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T he horrors of \\ ir perpetrated dunog 
these last thirt\ months * have rudeK 
shaken theminds of thoughtful persons 
10 the ^^cst The martvrdom of Belgium 
Serbn Polmd —of all the miserable coua 
tnca of Etstem Europe trotUlen downhv 
in\ ision can no longer he forj^otten But 
ifthe«c iniquities revolt us because tve are 
theirvictims what of the fiftv tears jnd 
more dunng which the civilisation of 
Europe has practised the «\m« evils or 
allowed others to oractise them around 
her ’ 

* \\ho can sav what price the Red Sultan 
ofTuriev paid toliismutes of theEuropean 
Press and of the Embassies for the Wood of 
two hundred thousand Atmemans staught 
ered dunng the first massacre of IS9+— 
1895 ’ l\ho has ever ni«ed his voice 
against the suffenngs of the people deliver 
ed ov er ns a prev to tl e rapine and plunder 
of colonial expeditions’ Who when a 
single comer of the red is lifted up from 
this or that part of the field of ni»«cn — 
Damanland or Congo — has been able to 
endure the sight wathout horror’ What 
civilised man can recall without ablush 
the massacres of Manchuna and of the 
China expedition of 1900 — 1901 when the 
Emperor of Germanv gave Attila to his 
soldiers for an example and the united 
armies of civilisation rivalled one another 
in acts of vandalism against a culture more 
ancient and lofy than their own ’ 

V^hathelphas^^estem Europe girento 
the pcrsecutetl races of Eastern Lurope ’ 

* The artKle was wntteu bv Rontatn 
RolLnnd m Sorember 19lt (t- F t J 


What help to Jews Finns Poles’ What 
help to Turkev Egjpt China m the 
dav of their struggle towards «clfregencr 
ation ’ 

rorsixt> tears Clim poisoned bj the 
>pmm of India longed to deliver herself 
from the bondage of the evil which was 
killing her She found after two wars and 
a humiliating treatv the opium poison 
(which bad brought 11 000 000 000 
francs into the coffers of the East India 
Companj ) forcibl) imposed upon her 
In England And even after China tod ij 
Ins completed the heroic task of ridding 
ber«eH in ten tears oT her deadly disease 
she has needed all the pressure of indignant 
public opinion brought upon European 
States to comi>el the most civilised of them 
to renounce the profits which the poison 
mg of a whole people brought into their 
banks \et whatwonderis there in this 
when Western Governments have not vet 
renounced the income thev obtain bv poi 
sonmg vv ith alcohol their ow n people ’ 

On one occasion writes AI Arnold 
Porret amissionarv ofthe Gold Coast of 
Africa told me liow the negroes explained 
the wav in which Europeans Jnd become 
white The God of all the vv orld asked the 
Europeans sternly — 

What have vou done with vour 
brother ^ 

Thei i>ecaoie pale 

Western avilisation today has the 
odour of a dead bodv It has called in the 
grave d ggers Asia is on the vv atcb 

The civilisation of Europe s id the 
great Hindu Rabindranath Tagore last 
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shapeless md deformed m^stieal exhala 
tions of the soul druulv with the Infinite 
seeking an unhealthv glutton\ of jo\ b\ 
suffenng self inflicted and inflicteil on 
others insancU conceited tsmunies of the 
reason nlieii it claims to itii})ose the 
unit^ that It does not possess hut onh 
desires inflamed \ nganes of the imngim 
tion lighting up the Temenibrance of the 
past , learned phantasm igona of histone 
records that ha\ e receii ed official sanction 
patriotic histon orhiston w ntten in such 
aua\ as to brandish noeto the eonejoered 
or glor\ to the conquered according to 
reiiuirement And then surging upon 
the tide of passions all the secret demons 
tshichSociets casts up as the tide ebbs m 
times of peace and order Each one of 

us finds himself enlaced m the arms of this 
Octopus Each one finds m himself the same 
confusion of good and e\il forces bound 
and entangled together m on inextricable 
bkein 

From all this comes the feeling of fata 
lism uhich crushes dot! n mankind in the 
prc«cnce of such a crisis et it is onh dis 
couragement before the magnitude of the 
task uhichstinds in the \\a\ ofdelner 
ance If each one did uhat he could and 
nothing more there u ould be no fatalism 
at all The fatalism from which \ce suffer 
IS made up of each man sneak surrender 
In giving in each one becomes responsible 
for the w cakness of others 

But the shares of responsibilitc are not 
equal Honour to whom hononr is due 
In the inedlei of European pohtas todac 
the biggest factor is Mone\ The hand that 
holds the cJiain binding the bodv social 
i8A\ealth — Wealtli and his band of sate 
Uites Wealth IS the true ra ister the true 
head of the State Wealth is responsible 
for the back-doors of our Chambers of 
Commerce and for our shadi business 
transactions* Not that we can make 


* Read the senes of illuminating poblc 
arti tes during the la«t ten jears hr Franns 
Delaisi— for example that ofjanuar) 1 IJOT in 
I.i6res on Csternat \ffairs of 1906 fthe 
Mgcciras leaf) Ocecan see tl ere a good example 
of what 1 e calls Indu trial «ed P plo nac\ 
^s a supplement to tins read the financial 
article of tl e ffei I e (\oi Dei.en her IlOflsgneJ 
b}s s and the co ii iientara on it bv Paul C> K 


this or that group this or that mdi 
vidual responsible for the evils from 
v\hich we suffer We are not such simple 
tons as all that * No let us have done with 
scai>egoats ' Thev are too comfortabK 
convenient ' 

When we read the historj ofthe^^rcat 
Gemtan capitalists v\ ho purchased mines in 
Nonuandv and betw een the v ears 1908 
1913 had liecome o\\ tiers of one-fifth part 
of the mineral sub sod of France and then 
used this ore m their own great steel 
factories to mike the cannon which the 
German armies are now firing then we 
can e,et some idea of the lengths to which 
moneved men will go till thev become 
mdvfferent to anv thing else —like Midas of 
old who turned into gold everything he 
touched Do not however attribute to 
them vast designs and dark Thev do not 
look so fir ahead Thev onlv seek to 
amass quickiv us big a {leap as possible 
That which finds its climax m them is 
that antisocial selfishness which is the 
l>lague of our present age These wealth 
seekers are mereli representative men in 
an age enslaved to inonev The learned 
men the Press the politicians — ves the 
heails of the different States those puppets 
of a tragic peeji-show all these whether 
thev like It or not ace the instruments of 
the monev makers who use them for i 
screen * And oh the stupditj of the 
|Koples —their fatal subiiiissiveness their 
uivslcnous depths of ancestral savagerj, 

Chamais lu PoffCi L bres Januvrv IJ lao~ 
The power of financial ol parches collective 
I vsteno « mdepenfieot ol aJl coatrol has 
appeared elearlj in the government of the 
Mates of Europe —republics and monarchies 
alVe 

• Let me quote so ne luies irooj Manons vv ho 
IS solucid vlcn he does not give Iimiself over 
osaprev to h s owal fixed ilea — The Mohev 
State IS now the \Iin ster in cliarge gilding 
and decorating with titles the intellect while it 
nuzifcsit and sends it to «lecp It can when it 
Ikes prevent the Intellect from knowing a 
suiglepobtcaltrutl and if it ws the truth Irom 
speaking about it and if « speaks about it 
from be ng listened to an 1 heard How can a 
countiv know us own need iflliose who know 

them can be put under the constraint of s lence 

Iv ii"or»S)Olat on ’ * 

What a true picture of the present t i c 1 
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r'lcts — tht most to bWme sidebx side with 
the least to bHme —brothers m blood and 
suffering brothers in a coranian misfortune 
now be brothers in pardon and resarrej. 
tion ' 

Forget \ our spite and hate which wil) 
niin lou altogether Wear the blatk robes 
of jour common sorrows the\ smite all 
the great famiU of mankind In \our 
common grief iri the common sliughtcrof 
millions of 1 our brothers i on hai e obtain 
ed nlreadi a sen^e of lour deep nnit\ 
After the War this nmt^ roust l>rmg ilowti 
to the ground the barriers wIikIi shameless 
interest uil! wish to build tip stronger than 
e\er 

If this unit! IS not accomplished — if this 
war has not for its first fruits a social 
renew al of all the nations— then farewell 
Euroiie Queen of Thought Guide ot Man 
kind' \ou have lost \ our w at ton tread 
n cemetri our place is there Lie there 
sleep there ’ Let others lead the worhl 
AllSouUDat :91b 

(This translation has annctl at giNing 
the spint of the on4,iiiaI It is not stnUK 
literal C F \ ) 

Illustrative Pestages 

(The nboie pamphlet was wmicn b» 
Romam Rollanl as the first j art of the booklet 
wh ch he publtsl ed The «e<.ond j art is taken up 
with the toll iwing illustratue passages from the 
Poet Rabm Iranatfi Tncore s lecture entuW — 
India 8 message to Japan ] 

Wlien things stood still like thi« and 
've in Asia lnp«ioti>cd ourseKcS into the 
belief that it could net er bt ana pos!.ibi1itT 
be otherwise Japan rose from her dreams 
find m giant stndesleft centuries of inaction 
behind oacrtakmg the {resent tunc mits 
foremost {ichieaement 

One morning the at hok world looked up 
m aurpriMt when Jai an broke through her 
aaalk of old habit* m a muht and came out 
tnuasphawt 

Japan the child of the Anaent East, 
has also feacle*=lv claimed all the gifts of 
the mwlem age for her*elf She has shown 
her JkiI 1 spirit in brcakinti throusih the con 
fincments of habit* u*elc<s accumulations 
of the la*\ mind *cekitisr «afetr in its thrift 
And Its lock* nnd kc\‘* Thus «hc has roitit. 


m contact with the Ining time iml has 
accepted with eagerness and aptitude tht 
responsibilities of modem civihiation 

This It is which has given heart to the 
fist of Asia We liaie seen that the life and 
the strength an. there in us onK the dead 
crust his to be remoied We have seen 
tint taking shelter m the dead is death 
Itself and onlv tal mg all the risk of life to 
the fullest extent is livang 

Japan h is imported her food from the 
West but not her vital nature Japan can 
not altogether lose niul merge herself in the 
s lentitic paraphem lia she has acquired 
Irom the Wt«t ind be turned into n mere 
borrowed machine bhc lias her owai soul 
which must assert UMilfovcr ill her require 
ments 

The w hole « oriel w uts to sue w hat this 
great Fastem nation i*goingto dowith the 
opportunities and responsibilities shehas 
accepted from the hnnds of the modem time 
If It lx a mere reproduction of the West 
then the great expectation she has raised 
will remain unfulfilled For there are grave 
questions that the Western civaliration has 
presented befon. tie world but not com 
pletciv an«\\ered Theconflict between the 
indivulua! and the state labour and capital 
the man and the woman the conflict 
between the greed of material gam and the 
*pintual life of man the organised selfish 
ne*s of nations and the higher ideal* of hu 
manitv the conflict between all thcuglv 
complexities inseparable from giant orga 
nisations of commerce and *tate and the 
natural instincts of man cning for «iinpli 
citv and beauti and fulness ofleisure —all 
these have to bebrought to a harmonv m 
a manner not vet dreamt of 

Therefore vou cannot with a light heart 
accept the modern civilixation wath all its 
tendencies methods and structure* and 
dream that thev are inevitable \onmnst 
appivvour Eastern mind \our spiritual 
strength lonrioie of *irapliciti , lour reco" 
nition of social obligation in order to cut 
out a Dew path for tins great nnwieldv car 
of progress shrieking out its 4oud discords 
as It runs Vou rmi«t minirav*c the 
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th'it shattered itself to pieces sgainst the 
eternal 

The East riith her ideals in whose 
bosom are stored the ages of sanlight and 
silence of stars can patientlv \cait till the 
Mest huiTMng after the expedient loses 
breath and stops Europe while hnsilx 
speeding to her engagements dtsdainfulh 
cists her glance from her carriage window 
to the reaper reaping his hmest in the 
field and m her intoxication of s|>ecd cnn 
not but think him IS slow and eierreced 
mg bickw irds But the speed comes to its 
end the engigement loses its meaning ind 
the hungrv heart clamours for food till at 
list she comes to the lowli reaper reaping 
his hinest m the sun For if the office can 
not w lit or the hin mg and selling or the 
craring for excitement lore waits and 
beiuti and then istlom of suffering and the 
fruits of patient devotion ind reierent 
meekness of simple faith And thus shall 
w lit the Fist till her time comes 

Eastern Asia has been pursuing its own 
pith eiolnng its own cuiltsation which 
w IS not political but social not predaton 
and mecbanicilh efficient but spiritual and 
ha*ed upon all the \aned and deeper 
relations of humaniti The solutions of the 
life problems of peoples were thought out in 
seclusion and earned out liehind the 


secimti of aloofness where all the dinastic 
changes and foreign iniasions hardly 
touched them But now we are oiertaken 
hi the outside w orld our seclusion is lost 
foreier \et this we must not regret as a 
plant should neier regret when the obscun 
ti of its seed time is broken h.ow the time 
has come when we must make theworld 
problem our own problem wemustbnng 
the spint of our cnilization into harmoni 
with the histon of all nations of the earth 
wemustmot in foolish pride still keep our 
sell es fast within the shell of the seed and 
the crust of the earth which protected and 
nourished our ideals for these the shell and 
the crust were meant to be broken so that 
life mil spring up m all its Mgour and 
I cautx bnnging its offerings to the w orld 
in open light 

In this task of breaking the barrier 
and faang the w orld J ipnn has come 
out the first in the East She has infused 
hope m the heart of all Asia This hope 
provides the hidden fire which is needed 
for all works of creation Asia now 
feels that she must prove her life bv produ 
cing Iningwork she must not lie passnelj 
dormant orfeebh imitate the 11 cst in the 
infatuation of fear or flatterj For this 
we offer our thanks to this land of the 
rising sun and solemnlv ask her to remem 
her that she has the mission of the East 
to fulfil 


SOME THOUGHTS 0\ THE \ELLOM PERIL 


S OME weeks ago Field Marshall Sir 
Douglas Haig in the course of a dis 
cussion of the political problems of 
the future and its penis expressed his con 
aaetion that certain changes were uecessarx 
in order that the Bntisli Empire might 
successfulK weather the impeadmg storms 
One point m his address was of especial 
interest to India He contended that a 
new spirit of comradeship must be infused 
into the relations of Its I anous parts and 
pointed out with soldierlx directness that 


the onK means of accomplishing this w as 
bv securing to e\er\ nation under the 
Imperial Aegis equal rights pnvileges and 
responsibilities 

As far as one is able to appreciate his 
position from the summarx axailable it 
would appear to be this —The Bntisb 
Empire both because of its geographical 
diShstoQ and the wide racial dixeraities 
wluch exist within It has only one hope of 
successfully solxing the problems xxhicli 
will face it in the coming age This hope 
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He «hape*l n out of cloud md cIia 
H e toiichel It fincH tilltliewl 
Possessed the flow er fro n heirt ifi J I rt n 
He fed it w ith large tl oughts humane 
To help a People 9 need 
He brought it out into the sun— 

Tbci blessed it to his face 
‘ Oh great pure Deed that hast un lone 
‘vO manj bad and base 
Oh generous Deed heroic Deed 
Come forth ' Be perfected Succeed 
Deliver b^ God s grace 

Then ‘'oaereigns Statesmen north and <ontl 
Rose up in wrath and fear 
\nlcriel protesting one month 
What monster lias ewe here 
V great Deed at this hour of da\ ' 

\ great just Deed — and not for pa% 

Absurd —or insincere 

There IS no use to complete the ^bD^e 
Times hate changed since the Imes were 
written and we trust and bchete that 
Mr Montagus great deed will not l)c 
too great for the age in which we lite 
If It IS then alas for the age 

As this paper has been headed Some 
Thoughts on the \ellow Peril it will 
probably occur to the reader to question 
what Tclation the foregoing liears to that 
subject In the writers opinion a ter\ 
intimate connection exists 

In the course of his speech Sir Douglas 
Haig expressed his fear of an eruption of 
the tellow races as a possibilitj of the 
future He also spoke of other Oriental 
nces as presenting potential penis if the 
discontent nnsing from unfair treatment 
and racial discnmination were allowed to 
grow An Anglican Bishop alsohasrecently 
been expressing himself in England upon 
tins so-called lellow Pen! and m 
America its possibilities haae liecn long a 
subject of discussion In the opinion of 
the writer of the article the pcnl is a a cia 
real one Given certain arcunistances it 
would appear highlv probable that the 
next hundred jears maj witnessa struggle 
before the magnitude of which the recent 
war will assume insignificant iiroportions 
\ct it IS hardlv fair to cal) it the 
Ie//ow Peril Thousands of >ears have 
elapsed without any attempt upon the 
part of the Far East to encroach upon the 
est Histon furnishes no indications 
that military agressiveness has been a 
part of the genius of China — or even of 
17-2 


Japm until she came undci the influence 
of the Western Spirit 

'*o if such a catastrojihe ever takes 
place It will be because the views of such 
bodies as for example the Indo Bntish 
Association succeed in gaming sufficient 
power to mould the view point and policv 
of Europe and Vmenca 

We are convinced that thev never will— 
that tfiev are the manifestations of a 
dvmg school of thought (or thoughtless 
ness) anil that a nobler broader concep 
tion of national responsibihtv and obhga 
tion IS even now displacing it But thev 
are for all that the expression of a mental 
attitude which has largelj influenced the 
polictca) attitude and actions of Europe 
in tlie past Of this there can be no 
doubt We might go even further and 
assert that ev en at this moment those m 
the West upon whom the broader and 
juster vision has dawned are a micro 
scopic minontv bovvVjeit an influential and 
grow ing one 

Let us examine as far as we m’lv the 
mental attitude of the average Western 
and see if what we find does not hate a 
vital lieanng upon the question of the so 
callevl \ellow Pent In order to do ao 
It Mill lie needful for us to glance verv 
brieflv at the relations which existed 
lietween Europe and the Orient in anaent 
times 

In the davs of Greek nnd later of 
Roman ascendenev m the West the great 
nations of the Orient— especially India— 
w e« treated as equals The learning of 
the Brahmans and Gv mnosophists v\ as 
highlj sjiolcen ofand in the dajs of PImj 
India s trade w ith Luropc brought her in 
nearlv fiftv million sisterces jn com per 
annum Embassies were exchanged upon 
several occasions between Rome and 
vanoos Indian potentates and theEmperor 
Trajan vs reported bs Dion Cassius to 
have entertained one such embassy with 
great magnificence and to hav e giv en its 
members senators seats at the theatre 
There is also ample evidence that at one 
time there were Roman soldiers serving m 
the bodv guards of Indian kings The 
of Clement of Aleiandm 
contain allusions to India based upon 
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conviction ^\l^ be apparent that then, is 
no true civilization but his own If the 
reader will consider for a moment he 
wall perceive how fulK this accounts for 
the attitude of the average Western to the 
people he comes m contact with in the 
East 

With the earlier phases of modem West 
ern mental development it is not onr pur 
pose to deal in this paper The latvrones 
art Tawch vu eMdtwv.c vn these davs ami 
most enlightening In icts mort. than 
lA words the West has claimed the right 
to subordinate the wishes and aspirations 
of the rest of the world to the exigencies 
of that form of civilization whichshe lias 
evolved for her'clf There canbenodoubt 
of this In spite of the tact that «he even 
now staggers torn and bleeding as a result 
of the peculiarities ofhersvstem hereon 
fidence in it npfKars little shaken What 
other conclusion can be drawn from the 
new svstem of mindatones she has just 
evolved ’ Does it not imj h the convKtion 
that she considers It her dutv to guide the 
destinies of other tace^— races that «lo not 
appear likelv to conform of them«elves to 
tuesvstem she has evolved’ Indeed oov 
hears much loose talk about her dutv to 
them find tlie vanoiis aspects of the w hite 
man 8 burden are receiving n good ded 
of honest attention vet down at the root 
of the matter is not the position of most 
people crudclv this’ We the enli^litencil 
nations have evolved sv sa^venov fonn of 
civilization based upon an orderlv «vstem 
ofbarttr and trade Our programme in 
eludes the u«c of V our raw rnatemls which 
wc consider vatal to our welfire We pro- 
pose m exchange to sell voH our manufac- 
tures and if vou are not vet «iifficicntlv 
civilized to appreciate and desire them we 
shall take steps to make vou *0 If vou 
consent to this and take no mcoswres to 
protect vour own industries at the expense 
of ours we shall iiemiit vou to govern 
vonrselvcs provadetl alwavs that no politi 
cal exis^cv arises which would make it 
ticcessarv for us to annex vou If this 
shoull ever become necc«sarv vve shall of 
course confer upon vou the I ks mgs of edn 
cation and what little share m the monasre- 
ment of vour ovvoi affairs vour natural 


lack of aliihtv and incapacitv makes 
possible 

This seems to the vv nter to express the 
average new point of the West af ita best 
until compar itiv elv rccentlv Vt its worst 
it was merelv a stramble to plant the flag 
of ones countrv upon the shoie of anv 
Island or continent when, the flag of no 
other powcrlul Luropeati countrv had been 
prevaouslv setup and quite irrespective of 
the wvslves of if- inlvabvtawts claim it as 
Iwlonging to ont s Ring 

Dunng the e vrK part of last centurj 
however a new spirit began to evince it 
self Men began to understand that these 
manv arbitrirv itquisitions brought w ith 
tl em responsibilities to consider the w el 
fare ol tiie people upon whom thev had 
forced their nilv \t first there were onlv 
a few solitan voices raisttl onhelialfof 
this new ideal but with the vears the 
vision grvw until at the time oftinswnt 
mg the Impen il I ovemment notonlv nd 
mits the n(..ht f the people of India to a 
present real share in the adrainistratiori of 
their countn I ut also ocknovvlcilgea that 
the time must tome before long when 
Indians shall govern India watlim the 
Cinpire 

let hen. nn«es a diffcultv To -dmit 
a right IS one thing to havt the courage 
to grant it <iuite another Not onlv ns 
regards India but also as regards the 
whole question of the relations of the 
present dommaut races to the rest of the 
world two schools of thought are fighting 
dcsperatclv— the old and the new One re- 
presents the conviction of innate supenor 
itv involving the right to acquire and cs 
ploit without anv reference to the desires 
and feelings* oftheexploitcd Tlicothrr— 
and so fir as India is concerned Mr 
Montagu seems to lie its champion— rt 
presents the new spint and the one upon 
which the future w clfarc of the w orld must 
depend It crabovhes the recognition of the 
right— not merelv of even 11 esrem nation 
—but of everv nation to what the late 
German Kaiser used to call a place in 
the s«n It represents the honest attempt 
to make realities of the cant phrases and 
p^ catch wortls of the last eenturv 
and as it prow* and develops it will 



come to include the recognition of the nght 
of t\er_) race whether great or small, to 
follow along orderK lines of progress its 
own destim in accordance with itsown 
desires and propensities At present it has 
its limitations but it carries w ithm it the 
germ of mankind’s political and social sal 
■lation, because its conceptions are deei) 
rooted upon the eternal bed rock of justice 
The great question is— Will it tnumph at 
this juncture’ Or is it to be submerged b\ 
the older, grosser more selfish conception ’ 
Ifitis, letthe world beware If the "West 
decides to reject the new light-to still up 
hold Its ancient chim of a right to annex, 
control and exploit the rest of mankind, 
irrcspcctue of their wishes and feelings, a 
time tMll come when the nations ofEuroiie 
and America will ha\e to face, not onh a 
l the races 

centuries It unll „ot 
lie in our tH\ it mn\ not even be in the 
<h\s of our grnndchildren but it will 
urelv come Tlie rest of mniiktnd -mil 
nse in mdigmtion nnd with n might 

■ Bv So ^'"’''Ecd, nnd fsk 

Bn NNlnt nuthont\ do ^ou arroirate 

UMlo vvlmTZlf 

ici no n hnt v ou likv m ours Not oiilv hni t 

r ,:mdel;",r"„r 'r r? 

'oursdvvs ... 
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our birth jou ha\e denied ns the nghts 
which are ours bj e\erj moral law In 
what lies \ our justification w hen n ou force 
us to destroi our own systems of life and 
scraaleconomi so that e maj «idopt our 
sehesto \our needs’ W^e do not admit 
j our right , w e refuse m future to li\ e at 
N our dictation Begone' W’ewillliaie no 
nioreof\ou ” 

Wedo not behe\e that such a situation 
NNillanse W'e cannot beheie that the old 
dark i>oint of Mew will conquer But if it 
does, and if as a result the world is plung 
ed into such a sea of de\ astation and dis 
tress as it 1ms ne\er seen before, upon 
\N horn will the guilt he ’ Siireh not upon 
t lose races w ho after suffering coercion 
and wrong for a long period of jears, nsc 
to defend themsehes and to win that''free* 
dom whicli eierj true Englishman ^ and 
Aniencan \ nines more than life 
wr . t.’ leWow Penl,”nnd if the 

be true to its highest ideals, enmestl\ 
endeaNounng to gl^e the less powerful 
, rights nnd opportunities 

Nnlues for itself, such a penl 
will ne\€r arise ^ 

counsels of the reactionaries 
nlwa\s be taken 
recognised as a po 
tent factor of the future \et m justice it 
should be called— not the "Yellow Penl 
'"'■^'‘osewho inflict 
result ” responsible for the 


result 

Kutg.irh, 
June 19 , 1019 
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WTIOWL HjLC\TIO\ 1\ WWK Till litSlM 01 THL ST\TI IJJ 


'\reth«s'\me To us m Mr TislieT^ 
uonJs nrc of punter si^ntfitnnct thnn 
those of others e<5ualK well jj^nced ot 
other countries becflusi. of our ] olitiial 
connection with Cn^l incl Here is the chief 
cducntioml authont\ of tlteI-m|Hre InMOn 
down certain pnnaples and expounding 
troths which nrt accordin^j to him of 
general npphcation m nil self rcsjiccting 
Iirogressiveh minded (.oinmunities We 
the Indians in Indn an. not sit tret to 
determine our cdutntion il jkIicx E\en 
with the promise ofeduxntionnl i utonoms 
toproMuces the Inst word will }rnctienlU 
remain with the Imi)t.ml Gotimment 
The { rot,rcs 8 of { opular eilucatum in Indi i 
most for n long tune depend on the r«m d 
will of the Hntish officinls inehnrgeol 
policies nnd tested with powtrs oxer 
rexenues and funds The words of a British 
minuter of Education w ill lie moix to us in 
our discussions of cducntioani pohetes ind 
schemes than those of anx other nuthontx 
m nnj other part of the xxorld In the 
regionofpohcx the exntni l« of Grcnt Dntam 
IS the lj«t for our purposes nnd I cnrniot 
sudlcientlx urge apon mx countrxmen the 
importance of using the Bntish sx stem as a 
fulcrum for the raisinj, of edocationni st md 
nrdsin India 

This does not inx oh c n hiind imitation 
of Bntish methods of education nor docs 


to xxhum thtx art nxmlahle’ Let us 
therefore lx on our gunrd agninst tlit 
fnlticious argument that we must poxx 
through the same mis ikes of xxhich the 
others hnxe Iieen gudtx in their groxxth 
toxxard» fretdoin 

Nor docs this mtan that wet in iitglect 
the xariotis stages ofdcxcloj ment through 
xxhich XX e must pass before we tan come up 
to the lexel of those xx ho st irted long ago 
What xxt retjmre is a r itioaal and a com 
prrhensixc scheme taking note of the 
„cncral pnnapics xxhich haxe come to lx 
unner«aUx actejited all the world oxer xMth 
s|>ccia! empli ISIS on < iir sjxcial needs and 
XX nil due consider ition of the stage of 
soti d exohition in which xxe ire and also 
of our resources 

Noxx xxe may assume that the folloxxing 
genera! pnnciples < f n itional education are 
accepted all oxer the cixihscd world 

1 That 11 Itional education being the 
surest and the most iirohtahlc national 
inxestfflcnt forgain ns xxcll asthe best nnd 
the most effetiual insurance against loss is 
IS neccssarx for n itional safetx ns the 
militarx prox isiun fur its phi e cal defence 

\mon„ the lessons of this Great W nr the 
m<st important in mx mdgment is the 
X alue of education to a fighter from a mih 
tirx point of xiew Personal brnxer^ and 
courage must os extr continue to he no 


It mean that we should neglect to proht imjiortant element m war Butcxcnmorc 
from what IS being done b) the otlwr great than that the fate and safetx of nations 
nations of thcxxorld csj caally the United haxecoinc to depend on theintclligence and 
States and Japan in this department of efficicnex of its fighting units Wars arenow 
their n itionalbfc But on the xxhole Bnl un xirtudlx fouj,Iit m schools The numlxrs 
can te ich us much in this line matter ngre it deal but exen much more 

In adojiting Bntain as our mold how than the numbers m ittcr intelligence skill 
ex er xxe are not bound to } ass tlifc ugh the efficiency and discipline Then again the 
same processes of experiment and wast igc cfTcieiu-x of x nation does not mean mercK 
through xxhich she has passed in her educa milit irj efficiency the latter is so much 

tional cxolutton It is the height of xxound up with its economic nnd mdustnal 

stupiditx and ignorance to argue that the efficicnex 

txolutionof anx nation must proceed on Economic and mdustnal efficiencx does 
thesamelines as hasthat of those that arr not me'in the mere i osscssioii of gold and 
now m the languard of progress in the silxcr buttle brains and capacity of the 
world Whr should not the xoungermar whole nation to turn the gold and silver 
cher profit from the mistakes of those that and other raxx matcnals into modem arms 
have gone ahead ’WTix should lie not avoid and ammunitions— ships submarines fro 
the wastage inxohed in the failures and | lanes guns and bullets arc onli the 
llunders of others’ Of what use IS historv concrete comi leted forms contaimnu 
•fits warnings c nnot lit heeded bx those numerous other parts the nnnufactiin. of 
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each of which requires Uclinitnl sVill of 
the liighcst order— .iiul, Inst but not least, 
food and hospital necessities Assiimtne’ 
therefore, tlmt secuntt from without is 
the first dut\ of a State, popular, umtcrsnl 
education alone can make it possible under 
modem conditions 

The war Ims conclosivelj established the 

fact that the idea of a mercennir stnndinir 
arni3 consisting mostK of illiterate units is 
an obsolete one , also that India cannot 'he 
delended hi British people alone , nor can 
India depend upon Great Britain for its 
Bupplj ofthesinerssof Mar, be thei arms 
and ammunitions or the numerous other 
things found Mtal m modern Marfnrc If 
the British had foreseen this and cniimped 
India for the mei .table struggle, the’ cS 
li"' w ‘a'”' '"^omparatreh 

tes time, and with greater fnciliti 
Unmrsa education of the best 
type IS therefore, an absolute ueeLsTtf S 

which reqmre thar^^^^^^^^ 

?h= Ju^t-ISr ‘o 

tSitw ‘--e 'is: 

f St tl>4^on1tfm rme"„ts’ A„?a« 

to proMde for natio^nV a ^‘‘®"ipt 

SSfo\?tfmTt^tm^^"r 

pro. ided “"fOT en'for«d'‘'“T‘°“ 
controlled by the nSrtf ^"anced and 

ing that function the namin'" 
represented hx the StaL T+ i ^ 
out, as has in fact been!i pointed 

Tilak, m his B G 

that ’in indrthrnT"""^ 
represented b% the 

munt de\ol\e, at lea«f function 

private national aJeLSf 


private national agencies" ^ ' - 

'"rnj judgment, lies^ " T remedj, 

energies on the task nf* °"‘^®otrating our 
mtoanational agen^^ \ ^ 
^^ecanusewhatVowers that, 

conceded to us under the « 

'icrtiie new scheme for 


insisting on the State prot iding for tinn er* 
*r education befitting the needs 

^^'^tion and guaranteeing m war, 
n*5 well as in peace, the fullest use and 
cletclopmcnt of our human and industrial 
resources 

National education must be proMded bj 

tile nation, and whether the State is 
rcpresentatiic of the nation or not, it must 
I protide for it The nation 

sli^ld be made conscious of this 

The old idea that the' State was onli 
coneenied ruth mahing prousion for 
elementnrr education, is also gone All mer 
the norhl it is recognized that the duti of 
^e btatc does not end with rlcmentan 
^ucation The economic and mdustnni 
elhcicnei of the nation depends upon teehm 
m.L’:"i‘^ ’"<>>'stnal education, and that also 

"'yessitj of higher 

kademh ’ 

leadership depends on that 
tino- ^oes not consist in irapar 

amounts of book knowledge 

therouna °T+* phisical deielopment of 
geMra?hLl*l aproiisiin for the 

® Ss^rf ^ “'e'' “yl-dmg feeding 
the fullest lie extent as to ensure 

t ismn f^r ^ "'■>''5 ftom the pro 

4 /u sh^'i'tr the State 

educating Sdd"^^^ ’’""6"'^ "P ond 
him nn ^ a \jew to make 

citizen hes on' +h ^"^tlhgent and prudent 
W madeirfi “>= Statemust 

the“±<Jh“® '“"get depends on 

iuccnpacit3 or Milhngness of the narents 

enelT "ducXnXs 

Government ™n ™‘«"t-'>"ed that the 
tion of the nation 

than derelnr: th ’ testram, rather 

temar£te^‘trS4”“ ” 
ad!:t„a„T‘™ss°''X“4 ” “f 

obedient rnen as H s° Ptoduce sliilled but 
thmhing and se^f rrf'. 't"’" “'f 

presupposes the nre 1 theory 

larclaJs m the Go " P-tticu 

Demoemhc Ideal 'T""" ‘'■e ""tion 

“eh assumptions So.emment bar any 
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lopment of respon<ible Government on 
tlemocrntic line<« in Incln Our own ideal li 
the «ame It be that solonjrn^ne 
do not get full re‘«pon‘nhle gOTernment 
n itionnl educntion mil mort or lc«s Ik 
under the thumb of the domimnl cl'i'!<s 
but then the remedv be^ in otir own hinds 
Constant vigilance constant agitation 
constant education of the public mind will 
lie our dutv so long ns the goal is not 
reached nnd vv hen the goal is reached oiir 
policv will be cornpleteb in our hands 
Then there w lU lie no danger ol the control 
of education f ilhng into hands other than 
those of the future Pishcrs ot India 

^t no tune can or w ill nnv ate effort* to 
further education be di'^icnscd with 
1‘cndmg the development of Inti national 
Government pnv ate effort must do i great 
deal of what the Ooveniment fads to do 
In short pnv ate efforts sliouhl vain>lemcnt 
the efforts of the Government without nnv 
pretence of supplanting It or doins what it 
IS the latter 3 dutv to do and vv hat it can 
under the tirctini«tancv9 be forced to do 

I TVTflte effort* therefore should l)c 
directed to fill up the gap left bv Mate 
education and nI«o to su{ pb the p irtiadar 
neeiU of particular classes with a view to 
bring lip cverv class in the nation to the 
level of genet it national efficiencv It «eems 
that edncnticm IS one of the subjects under 
the new scheme (vvhuli at the tune of 
writing Ihavc not «c\n) regarding w hich 
full rcsponsvbihtv is going to lie thrown on 
I’nmncml Ix'gi<latures Trovincial Legi* 
laturcs arc alreadv legi*! iting in some 
provinces nt least giving the local bodies 
power to declare it compulsorr and to 
proitle for It Now sitting at «nch a 
distance I nm VHiabtc to sav much about 
th-^e moves As nt present adn eel 1 nm 
inclined to think that this mav be the 
irovcrlial vicious circle in which things 
move in India 

^\el^avesccn from Mr Fishers speeches 
that in Cnclanil the ikiIut i3 lai 1 down bv 
the national Government and the bulk of 
finds are pro\idc*db\ them ForeverrlT 
nnlhons sterlmg provided br the local 
rates the national purse has been giving 
lb tmllicms nnd the } resent v.»ovcmnicnt in 
Sj lie of the «w fill strain of the war on its 


finances has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from the 
national purse thus making the national 
contribution twentv millions as against 
the 17 milhons realized from local rates 

What IS going to liappen in india I don t 
t now bnt ot one thing I am certain irt mi 
niiiicl that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down bv an All India ngenev leaving 
the actual working out of the details to the 
IVovintiai an 1 hxal ! odies Tins nil India 
igencv must have a niajontv of Indians on 
its jiersonncl and the police laid down bv 
them must fx; accepted bv the Government 
sulject to the limit ition of funds What 
i« needed is a national pobev a n ition d 
scheme nnd a nnsimnm grant ofnationnl 
hinds for the purin se to lie snpplcmented 
bv Provtnead taxes nnd local rates Of 
course the first need of the nation is more 
scliools anl more teachers The second is 
goodscUool* ind good contented teachers 
The third is vixational schools including 
schools for instruction in commerce nnd 
foreign langua^ea The fourth wtcchnologi 
cal institutes The fifth is continuation 
Schools The «iith is more high schools 
and more universities 

1 do not suggest that all this should not 
lieilone «imiiltaneoush Hut 1 1;elieve that 
the 1) life of the available funds must lie 
re«erv«l for some time to come for more 
schools and more teachers to give instruc- 
tion to the chddven of the nation on na 
tionai lines 

In mv judgment the first ten vears of 
our national effort should be mainfi devot 
ed to (a) the increase oflitcracr {b)the 
production of literate skilled labour con 
sccOus of Its rights as human Ixangs and 
conscious ofits ngli ts nsmembers of the bodv 
politic (c) multiplication and training of 
the teachers with as great an increase in 
their remuneration a* niav be possib’e under 
the circumstances It should lie the dutv 
of the State to proride higher technological 
and agncullural institutes in «c'ected lo-a 
litie* tn suffeieijt numbers to enab’c the 
nation to develop its mineral agncultura! 
and mdustnal resources It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up the«e institutes 
with Indian csiiert talent which ,f not 
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forthconmi}' nt onto, •should 1 h grndiialU 

but ‘stcndiK introduced as competent mcti, 
trained in foreign countnes as oo\crnment 
scholars or othcriMse. return 

If Mr Uishcr was right, ns undoubteclK 
he\\as in saMiig that national education 
IS ndt onV\ anmiestment, hut an msiirantc 
asMcll, 1 see no reason i\h\ education m 
India should not be proiided for, pushed 
and furthered whereier necessan lj\ 
supplementing the amounts made a\ nilable 
for the purpose, from the tn'?es and tin. 
rates In raising additional national debt 
If it was legitimateto raise monei In lotins 
for railnais and for defence and for 
contribution to the Imperial War Fund, 
\\h\ IS it not legitimate to raise funds for 
national education and the development 
of essential national industries In the same 
means ’ 

At this stage 1 ma\ as well give another 
passage from one of Mr Fishers speeches 
When addressing the manufacturers and 
business men of Bradford he asl ed them 
if it does ‘ not often happen m the manage 
ment of a business that jou find \ ourself 
compelled to face an additional outlav m 
order to get full value from the outlav 
that V ou hav e alreadv made ^ And what 
IS true of indiv idual business is tme of 
national business 

In order to get full V alue for the outlav 
which India has made onraihvavs, canals 
and the frontier defences it is necessarv to 
develop the intelligence the productive 
power and capacitj of the nation (its 
defensiv e and offensiv e capacitv ) as well 
as Its capacity to compete with otlier 
nations on equal terms in industries and 
manufacture The raising of the nation s 
intelligence and shill the improv ement of 
its phv sique and the dev elopment of its 
earning capacitv is as important, if not 
more, as railw av s canals and forts 
Sometimes it seems to me that m India 
the cart has been put before the hor«e 


M\ nigiimcnt is that there are certain 
things which c.m onlv be done bv the 
State and must be done b\ the btntc , 
that tilt State should do these tilings 
cvctibv mcurnngfinancial obligations mthc 
nature of public debts, if tlic current fman 
CCS arc not sufTicicnt or adequate to dothem 
on an^ decent scale, and that universal 
clcincntarv education and a widespread pro 
V ision for the training of teachers, and an 
t<|ual!v w idcsprcad pro\ ision for v ocatioiial 
and technical education, both of the lower 
and higher order, arc among those things 
which cannot be postponed without risk 
of serious danger to the political safetv 
of the nation 

These things, being provided for bv the 
State on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the nation, pnv ate effort should 
be unsparing to contnbute to the rest All 
imvatelv endowed colleges and academies 
should be allowed to develop into iiniver 
sities, conducting their own esaminationsy 
giving then own diplomas and conferring 
their own degrees All research work in 
classical language, m historv and philo 
^ophj in logic and mental and moral 
^lences ns well ns m social sciences mav 
^^ft to them The State maintained 
colleges and the State universities should 
mainly concern themselv es w ith scientific 
education scientific development and 
research and w ith the natural dev elop 
ment of the coimtrv Not that the State 
and the nation have no interest in the 
former Oh ’ no, the nation is interested 
m even thing that develops and aids 
emciencv in the individual as well as 
in the classes, and more so in leadership 
but for the time being the abov e-mentioned 
division of labor between the State and 
^vate enterpnse in education mav be the 
nest wav of collaboration to economise our 
resources and get the best possible results 



Till nil m v\ i\iinN \iin i miourlk 


Till III! 01 \\I\D1\S MILI 1 \nOLRLR 


T ill- time hii fuHi come when those who 
liTvc tlic r, elf ire of the Inih'in iXHtr 
Uccpu nt henn ^iioulti nturh cl«>«tK 
nn.l cirefulh the con Imon . f the t lUmrcrn 
''orkioR m the MilK ,i t ,n.l,.s 

tn-il centres Nothin^ns m ,rc .Imi ,>>mt 
R «n the lon^ Rcjiort of the IniJu^tn •! 
^ommiMion tlnn to n itc the -wintt ntun 
«on tint In^ Ixxn p ud to tins <«} i«xt nn 1 
tile inconclu«i\e results whith l»i\t Utn 
rctchelln the Commissioner* TIu kii»>rl 
frZ »' t"'l ''ts Uxn wntut. 

irom the cniutnlisis (omt / »m.w jnd 

iru-irli •' •I'* 

.u! r"""* pretend to nn\ el dhornte or 
stilled 8tu(U of the Indnn t.rol km of 
nhour ncterthelcss 1 «,)! \cnturct«pMt 
wot\njnns simple nnd tinteclinKil n mnn 
M possible some (f the exiensnces 
iMtcRuncdfromlninjj for n short time 
•'»’'«urcfs m Nfodros nnd 
tncdiircultics tl^tln^c thus Iwen hrouLdit 
*''*"‘* 'nlornnlion 
^Hich I rcccMcd In actual residenct Im» 
«noush set me thinltin;^ nnd I Imsco 
ope that if 1 relate some of these tIjoii;,hls 
Vhilc thc> nrc still fresh m mt imod it 
mas help others «ho ore working nt the 
*^me problem to takcct tir igc m thcirwork 
press forward lor the c insc is » 
kreat one 

Mceptin Jipan 
f,?,si S^’"‘ . cotton mills worked nt 
ell long hours nnd under such esbaus 
“UK climatic conditions as in India The 
r,r ♦ 'cton Act allows a working das 
I tweUc hours fullwork the onI\ stipu 
ition lieing tint there must Ik an inters al 
oi half an hour in the course of the das s 
ork during which the machines arc not 
frJVof'’ therefore mn 

. am in the morning to 7 pm 

•It night, with onh an inten al of halfnn 
notir m the middle of the da\ for food nnd 
18—3 


rest When we compna siah a d i\ with 
that u.mmon in I or \mcncan mills 
we find tint the Indian mills are kept nin 
mng iKtwren twenty four and tinrta liotim 

tn il Uc-(t Tin Indmn milh nm for 7 o 
1 . ...r. per week il,e m,]|. I „„,T 

ymnen mo Intwwn I.' ,„,1 ts l.oors ixrr 

\..w let ue loowiler how tl,„ „rtu,|l, 

IiT: "" •’'"-‘"'■'l-'esninorhfe 
I w.ll t ik. ,1 reeoril Irom the i.otm „h,eh 

I miele while him. he ir the Iliiekmthnm 
titi.l t. int itii Mill. m\I„,l,„, Ti 
I .Ittieti me, I t. 1 1 mi tlmt hr lm,l neorli h" , 
ra,h. t . iiolk euri ,l„r before he Lot to 
the Mill 1,1 onlir therefore to Ik. j, tine 
tiiol witlmot ilimcerof „ |oek‘c„,t 
he Imcl to tet ii|, liefori Imlfintt four - 

iKenin he meJiii tome collie nn, I n little 

footl iKfore ttiinmt, „ml l,e nllown „ 
mnrhin of ton mmntei in onlcr to In, on 
the i-ifc eiile \Mien he rcnchcil hit w ork 
he wonl,l hnic to tlnn, 1 nt the loom from 
•ix o.loek to twelie otloekwithhntillT 
nn) pmieorhnmk Then nt twclieo clock 
he iiouM hue forti nimutei nlloncl him 
in ii liiel, to h,ef„,„l w Inch com„te,l 

mniili of col I net n,„l „ httto 
In, I 1.1 cet I nek to liii loom imnelmll, , i 
tiicnu mimitcs to one ^ “ 

Mn^ii'S nt loom working „„''t,| 
oetek in the eienmi- He tol.l „,e 
thtt he UTOotl, toicl.cil home me tune 
after Imlf, „1 ,eir„ „ml then he ,10*; 
olitntii liisiiret liropetiv cook„l men! l e 
went on to Ileienlie to me how when I . 
reielral home he n o, tire.l tint i 
usualK nftcrtnkinL his food wrni =» i 
Ofl to lel He hooll) “ ] 

ntall c*ccptonSu^d ^^5 children 

The man w bo ^n^c me these details was 
a res|»cctn!)lc w orkmg man dr-iM 
pas and it will !«; noticed tl.af»i°°‘ 

Mills m Madras do not worl. tl’cse 
maximum limit of the I actorv Vet’p^” V"^ 

The. p„e foeti n.m«e^'S?"'„\ 
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for food instead of tliirt\ niimitcs, nnd 
ork 11% hours instead of tw el\ e 
But what a life to ha\e to lead nil the 
j ear round ’ W hat drudgen , w hat mono 
tonj ’ There is scarceK a break m it, ex- 
cept tlie wctklj Sundai , and a \er\ scnnt\ 
list of religious festuals, — six or se\cn 

daas in all besides Sunda\s, m the course 
of the \ car One has to take into account 
the heat and noise and dust inside the 
mills , the strain of standing for such long 
hours without a break , the practical cer 
taints , sooner or later of digestn c troubles 
owing to badK<ooked or fennented food 
the discomfort of the rnini season walk 
mg through the mufl, arm mg wet through 
often contracting chest and lung diseases, 
which are aggravated b\ the cotton fluff 
that IS alwajs flying about and getting 
into the throat It must be rememljercd 
that there are no workmen s compensation 
or sick insurance acts m India, as m the 
West,— no fund to draw from incase of 
illness W’hat a life ' 

I asked thismanwhetherhe liad to work 
the whole six hours standwff He said that 
the men were allowed to go out for a short 
time in turns to the latnnes b\ getting a 
pass and some men staied there to 
smoke But the w ork w as piece w ork and 
the managers would speed up’ one man 
against another and besides this tliere 
were o\erseers who were read> to come 
down on an\ man if he was awa\ too 
long 


Another question I asked him tras about 
the housing of the w orkmen 

‘‘Whj,’ I questioned him, “do \ou Ine 
■=*0 far aw ay from a our w ork ’ ’ 

‘It IS difficult he replied “to get even 
a single room near at hand Thevhaae 
all been taken up, and besides 1 don’t 
iike the people s habits near the Mill I 
ha\e a wife and children to bring up 'ind 
I p«fer to lue some distance aw a> 

of the mdf l.T j considerable number 

nlK ^ labourers did as he did, espea 


(litions of this workman’s life A\cresocx 
acting, w hat must be the case in thoscMilIs 
where the r.actori Act is alwa\s strained 
to Its full limits and dirt and filth and 
foul atmosphere and insanitary latnnes 
are the common daily experience’ I bate 
seen a Mill of this latter ti pc, and there 
the labourer's lot must hn\e been much 
harder than that which I hate just 
depicted, — though, possibly, the slackness 
of otersight could gitc the workman a 
greater margin for slackness in his turn 
This bnngs me to a third t\pe of Mdl. 
winch interested me greatly nnd made me 
stiuU anew the question of the length of 
hours Here the Mill was in no sense 
conducted on what might be called anti 
quoted or slotenU lines There were no 
filtht floors or badl\ built rooms, with 
foul air and stifling heat E\ery thing 
was quite up-to date The owners pnded 
theinseUcs on this fact The passages nnd 
gangwa\s were kept perfectly clear, and 
the latnne arrangements were'modem nnd 
sanitarv The rooms were well situated 
for light nnd air nnd space, nnd there was 
no foul atmosphere But, because labour 
was difficult to retain, on account of 
competition from other Mills, the great 
object of the managing body was to make 
labourers feel quite at ease and so come 
to prefer this Mill to any other This was 
effected by employ mg an o\ er plus of 
workmen to run the machines paying 
them good wages, and then permitting 
each labourer a margin of leisure to go 
out nnd smoke or sleep, while the labourer 
next to him kept an e^ e on his machine, 
which would be kept running while he was 
awa\ This relaxation would be allowed 
*ind turn about The manager him 
self told me that ven few men did more 
thaneight hours solid w ork in the course of 
the da\ I noticed that the morning meal 
was eaten w ithm the Mill W hen it w as 
brought in the men would sit down in 
little groups and eat it, w hile their fellow 
workmen looked after the looms of the f 
absentees In tins way the whole Mill 
had Its breakfast, not m the intenai but 
dunng actual working hours fhe men 
under these conditions, were contented 
and the Mill w as popular 
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1 , i poison kt* sv herein o in.i„hbourmg 
countn IS flooded nitli sn cited goods 
lust IS there IS tint hj nhich iraies ire 
stricken on the h ittle field LommerK 
itself m'i\ become -iiiotlier form of null 
t'vri'sm no kss ruthless th m ordinnrv 


How fir tins irj^umcnt concerning 
Jajiin lioUls good will come up forc(>n 
sidcration in the concluding section of tins 
pajicr 

Sliantmihttnn C I Amiri 


w'xr 


MO\LMr;NTS IN INDIAN 


1 

T HL influence of England on India has 
been most marked and mostbeneflcial m 
the department of thought and tins 
result has been achie\ed without an\ 
pressrire from the Go\ eminent The%enta 
cular languages of India ha\e been 
wonderfullj de\ eloped and in some 
cases almost e^olutlonlsed b\ the e\ 
ample of English and the needs of the 
modem ace In one sense out* hterarj 
language lias become both simpler and 
harder Though poetry was \er\ bighlj 
de\ eloped m many of the \^maculars of 
India before the IJth centur\ prose was m 
a crude and pnmiti\e condition e%erj where 
It wanted flexibihtN \ anet\ of expression 
and naturalness of mo% einent because the 
learned cared to write onlj in Sanskrit or 
Persian and if the ^ ernacular was used at 
all by them it w as used for \i nting poetrv 
(Letters and official papers were written 
in vernacular prose but thea are not 
literature) The prose w ntten in the earh 
British period was oaerloaded with hea\^ 
Sanskrit and Arabic w ords and w as as 
remote as possiblefromthc spol en language 
of the home and the street 

Vernacular prose specially in Bengal 
and Bombaj received a great impetus from 
the miss onanes who j ubhshed translations 
from the Bilite sermons and controversial 
treatises m it But tic stile w as stiff and 
orcign an I hard! j influenced our men of 
letters \ few vernacular prose worls 
y, crc also pul, Uliclii, Icr the , itroaige of 

thcGiicrnmcut for tl c ,„c ol- tU ofloali 


LITERATURE SINCE ISoO 

stmUing in the College of Fort ^^lllntll 
The nccessitv of supplMng such officers 
with text books was one incentiv e to the 
creation of a prose literature 

But a literature cannot be reall\ derelop 
ed except b\ literary geniuses And stjch 
appeared m Bengal m the middle of the 
I9th centurj in the persons of Michael 
Madhu Sudan Dutta the poet and Pundit 
Ishwar Chandra \id\asagar the prose 
writer Botli of them greatlj modernised 
the Bengali tongue and made it a proper 
vehicle for express ng the \ aned thoughts 
and feelings df modem life Both follov\ed 
the classical St^le te used Sansknt w ords 
bj preference and avoided colloquial or 
homelv expressions But at the same tiine 
there w as no stiffness no pedantrv no ob 
scuntv in their style and their genius v\ as 
shown in combining clearness sweetnes** 
and lieau^v nf ei^nressixiu w jtb aud 

puntv of diction and a certain music of 
sound 

The Bengali newspapers of the time also 
emploj ed a classical but flexible and fmrh 
simple prose In Urdu the old Muham 
madan models continued to be follow ed for 
a generation after Vidvasagar but with 
in the past 30 j ears a new school of Uvdu 
writers have risen who aim at a simpler 
more vigorous and more flexible stjle m 
imitation of modem English Prose Hhat 
Vidvasagar had achieved in Bengali vv-^g 
achieved in Hindi 20 >ears after him hv 
Hansh Chandra w ho introduced a simple 
\ aned but sw eet an I v igorous pro^e 
lather less sansknti^ed than that of Vi 1. ^ 
sagir But the influence of Bengali on 
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Ilansh Chandra is unmistakable A similar 
transformation of Marathi prose took place 
m the last quarter of the 19th centun . 
and it IS correct to sav in general that to 
clar nearly in all the lemaculars of India 
literari prose has assumed a simple and 
natural structure, and the old rigid stmc 
tures ha\e been discarded, chieflj through 
the influence of the iioicls of Bankitn 
Chandra Chatterji 

The Indian drama has been completeK 
changed smce the middle of the 19thcentur\ 
and IS now realh a close imitation of the 
modem English drama The classical 
Sanskrit model of kalidas s time has been 
entirely discarded In st\le plot, ch.irac 
tensation and acenerv , the modem drama 
in Bengali, Urdu Hindi and Marathi, is an 
open imitation of the English drama 
Manj English plai s hai e been bodilj Iran 
slated, man\ haie been adapted in a 
modified form, and onh a few miracle plai s 
of the medtieial Hindu tijie still sunne 
to remind us of the old In the earlier 
^emaeular dramas of the Bntwh period a 
highh sanskntised prose was spoken and 
there were long metrical speeches and 
outbursts ns in the French drama before 
Victor Hilgo iBut leri soon afterwards 
a colloquial prose was adoptetl which still 
holds the field Thus the Indian drama 
was completeli anglicised, much more 
quicklv than our hterarj prose 

Iswar Chandra \id^asagar mereli 
marks a transition stage m the dciclop 
ment of Bengab prose Heitnproied it no 
doubt, but he dul not proceed far enough 
in the direction of simplifi ing and modemi 
smgit Bankitn Chandra Chattegi s no\eIs 
indicate a long step in adianre The basis 
ofhis stvie Isstill the so<aned “pure’ , i e 
Sanskrit i ocabulan , but his sentences are 
shorter and simpler than those of \jd\a 
sagar and he has a richer laneta of 
eapresston and of feeling and far wider 
mterests than the w ntings oftidrasagar 
He at first a\ oided colloquial esprwsions, 
but thei got into his later noxels Long 
Sansknt compounds are frequent m hts 
earlier noiels , but towards the close of his 
hteran career his st\ le liecame simpler and 
more easiK intelligible to the common 
people He, however, retaineil to the end 


the literarj or strictly grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences, and did not adopt the 
prose that IS actualh spoken b\ the people 
in their daiK life 


II 

The third stage in the deielopment of 
Bengali literature is represented b\ 
Rabindranath Tagore We shall discuss 
onlt his prose here More than fort_\ i-ears 
ago he and his fellow wori ers "m the 
montliK inagn 2 ine Bharatt deliberateh 
ai oided Bankim s sanskntised \ ocabulan 
and used a simpler and more colloquial 
stjle without absoluteh reproducing the 
language of the man in the street The 
conservatjse cntics raised a hue and err 
that the punti of the language was 
b«ng destroyed b\ these innovators But 
this simple prose went to the hearts of 
millions ot reader* who were ignorant of 
Sansknfand could understand len little 
of formal literarj Bengali The success of 
the new stiie was also indicated by the 
nseofa large number of imitators, and 
It IS now tlie pre\ ailing prose style except 
w ith a few oandits and w nters on abstruse 
philosophical subjects 

Another solient on Bengali pro«e stile 
has been the growth of public oratory, 
both religious and political, and the almost 
phenomenal progress of the Bengali news- 
papers intended for the vast low-er middle 
class These orators and journalists have 
natnrallv adopted a stvie that is most 
readilv understood by the millions, because 
thev want to make converts to their views 
(This simplification of Bengali prose has us 
parallel m the simple English style that 
Addison introduced after England became 
a democracy as the result of the Revolution 
of 1088 ) The most popular literature of 
to-dav, namelv novels and dramas are 
vvntteo in verv muth easier and shorter 
sentences than those of cv en Bankun. though 
thev often lack the vigour, grandeur and 
V anetv of Bankim’s sfv le 

For the Inst ten y cars an acute controv er- 
sy has been going on in Bengal about intro- 
ducing into books the exact grammatical 
structure and pronunciation ofthelan'ma"e 
of tl.e man in the street at Calcutta 

Rabmdtanatb has 1>een exiienmentin'x m 
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proMUCinl isolation and linguistic differ 
ences and nsen to a sense of the oneness of 
us all This aw akened sen«ie of nationality 
has added a manU and noble element 
to the Indian literature of our da\ In plot, 
irt tieatmcnt of subjects in the general 
characteristics of style, it approximates to 
the spirit of Europe, though retaining the 


distinct fc iturcs of our yeriiacular Ian 
guages and contributing a peculiar Indian 
clement to tlie store house of modern 
thought Hence the best things in modem 
Indian literature do not appear utterly 
foreign or grotesque in the eyes of 
Eurojicau readers 

Jadlsvtii SAKKtn. 


WILLIAM ARCHER’S ‘INDIA AND THE FUTURE 


B\ LyjPVT R\i 


HI 

i N Chapter® IN \ S. M Mr \re1ier ili®cn«sc® 
Hindu Spirituality Caste and Us concomi 
tant and Manners In the first article 
yyehaye made «oinc general obseriation® on 
tins part of Mr Archer s bool The object of 
his criticism in these chapters is explained thus 
Until Hindu patriotism is dissociated from 
irrational arrogance and associated with ra 
tional humility thead\anceof the ma®® of the 
people toyyards ®elt respecting intelligence must 
iney itnbly be slow 

I for one am in full sympathy \Mth this 
object But that does not imply that I admit 
tlie gratuitous assumption made bv Mr Archer 
about Hindu arrogance Bamng a few utter 
ances yyhich maj be rightlj put down a® 
rhetoric no sen<ible Indian has eser been guilty 
of irrational arrogance Arrogance is hardlj 
ey er rational unless Mr Archer desires to chnne 
tense Ins as such Nor do yy e fullj understand 
yyhat he means by rational Inumlitj But Mr 
\rcher is an English yyntcr of repute and I n 
foreigner should not prcsnine to criticise liis 
language 

The Indian ina®ses hay e no arrogance at all 
If tliej had they yyould not haye submitted to 
foreign rule for so long Nor can that charge be 
laid at the door of the old fashioned Pandits and 
Matilyis They are irrationally humble 
if yye inaj use such nn expression Arc the 
Fn^lisli educated classes then arrogant^ 
Decidedly not Sonic of them haye only re- 
centlj started pajing the yyhite man in his own 
com There are some reactionaries yyJio haTc 
^cn encouraged to justify and excuse every 
Hindu custom bj their English masters as also 
to deprecate the adoption of European manners 
and I uropean standards So it is hardlv fair 
to hurt this charge m such a sweeping fashion 
against u® The truth is that the Engliih in 
moil yyere so much accustomed to a.di®play 
I the part of the 


irnttoml Imnulux 


Indians that the neyy spirit of independence 
which sometimes starts extolling the Indian 
civilization to the detriment of the European 
grails their sense ofpride and they call it arrogance 
Thereisnoarrogancc howexer though occasion 
ally there is an exhibition offalse pnde aocl a 
tendency to underestimate the difficulties of the 
situation So far back as 1915 in one of the 
articles 1 contributed to the Vorfern J?ei leir I 
warned nn countrymen against the dangers of 
over sanguineness W Inle pessimism is positn eh 
harmful asdispinting and discouraging optimism* 
may be misleading a® tending to produce a fr'’ me 
of mind yyhich is ahyays sanguine prone to 
belittle difficulties and to neglect xery necessary 
precautions *** The best and the safest course 
therefore yy ill be to steer clear of extreme y lew s 
to yyeigh the situation ns accurately as may be 
possible in the light of our own history*** 
Practical yyisdoin lies in eschewing oyer estmnt 
mg as yyellas under-estimating While it is no 
good under estimating our difficulties and oyer 
estmratmg our capacitie® it is perhaps more 
harmful to haye a yen loyy opinion of ourselves 
and our people * * M e have so long been in doubt 
about ourselves about the vyorld and about 
the good in the w orld that it is time to exchange 
this latter attitude of nwnd for confidence m self 
confidence in our people and hope for a better 
future 

Now when I was a boy at school and later 
even when at college the atmosphere around 
me yva® one of extreme under-cstimation and 
humility For over three quarter® of a century 
the educated Hindus had accepted the w ord of 
tile mi®sionary about their religion and therr 
post The missionaries bad made cv en a much 
loyyer estimate of us our culture and our 
capacity than Mr Archer Ins now done The 
study of‘®an®l nt was then at a discdnnt \\e 
knew almost notlung of our hi®tor\ except 
yyhat yvas told u® by our masters Gning 
credit to our foreign cen®ors for honesty truthful 
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, . I iirooc nnil tion of jt otlier\M-«e I think Hmtlu 

the rest of , ^h^ Vurope can «cll tnke care of itself Hmtlu enste 

America (d) That . ^ respects les«!eiierl dismtegrntmR nnd so \\c necdnflste notin’' 

and ^ tind over it Vs to Hindu manners I at ould not like 

thevoW ofttwe added to it in to clianRc them aery imtenalb The practice 

cerHm'oUiers Iiuha has been thanks to her of wearniR noserings nnd hcaaj '^''7'"^^ ‘j; 
nohtical and economic conditions more or less the as omen is disappearing ^^oausc (a) tlieje 
stacnant (e) That India s future goal ought nre not enough precious stones to go round 
♦nL Tint an imitation of Europe s insanita . FufOpc nnd America are consuming most m 
and •barbarism bnl tin of its them (h) tlie \ast hidW ofthcpcvpuKUQUcannot 

Kaniti and cuilization ftlTord to inicst nn\ part of their mi«enhle 

As^ regards the ridicule iihich Mr Archer pittance ofincomein jewelry (c) the comnierciuj 
heaps on the Vedas and the other UternluTC of spirit of the age is catching Indiabj thethroat 
» -thellmdos alUhat I wantto saj m this place I nm not sorr> for it 1 do not like cither tn' 
IS that thej ha\e surincd the attacks of nose-nngs or the earrings not even a\lien the 

greater men than himself and surclj the evidence latter are m om white women But I mi' 

of their witnnsic worth is greater and more here add b\ waj of explanation that manner* 
w cmlitj both in the number of the watnesses are more or less matters of local custom nnd so 
and°the character ottheir eiidence than that is the idea of bcautv What tsreioltmg to t^e 
to be found in tins book Mr Archer s w itnesses Vsiatic sense of dcCcncj is nt times extremclj 
are not generallj of the best 1 ind Th^ can beautiful to the European nnd vice versa A 
be Inrdb considered disinterested and im European is cnz> in ndmtnng certain thiUgs 
partial For example Mr Archer quotes a which our Asiatic detests 1 saj this not 
Missionary commentator of the Vedas assuring because I admire the practice of wearing no*'" 
that the fcorizon of the Rishi is confined almost rings and ear rings but because to me the 
invariable to himself He prai's for happiness of matter seems to be so trivial that Mr Vrchcrs 
neither wife nor child nor for the good of his repeated references to it seems to me to b* 
village or hia clan nor vet for his nation or endence of bad manners Mr Archer was 
people He manifests no common jovs any horrified at the sight of blood nt the temple of 
more than common sorrow s A more lud crous KaU vn Calcutta The sight is no doubt horrible 
statement than this is impossible to be con to nn> man of aesthetic sense but I will tell n 
ceued ns the Vedas are quite full of prayers of storj to Mr Areherofhow Iwnsshocked when 
the latter kind In fact most of the pravers I Msited England the first time The Headmaster 
are in the plural number In some places whole of a famous College was showing me the t«o 
chapters are devoted to prajers tor common things for which his institution was famous — 
good Tnke for example Atharva HI 30 or their kitchen and their organ WTien he took me 
Yaj \n 88 or Rig X 191 Speal ing of to the former the sight I saw shocked me 
' *■'* ' *■ b^ond description Reader can you imagine 


monstrous conceptions he quotes a hymn 
from the translation of Max MnUer which has 
been times out of number explained by other 
scholars as symbolic and which only illustrates 
the danger of translating the Vedas litcralb 
and in utter disregard of the fact that the Vedic 
language is laagiJca and etymological and that 
the same w ord is often used in different senses 
It IS impossible for me to attempt to reply to 
Mr Archers criticisms in detail (I was very 
nearly tempted to use Mr Archer sownlanguage 
and call it ms ravings ) as that w ould invoh e 
the wonting of another volume of the same or 
perhaps bigger size I am sure I could fill a 
V olume w ith quotations from European scholars 
of high repute and authority testifying to the 
sp ntuahty of the Hindus and the high v alue 
of their philosophy and literature Mr Archer 
has himself admitted that jn places though very 
grudginglj and halfheartedly which is rather 
inconsistent w ith his general sweeping dennncia* 


wfiat I saw ’ Seventy carcasses being roasted 
at once That was the thing of which my kindly 
host wras proud Of course I said nothing But 
to me it was as bad as cannibalism As to the 
habit of truthfulness Iwalladvi&eMc Archer to 
read the comedy of Nothing but the truth 
which Mr Collier hasbeen presenting m American 
theatres I hope Lord Curzon will also glance 
at it The chancellories of Europe also win 
furnish much material on that subject Let hml 
consult Messrs Bertrand Russel LoWes 
Dickinson Neilson and others who hare written 
volumes on the causes of the w ar 


• The jewellery on the persons of American 
women in New York and in jewellery stores 
would exceed the whole of British India s wealth 
in cash or jewels 
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A\ INDIAN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO AMERICA 


I T •seems on this 'ide of the Atlantic that 
Hindustan is hung m the stone age ofedoca 
tion If she really w ishes to take her nghtfnl 
place among the great nations of the world 
India must haA e a more modem educational 
system But where will she go to sect for the 
ideals of newer education * 

In the past the Indian zone ofobserAations 
has heen chiefly confined to only one country in 
theHest and that too admittedl3 backward m 
matters educational Be that as it mav this 
tone should now be pushed and widened to the 
United States Here one can see at this moment 
better than at any other what reconstmctional 

E lans are engaging the thoughts of American 
aders what re^ducationa eapenments are m 
progress for the disabled in wnr what new 
deptrtitients ore being added to eollegesof sciente 
and agnwhure 

A tew jears ago the English go\emtneot in 
India sent a fish commission to miscountiy to 
study Amencan fisheries Is u too much to 
exMt that Amencan colleges and nnuersities 
Will be considered ps worthy of careful $tud> as 
American fishcnes’ At all e\ents the lad an 
leaders v.ho are mtsrested tn the educational 
adTaneement of India should send a commission 
to America at an early date The commission 
should be made up of the t err best educational 
experts India can afford The founders of tbe 
University of Alysore Hofflens Univer«itj of 
Poona thcHmdu Umrersily of Benares as well 
as the organizers of the proposed Maslim Uni 
versity at Aligarh and the Sizamina Unnersity 
m Hyderabad should be willing to coopemte 
In sending this mis«ion to Amenca Iftheueeded 
means and initiatne fail to come from the 
government thej slfduld be furnished bv the 
nation itself For after all education is the most 
import Ant piece of business m the Indi'ui ngenda 
ju«t now 

It IS interesting to note that seicral fcireign 
countnes indudiug Japan and England base 
recently sent commissions of education to the 
United States to make an intensive study of tbe 
American educational sj stew Why should not 
India also go and do likew i*e ’ 

An Indian educational commission to America 
is not at all an idle 'peculation it is eminently 
practical. Many of the leading Amencan ednea 
tionists whom I have consulted on the sotgect 
ha\e given it their unqualified approval and 
whole hearted support I>r it alter A Jessup the 
Fresident of the State University of Iowa with 
which I have the honor to be connected for the 
past few vear« wrote to me m part 

* Should the proposed Commission Ti<it the 


United States we would be pleased to have them 
make loiva City and the State University of 
Iowa their headquarters while studying the 
schools colleges and universities m the central 
part of United States We believe that it would 
be to the advantage of such a commission to 
make this place their headquarters since in low a 
City there may be found typical public schools of 
all grades including the State University with 
its profwsional colleges of law medicine den 
tistrv pharmacy and engineering and its college 
of liberal arts graduate college and college of 
education 

TheColIege of Education of the State Umver 
sity of Iowa is equipped woth an experimental 
school including both elementary and secondary 
rades and is u>ed as a substation of the 
nited States Bureau of Education 
In the event that tbepTopesed Indian Com 
mission sbonld come to Iowa City the State 
University of Iowa would do everything m its 
power to faalrtate their work 

I also bring encouraging words of greetings 
from no less a distinguished man in the w orld 
of education than the Honorable P P Claxton 
the Commissioner of the United States Bureatt 
of Educational Washington Dr Claxton whose 
position IS verv similar to that of tbe Minister 
of Education in the British Government sent me 
among others the following lines 1 wish to 
assure you and others who are interested in the 
matter that it will give me great pleasure to 
lend whatever assistance 1 can to this Com 
mission either personally or through the United 
States Bureau of Education 

Education in India has been more or le's 
unsatisfactory The time has come when the 
frozen decorative idfals of the past should be 
slmttered and swept out of the halls of learning 
There is now a great need of a co ordmated and 
well-directed plan to build anew educatiori for 
new India And as a basisforsuchan educational 
refonn a comrai'sion of expert investigators 
and trained educators should come to Amenca 
and «ec first hand the creative work that is 
being done in comroerce industry art literature 
and science The results of such an investigation 
are bound to give imvaense stimulus for recon s- 
tniction of educational life and make it qniier 
to the very soul of India 

It only remains for me now to add that if an 
educational commission should come Mr R K 

Kbemka the veiy able President of the Hindus 

than Association of America w hieh has for years 
been help ng the newly arrived Indian students to 
choose right Amencan colleges will be delighted 
to place his service* at tbe disposal the 
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mission Should it ilcsirt, both Mr Khcmkfi 
jind I \\ould be >\inmp to look nfter tlic 
prchmmari detnils of its \isit and pilot it 
through thecoimtri Those i\ho nrc interested 
m the pHn or want information comenimg 
American educational opportiuuties art mailed 


to comnnniicntc with the I’rcsidcnt of t 
Ilmduathnn Association, HR West RRth Stre > 
New York Cit\ 

lOWaCitl. SliplIlMlRA Ro'-F, M A .I’ll Dv 

U S A Lecturer tn the Stntc UniyeniV 

of foil a 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Condition of the Hindu Untvertily. 

A correspondent signing himself A Senator pf 
the Hindu Lntversitj has attempted to replj to 
ma article on the Hindu Uniaersitj published t» 
thejune Number Along with much iirelcaaitt 
matter, eaasion of the mam issues and replies to 
what 1 neier said or suggested he Imscontradic 
ted several of nij statements of facts Now mj 
membership of ei er^ academic and administrfl* 
tivebodj of the Hindu Umv ersitj has given me 
a more accurate and first hand know ledge of the 
present condition of the Hindu Universitj and 
the causes thereof than a mere Senator can 
hate 

I shall not weary the reader bv refuting evefj 
one of Senator’s contradictions A few tjpical 
instances will suffice to convince him where truth 
• lies The sudden and capricious changing of the 
starting point of the college day given on p 050 
18 based on the diarv of a professor who kept an 
accurate record of these changes with dates But 
Senator non chalantly denies it, sajtng that the 
change was made from season to season if the 
latter had been the case, tlieie would have been 
only one change in the j ear and not six as was 
actually the case last vear The duration of 
“{nc 'W'v's •onerrtam ‘fha’i one hay 

about midday no bell was rung though more 
than 48 minutes had passed Two professors 
inquired at the office which professed helpless 
ness in the absence of the Principal s special 
instructions on the subject as the periods were 
being changed so often 

Again, Senator writes It is plain untruth to 
say that Mr Gurtu is going awav’ This 
writer’s notion of truth and untruth must be 
diametrically opposed to that of all lioncst mon, 
seeing that Mr Gurtu openly declared the 
severance of his connection with the Hindu 
Universitj at the 1st meeting of the committee 
for bringing out the results and repeated it on n 
later date when there was a council ineetiit"- 
The reader can judge of the veracity ofa writer 
\\ho denies known facts in the hope that his 
defence of the rotten condition of the Hindu 
University will find credence with the innocent 

public outside llenares 

Similarly . a show of correction has licen made 


in sonic caseswherc the Senator’s replv 
irrelevant to the issue I said that Mr Chint 
mam and Dr Jha bad resigned tbeir seats on t ‘ 
tToifflci/ and other bodies The contradiction 
Senator IS that Mr Chmtnniani was never ’ 
the Senate ' ^ 

Senator indulges m a long rhapsody on t“ 
serviceofMr Alalaviya to the University B‘’‘ 
his sacrifices in its cause Now , in thanking 
Malaviya for Ins exertions, ins worslnppe* 
should not lose all sense of proportion nor ta^' 
leave of common decency, unless they wish 
make their master ridiculous They have be®" 
steadily following the policy of effacing t|‘® 
memory of Sir Siindar Lai, but for whom t"® 
Hmdu'University would not have been allow^" 
by Sir Sankaran Noir its independent existen®® 
with effect from 1st Oct 1017, ns is well knovi** 
at Simla It is a bad school of ingratitude 
which Mr Mnlavaja is training his ndmirei* 
Where \\ ill his memory be after liis death, “ 
w e can judge from Sir Sundar Lais posthumo*’® 
reward at Benares’ ^ 

When Sir Harcaurt Butler w as welcomed At 
the Unnersitv "'m August 1018, Dr Gane^h 
Prasad publicly spoke of the Hindu Universi^' 
as the creation of Mr Malaviy a Sir Harcou*’t 
m'nts re^T saih, ''ThisDnn ersrty represents D't 
enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Pandit M M Mal^' 
V ry a anrf the unfailing wiSdoni patriotic dev*’ 
tion and patient industry of vour late ViC'-’’ 
Chancellor, Sir Sundar Lai How much tl’® 
country owed to him how much it has lost 
his untimely death, I know as fully ns any ^ 
you If any thing could deepen the infamy 

the ingratitude to Sir Sundar Lai by the pr®" 
sent rulers of the Hindu University, it was thA* 
their omission was corrected by a foreigner ah'* 
outsider id e the prov incial gov ernor , 

luthesame month Mr Malaviya addrev«c” 
the students of the C H C after which 
Ganesh Prasad evliorted them to shout thru?® 
Afa/aii Alaharnj Ki Jm ’ The gross syCoplianC> 
produced a titter among the audience , even th® 
idol blushed at the piija offered to him and cned 
out ‘No, no, give three cheers for the Hindu 
Vishvavidyalaya ” The true value of a man® 
services to an institution is proportioned to tb® 
sacrifice he has made for it That iv the real 



incidence of the tnx he pays Now u is well 
Sond\"rl''?* Unnersitj worl. made Sir 

«^nf t° Benares ra the 

‘J'l' betond hisfim 
in for that single day Rs 3 000 

Mr should a so be borne in mind that if 

Unn collecting inone% for the Ilindn 

nra^ I i.**!!® V "bat professional 

on the other side of the 
Si n®”"'^^ as the accredited agent of the 
wnuM cnf«e to high places which 

orator Vif to him as a stump- 

n Tbe gam has been mutual 
Mr >f for the sake of argument that 

Mr Mnlaina hasdone forthe H H I all that 
IS claimed for him b\ hishlmd admirers we must 
«ali^ w hat price w e are being asked to pa^ for 
It Money getting is onlv a means to an end 
effiom Ideal the 

mcienci thegood name of the Hindu Imnersiti 
and Of tountigfor subscriptions 

tafor^f‘*II®T'r^* traTcIlmg agent iheabsentee die 
matbemaiicians who 
haienot forgotten their algebra an! s.mpleanth 
pursuit of higher rcseawh will 
«nmit the correctness of the formula that 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Mahtiva moner fretting 
mtehine then Malarira mnst be roiernor 
the Hindu IniMfsitt 

Dassletter”*'* fcf "hieh see Baba Bhagwan 
IssIDB \ lew 


14^1 

scholars are produced thev are as lnn»o.. ui 

tiiiicthe[,„dof,tairi,h“h shra'lIfS 

wntten m flattering terms For tlie sa\e of the 
Hindu UnneiNuy we shall be glad to find that 
such reports are radically false In any case a 
^ SI^en for delay 

louersilt appointments until the tvoe of m-i? 

It should be ^^arded 
circumstances to make some 
tempomn appointments 

said-also from an inside 
source-there appears to be an absence of lotalti 

«aff the membe^ o^thi 

mfrand it would seem from the attemot to 
.* j'*™* the Pnncipil thTt^L „ 

not treated as one has learned to expect To us 

Ganesh Prasad neither dwth 

nor indireetti the sntetiient* Ahnut 
arc realU indefinite and not such^s to*^m™° 

b«„' 


The Benares Hindu Uniyersity An oul 
aide View of an Inside Criticism 
It Hindu or not who belieies that 

timclu culture and learning haie particular con 
tributions to make to the wellbimg ofhnmanit> 
lust place great hopes upon the esenfnal 
^leiements of the first Hindu Imaersity of 
^nt times Ihit the greater one s ms,ght into 
j^^ture of such an institution ns a UniTcrsiti 
Wd the more closely one has followeiltlie course 
01 the histones ot other Iniyersitics the snore 
patient one will be with regard especiatly to the 
efforts of the earl\ yean ofa new Initersity 
.1 Perhaps before all things necessary to go 
Slowly „i circumstances of this kind In the 
Partiailar conditions of Infuan keademte life 
wh,.h does not seem to tram asw very mane 
Prorument scholars, an I m whivh when such 


efficient organisation at “the bepnnw",a"'t'h7 

Perhaps It IS sufficient to say her.. ♦!,.,» wi. 

' V manner he does \\e do not^oiJ 

a bnefifor the po icy which the Pn^j? " 

but wc beWie that he mmht mye „ 
to modi of what the cntic sa« ^ ^ 

There is real ground for re-sret ,r, ♦!.. 
t.onof tt. '.«-Cha„„.l„Sj'L 

the S 

Oltside Critic 



A PEACE THAT IS NO PEACE lol 


II The settlement of e\er 3 question, 
\\helher of temtorv, of so\ereigatv, of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement bi the people 
imraediateU concerned, and not upon the 
basis of material adiantage or interest 
of anj other nation nhich mai desire a 
different settlement for the sake of its own 
exterior influence or mastery 

III The consent of all nations to be 
goremed m their conduct towards each 
other by the same pnnciples of honour 
that govern the indmdpal citizens of all 
modem states m their relations wnth one 
another 

lY The establishment of an orgamsa 
tion of peace which shall make it certain 
that the combined power of free nations 
wall check everv mi asion of right 
C The Fue Repvisjtes 

I The impartial jostice meted out 
must involve no discnmmation between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to w horn w*e do not w ish to be just 
It must be a justice that plajs no fai our 
itts and know s no standards tint the equal 
rights of the several peoples coucemed 

II Ko separate or special interest of 
any Sngle nation, or anv group of nations, 
can be made the basis of anv part of the 
settlement which is not consistent wath the 
common interest of all 

III No leagues or alliances or special 
understandings, shall be made within the 
general and common family of nations 

IV No special or selfish economic 
combinations, and no emplormcnt of 
economic boj cott shall be made except 
whenthepower of such boycott is vested 
in the League of Nations for discipline or 
control 

V All international agreements and 
treaties must be made known m their 
entiretv to the rest of the w orld 

D The Five Issues 

I Shall the militarj power of any 
nation, or any group of nations, be snfiered 
to determine the fortunes of peoples, over 
whom thev have no right to rule, except 
the right of force ’ 

n Shall strong nations be free to 


wrong weak nations and make them sub 
ject to their purpose and interest ’ 

III Shall people be ruled and dominat- 
ed, even, m their own internal affairs, bj 
arbitrarr and irresponsible force, or b\ 
their ow o w-ill and choice ’ 

IV Shall there be a common standard 
of nght and pri\ ilegc for all peoples and 
nations or shall the strong do as they 
w ill and the w eak suffer w ithout redress ’ 

\ Shall the assertion of right be 
haphazard and bj casual alliance , or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common nghts ’ 

There are certain extremely important 
utterances of President W ilson, interpreting 
the Armistice position which were made 
during the davs of the Peace Cbnference 
sessions Ihe following are the most 
important — 

(a) Speech to the Italian Deputies 
January 3, 1019 

Our task at Pans is to organise the 
fnendship of the world to see to it that all 
the moral forces that make for nght and 
justice and libertv are united, and ate 
given a Mtal organisation, to which the 
peoples of the w orld w ill gladly and readilj 
respond ’ 

(6) Address to the jPeflce Conference 
January 25, 1919 

We are here to see that the very founda 
tionsof this war are swept away These 
foundations are the power of small bodies 
of men to waeld their w ill and use mankind 
as pawns in their game Nothing less than 
the emancipation of the w orld from these 
things will accomplish peace 
(c) Speechin the Chamber of Deputies 
Feb 3. 1919 

”\\e have come to work out awotld 
which is fit to live in and in which all 
countries can wyoi the heritage of libertv 
for which France, Amenca, England and 
Itah have paid so dear 

(d) Message to the American People 
Feb 2k. 1919 ^ . 

“The men, who are in the Conference at 
Pans, realise that thev are the servants of 
their own people, and that the spirit of 
their people has awakened toanew purpose 
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rnn modern rhyiew tor \ugust, loio 


Trcat\ about guarantees of disarmament 
being gi\en by the Allies General Smuts 
confesses, m his statement of ^\hat happen- 
ed, ‘regret, that the abolition of mihtansm 
IS confined to the enem\ ’ 

W’hat can be sai^ about responsible 
people, \\ho first solemuh pledge them 
seU es that adequate guarantees of disar 
mament shall be gi\en and taken, who 
then insist on the disarmament of the 
other side, And, last of all when the other 
side IS disarmed refuse to gi\ e an\ guaran 
tee themsehes ’ 

There is a certain action sometimes 
tried bi sharpers called the confidence 
tncl It IS difficult not to call the action 
of the Allies h\ that name 


(ill) No single point was insisted on 
more often in the Armistice terms than that 
of the free self determination of peoples 
that peoples should be go\ erned according 
to their ow n choice and not merelv used as 
pawns bj the stronger nations All the 
territorial articles, in the Fourteen Points 
j 'lew The principle is 

defined w ith great care and exactness in 
the second of the Four Factors and it is 
also implied in the first two of theFue 
Requisites and the first four of the Fne 
Issues Indeed it would hardly be too 
much to say that the War uas determined 
by this issue Yet m the Petce Treati 
terms ue hnou that the foUotvmg four 
territorial changes against (Ae mil of the 
^ecfdS force have been 

fields, which is German temtoiw , is to be 
handed over to France w ith anintemational 
admmistra'ne control for fifteen years’ 
exploitation after which a plebiscite is to 
^'sguise of this plebiscite is 
too thin to decen e an\ one 

(b") Temton bordering on Poland is to 
be handed oNer to Poland though the 
population IS German 

(c) A part of the northern Adriatic 
coast IS to be gu en to Itah even where the 
population IS not Italian 
tui?P ‘"Shts m the Shan 

China are to be handed 
\er to Japan e\ en tlioiiK Clima stroncK 
nnd emphaticalK objee^ “ongu 


It IS not unhkcK that other breaches of 
the right of self determination hai e actuall' 
been decided upon In the Council of Four, 
cspecialh m Asia Minor , but, apart from 
this, those winch hate been pubhch nek 
now Icilged appear tome mconttstnbh to 
protc that the Armistice terms ha\c been 
departed from m order to satisfv impernlis 
tic aims The terms bate not been honour 
ablv kept 


B It is difficult to record conciseU ah 
the economic and financial exactions which 
haie been lc\icd upon Gcrmani under the 
Peace Treat! The following is a brief 
summan of the mam points — 

(a) German!, an industrial country 
depending oncoal and iron, loses one third 
of her coal supplv, nnd two thirds of her 
coal reset! es 

(h) She loses one half of her iron supph. 
and three fourths of her iron reset! cs 
(c) She has agreed to grant freedom 
of transit through German territory to 
persons, goods, ships, carnages und 
mails from or to anj of the allied or associ 
ated powers, without customs, transit 
duties undue delays, restnctions, or dis 
criminations ” 


(Q) ©ne restores all devastated regions, 
and makes good an^ coal deficienc! She 
also must gi\e option to France, Belgiuni 
and Itnlj on 21,500,000 tons of coal 
annuallj (one se!enth of German! ’s pre 
war production ) For 3 years, she must 
deluer b^sol, coaltar and ammonia to 
lorfeits 5000 railw a! engines 

5000 motor lomes 160 000 railwav cars 

(e) She forfeits all ocean ships of 1,600 

gross tons and upwards, one half of those 
™"r'' 1.000 tons, and one 

quarter of her steam traulers and fishing 
S™ * ufidition, she is bound to build a 

fiaejears”*^^ ships for the Allies w ithin 

nllx Germany is stripped liter 

IS this account, she 

of tat of all opportunit! 

tri ^ctwe part m Indus 

a^err,*- abroad — so far as the con 

querors can dictate 

the addition to all this, 

the responsibihu for a war Indemnity 
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(cilled compens-ition) ^hich !s to befin*>l]\ 
settled an Inter nlJied Commission not 
Inter thnn Mn^ 1st 1921 She pledges m 
initnl indemmtn of 20 000 000 000 mnrks 
\nthin t^^o 3 t^rs and to issue bonds for 
40 000 000 000 mirks assuring the fall 
pijment of these bonds within dOiears 
The total discharge would require 160 000 
000 000 marks Staggering alrcadj under 
an enormous public debt dm en out of the 
world markets andeconomicalli imprisoned 
within German! s own markets with her 
economic equipment exhausted hi the war 
each single (jerman famiK will bane to 
pa\, for the next 20 tears m addition to 
all other burdens 300 rupees out of its 
own scant! domestic miome to the \lhes 

It is this Peace Treat! which Mr Elo!d 
George declares must lie fulfilfeil at the 
IiOint of the sw on! and not dlowedtolK 
come a scrap of j ajicr It is thisltaci 
Treat! winch hesa\s tan lie guiraniici! 
because the guarantees incliuk the dis 
armament of German! and tin. destruction 
of her arsenals 

It rnai be thn« guarantewi but again 
w-c ask the tiuestioti/— Is this lair ts itjust 
IS it hum in k it tnie to the Amustiee 
proposal ’ There is not the least doubt 
that German! was inhumane in war hut 
that IS no reason wh\ the \lhea shoald not 
he humane m peace 

1 lace the«c economN terms «ide b\ «idc 
With President INilson « own «i»e<xh con 
taming the I ourteen Poitit« — on the 
bists of which the \rmisticc wa« made 
Here are liis ow n w ord-* — 

The d i! of conquest ftiwl aggTOn«U«« 
mentis gone b\ l>e ha!e no jcaJou'c 
of t»erman griatnc*^ nnd here is nothing 
in this prograramt w Inch impairs it He do 
not wisli to ivjun. Gerrnim or to block 


m am wai her legitimate influence or 
power Me wish her onh to accept 
a place of equahti among the peoples of 
the world — the new world m which we 
now luc 

Then take the Bntish Officers Ofhcial 
Rejiort of conditions todai in German! — 
We were shocked at the condition in 
the poor quarters Spmich is brewed in 
the AifeAens for babies of three weeks 
to three ^ears old and the sight of babies 
sucAiRg«pinacA soap out of their 6of(/e« 
in phee ot milk is distressing Charts 
show that babies at the end of their third 
leardo not weigh much more than at the 
end of their hrst i ear 


I haxt put side b\ side with MF! little 
comment of nn own the professions and 
the practices of the VIJicd statesmen to 
wanls German! 

The Treat! which has ended the war 
with Germ inv contains bo true or lasting 
{Kacc liccnuv. «. is based ujion untruth 
It will ha!c to Ik undone 

Just na froh! e\m cornir of the 
world the era went up licforc against the 
mhtimamC! of the war methods em 
ploicil b! German! which •‘hockcii 
the con«ciencc ot m inkind so now from 
eierj corner of the world the era will 
go up agam*t the inhumanitv of these 
jKcce methods of the Allies wliKh as 
soon as tliC! nrc fulli known and under 
stood Windhoek thtcon"i«:KnceDf mankind 
IneMtahU this will come to pa^s and the 
!oice of thoughtful men eien-where will be 
char and «troiig 

Jah *> /'>/y C I t'CDRFws 

Adanfiniietaii 


THE V.OKK1NG OE TUF lIlNDk EM\ CR''IT\ 

Xu'^inth AouiNiTKCTtov i>P rr^ iir«n.TN sitr teachers m election* to the Erecutirc 

I T has lx<n ■shown iii the Jure Numlicr Council ofthe Hindu Lnirersitv m IDIS 
of thfc k<\iew how a* the rc*n)t of not a singV meeting was attendctl he even 
prefemng nK'c-ntecs to revdent Lnwer hall ofits rrcmlicrv and tint mo<t ofthe 
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THH MODERN REVIEW TOR \UGUS1, 1919 


THE DUTIES OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F rom Dr R C Mojumdar s learne*! 
^\o^k on Corpor'\te Life w Ancient 
India which has been recently publish 
dd, we learn that in the Vedic Age kings 
w ere sometimes elected the sabims and 
samrtjs which were a part of the constitu 
tion, that the onU means b\ which n\al 
claimants to the throne sought to g.ain 
o^er the assembh was supremaci in debate 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
rajaAartara/i (King makers) met together 
to select a King ^ that the King's Pn\ \ 
Council (calledmantnpansAarfbj Kautilya) 
w as, according to the Mahabharata • to 
consist of 4r Brahmanas 8 Kshattntas 
21 Yaisjas, 3 Sudras and 1 Suta, that the 
whole of northern India immediateh 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non monarchical or republican states 
know n as ganas that even in the Dewan 
some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form ‘ that unit\ was 
the chief refuge of the ganas' and that it 
was onlj from the fifth centurj A D 
onwards thatthej ceased to be rnioortant 
factors in Indian politics 

As instance of the custom of electine 

the king maj he mentioned the Tunaira, a 
inscnption of the Satrap RndraLmn^ 
ruled in Ujoajim about the middle of the 
second century A D here if id 
that men of all castes nent to 
chose him as their lord for their protec 

‘ We nhcle subject has been treated in 

1 Ramavam n 67 2 
2 Santip-^rkT Section 83 

3 \ide no «« a. 

w, SFW^»r -v (first centurr 

B O- Sfhxnineml,, ^ 

"^-Maha 

bbarat^ s^tipam section 107 

ftfckw" (ISM™””'’"'''''' " 


the book under reference withn wealth of 
detail which leates no doubt m the 
mind of the reader that “institutions 
which we are accustomed to look upon as 
of western growth, had also flourished in 
India long, long ago ” (p 122) * 

M> object in writing tins short article 
IS to add a few more authorities which I 
ha\e come across in the course of raj read 
mg on the duties of kings In the Maha 
bharata ’ w e read , 

Thekmgwho taking the sixth of the produce 
crom hi« subjects fails to protect them is said 
sms h'H’self the entire burden of their 


The protection of his subjects is the highest 
after life theW 

ous them of n sixth of their merits otherwis 


k, “ oi tneir merits otherwise 

e'^'cting taxes from his subjects and yet 
>>' ■» roSd by themof 
Ins merits and himself eats their sms , 

But non here has this idea been more 
lorciblT expressed than in the Mnrkandeja 
rurana" u here the royal sixth has been 

India hf t?” J**' subject Buddhist 

c V vS 'r"* “ ^piC ludl, by 

translated^hir u knutilya s Arthusaitru 

Bk T ch VI ?n Bk k sh kik, 

Vll/lremr, . VIII ch II Bk XIII ch V, &e 
Sri a“ ch br Prof Benoy Kumar 
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THE UUTIt-S OF KINGS IN \NCIEVr INDIA 




descnb«d as the king s rakshan’ibetanam 
or ^\ ages for protecting his subjects Here 
a distinct contrast IS implied between tiie 
king and the people o% er v. hom he reigns 
b\ anrtueofwhich thenghtofthesoiereign 
to exact tnbute from his subjects is stncth 
limited bi hiS obligation to render them 
adequate semce in the shape of protection 
The whole passage runs thus 

If the subjects after paring a sixth of the 
produce as tnbute to the king ha\e to he 
protected bj others the king is sore to go to 
hell this tnbute has been fixed bs former 
jurists as the kin§ s snlan for protecting Ins 
subjects ifthc king does not protect them m 
return he robs them aad is guilt) of theft 

The Code of Minu displajs a high re- 
gard for the kmgh position and sars that 
the king IS a great deit\ m human shape * 
and that the Lord created the king for the 
presen ation of order on earth ’ \et 
Manu declares that the king n ho through 
lafatuatioQ oppresses his own state soon 
loses his kingdom as well as his hfe with 
his w hole famih Just as a mans Mtahtt 
iS undermined through phtsical suffering 
so also the king 8 life is shortened In the 
oppression of his state * The Maha 
bharata** ecengoes the length of sajing 
that an unrighteous king deseries capital 
punishment 

Nowhere has the object of the tribute 
paid to the kmg been more beautifulU ex 
pressed than in the well known lines of the 
immortal Kalidasa where he sajs that the 
king lei les tases on his subjects for their 
own welfare jttst as the sun draws up mots 

10 utii) tsaiiB m ' 
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ture from tlie earth onli to return it a 
thousandfold (m the shape of ram) * * 

The proper rnanner of ki i mg the tnbute 
has bera aer\ hapjiil^ illustrated in a 
passage m the Mahabharata '* and the 
same idea is also to be found m the Manu 
samhita** and the Garuda Parana ' ' 

Sajs the Mahabharata 
The king «hould tip the resources of his 
kingdom as gentle as the bee sucks honej from 
the flower as men milk a cow w ithout w oundmg 
her udder and staning the calf as the leech 
(innks the blood as the tigress takes her cubs 
between her teeth and lifts them inthout m 
dtctitig pant as the mouse bites the sole of the 
feet imperceptibly with its shaip teeth from 
people in affluent circumstances the king should 
fe, j raxes on a graduaJIi ncreasing scale 

In the Sabliaparva of the Mahabharata 
ther*'*'! long dialogue between Nara^a 
and \udhisthira on the duties of kings 
from which the following extract*" is 
giien Narada asks kudhisthira 

Is thi kingdom persecuted bj thievish or 
covetous people by tee imprudence of minora 
or the mrtuence of women or thyself or not’ 
In thi kindom bast thou establ shed large 
tanks and likes full of water and hast thou 
d stributed them m such a manner that all the 
lands have a proper share* Of hast thou left 
the agneukure of thy realm wholli dependent 
on the mercies of the gods * In thy kingdom 
do not the agricuhunsts feel the w ant of either 
gfi n ®r food * And dost thou out of due 
con* deration grant tl e tiller* of thv realm 
loan* at a small tate of interest * O child are 
the departments of thv state deal ng with the 
lot r professions of agncvlture trade cattle- 
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THC WORKING OK THE HINDU UNI\ERSITY 


Now mark the sequel Smce that Senate 
meeting e/eien months haNC elapsed but no 
duh sanctioned selections haie been made 
available Towards the end of the acade- 
mic year 1918—19, a brochure of 17 pages 
containing the hackney ed Chanakv a s/ohas 
and some 180 couplets from the Ramaxan 
waspnnted, but as the booklet has not 
yet been passed by the Board the Facnlty 
and the Senate, it cannot be used m the 
classes Thus our academic mountain, 
after hav mg been m labour for 2 y ears and 
2 months (May 1917— July 1919) has not 
even brought forth the pro\ erbial mouse 
An impasse n as reached in Dec 1918nbea 
Bn examiner in M A Sanaknt wrote to 
say that he could not possibh set his 
paper of the next examination as the 
selections from the \edas had not yet been 
made The Vice Chancellor had to use his 
emergency powers and prescnbe certain 
books to aavr the situtation,— thus justi 
fyingMr Sheshadn's wsdom But what 
tune had the candidates to prepare these 
pieces tvhich were announced on 19th 
Januaiy 1919, while the examination 
Tvas to take place in April next 

This Sanskrit selection subcommittee 
Was appointed on 5th May 1917 wuth ifie 
ttiernbers But its Jfrst meeting was held 

31st October 1918 (i e Itkyears after 
Wards) only one member attending The 
2nd and 3rd meetings w ere attendecl by the 
same number and the 4th and 5th by fuo 
members, outof five ’ And this (or these) 
“resolved ' on behalf of the whole bodv 
Happily there is no quorum in a subcoin 
ttiittee 

Promises asd plrpormakces 

No private gentleman w ho has the least 
sence of responsibility w ill makfe any pro- 
Rnse which cannot under normal circuta 
stances be earned out Caution in this 

assurance gi\en by Mr Malavij'i Ibe^Ieive to 
Withdraw the resolution’ Mr MaKviV-v Unme 
o'atly msisteil on the word assursace bemg 
changed into eaphnation so that no rcspon«ibi 
bty would he on him when his assurances after 
wards come to nothing ns tliev hire actinlly 
done 

* Later, the M A eximination tins put off 
m Juh , on vcconnt of the late epidenia 


which IS expected to hav e a permanent im 
personal existence, stretching bey ond the 
lues ofits founders In raising subsenp 
tions (or w hat comes to the same thing, 
mattraeting students) there is naturally a 
strong temptation to humour the audience 
and a practised orator is apt to let hiS 
tongue run aw ay w ith him But promises 
made on such occasions without due consi- 
deration of their practicabilitv, have a 
disadvantage they come home to roost, as 
Mr Malaviya s are now doing to the dis- 
may of the officers of the University 

Mahatma Munshi Ram, the revered 
leader of the (Jurukul educational scheme, 
recently remarked in adressing the C H C 
students — 

It may be gcdition to n\ so in this hall but 
none of the founders of this Uniiersitv revhieS 
whit they mein when they speaJ. of this mstitu 
tion reproducing the educational ideal of ancient 
Aryavirta Such dazzling promises are mide by 
your leiders when they find it necessary to 
induce a shower of silver from the audience Rut 
in practice thev have only added one more to 
the stereotyped Lniversities of modem India 
^ou attend lectures lead free and easy lives 
crim at the end of the term and go through the 
grind of the ecammation here as elsewhere 

The orator and fipancial resource 
beggar of the Hindu Unit ersity has been 
telling his audiences that it w ould harmo- 
nise the East aud the est intellectually , 
that It would impart the highest modern 
or Western knowledge while reviving the 
devotion and morality of ancient India, 
and therefore all Hindus, all well wishers 
of India have a sacred duty to subscribe 
to it “Easier said than done,’ one is 
tempted to reply m the language of Carlyle 
when criticising Scott’s dying speech'to 
Lockhart 

The sy nthesis of the East and the \\ est 
can be effected only by divinely gifted 
geniuses who are born as the winds of 
Fate blow "iou cannot create them to 
order. Or bv mechanically stamjnng men 
With the hall mark of Ph D and D Sc 
In religion such a synthesis w as effected 
by Rammohun Rot a century ago, and in 
literature bi Ribindranath, three ' genera- 
tions afterw ards In art w e ire still stnv - 
^wet IS still more obligatory on tlie 
leaders of an institution, like a Unnersitv 
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THE DUTIES OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F rom Dr R C Mnjumdnr s learned 
work on Corponte Life w Anctent 
India which has been recently imbhsh 
id we learn that m the Vedic Age kings 
were sometimes elected b\ the sablns and 
saraitis which were a part of the constitu 
tion that the onU means bj which n\al 
claimants to the throne sought to gam 
o\er the assembly was supremacj mdebate 
that after the death of king Dasaratha the 
ra/aiartara/i (King mal ers) met together 
to select a King- that the Kings Pmi 
CounallcalledmantnpansAadh} Kautilya) 
■nas aecojrdmg to the Mahahharata > to 
ronsist of 4 Brahmmas 8 Kshattnias 
21 Vaisyas 3 Sudras and 1 Sutt that the 
ivhole of northern India immediately 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non monarchical or republican states 
known as ganas that eien in the Deccan 
some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form that unity was 
the chief refuge of the ganas' and «iatit 
was only from the fifth century A D 
onwards that they ceased to be important 
factors in Indian politics ^ 

As an instance of the custom of electing 
the king may be mentioned the Junagadh 
inscaption of the Satrap Rudradaman who 
ruled m Ujjayini about the middle of the 
second Centura A D where it isrepresenW 
that men of all castes went to him and 
chose him as their lord for their protee 

The whole subject has been treated in 

1 Rann\ina II G7 2 
2 S'ltitipirva Section 8i 

B Cl- 

«rT UTV ««. HI 

bharatn Sam, parra section 10- “ 

= m-tSrfiimiiyep.ii , 

quoted tit n 22 Dr TUaicj i " ^ * 
of the Deccan (1884) " Early History 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail which lea%es no doubt m the 
mind of the reader that ‘ institutions 
which wc are accustomed to look upon as 
of w estern grow th had also flourished in 
India long long ago (p 122)“ 

Mj object m writing this short article 
IS to add a few more authorities which I 
lia\e come across in the course of mj read 
ing on the duties of kings In the Maha 
bharata ’we read , 

The kmc %%ho taking the siath of the produce 
from Ins subjects fails to protect them is said 
to take upon himself the entire burden of their 
sms 


Similarly m the Bhagavata Purana* 

The protection of his subjects is the highest 
of royal \irtues bj which in after life the king 
robs them of a sixth of their merits otherwise 
by exacting taxes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them he is robbed by them of 
hts merits and himself eats their sms 

But nowhere has this idea been more 
forcibly expressed than in the Markandeva 
Purana • w here the roj al sixth has been 


r.,^ V nV. vt" same subject Baddhtst 
/nAa by Rh>s Davids ch II Bp,c India by 
?rj, K Kautilya s /IrfAasa.tra 

translated by R Shamasastry Bk I ch XIX 

BkXIII ch V S,c 

Sarka? I Eenoy Kumur 


Adiparva section 213 verse 9 

8 ’9*1 wsiTin^si^T yxyrt 

^ 49)aTiI *ttr*r*T I 

UoITsn— 

Skanda 4 ch 20 v 14 

ch 18 r G 7 
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renring ’ll! 1 hnnklng nmnge 1 bj honest nm! follo\\ the p'lth of justice, are peaceful 
officers Uj on these O son depends the hippi and Without mutual jealousy, there one 
nessoftlw people « 5 houW fix his habitation, as it is pleasant 


The happiness of the people should m 
deed be a prime consideration w ith good 
kings according to the ancient political 
theorists of India Raja prnkntirfinjnnat ' — 
the word i mg in Sanskrit is dented from 
arootwhichmeanstopleascfthe people) ** 
Whether the banishment of Sita was 
morallj justifiable or not, the fact remains 
that Rama knowing m his heart of hearts 
that his queen was chaste and honour 
able*® did not scruple to exile her in 
her delicate state ofhealtli in order to please 
his people In the Matsja Purana,*’ we 
hat e the follow mg pregnant adtace 

Evert kmg should consider what are the nets 
which please or offend the people m liis state 
and he should take particular care to atoid 
the offensite nets 0 moon of the solar dtnasty 
royal prosperity depends on the people being 
fat ourahly disposed Hence the best princes on 
earth should catefullj art in such a w at as to 
please the people 

In tw o passages m the Vamana Parana** 
and the Brahma Parana*"* we hate it 
that where the king is tirtuous and potter 
ful and hia officers are tt ell disposed totvards 
him, and the countrt is well governed, and 
where moreover the people live m unity 

IS Xf^l^wsiT e^ll^'stxrerr 

Mahabh^rata Santiparta section 59 t 12'> 

20 'nsUXISTT ^ *1 VTT wfeui)’ 

Ratnarana Uttar^1 mda 

21 §1*1 ^ ^ I 

trai ftaiT u 

TTini»r?T 

xrnt *TcTT »n*qrT*n^ t 

nfr k 

ch 215 \ 95—96 

22 i u 

f. ^ ch 14 V 55 

23 Tsmijan ^ TRt i 

iraRra 

arXT *iiTirxfpsi" 

II 

ch 221 ^ 110—11 


to reside jn such a countrt, whereas it is 
otlicrwi^tc in a country tinder a bad king 
The set cn deadly sms of a king arc— (a) 
cxcesaite fondness for hunting (b)ganib 
Img (c) cxcessite sexual indulgence (d)dnm 
kenness (c) financial extrat agance (f) hahi 
tual use of harsh language (g) fondness for 
setert punishments ** In the last lines 
of the same chapter tt e are referred, for de 
tads, to the treatises of Sukra and Vnlns 
pati, who are said to be the founders of 
the science of politics 

Ancient Indian nuthonties were not ten 
fat ourahly disposed towards bureaucra 
cies Manu lat s dott n the follow mg 

Since the sen ants of the king whom he has 
appointed guardians of districts are gcnenlh 
knates who sene what belongs to other men 
from such knaves let him defend his people ’ ** 
Kalhan in Ins Rajatarangim etety 
where bitterly complains against the 
Ka>asthn”s or royal officers, who accord 
mg to Sir Aurel Stem, were mostly Brahm 
ms by caste and ndicules their sacrosanct 
pretensions According to the Sakramti 
the 1 mg should take the side not of his 
officers blit of his subjects ** ‘For who', 
says Sukrachary a does not get mtoxica 
ted by dnnl mg the \ anity of office ’ * * 
Alluding to Hieun Tsang s descnption 
of the grand Parliament of Religions 
convened bv Harshav ardhan imder the 
presidency of the celebrated Chinese Master 
of the Law, Mr Havell says 

Another striking characteristic of Indi-in 
political life IS the extraordinary deference shown 
bymiUtaiy rulers to the authorised exponents 
of national culture the profession'll pandits 

The influence of philosophers was n(it 
the only factor in curbing royal despotism 
The coronation oath which the ling had 
to swear required him to consider always 
as God whatev er is law and whatever is 

24 I 

airrsufj-irq giTaifh ii 

K.alikapurana ch 84 v 42 

25 Chap VII v 123 

26 1 754 27 ii 227 

28 7Ae History of Aryan Rule in India 
Harrap London 1918 p 207 
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macconhnceM.thetk.cs and ,%hataer.s 
to that and ne\er to act arbitranU •• 

lor Irredora of coosaence or for the pohti 
eat hf 'i‘‘tonse hotliMc 


103 

light lij archaeological research on 

““options of th” 
moth to the tnclvth centnnes AD Mr 
Ha\ell \er> justlj concludes that 


the common bel ef of Eurooe th-it *. 

monamh, „ a. .Ei„, an ,,.e.prs,We“i„d“r 


estahlKihPfl Y uecattse both ^ ere inoii-irch> « -w 

mabUshed b\ the unwritten law of the ‘rar> despotiL .. .o - 

Hnd confirmed b\ eieia monarch m his '^n^mm^an period ^onW onTnV°.l P^’ 

coronation oath pUc conccpt.onrof T^ton 

fpr;pr,i.\stSn,”S"v/ ssa"' h™r„fflrtS'" 'y pX, o'?! 

r.r'‘;„“LS!.“”?"!i*-tn ..iipedi’s !f„rxV4' 


& VaV^^nf-TThniSeS’-^SrS 

remo'3r'‘So'‘^°”~'’””“°"' hwiloia-had been 


strasgks md bf ei'’iTn'*a” In’^-.Y I—*'-' 

nierj.'.<,ecH.^ "S.le'a^f c'lV.S: 
marelial and 

and copsideraiion ol the"omS‘ 


The Sukranitila^s down that the kina 
must ne\-er act upon his own opinions » 
but upon the opinions of the majonti ’* me 
ruDUc opinion IS more powerful than the ted 

«^?ag«tgK?rt f.-' ” of 

.p-t/adra7rA,\';ts'''””^" “ 

m chi’?*'" ‘£i«Pu«d author [ofthe^i»*ran tO W « ?« fi'-' S«at n.sem 

" ghtlmebeen hecertainb i as regarded ns ^i!L ? ",5"* of mm .ters pnests 

n exponent of an ancwfit popular tradit on ThltTlnoet^^ini, a nbasfadors 

^hiheieo king was bound to respect lor cbe«e J , * "PP'2**^" gcu^al perm t for 

«:= 'TberS,e"s';iSfl4n!;'o .^”^2 

«*«•'» ‘S «n historical fie The account of the Lhola administr-,f..N., 

whichdocsnotbearcareiulcaaramation »• <A D 900 to 1300) in chapter \ a" 

Discussing the reia remarkable exidence hkearomance though gathered fromX* 
genuine local sell goaemment and the •«<«* anthontatn e and un?rn,iach-,bL 
uagement of village rexenues and com sources nod demonstrates that self o-fn-rT^ 
ma” tanks garden* and chantable mentofa democratic t\-pc not suroassrd 
wanents &.c ba different committees no\ country in the mndrrr, world fni m 

'>»asc Sabhas and Maha^abhas cd the verv basis of societv m SonSl^ 

I Wed after regular voting bv ballot on India 
emost approved modem methods and In t httle book recentlv written bv ^fr 
® **crcise of judicial powers eslendmg 'mcentA Smith to prove the unfitne<t«r.r 
I onlj to the imposition of fines but also Indians for responsible eoremment- *1, 
f'i.'^jP'tal punishment bv the«iea <erablic* most hostile of all writers was 

details of which have been brought to to admit that compeUed 

Sa^,, V’c fluouation fro ii Mahablarata that the k nghvddu'ti«''ar"\^»'^^"* cecogni«ed 
3o'^ 7'^ PP 3^' th-*t “ fcc onTp^int of V.™ n?ht. and 

I '.I'S-'- " 3™ f’SiZo 

’r T S3S-39 Itvvell op cit p 35 HareH o citp p 235 


33 Ilavet! 
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recent Ilmtlti niilhorjustb ob<tr\c« tbnt ‘the 
conception o< the king ns «n.r\ant of tin stntcwns 
one ot tlie basic prmcipks of nolilicnl tliouKht 
in \ni.ant India The idea finds frequent et- 
pression in literature most i.mplmlKallx, pcf 
haps in the declarations of \Foka’‘*« 

Bhartrihnn m the seteiith centwrj A D 
WTote as follows in his A/fjsa<nAa or Cen- 
turt of Morals 


Okinp if thou uouldst suck the Karth like 
thecou tend now th> subjects l.ken cnlf, for 
lUhcj .are so tended constnnth and well, the 
Lnrth becomes as fruitful as the mj thicnl Kntpa 


3G Indian Conatitntjona/ Keform i 
the light of Alston— bi \ A Smith 
l‘>19) p 20 J *nmn 


lewcd in 
(Oxford 


The prosjientj of the jicopic under a 
good king was, in fact, n fundamental 
axiom of Hindu politics 

We shnll conclude with two further ex- 
tracts 

‘The king whose subjects nrc detoted, who i« 
detoted to the protcttion of his subjects, and 
who has ibscipltned himself, cnjo\s great pros 
pents 'j» ‘In the happiness of Ins subjects lie« 
his happiness, m tlicir welfare his welfare 
w hates cr please** himself he shall not consider ns 
good, but whateser pleases liis subjects he shall 
consider ns good’ 

X 

twaOiii' 

•uirree: p 

'l*' Tlic Siikramti, ch I, s 101 — 92 
39 Knutiha’s Artha«astra, Hook I, eh 
\1\, 30 


M HAT IS THE MATTER WITH CHINA ’ 
B\ St NiiulSjm.h 


E very Onental, no matter to what 
particular Eastern natioif he mat 
belong, IS deep!) interested m 

'-hina s future , for so long as she remains a 
prej to chaos, the finger of Occidental scorn 
will be pointed towards her, to remind all 
Asiatics of their incompetence to manage 
their or™ affairs I, therefore, took the 
opportunitj of seeing H,sE:reellenc Cliei,"- 
tongT Wang one of the Chinese Peare 
Delegates, when he recently came to 
London on n brief risit and asked him to 

mg the rvorld to create a ne'rr orf™ 
fourte^noTfiCn ye"S'“=i “Shanghai 

" 'Stem institutions from Sld'i ''’I'''' 

cons and r„r„pm„, "Sin'S, 


Inon * t I 'e t'" shme stcnmcr to 
undertaken to work 
among tlie Chinese students, who at the 
time numbered something like 18,000 men 
and women, all eager to learn from 

had enabled her to defeat Russia, and to 
become recognised as one of the great 
Powers of the world Now that China is 
a Kejmblic, it will do no harm for me to 
say that on board that steamer Mr Wang 
told me that China w ould haie no chance 
whate\er until the Alanchus had been 
and the wa^ had been cleared 
or thejounger men to come into power 
things right More than once 
w^le in Japan he enlarged upon that 
theme in con\ ersation w ith me 

leaving Tok% o I lost sight of Mr 
Wang, until I met him the other dai m 
^ndon During the inter\ ening years he 
^d gone to the United States, taken his 

M A degree from the Yale Unnersit\ . and 

'humeri to China just before the re^ olu 



inoTtment He nt ii, u i 

fifT^tino., ''unhang ^\heii 

«tly he bore a charmed hfe and c?me 
out oJ It ^Mthout a scratcli \ftcr the 

life m hisconntrv and he y as elected \ ice 
resident of the Chinese Senate and liter 

was appointed Minister of Agriculture i^f 

poTS'vr 

■deir nr^L 'I?”® ’■'“'"'‘i *™e to the 

?Se nS" “tpoog the a„ne.e 

St '* f” thtt reoson sign, 

ofS® "2” 1? the prime of hfe and foil 
a^'! ff""™" tiHs nith great 
the"? e**' 1° ‘ ‘■’“t to understand 

the situation that eiists in China to-dat 
th.Vi,° ‘It' ptoblenis tiiat confront 

« "5’’“'"°“ >t IS necessan to make 

a su^ej of recent Chinese histon 
t„ recall he said that in 1807 

wo oerman missionaries were iccidcntalh 
murdered m themtenor of Sliintuntf Tie 
Uiinese murderers were apprehended and 
«ecuted certain officials ai ere punished for 
'as conduct indemnitv was paid and two 
cspiaton churches were erected \e\erthe 
nr, 1 j mauA refused to drop the nutter 
and demanded that Knoclno be leased to 
oer lor a period ofOO years Since that 
demand was enforced b^ a German 
squadron under the command of the Pnnce 
wenia of Prussia the late Kaiser s brother 
'-hina had to submit 

iL European nations were watching 

game m the Far Bast None 
pi stopped GermanA from robbing 

^mna but as soon as she had succeeded in 
^^”§■58 concessions out of Chun Russia 
Arthur and Dolni Great 
pi ^ei Hai '\\ei and France Kaa ang 
I „i" '' lu order to maintain tl e 

aianw of poAAer in Extreme \s!a 

helpless in the matter 
CTAone lielieAed tint she had no self 


«HAT IS THE MATTER niTII CHINA > 


IGo 

resist— no national pnde and thus it 
AAouId be impossible to hurt her self resnect 
and her national pnde Greath waK 
world surprised therefore when the BoxeJ 
Rebellion broke out m the beginmn«r of 

uVm «phuTtro„/ 

«« oiAen at the time and many have 
b«a gJAen s nee but the onh basis JS 

which It is possible to explain win certain 

OTge to the Eegttion in Peking is that 
the, tesented the hum,lm,,o„ that the for 
eignemha, heaped upon theirconntr, In 
o her uorlsthe bloo „„t uastheTsa ? 

pl^lTsTupTua-'*’’”"®'- ■' r 



CheagTIAg T Wang 
I^tct cc-Presdentoft!eChtr,A.«c„ t 

Mestem p^oem and Japa” I*?" -- 


IcAied and other 'udemnity 

upon Chin, thing, ap, e,„d 
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down But the\ realK iie\er did so 
There w as unrest under the surface China 
stdl nursed her bruised national pnde 
Tliose of her sons who could think for 
themseKes and who were filled with lo\e 
for their countn , found it difficult to hold 
their heads high Se\erall\ and collects e 
l> thes felt that the weak, effete Manchu 
Go\emment which was unable to gue 
China a sound progressue, administra* 
tiow and which was no match for the 
foreign diplomatic consular, financial and 
militaT% agents was a stumbling block 
that must be remoi ed at tint cost and .is 
speedd) as possible 

Then came the Japanese war with 
Russia That uiierted \alues Russia 
which the Chinese had looked upon as a 

S ant, w aa beaten bj our little neighbour 
am across the China Sea—our little 
neighbour who got her religion, literature, 
and art from us and w ho still emploj eil 
our ideographs They said that Russia’s 
heart was not in the fight, otherwise 
little Japan could not hat e beaten her But 
explanation or no explanation wc could 
see that Japan had hurled the Russian 
soldiers back from the seaboard, hundreds 
and hundreds of miles and that in their 
retreat, the Russians had lost large 
numbers of men and great quantities of 
matenal « 

“That defeat — or wliateter jou raav 
like to call it — galtamsed China Thous 
ands of our } oung men who used to scoff 
at Japanese progress hurried across the sea 
and entered Japanese schools and colleges 
Hundreds of other joung men went to 
America and to 1 anous other countries in 
Europe to leam the art and science of the 
est The progressive among the pro 
vmcial governors aided many of these 
entnuiastic loung Chinese to go on their 
pilgnmages to the students’ Mecca of the 
w orld 

The United States of Amenca set a high 
moral example to the w ofld It refused to 
w ^lio i^"i Chinese mone^ for the men 

^ maimed and the 

1 P®rt% that had been damaged dunne 
That example wSf. 
alas lost upon the other mtioiis, but 
ChinawnsdeepK moved Ami 1 am gl id 


to sat that our Got emment, in spite of ifs 
weakness and shortsightedness, rose to th^ 
occasion .at that time It told the authori 
ties at Washington that China w as ineffab)> 
moted bt American generosity and that J 
wished to make arrangments so that tP*? 
monet that the United States was remw 
ting would still be spent in Amenca Sh^ 
proposed to use it m educating hc^ 
promising i oung men and women 
Amencati schools, colleges and universities 

*Tt IS strange how even mtelhgcP^ 
persons nil ov er the w orld continue 
chensh the notion that in remitting the^f 
share of the Boxer indemnity Amencai'* 
made a bargain w ith the Chinese that thA^ 
monei must be spent in the United States 
of Amenca That is a libel upon Amenc^^j 
character The arrangement w as suggested 
by China 

“As the y oung men, and ay e, the y our>& 
women educated abroad— and especioH) 
in the United States— returned to China 
find that the Government still went 
Its sleepy reactionary way, the warh^ 
V oung blood coursing m their veins bega*' 
to boil Controversy over affairs 
Mancliuna was going on between Chin*^ 
and Japan at the time Chinese indignA 
tion at Japanese highhandedness led to 
the bovcott of Japanese goods Collision 
between the Chinese and the Japanese 1 “ 
China occurred for which China had t® 
eat humble pie That made the -voung 
Chinese men their teeth and hastened 
the revolution, which was precipitated o** 
October 10 1911 

‘I myself thought”, said Mr Wang^ 

that the rev olution broke out preni'i 
turely But that could not be helped I 
IS not possible to control such a niov emen 
when it goes beyond a certain stage An' 
how, premature or not it succeeded The 
struggle was brief and not particular!' 
sanguinary The Manchus were adviseu 
to abdicate b\ Yuan Shih Kai They did^ 
The way was thus made clear for the 
establishment of the new order 

‘ Time did not justify the placing ol 
\uan Shih Kai at the head of the Republic, 
but at the time that appeared to be the 
only thing to do At any rate, in the 
circumstance, it w as magnanimous of Di". 



to oner the highest prize m themfi-ofn 
nition to another mdiMdual E^en^hou-rh 
^ uan acted treacheroush Dr Sun s 

tl,r i ml, ^ C ‘■‘“"'“’o™ effect npon 
tHn mml, “’•.‘■"''i ImtecIemK more 

dooe S P™*'' >»'e 

tione that \onng China was not out 

^as a great thing 

had succeeded we 
Excellency that our 
difficulties were greatly increased because 
the A anous Pow ers of the w orld-strange as 
the ^ hoed up with 

the reactionaries against the progressnes 
Ihe reactionary elements in the country 
,r.fl "Utnencalh and extremeh 

receifedf backing that the\ 

the especialh 

the money that thei weregixenb% Carious 

That*"*! tlie progressives 

nrofU real reason whj the 

anf^b!!l' succeed 
during the short space of 7 vears there 
to r^iV”^ ■indtwo attempts 

r^stablish the Impenal regime 
\N hen the \\ar began and the liberal 
armnlf */ ™"Sed themselves 

against the autocratic Powers of Central 
W progressive element m China 

”®"’ 'Chapter m Chinese 

history 

nstance that Great Britain was gome 
aitf? defence of national rights 

^h^ freeilom of small nations We 
innted nothing more than to be left 
*? salvation 

«na we Uhev ed that Britain and her Allies 
meant their formulas to apply as much to 
wY J^«r \\ est 

th^ri Chinese Progressnes felt thus 
w *1 emraent began to negotiate 

',"'1 wrmanv for taking over the unex 
a* 'rase ofKtaochao But these ncgoci 
ns wercrudelv mtemipted by the ulti 
w*u ™ served b\ Japan upon Germany 
*11 ” ^hina offered tojoin forees wath the 
co-operate in the reduction of 
ted ! r™*'" outpost her offer w ns obiec 
'ret to bv a certain Pow-er 


A\HAT IS THE MAfTEK WITH CHINA 


lor 


to opp^'ti 

Chnn adi ised r 'tiendli diplomat m 

herd.,„P„d. c™Tc"m”r° 

Hm FpVna" t£r.t " ns'SIfe'hm?* 
^^'"'"nrd neutral 

and that her contribution to the w ar con 
listed mereli m sending thoiisnnds of 
Chmesesnilorsto help to keep afloat Allied 
■lerelinntmen engaged in bnnging food to 
Bntaiii and other lands and linSdred. of 
thoii^nds of Chinese labourers to work 
tehmd the lines and in munition faetones 
m France Mesopotamia and elsewhere 
and providinglarge quantities ofproiisions 
and raw mate„,fl for use in „ nr and other 
mduslnes The entn of the United States 
of Ameiaea into the w ar and her appeal to 
the neutrals tojom the Powers assMiated 
toother to crush the menace of militansm 

S?ed"th'2°''' '"V' ""r?^ '’'“■“tacr 

pairf the wai for China to come in 

lou mvr recall emphasised the 
Chtn^ statesman thatnodelav OM^urred 
on the part of China Further she made it 

fiohe the 

Sfor^triitfo^reTi'e 

nghts and "elfdeSmmilan"*"’'^ uit.on-,1 

not remain temtora that had been aeon, 
red hj an enem, f„„ „ „ation that was 

nghtfull^ belonged to an Alh ami 
if.be Allied formula, of natioila, rigjfo “S 
self determination had any meamn- « h^t 
ever must be handed back to Ch,n t> * 

tte Chinese delegates at Pans 6 nd tLt^^ 
fate of a temtory w hid, belongs tn P^ 
one of the Allies is beimr setfL/i 
basis of conquest Whiie^the A if 
refilled to male the ^aye 

whtth actually belonged^o ^ 
subject of barter wath Germany the 
posed that r /ate^fl-SSio^^r 
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w'ls merelj leased to the Gcrninns sliaU 
be a matter to be settled hj the -victors 
w ith the ^ niiqttished China is to be treated 
m this matter as if she were not an All\ 
at nil ” 

I reminded His Eicellencj that the Japa 
nese had definitel> promised to transfer to 
the Chinese the rights and pnv ileges m the 
leased terntor) in Kiaochao that Germany 
was to transfer to them ‘‘Ves,” said he, 

I know all that But Japan has ex 
pressed the intention of retaining part of 
Tsingtao as a Japanese concession Thej 
want no more than taielie (12) square 
miles That is true But those twehe 
square miles contain the wharves, radwaj 
teiminus and the business part of the 
town Besides the Japanese desire to have 
tertain railway mining, and industrial 
rights in Shantung—includmg the joint 
management of the railw aj s witli Japanese 
guards stationed on them ” 

After a short pause the Chinese states 
man added with great deliberation, ns ifhe 
w as w eighmg e\ erv word that be uttered 
‘ If the Chinese w ere to consent to gi\ mg 
such rights to Japan which, unlike Ger 
mail) , IS China’s next door neighbour, w hat 
becomes of China s terntonal mtegnty 
and her sovereigntv ’ That is the reason 
wh> inj coUeigues and I in Pans have 
adopted an uncompromising attitude over 
the Kiaochao question Since w e are asking 
for nothing but the application of the 
principles for winch the Allies fought so 
nobU, we full\ expect that thev will 
sjnipathice with our cauce 

‘ Whatever the future maj hold for 
Kiaochao it is to be hoped tlicat alien 
imjieri ihsm and foreign financial interests 
will let us alone to work out our own 
salvation If the world will give ns a 
chance it will find that vve Chinese know 
our own minds Whatever the cost 
all the progressive elements in our 
country are united vn their vlesire for the 
preservation of Chinese mdepeadence, 
and the Republican form of Government 
In face of tremendous difficulties we are 
doing nil that we possiblv can to improve 
and extend education sanitation and 
commumc itions to rev ist and codifv our 

lavv« andtore-organiscourinstitutions so 


that while ri-taining the essential Chinese 
characteristics, thej wall conform as far as 
possible to the most modern standards 

‘Ottc idcaU and aims should appeal to 
et erv progressiv e person in the Allied 
countries, and should guarantee to us that 
simpath} and help without which, as 
matters stand at present, it is impossible 
for us to establish a new w orld order m 
China ‘The spheres of influence’ which 
menace our sovereigntv and which 
prevent our commercial and industrial 
expansion, must go So must consular 
junsdiction, which offends Chinese national 
self respect and often causes miscarriage of 
justice The postal and similar concessions 
wrung bj the Powers from China must 
also disappear, for they are like gnt m the 
Chinese e>e, and thej hamper Chinese 
progress The Povv ers must nlso mthdraw 
the obligation imposed upon China to 
lew customs at the uniform rate of five 
percent ad i a/orem, irrespectiv e of wbe 
ther tliej are necessanesor lusunes—Rclear 
case of injustice 

‘Besides all this negative help,* the 
liberal peoples of the Allied countries can 
render us much ‘positive’ assistance We 
need capital, not to carrj on internecine 
warfare and to pursue Imperialistic and 
Jingo politics, but to build rmlwavs and 
roads to develop natural resources and 
industries and to carrj out other equallv 
urgent mcasuies of national amelioration 
We neerl not onh capital, but also experts 
who vv dl help us to reorganise our 
institutions whom vv e are vv illmg to paj 
adequately, and who, in daj s to come, will 
be sure to be gratefulh remembered bv 
China But first last, and all the time, we 
desire to be left alone sothatwemaj be 
able to carrv on the vv ork of regeneration 
undisturbed Foreigners must cease in 
terfenng with our internal affairs — aiding 
one partv against the other That reallv 
IS the root cause of the trouble The minute 
foreigners cease giving money and other 
help to Chinese factions, mtemecine vv arfare 
wiQ receive its death warrant, and the reign 
of order and progress can be unshered in ” 
I-et us hope that this appeal of the 
Chmesc statesman and patriot will not 
fall upon deaf cars 



INDIAN l-nuionicw.'! 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

ThCh * , Comments u-ntes *« ‘o eje ns to the manner 

" oclministrntion of tic affairs of I? 

country ondjieoplc 


into* (.Mnilrns) forj 

1019 in Its Note, onj Comments ,s-nt„ 

■ ' 'a Nn.gtihood .» but s ir Pe for 

IS,™,, iff, ,'■. ""■’.''”,1?’'"’ ‘’■I' ■iWi.i). «" 

hofiCTur CTAttKl bvmott 

iS" II « -se! 

m v,r fff 


TIb Uph/t of Indian Womanhood. 

Mr AMuI Ilamced contnlutcs n well 
n-ntten article imder the nhovc hendmi 
m thcJunenumljcr ofrnjf and Il'^f notv 


il/ •“ ‘••cjHncnumDcroJZ.fljf and IlVsf no 
."^Itse d™ ,o''ET.d;.™,w".'S„’:?.t:.'K Tl,enrt,ele™„.: 

e*imple iMl can be comAjfetl to A « ‘""e 'Vofnan ha* occtift,..A 

V- "’’^'"'Kounlry Tl-e (ette* «Tiit>n mea»we Iheiourceof 

crA^.***^* »»n'« ^«c!:enl7 the \«wiy «nilA«e a«<?ihere «re mstarteei in theh?*M2of2» 

Ih/v 5«SwUn lotm '’•'C l>«« Ihe ly«“e?ln ,h» 

f»d/ rf? r** '‘"«y ad.areem/?i» ? ’ ** " ‘he cf 

famon. J®hn«n-* Idler to lAtd (.her.rrfeld;, hfu'/J? «%«««» Death *e hate S ta wh^ 

u J~ 1 • ' “1® ‘ abindfifuth facore % leiief a / ** ""Pe” hie that a nation ean A. 

h« ir r? .‘A*" » »«ondify .f «%li AK'S fAV ^2i *' “I '» held .« 

iiie and Ulij>cd countfjnien «i. j " * '* '"en * Ihey rise or smk 

U t. f Together, dwarf d or rodi Ice bnnAr... r „ 

Ji\hilc ttc reproduce the above .{" 'he »e ha«far|oi^n the h, eh idr,i i 
''«th npprot.aJ, ttc fail to find nnv ex ?S’ ^‘"1 "^" «"«»:Sho 

famous letter to Lord ChestcriJcId and "omen arc looked upon «* »hvn Ini 
T KflUndranatli Tn^orc to higher ih,/ do, ^ A'® 

Corf CI,c msfosJ „ „„ 

"roiiAi supposed or real, «» »ery backward and *' 

inflicted on him b^ Lord Chesterfield In '‘ty "owiday* ©ccuoy *hen u » twnc^n 
nosltctm- H, cin.ms to recognition ssh.ir ff, 'tS'st ES “' "' vilJif 

'’i-to'” nnil Dion going fomorf il'-ii^Sfjgnr', "•■" "< 

to heap praises on l.ini ssliSi £ ssns no Ifc ’ «”il c.v, 

longer in need of any patronage Raliindra- pose or .11 n. 

^ erty and neter sought nn_) patron.agc buiHcnand ihemimstiyc/cmDirA* ^t-c* hecn the 
'font nnybodyi much less from the imtJio- pothtw I-ke the mother of the^Crac/, .►.*/'* *he 

ftcmn.r ^ " protest bo noMcr Usk for \oflng lid"!h* 

personal neglect Rabtndranath's «" ^wsinply express^ "Vukrl^®®"* *'hich 
"s nothing of the kind, Ijcing b.ased solclr S®?,!,''*’ if '“'«tion i „ 

”» national gronnd.ia that It contains hij pV^,X‘'„h7.fre 

22—7 *■ *he fedcmpiion 
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of Iheir nation depends on them Woman’s position 
with man’s. IS one of equal ij, and both complement 
one another in the labours of life This idea must 

lake deep root in us.and will give rise to a rc^i^ence 
towards women which is their due Therefore the first 
duty that we owe to women as well as to ourselves is 

the proper realisation of the place of women in society 
Having done that and felt how ind snensable they are 
to national as well as individual well being, how 
handicapped societies and individuals are without the 
help and guidance of w omankmd, the nest thing is to 
^uip them so aS to become of the greatest service 
1ms can be achieved by a healthy and proper system 
of education commensurate with their needs This 
must not degenerate into a fetish of instruction that . 
vvould be the greatest disservice we can do rather 
developing their highest qualities 
When we have succeeded there, we shall have solved 
one of our greatest national problems, and raised 
society to a nobler level where men and women still 
walk as comrades and the progress of the slate also m 
every sphere will be assured 

therefore, a feelmj of sacredness andretc 
renro surrounds womanhood and the high ideals of a 
Sfe "o’^en'^eregoddesscsand partakers 

of life, and not mere jasmine flowers, there can be no 
will ^P^^Shde of our rcgmeratioS 

o! a f bold forth the faannw 

of a nations freedom For, as the Prophet of AtaW 
his ParSe"“^ "Under the teet ,( the Molh« 

ttiwtfj^^iTO' Tetitf -whmwo- 

nten are honoured there the gods rejoice 
—IS a Hmdu saying ■' 


Religious Education 

In the June number of Ths Bmdusthtr, 
Kev/eu (of Allahabad) there appears an 
article under the above caption in the 
course of vrluch the writer, ^Mr Dorai- 
su atny Ij engar, a a , says 

which was estabh^hld^n iL^thfrnes'l'th^*!™ 

has been found laClt. Inst ccniury 

of much improvement Or i-,^ 

fashion m IndTi^'SlcrvthihV* 

or moderation, and Uy Vvery 

head Among ,ts sutrinoi/i^.^ r o” 'ts 

subjected to so has been 

religious instruction This orotest * » absence of 
ednraooo received art,e„l.fe vo,?od.tSl' 
awakenmg of the last decade and § 

.net no nodoi .trplnfore?S,o„\^%f,;ro„ 

Ihc writer continues . 

parcntly one^rial!*^'** education, though ap* 

Is the most 3nC ' l^' It 

times alf ov^'^the 

.nsormoontobte d lliooh.e,, ihe^rn.ck’l ‘.nd’ pmtSl’ 


The crux of it is that it raises some of the deepcat 
controversies of the modern age which have irrecon 
cibbly divided people into hostile camps A plea for 
rdipous education falls into three parts, a case has 
to be made out for the universal necessity of studying 
religion , next, it must be proved that religious cduca* 
tion cm be satisfactorily imparted only m public 
schools, lastly, an actual scheme must be devised 
meeting all the practical difliculties The champions 
of religious education mostly devote themselves to the 
first of these and altogether ignore the second and the 
third, failing to perceive the possibility of opposing 
religious education on any one of the three grounds 
even if the other two arc granted They also ignore 
the dilTerenee eilhcs between leligious raucation and 
religious instruction, or between relgtous education 
and moral education, .and confounding all of them 
With one another commit serious fallacies 

Continuing the writer obserres . 

Several reasons are advanced to show the universal 
necessity for the study of religion, the most pet reason 
being that religion is the soundest ba'sis for morahy 
Un this supposition very many people have indulged 
m a good deal of ‘cheap talk, about our present system 
of education Ihis education is described as sceptical 
mattfialistic and debased in character, capable of 
producing only rank, agnostics and frivolous atheists 
vMthoui having any living faith for later life, and 
almost solely responsible for the moral degeneration 
in the country “ 

The w rjter further nrgues • 

Leaving aside for the present the question of the 
between morality and religion, it can be seen 
iMt the summary condemnation of the present system 
immoral and solely 
esponsible for all the supposed moral degradation 
There IS no foubt that 
°L traditional morality and conventional 
religion on the educated youth of today has been 
l^gely undermined, and some signs of a Iittld moral 
^fusion are v is ble m our national life to day Hut 
th« IS the result of many causes All over the world 
modern spirit is up m arms against customary 
morality of any sort and India has abo witnessed 
wthm herself this upheaval m the world thought The 
c «h between the old and the new, the East and the 
Uest, IS now violently raging amidst u< and the 
comnrotion incidental to such a wholesale shaking of 
thought and life cannot be ludged by the standard 
? peaceful age All our cherished standards of life, 
outlook on things and experience^if the world have been 
town iRtoconfusion and under such conditions there 
scope for some frivolous, if not positively immoral, 
iving W estern sm has implanted within us the 
♦J!.j . ”” individualism which is the great solvent of all 
Uaditions and set forms The Age of Authority and 
obedience to it is past and the indi 
iLiS.'a ** master of himself apd his opinions 
•>11 ?“"**"* ,*s abo the most formidable antagonist of 
>11 k,>d, „[ fo,„,i„„ „ „„„ lhesp„“ 

is*w"“ ™“ning, and rejects all external forms It 
® have given up all the 

and unessential forms of morll and rel mous 
the drawn upon themselves the wrafh />f 

®'r «' ''>.1.1.”">1 foimaliMs The S 

.jam „t ed„a,o„ „ rhe ™d„„bted cmreoMEf 



to morality itself ^ ‘ mherently opposed 


I OREIGN PERIODICALb 


Mr Ij engar goes on arguing 


» "Scl't-IE”” "f'r" 

,sr^ ,i" ‘"imioi .tS 

system nf L 1^® e-<aggeration to call the modem 
^stem of education as scepl cal and atheist c How 
Vt'®f of 'ts products have led atheistic 

Pious' aI^‘ ul *'® *1" "ff ""O" ™«k and 

there oui-hi education «s atheistic 

I? ‘’® "of’^ni since the Hindu is said to 
M mherenily the most rel gious of bein^ 

Tile wntef continues 

essenfSlv ‘’’V P^o^ont system of education .$ 
S dS "'J « such imperfect as *eU 

of A "tere physical, eMemaJ anmal sort 

some *•«.»? HI present education is w 

educat^n pj f”"* ff"! *ecuUr character of the 
siitl^BinfHaP'tr* H" '* tpostly secular but 

other KiL,” fe' ■"’Pfy'f>e«»«K>n of 

svrt?,^ *’'* European and the Ind an 

a^d ^SLr^“ R*‘?V'* ‘"f'! "on-JP^'toal material siic 
secular But how is this danueroas or low ? Are 
S* **y ‘kol MiP Spencer G^e Eliot lesle 
Stephen. John Mofl«j “Bradlaugh and H«kel are 
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PhA,s^lf«,a1''R’’idll'lm'"^ of S‘h 

op. so /ar as h f pubic eiu«.ioru-en^H* 
secular and matenaW environment r^n ® 
a more spiritual and rehirous man^„ 
has CTOH'n uo m a l,fA.I^^ man than a Pandit nho 

Sisfi h 1 £ TEr£- — "f 

ful dWs of Su J C Bo‘’se cln^lnoV^."‘W'- 

been able to draw out an .C 

country has no foundation m fact *"” ‘•anger to the 

•F 'h’SvS.ZfTlJ'’ 

£v"« 7 s' *'?■ 

The wnter concludes * 

^ncM. ,ta, .1 .1 . S.WEKIJi''' "■>■ 1" 

school ^ ' “'"‘j* le outside the 


The British Empire and The League cf 
Nations 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


This article has 


T , Nations P^J'rf^^agamslThe mam 

In the Apnl number of the Ninefecntb ^«’o"S'"ay be Smrf ,uH'‘ 

otury and Aiier Bishop Frodsham, n ho '.h ermcple. uh eh i" 


«1C fipnt number ot the AVnefeentA ^Fjeo* Canons may be w 
^entury and A/ler Bishop Frodsham, n ho sunds tor the same n. 

« espeaallv dubious about the operation 
the mandatory system, crates about the 
ague of Nations in the following manner 
It would be futile 
Mn^medwuh ihefo: 


imagine that all who are 
tion of the League of Nations 


for a umH hraw fimily '°Tl.e'mf,n“d^"®^“’ 

«'lha‘n?“e“ is^ 

«>th« has the right to claim ^^imcL^"'‘7®’ 

<wie plans from the circnmfereiS^e s® r 

rizirr '^-r -y Si .LF^rE^'p 'vr.*™-; 

t«WnK “.u^"’P'"J“'“s»'"' “«»pfo‘«d «‘>"'"““‘rof»nvarwics o“hc^n, ’ “• « 

misukeM^M*k! sjsfem ^o neater “^ber brtm Ighl as air but sfron^ ^"‘f 

*«' “‘‘"P»"‘^chartercifiheUaJ^f"S,V 

Uofu utiuld lose far more, and the whole dey, and already the draft barely 

cumbr^^**^*^ 1**'^'^^ “f 'f meant purchasing a with mnumerable amendments Tk* P*'’<uned over 

spirit fif** machine at the cost cf the new-boin the British Empire has not vet he»J^® const tution of 

Am«~"''i^'?H*"“'*bchh.is sprung up between thehewtof thr^pI^^''H" It .» 

J«provetobethebestposifrveproductcfthe war. « ueomptuned. IVf^ but who 

, « even to be interested in the 
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League of Nations The British Empire is the product 

•f gradual development and of three hundred >cat$ of 

practical experience It has neither outgrovtn its 
usefulness nor IS It tottering to its fall. It is by far 
the largest and most extensive part of the edifice of 
human societj And no greater world disaster could 
be conceiv ed than that the fabric of the Empire should 
^ undermined m order to make room for an ambitious 
but imperfectly thought-out scheme for building a 
Palace of Peace, which may turn out to be only another 
castle m Spam ^ 

How self-righteous ' 


The Monroe Doctrine. 

\Ve are indebted to Tie Heview of 
Reviews (London) for the following in- 
teresting extracts relating to the oft-quoted 
Monroe Doctnne : 


The renesis of the famous political doctrine knovVn 
as the Monroe Doctrine, saj-s Mr J G R Marriott, 
m the April number of the Edinburgh Revirx, has 
been the subject of considerable dispute. The theory 
eontainsin its complete form two distinct formute, 
hrst, abstention on the part of America from any 
intervention m European affairs, and, secondly, the 
‘nfiu«nce from the Amencm 
formula: date long before the 
^e President who gave them their name The first 

ral Jeffersonln his First Inaugu- 

stricdv^otr’pfJl*^ ’S'"" 


as ir/s T.'ffin'"- aaaea to it, lot as early 

th,. f-otopeaa inlloeitce 


States s 


&t‘ EtTrSY ■;?= «'=■ =orons 

Mt””Z°%'s“l‘‘'“’ "" >’“'““0 o' fflJ" 

He^dgot"mu^^Me""t‘,r^ tras gtately perturbed 
that he fv, bargained for AH 

States m co-opcration of the United 

colonies What hp France, upon the Spanish 

ftorbt, that hence^waM* mtimaticm. wrii 

would be the exclcsiv/” American continent 

P«.ples.and tLrno Amer^an 

soil would be pemitted to p ®'^*“*bons of American 

F„„ De&X, ,8a. Tuf^l? Stute, 

Monroe Doetrme haf bm "5*’" "» 

^crican diplomacy i '^“‘-anchor of 

reference to the RussL Xim forwand in 

and to the m "’«» 

the ptmcinles enunciated bv America, 

from the first, perce f^ t^ ^ President Monroe were 

«t.on Canfi^g?;)? ^ f wider S 

no r^ore The 

1 rweh Repubt c m iFe » issued bv the 

' ^ ‘“r as Concerned 


aHairs of the Western hemisphere, to all monarchic 
Furope, Great Britain includcu 


Japan and India— As Other See Us. 

Under the abo\c .heacling Mr. S Kami^ 
saka, Managing-Director, Japan Spinners’ 
Union, x\ho reccntl} travelled in India on 
business, records Ins views about this couti- 
trj* and its people in the p.agcs of the 
JoumnJ of the Indo-Jdpnnese Association, 
No 24- (Tokyo), in the following \\ ords : 

Rather closely connected nsjapan and India 
are^ in respect of thought, thej are, materially 
peaking, tnilj alienated from each other WiHe 
Europe, which first c.anie into touch wnth Indian 
thought about the mediacv al age and w hich has 
even now but a a cry faint spiritual relation wath 
India, has got ahead of japan m entering into 
close matenal relations with India and succeeded, 
after exchanges of commodities, in obtaining 
t«*^tori.al possession, Japan, to oitr great regret, 
still ranks m Indian trade among such minor 
.Enropcan countries as have the least This i«, 
needless to say. due to the general trend of 
modem cmhration ofthew orld Had our navign* 
tion been as active since the 17th century as thot 
of Europe and our national resources ns bounti- 
M, India w ould have approached Japan before 
Europe, and Jnpau would liaveno doubt achieved 
ns much at least as Europe did m India But 
oor domestic conditions nre*too widely Afferent 
from those of Europe, and our national resotirces 
too imenor to enable Us to reap the same result 
m India It will not be, however, too exaggerated 
a statement to say that within twenty years 
hence Indo-J.apanese zxintioiis will undergo a 
thorough change 

The w'riter continues to obsenc under 
the sub caption “Religious Caste a Drag 
upon Indians . — ” 

International relations depend a great Seal, if 
not entirely, upon national feelings, for national 
feelmg plays an important role m mtemational 
friendship The Indians have entertauietl good 
felmgs towards the Japanese, or, more properlj, 
^ow a national tendency to approach Japan 
But this tcndeiicj is founded not as the result of 
^be popular feeling, but upon the national faith, 
which is more deeply rooted than feeling For, 
the Indians are a unique religious people, and 
their thought is so fundainentally religious, that 
they can conceiv c nothing w itlioiit religion , 
religion is the sum total of Indian thought And 
according to tliq religion which thev embrace, 
the caste system, entirely peculiar to India, will 
never be changed as long as the world remains 
populated To the Indian e^e, therefore, the 
P^tection of the caste means more than that of 
the state For man is born in caste, niiil there 
exists no human being outside of caste Violate 



^re ilOorawl entireK 
Mcmlxrs of iliTcrcnt elites n^^tr mim hw 

of XL ^ 'ntinntc Init tho<e 

of diTcrent cist<?s rcK-ct o^ie another, at the 
The fundimcnttl pnitcipfc 
fir M.f “ tl>ot.siit.s rel,s.on Reh^.on accoait, 
*^l Jr t ofeaste, «h.cj, is moststnclJj 

of th. T "omething snertd The nttitn.lc 
of the Indians to«irds other people whether 
r Uhboars or stnnseri or -ihens. « gotcme.1 J>% 

' fir’*‘'= *P!ri‘ Onoenn intimate Indian friend 

amn of Japan meaning that 

r‘ “■ Pooplo who arc on thi 

o-rXh. ' '!?* mostfriendh totli« 

p rticular Indian lihe one of the Hrahmn caste 

thoroti'X?"4i? f** *how how 

inwon^hK the eastc spirit permeates the thoaghr 
01 the intluans 

^ According to tins Japanese gcntkman 
Indiana are a lot able nation T dicing 
T^i Great Untain towanls 

India Mr Kamisaka observes 
Great Pritam is far more disadrantaLeousU 
Situated than Japan in regard to nn undersiam! 
.A.J'l psjchologj of the Indians hor 
•pmetfling stands in thewaj of the union of the 
Turopcan and Indian tnmds There were some 
oundrert thousand Hritcsh subiects in India in 
prewar times, but how man> of this lirj,c 
number trutj understood the customs manners 
rfii "*'**^* o*" tlio people ’ .Need I mention the 
itiu greater cIitTicult} thcl!nti«h pcopk at home 
*>^tence m ihcir study of India ’ Still be it 
tT. V® t>«tt Untatn that the 

uritiih colonial policj has been a sucee<sful one 
r- ”®‘” political and financial affairs 
* ngland neser interferes w iih any In^iancustoms 
or practices pertaining to their religion hut 
Jcares tneh matters to the free judgment of the 
tniliaos The llritish people neser hint at the 
iraproTenient of these practices Tor iJicy know 
lult well that n careless interference with onj 
rcii^om question, which is the central thought 
Indians, might lead to serious trouble And 
tnis fnr is not iinaginao or groundless for 
trouble that Great Ilnlain has espenented 
With Indians and every outburst oflnuian rage 
Have been direetlv orindircctlj connecfeil with 
religion. The Indians arc comparatively indiflcrcnt 
“t matters of politics f nance and other social 
questions It is the Indian pol cj of Great 
ontain I bebese, not to anglicirc India from 
the foundation but to unifj the intemal 
administration, maintain order and peace in the 
gantry, increase Indian wealth and obtain as 
wuch profit herself as possible And Great 
tlritam ha* perfectly attained herbbjectlnthe 
^ast, forunderthe lintain admin stration India 
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.'■'i" 5uIjc.n,,l,o„ 

Indian Trade rrospects". concludes 
lhasc elsewhere stateil what good Icclin"' the 
Indian jwoplt entertain tosVards the Japanese 
nndgoodfrtlmgsoftenpasc the was for peacel 
fill basiness transactions Ilcsidcs, no otlw 
nation in the worll ,s more iiKluenceil. eUl!" 

considerations 

Their characteristic ercliisiveness, bj which they 
neier cat anything touched by one of another 
taste iiiaj be liel 1 to account for the distinctions 
they make in fistc in race iti religion, .and every 
thing else Put this same trait may tnnuenw 
theni in business transactions and nlsoinGic 
purchase of daily necessaries This is the natural 
tendency from which no Indian can free hirasclf 
If Uicrcfore the Japanese manage to hannonisc 
thwiselccs with the thought and feelings of the 
In bans liecome truly intimate and friendly with 
tliem mosteonfidentlj and eonfidinsK lead and 
guide them ami at the same tunc improre and 
promote our mdustms tomeetfitllj the Indian 
dcniands and exchange our industralprodueU 
for the inczliaustible natural resources of India 
for the mutual eonieniencc nnd profit then we 
may safrlj eipect to fie Indo-Japancsc relations 
hcM* established within twentj years 


^as seen the most peaceful prosperitj .... 
^tnessed m Indian histon and tfie Indianis 
perfectly satisfied with Untish goccmmeirt, 
•bowing no sign of discontent or eomplamt 


Multiplicity and the Social order 
Uc take tlie following from an article 
under tlic abo%c caption contnbtited to the 
Apnl number of the JIananJ Thcolo’ncul 
Ret /CM by Mr J Lowenberg 
The issues of philosophy are too grace for 
facile theories bo are the issues of the \\ ar*Thc 
wmr 1* d struggle of general ideas of which there 
arc exponents in every nation and some of which 
come to predominate now in this, now m that 
country Racial and tuitional conflicts them 
schesmay be intcrpreteil in tenns of n deeper 

opposition There are after all but a few f.mda 

mcntalprobicms, towanls whKh there arc but 
a limited number of ultimate attitudes One such 
problem, ofwliich the warofnations is onlv one 
instance is the problem of multiplicity And fl„» 
problem is nrgencral as it if fundamental It ,, 
cscrywherc forced upon us Wc have but Vo 
oKnour eyes to sec tt reflected in a thousnmi 

•Gpes .Nature with Its mamfoldnes exhS 

It, the inner life with its duersity of mood* 
passions and motnes d sclose* it *i.. 
order with its variety of institution. 
laws, interests and clauns bares it 
withitsmany lands races, nation. 
ture* and creeds displays It TheworM^*”' 
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Again • 

or moral, A\hicli rnni*.**^® fiutbontr, lepnl 
State > is or fa not iL Sr!‘°’' *° ? of «>« 

Mts ’ Thsss auEsl.m^ *' '.‘'P''“« ofcnmmol 

ti»st«« ™lS'f“K';L“i:?''“'-f‘>''‘> .of 


|ium.in indmdu^fa * l»n<l 

symbolic” ©r "liiCToeivn^f fictitious ’ or 

» and 19 not an inffld'i 
eludes responsibility Tn^K ogam 

‘Rouble cy'aluatio^ofTS^V^°”‘®^*''= « 

the State har'ili ii:" As /Vr.<.«« 

“[‘h. respo„e.W,is Sf "‘‘h none 

htnle .8 neither a colw„ ? P...’on But rf ,,„ 

S.;“dSlSeS°™' '-‘"“.--“S Se‘':f8 

Whal has Japan done in the War 

‘h*. .mags 

' nations ,n the Peace ci^r^^P'^^^atativis of ?£ 
of the countries Conference, but the nL » 
demands to represent. e 


nations ns \%c Imxe oursthes gnen to them lu 
tncligjit of our o^Mi position ami tlic future of 
tile i ar Last It nmj be necessary to go back 
through the history of some 3 cars in order that 
\\c iin\ arrue at \\hat \\c regard as a fair acd 
equitable tonclusioa 

After dctaiilmg jn e.xtenso all tln'ithas 
been done b\ the Japanese in helping in the 
ra.imtennncc ofpcaLcnnd order in central 
Asia and in the I ar East since 1905 tip to 
^Vnrjust i-losed ^\h^ch li^nD 
in 1914-, the Baron concludes ^\itlrtbc 
lollouing words • 

TIic question has been asKetl, ‘Wliat has 
Japan done ,„ „,,, b, 

, 1 . ^ 

Penfie^elS fT^ •" .'lat her flits lad:' 
r4e5n m the llcditer 

I?art l.=0l>,000 miles in tic 

vaSs froS^tir ? ‘.“"'parts and merehml 
? .“Cannes, and ve escortcdl 
aid^r^rrll, ’ ? nnllion men nishmg to tt' 

‘ a Untnui Japan’s ceocrnuhi 

SJKceo'e ."■ “nJ il« fart tS“‘ 

lialfhresf™.r.^ ““art "I”'',' 

s to nra, ? ‘ f^doai of Other sea., cmblefl 
US to proNide considerable mi'iniiticia of war 

a'^Fron'l J?Sm*’t'?Vngland 

"eT? >°5.h»],ng loarfs fo Russj^ 
able has ^enaterj consider 

are But the«e 

^ comparison with the 

gOAemment and the people of Japan hn\e been 
the loyal allies of Great Bntain aSd 1 See nnd 
It K^notlbr 4°"'^ ^"‘ted States 

Whaff/?n P relation of 

sav that wbnf sufficient to 

4 * ^4! ®Pcnt and avhat 

the allies 

”f4^ " ° j ^ coutnbuted in a 
a?e * ^"4’^ sympathy, and that wc 
bw.c^ to assist m the work of building 
fr,Z^ forging links of 

of the''&T„V„f,S\S® 

British View of Irish Nationalism. 
Under the abo\e capbon there appears 
‘ ^fticle in the London Spectator m the 
course of w hich the w nter obsen es 

® faculty for argumentation must 
sometimes when he found himself 
'? * discilssion to a person on whom logic had 
^t, *2*^ whom syllogisms did not exist and m 

links * rationally presented senes of connectine 

fantaiT ®^J«ent inspired nothing but some new and 

m ‘he rationlTmmd 
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tod;;rT'‘^-TK"'hJVdVd out,.d« ,he,r okt, 

wh,ch 1 do no, thmk KLce Co 

Hikely to iupport.' «caco Lonlorence 

Turther runs the nrticJe : 


tests 1“' "'5>~ 

•j cttetlteji'Ef .ttSl'"” ^“rther run, the „r,id. : 

iSgP^S^Ei 

■"•fxSou.h and W^Vof Lls^M/ ^ 

•Jetemine Ih^.r l!i .. ® i I -^’'* *. “■ 'h* Irwh lo the r^-LtL!' ^.'onud no» tell 


flHeSoulh and'\V«V'o7'’l^»lV-i'‘i “' I’rMiden, U ,Uon so mip'ht'L l\‘i^r ,t"'*'’ *o 

fe™... ,h„ „„ s;" ;;: “.“"Sc ' 

K*:'™/' '”"'».'y. ." rS'.a 


■■'f'ln ^ «hat«er that 


“2o'» °' >''“'''™»5l»n SildXSl 

proposition more CDoosed tA <h. "*/* P# 


»ou!d be *"* P-'" ■ 

«"d U «( to ®' If'hmen in the Sooth 

* he^ most^aLtrm%e aww7romX'air ‘ 

• 


e that if 

tuady ts 

i'lb'Ia**®*! miserable anti-lfish nm 

•Nation, f, Ia««r people Dreetty the 

affairs I ^2. 1? an obvious sueeess of theit 

fo hesitafi f fn*! Protestants would b»,n 

if *° “sl* themselves questions, and ,o woi^er 

' ^ all, there was any need to hold out longer 
TIjc 


. .'■ srij-oetermuMtion Could thpf.T. 

^ffirnS,sr.’:s,:“ Si/ai' 

awvy from the allet-rtmi-n .< f ft* *® *rcnch 


. ...V. -.e teaHy secured by the pW«"‘of 

SSigSigi ^psissfi 

!'"« ropresent the ,>en. 
ultimfttepnrnprnph ofthc nrti'de • ‘ 

^^^.-inct^ationalistsseem to be by temperament mZ n“ t 
Ri'lorvlK'ir‘’7‘fi of apprecnling this spcechcfMr Jynn— a ma^den^^i, 'o ‘fic 

lory lor them fells Its stones in ,ain. Suppose that real contnbuJioi, to the ™ 5.l *P.'*oh 'vhieh was a 


wntcr continues ; 


fJut the Nationalist 


6ut:Zy,l°^ **'*’ '** stones in ,ain.' Suppose II 
and f^.A Italy, Caribifdi, Mazn 

TTier* 5®?/ I'ad s.aid ‘We will have allortwthii 
I'»=ra™i ,™To*: 
thorA,..,M some city where the population 
pj,, 8*'*/ pro-Austrian and full of anei>llali 
^p7“}’''>>«'"ve*ill not create 


real contribution to the dcb'itV* "'as a 

the reMtwm by the Nationalist L'li^rs 

ancient fitaity of imaginary wrones I r.. t, ^ ‘^o 
tingCTOT one Of the mSst nS culo Jlf //'[' ."l® P“‘ V’ 
tics The argument that the British 'rrationah. 

lull ol anei>llalian nowr do something wrong and fonh.h ''"’i’’®"* should 
N™ loly .1 .11" I«iheM.olC»El;S5,°r„r™ ” 

■ ol No. loly born, b.t.,„o d .« 


'm ,fi'"®""'«"'”'“tcreatea New Italy at all'' for the faults of Lnehshmen of r«l:i '"order toatone 
-amad, ^ statesmanlike ’* a 

"hat li J!t "'ouW not have exceeded of such a demand it justifiable Sh *' ‘n« principle 

Nai'onalitt hflmL®'’'^ eloquently aswrted by fr^ lo the I^ao Church 7 If Iv'otbsUnV' p®'i®PP''” 
Ronald Mac N^h^eV’’ I ®";*®' most make amends for mjusficM -^"S'lshmen 

exff.^.i”'..''**'! jn h's excellent speech put the case havebeen eommitied iTenor-.».Ai- 


KenerTtln^l^ii®' ‘^® "’a-ntonajoe of the Umoo for obligation 7 On these termslhe Uom^ ^rTh'l'® “”« 
"^f cirnVa«i^?“'”“?“*'’o”0'.** obstructiae when reparation for lift massacre of St 0"c 

mainrnmm^ lu ‘^1 */ ‘^'r msislcnce upon the two Irish mass-acres ofTheL. for 

*|«sandq,^*^c^'°" Theanswerof the Natom- andforthe terrible frish rebeIiioti^f*"o®®'’'^ O'ntury 
put I, Ro'nersto that was, as Mr MicNe.l the poor Pnghsh race be thi®" 9® "’hyshou% 

«un«„ l' ‘'’®y ‘sclfdetcrminaton for the £w that ■the Snsn??^' ?®® ‘“"^'chi, 

• Leinster, and Connaught, coupled with sisited oalhechildren’f The arm *"* ^''* ‘®r* must be 

sument, of course, does 



fjrnr. modern review for august, loio 


not benr looking into Shakespeire as usual told the 
trulli Crimes like land arc not inherited 

Tlie article concludes •— 

We earnestly hope that Mr Ijnn wiHpresshis 
demand for mlormation about the relations, before 
and during tlie war, betx^ecn the Sinn Fcincrs and 
Germany He traced those relations back to lOii, . 
and stated cxplotly that during the war se^ct 
wireless installations were cstablshed. German sub- 
supplied with petrol and other nccessa. 
^“^ntities of German arms were landed, 
and elaborate arrangements were made for a German 
'Se tT public wants to know exactly 

wheK the Sinn Feiners stand What is the truth 
ft issctupm Dublin, 

iLiV ' ./ ® Smn Pe n Parliament It is 

I Aef indefensible for the government to say 

nuhl fh^H ."’.I any information to be 

F - ^ of these men to whom 

we may entrusl the task of setting up a Parliament 

to rule the greater part of Ireland and who will hlfe 
license to rnake any trouble they please at your very 
Snfwer thr^ce^imes Tgct a?! 

inswer, but we hope he will persist “ 

Immortality and Modem Science. 

course of re\ie\\inff a book b\ 
Mr Edward Clodd-A Bnef Histon- nntf 
Exainwation of Moderrr Spmtuahsm^, 
which IS the latest of the works ou the sub- 
ject, Dr Trrmk Ballard, D D . in the recent 
issue of the London <3uarter/r- quotes 
from Mr Fiske's Destinj’ of Afan — 

The materialistic assumption that the life of the 

«Ss1al mSeJoft '’V'® 

t. the h„.„““?p'i;,Sg“ .s™n^.„o„ .h« ,s taohh 

And then observes — 

did^that 

directly base conclusions we cannot 

hty, i/e cerlainlv ^us*3ining man s immorta 

at once the mort r^rt “ Personality is 

V erse And ph% cL"l death 

in humanity than ‘^at 

the destruction of a *'’’3*'* an idea, or 

ofthepla>er Dr Thmnsont'^^*t'*“*®*^® 

V®," of human immortaUv ‘hepeatques 

^^^^rately affirms that therite^FM""*®^ h 
effotis or Its find nps airamst iho * "°khing, e ther m its 

to th., 6f an..=. 

When a man has .... ® ? "®‘*'<=hosen words 

object ons to bel ef 

ItifiF '"A'»fostly inconcjJs^fp he finds 

cieoM has discovered is pnn thing that 

poss ble as « ,s significant » ‘"iraortab^ is as 


Moreot cr, there is scientific proof, in undeniabk 
facts "—for nil who arc not wilfull) blind,— of the 

possibilitv of iilira cerebral communing here, whic*! 
points ccfinitcly in the direction oC ultra cerebral 
continuity) licreahcr In their scorn for telepathy Mr 
Cfodd and his friends make much of Frofessor Sidg 
wick s altitude— .almost indeed as if it was all decisive 
_ I us then note what he himself sav"3 concern ng 
telepathy— 

‘ It IS for this reason that I fee! that a part of my 
grounds for believing m telepathy, depending asit 
docs on personal knowledge, cannot be communicated 
•*>a we.akencd form, to the ordinary reader of 
the printed statements which represent the evidence 
tlut has convinced me Indeed, I feel this so sttonglv 
that I have always made it my highest ambition as a 
ls)chical Researcher, to produce evidence which wall 
drive my opponents to doubt cither my honesty of 
my veracity 

^hat should be strong enough, sceptical enough 
even lor Professor Armstrong And on his own terms 
It sets us free to accept and estimate the significance 
of telepathy, as being certainly a definite and pregnant 

‘advance in I nowlcdgc’ 

It IS no part of our task here even to summarize 
!kf religious reasons for cherishing 

."’^’f'tjming the conviction that for 
endgll boJarasMf 
Clodds book tend* to check untrained credulity, we 
hwrUJy ^^come and endorse it .Out it does not 
show that Sir Oliver Lodge and his co workers are 
Ignorant dupes nor that the S P R is composed of 
credulous time wasters nor that modern science 
k . all psvchical inquiry still less that it 
shuts dhe door of latest knowledge against our immor 

tal hop& That which Mr. CloM accomplishes counts 

i?l against that which he ignores The 

breadth and length, and depth, and height of human 
personality art not cribbed cabined, and confined 
within a few cerebral cells Our 'advance in knowledge* 
throws more widely open than ever heretofore, the 
door ol permission to accept and appreciate all those 
other tlnm scientific reasons for hope beyond the 
grave, which come along the lines of Christain 
J heism ° 

At lenst sve may be thanlcful that amid the 
chaotic upheavals of our time, and svith aU the 
heavy pall of numberless bereavements on our 
lie-arts, modern science does not force upon us 
the miserably blmd despair of the old Persian 
pessimist which seems so satisfactory to Mr 
Clodd. Rather does it leave the modem student 
free to sny, with his eves as wide open as his 
heart is foU 

My own dim life should teach me this, 

That life shall live forevermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core. 

And dust and ashes all that is 
Our real advance m knowledge, while not satis- 
fyuig any more than the ^ew' Testament our 
cwosity as to the ‘conditions of existence in any * 
after life,’ y et does not only permit but encourage 
to turn to the God whom Jesus bids us ever 
of as TnB rATiiER,.wath the humble vet 
confident trust— 
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Thou vfitt not Iea\ e Ua in the dust , 

Thou madest Tuan, he knQv,s not w.h\ 
He thinks he w as not made to die 
And Thou hast made him —Thou art lUst 


A Way Out in India. 

To the Julv number of the As/a t/c Renew 
(London) Dr John Pollen contnlwtes 
the follomng article under the abo\c 
caption . — 

■The ptoeress.ve realisition of responsible 
meW in India as an integral part of the Btitish 
Empire” This is the decUted policy uhich under 
Vies the Moniaeu-V,helmsfotd tefocws-aod uh'ch 
constitutes the basis of the Bill now Mote 

India IS to remain an integral paA ol the British 
Empire hut to have a responsible Government m 
father responsible Governments of its own— ^ the 
means to ^ect the end desired are declared to be 
H) The inetrasing association of Indians m every 
branch of the Administtation and ^^..ku 

(U) The gradual development of wpons.ble 

Thi* phrase— "responsible Self 

sounds ueTl and h.s almost a* « 

u "Mesopotamia -‘Angle-sMision ^ 

the inMiimg idenily mtended te that ‘".<1''"= 
be teepenfible lee £tiverptite thetoaitee w.tbe^ 
teWlerJnce Oh the [St' •' Mbe .hi 

word., elected Indiae Repteeentat..es th^WM tn a 

iSt^r .'is Ik'.v.S 

reT^'e- SdS-”k=''f y 

jjopte ol Great »«.!" » tht I««P “ «'J^S.ble to 
the result n,n be that Ijf'S wH ^ ^ble for 
governing itself just as " uVuhKh aU 

governing Itself This is indeed tne pony 

towaidv which faithful Administrators early 

0, „be».*.p» e .'I'tofS 

5 A -f.™'".! the'Ebt, &.i Sento 

wrote in theeitly seventies — 

• Oh ' men O the Western Islands fair 
Ringed white with the )-easfy spume, 

DecUte if the wit of sour forbears lives 
Vn the lonsrues that fret and tumc 
LooV baeV on ^eyests that be ^d 
Spe^ hence on the W mgs o* > ' 

When first your hand on the , 

Like the grip of the Gods suDiime 
And sny. whe?i the spirit ol Englvnd rose 

On the dust of a hundred . ---j 

n he, «.5. .m cr,p[«d by . !«' “Jin 
•Mid the hustings cheers and gre^ 

Not so and now j-e have given a vt""' 

Where never was voice before a. 

Ve have laboured to teach the strength ospeecn 
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from the spi ngs of yoot Western lore — 

\ e have made the eyes of the blind to see 
And be it for life or death 
Your ear must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the fire of your English breath 

Men of the Western Islands hive long laboured to 
teach the Youth of India to vise the political voice 
and to make repeated demand for self-government 
and we needs must Isten now-for Reform is long 
overdue and (as Sir Bampfyide FuHer declares) 'a 
democracy cannot evpect to permanently dominate 
5 «i Iteiv Eropite But the 'Montford Moposals and 
the provi»ioi»s m the Bill now before Fatliament ate 
so complicated so confusing, and so elaborate that it 
IS 10 be feared th-it the existing administrative machi- 

nerv m fndia will never be able to perfect them or 

u^e them within reasonable time or in a satisfactory 
manner ... 

Thus a deadlock— or undue delay — is most certain 
to arise The uusUion therefore, is— cannot some 
wav out of the diRvculy be fapitd ? Those who 
kniw Native Sutes think it can and it seems cleat 
‘ Die federal viay adumbiated by the Aga Khan, j» 
perhaps the best Hu Highness Fas declared that 
•the problem of a Free India within the hmpire can 
only be solved by Federalism 

Now it IS asserted that eettam Indian principalities 
are admirably administered both to the satisfaeticm of 
the -poliucany-niinded classes and to the gratifica- 
tion of the masses of the people— and it is constantly 
ptocUimed <0 'he Native Press that the Rulers of 
these States have been able to give their sublets all 
the leform they desire— and many Rulers, like the 
Thaknt bah* et Limbdi, have protested that they ate 
ouite prepated to adopt in their States the particular 
thanges and refotms proposed by Mr Montagu and 
Lortf Chelmsford lor btiiish India' \Shy not then 
extend the system of Indian Ptincipahiies thtoughoai 
India * and permit Indian Administrators to carry 

out the proposed reforms on Indian lines in their own 
way • Why not, in short, establish 'limited Wonar- 
eh^,' on Montford principles m the various 
Provinces of Ind a ? 

ft may be recalled that the Aga Khan has propos- 
ed that India should be divided iota eight Major 
Provinces roughly equal in area— and each capable 
of developing a National Gxvvemment and that 

Indians should preside ova these Proymees side by 
jkIc vnth Englishmen and that in certain cases Ruling 
Princes of proved administrative ability should be 
mviled toleave Iheicown territory for five years for 
the greater fieW of a provmcixl administration 

'“7 holds that no Federal 

scheme for India would be complete which did not Uke 

into account Native States, for it is not too much to 

say that^the Indian Ptmccs are the bulwarks of the 
Imperia! connectioo— and of late years some of the 
bestlcnown Princes have been cherishing the ideal of 
a conslitutiooaj and patUamentaty basis for their 
adoiifustraMrs These things being so~why not 
sim|*f) ind lacihtate the introduction of the desired 
reforms into India by converting the Major Provvnees 
uito InAan Pnncipahiies under the control of Consti- 
talwaal Chiefs 7 7A* Sill nm before Parliament 
^nUerrtainlji contain a clause or clauses ena” 
this fa be buch a change would be we' ' 

l^tlv* ■■■• S^e Indian populations out of 
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life the dulness and sombreness of British admmistn 
tion and English unsympathetic restrictions have taken 
so much of the light and colour and pomp and 
pageantry vvhich the r souls love 

It IS all very well to say a rily — "the day ol 
Autocracy or Benevolent Absolutism is dead " This is 
certainly not true m the East — but even if it were it is 
not proposed to ra se the dead or rev i\ e the dust All 
that IS proposed is to set up Lim ted Monarchies in 
India— and allow the peoples to worh out their own 
salvation in </ieir own way and so shift the white 
man s burden’ which has certa nly grown too heavy 
for the white staR in the India of today A system 
of Provincial Pari aments m the Principalities with a 
Federal Parliament at Delhi would probably work 
satisfactorily 

It bas been held that some of the leading C tics in 
India could not well be included in Provincial 
Principalities and that they like Hamburg and some 
other great continental cities should be allowed to 
manage the r own aRairs There is much truth m 
this contention apd such Cities could easily be 


constituted ‘ Free Cities — and ultimately a League 
of such Cities might be established from Baghdad to 
Rangoon and included in the ‘ Southern Asiatic 
Federation ’ foreseen by the Aga Khan In the Peace 
Treaty now under discussion at Pans the constitution 
of * Free Cities’ is being recognised and provided for-— 
and in resettling India on Indian lines no greSt 
d fficulty need be experienced in providing that gre.at 
Indian Cities like Bombay etc should manage the't 
own affairs independently ol outside control very much 
as they practically do now 

At any rate the proposal to create Indian Pnne* 
palities pledged to the adoption of the Montford 
refottns— and the suggested recognition of Free Cities 
wherever advisable may be taken as indicating n 
possible way out of the d arch c labyrinthine mare uj 
which Moderates and Extremists and well wishers ol 
India find themselves more or less lost and 
bewildered at the present moment 

Comments on the abo\ e ould be quite 
suiverfluous i 


THE KEEPSAKE 


I T ns not j et dan n, the eastern sky ns 
yust beginning to take on a grey ishtint 
The back door of the house of 
Shambhucharan opened slowly and a 
young girl came out \\ ith quick light steps 
She took the road to the n\ er ghat, which 
was quite near Her face and hgurc could 
not be clcarli discerned in that half light, 
her white widow s dress and a mass of 
dark wavy Inir alone being visible 

The nver ghat was as vet entirely 
deserted She sat dovv n on one of the low er 
steps vv ith her ftet m the v\ ater There w as 
no sound to break the trend of her sad 
thoughts The girl was named Uma and 
was the only daughter of Shambhucharan, 
one of the mnueiitial Brahmin residents of 
the V illage She had been gu cn m marriage 
to a man offiftv when she herself was nine 
But she Iwcame a widow, the \cr\ tear 
she was married She had been Intng m 
her father’s house e\ er since 

The eastern skr gradinlly clinnged from 
gn.y to rosy red The old Bairagce* 
ol the village appeared on the loncK 
road, chanting Ins old .longs Unmgot up 

* Mcndicnnt 


hurriedly and, after a few hasty dips in the 
river, she filled her brass 'pitcher and 
started homewards with it 

The inmates of the house seemed to be 
stiU asleep Uma set down the pitcher m 
the kitchen, then w ent out and hung up 
her wet cloth m the y ard Then she began 
her cooking She was in sole charge of 
this department, as her father was very 
strict as to the duties of Hindu widows 
Uma had no opportunitv of failing m any 
of those duties winch the shastras have 
prescribed She performed all the house- 
hold duties and her small leisure was spent 
in listening to her father reading the 
scriptures or holding forth on the duties 
and conduct of a Hindu w idow 

Bislinu, the younger brother of Uma, 
had planted a sheeuli tree m front of the 
kitchen It was now a mass of white-and- 
red flow er*> The morning breeze caused 
the dew -laden flowers to drop down and 
txjvcr the ground with a glorious carpet 

Uma came out of the kitchen and beg an to 

gatlier the flow ers in the end of her cloth 
A door opened witli a harsh gratmg 
noise and n stout lnd\ npjvcared in the 
doorwnv She w as looking about for some 
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_.is\\ anath s mother took to bew ailing her 
hard lot as soon as she heard of it His 
uncle w as quite upset at the mere thought 
•*of one ot his relations actualU A\orhing for 
a Ining The other iramates of the great 
house could onl\ gape and stare 

Bisw anath uas thoroughh disgustetl 
i\ ith them all He collected a large number 
of poor children mostlj belonging to the 
lowest castes and took them to his own 
room where he began to teach them to 
read and w nte Tins had the desired effect 
His uncle at once consented to his going out 
on ''enice Just at tins juncture a \acanc\ 
occurred in the Palashpur i illage school 
Withhis uncles help Bisw anath at once 
secured the post and started for Ins future 
place of residence 

His uncle had arranged ibout his 
lodgings too Shambhuchnran was onh 
too glad to oblige his influential patron 

Bisw anath soon grew accustomed to 
his new surroundings He liked tliem much 
more than his fonner ones He began to 
Iwe for the first time in his life 

Bishnu went nearh mad o\er the 
iKw school master His admiration and 
enthusnsm knt\\ no bounds Shambim 
channwns no less delighted though he 
held lumsclf in check Bisw anath s uncle 
1 new w til the ^ ahie of sen ites done E\ en 
iht dignified mistress of the lionse 
toiulcsctndcd to speal kindh to the new 


fact that he paid but scant attention to his 
food This neglect hurt Uma She used to 
feel humihated She tried In e\erj means m 
her pow er to make the meals more attrac 
ti\e, but without much success 

But sudddenlj one daA Bisw anath be 
came conscious of her efforts and smiled m 
grateful acknowledgement "It is ^er\ 
kind ofjou,’ he muttered shjh 

This was the first time he had spoken to 
her Uma blushed all o\ er and escaped to 
the kitchen What a man he is,’ she 
thought he should not ha\e smiled so 
directlc at me As if it matters an^ thing to 
me whether he eats much or less ” 

But the next da\ she did not relax her 
efforts She wanted to make his exile 
from home as comfortable as possible 
But her pow er w as limited and w hat could 
she do but cook her best for him’ 
But now she had the jo\ of noticing 
that her efforts had met with grateful 
recognition 

In this unpottic wa\ the\ came to knou 
c ich other Shambhucharan had got 
entangled in a tiresome lawsuit, winch left 
him no time to sujienntend his daughter's 
upbnngmg and manner of life So after 
the male members of the hou'e had gone 
put after their multifarious duties and her 
stepmother had begun her afternoon n ip, 
she sat close bi the ojien window with the 
old Ramasan on her knees Not that she 


niini ite of their house had ani special lil ing for the epic, but 

I iii.i was at first indifltrcnt, but l>ccaiise this happened to be the onU book^ 
Ibsw anath was so totalh different from m her possession Thus jnsscrl her 
till other % oung men of the Milage that afternoon 

she lould not help gndinlU Ixrcoming Butoiicdai Bishmi smuggled m a iioi cl. 
intcixstid Hi scemtd liki a dwelUr of It w is like a godsend to Uma So engross- 

I nothir world Um i «earcil> knew an\ id had slit hicomi that nothing but the 

\oung man, but she had *-1611 m im , and threatening \oicc of hir stepmotber «tr\cd 
what she had vixii of them Ind not cidlctl to rou«c her 

forth m\ filling of admiration The^ The book bilongid to Biswnii.itli He 
ucMT vc-vmitl to ha\i m\ higher imilution was vtnrchmg for it whin Ih'-lmu came and 
thin to piirt lliiir bur corricth and said **1 hn\t giMii it to «istcr After 
unoke ihiap cigars indlhii «earecl\ talk tins the old Runn^an had to retire 
c«i nn\ thing ixccpt scandal But this pcninnenth and sonuhovi the whole 
* ranker seemed to 1 dong to another kind eollcction of Ihswanath's Bengali books 
rnin \\h it dii loiihl «ix .ind hi.ir ofiiim, found ihiir w i\ to tin girl widow 'P 

shiirmiT'tl room 

‘'be K.il\ of Ins loiing pu|nls Ihsw anath w asn!>sint minded be nature. 

I viiu m f.,r cMr\ d i\ tishe ImluiMmii cninousw.w he MiddiuU lx.* 

as nicaU 1 i„„ m^titcil the v mic tiilb lonipimis of thi priHiKi of one 
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down to her own frugal meal ofpuf^^*^ 
nee and treacle It was neanng ele>en 
when Suresh came back and after ^ 
stealthj glance around he approached ^ 
open door of Uma s room Uma lool^ 
np startled whereupon the fashions ^ 
\oung man advanced with a broad 
and said dear von don t seem ® 

recognise me please be a little kind 
Uma s ejes blazed Without a 
she got up and shut the door in his 
\\ ith a bang The discomfited gallant r' 
obliged to retire though w ith a verj 
grace He was not long m retahati^i? 

He found eierv fault imaginable with his 

supper and began to complain loudi} ° 
his own ill health and the scant attent’O" 
paid towards his comforts br his o^^ 
familj The widowed sister who H'^d 
accompanied him lo\ allj backed him 
The mistress of the house was rathef 
afis It was too late to prepare anjth>fl& 
new but her darling brother refused 
content with what had been prepared 
was feeling a bit ashamed too of th^ dl 

uma was sitting lost in a rerene in her manners of her own people in her husband s 

own room Her stepmother s \oice brought house and before the e\es ofBiswanath 
her bad to the earth She rose and went who was an aristocrat bom 
to attend to her duties But Suresh was not the person to 

Hiswanath on Ins return from the up The contest ended m calling Uma 
««chool was rather astonished to see a man and scolding her 1 eartiU for her neglect of 
bitting on his bed and calmK smokm^, her duties She should ha\e seen that o 
IIjs fasliionablc dress and carefulK arrang guest of the house had what he wanted 

Suresh smiled in tnumph as Uma went to 
prepare new dishes for him nt that hour* of 
of the night w jth her own suppe*" 
unfinished , 

Mhnt a temper she seems to be »n J 
INidows should not put on such airs ® 
too* lia\ e to w ork from momuig till night 
but nobod\ can sn\ that of us remarked 
the widowed sister 

Hiswnnath had been hitherto sitting m 
amazed sikucc at this displuN of good 
breeding He hnd been asked to tdke 
supper w itlx Suresh and hnd found no w as 
out of it He had scarcch taken an\ thing 
SuddenU he got upmulquickU wentout 
Suresh finishetl Ins supper alone 

Bisw nnath sjKut a sleepless nijjht 
tossing from side to side Then getting up 
he went out It was atreads l>cg\nning to 

cleir so he took the rond to the n\cr 


and t ke the dust of the feet of this man 
But s \oess held her back and she stepped 
aside out of the w a^ to let him pass But 
d d not pass be came and stood b\ ber 
and asked Wh^ ha\e you come out so 
carlv^ \ou certainly ba\e not broken 
\ our fast \ et ’ 

\our ra-als must be read\ before 
school time answ ered L ma e\ asu eh 

I am not in the habit of killing people 
for mv own convenience said Bisw anath 
sharply as he walked ofl Besileslam 
feelmg-a bit fe\ erish I don t think I shall 
take an} thing to daj 

Uma returned home quickh She under 
stood w ell this sudden fe\ er of Bisw anatli 
Sorrow brought them together joj 
would hn\e kept them apart 

(2t 

Do I ou hear Uma } 0 u must be pleased 
to be a bit quicker to dai mth\ourwork 
as mi brother and sister are coming I 
hope the\ will be able to haie some 
refreshments when tlie} arrue 


cd hair clcarh denoted a beau of the town 
Btswamth went out after a casual glance 
'^'nc > owng man ns\cil liislinu Is Ous vour 
new schoolmaster ’ Sccnis rather high and 
niif.Ut} foT Ins position Didn t condescend 
more than one glnnct nt m\ diwction 
This w named buresh 11c w as 

the \ounger brother of the mistress of the 
nousi. 

He wns m the habit of retunbng honit 
'cr\ late for various reasons His \jsit 
mi k no change m his manner of life 
yurtlcchillrcnl ad ha Uhcic sup^r Uma 
to put the su} jicr of the guest 

th hi r " After n 

thouj^it her stepmother added Bnwn 

(mv I n, »lcvvn. toM mivlthcn.it 
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THE kEtPSAkE 


had hoped to find the n\er ghat deserted 
but somebody was already there sitting 
on the steps The teen brce 2 e of the earli 
daw-n was shaking the folds of her white 
dress and a mass of black hair sweeping 
over the stone steps Biswanath npproa 
ched silently then called out Lma 

Uma had been sitting there like a statue 
carved of stone but at his coll she broke 
down utterly and flung herself down sha 
kmg wath inarticulate sobs Biswanath 
sat silently by her- he knew no words wath 
which to corafort her But lma felt his 
tears on her loose hair 

After a while he called again Uma 
But still no answer SuddenK ashiier 
went through Uma s whole frame Whose 
touch was this on her hair’ \n electric 
a\ a\ e seemed to sw eep o\ er her 

Biswanath did not remote his hood be 
kept it where It was and said Uma this 
torture cannot go on It is hevond me to 
8it still and witness it Come with me I 
am not rich but ns m\ w ife vou ma\ find 
something greater than nclies 

For one instant Uma s «enses «<emed to 
desert her next moment she «pnng up and 
With a panic stricken glance at Biswanath 
she >ani<lied like a streak of lightning 
She reached her room and fell down in a 
sw oon 

She recot cred after a while A will er 
ing «en«e of shame and guilt «ecraed to 
choke her ‘'hame oa her the wntward 
and false woman to what had she brought 
herself’ Was this then the result of oil the 
austerities which her father had made her 
practice eter since her wadowhood’ So 
weakwns she sopalpabK weak thata man 
could propose mamage to her To her 
the daughter of a Brai^iin and the endow 
ofnBramhin to Icr to whom even the 
tliought of mamage should hate been on 
abomination Wliv had not she d ed before 
«he heard such words’ And what was he 
who can insult 1 er so shamefullv’ 

lma called up all her anger and detesta 
tion to her aid and tned to hanlenher 
heart against that tran«gre«or But alas 
for tl e insulteil conventional ideal of a 
woman ’ Whom was she trving to ind'»e 
and punish ’ She knew well tint «he hod 
no power topuni«hhim e\cn in her heart 
24-9 


howeter much he might sin How could she 
turn her heart aw a> from the only person 
whoseejes had shed tears for her’ She 
saw that she was weak and this made 
her all the more bitter against herself 
pe had not tned hard enough to conceal 
her sorrows and her negligence had gi\en 

nse to this shocking enl She alone w as to 
blame and ma> all punishment fall on her 
Suddenly she saw Biswanath standmg 
bv her open window wath a world ofpam 
and Ime in his ejes Uma sat up and 
panted out oo away go awa^ dont 
drag me tow ards sm any more 

Biswanath turned away with a white 
and quivenng face Another person who 
had been watching them closeK himself 
unseen took himself off then as his task 
w as done 

The eldest sister of Suresh had jnst left 

her bed and « as about to sit dowti to her 

moramg deiotionals when her darlme 
brother y-pcared before her wath abroad 

fad" 

Matter enough and to spare. I used to 
to think that 1 alone was a scoundrel but 
now that there are many m the sam< 

The lad> forgot e\er; thing about her 
morning prni ers and asked eagerlv But 
what has happened’ ^ 

lot, moT „ell asL that i,otv that 
saintU schoolmaster ofvours Suresh 
settled himself down comfortably for half 
an hour s refreshing talk 

( 3 ) 

It was a dark and still evenmg The 
sk> was covered wath dense clouds ant 
^reatCTing an outburst eierv instant 
The gloom was reflected on the face o 
every person in the house Eieryone was 
engaged m his or her own w ork but nonp 
talked But for all the silence a strong 
undercurrent of perturl ation was plaml? 
discenuble The two children were «ated 
^the vatd making mud hovels with great 

Lmas stepmother was m whisneiwf 
consultation with her sister After n 

r 

Tht othCT aasarmd ‘ Of cour..; „hat 
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alternatue is theie’ We must consider 
e\er\ thing She went out and dragged 
aw aj htr children forcibly from thetr plaj 
TJie storm suddenh burst AMth all its 
accumulated fur\ All the windows and 
doors of the house were closed instantlj, 
onh Uma left her door open and gated 
awestruck at the mad dance of the ele 
ments 

The storm howled and raged outside It 
was as if some demented demon was 
indulging m a re\ el She came and stood un 
der the black and low enng skj It w as more 
fncndly than the faces of her relations 
A maid sen ant came and said, * The mis 


“A bad business, a very bad business, 
1 don’t know what I shall say to his uncle,’ 
said her father, “ha\e anj of you seen 
Biswanath 

“0 dear no,” answerd his iiife , “why, 
has anything happened to him’ Hewas 
to liave started for his home to day , 
perhaps he had done so ” 

“Go home indeed, how can he go home 
m this weather ’ ' almost shouted Sham 
bliucharan, “he must have taken a boat 
to do that If so, it is all up with him 
I have just heard that a boat has foundered 
with all aboard ” 

Uma had no tears now% she, who used 


tress is calling you 

Uma went m and found the tw o sisters 
cutting w ith solemn faces As <^oon as she 
entered her step mother cned out, Pack 
all A our things, you are to start by to 
morrow s train 

Uma stood rooted to the spot After 
a Athile she asked ‘Why are you sending 
me aw a\ , mother, w hat ha\ e I done ’ 

Now don t try to put on the airs of 
an innocent my girl it is too late for that, 
put in the widow ed sister , “let me tell you 
that you have been found out I am going 
to Prnyag to haie a bath at the sacred 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna 
After that 1 shall start for Benares You 
arc to come with me and expiate your 
sms What more can a Hindu widow 
desire ’ Don't glare at me in that fashion 
please 1 w on t put up wath an\ imper 
tinence I am doing this at \ our father’s 
request, not that I hai e am speaal liking 
for the company of such a iirtuous girl 
ns you ’’ 


Uma came back to her room , the ram 
was streaming in through the open 
window but she did not notice that So 
she w o-s to go awa\ , to go awm from 
c\cn thing she had eier loied But 
sill. was. a Widow and had no nght to 

gncvc mcr parting from any thing or aui 

It, « hich but TOcrcnstil her torrou * 

'"ole out some 
kS into t'L ' S’l'tmbhud.uuu, 

w;" ier' Xr.7erT-'’‘^-‘’us{’“” 

* W Imt IS the mntter ’ 


to weep at a slight rebuke from her step 
mother She sat still like a grav en image 
The night came down, but the storm did 
not abate It w as neanng midnight, w hen 
Bishou rushed into the room and sobbed 
out in a choking voice “sister, Biswanath 
<fa<fa IS drew ned I heard it from Bhola 
I went to the ru er side to enquire, e\en 
body say s so He had come up after the 
boat foundered, but went down again as 
he was try mg to save a little girl ” Bishnu 
rolled about on the wetfloor in a parovysm 
of wild gnef, but his sister did not move 

Suresh and his elder sister were to start 
on their journey at the break ofday It was 
still dark, w hen they went to seek Uma, 
but found Bishnu sleeping on the damp 
floor . Uma w as not there After anxiously 
looking all over the house, Shambliu 
charaii s wife went and roused him from Ins 
heavy slumber 

Everybody woke up now and joined in 
the search At last a maidservant gave 
the information that she had heard the 
back door being opened a short w line ago, 
but had taken no notice of it thinking it 
to be the cat 

Shambluichnrnn took up a humcane 
lantern nml said, “I am going to find her, 
but don t am of y ou come w ith me ’ As 
he went out, Bishnu slipped out behind him 
m the sheltering darkness 

Shamblmcharan searched all the thickets 
and btislies near Ins house, then started for 
the nver ghat Something white was 
visible on the steps Slmmbhuchnrnn came 
down, it was Uma The dark roaring 
nver was ruslnng Iwlow her feet like a 
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THE TRIAL OF THE HORSE 


Ra«im>k\\ath Tacohi 


B RAHMA the creator \\as\cr\ near the 
end of his task of creation \^hcn n 
ne\N idea struck him 
He sent for the Store keeper and said 
“0 keeper of the stores bnngtomv factor\ 
a quantit\ of each of the fi\ e elements Tor 
I am read) to create another creature *' 
“Lord of the unu erse ’’ the store keeper re- 
plied, “when m the first flush of treatue 
eztra-i ngance \ou began to turn out such 
exaggerations as elephants and whales 
and pjthons and tigers, jou took no count 
of the stock Now , all the elements that 
hate densitt and force are nearh used up 
The supplj of earth and w ater and fire has 
incontementl) scantj, while of air 
and ether there is as much as is good for 
us and a good deal more “ 

The four headed deitj looked perplexed 
an^d pulled at his four pairs of moustaches 
At last he said, “The limitedness of mate 
nalmtesalUhe more scope to onginahtt 
^ hatever t ou hat e left “ 

This time Brahma was excessively 
sparing with the earth water and fire 
creature was not given either 

"ot for biting The 
ta foliar '"th 'Vh.ch 
wittout miking him warlike 
This animal n as the Horse 

^vhTch '‘h"’ 

amazing And m composition, w as 
outrun spile Itself *“ 

only when thev ha other animals run 
wonld run fo? hut the horse 

™»outofh.rorlfS;°® "hateier asifto 
to chase or to kill b,!+ desire 

°ut.llhedMmd“a.^"°'''j «> ouuud 
a s-aoon. blurred melted into 

v.imshedintoracan5| ° *udon, and 
The Creator was gJad tt i, j 

is'ad Hehadgnenfor 


hjs otlicr creatures* habitations,— to some 
the forests, to others the ca\es Hut m his 
cnjojnientof the disinterested spmt of speed 
in the Horse, he ga%e him nn open 
meadow tinder the \ cry c^cofhca\en 
L\ the side of this meadow li\ed Man 
Man Ins his delight in pillaging and 
piling things up And he is ne\cr happy 
till these grow into a burden So, when he 
■saw this new creature pursuing the wind 
and kicking nt the sk\ , he said to himself 
“Ifonlj I can bind and secure this Horse, 
I can use his broad back for carrying 
my loads “ 

So one dn\ be caught the Horse 
Then man put a saddle on the Horse’^ 
back and a spiky bit in his mouth He 
regularly had hard nibbing and scrubbing 
to keep Inm fit, and there were the whip 
and spursto remind him that it w as w rong 
to hare his ow n w ill 

Man also put high walls round the 
Horse, lest if left at large in the open the 
creature might escape him So it came to 
pass, that w hile the Tiger w ho had his 
forest remained m the forest, the Lion who 
had his ca.\e remained in the ca\e, the 
Horse who once had his open meadow 
came to spend his day s in a stable Air 
and ether had roused m the horse longings 
for deliverance, but they swaftly deli\ ered 
Iiim into bondage 

When he felt that bondage did not suit 
him, the Horse kicked at the stable walls 
But this hurt his hoofs much more than 
it hurt the w all Still some of the plaster 
came off and the wall lost its beauty 
Man felt aggrieved 

“What ingratitude he cned “Do I 
not gi\e him food and dnnk ’ Do I not 
keep highly paid men ser\ ants to watch 
over him day and night > Indeed he is hard 
to please ” 

In their desperate attempts to please 
the Horse, the men seta ants fell upon him 



RESURRLCTION or MOTHLRIIOOD AXD rATHERIIOOD 


1 ?* "' "• '""1 
a deal more Ix^idcs 

,nM ‘“'I"! to them e^uli 

s}j rncnds did \ou c\cr^ec so dc ot 
W a steed as mine 

- still as ditch water and ns mild is tia 

- religion jou profess ■• 

The Horse, asis well known hid no 
^ oorns, no claws, nor adcfjtnte tixtli at 
n f t . "-I'cn on tla toj, ot this 

kickin- at the walls and exen into 
, ^Ptmcss had been stopped the onl\x\a\ 

. a Rive vent to his feclinjjs w as to nii;;]! 

, but that disturlad Man s sleep 
' ,„'^°^^°'">*^’*‘‘n‘^'fihinRw-isnothleh to 

mpress the neighbours as a pi m of dt\o 
tionand thankfulness So Man inxcntcd 
to shut the Horse s mouth 
but the voice cannot be altogether 
suppressed 80 long as the mistake is made 
otleating am breath in the bodi There 
jorea spasmodic sound of moaning camt 
*rom his throat now and then 
One day this noise reached Brahmi » 

* «nr 8 

I » *^^®^'itOf wokeupfromhismeditation 
I* gave him a start when he glanced at the 
wcaclow and saw no sign of the Horse 
I _ >9 all jour doing,” cried Qralims 

m anger to 'i ama, the God of death ‘ k ou 
av e taken avx aj the Horse ’ 

of all creatures Death replied 
'vll jour XV orst suspicions vou keep onij 
or me But most of the calamities in jour 
«autiful world will be explained if jon 
Ufa jour eves m the direction of Jlan ’ 
Brahma looked below He saw a small 
enclosure, walled in, from which the 


dolirous moaning of his 
fitfullr ® 


Br ihmi frow ned in anger 

sot free nl^ Hor^' , u, 

‘-''I »«.’ 

I . own mike this Horse is not fit tn 

Brahma remained obdurate 
Mio« to tountmlom 'st,,! JI„„ , 
if After seten S 

tour metdott >, fetter for l„m tlnu m, 
stifle I till! humfit oiindefeat" ^ 
\Ucr this Man set to work 

Br ihnii. from the heiftht of his^W.. 
could KC the conuc go.t of h.s Uom f™t 
not the tens, c rope tvhicli hobbled him' 

He nns mortified to find hi, ot™ creatire 
exposing Its divine nnher tend? 

It ttns nn absurd blunder of mine” he 
ened closelj touching the sulihme ” ' ' 

Cnndsire slid Mnn with a nithet.e 

show ofstmpilht, 'nhnt can I do r 
this unfortunitc crenture > If the™ 
meadow in vour heaven I „ ft ^ 
to transport him thither 
BrahmimXsmay <^ned 

"Merciful Cod I ’ cried Man "wJ, 
great linrfen It will he for “ 

»»tter. 


RLSURRCCTION OF MOTilCRHOOD AND FATHERHOOD 


F rom time immemonal motherhood 
has been regarded m this countrj as 
„ the highest function of female life 
"O much 80 that God has been represented 


os hav mg taken birth nc •, u. 

taste a mother's love 
“Nandah kiraakarod bnl,,,. 


to 


THi: MOhLKS Ki:vii:\v roli At’tU ST. U»10 


\ji'- <ii M mniijliliJKS 

I’ilp.nt! \n'»^S M/umtn Imiiir*. 
i^lntuihn 10 . 

Chnjiter S, 

Kinji I'nni'»}nt n'tlnl 

lt\a ••() Hraliinnn. uhnt worl, Nan«l» 

tincniKky il»1 M* tlinl (i<mI Kitrlnl 

Ikt lirc.i-ti *'*’ 

••Kcinnm Hirimlu im Illintm 

Nil Snr.»ji_\nn;;n« in^raxl 
rrn«iailnnj Uli!urr>*oin 

\nilnt pripn otnuilij »Ut’* 
Cli:i/ner 0, \er^c J.7 
Thcfn\Qiir wliicli ^n«<MU nxtKol frotn 
tItcS.nvjor wn*! tic\cr olitjunctl li\ ilmlttnl. 
Sn a or e\ cn I.nVplnni 
Sukiulcvn Haul 
"DroTJo itrab.in* 

DharuNl bh5r\a%a «Jtba 
KariMiynmlmi n«lr«han* 

llrahmtina«5tnnuibJclm ba 
jatn\omnu MnbStlclw 

lUmbi Ili'5v<.«\arc llanm 
llhabtUi^xlt puratnl loko 

^a\anjo (lurj'ntim tart-t” 

Jbui, clinptcr S. \cr?c HS. 

Tbc ihjcfof tlic nasu^ Droan in onlcr 
to ol)CN nrabma m eomi.an^ wuhbU wife 
Dlmri Rai(l:“(5rant ur that fuvotirla whkh 
^\e.nrlc^ IxrinR boni ns buninn I>cin«s mn\ 
nttam that Ionc for Gm! bv which man 
pets Rah ation 

Brnhtna sanl "ysry sncH”, ami tlmt 
I^ona and Dlmra Ijccame Nnnda and 
\asoda in Bnndabnn Such is the dipnitv 
of motherhood or hatsnivn \\liHh next 
isllivluphcst 

fomof dciotion extolled bv poets and 

S' their "" 

or Sr^.r’"; »»othcrhood 

isSii;isss 

\%ith a doll xvith in ♦ P^”'>ded each girl 

Qnd rear them as i” 

failed as e\en nioti? 

or religious enthiiis* ''’ithout reality 

fail Now ?hey aSTr? 

^ trjmg to teach the 


girls inotlurtluKKl by ptitllnp them J'J 
charge of ftonic Italo brtmgljt from Inn 
pitnN or some «iu)j Intlh 

was tbri arc rnalinp an ntlrmpt at tic 
rrtiinl of itcad nmtbrrhr>t>'l or rr'urrtc- 
tion <if fiuttlirr I iikm!, if 1 miv >ny so. 

At n mrrtiiip of the American Af-sociT 
tion for the Stmly and I’rrsrnlion of In- 
fant Mortnllu, Air» Williani I’al- 

rinm in |.rf I*rr*i(lmlial aih!rv«s f»b«rncil • 
frw in h^r nrr jvoj»V 

c*l (o cutrr w II h ft lull n ronjijrte Hfl nfimi-i"? 
n» Ifni of r’*<ijt*rrli(KM{*>{^-f}:np* tfr 
rdRipli^ntnl «r(i|mi<>n thnt rn»tt Mm 1 
rvohot rollrpr* nml tlihorntrd tl.rm i-a* 
iinorr^itir* to cor tfrt>*r]rc« the irniriri; 
whicli If tr nml fur if cir sarion* ft«m» i>f weA. 
ami uiit im m rntrrinp thr Immrtl pn»^i.'S*'‘’''* 
Inte vrr> projKifi tnkm thi* otiu-ROon iaf‘ 
tfiTRiftchr* fir tlirsr praetKT Niir»r» arc 
n >crj inrefiil nril prulonpo! iraintrp 
when It coiiTft to motherhood, what tra?"**** 
hyc we— wf on wlion the whole fnttirr dq»crib 
olthov lives wlmh come mtu teirp tliDUp’* 
lift Nojhiiip at all We do not even give oof 
girl* trnininp for the eonimrm vnihnp of hanc* 
mnler. vvhivh lnppil;i fjvlU to the lot of mo*t 
women— for renlK n woman has to mnVen hoi' f 
vvherever »hr i«, niid I have nn idea that onlj-a 
woman van nmUr it. 1 am not ndrtKatirff 
doing nwa.v with the higher nlucation of 
woman— far from It— 1 liehcve in all theevlmn’ 
tioiiwegcl. I VNnnt not less hut more of it, 
hot <fv\e niiiftt omit some things to make room 
for home-making I vvonh! ent out some of the 
things that nre more remote from the children'* 
d.vil^ life.” 

As n result of this iinpa^parcdncss for 
motherhood numy preventable diseases 
plnylmv ocnnionp mothers and their babic*. 
Kealisation of the difilcultics of rearing 
children 1ms led many a ntodeni wonmn 
in the west to nv Old motherhood by arti- 
ficial means, nnd their example, I am 
afraid, is being imitated in the East as 
well Thej- jilny into the hands of those 
who cany- on the insidious propaganda 
of “hirtir control”. This propaganda 
consists, according to Mrs Putnam, of 
saying to people: ‘‘Do what you like 
and as much of it ns \ou like nnd i'll show 
you how to get away with it ” It is 
undermimiig the morals of men and 
women It is more than doubtful whether 
the i>oor women with large families whom 
the advocates of ‘‘birth control” pretend 
to protect are benefited by this propaganda, 
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CO oj er'kte with theCentr'il Committee anti 
acr'C'.t means for the prevention of infan 

tile mortaiitv Will not the erv for help 
raised even, jear bj sixteen lacs of babes 
born and five lacs and a half of b'lbes un 


born raise tiie tieaa irre&puu^.i-*- 
hood and fatherhood from their 
lethargv and set them to w ork for the pre- 
serv ation of these national assests 


SuvDMUMOiivs Das, MB 


THE RIGHT CURE FOR AGRICULTURAL POVERTl 


* PRACTICAL Scheme of Agricultural Jr trodiiction of suitable uUh 


i* PKACTHJAl^ bciieme OJ Agncuiiurai jt i..m..vL.ii44 w4 =4..., 

\ gamsation and Rural Reconstruction in of farm > ard manure “measures for deaimb 

Bengal is the title of a pamphlet pub insect pests and diseases the efadictmn or ^ 

hshed by the Bengal Cooperative Organisation sation of the water byacintb eattlfr-iooa , 

6 Caere 8 Lane Calcutta It contains n lecture diseases cattle-breeding r 

delivered by Mr G S Dutt jcs Magistrate tore fisheries drainage and cultivation oim 
and Collector of Dirbhum at a meeting of the lands and the introduction of 
Calcutta Universitv Institute held on the 28th for dra uplands etc— The 
March last under the presidency of the Hon ble served b\ ench Branch Association the o 

and the aim should be Ultimateh to have ow 
Branch Association for ev cry large 


March last under the presidency of the Hon 
Mr Camming Member of the Executive Council 
The pamphlet desen cs to be w ideh circulated 


and we desire to bring it prominently to the The more compact these Associations 

- -he amount of corporate and cduca 


notice of the public Wide the Press is kept greater is the amount of corporate_iu» — 
constantly occupied w ith the sad and depressing ti\e work that maj be done bj .nal 

events of the Indian political world and has Dutt then proceeds to describe the 
scarcely anv time to notice the slow march of success attained bj agricultural 
progress m the evervdav life of the people on this sjstem m several 
thanks to the guiding hand of an Indian such as Denmark Servia Ilollatia 
Collector inspired by true patriotic enthusiasm and Italv and also in Amenea and Japan ' 
things seem to be moving m a quiet comer of the movement was started f the 

the western marches of Bengal m a direction but alreadv every village in the ,o 

fall of the richest potentialities for bringing Rising Sun has its Branch Agncnltural 
prospentv back amongthe halfstarvcd masses tion and the enormous cumulative eu ^ 
of our rural agncultunsts * their various activities on the national li e 

Mr Dutt makes certain observations on the be rcadilv understood Their svstem of con^ i^ 
working of the Co-operative Credit Societies in tmg small holdings by mutual cq-operatio 
+!,» „i,.X ..»i „_A1 time «!pace ana 


the success of which we Inow Government 
takes a keen interest which are far from 




reinsuring ind considering his high officnl us In nil these countries tl ^ the 

nosition nnd the hinVee n„„fee. ..„d„ thc ugricuUnrist. ,1 US rciT 

moieinent tins stnrtrf to 

?on “^^’sides mcr^as ng tl e productmty of the 
S such an organisation provides thejigricnj^ 
tunsts with a ' 


which the lecture was delivered they are 
I indeed remarkable As the result of the w orking 
of the Credit Societies over a number of years 
I it is found that instead of a reduction in the 
I indebtedness of the agriculturists there has been 
I an actual increase He quotes the Pioneer m 
support of this somewhat unpopular but none 
the le«s true estimate of the situation and is 
emphatically of opinion that the true remedy 
lie«> not in this direction but in increasing the 


’aluable training in combined 
ork and by interesting farmers in their 
wonomic development gradually interests them 
in their social and political welfare and bv 
generating a community consciousne'=s in the 


Ullages leads to a natural process of rural 


productive capacity of the cultivator by the reconstruction in the countrv 
organisation of a netw ork of Branch Agncnltural The Birbhum Distnct Agricultural Association 
Associations affiliated to the Distnct Agncnl was started about a vear ago At first one 
tural Association under the guidance of the Branch Association was formed for the area of 
special expert officers ofths Cov ernment Agn each Thana or Police station This was found too 
cultural and A etennary Departments. These large and Associations are now being formed oo 


lary 
ppfe ' 


the distnbntioa of the selected seeds in stcadv increase m the demand Dunng the foof 
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montbs ending m M rcli last the ntmiber of 
Branch Associations increased from 10 to 30 
and tl ere t\ ill soon be a further increase Lach 
Branch Association has at present 50 to 100 
members tvith a President and a Secretary The 
annual sub'vnption payable hi ench member is 
one rupee only The members of some of the 
Branch A«sociations ran^ from mridnates and 
pleaders to the illiterate eultirator l^e 

oppoTtuiHty of common discussion and mutual 
obserration thus afforded brings the most 
Ignorant and illiterate memheT up to the lt\e1 of 
those >\ho byTirtueof education or enterprise 
hare shown themselves most receptive of nevk 
ideas An 'iblV'Ccndacted quirterl^ agncultnra) 
journal the Bhumt Likshmi is alreadv findmg 
subscribers outside the district 
, The remarltable hold nhich the movement 
nns taken on tbe agnenltural population of the 
district \\ ill appear from the follow mg eitract — 

1 may mention here that as a result of this 
activity gtound nut a crop which a few rears 
ago was practieallj unknown in this province 
but which IS aierj valuable crop for hgh 
wndy soils of the western distnets oF Bengal 
BOW covers 1000 highas m Birbhum and a further 
tspansion is evpected shortly Progress has also 
been made in the cultivdt on of cotton and in 
the process of honio«traetion of ground nat oil 
by a simple machine fn 1016 the Branch 
Associations through the Agricultural Depart 
went mdented new manures seeds of superior 
rarities of paildj and wlieat ind of ground nnt 
and other crops as well fls improved varieties of 


siignr-canc cutlii gs Ac w orth about Rs 8 000 
In the present jear the indents to be made 
tl rongh thcDqiartnieitt are expected to be about 
Rs l-IOOO in value Besides this a large 
amount of ground nut seeds and sugarcane 
cuttings of super or vaneties will be available 
from members own plots for seed purposes Tor 
a small district of onl5 1 700 square miles these 
arc no mean 6gore8 for the first year s work 
\%e have 'pace only for one more quotation^ 
An organism instinct with the vital forces 
of nation budding and national reconstruction 
vvhicli bom in Europe has nourished and raised 
nat on nftev nation trom the depths of de*pair 
to the heig! t of prosperity within the sliort 
space of thirty years — the seeding whereof 
transplanted m Japan only 15 years ago has 
fumislied the Japanese with the matenal niter 
with to buihl up the inner tissues of their 
great national life —that very organism 
gentlemen has as if bidden by hature to give 
Bengal her turn now taken its birth and 
fnictified maquict and neglected comer ofBeogal 
and It now mvitea-Ton to sow its seeds broad 
cost lit vour laod Sons of Bengal will you or 
will you not accimt this invitation ? Sentiments 
of patriotism ano pi ilanthTopy alone will not 
avA I AVhat IS needed is ceaseless and untinng 
effort for several years to come The task la no 
easy one It will take tie best men in Bengal 
tp fulfil this mistioD but I crust the best xnea m 
B^gal are there— ready to shoulder the work— 
and (hat it will be done 


RE\ lEWS AND MOTICEb 01- BOOKS 


•, Encu'ii 

The Two Rings and Rachauaxi hi DanUra 
Cbnndra C/iilfrc/ce translated from Ptngah by 
Daiabma Charan Roy Students Ltbrtry Co! 
eutta and Dacca, published bi 17 If Datt 
College Street Calcutta b ctly printed and 
bandsomelr bound Price Re 1 

This IS really a fawinating rendenag into 
English of two of the most fascinating fioveJettes 
w Bengali aeknowledgedly the most developed 
of the Indian vernaculars of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee who was m the colir«e of a cootro 
xtTsy m the early e ghties of O e last cenlu^ 
charactensed by the Tate Pnncipal Hastie of the 
EcncraV Assembly s Institution (now the ^cot 
tisb Cbujches College} Calcutta bunsclfa sfaKb 

Scotchman as the Walter Scott of Bengal The 

translators mto English of the Bengali books of 
notable Bengali authors are entitled to our 
ttanks and grateful appreciation for they do 

25-10 


thereby indeed an itntnettBe service to the 
country and its people by bringing forward its 
literature before the world at large for I tera 
turc according to the celebrated Dr Wiliam 
EUetT Chaoniiig of Ameren constitutes the 
express on of the superior mind of the nation 
in writing audit is m the words of the Sage 
of Chelsea the Tl ought of thinkmg Souls 
And if in the West to-day the opinion aa re 
gards Indians ■whom they htherto on most 
occasions looked down upon os a semi-civib'ied 
people at their best i* somewhat changed and 
mod fled for the better is it not Largely if not 
«<de1y, doe to the translation into English of the 
Expres'ionsofthe Sujienor mmd of our hia 
turn and the Thought of our ‘ Thinking 
Souls such as that of Rabindranath Tagore’ 
Vf Dakshina Charan Roy the translator of 
the books under notice therefore deserves not 
only onr heart felt thanks but also ~every en 
couragement from us all who have every 
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reason to l,c nrouil of Ihc urot pcrfornimccs <Icir Tht pomilttion Ji" onJ 

of out cicot niitUois mulm-istcr uunili nliosc coiiji<lcntinii uliilc dctcrmmitii; Itamniw 

oritioK? Into done to mncli m nioiiR in ure of tanks or o ells in n p-irticuKr r u g 

tlie cstiiintion of the present lint ciMlitedworM tentisc like tins mtendcil for Itjmcn 

showincr tlic -size ofn t^nkor^\clI fornpoijuw 

freest. tTk^tawicai. s^ftrvmsfromlOO IO2000 amla clnptcronw 

practicnl tlifTiculties in wells 

ijccti \crj ti«efiil Tiie ® » „„,idr 

Wnteriift with slight inodific'ition’' 
n well fw from nnj pollution and so p j, 

rccomnicntlcd The author Ins ,n 

ns rcgnnls constniution of wells and ^ 

rocky soils llcncc the book ***'‘5- „ ,ir,ct 
nppropnntclr named n Maminl of 
BonnA workrin iJer^gil The pnee app*^’-’^ 

Ivpusni KTr\R BiiATTvcnARJ'* 


The Li acef or Nation*,— -AlS IIistoihcai* 
ArcuMENT I \ Dr Pol/^rd /’rioter/ it the 
Ci'ircndon Pres* Orford ^ pubhslicil br the 
Oxford Uni\cr itv Press Uphmstone Cnc/e 
Pooilnr Pp OS piper eoier Price Pe / 

Since the proinulgatiod of President Wilson s 
famous Fourteen Points about n year or 
so ago manj things pro and con haacbcen 
said and written here there and cicr\ where all 
the world over h\ enthusiast* and pessumsts 
alii e about the proposed l,.cague of Nations 
imtiatedby him All the same although wc 
ha\e will^ nillj been nnpellecl to sw allow n great 
deal of these ^ oluminnus wntiiigsof dneise wnt 
ersbeanng upon this b\ no means unimport 
ant subject from the view point of the world swel 
fare we feel bound to saj in bare justice that 
the brochure under re\ lew contains a great deal 
that we liaTe not found elsewhere audit i« m 
deed h ghlj readable on that account Mr Pol 
lard though not exactly a pessimist as to the 
w elfarc oftlie w orld arising from the L«»gue of 
Nations does not appear to us either orer 
enthusiastic about its outcome and results For 
instance he at rites in a qualifj mg tone A simple 
League of Nations for defence would not how 
ever pror de an immediate means of solving 
problems which peace will lea\e unsettled and 
the future w 11 produce It would not di/ectly 
guarantee liberty for subject nationalities nor 
good goaemment for any State and it would 
not provide for the settleuient of a single in 
ternatioual dispute The bare prevention of 
wnrmaj thus seem a poor substitute for jus- 
tice Again The simplest form of a 
League of Nations will require from all of us 
a self restraint and saenhee of nationalistic 
pride which will tax out ttvoiaV quaiiVicB to the 
utmost it is prudent to demand 

H hlOKBRJEA 

A AIanuae of District Boaro AYork Part I 
Hater Supply by L C Sen Gupta B E Dis 
trict Engineer li^rhampuT Tliacker Somk &. Co 
Piges lOsnd Opiates Price Rs 3-S 


high 


MoULTrn rpvTHPR* hi J II C'ons'n^ Fii^ 
Uihed hi Gnnenh A. Co Madras 

Mr Cousins lins given to the world his «o*i^ 
during the present a car with a laMshnCss jha 
he has never displayed before India ''ho 
heart he ha* sought and found lias made 
sing and the dedication of this slender vohim® 
to ilanndranath'’Chattopaahvaya nia> pernap 
tell ofn personal factor m Mr Cousins nc'^ 
found inspiration , 

In n poem wath q aciy curious titlo^ The 
Poet to his Alter Ego —there is n touch of sont^ 
thing which takes one back for a parallel to the 
g^roup of Crashaw Donne vnughan an^o 
TreUeAme in the Seventeenth Century —the 
Melsh mystical poets who play such a strang* 
part lu English Literature — 

ket if vou the fire w oiild find 
You must pay the price in kind 
Since Life s Tree must hold in dow er 
Wood for Crucifixion s hour 
Ere the sky w ard stair is made 
For the Soul s high escalade 
And the thorny circlet blows 
To the Spirit s living Prqse 

It 15 difficult to refrain ffo”* f 
quotation but I must leave the beautifo . ^ t 
tical end of the poem to be read i fNink 
Itself The sonnets on the Taj haa^ I thm^ 

Tins bool dealing with allthe Circulars and Tpu^'ly'mdividual and ,>i no way 

author s experiences on the important question rtpresentBUve) as the poem from which I have 
of rural water su^ly will prove an^mteres just quoted or as the following lines have 


csting reading to District Board Members and 
new District Engineers The author has con 

fined Ills discussions to wells of 4 and 6 diame 

^"ii’^i‘ that a 5 diameter 

weU |s the most suitable and economical and 
19 freely used bv both the Hindus and the Moha 
tanks (plate 

No > ) neither the side slopes nor the draths 
have I e<m noted Heuce itis qmte usele^^ An 
outvvarl slope of 1 'in 10 m spoil banks is too 

costlv in places where the land Ueompanrttvely 


IIis eyes with fresh creation shone 
Before him new made beauty lay 
Deep wonder eyed 
In art s first smarting joy, he cried 
1 did not think I could have done 
So much w ith such rough clay ' 

Master I when our crude lives havewc 
The stamp that doth Tin hand displaj 
Ferhaj a Thou too w ilt erj 
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*'«jThou Vrti-,tofeirthanJ#kj) ciemsed by the peoples represeutatnes in the 
1 did not think I conld hate /lone reformed councils and in transferred departments 

&o much with such rough clay ’ of the administration Whatever small instal 

T to nie very httle doubt that Mr Mlfgotemment we may obtain imme- 

J tl Consmi ftenod of inspiration 1 es before “ u these elementary citizen rights can be 
him and not benind There has come something secured we shall have freedom of movement for 
“whisversc— with the new life of the East — development and can vvori our own 

^hich here and there breaks forth with d stinc P»S«ss without them the most attractive 
tioa It IS some truth if 1 am not mistaken reform cannot take us near to that 

that has not yet been fully revealed even to him «“lnl«nent of nat onal nght which is our birth 


Self Perhaps his new voyage of adventure to 
^pan where he has gone for a short time as 
th-ofessor of Engl sh literatorc will reveal it 
C F A 

1 The Piiilocopiiv of XcaioN of B G 
lO-AKs GitaraHasva by I \tingahtdkar 
an iiferatr/re Pubt shen Madras 101'> 
^nceifs 3 Pp 303 \eatly printed and bound 
^“^^ras IS to be congratulated upon its 
^ublismng houses and printing presses Neither 
t-sicntta nor Bombay can approach it m this 
respwt Lokamanja Tilak wrote his Gitaraba 


nght In \ppendii B we have the Declaration 
of Sights of the Indian National Congress and 
kppcndis k pres extracts from a High Court 
and aPnvy Council judgement showing the utter 
helplessness of the Indian Press before the vv huns 
of an irresponsible executive It is because 
India docs not possess certain elementarv ri'^hts 
of citizens that the spectacle is seen in India of 
an Indian High Court Judge who hobnobs with 
Governors of provmces being lastdted by a com 
mon Tommy in a raUvvay train^or an Indian 
barrister and leader of public opinion and 
ixiKamanja iiiak wrote nis uiiarana occupying the highest position in Indian soc etv 
»ya to TOove that the object of the Gita is to being sentenced to a long term of bard labour or 
teach the philosophy of action flis book had a transportation for life for what the people 
phenomenal sale in \Iaharastra and it has been consider no offence at all \Ve recommenT this 
*^^*lated into Bengali by the worthy brother highly useful and timely publication to all who 
ofthe great poet Babu Jyotinndranatb Tagore desre to have a dear grasp of the disabiLties 
ibe book underVeview purports to bea nfsame from which we suffer 

footsteps to Fbcedom EsstYs -bF 
succeeded James H Cous ns Pp 181 \e‘tUy printed a/d 
.““'•attempt To rouse India from her age Madras Gauesh &. Co 101^ « aad 

mg torpor nhd teach her that retirement from .. 

the world IS not the sum/imm bonuffi but a life ^ 

ofMlfsacnlicing activity is thegoal of human a'T possess 

endeavour u the high«t benefit that can be •‘J'le 

conferred on her. Nblsody will deny that Mr a-i for 

Tilak 18 one of the most outstanding figures in off estraet 

the ranks of orthodox Hinduism His great ^ "v° 

learning has been acknowledged by western ‘f, i Punjab On 

scholars That he should have crossed the «ea8 poor Hnsh] 


of the anti-sea voyage movement In this and 
in suffering repeated incarcerations for the sake 
of what he conceived to be the truth he has 
shown that he is an ideal Karma. kogui The 
book under renew is wordy verbose and its 
English IS peculiar The author would have 
done well to deliver bis message in his 
taother tongue 

II RiGHrsoi'CmzEvs —byS Satjsmurtbi 
BA B L Gaoesh «£. Co kfaefras Tie Cam- 
bridge Press 130 pages 


< » , „ ; -o -r, Irish songs 

(one song— one year) Robert Bridges in cclebra 
tion ofthe end an ofthe Great War sang 
Thegootl God bless this day 
And w e for ev er and ay e 
Keep our love liv mg 
Till all men neath heaven s dome 
Sing Freedom s Harvestshome 
In one thanksgiving ' 

To which every lover of freedom will ^av 
Amen and vet wonder w hell er tlfc pq^et 


laureate to the Government that puts an ^c^oi 
The Right to Personal Freedom Fr'eedomof I'ai 


Judicial Tnal Freedom ofthe Press the Right of 
Public Meeting Freedom i to bear Arms and to 


pressuft of the true Footsteps of 
“'’"le Jf'fb of which he 


Public Meeting Freedom i to bear Arms audto caoable of t,,V; i? 'vhichhe 

sri.-a'/sxs.-’Jisa 


to do But the Footsteps of Preedom 




discussed in the book There is a chapter oi 
Rowlatt BIls and an Introduction and Appen 

dees In the foreword it is trulj said The IX Is Kwa Civilised > br Sir Inin 

fghts dealt with in this book are of far greato ‘Man Gmesh &. 

importance than any privileges which mar be Varfras IvlO Price Rs S S Opp 33s ® 
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The first edition of the book \\ ns ptibli«=bed 
towards the end of last near, and the demand 
for a second edition within six* months of the 
publication of the first proves how greatly the 
book has been appreciated m India can 

only hope that this ready appreciation is not 
du** to the fact, to which attention has been 
drawn by an Indian re\iewec quoted m the 
Foreword that the book has proved m the 
hands of the unscrupulously and obtu^ly oxlbo- 
dov a weapon of offence and defence against the 
attacks of reason and commonsense — Redoubt 
whether a a olume of recent essays byRabindra 
nath Tagore in which the reeking bloodthirs 
tmess and inhuman greed of Western national 
ism and the inhuman social abuses and practical 
materialism and worship of Power m Indian 
society ha\e come in for equally strong reproba 
tion w ould proN e half as palatable to Indian 
readers as Sir John Woodroffe s hook The time 
has indeed come when we should not be put out 
by Western misjudgment and abuse or undulv 
elated bj Western fiatterv We should be strong 
enough to be able to judge ourseUcs as well os 
others w ith sobriety and truth and this w e can 
do onl> when we have found ours-lves and have 
definitely takeq our stand on the side of pro 
gress and deielopment on right lines Sir John s 
book should furnish the necessary corrective to 
Western misjudgmentr and should pro\e more 
useful to Western readers than to ourselves But 
as it IS we fear few Englishmen will care to go 
through the book whereas its popularity m 
India has proicd to be exceptional In tlie Fore 
word Sir John explains — The character how 
eact of Indian civilisation is distinctly and pre- 
dominantly rel gious But as to Us present 
\nnmfcslation the distinguished Bengali scientist 
SirP C Rn) liasrecentlj wnttenaproposoftho«c 
writers who are eier holding up the Europeans 
as mere worshippers of niammon that thej 
forget that thellindn societi as it is is thorough 
1\ penueated with materialism I was re 
ternng to tfic ideal uot to present facts which 
ns 1 have oicr ami oicr pointed out, arc incon 
•ustent with it I wish to insist on this pomt 
for 1 should indeed be sorry if any thing that 1 
liad sai I w ns understood as countenancing any 
of the abuses into,w Inch through a descending 
scale of (k^enctacN Hindu society liadf^en 
The hulk of the present edition exceeds the 
frst bi nearh "o pages and the letter press and 
b n ling Icaie nothing to be desired tW matter 
has nlso been thoroughly rei i«ed and «on)c of 
tm criticisniH on the first cthtion of the book 
five been attempted to be met in the bo(1\ of 
led ‘luotations ha\e been ackow 


"i»’r-»v James II Comtas 
•II 1 11 ciUx ( , ^ c ) Mnf/n. jozo 

Mr J Utlf* II 1.0 1 ns 1 


'versatility of Iqs powers as an artist in word and 
•song The diytma is of tte ideal type, in 
historical dates and facts may be left behind 
and the soul tragedy alone is regarded Hoiv 
far such liberties can be taken with success in 
drama is doubtful and in this new w ork of the 
poet there is to pie an Englishman, something 
of uorealita m the close assoaation of Queen 
Mira with the Emperor Akbar which is hard to 
overcome But the beauty of the language Of 
the drama is unmistal able and again and 
again 1 haie come across passages like thi^ 
w hich ha\ e haunted me w ith tlictr cadence — 

Oh • she has brought strange quiet on the w orld 
The exquisite sadness of things beautiful 
That IS more sweet than laughter She has made 
The heart’s pure conquest hghtlv as n breath 
Because her hands are eloquent with lo\e 
While power that thunders on the stubborn will 
Smites the response —that leaps to her »n joy 
I cannot refrain from quoting another pas ^ 
sage which appeared to me among the greatest 
in the book — 

Ah' me tohavclued 
Tlirough loxe s pure greenness when the 

happy niqs 

Made life a full glad nver to have h^ ed 
Into the dry and Shrivelled after time 
That were indeed poor ending to our song— 
■Were it the end but past our little reach \ 
I hear invisible compassionate bps 
Laugh softly and m comprehending eyes 
Catch a far meaning to the^shadow dance 
Of children who liavc hurt themseliesin play 
And shall haie deep and waken and forget 
This pure form of blankaerse (tint harde’st 
of all metres ) is sustained throughout the w hole 
play and the w ords carry music v. ith them -xs 
they flow on I ha\e wondered if the drama 
could nothaiebeen stronger for someroughnessts 
by way of contrast —some prose for mstance 
when nliTTOS rwe Irgretlw — ssrv:!?,? 

humour broad and strong to take nwna the 
strain of the sustained idealism Bnt the drains 
^ tistlumself knew best and Ins play hat taken qn 
almost lyrical note throughout p ^ 

Nmus Mi'^utes op Dissent with 
CnAMP^RAv AND Kaira APPENDIX Gcwcsb £. Cty 
Af Kirns As 8 Pp T3-*-S5 

Sir C Sankaran \airs well argued well 
informed truthful and courageous minutes ^ 
dissent liaxc won him the sincere respect of n<jt 
only nil Indians w ho know any thing of pohtn-g 
nnd Ion e their countrv but of some Englishmen 
nlso Messrs <J\nc«h and Co Iniedone well 
to bring out thcNc minutes m a handy book fonq 
Thehook buMng public ought to encourage theqj 
There nrc some misprints la the book c jg p v’ 
transaction for transition p 0 Roy a 
for Khis p I hgal for ngal Dmdoro'si. 
for Biodoros R 
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deader is not “ the circumstances that difl-rent periods of time "bitten at 
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present m Hindi in the matter of ®' 

words as mascalme or Kme would dl'^^ 
if proper attention were paid to 

,ci ana laereicOT praramar and the authority of old «ir. vales of 

• quarrels decided hr duir respected But ivhen L au, ’vere 

^rtunuttutt,, TO^Wuud tSnu.^;"?'" 
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the IIISTORLVN SPEAKETH* 


( kas done much for me, nnd now 
J[ Ixiforc my workingdaiscome to an 
_ J should hke to do somethin** 
for India -thc<e arc the AAords vMth 
which Mr \ inccnt Smith ushers this little 
I>ook into the world One should Jm\e 

, 't J" I'’/’ Rerorm iteyvelia the 
‘'°.7 by\incent A Snuti, I C S 
(K«,rf.ll oiUhor If The Harly History of 
InduA niul Tic Oifird llistonr of Itid^ «.c 
rp^Tls ' I nec I rf 


supposed that the scholar who has dwelt 
so much among the past gloncs of this 
ancient land would like Alax Aluller and 
others hoAc discharged Ins debt to India, 
which he acknowledges Aiath sucli apparent 
smeentA, m the onl\ lionotirabk sense m 
which the expression m iisnally understood 
But Max Muller dal not cat the salt' of 
Indm and A\as not a member of the 
ircRAcnbom senicc so m tie name of 
hard facts mid ‘a candid statement of 
rcahticH he did not treat us m the wonls 
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Thesuljjectmitterof this little poem iind tht little crentuTC ^\lndl is 'ilw'ijs 
occasion of its composition nre so sorronfnl pecting flies to \\ all into its pario > . 
that one does not feel oneself it Ubertj to snj ence to frogs or beetles, or bats, lor inci . 

allhehns to sij about it The death of the ofthat as the\ are nil equalb uselui W 

■writers nife, m memory of v.hose Hst dajs bers of creation Of course, tins is nor m 

«pent by the husband and their children to composition it is a translation 

gether m a bungalow at Visnagar has prompt tons Spiders which hehasenibeli , 
edhira to pour out bis feelings in Acrse and his own notes and observations 
description of the innocent babble of theaonng the reading pnbbc would betraj oS ,.s 

ones IS one of tbe best portions of the book thusiosm m readmg it as the trai^Iai® 

To express the sense of the word topheavy m translating it Frankly is the jna^ y 

m Gujarati we say that the turban is larger amount of tw o lacs meant to be fntterea ^ 

than the head Something like this has llaJ^ on such treatises and or is it mean 
pened m this case The bare text, printed on better purpose ’ Corbett s advice to y 

about 14 to 15 pages is hedged round with a men (1) is translated by Mr Pandn n , d 

p„r.« .w t„o "St 

otlin m the sp.trt m which tht, f, ^ trmsHtor of the miraitaK 

haiecnmedthe high sounding hendiogs of their to phy > It ,s sold that if Bm, 

perfornimees enpatinted on the different aspects J „ Giliarati f, 

of a composition which is cast in no unusual .1,-™ done it as well as Mr Pandi^. 

or extraordinary mould They try to put a “fiaMlr 

factitious importance and serve more to over 
load some of the feeling and simple \crses,than 


lift them up to the gate of the reader 
portions should be read as they are 

pR*SAt.o Ritvo iv Dr Natwarlal 

Fakirbhai Shtlh MB B S Touring Mtdual 


translation For tliat gifted scholar co^ rt, 
descend to translate Corbett or 
stones fit for juveniles is something likeffl^ 
appl cation of energy and intelhgence /^r-is 
dents arc not wanting Sir Conan DoyW 
aUo f ’ • ' ’ . - A- ,.Tt 

dren 


akento Magarme story- wanting 
But Surely looking to the dearth 


O^ttr Dohai Pnnttd M iht Jaxna Printing 

p«»» o,trnt PA at ( ,nrA\ TT^ scliolars Mr Paodn shouW ha\ c bccn seiwj.jj 

pp yr (rjrj) Un for ,„„,c more sound and .ntelhgent worllth”; 

^ * » translating Corbett The third hook i® 

Tlierc are about 28 small sections in tins biography of an old Gujarati poet Girdn^j 
book consisting of GaraU (verses) addressed by There was room for just such a book 
aptninglovcr to his Beloied e find nothing though not an ideal worl still it is sure to ^ 
lu them which would take them out of the -useful ThewnterMr Mody seems to ha\e^j 
ordinary rut of such emotional outpourings quaint idea He thinks he has got poetic 
Perhaps grow mg age would mellow the feelings t> and that be traces to a poet who flounsllj 


of the y outhfiil composer 

(/) CoSEBTT so Upadesh («l«^ ’a) ^%1I) 
by ChhagaiiHl Harital Pandia BA , Eduettional 
etr, JunagaSh printed at ttie Arja Sudharai 
Prisi Barod i Cloth bound Pp 180 Prut Re 

CK7Jc(/p7p) 

(2) Karoua bp Shanuiuihram N 

Mthia BA printed at the Ar a Sudtfa ci Preu 
Baroda Cloth bound Pp /_5d + ^ l^ite Re 
0./J0 (/gip; 

fj) OutilUR by Ja^t vandal D Mody 
Prtn/td at the 7 a«raft Prest Baroda Cloth 
bound Pp 126 Prut Re 0/jo(/p/p) 


Tlic^c three books are further additioas to mg them by 


200 to 300 y ears ago simply because he 
longed to his caste and his mtiie place 1 Tj^ 
book betrays signs oflabor and assiduity nnd 
vn-tarest m 

subject matter , , . 

K M J 

Mvrathi 

1 NmsllASTfti PR\M-^U OK I^TKODUC'T^ ^ 
TO THE bcii-NCi- oP Erints hr ur I ti J‘o!' . 

V A Professor Indian U omen s Unn „ 

I/tgnc Poona Published hi the author 
15*52T Price Rupees Pour . 

The present is an ongmalwork expound*®^ 
the sciernl theones onthesubiect clo«ely exnn**®. 
me them by the scientific method ofcritiCTsm l*® _ 


the Saynji Salutya Mala whose manngersdo 
not scan to ^ taking am rest nt all sutce nddi 
tion nu^er addition is being prompUi made to 
lltiamisukhnm seems 
n ^ ’ nt the Work because not 

uapn«es withouthis 
^ K*'’'*tne in It This time lehas selected 

Huders («) (Knroha We f«»d in »**«:w*y ui uaiipinc«s immortautv 

mtleTslni.lwK 1,. I , We fail to ti,^ soul etc The author has dealt 

y l»»choKc Insnlghtcilonthat then subjects ina fiirh impartial ami 


estitblishing certain principles whith guide 
ought to guide the conduct of an jndnidual a^?" 
indiv idnal and al«o as a tucnibcr of society' 
book 13 diiuled into IG chapters w Inch comp^V^ 
such inhinblc and miich-dtsciii^ed subjects ns 
relation snbsisimg between religioinnd ntcJ'''‘r 
litr Fm. Will Conscience Intmty influelic^®!- 
Ilereiliti theory of linppinc«>s Immortnbtv 



Rnvicns A\-D NOTICES op books 


compare ^i.th .t i!J“L_^i'?*..‘®*''M»«? *« construction of tlfe „i« the 

JOOO and after fhecost^'t?”'^^^^^ « 3i p„ 
anthor ^ugffcsts X *“ The 

remed>ingthe defects 


onthcsubicct Th^".l‘''” "estem thouglit 
'^•w-knt work, ’ona^ll" thought embodied m 
S^atlj enhtnw, ^rf ♦**' "•‘»«’‘‘ 

the select of ^*** exposition of 

leaves '* “P'o-date and 

places the K ^r ^“T'^ 
excess thu,U^^ ^ of condensation is earned t< 
Bat I cln ’‘’*«®der rather bewildered 


reme<l>uigthe defects in the new"^ 
estimates for this imnro LX Ifis 

70000 to file He«X? 1 ‘ Tary from R, 

permanency and extent *° ‘ts nature, 


IS highly desirable ManJ 


th°s'"'^“^!f theories of th?nkers in a voFumrbke 

™i«TO m'? 'iJb ,“,''' “ '"y “'*•">• «»a taiir 

it*elfhundred.«f“^ associates mth 

farpefiitm^ ®f tvnters and a fairh 

ccahseits vaW e }'’* Marathi writers 

Poona , _ . 

*1 C Apte 


-- I..C1.I, 

ns" p~e'S” » !;s 

0 ^ Walvekar 
Sanskrit Pnclish 

'-"i 

shads and the Isa md I^enn^r'^’^ Vpani 


gi S’* « an address delivered by Mr ilhagawat “ (PV>re/^ aCj rfj ) ^^'’PtionJis ^ 
maos pal’hshed in book form With ^S'L**** Upanishads fh» r r» 

taken' forXl“* and charts The anthor has ™®**'*'B*«*lt *o-understand 
IR A ® of his observation a oenod of edition contains seven comm..,* 

CasX fim ^'‘tvs efsome ofthe« d« dStnc^i'*”'* 
lowffa'n, 1" Poona tias 5 *m The interpretation of SmIc?™ ^ jPP® 

theLst half e)2"® Bombay Presidency Daring «“der renew gires the transIatLi Jrli. 
nLw?,^*^°^*‘‘'*r®"®donlyin two yearsX according to Sankara and Ana„?? 
than^iST deaths in Poona was hwher oommentones in English The m »*i^ their 

twoyeS was half onJ,'’’!Si {?’'«' summary of the^ doctnnes^ o®f “iS® 

aothnt^” ’* lower than 4000 Then'^tlie lfjP““>*had as interpreted by the A,^*» S,^, fhe 
obtainingXpX w sanitary conditions '^"'^fad'aita School of 

“dmitstSiJtT^ tPtO lie "“-f* *?** *he Dvaita School of MadhL ^ ^ 

“ one of ihX ‘T consequent low vitality „rf?,*A' "®*®* hy the author the me- 
death rau butX?‘P®‘ ‘^■* abnormal ”^Th has Seen 

cotintr,i.e j ‘ “*‘* '* common to the wrhole "®°h '* indispensable tn 

Solar^,^p^*"®‘ consider it at greatJengtb oommentarwsL Vi,^® 

thangeX^'^'* there irno marked Ul«““had "*tane3 on this 

maintenaL necessary for the “if°J**"*?“^®®thetran«IationofT).-i- 

drainXX®. health except m ,®f Sankara s comment«£^®^® 

drains th‘l,^he defects in the conslnict^n of ofRamaauja aSd 

« K- S Ir ’r"““ ^SST' tfti 

Js ofcrr,, r ss ■ ■ 

'OBstructL^’T ptters are better than lU 
““CBtion IS dA”^*'* drainage The readers 
IS drawn to the fact that from 
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(11) PekpftualAD Calendar by Racial 
Iiuaram Accountant Enginecnug Department 
B B &.C I Rv Bnndikut Pnee As 4 -— Tlnsi* 
as its name implies a useful publication onu 
should be for reference kept ones cry office table 

(15) In Defence of Hinduism by Anne 
Besant — a booklet uritten for Hindu boys 

(16) The Roavlatt Act —Its Origin and 
S copp published by Hamphrey Milford Oxford 
Unirersity Press Llphinstone Circle Bombay 
Pnee As 2 —It is a defence ofthe Roulatt Act 
which however has cneii nse To amuclicon 
troversy througl out the length and breadth of 
the country 

tl7) Annual Report on the Police Ad* 

MINISTRATION OF THE ToW N OF CALCUTTA AND 
ITsSUDORCS FOR THE Year 1918 

(18| Annual Report or the Ciatl Hos 
riTALS ANT) Dispensaries of thb United Pro 
MNCES for the Year end ngSlst December 1918 


the historian SPEAKETH* 


4 4 TNpiA has done much for me, pnd now 
- ^orid On. AonM “e 

India and The History o) 

Oxford Unne^.U P ^^‘story of India 5-c 
Pp 118 Press 1916 Price 3s Gd 


supposed that the scholar who has dwelt 
so much among the past glones of this 
ancient laud would hie Max Muller and 
otliers liaa e discharged liis debt to India, 
which lie acknowledges wntli such apparent 
sincerity , in the only honourable sense in 
which tlie expression in u^nally understood 
But Max Muller did not eat the salt of 
India and was not a member of the 
Heaa en bom semce so in tl e name of 
hard facts and ‘a candid statement of 
realities he did not treat us in the words 
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wec'innot help riising n. note of protest, 
in the interests of the snine truth ton\hich 
Mr Smith appeals Tins truthful histo 
nan quotes Manu as if his injunctions hn\e 
noi\ the binding force of the Penal Code, 
and speaks of the majoritj of Indians as 
being ‘under the heel of a rannous Brah 
jtitn ohgarchi ' Europeans pro/esttnj^ 
Chnstiamti do not folloii the social law s 
and ceremonial rules laid dow n m the Old 
Testament though it is a part of their 
scriptures But these same Europeans 
seem unable to imagine or concenethat 
among \ ast multitudes of Hindus m e^ten 
sii e regions of India the caste rules laid 
down b> Manu and other law gi\ers are 
in great part not ohsened e\en now, and 
that ei en those rules which are now follow 
ed are graduallv losing their hold Anglo 
Indians also pretend tacitlv to behei e that 
caste rules are as rigid in the Punjab, for 
instance as thej are in Madras The 
innocent hope ofthe authors of the Report— 
a hope which, in the case of the depressed 
classes show s ei eta sign of realisation— 
‘that those incidents of it [the caste s\ s 
tern] which lead to the permanent degra 
dation and ostracism of the lowest castes 
will tend to disappear’ is according to Mr 
Vincent Smith, charactensed ‘stupen 
dous rashness and a perilous delusion 
which ‘dishgures the Report for ‘when 
caste distinctions gl^e wai Hinduism 
will pensh Reading the passages where 
the learned historian has been at pains 
to proi e the necessiti of the caste svstem 
for Hinduism to exist at all-a doctrine 
which at am rate in the present rigid 
toon of that institution is denied b\ 
a large section of enlightened Hmdns-it 
would almost seem that Mr Smith is 
rather nervous lest the hold of caste on the 
mass of the Hindus should relax in am 
wai and he seels to clinch his argument 
til 'if down two propositions tiz 


ren generousK h:a\. 




bat he 
W the 
from hts 


ntnjoi ami minor premises, to wit, that 
India w iJ! net er be a nation It is w onder 
ful to think of the amount of research 
work in reactionerj literature which the 
historian has gone through, for he displa\s 
an adtniriaWe command oier the sjieechcs 
and writings of men like Dr Nair, Mr 
Archer, Sir Htirry Stephen, LordSydenhauj, 
ct hoc genus omne, and of new spapers hke 
the London Spectator, and so acute is his 
olisetaation that he does not e\en forget 
the little affair about the disenfranchise 
ment of the Burdwan Municipality m 
far off Bengal, and draws conclusions , ‘10 
entireli satisfacton to Jus bureaucratic 
imagination from it 

At the leri outset Mr \incent Smith 
falls foul of Mr Montagu for describing 
the pronouncement of August 20, 1917, 
in grandiose st\le, as ‘the most moment 
ous utterance e\er made in India’s chequer 
ed history’, and he is careful to point out 
that it has no pontifical character, and 
‘aroused no interest in the British public 
and remained practically unnoticed m 
England that the ‘Report binds nobodj 
that ‘Parliament and the public should not 
be juggled out of their rights to free 
unfettered discussion of both pnneiples and 
details ’ Mr Smith s discussion is no 
doubt unfettered, forhehasmade the most 
liberal use of the \ocabulan ofiatupera 
tion as well as free, in the sense of being 
totalU untrammelled bv justice, equity 
and good conscience, and like all fossilised 
Ciiilians in spite of his reputation as n 
histonin lie shows an absolute lack of 
reason and a grasp of the true lessons 
that liiston lias to teach on renctionan 
Goiernments To take one instance 
According to Air Vincent Smith, among 
passages hlled with 'platitudinous exhorta 
tion or impracticable idealism’ in the 
Report IS one where its authom sav that 
in dehberatelv disturbing the contentment 
of the masses thej were working for their 
highest good, and that onh bj suffering 
w ill a people learn the faculty of self help 
*It IS difficult,’ savs Mr Smith, ‘to com 
ment with restraint on such a dangerous 
doctrine’ And w hi ? Because ‘The Prune 
Mini«?ter’s ideal of a Imppi , a prosperous 
and n contented |>eople' is the true one for 
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should be sedulousl) kept open and 
should not be quenched b} the cold water 
of democratic theory The King as the 
Msible s\mbol of the unitj oftheFmpire 
nnd a sobering influence in politics enJO^s 
a unique position and nhile professing 
sincere allegiance to his Majcst\ we 
decidedly object to the humiliating use 
sought to be made by the hureancrac\ of 
our personal sentiment in the matter with 
St view to keep us contented with our 
chains Lord Hugh Cecil in his little book 
on Conservatism in the Home University 
Librarj adiocating the participation of 
the King m party politics obser\es as 
follows — 

if over a long ser es of j ears the so\er 
e gti takes no share m publ c quarrels h s office 
may dec! ne into something purelj ceremon al 
the splendid centre of all nat onal pageants b it 
exciting only the temperate interest and half 
respectful pleasure wh ch men feel for a statel> 
show but though less obvious the dangers 
of the monarchy becoming d scrcdited as an in 
operative ornament and s nl ng slowly from 
being the centre of loyaltj to be received first 
with goodnatured toleration aid finally with 
impatient contempt is perhaps now the more 
real menace 

There is little chance of the King s 
intervention in partj politics as advocated 
b> Lord Huge Cecil but knowing the 
httle we do of his Majesty s mcws on 
India and its people from Ills public utter 
ances wehaieno reason to fear that we 
should be losers if he did But Mr \ invent 
Smith the historian forgets that in ancient 
India the sentiment ol loialtj was not a 
hot house growth and was not artificiallj 
fostered bj ro^ al portraits and biographies 
for the circulation of which sastematic 
arrangements are urged b\ Mr Smith 
but It was umiersall) recognised that 
lovaltj w as the spontaneous expression 
of the gratitude of a prosperous and 
contented jicople for whose fake the 
greatest of Indian Lings did not hesitate 
to banish tl e dearest and noblest of 
(jueens that ci cr h\ cd 

Mr Smith is glad to note that All 
reformers including Mr Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford are agreed that the 
minute control now exercised bj the India 
Ofiicc should l»c matenulh rclaxetl and 
( that the Goiemment of India howexer 


constituted should b" gnen greater fru 
dom of action than it now enjojs’ He 
does not e\en hesit ite to call this self 
goternment or autonomy lu a limited 
sense and has the effronter\ to add 
That kind of self go\ eminent is absolute 
ly independent of the internal form 
Goeernment of India and could be granted 
if every member of the Government was an 
Englishman and if the powers of the 
Government were autocratic in the stnetest 
sense That vv ould indeed be self gov ern 

ment with a vengeance— self government 

for the bureaucraev to misgovern the 
people as they liked Unfortunately 
IS a flv in the ointment and Mr "Smith 
naively complains But such relaxation 
would not satisfy the demand for self 
government which is understood to imply 
the Government of India by Indians so far 
as may be How unreasonable and 
exacting these Indians are to be sure ’ In 
the same vein is Mr Smiths truculent 
opposition to the suggestion for the 
appointment of periodic parliamentary 
commissions as an undertaking of that 
kind tends to unsettle men s minds and 
to stimulate pernicious agitation 

Everybody being agreed that changes 
m the direction of self government within 
certain limits must be brought into opera 
tion it IS the bounden duty of all true 
friends of India ( God sav e the mark ' ) to 
givewhat help may be in their powerto 
the high authorities vested with the respon 
sibihty of decision But anything like 
responsible Government in the English 
parhamentarv sense is unthinkable w ithin 
any period that can now be foreseen 
The necessity for extensiv e change m the 
old fashioned method of governing India 
is admitted but the limits of practicable 
change are narrow ly fixed by the bamerof 
hard facts the direction of policy and 
administration by bom Indians is sub 
ject to many limitations and is difficult of 
attainment — chiefly because we suppose 
it would trend to some extent on the toes 
of the Civil Scrv ice The role of the candid 
fnend hardly conceals the note of special 
pleading throughout the liook and the 
concessions wathin certain limits winch 
this im^ artinl critic is ] repared to make 
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of q\ntt, .1 limit of Indian monej in p’lx and fimttions is admitted to bt the 
pensions, this IS aU the result that’lndm practice in turojie, but it ‘certainU 
has got to show’ And IS it so inconceivable be disliked mtcnsciv bi the great ^ 
that without the foreign bureaucraev at the people ’ This appeal to mass opjmoo 
the top of everj department of the we know, is the flimsiest of clap traps, ^ 
administration, the Indians might perhaps the masses suffer most from this uonon 
bv this time have developed suffitient eombiimtion of functions The actual 
initiative and power of organisvtion and reasons for opposing the reform are ho'' 
acquired the necessarv experience to plav ever soon manffest ‘Tin. existing nrraoge 

the game entirelv off their own bats’ But ments provide congenial careers for men ot 

perhaps this is precisely the result which diverse tastes’ If the educated Indians 
Mr Smith vv ants to av Old at all costs, and succeed m forcing the change, ‘the post ol 
It IS not difficult to read through his ob District Officer, vv Inch manv members of the 
servations what IS reallv at the back of his Servnee consider the most interesting tint 
mmd, as we shall presentlv see a man can hold, will no longer possess am 

Reformsmthe Cuil Service are looked charm’ SimilarU , if the recommendation 
upon b\ our author entirelv from the view urged b\ manv reformers ‘that all judicial 
point of the Service, and not in the least appointments should be made from the 
from that of the people, though a learned legal profession ns m England' be adopted, 
Oxford histonan need not be told that in a ‘the attractions of the Service will be ven 


matter like this it is the latter alone that 
count, if officials are to be regarded as the 
serv ants, and not the masters of the public 
Hitherto, and so long as the door to the 
Civil Service was practicallr shut against 
Indians, Mr Smith’s consaence did not feel 
anj qualms whatsoever but now that 
the door is about to be partiallj opened 
to them, he is quick to invoke the aid of 
section 87 of the Charter Act 183d against 
racial discrimination in anj form in the 
public service to the disadvantage of 
Europeans or persons of European descent 
The attractions of the Sen ice are said to 
have lessened considerablj and first-class 
men believe that thej can do better in other 
professions In fact The difficulties of 
recruitment liav e been enhanced immenselv 
bv the w ar, and there is grav e reason to 
fear that the qualitv of the men engaged 
has deteriorated ’ If that be so, the oiil> 
reasonable solution as contended bv 
Justice Sir Abdur Rahim in his dissentient 
minute in the Public Services Commission 
Report, IS to replace third rate Englishmen 
bv first rate Indians, and not to impose 
fresh burdcnson thepoverlv stricken masses 
of Indm for whom the Civil Service pro 
fesses to be so solicitous bv increasing the 
lat salaries and allow ancesalreadv enjojed 

The Sl>cCT^hs•^tlon^n^oKedmtllC sepa 
ration ol the J, id, rial from tla Cinatnc 


matenalh diminished, and thejudicial 
of man w ill no longer compete for nn appoint 
ment ’ (It mnv be worth while to note here 
that Sir Robert Fulton, a former Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, once wrote 
that the Judicial Branch is reserved for 
‘the slack and the incompetent’ members of 
the Cml Service) It is tlius quite clear 
that it IS the prospects of the Civil Service 
and not the welfare of the people, that Mr 
Vincent Smith has all along iii mmd, in 
discussing the proposed reforms 

Mr Smith heartilv approves of Mr 
Archer’s plan of a revived, enlarged, and 
modernised Haiiev burj for the training of 
the probationers for the Indian Civil 
Service, because ‘At the Universities India 
is regarded as vi subject devoid of general/ 
interest, and the v oung men destined fori 
the Indian services who pursue theiri 
special studies at a Umv ersitv never leamv 
to feel that India should have the first) 
place m their thoughts The whole atmos ^ 
phere of their surroundings discourages I 
such .1 sentiment, and m fact prevents its/ 
birth ’ Thus the truth is out at last, and/ 
all the gush about the Civ ihan’s care for)- 
the masses of India is prov ed to he pureV 
nonsense X 

The purely technical branches of the public 
Service such ns Telegraph Forests I'ubhc 
Works &.C present easier problems [than the 
Civil ScrvKc] vs hull can be solved bv strict 
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In other ^^ords, >n departments noun 
•ng expert knowledge, the best men should 
be selected, -i^nthout racial discnmmation 
•n an) form, and though the emoluments 
are moderate in comparison with those ot 

theCuilSemce, the materul n.hantages 
ottered are sufficient to attrict reall\ 
good officers whateier ma\ l>e their 
*” Indian Luil Service 
^mch does not require am speciilfcnow 
'«lge of am kind to start with the 
ptohlem IS not so eas\ of solution that 
istosaa.the aboae pnncipies ot fajqilai 
'Mthout raaal discrimination and of sele.. 
tion of the best men do not apph So 
greater per\ ersion of reasoning could bt 
imagined nor could such an argument be 
'tdranced bv an Oxford histonan not tram 
|d m the deiious wa\s of the Indian CimI 
^nice and bound bv lo\alC\ to the tradi 
lions of the Sen ice to defend it against all 
encroachments on the part of qualified 
Indians 

But there is balm in Gilead and Mr 
' tncent Smith nghtlj <a%8 of the concrete 
proposals of Mr Montagu and Lord Chelms 
ford (as distinguished from mere pious 
enunciation of lilieral principles mnhich the 
Report abounds) that thei are certain to 
be iarcelv TI,o I.o» 


the Refora Bill the introduction of ih, 
dinrchical pnnciple nonld be nbsoInW, 
hormle^ from Mr Smith’, pointofnenl-’t 
pill rather help his cause bv provmo a 
failure Ind Indian, knon^ vejl Seb 
.nde«l that If statesmen come To the 
eoncliision that such government, vvhnt 
ever Tk Its merits else, there, cainot be 
hrtedto ndia and the, decline aeeorSLfv 

to fome It upon the land, their decision ml] 

Ijc readilv accepted both "bv the rani i 

hJtof.be members PaT[„t„rili 
the constituencies w ho w ill nnf t,,.. * * 
to folloiv the guidance on a diScuIt aatim- 

latniuar subject offered b, trusted lead™' 
Dot would .Mr Smith assure h.s Srs 
of such pcadg compliance if his 

gnashing of^eeth 
and the guidance of the trustfd leaS 

?.r';\'mL‘ ' S r? Tot^LTTo 


•v^j^rinnouncis^ttiattfiei are certain to soreli troubled for the «.n i 
fw iargelv modified The e\cnt has shown rulemaking power entirelk ,r, 
tne correctness of this forecast Eiidentli of the Goiemment ofJndia t^ke 

‘Mr Smith knows his kidnci lietter than craca sitssafeh enthroned anr? bureau 

"c do, for members of the CmJ Scr\ice histonan as Mr Ymeer.!- c Sooda 

voted solid against the introduction of am "* *'*’ — 

subctnntial concrctereforms as the Goiern 
ment of India despatch show s He is also 
perhaps nght w Ijen he sai s that ‘ the ‘res 
iwnsibihtv to constituents imented bv 
the authors of the Report oIwiousK is 
unreal, a mere piece of Iip-«emce to a 
formula ” Mr Smith is sanguine that 


quite wdl how the bSuS’A^'^h ® 

chequered dais of Lord Ri^n 
in making the Indians keeiftn 
with the aid of this powerf..! 
legislation by rules ^ ‘"eapon of 

JnlvT, 1919 
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THE PRESS ACT AFTER THE BESANT APPEALS 
B\ St Nhial Sinoii 


I ha^e been discussing \Mth some legal 
fnends tlie effect that the judgment of 
the Lords of the Judicial Committee of 
the Pn\j Council deli\ered on Maj 13th in 
Mrs Besant’s appeals \\ ill ha\ e upon the 
administration of the Press Act in India 
The\ all agree that \\ hile that case did not 
gi\ e the opportunity of testing the consti 
tutionahU of the Act, it is bound to 
strengthen and to consolidate the position 
of the magistrates m India ^\ ho may be 
called upon to administer the Act, and of 
the High Courts in India to which appeals 
may be preferred against orders made by 
the magistrates 

Mrs. Besant’s solicitor, Major David 
Graham Pole, who is a member of the 
Ancient Societ% of Solicitors m the 
'Supreme Court of Scotland (incorpora 
ted by Royal Charter m 1779), and who 
has large practice in the’ House of Lords 
andPnvy Council, must ha\e wished to 
raise the constitutional issue, for one of 
the “leaders’ whom he briefed was Mr J 
Roberton Christie, K C , one of the best 
known constitutional lawyers A consi- 
derable portion of the case handed in by 
him to the Pniy Council dealt with that 
aspect of the question 

Mr ^Yllham Ingram, the Junior Counsel 


in India could not afford a writer relief, 
e\en though what he wrote was free from 
taint of sedition, and though it might he 
too tame to appear in the most Tory of 
Tory newspapers in Bntain 

The special Counsel retained in behalf of 
Mrs Besant to deal with the constitu- 
tional issue w as not, howeier, gi\en the 
opportunity of raising that issue Their 
Lordships of the Pm y Council sat under 
the Act, and, therefore, they could not con- 
sider w hether or not it w as ultra vires 
Had a different course been followed, 
it might hnie been possible to test the lega* 
lity of the measure A suit wight hai e been 
filed m Madras by Mrs Besant against 
the Magistrate who ordered the seizure of 
her security, for the recoieiy of the sum 
seized In that case, howeier, it might 
haie been difficult to take the matter nght 
uptothepmy council, which, ns a rule, 
does not entertain appeals ini olying 
amounts below Rs 10,000, while the se- 
curity confiscated was only Rs 2,000 
Major Graham Pole had, how ever, enga- 
ged Mr W H Upjohn, K C , one of the 
ablest and most independent leaders at the 
Bntish Bar, who had taken the trouble to 
become thoroughly conversant with every’ 
detail of the case, and w ho w as able to 


for Mrs Besant, who, I believe, has the 
largest pmately owned Indian law library 
m Scotland and who, in conjunction with 
Major Graham Pole, spent nearly two 
5 ears m working up the case, told me short- 
ly after the appeals had been filed that the 
Act had been so very loosely drawn up 
thfit its provisos practicallv destroyed 
the privileges granted As 'it stood, it 
threw the onus entirely upon the person 
against whom officials chose to proceed, no 
matter how honest the intentions and how 
blameless the character of the w ntcr In 
the wording ofSec 
tion 4- of the Act that the highest tribunal 


make the utmost use of ev ery possible 
opportunity that presented itself In an 
argument that lasted sev eral day s, he sub 
mitted to their Lordships of the Pnvy 
Council that grav e injustice had been done 
to Mr Besant, when, on May 28, lOlGthe 
Magistrate m Madras had thought fit to 
withdraw the dispensation originally 
granted to her on Dec 2, 1914, absohmg 
her from the necessity of depositing securi- 
ty under Section 3 of the Press Act, and 
required herto diposit Rs 2,000 ns security 
which she did under protest, and later, on 
August 28, 1016, declared that the security 
deposited bv her had been forfeited, and 



the FEES'! ACT after the BEASAET APPEALS 


that all copies of lier nnner \es^r.,l.o 
S>" or otht" 

|sps^ sS“i=si3i 


ittempting to bnn^ ro 

into contempt and brought'^ the””"'"* 
onner nnthm the „.de net of the lat' 


tneactofthe Mngistrite jn c-inidliKr th 
f^ispensition mtliout .oa .,,« l,. r . I! , 

''**5 judicinllj had ” '' 

The last point was reaJh one of the 

tant not mereh for Mrs Besant but for 

last n ^ fighting first and 

Ir theTr f °°i f*" .mlortunate 

thlt ,l Prn % Counul held 

MnL^? inalvsis the act of the 

Mapstrate ^as onh the mthdraual 
need 1 ever hue leen 
.It "IS rot like a comlerona 
n tvhich case justice requires that 
person to be condemned shoul M e first 
neard It should have lieen liowevei 
more discreet and it would have remtied 
W occasion for comment and comi lamt 
If the magistrate had given the a,,)ellani 
some opportunttv for making ler beer 
ations before the pnvilege was with 
™ ™fht hare been a wiser dis 
r « <>*«*• Their 

i-^ordships having said this declared Mr Will vm ^ 

‘ieirimbihtytogomiv further c.t junto" 

Time alone can tell whether or not the 'injunction « ith Major Gralnl^P**i“^ ^n 

Hagistmtes mil take the v ct, broml hmt 

mol"” ‘’“r* *'■'"■ Tord.h,|» no to the ,heVr"r C„S 

ciom of giving some opportnnity for On bebiirnfiii. r> 

Couiisei*^liad^«r^d™trf^^^ 

I But even a lav-man can wi.etheror not an^i.eJe or 

*1 expression bj the highest an article made ti.V ^ from 

tribunal to which lndmn cases can lie taken imder the Act it vAs 
UDon^ op>nion that it is not incumbent (1) tlie want ofeducatm^ 

S’'’* to such existence of numerous V era-? ^i*'^’® 

^rson confirms and consolidates the the Government w as foil?^ / ?P ‘fiat 
lowers enjoved bv the Magistrates in ndershad nTdUlr " tfiat the 

lhJ.n under the Pre.s Act ndTonT.olSj tKr 

confirrJ^^ anotlier wav the judgment the resnltmg diffieulttv and (5) 

eniov^ “1^ consolidates the powers be fotmd wath a Go reAmenJ “ot 

^ov«l under the Press Act Their without raakm- ,t K ? established 

to the immen Anon ^ 

^ whether or itcontrolled He aigued K" u"" 
an article containing comments ujwn be innocent in Rntc ' "fiat mar 
27-12 fie highly 
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fSypt to tf \1 E 0 ^ Lit ) 

Miior DiTid Grnha n Pole Mr« Oes-int^col 
citor M^or Pole s t tuember oftleAice t 
bociet> of Sol citors n tl e Sui ren e Court of 
Scotian! and pract ces n tl e Ho se of lords 
and PriA \ Coui c 1 


When It remembered tlmt the Tre^s 
\ct IS aert looccl^ dmaan up that tlie 
judicial 1ms not \et been separated from 
the cxecutue function in India th it the 
orders m idc b\ the Magistrates under the 
Press Act irc now declared to be made m 
their c\cciitt\e and not m their judicial 
capacitj and that the judgment pissed 
l)\ II local Ito% crnnieiit in regard to the 
character or intention of a certain irticle 
or set ol articles carries with it a great 
iiTcasurt ol prestige the importance of the 
liidgnient dcliiercd b\ their I ordships of 
tlie Pnw Lonncil will be realized We 
Indians have alw i\s belteied that in 
earning i case from India to Britain we 
were iblt to secure an independent ludg 
malt that in the existing circumstances 
could not be expected in India The 
meaning of the Pri\% Council judgment in 
the Besant Case unless m\ la\ mind is 
incapable of comprehending it is that we 
shall lia\e to be contented with what we 
can get in India 

There are m mj opinion two wavs of 
lool ing at th s matter One of them is to 
feel unhappv at the restriction of an oppor 
tunitv greatU prized b\ us The other is 
to feel that the more India is allowed to he 
self contained m regarl to her purelj 
dot icstic affairs the better it w ill be for 
her at am rate in the long run 


seditious in India because the Indian mind 
w as not dev eloped and because the require 
ments of the Government of India were 
peculiar 

Their Lordships of the Pnvj Council 
while refraining from directlj expressing 
any opinion in legard to these contentions 
defimtelv affirmed that thev could not 
interfere with the conclusion arnv ed at b\ 
the Court in India in regard to the cons 
truction to be placed upon the natural 
printed passages complain 
clo.n« Government Their reason for 
vMth“ ? Judges in Indm 

tJie 

tliejr 


The reader mav of course urge that 
the (jov ernment of India is not responsible 
to Indians ind that for vears to come 
there is verj httle hi elihood of its bemg 
made responsible to the sons of tl e soil 
That raaj be true 

But IS not that an argument in favour 
of the organization of the movement to 
secure full Domimonhood for India with 
as little delaj as possible ^ W e must insist 
that as subjects of the Bntish Crow n vv e 
must be given an unambiguouslj worded 
charter of liberties that the anomah of the 
combined judicial and executiv e functions 
be removed and that Indians shall have a 
voice in the appointment and control of 
the jud ciar^ m precisely the same waj 
that the Bntish have such \ oice and con 
trol That I think must be our goal and 
wemust press forward to it with firm faith 
in our dcstmv and the British goodvv ill 
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of the film IS intermittent at the rate of twenty principle which the uuentor can not make 
images per «econd while through the sound public at present receii es a current of constantl} 
recorder it continuous It is not feasible aarving stren_^th from i second circuit This 
therefore to reproduce images and sound records current is conierted into sound waies which 
side bi side Mr Lauste hastens to assure us in an amplified form, are propagated through 
that this IS no disadiantage and that eien out a large theater 

splices in the film do not noticeably affect the Public exhibitions of the new talking pictures 

result The writer goes on were gwen m England at i anoys times diinng 

The gahanometer is the heart of the sound the past few \ears and eien the most exacting 
recorder hence the inientor has gnen consider of English cntics ha\e credited Mr Laustewith 
able attention to its design In the earlier form a man elous sj stem of recording sounds At the 
he used a single wire [but] in a more recent present moment the inientor is biisih engaged 

m repairing In'- 
equipment which 
lini e been rather 
badlj liandled in 
the journei to 
America bO that 
exhibitions are not 
possible as jet 

\\ hile m its 
present state ofde- 
i clopnient the talk* 
ing picture sjstcm 
jii<t described is 
ilnimedto be readj 
for the public) Mr 
Lauste u the first 
toadmitthat mam 
refinements remain 
to be made to bring 
the sjstciti still 
closer to the ideal 
Indeed he has de- 
N eloped i\n ingctu 
oils sistem offiiek 
erless cinemato 
graph\ which im 
plojs no shutter 
jet blends one pic 
ture into the next 
Together with 



Note tin. inicroph uies place 1 about and the retca 
vnabling him to listen in 

form two wirt'« iircu-ed The re«uU«ng -^ooml 
rcioril IS I (luulk row of jxak*. 

\ strong soura. o( light is gathcml into « 
*liaq> Jxnm and nroj^xied through the sound 
bcaniig section of the fVm and upon n sclcaiiuro 
cell Is the film IS rapidh raoieil in front of the 
Selenium cell the resist intc of an electric current 
lv\s»ing through it is altered in proportion to 
the nmount of light fulling on the sensitise 
maitnal which ns is well knossn has the 
‘ '"'Ring Its resistance nccording 
* ncRri-e if ilhimmatiua Us using two 
the inventor iiso* n larger 
Trsult* '^l^’muni itll resulting in much better 

\ slr'iiTr} ‘ I rixess l••rmIle 


ers woni bi the c iniir i man ^ound rcsorder 

, these two totinbii 

tionb appear to be 
a big xtep toward the ultimate goal of motion 
pistun* 

— The Lrterarx Digest 
A Crop that makes its Own WeedkiUer 
The use of waste material to nssjst produc 
tion in the terj industrj that cast it aside is 
on interesting feature of sugar growing in 
Hawaii The first stage of this dciclopment 
was the di«coier\ that sugar-cane will pu«h 
Its was through paper of sulfiiient thickness 
to choke tlow-n w ceils The si'cond was the 
utilization of the fibrous waste from thecrusht 
cane to make paper for this purpose In the 
tropical countries where sugar-cane flourishes 
weesis spring up osernight m numbers nnd 
strength that will choke olTnnr crop with en«e 
Tliv exjicnx «l kc\i»ing them down i> Im no 
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Benenth the p iper nioistiirt >>! tonM.r\«l 
and the temperature is from 3° to ralirenlieit 
warmer thin abo\e it so that under ssuch 
humid conditions the cane prod th is abnormalli 
rapid while at the same time all weeil steels 
f.erminatt The weeds spring up blanchetl in 
the darh onli to smother since their soft tops 
proiide no means for breaking through the 
paper U\ the time the p iper must Ik slit tlit 
weeds ire no more nnd as the paper dis- 
integrates the eane is so lar adianeed as to 
eommand the situation 

This method effeet* i labor s iMiig oflroiii 

00 per cent to “0 per tent and an intrease 

01 some ten tons of cane Jier atre equi\ dtnt to 
more than a ton ot raw sugar 

There is a second chapter to this stor^ 
ifford ng an unusual example ot waste ittilu i 
tiQii The paper required in ro>\ mulching as 
the use of paper on tane rows is tailed had 
to be brought long distances whik a fibrous 
material bagasse or the cane irom which the 


sugnr h IS bttn prtst is j roduttd on the sp it 
in txttss ol tuel rtquirtmetUs lo in il e a suitable 
paper Ironi this b ig isst presented i new 

E robltiii tor wink inani good pai>ers liaie 
etn m idt from this raw iii ittml none has 
hid tilt th irnttenstits reqiiircil for tins special 
ttsc 

The problem Ins been -sohed bt an \inencaii 
chemical research compan 3 and a mill is being 
crectetl m the Hawaiian plant ition which now 
supplies the paper txnctlj suited to the 
requirements from the bagasse This is accom 
plished with a saving exceeding "0 jier cent 
of the cost of the paper prev lousE iisttl 

Summed up the iiclncvement is the utilization 
of a vVasted material to found i new industry 
tilt prodiitt of which reduces the cost of grow mg 
sugarcane and at tie same time produces an 

idditionnl ton of raw sugar on each acre of the 

plant ition m question 

—TliL Liternrx D f,e t 
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To Be and To Have 

In different dimes and ages men li »\c 
Uad before them two objects or ideals — 
to be good and \\ ise md to have much 
Historv does not show that nation 
m anv age had before it onU one oi 
these ide ils to the utter exclusion of 
the other But it is equ lUj plain tli it 
m different climes or m different ages 
ver\ mudi gre iter stress has been laid on 
the one than on the other It is this 
cltflerence of stress \\ hich charac tenses the 
differing civilizations of the East and the 
West For it cannot be denied that no 
countrv or nation c in be said to be without 
tliosc vv ho V aliie the nches of the spint 
«ibo\e all earthlv possessions or those 
who \ due vvorldlv greatness md possess 
ions more th m the treasures of the 
spirit 

Plain Living and High Thinking 
Wordsworths phrase plain living and 
high thinking expresses the essence of tlje 
ide il of Indian cmlisation But plain 
living IS not equiv alent to extreme pov ertv 
\ state of indigence m which no thinking 


IS possible except is to whit i man shill 
eat IS not generalK compatible with high 
thinking This is verj well illustr itcd bv 
tlie loUowmg par igr iph t iken from the 
fndnn 11 ttnesi — 

There is I ttlc thinking ol anj 1 md possible to 
those who arc hall starved save thoughts of the 
phvscal thoughts of something to satisfj the r 
hunger and sustain their strengtli Jot malist 
professional men ind great intellect lals of many 
walks m life confessed that while starving in 
Germ in war prisons their whole thought and 
conversation from morning to lUoht was ol 
soinethmg to eat If jou would get men to 
think of the eternal and spiritual things j on 
must see to it that they are relieved of the dire 
necessitj ot thinking contniuallv ot temporal 
things Recentlv a preacher in a lamine area 
was greeted b\ his audience with the statement 
that they vvai ted nothing but food 

III Indi i there ire millions of men who 
have not got to go to German war prisons 
to realise what it is to think md talk from 
morning to night of onlv something to eat 
With them the process IS lifelong In order 
therefore that we may be able to make 
the ideal of plain liv ing and high thinking i 
feolitv the material condition of thecoimtry 
must be greatlv improved But while 
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economic iinprotc 
Kt It ooesel'cnto 

m^ns material progress is onK a 

Worn ta“" 8°“' •“ '» Pl’eed 

£ e “""‘fJ' IS that Cl cry one shonid 
«nd hoasmg 

S n a iiT "““'‘i e»»Me him to 

„w ! “t'^ "“™ enable him to 

educate himself and his children and to 

tvV 9°, P''’®""' of the intellect uid 
the Io\softJiespint 

India ’i Poverty 

fiaaY'’"' I”dnns ind m-inx forei-mert 
Snec of the po-; ert\ of Indi • 

of^ ' con^ incinjr must Jw the tcstimonA 

ofthose x\ho ^hde not tikm« up the 

Indin pohticil)\ nspinns 

dian wtelhgentsti agree with them in 
that India is poor \\e shall 
" pt® tw o such recent testimonies 
nnW ® ^oo« Creagh s recenth 
L+ * ' '"titled Indian Studies is 

cnt,*”* P™ book Such a book 

tiM.L ^®llo\ving paragraph relating 

thepo\ert\ of the Indian jjeoplc — 

t". of education or other 

tho** ** *'*9'*^ *^tbrm when whole families in 

‘’f Ttid a I know hate to work dat 
to eko out a bare etistence Even in 
harJ^.! Sram disappears before the 

and th* then the fight with honjjer 

iiiiii.,a_? ‘'in'** It causes coniniences There are 
fuji "^0 eten in good a ear* fail to get a 
one w” droves in a bad 

<li?s JI* "°t public relief The pea«ant 
Brnerc*”"* '’®''Pa the ram falls and the crops 
ha” P'f '*"d are reaped but no <ooner ts the 
lord than the crop IS dm led Tbeland 

talc». .L government or a great tandlord 

'•S tS', *'■' vilHfc "hop-l-crper 

the Milage «cr\ants are pail from what 
ji, "hen the producer has nothing left 
S'ta credit for h s food and »eeiJ for the 
ro,f, from the Milage shop-keeper whch 
'OW *'"} he goes Lome to plough 

Iwe in hopes of better times which 
f,J-_,'°hie When after acars of toil and 
villa» ''■ops he may haaegot clear of the 
On 1?"^ ®hop-keeper the settlement officer pounces 
a - ai ®kins off all profit b> tavm*' him on 

^ 1 standard which throws him 

more'"^ hands of the Milage shop keeper once 

M II ilness nun orein of tlie 

iioiiit Epis o]nl Clinrcli It- polities 
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lie the politics of Aiylo Indmns to.i 
missioo-incs cm .f the, choose see the 
re-Jlileofthc people of India much more 
than Anglo Indian officials or Anglo Indian 
raenoHmsmess For these reasSns " 
this impersais about the poiertj ofindia 
should tarn coni iction Itsais 

.ai'.’„cs''T'll“l:;‘"” 1 ’’°” “ f-d of 

talenic. "a, Inffia f 

ion rson IS I >r.. ... ‘I'craj^e tiaii^ earning 

c h If aid that the a"en«'\"lM,''nrr"r,”^ 

U re^?i^“ *' about nineta rupee* We know that 
or Mf?. I India who earn m.ch 

lor th III an anna and one half a dav so there 
I t be a great in mt otl ers w ho do nor 

' 'hat there are man 

n In s riJrr‘^n*„'"r''’ 

po*‘f :nu 

nnct woull not lx possible Mark Twan 
t rr.TinT'' »>« clnrne 

rn ami y *'’* of dreams and 

dfficuitt s that ihe fahulousl; weaYthv are 
comparatiteK few '' '‘iinv are 

tb ni|>ees nmetv average wealth *» k... 
jmdirstood when thej are considered in ^thl 
light of their pure! as, ng power The anna ani 
one halfwiH purchase \ert httle more m l^a,} 
to-da, than It will anywhere cfseTn 7 hJ wo^d 
and less than it will m mant places w^lM^ r 
food and cotton for clothing are mst as eloe-.sY'’ 
m India as in prosperous Amcnca 11, it 

Ho,, moo, d,c .oSta'°h,";^,r"'^ 

cju«: then n so proper food for them , he t „uh 

of one wee babt in India whose milk diet c 

5r„"od„"n''e''S,rg" «■' 

infant mortal ti 

rtndmo^htv that IS not infant her millions of 
barefooted people iniJJions of half ml.ei 
in nions of people w ho hate but onlmeal 
ofthecoars«tfood perda, and her mdlions m 

famine relcf camps or suffering w.tk„ . 
camps all bear testimonv to the insnfK 
the iina and one half for dmiy of 

rupees nmett as a fortification against 
oVaminc to say nothing of orfv nfi,, 
fbrpnJdnctive indostrv. " ding capital 

The question is then asked ‘ U hs r 
eltaaopoor* ' '' In 
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T]je one big reason for her po^crt\ is that «he 
produces «o little ^Yc ha\ c been tn’lking of her 
a\erage wealth and ascrage earning; we maj 
also speak of her a\eragc productivity. The 
a\crage indmclual in India produces less than 
the a\crage indi\idual in almost nnv country on 
the face of the earth Why is this so’ First, 
because those who are producers use such pnmi- 
ti\e methods of production Here a man uses 
his centuries old wooden plough and his slow- 
going oxen and cultn ates a few bighas of land, 
at the most In Australia and Canada a man 
w ill take his modem machinery and thoroughly 
till his 4-0, SO or perhaps 100 acres of ground 
Second, because tliere arc so man\ people tn In- 
dia who are absolutely unproductiie There are 
millions of mendicants, religious and otherw ise . 
millions of personal and house servants ,>him 
dreds of thousands of those w ho because of phv • 

. sical defects are unproductive , and there »s a 
great host of the idle rich w ho hv e off of the toil 
of the real producer 

Some complain tint India is so poor because 
she has to pay such heavy taxes We do not 
know whether her taxes are any heavier than 
those of other countries or not We would like 
to have the word of «ome expert political econo 
mist on that subject But vv hetlier taxed or not 
it 18 safe to say that India vv ill be the poorest of 
the poor 80 long ns her productn itv is so little 
ui compinson vv ith that of other nations and 
wealth and poverty are alwavs comparative 
terms, it must be remembered 

Should any religious inov ement concern itself 
with such a thing as poverty ’ It certainlv 
should The Master indicated that it was to be 
taken for granted that men should have 
adequate food, clothing and shelter He had 
no quarrel vv ith w ealth only w ith the lore of it 
Plain living and high thinking are fine things, 
but there is a great distinction betvveen plain 
living and plain starvation There are muUi 
tudes m India who w ould he glad to mdulge m 
the high thinking, if onlv they could be assured 
ot the plain hv mg 

Increasing our Productivity, 

Hovv to increase our productivitv ^ It 
is_a big question, and cannot be answered 
vvitlun the compass of a bnef note 

It has to be considered what things we 
require to produce First comes food A 
stnctly scientific enquiry should be made 
ascertain whether India produces 
sufficient food to maintain her population 
in normal health and strength, leaving 
a sufficient margin for export If she does, 
why are millions of her children lifelong 
stnrv clings ? If she does not, it is jdainly 
the duty of the people and the Gov emment 
to increase her food production bv the 


adoption and use of the best seeds, manunr''. 
implements and methods The questions of 
agricultural holdings and of the fragmenta- 
tion of holdingsas itnficcts the introduction 
of agricultural improvements should be con 
sidcred in this connection. Tliesc questiofl** 

arc dealt with in t\\ o pajvcrs published »n 

the current (July) number of the Agf^' 
cultural Jouruol of Indin. 

All questions of reform and improvement 
are interdependent. No wonder then that 
.agricultural improvement should depend 
on the possession of political power. More 
than any other government department, 
the agncnitural department has or ought 
to have to do with the illiterate peas.intry- 
Most of those ngriciilturists who are liter- 
ate are literate only in their vernaculars 
Those of their countrymen who have receiv*' 
ed agricultural education should be in 
a better position to advise, gtiide and help 
the agriculturists than foreigners; and it is 
only the selfishness of exploiters which can 
deny that Indian agricultural experts are 
more interested m the agricultural improve- 
ment of India and in helping the tillers of 
the sod than foreigners But it is foreigners 
who rule the roost in the agricultural as in, 
other departments This state of things 
can be remedied only by Indians acquiring 
political pow er 

It is not denied that even illiterate 
peasants may be made somewhat better 
agnciiltunsts without being made literate. 
But it is equally plain that no great im- 
provement is possible unless there is uni- 
xersal free elementary education, were 
it to be imparted only- as a means of 
giving agricultural education. The official 
attitude in this matter has always been 
clear and w as made quite clear by the fate 
of the late Mr. G K. Gokliale’s Elementary 
Education Bill. The Primary- Education 
Acts recently passed in some prov-inces, for 
the most part as the result of non-officiaJ 
zeal, provide, in the majority- of cases, for 
the extension of primary education in urban 
areas A great national education Act, 
giving every child, born in urban or rural 
areas, opportunity to develop to the full 
wliat capacity it brings into the world, has 
still to be ushered into existence 

Sudident money mill ne\cr be spent for 
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agriculture and education until the Inlian 
Government is nationalised 

The Cho ce of Crops 

Those who tahe interest in such tjuestions 
know that, as far as that is practicable 
infiuence and pressure archroiignttobcaron 
peasants and farmers to grov\ more of crojis 
which are required for the advantage of 
exploiters and foreign countnes than those 
which India requires for her own advantage 
and use This can be remedied onlv by the 
possession of political power In Indians 
Our notes on ‘ Mobilization of Indian s 
AgncuUural Resources pp G41 6+3 \f I? 
forpecemlier, 191S and pp 9+9> \f R tor 
Januarv, 1919, mav be reread to clearlv 
understand w hat w c mean 

Areas under Cultivation 

The figures supplied bv the Director of 
Statistics showing the total area area 
cultivated and uncultivated area under 
irngation area under different crops 
in British India in the agricultural vear 
1917 18, giv e food for thought 

The total area sown w the year 1017 was 
2tSj million acres (includ nj 37 miHon acres 
cropped more than once) the same as lo t*'1C- 
17 This total area Riaj be classified under the 
two man heads foodcrops <310mdhoa acres) 
and non food crops (40 million acres) Oftlie 
food^^cops the area under wheat incwaaed ha 
nearly one and a half tn 11 on acres >n l**i" IS 
that under gram br one null on acre* and that 
under barley by half a million acres The 
decreases are niainlr under bajra ('’ta m Hion 
acres) janar (^4 null on acres) rice (one th rd 
million acres) and other foo 1 gramsfooe nnltion 
acres) Amonj; the nonfood imps the man 
increases are under cotton (1)4 mill on acres) 
linseed (t* million acre*) and rape and mnstaid 
(one-third million acres) wl le the area under 
sesamum decreased by abofit taro-third milliOD 
acres and groun Inut br one-tbird million acres 
The total areti imgated defwtised by 2 nnllion 
acres as compared mtb that of 1916-17 As 
compaewt with, tlw pre-war \ ear the ateaundiec 
food crops at the end of the last agncnllnml 
year jnne 191S was8 per cent more than in the 
pre-war rear owing to the increase on amxrirC 
of wfirfiemundsforwhettandgram In regard 
to non food crops the increase m the same 
period was o per cent chieflv on acconnt of 
the demand for oilseeds indiTo and bidder 
crops The per capita acreage of fo r e i gn 
eownttaes is also of interest The figures hr 
the tnited "States of America Canada the 
Loitcd Ktagdotn France, and Gerraany before 

2S-13 


the Mar were as follows tinted States of 
tmenca 2D7 Canada 5 bS tnited Kingdom 

0 39 France 1 +9 Germany 0 9+ The figures 
lorlndiabefore and at the end of tlie Mar were 

1 02 and 1 10 respeetireb 

Every country should in the first place 
produce what it requires for its own con 
sumption and then produce if possible, 
whatotlier countries require for their con 
sumption Ami out of what a country 
produces onlv the surplus after reserving 
its estimated consumption should W 
allowed to be exported But in India 
both the production of particular kinds of 
crops and their export are controlled with 
greater regard for the requirements of 
foreigners than is jiist and humane the 
consequences being scarcity famine nia! 
nutrition wide-spread disease and igno 
ranee Only self rule can remedy these evils 

One of the economic causes of our loabi 
hty to keep in the country a sufRciency of 
the food w c produce is our w ant of money 
Foreign mannfactunng peoples have more 
money and can pay higher pnees for food 
grainsthan we can Unless therefore we 
develop manufacturing industnes tve shall 
never hare enough food though we mar 
produce enough But manufacturing in 
(liistnescnn m the circumstances of India 
be developed on an adequate scale onlv if 
we have «elf nile 

The Question of Export 

In normal tunes and in abnormal times 
too like the present of high pnccs and of 
forames food is nllowcd to be exported out 
of India vvjfAowf attention being paid to 
what Indians think of India’s rcquiremeafs 
It IS pretended or believed that we do not 
even understand whether vre are hungry 
or how hungry we are, — and of course we 
do not understand how the export and 
import of food should be controlled' A. 
recent letter contributed to the Bengalee 
bv an official incidentally placed the public 
for the first time in possession of the 
information that Great Bntain had 
undertaken to supply Sweden with large 
quantities of Indian wheat ' Mas not the 
Marfoughtformaking the world (minus 
India, Egypt etc safe for democracy, and 
waxQOtthisuttdertaking, given without the 
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knowledge and consent of the producing 

countr\ \n ngUt democratic 
The remcdi lies in self rule 
Production of articles other than food 
In addition to food India should pro 
duce also her clothing and ill other thmga 
avhich are necessary for leading healthv 
beautiful and enlightened h\ cs No doubt 
no country can produce ci en thing i\hicli 
its inhabitants mai require but India is so 
large a country and possesses such a 
large \anct\ of cbm ites fnun i flora and 
phjsical features that it is possible for us 
to produce almost ciervthmg i\e require 
And our products e acti\it\ should ha\c 
this \Mde range not onh to remoie our 
po\ert\ not onlj to add to our wealth 
but m order also that we ma\ be better 
and more perfect men de\ doping all 
our capacities and m order that we ma> 
acquire and I eep up that feeling of self 
respect which economic independence and 
interdependence on*equal terms w ith htlier 
countries can produce 

Without manufacturing industries we 
cannot even consene our stock of food 
So long aswealthyraanufactunngcountnes 
can pay higher prices for the food we 
produce than we can paj and so long as 
we are obliged to sell part of our food 
stocl for the monej wherewath to purchase 
foreign cloth and other necessaries the 
food we produce must m great part find 
its w y to foreign countnes leading ns 
hungrj These considerations prene that 
we can not do without the Swadeshi 
mol ement 

nourishing manufacturing industnespre 
suppo e technical and industrial education 
control oier customs duties tanffs railway 
freight &.C state encouragement banking 
facilities and organisation of capital 
Most or all of these conditions depend for 
their fulfilment on the possession of self 
government 

* Mysore Iron Scheme 

^\ea^e glad to learn that theworkm 
connection with the Mi sore iron scheme 
IS being pushed through at Benkipur The 
sites for the location of tie worlmens 
quarters offices factones etc Iiaie been 
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selected under the guidance of Mr Penn 
the American expert An informal confer 
ence of the Mining Dngmeer, the special 
ofTicer of the Iron scheme, the Consenator 
of Porests in Masorc nnd the Distnct 
I orcst Officers of Kadur and Slnmoga and 
one ortwootlicrs is iiojj tlireshing out at 
Ilangalorethe problem of the fuel supply 
lequin-d for the works This problem of 
the fuel sttppU wiU be understood from 
what appeared in our last December 
number p G-tl There wegaie anextrnct 
which Slid that an interesting expenment 
was being tried in Mjsore, and that the 
goiemmcnt ofthat progrcssiie state had 
decided to erect a charcoal blast furnace 
and appointed Mr Perm as their consult 
mg engineer It w as further stated 

He lias placed orders for the equipment m 
Vroenca and the undertaking is to be construct 
ed and managwl bj tl e Tata Iron and feted 
Compam It is proposed to fell nnd transport 
timber from the last forests of !kndar and 
Sh moga and coniert it into charcoal at 
Dcnkipur Iron ore lull be mined at a distance of 
tuentj fiiemdes and a h gh grade charcoal iron 

r reduced It is also intended that acetate of 
me Alcohol and other bi products be extracted 
Calcium carbide ma> also be manufactured with 
tl e breeie or such portions of the charcoal ns 
cannot be used m the furnaces 

There wall thus be considerable wood 
distillation industries 

The Mj sore Durbar has provided more 
than Rs 21 00 000 for this scheme dunng 
the current i ear 

Industries in Gwalior 

Tie Aeader publishes an article on ‘Indus 
trial Gwalior which is a memoir on the 
economic position of the Gw ahor State and 
a description of the principal industnes 
earned on there prepared bj the inspector 
general of corailierce and indiistiy under 
commands of His Hi0iness ... 

Dunng the short period that the industry nnd 
commerce department has been m existence 
efforts 1 a\c been made to pro^e the commerciol 
possibil t es of the dry distillation of wood 
thymol manufacture extraction of turpentine 
and «s n and commercial utilization of indige- 
nous drugs To the credit of the department wc 
liaae as mftn\ ns 115 factones although in the 
begun ng stren ions efforts were needed — years 
ofliarllabo r to quote the official m cl arge — to 
popularize ginning factones presses nnd cotton 
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*^19 

"iportol from Ajm ewelt^-nt n^T.cuJtunl HmK V? constitute 


sHv'"' “I °^" •'. r: 

^ avera« nnnunl profit of thi 

Mii«ni^is represented ^v hilf n hkh of 


J'er, tht 


As jet no systematic efforts seem to ha\*. n 
ma«!e m ^starting on an_> hrge scale tl»eji„.. 

comioR indostrs 


and steel 


.. »vtc« imiusiry i\nicti is the comir 
oflndit. G'l^\IIOrlI'ltl atone time 




the 24. f«t long Run which can now be ^„,n 
^ejat \iLns Fahce This gun is descnlxtl ns a 
magnificent piece ofw*I7e«1 metal made m IGOJ 
‘" the retlnction ot the t.walioi 
nn^ >c-Ml«rs 


of the Stnu 'nil.l nowThat the'w a 
Matt III ght t ike up the w ork 

Aid ispttii to sni ill industnts, ilso 

Korea’s Declaration of Independence 

Korea came under the of Japan 

Uo tears igo Lter since that tunc, W 
li IS lieui ru!«l hj tJic Japanese mihtara 
,o\emors with sctcritt The dawn of 


" V- ““"n oi 

’i^ can now be mn m gle.am of 


«IfTt prfnciple of 

Mif determination So that, imbued with 
yie new idealism of Iiljertt , she drafted her 
declaration ol inclepenclencc, of which the 


and iscalletl halesh Lashknr The roc'ks of the ol mclepenclen 

tindhyan senes contain iron lo the form of *o''o«>ng «s fl translation 

other »rl,t ,t,rr ha, e „Uo l^m i’ K? 

mansed . ttedeclarc this with a united voice of *«»«»« 

I. .. a rrrd.t to .hr .r.,,,,., KS.>rfc C op”,: 


Ownfior snthn 


S'undions d^art throiiph the eocti. offortj^thrceeent^^® 

w^v.v.® "u‘* -md nut* the Gwalior 'l diitv ufiis to\eeii” the^^ 

uo'tM draught o* I J trpetu il duelopment of’oiir own 

nu« and other articles were "’“onal tharautcr and ahilitt adantinir n»i* 

SjVJ? I '^T E' <’■"'■ S'” '2 f" of ll>r monltmif™ 

•addlery; harness boots and shoes and other ‘"«"orid irution ol 

leader goods were sonpl cd br the leather . Itisn< 


Saddlery; harness boots and shoes and other •I'«"orid 

icauier g^ds were suppled by the leather ^ I‘ '»n«'»rh ten > cars since we 

lactorj The chemical laboratorr m Cwalor "'•“'memourhistora pit tinder 

in?*^**? *° analjse and classify the ran and * -■ - ■ 

inanaCactured products of the State » dome 
splendid work laving the >.roiindwork for new 
chemical manufactures The-^ results so far 
atlalneil fuHj justify tie keen fores ght and 
af^tioaate regard for the wellbeing* of llw 
•objects by his Highness who realized tlie 


V ... T.,, . for the 

another nation and niade^n VKti^oVthe^^^^ 
md.tanstK imperial of tl e w oHc " Smee"'^ 
how much our spiritual deaeJopment I "s Wn 
hampered our national dignity .murec? anS 
how many opportunities hate bein lo-^t to inaki 

Ofi"^. r of the world 

Oh flHow^itizens’ The most urgent and 


•objects by his Highness who realized tlie , RHow-otizens ’ The most urgent j 
potential greatness and value ofcbeiiical and ‘’"SCc ilestduty for us is to secaire oiir^^^ “"‘J 
technical research for the growth of Industrie- mdcpimdencc in order to wipe off the inu.^,^".“ 
8anctioncd petniofthe present sufferings to reiuo?rth° 
hythcDarbarforthcinaestigationofindgenoos f'«tnre thrcatcn.ngs to stir up the natmnal . ^'’5 
—t"-- “"daitahtj so lo^„gsupp«s,?d under 




inc uarbarlorthcinaestigation of indgenous *'«nre Inrcatcnings to stir ur 
The stati-tKnl department which u a “"daitahtj so long suppresse 
.lul handmaid to the indiistnnl deiiartment tcp”"c of Japan find to lent 

rapKlIr rising in efficiency I-ore-t industries '‘fcnti frcctlom nnd pi.rfei.t 1 av 
"cn nil oaer India hare obtained a irrcat tt “ilterand shainefiil ml entan. 


which nil oter 
impetus during tl 
”"ttities of the 


rondnsn result of the *?•**'•■*'* of our bloodTn'^'tlie"t^nt*^ 

itions department hate ‘>fl>ibertj great cause 


. 'hildren im 

tpp ness instead of 
^''eshail fight 


_ Ol ine munitions oepartment hate 

come m for particular attention Turpentine on 
ft commercial scale could beniadi ns also Jac 
tanm extracts rubber aloe silkworm rearing 
rosa oil these and other industries await the 
•enous handimg of the Government Svlvicnltnre, 
^ "ubject and the Gtvnlior 

ototc H about to associate a forest economist 


\\hattlic Korc ins next tirocppd + 
shows that tJicv were not tn n « ^ 
mood when they made their decla?7"®'^“’ 
independence declaration of 


which she trcati 
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guarantee tlie independence of Korea Nor do of such a man on the present condition of 
•we complain of her for calling our land a colonj Hindu Unuersitr must Iia^e great 

andtreatmgnsasslaies Because it is unnecessary Tf strikes one that, though 

for us to find faults in others but in ourseUw weight it strikes one uuv , ^ 

Wcdonot mean to take such measures as to the items dwelt upon by Babu 
a\enge ourselies upon Japan Ml ue desire to Das and ‘ Inside View” are not the same 
do IS to right wrongs done to us notbj the m e\er\ detail, the impression produced 


Japanese nation, but bj the feu of her statesmen 
who were led bv the old aggressive pohev 

The results of the Japanese annexation 
of Korea are thus desenoed — 

‘ See the actual outcome of the annexation 
uhith was made in 1910 without free consent of 


in eaerv 

b\ the articles of the two wnters 
substantially the same 

BabuBhagwan Das first of all pro\es 
that ‘ all IS not right ■w itli the Benajes 
Hindu Univ ersitv ” Indeed he goes so iir 

tu= pMpte i h.tte, -xnd »? ‘"J “‘t 

Icable an.raositj is groning deeper -md deeper of philmthropists reqmnng onh quiet antt 
betw een these tw o peoples though it has b^n Steady tv ork but sodden w ith intrigues 
glossed over with a tranquil appearance caused and party politics’ 

onlj lij Jie-I JT pressure md with senes of st-itis q.|j w ho are, in Ills opinion, rcsponsi 
tKS most of ■umch have nothing to do With Our « i r ,et i. j. e u^. Up 

concerns It is clear to see that the two nations state of things have 

must and ought to enter into a new relation of appears to think forgotten to emploj «ie 
gool fnendslup so that thej would enjoy a usual methods for pretentiog even the 
permanent liappiaebs and to avoid further perils * .... ... 

on both SI lex Moreover m view of maintaining 
t! e peace of the 1 ar Laxt the independence of 
Korea 18 not without a deep signiftcnncv It is 
not onlv bevauxe the uujustlj snbducd t\vent> 


attempt at reform As he plainly puts it^ 

Indeed it would be almost truer to sxv thxt 
there has been a con«pirac\ of silence in the 
Press ns regards the affairs of the B 11 U I 


million iicople of Korea ma\ prove a source of could not cet some letters signed bj me m full 
incessant nlann but nnv longer occupation of pubhibed m the U P mjahnaf\,1918 nnd had 
Korea by Japan is likel) to (irovokc more siispi to send them to other provinces vvhire tlie> were 
cion and lear against lapan in the mind of the piiblishcd b\ the Amrita linxir Patakn Aen 
four hundred lUilUo i peupK of China whereas /ncfia and the Homba} Chromcle AppareiUh 
the true fricndb relation between the {leoptes i$ then, w ns in the U* 1’ a strong notion that *101 
the basis upon whuh a«> clcriial iieavc of the criticism of the B 11 IJ is bcdilion md 


I axt w ill 1 ossiblj be cxtabhslicd Could nnv 
international peace be cx|>cctc<l without the 
perfect hannonv of the eastern nations * 

B&bu Bhagwan Das on The Hindu 
University 

11 ibu Bliagvvan Das M A, of Seva 
bhrim, UennRs has published t\\ o articles 
oil the Hindu Umvcrsitv m \cvv /ndm 
jul^ 7th and 8th from which we quote 
l)c1ow lie IS a gentleman of high culture 
w ith ns profound a know ledge ol Sanskrit 
philosophj ns of mo Icm thought and Icam 
ing— nn accomplished wnter, a deep thm 
kcr nnvl n sane judge of men and manners 


dtslovaltj and that nobodv tan wisli well to 
the II n U tinlexs he whole beartcdlj prnjvcs 
its existing management Things musst have 
become verj bad indeed when even the Prc«a of 
the U P thinks fit to gwe space to even 
nnonjnious criticisms of that management 

Among tjfe rooi of A?vf 

lie gives the 6rst place to 'Mr Malavijn'? 
manner of doing things — or, more correct 
Iv, of leaving them undone and praeti 
callv though he does not sav or suggest 
mtcntiomllj, standing m the wav of 
otlicrs doing them 

U stnmUto reason n« I even to ‘ eomnion 
ji • ri^ulential Univ ersitv should 


AgTOtUnianof indei>endcat means anij a hnv^ n '^id^tnl head and much more son 
student In taste and temtKrament belong irsidential Unn ersitj In the making in its 
scrvnl the Hindu bnivcrsitv m its chrysalis varhest feeble mfmer, liable to niilnj infantile 
stn,,c oftUc old Central Hmdii College nnd trophies Hut the fi H U has dixpcn^scil with 

1ms l)«ii cleclcil to seicrnl of tlic ncniletn.^ even such thing so far The first \ ice- 

Hindu bnivcnutv since its foundation m 
1910 He has riUo twice chosen ns 
ifiunran^ I’lnvcrsitv Trofessor lU 


‘nxcol luiiowii ti grind The < 


bvcil a hwndrcvl miles nwny 

s«on I fftcen hundred He gnvc clear nnd fair 
wnrning before election that he could not give 
more tlmn n part of the rear to Benares, nod 
he dll l>ctter than hi* promise Hut he fadeil 
* » I inVe anv unj rexsioa upon the root rm»*.hiefs. 
I irilv l«rcn i«e eicn ihr tim- tli it he d 1 f.nc 



Notes 


because Pandit 

n!l- 'laHTyi could not time hw THits to 
^ '■« Chancellor 

mother ind eren more 
i«es5irj- liiml of concurrence ie,orMe\Mi an I 
o» njutonl tmt. between himwlfnnd the litter 
and 'll" *’’** out ""th ftcM 

Pnnri pre«ent I’ro-\ lee-Chnncellor 

y MiHriya h.mwlf 13 able toei^i 

'^little time to Jlcnares He celdom cxcee«1« 
lim ?”* IV" "orh»tip tothetrnditioDiI nilmm t 
ntaplace inll.aiis.is. 
BO. pla«ntintervaIsofweeVs And 

.,11 «sth'Aclmp\ ice Chincellor also 

,1,^ resij^ltion of Sir Siriswaiar Ainr 
«fte eon*cf,nenees to the worV are »o much the 
„ ff, for he w not 3tafion-»fv even 

at iJlahi^id, hrthome (no that work conid ro 
10 him ifhecouldnotcometothework) hut is 
Bbiqoitous-all over Indn No Wime to him 
hnJik^" contrary he is beirinj: m AlHs 

o„r 7* ?P *"* 'boulder*— but all the bhmeto 
lucklesa and most nii<erah]e Motherland 
iJ, . produce another UinR ht to Ik 

m Wh ty hCouriT' *** ''S’*'"* 

,L*'^‘'.lof the lack of «i residential head thvn all 
the other miKhiefs arise 

As regards the imagination and tlic 
plana# of Mr MaUavi^a, Dahu Dhaguan 
Dasvmtes — 


2J1 


at .. 

RU'ding spirit our presicline deilv oral 
.^*t genius tlic soul of the w hole concern amt 
ftC Tt!****^''* '** 'obtarj bread winner ami holder 
^‘'*^**"**^'”R* bns an eaceevlmgly nch and 
1™ ‘'"'•Rmation which pounces and fastens 
rfkTi ** "1^ almost every <hy and rnpidli 
-iH j ** ‘"*® glonous structure of sunset 
.tli-i* L * .*b'n bis ardour cools and the idea 
inherent diminutiveness 
11, f ‘’““bt this very 

imaeimtion which has infcctcil the 
country with the idea of the Hindu Lnnersity 
^n made its foundation possible Unt the 
”^* 01 It now IS a^^hindrance What is 
anted now is steady continuous sober nloddinR 

nn a level much below that of the briRbt 
magmation let us grant readily and smccreh 
Mually indispensable in the total scheme 
fn the universe If the pnme founder of the 
n tl"^ ''onld onl) r*at sc his limitation as 
* °* "'® capacities, distinguish bettveen 
rather how much he can do (as in Irnl 
°lber can at the moment) and what he 
cannot do though he insists on doingit fas others 
r«iise painfully though few venture to express 
their minds frankly to him) then the 13 II U 
avoul I progress better and more quickly 

Baba Bhagwan Das gives direct 
CMuence that Dr Gnnganath Jha's rcsigna 
tion of the meml>ers!iip of the annims 
Inner'.itv liodies was not due lo difl 


wnccs with SirSnasnamj Ai\ ar, as has 
been asserted bj some apolonsts of tlic 
present regime •‘The statement is w holh 
wrong, ns I know /irsfAn/if/, it was due 
to the genera! condition of a/?h/rs w Inch 
made it impossible for him to be ofaiw use 
and for which Ma/anjuji's absence from 
the scene of work combined withAisrfis 
inehnation to Jet anj thing at tH important 
^ done tn hi-> absence ts the mam cause ' 
Jhe following passage from his articles 
gives one the impression that the v arious 
unnersitv bodies have made the Unuersitv 
a sort of talking machine hall 

. "iv ^be meetings ofminv 

ol the II H U bodies which after three or four 
hours of industnous talking simply end m post 
TOnements ofmost sometimes nil of the ig^d-i 
balf-discussed and dropped 
and thin up akain and dropped again indefl 
n.tel. The sh.rCmg of one fifi nn/conebsne 

iTu'^rr.';: ''o?";::/ vk jrcr/,: 


An illustration is given from the meeting 
oftofLxet.iitive Council on the 22nd June 
wHkIj was adjourned after an 'addled 
egg niceting on the 34th 

After </iree /.oi;r»-from . pm lo 8 pm and 

'>5''' “f 't ntotmS 
to a matter not on the agenda at all it w na 
deii^d that ns copies of the budget had^ 
ph^ in the memUirs hands nt that ineeS^ 
Itself ond n* tunc nllowed for previous counTnS 
over (-It appearcvl that a vveekTas 
the rules— ) the whole thing was postranrt in 
the IZth July So It goes on An 
qm.i,on or princnlc ^>hrac tont.nntj L’." 
management i< likely to aeirrant, eu- 
tion of spirit from whah tlf^ Hp 
IS bong shirked m this fashion And traveihne 
expeiises arc paid to outside n ember. * 

theact^tengs One court mictmg ” es'timale^ 
to cost aUut three thousaml rupees ^nd ^ 
Council or a faculty meeting may cost hundreds 
Legalquibbles hair splittings ofword. r7?li 
phrases mventeil by men encaeld m "f'’’ 

their own special purposes are often brVlj" I 
^tmgs of the administrative bodTes'^nf^c’’* 
educationalinstitation where the wI.m . ^"is 
phere should be that of th" patAni^L 
amir ikrsamui, tte 
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extracts from Prof Bhagw an Das s 
exposition of the situation We shall 
onlj quote some of his paragraph headings 
to indicite his diagnosis of the case — 

HhijI Hz-ird our pnnuiple ^^d Drift our pohcj 

Our Hck of proper head and heart 

Our Ignorance of a\ hat m e w ant to do 

Our safe policy of non-committal 

Our keeping the public out 

Our wish to repress criticism 

Much talk and little w ork 

Our w aste of public monej 

Our fighting of the missionary spirit 

Onr Rm tapism 

Our insistence on blind faith and caste 

Ourpennj wise and pound foolish finance^’*'” 
Our w orst symptom-tlie unrighteous spirit 
Manipulation of procedure at will ^ 

Our own Impresttona. 
Wehateno firsthand kaott ledge of the 
-iffairs ofihe Benares Hindu UnTtersitv 
And It IS not possible for us to constitute 
ourselves into a committee or commission 
of enquin At the same time it is also not 
r 'lismiss as unreliable 
the statements of men who have been 
ong knovvn as honourable and truth 

'uttli II of the St ite of things 

atthe licaaresUniversitj onlv from what 
has appeared m the Press from what 
has lieen brought to our notice and from 

I* a"' '"‘1">0 o" ‘he few dc 
finite and specific points mentioned below 

at the P'"'’'’* of "otk 

^ r ^ ravanablv of 40 

mmnS of 48 

than!ed^*^V ‘^'®v on somedavs 

dSlv‘° other 

‘oc.4n , eXtor!’! \ K"™ 

Oinnge,:^^ 

i;'om’„/l;;l"?„Ss"'or‘’',,“' “O' 

the ulnftn^ stem *"* "ork under 

vvi44nv„";r„TnraV.'ri r'"^ 


ments of fact W e lia\ e no desire to ertter 
into details, nor to quote in full the replies 
we ha\e receued Sufficeittosaj that on 
these points the replies confirm the state- 
ments of Inside ^ lew ’ On other matters 
w e lea\ e the reader to decide for himself 
The Modern Re^ ;eiv w as, w e beliet e, the 
first among Indian journals to desenbe and 
advocate the Garj plan of teaching two 
sets of students bj shifts But our support 
of the plan was conditional ^\e laid 
down the condition that neither the staff 
nor the students were to be o\erwork 
ed or incon\ enienced m any a\aj 
ha\e e\idence to show that some professors 
reallji were xncon\ enienced by the shift 
system as adopted b\ the Hindu Unner 
sit\ We ha\ e CMdence also to show that 
science students ha^e been placed at a diS- 

ad\antageby it The reasons can be guessed 

from w hat Prof N C Nag has w ntten w 
his letter to the Searchlight — 

Oftentimes Chemistia students have to carry 
*u from one da\ to 'mother aoo 

they liaxeto lca%fe their npparntu* etc 0 % their 
table The coming in of a new batch of students 
m tlieir place is not possible in the practical cla8« 
lliereimistbe separate accommodation for tic 
Hicntc students in the jiractical class 


-.Vi. mucpcnucnc enoence to snow 
that on account of the lack of this separate 
acwmmodntion for each science student, 
unfinished experiments hn\e had to be 
started anew This is a real disadt antage 
A piece of w ntmg liecomes interesting if tlie 
wnter throws some personal feeling into it 
w e haa e tried to w nte on the affairs of tlic 
Hindu Unwersity m as cold and therefore 
uninteresting a manner as w e can Tor w c 
regret to observe that party feelings and 
prejudices generally diNide those who hn\e 
orliaxe had an\thmg to do with tins Uni 
acrsiU, though we presume there must be 
some w ho hn\ c been able to keep up a 
neutral judiaal attitude I or this reason 
wc wish to a\oid even tlie npiwaranec of 
•iclonging to anv part; 

In a new institution which is also n 
ncw^cxiwrimcnt some degree of slowness 
inevitable— It mnv even be 
^Minble Me cannot snv whether the 

cvx-.MT„fhm'.t ^ 
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»uir„yErSe”‘4„": fo"Sr4 ■’■>•''' “^fcr 

the gentlemen w hose sen Kes \\ ere desirwf t^e tenns of the ^\||1 nnd 

d«a„*d ,e„ a,„ch I.,»heA"h™ «""'l™h.ng 

Jc silanes attached to the posts stS Jem M '''' 1"'' "tat I'a> 

thea„o"hold Itma, seem anaaoidat,' onh^L^al n”"” The Trustees 

tat .t seems to us that the escessiie sala laudes Tm.?. Er 

P”"’ ;» fomgnoBicers hate made the frastle. The African 
demands of our oun men higher th-inthm « ere required to send nil tJie 

o.ght.ohcm„p„„rco„„trfSetaM'"' “i 

tuanM’thS’ifu'^lmrm '™'" '"T taci"ha 

-- ■taourtfl-ei'r^n.uToi'’"? 


as H TtiSM 

ade„t ffdso''.l“'”°''“ 

thighramded hroa I 
Il'a it’’"”''"''''''' " tcqiureil The 

a im""'? ' “ taha institn 


------ .....LULiuiis inmiter s'i\ 

,:°i i? «'dott sand the mother whit 
l,lif Eniieesitr is 

Rs V oSlf I ’ ’ta "taut 

Ri laOOO later on This last sum is to lie 

month to each of his iMdon 8 IS to be cii e 

out oftlicinfPn.«f 


•'On ItJns hrm^rhf *1 to eich of h.s w.do 

”**3 tn future of the interest thereon 


fl t-eet 5® and pronnc 

must Som. on- there 

or the Unneesile reho 
efrar Ilf'"* ‘f, 'ta hroadenmg 

the.' , S' Rood that there must be in 
ate ‘■'®t™t traditions S.o would be 

A Noble Gift to the Ind.un Women’. 

Unirertity 

' R Lande Sul>-A«sistnnt Surgeon 
ongm-illv of Nagpur d ed two ^e^rl^ngo 

ntjirya Uginda CistAfnci aftcrserr.ng Indiin Pre^s ■under"ti;rP,l'Rrw 
the Go^e^nIn'nt. there for about fiftee^ resulting ITtlt^ R 

a Sr'Zoon't'r to-s: r“ 

taTath^s'et^nTSdr Stef teteS/ter-'S 'SF^TfoTotl 

hotaever no immotable propert, fan be ’ Smee ToTf 'tarted 

unless the ngorousK idmimstered '"ore 

.wL ! ?■''’' before death md tiSl Indiin S.lf, «nfluen 

roositetlin some place prodded bv law Amrita Bazar 'Patnka”"lt ^ 

enstodr within six months of the ChronicI- the Hindu Bombav 


..-.-.V ..b., , ,ur rne \erjJibi 
hi>egi\en to th s moiemeat 
HngneBudruk n i 

Poona Citj Organ ser Indian fca , 
Universitj 

^ The Prci* AijociaUoa of India 
tk Jru*’'”’ Association of India baa sent 
the following cable to the Pnme Minister 
the Seejetart of State for India and Urd 
Sinha Onderdiecretart of Statefor India _ 
i„ te P"'s Association of India begs 
to incite attention to the repression of the 


erecution lf ,he ;;'„ „ „lo„ , j.;,', the Tnbufr" “epe 

:.tete Xm tee'*?, 


** “le two widows mil the 
hande had not given their 
"■'ent the wall would have Ixxn inopera 


Basnmiti 


Indepen 
-’unjabw 

t'he"Sw;dSS"ra^ 
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Vyaji the Hmcl\asj the Bharat 
nutra ha\e been subjected to its ngours 
Se\eranndi an newspapers are arbitrarilj 
barred from the different pro\inces On 
the other hand violent provocative 
waitings in the Anglo Indian Press are 
entirelj immune Gov ernment refused last 
September an open inquiry into the opera 
tion of the Press Act urged bj Indian 
members in the Imperial Council Eegitt 
mate criticism on the Rowlatt Act the 
Punjab Martial I aw and other grievances 
IS crippled bj executive action Influential 
journals are disappearing because of the 
existing Act and its administration The 
unventilated expression of public opinion 
IS bound to driv c discontent and unrest 
underground The extreme and unjustifl 
able seventy to which journalists are 
subjected is pamfullj evidenced by the 
arbitrary deportation of Mr Horniman 
Editor The Bombay Chronicle and Pre 
sident of this Association The Association 
presses for the repeal of the Press Act 
urgently 


The Press Act Supremely Reasonable 
The following telegram has appeared 
in the dailv papers — 

Bombij J b Is * 

tt tl e raplaaa le Pol ce Co irt Bombav 
Iwfore tic Cl ef Prcsilencj Ntagstrate Mr 
Mai ndco N Pcsai appcarc 1 to make n ilcclara 
ton ns ^nbl'iher of \ovng Iml a Mien 
n«kctl by Ills Uorsh p to deposit a «mrcuntr of 
Rs 1000 Mr Dcsai snbm tted the following 
statement — I have been a\> sel not to give 
nnv secur tj npart from wJ nt has aJneadj b«n 
tnken fro n the keeper of tounglola asm 
the opmon of tho'se mclndngmjscV wloare 
respons ble for conduct ng tl e jonraal extra 
onbnaryendeavoirhas been made to keep its 
col in ns pure and nn lefled bj an> sed t ous or 
even 1 oWiIc ta nt Fiery endeavour has been 
both tie Government nnd tie 
jmbU feailevsly but with die regart toeieri 
^ ° ill) leo deep regret 

that Coiemment has been unable to nimrecate 
^onnglndn has ren leml to it 
n* to ask for nny sccur t\ icing gvenbMhe 

'>■' -nSim 11.1 

lly m. “ '''mcrattlrkcrpcrof 

'll e Mag jimte -.\ou unv t 

R* 1 000 

Mr Detai — 


The Mag strate then ordcrc I that Rs 1 OOO 
should b depostel sibject to the proj/so ol 
Section 8 (1) of ket I of 1010 His IFors/ip 
Further ordered th’it il a chaage in tbc pnce o 
■ ivere made he would b^^e to depos t 
„ 1 non 




Mr Desais truthful and courageous 
statement extorts respect 

The last sentence m the above extract 
which we hav e itahcised shows conclusne- 
ly how supremely reasonable the press 
Act IS The Magistrate says in advance 
that if a change in the place of printing 
were made the publisher would have 
to deposit a further sum of Rs 1000 
It IS taken for granted that a mere 
change in the place of printing vvouln 
make loiin^ India more seditiotislv 
inclined than it alreadv is in the opinion of 
the Magistrate ’ How absurd and ludi 
crous ’ And this is Law ' 


Indian Women’s University 
A Few Tacts and Figures 


1 This University w as formally inaugu 
rated on 3rd June 1916 at the first meeting 
of its Senate in the Fcrgwsson Colleg;© at 
Poona 

2 Dr Sir R G Bhandarl ar and Prm 
cipal R P Paranjpye are its Chancellor 
and \ice-Chancellor respectively , 

I The Mahila Pathashala (M omens 
College) and the Mahilashratn (Girls High 
School) both of Poona arc theonlv insti 
tutions working under the guidance of the 
University 

4- There nre sixteen students in the 
college and one hundred in the school The 
staff of those institutions contains four 
M A s nnd 4 R A s of the Uombay Unt 

VCTSltV 

S The first convocation of this Uni 
vcrsity was held on l5th June last nt 
which Mrs Barubai Shevade the first 
graduate of the University received her 
degree of G A (Graduate in Arts) at the 
hands of the Chancellor Dr Dhandarkar 
Tliislndv has joined the staff of the above- 
mentioned institutions 

G The Senate of the Univcrsitv consists 
of GO Fellows who arc representatives of 
six electorates Affiliated schools and col 
leges elect 15 patrons elect 10 members of 
Grnduntes Electornte elect 15, members 
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Mrs Bambii Shernde 

I irst Graduate In lian W omen s Dnners 1 1 

of the r ducntecl I adies Electorate elect 
10 memliers of the Genenl Elcttonte 
elect 5 and the Senate co-opts 5 ranling in 
all GO Tii\cl\e Fellows retire e%ei7 jear 
automatically and their places arc filled up 
hy new elections retmng members being 
eligible for re-eleetion 

7 ^The present Senate contains C ladies 
and ol gentlemen According to places 
-8 belong to Poona 11 to Bombay 2 to 
Gujarat 2 to Baroda State 2 to Sind 1 to 
Punjab 2 to Central India 1 to Bhopal 
State 1 to Bengal 3 to Madris Presi 
aencj , 2 to AIi sore State 1 to Carnatic 
and 4 to Deccan According to professions 
-4 were or are professors of colleges 13 
Head Masters and Inspectors 8 j leaders 
8 doctors and 7 other* 

8 It IS a national unnersita Ml 

29—14 


authoriti IS centred in the '^emte which 
IS made up of the represent ituts of the 
IJeopk Am graduate can become a mem 
lier of the Graduates Elector ite b\ contn 
bating Ks 10 annually and any person can 
become a member of the General Electorate 
by contributing Rs 5 annually The list 
ofel.^nble y oters prepared for the election 
m last Apnl contained 2000 names nearlv 
People from different parts of India haye 
got thcmselyes enrolled as members 

» Indian yemaculars are guen the 
first place m the scheme of studies and 
Lnghshismade a compulsory second Ian 
guage 

10 The moyement IS supported mostly 

by the educated midrllt class The perma 
iient fund of the Lniy ersity consists of 3^ 
j erwnt Goyemment Promissory notes of 
thefaceyalueofRs 1 15 000 Annual 8u)> 
«cnptionscome t ) Rs 10 000 

11 Althmgh there is only one high 
school and one college working under the 
guidanTO of the Lniversitj at present jt 
IS hojied that more institutions will apnni? 
up later on bimilarly though Marathi 
IS the only yeimoeular which has been made 
the medium of instruction it is hoped that 
provinces with other vernaculars Will tal e 
up the idea Onelalj from Gwalior pass 
cd the Entrance Fxamination of this Urn 
yersity m Apnl 1918 with Hindi as her 
medium of e’cammatioa Prof Karye the 
Organiser of the Indian omen s Univer 
sitj has expressed his readiness to exert 
him^lf to organise a school and college 
that would give instruction through the 
medium of Hindi if no yvorkers in Hindi 
speaking proy inces come forw ard either to 
start an independent Womens Umy ersity 
or to found an institution to work under 
the guidance of this University m the next 

feyv years ^ 

Poona 14th Jnl^ 1919 AWaratha 
The more tralj independent educational 
institutions of the true nf 11,0 

the more hopeful n onltl onr future be 
The Meelms „f Lull, .nd M.juun 
Laila and Kais were chiltlrpo d. 

*efto.a. of „u„de„„s f ‘" O 

They hrouqht together urtu” 
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buds n owing side side with affection 
and lo\e «ecreth treasured in their hearts 
The^ hoped and dreamed that one daj 
tljev would be united in wedlock and li\e 
oub for each other But this was not to 
be Tliev w ere separated from each other 
Laila was married to a wealth\ person 
The disappointment of Kats was so great 
that he became mad — Majnurt He thought 
onk of Laila he spoke onlv of Laila He 
wandered into the wilderness till he be 
came a living skeleton and e\en wild 
beasts tool piti on him and became 
fnendh to him In the meantime, how 
e\er the husband of Laila died and she 
sought the lo\e distracted Majnun But 
the return of Laila w as too late Majnun 
did not recognise her Laila spoke of her 
insatiable lo\e for him but Mainun des 
enbed to her the Laila he adored— his 
beloN ed Lada of the past Then their ey es 
met and Majnun recognised her But this 
w as onl\ for a bnef moment , instantlN his 
madness came bad and he rushed nwav 
into the desert and once more they were 
separated, to be united onh on the other 
«ide of death 

The picture represents Laila speaking to 
Majnun Tw o of her attendants arc stand 
mg tthind her The camel dm er in the 
foreground is making fire 

Early IStU centurs , Collection of Mr 
S N Gupta 


Naturaliiation of the Exotic 
It IS a somewhat tnte thau^U common 
argument, cmplo\eclb\ Anglo Indmiis and 
Tori Bntislicrs to cr\ dow n our political 
aspirations or to assert that wc do not 
pos*c<*s certain moral qualities, that there 
an. no current old semacular words to 
descnlK certain lilicral and popular political 
institutions or to express those moral 
qu ihlics One might retort that, ns the 
wonK ‘go\ eminent’ deniocraci **rc 
\»rvscntatiec goeemment’ , * franchise’ , 
parlninmt’ , \c , are all demeil from Ian 
guages fomgn to the Bntish sod, a time 
im must ha\c In-cn when the things deno 

root Of'd tnken 

a gratiltidc is not an indigenous Bntish 


word, the thing originally did not exis 
in Britain, and it was subsequently th^ 
its w ant w ag felt, and so the thing and ^ ® 
name was attempted to be transplanted 
Bntish soil Senouslj speaking, maO' 
exotic animals, plants, ideas and instit^ 
tions ha\e been naturalised and ha'^ 
flonnshed in new habitats This process o 
consdous and unconscious naturalisation 
has gone on throughout historical and pf^ 
historic ages Verv often the exotic 
parttallv or completelj supplanted wh'' 
was indigenous That what has not been 
or is not, can not merelj for that reason 
be, is a most foolish argument 
Pun3ab Affairs 

Whatever mai have been the case 
former ages, at present the English lauig'^ 
age IS so highly cle\ eloped and its locahn 
laryissoTich that whate^eT Enghshtn®^ 
do and think and feel and intend, may he 
adequately described and characterised 
English words Therefore it would not he 
right to sa> that it is not possible proper 
ly to describe andcliaractense recentereiJts 
m the Panjab and the policy pursu^o 
in that unhappy prormce by its rule*^ 
and the rulers of India Ihere 
quite an abundant stock of words 
the English lexicon to correctly dfs 
cnbe and characterise those events add 
that polici And though English is nOt 
our \ema<.ular, our 1 now ledge of it, toO 
though defectiie, might suffice for such 
true description and characterisation Bdt 
on account oftbe Press Act, such true de- 
scription and charnctcnsation may not 
'cem ad Msablc, —particularly m the ca*c 
of those new spapers and pcnodicnls wlnch 
do not possess presses of their ow n 

The * Pratap” Cate. 

This IS a case m which Lain Radlm Kfi* 
slmn editor of the “Pratap", was sentenced 
to 18 months’ rigorous impnsonmerit. 
which has liccn reiluccd In the LieutcnaPt 
Go>cmor of the Pnnjab ns an net of mere' 
C\enif he had been released ns an act of 
mercy, the w rong done to him would nOt 
lime Ixxn whollr undone, for he ought 
neicrto Imieliecn |)ro«ccut«l at an"* In 
cases of injustice like this if the nccuseil 
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person were set Iree, it were dedared 
that he was WTonglv prosecuted andifht 
were compensated for whatever pecumin 
or other loss he had sustained then alone 
it could be said that as much justice had 
been done to him ns w ns possible under 
the circumstances 

Mr JI K Gandlii has subjected the 
charge sheet and the judgment in this ense 
to detailed criticism He saj s 

' In mj humble opinion the jurtgineni is i 
traresty of justice The cav. is m some nsjects 
worse even thin Baba Knlmath Ro\ s last 
There are no startling head! nesas m the 1 n 6 nt 
case The accused hns been sentenced not or a 
section of the Indian Penal Code but o n ruk 
tenipcrrarily framed as a war ^ne^suTc 

He examines the indictment as follow s — 
Let ns turn to the indictment Now a 
charge-sheet should eontnm no aroidablc innuu 
raeies and no inriuendoes But we find that thi> 
indictment contains material m iixuracies One 
of the three statements claimed b> the Prosetu 
tion to be false is that the accused said in his 

g aper that thej (the crowd) were find at m 
elhi without any cause Now thi« is a 

dangerous inaccuracy The passage «n question 
reads thej were at /east from their pome of 
wen fired at without an> cause The words 
italicised haae been omitted from the charge 
thusgimg a different meaning to the wntiog 
from the oae intended bj the writer From the 
third item too the relevant portion which alters 
the Rccased s meaning in his favour has been 
om tied The third count concludes the 
people threw- stones and hr ckbats at the time 
when the authorities had already taken the 
initiative The relei ant and qualifying sentenee'* 
mthe article from which the above » extracted 
are But it is possibh that somebody imong 
this huge crowd might I are fAron/i stones on 

the Police officer (before thei resorted to ttnng) 
Eien admitting this to be true wesaj that the 
Wisdom and prudence of the nnthontieB 
demanded that some other method than firing 

guns should haie been adopted with a aiew to 
suppress this disturbance This sentence with 
the portion ital cised again alter* the whole 
meaning Ifeuch an omission was made bj a 
defendant it iioult amount to sappressio 
reri and he w ould r ghtly put himself oat of 
court Done bj the prosecution the omission 
has passed muster but in real tv «t is far more 
dangerous than stippressio ten on the part of 
a defendant The Crown bi a material 
omission intended or otherwise may succeed 
lobrioging about an unjust coniiction asit 
appears to have done in this case 

lathe Htnd\ast case m Sindh the Pro- 
secution chargetl Mr Jethmal with sap- 


pressto ler/ for bringing the Government 
into hatred and contempt, and the trying 
magistrate observed — 

tt hat are we to think of the good faith of a 
wnter catering for a considerable body ofSmdhi 
readers who having at his hand the materials 
from which he could have compiled a true and 
fyithfiil account of the events at Delhi deliber 
atclj set out to garble those materials so as to 
put the action of the authorities in the worst 
possible I ght “ It has been proved that he 
deliberate!) omitted from more or less respon 
sible accounts of the occurrences certain state 
mencs tVTiatwashis intention in so doing * 
There can be no doubt that it was to hold up 
to hatred and contempt the authorities respon 
Bible for maintaining law or order 

The application of these observations to 
the charge-sheet m the Prittip case is 
obvious 


Sor vs this aU 

T he last paragraph ef the charge eanta ns an un 
paidonuble imuendo lV>e accused has pub) shed a 
number of sed rous and nflammatory art eles but the 
C roww prefers to proceed under Rule 23 The surges 
1 00 that the accused has *t tten sed V ous and n 
flammaioryartcles could only be calculated to pre 
jud ce the defence I hue nei« seen in ndcfmeni 
so loosclv drawn up and so ateumentatne as th s In 
a properly const luted court oflaw I venture to th nh 
that I would have been ruled out of order and the 
accused set Itee w vhout hav ng to enter upon any 
defence 


Mr Garnlhi then criticises the judgment 
The judgment too lam sorry to sat leaiea 
the same imprevs on on one s m nd that the 
charge doe*— an in pretsion of prejud ce and 
haste It saya The prosevution have also 
established that each of these sintenients is 
fair* fvow I have I hope already demons 
trated that two of the statements in the in 
dicttneot could not be prov ed to be false for thev 
are statements torn from tfteir context and 
utcomplete No amount of evidence to prov e the 
lilsrty of such uicompleti. statements could 
possibly be permitted to injure the accused 
T 1 ere remain onlv tw o statements to be 
CTamined The first staten ent is Bi the 
evening of the Stst March torty Hindus and 
Muiisalmans had been killed Now it would be 
quitccfrar to anjbodv perusing the judgment 
that even now it is not knowm how many 
persons vvere killed 1 suggest that the dec d ng 
factor in eraniming the falseness or otherwise of 
the ahove statement is not the number killed but 
whether any people were killed atall Ifanvthing 
could then alarm the people it was the fact of 
finog wot neccssanlv the number killed tnd 
the tact of firing is not denied As to the 
nnifiber the newspapers includ ng the \nn!o 
I„d«wprps had differ versions Theleamed 
Judge dismisses the plea that other 
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o''"’, ™ '"■(.“"■srf igitation 

m of "^2" “the op, . 

rr.i, 1 enminal lonspira 

Ifthal beso then t,„a of co!,fem,ce 

'■“r purpose, 

01 deliberation or consultation for «t 
3 f’ Ptogto™™ of constitutional 
nptntion is conspiract We baie read 
tfte 1-ahore judgment from the first I nt to 
tne last but nowhere could we discoxer 
m proof of an\ enmmal consmracx 

w filch the Lahore leaders were cuilt\ 

A conspir-icv of a different kind though 
notone tthich the Indian Pend Lode 
cm take cognizance of seems indeed 
to hate been hatched m the Paniab 
n conspiracy of which the object it is 
presumed was that whatever extension of 
I ohtical nghta the people of the other pro 
Mnees of India might have under tic 
Kelorm Scheme the Panjnb must politi 
cwh remain what It IS Na\ it is probable 
.u intended that the Panjab 

would make progress backwards bv the 
TOrtailment of peoples nghts Sir Michael 
ihv’yerwaa guiltv of this consiiraca — 
"HO else was is not known 
. It not for the tragic consequences 
ot these tnals some passages m some of 
We judgments would be considered highK 
wmic For instance in an Amntsar judg 
"’.wt the fact that oneof the accused start 
cdajhtform ticket agitation and wrote 
intemperate letters to the railwav 
nthonties in connection therewith 
^velr brought forward as establishing 
ind enhancing his guilt ’ He w as instni 
'”™W1 in stopping a cncket match Could 
rebcUiousness go further ’ The opening of 
mgarkAanas or free kitchens for the poor 
uunng the shopkeepers strike m Lahore' 

Has bc'cn pressed into similar senace br the 
i-ahore tnbunal It too was an act of 
"ar But prai m what resneet legalh 
did it differ from the Strikers I oemplor 
nient Funds in the West out of which the 
are helped dunag strikes and 

The Inhere judges ha\e given it as their 
pitiion tliat the ol ject of the Lahore lead 
ers tj, Government b\ 

arta/s and therebi bnn"- nlwut the 

repeal of tlic Kowlatt \ct Now theolje».t 


of all constitutional agitation ,s to bnn- 
p^sure on the Government in furtherance 
ol legitimate public object and this ores 
sure IS justified so long as there is no phv 
sical force no violence no armed resistance 
or ani intention or suggestion there^ 
It has not been shown that the Lahore 

leiulersejther intended to use nnj phvs.?5 

"^th am not 

mg or other act of violence which mi-ht 

flislke the inconvenience resulting from 
constitutional agitation and thereforeS 
mclmed to avoid provad.ng occasions for 
such agitation m future surelv it must be 
an abu« of language to describe the object 
of constitutional agitation to be to ovrt 
awe the Government 

It IS too I ite m the dav for anv tribunal 
militan or civil to trv to make out that 
anv lorm of passive resistance (call it Satrs 
or bv any other name) is criminal 
It IS snd Moiill rennm legitimate and 

a^r’IfiT' ’2 Anglo Ind, 

an orDntishjndges rnai choose to salt 
For Bmis* justice thongh often the tot 
isnotnlivnjs the best or the onli aanrti 

^d the ideol nod slandnrd of iihat i. 
legitimate and constitutional arc mdeoen 
dent of nhat some Bnt.shjn hciol and SJ 
cutlieofficrrs mar think or sar ' 

Wartnfc (si oj krrpers stnkrs) and 

ir"n” oftifrhosen mi 

sclfinflictrd loss suffenng and mode of 

liuUicniourain are immemorial ru-hts of 
^r peopir «h.rh no Bntishoroth^i^' 
raadrpronouncrments or Ians can nbSSh 
“ ''Sthntacr SnSr 

nould be intolerable sKier, if ne ran d 
“'se”'' <« tuffer f“ a 


Much IS made in the I ->lira«> i 
of the fact that the crowds were 'JbfSS 
bv fin^ on more than onedav BuTtW 
n crov^ was fired upon does nof^nJ iJ 
show that the men fonnin« thj 
violent and dangerous were m^^ 

OT constituted an unlawful 
thecontrara whathastobe 
ofaHtsthat(a) the cro«a proved first 
am! constituted an nnI^ttr ''olrnt 

">» •' smother in™''?/? 
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in hts minxite of dissent He concludes 
hi*; oh‘:er\ citions on this subject b\ sajing' 

I am therefore Dppo«ed to in Advisory Com 
mittee NMth no responsibility and no statutory 
fjBctions If it should be decided thit for some 
tiire at least a Council or an Ad\ json’ Committee 
IS necessarv, I should prefer a Secretan of State 
in Council and to make it easy for the Council to 
disappear when the time comes, iMthout ha\ing 
to wait for a Parhamcntarv Statute, I should 
accept the recommendation of Professor Keith, 
that the King m Council, whenever he is so ad 
vised, mai make an order transferring the func 
tions of the Secretary of State in Council to the 
bccretan of State and abolishing the Council 
Xor do I see much objection to accept ns an 
alternative the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate, 
tliat the Council should at the end of the 1st 
penoA of 10 years cease to exist unless the 
Parlianientarv Commission reports in favour of 
its continuance 

Wetbink there is great force m Mr 
Basu's contention that the power of \eto 
at present possessed ba the Council should 
be retained 


If the final Parliamentarv decision now be m 
favour of an Advisory Committee distinct from 
the Secretarv of State the Committee should 
have «tatutofj powers so that the difficulties I 
have suggested ns likely to arise may be 
nvoifled , and so long as the revenues of India 
nrebv Statute vested m the Secretarj of State 
and can be dealt with bj him irrespective either 
of the Government of India or of any popular 
control in India, I w ould not abolish the veto of 
the Council the veto has, jt is true, never been 
exercised, but its existence must have a restrain 
mg influence and must strengthen the position 
of the Secretarv of State as against the Cabinet 
The abolition of the v ote may create unneces*«arv 
suspicion m Indua as an attempt to remove the 
last obstacle to the inroad of the British 
revenues especiallj m view 
of the fact that the non official Indian element m 
«ie bodv which would advise the Secretarv of 
State IS about to be strengthened 

As regards the composition of the 
Councvl or the \dvisorv Committee, v\c 
cndo^c the v itvv s of Mr B.asu Regarding 
the Indtaus to lie appointed Mr Basu 
sav« 

The Rqiort recommends that not le« than 

TO'"— 


spheres, of stimulating, adv ising, and guidmg 
the popular governments, of harmonising tne 
reHtiowship betw een the official and non official 
Provincial Governments and between the Govern 
ment of India and Its Legislative Assemblyr tne 
authontv which will have the final deci^on 
cannot be safelj constituted w ith less than haii 
its members as Indians I would, therefore, 
recommend that half of the number should w 
Indians, and 1 am prepared to conced^ thoug 
this IS neither desirable nor essential, for I 
sure Indian electorates will elect men posseted 
of the requisite qualifications, that not less than 
tw o thirds of this number should be selected as 
recommended m the Majority Report the res 
being nominated by the Secretary of State 

Half the number of members being thus 
suggested to be Indians, regarding the 
other half "Mr Basu observes — 

As regards the other half it must be evident front 
the nature of the dupes that the Council or Advisory 
Committee will have to discharge, that it should not 
consist wholly of officials The official experience w’u 
be pnminly and efficiently represented in the ow 
patches that "ill come from the Goicrnment of India 
and also in the permanent departments of the India 
Office, this experience, while essential in matters o| 
ordinary administration in which the Secretary o* 
State wiH interfere less and less is not of the same 
value when he has got to deal with important matter* 
of policy or constitutional usage involving decisions of 
critical questions between the official governments and 
the popular elements U nder these conditions it is not 
only not desirable but may even be embarassing to 
have a preponderalmgly official element in the Council 
of the Secretary of State What is wanted is not a 
reduplication of the Indian official point of view, but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points 
of view The Indian point of view will be secured by 
the rticteased representation ot the tion-official Indian 
element The British point of view can only be secured 
by the introduction into the Council ot a new element, 
namely Englishmen taken from the public life of 
England ) would therefore recommend that room 
should be provxded for such associaticn by laying down 
that not more than one-third of the members should 
be officials who hid held office in Ind a, the rest being 
men of British experience nominated by the Secretary 
ofSiate Tomyminda Council so constituted wilt be 
anidexl flywheel for the new michincry we are setting 
up If we revert to the old constitution of an over- 
unelming official preponderance in the body which 
will advise the Secreliry of State wc shall be courting 
grave risk I see no sufficient reason why the members 
of the Council of the Secretary of State should be as 
now, cxclided from sitting in Parliament There 
would be obvious advintages if they were allowed to 
do so, especially if they bMomc a merely advisory 
body. 

The mnjonty of the members of the 
Commtttcc Itnve opposed the proposal to 
eatnblixh n Select Committee ol the Hou«c 
of Commons on Iiitlian affairs We arc in 
favour of the establishment of such a 
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cS M n retention until Indn 

gets lull Dominion government The ferns 
him ‘^'■'"“'“tee of eioessnepnr 

liamentars interference in the nlfairs' of 
groundless Hilherto, 

oemnoMP s business The notions of the 
Indian Eiecntiic in India and Great Bn 
tarn mnst be subject to serutiaj , control. 

reversal, if need be, somewhere and by 
some persons feeing that it is proposed 
tne, supreme Government m India 
pracfacally autocratic for an mdefinitc 
penod and that even in the Provinces 
popular control must, if the Reform Bill 
passes as it is, be for an indefinite penod 
more nominal than real, parhamentair 
ntrol must be made more real than it is 
present And the only wav to do so is 
to ^point a Select Committee of the House 
m Commons on Indian Affairs The ob 
stations of Mr B N Basu on this sub 
■It statesmanlike that ne quote 

them in full mspite of their length 

PiiRtuiievTART Covuirrei 
Thii is a feature of the hfontajpi Chelmsford 
V’ “"iversal and onqualified 

pprowl in India The Majority Report has raised 
fundamenul 

mJTf *r J *'* interest taken by PaiLa 

mtiwf.I!! ‘ affairs might encourage a tendency to 
he .r"' “S'*'"*' object of 

."hieh IS gradually to transfer control 
™ j slacures m tnd a We liave to bear m 
CeMr,i specially m the 

1 « remotely m prospect and «e 

.u*'®'® “ ’*■*?' travel before reaching it 

•n the meantime all the more v lal concerns of 
wwrnment w 11 remain vested in an official executive 
IS cxecutiw will tiaie a very d fffcult part to play 
cre^Li"’! "S’ "P "p°" '* .“y *• « "•»* 


.re«e f. « a Laa.l TH "'S"f "> 

ta«W2eot„d ■""SSriySl 

!L.« ''*® he Annually 

Commons I 

acquamtona with Indan affairs Eien if ths C^m 

to Hace before Parliament a resime of some ofthe 
most important aspects of admin strat on in Ind = 
in a form essentially d fferent from the present official 
reporu on the mora and material pro|re„ ”n Ind a 

by an independent body of men who are 
L .*1. **’? chosen representat ves of the 

fr," I"'A,CeM 


“ jl'“ "S’ "=» sfur upG „ 

Ira ned or constituted for' its new role 
n tnerto it has held all the threads of administration 
ilj .u source of pOoer 

the instrument of ilseffectveuse in alldrections 
Henceforth, while it will still exercise the paramount 
lunctions of government and consequenUy retam 
Its jMsit on of unchallenged supremacy in what are 
justly regarded as the atfrbutes of power, namely 
"® enforcement of Uw and order it «iU have m 
oiner branches of adm nisiralion to lake a subord nate 
place as executant of the will of the people whom 
Thif ^"'^ollng and governing i n a d flerent sphere 
• lie t,ivi| Service has shown great adaptabitlv m 
the past and I hope its fabric will respond tothe 
ew ^dtons in a spir t of lojal co-operal on But 
)he whole situation requ res careful sipervwron and 
gUi^B(» not alone by the Secretary of State bM 
irLir"'*®'""'* Parliament is now deliberately 

ansferring some of its power to the Indian legsla 

• 3Ch-15 


access to an authority wh ch i 
less as impartial 

In his remarks on the India Office staff 
of tiw 

y As regards mterchaage of the aunei^.. 
staff between England and® India I do^”ot 
appreciate any very great difficulties The 
higher officials m India Office may and should 
from tune to tune be seat out to India to se^e 
or nssist m the Secretariat nnd their place taken 
hereby Indian officials who should beoflndmu 
not claim any 

special privilege for the Indian but it is nnlv 

" '■’““j- w-iifirf £ 
sboald have preference, not because he is an 
Indian but because the British element will in 
the very nature of things, be preponderating v 
represented in the India Office atalT Thisw iff 
bea matter of arrangement which will grow 
into a syst^ and so arranged as not to .MTect 
the prospects of the home officials As regards 
Indians h^g allow ed to take a responsible^part 
in the higher control of the Office 1 th.nE^ . 

should be definitely laid down that ther^ I'i 
always be an additional Indian 
UndCTSecretary of State Ordinarily ^h™hSu?d 
not be an Indian official With m f snould 
official member in aU the Provincial P " 'i°"' 
Conncils, and probably more than ot> 5 
maU the provinces with also not less 
members m the Daecntive Council of th 
ment of India it will be eis^to . Y® 
official trammg with administrafivA'^^'"® 

« a non-official Indian selectod'Sr 
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In the nbove, \\e demur to the words 
“not becnnse he is an Indian ” \Yhetc 
general qualifications are equal an Indian 
should be preferred to a Bntisher, because 
he 2 S an Indian and because the India 0/Rce 
IS meant for the management of Indian 
affairs Until the nhole norld is inter 
nationalised or, at least until thronghont 
the British Empire onlj merit is taken into 
consideration but not race or nationality, 
aftillj qualified national must eierj where 
hai e preference in the affairs of his countn 

Sir James Meston on Democracy tn an 
Eastern Country4 

In Reuter’s cabled summari of Sir 
James Meston’s evidence before the Joint 
Comroittec wc find him stating ‘ that the 
Government of India fuUj appreciated the 
granU and magnitude of their responsi 
bilities of creating for the first time inhisto 
n a democracv in an eastern countiy ’* 
What IS the exact meaning of this claim of 
creation ’ Does it mean that it is the 
Government of India who are creating a 
demotracj for the first tune in an^ eastern 
land ^ That would be clearly a wrong 
claim For Japan China and the PhiUp 
pines hare all had for years more or less 
dei eloped democracies previously created 
If it ismeant that It IS the Dntish Goaem 
ment which is establishing a democraj for 
the first tune in the eastern land called 
India fhat also is not histoncallv true , for 
even Mr Ymcent A Smith can be quoted 
to prove that democraaes, not less deve- 
loped than those of anv ancient land, exist 
ed for centuries in ancient India 

And what a democracy it is which the 
Indian Reform Bill proposes to establish 
m India ' 


thing at least, namels, as regards at 
least the introduction of the jinnciple ^ 
popular control over some subjects under 
the Go\ emment oflndia ? In other w ofds, 
in addition to pronncial affairs, W® 
principle of diarchi should be apph^ 
to all India affairs-^also, Indian 
being in charge of transferred subjects,, 
and executive councillors in charge o 
reserved ones, and all the subjects baa? 
transferred m a decade or tw o to Indian 
ministers responsible to the representatives » 
of the people If m affairs of the graves 
moment to the people, touching their 
lues, liberties, health, and econoonc 
condition, thei are to be subject to an 
autocracy, we do not see why thcr 
should go into raptures because, m th® 
provinces Indian ministers may be 
appointed and dismissed at the pleasure 
of the Gov emor , because, their salanes arc 
to be a matterof bargaining, because, tb«r 
adnee may or mnj not be accepted bv 
the Governor, because, the revenues 
are first of nil to be commandeered by 
the Government of India and by the 
Provincial Governments for their 
served subjects, and only the crumbs left 
are to be giv en to the ministers for their 
transferred subjects, to be supplemented by 
fresh taxation if the provinaal Govern* 
ments agree to it , because, the Indian and 
Provinaal Governments are J;o have full 
* power and machinery to pass whatever 
lawstfacj like and to prevent the passage 
of whatever laws they dislike , because, the 
Government of India would continue to 
have arbitrary povv er to make use of the old 
Regulations relating to deportation, de- 
claration of martial law, ^Ic , and so and 
so forth 


Work of India’s Delegates in England. 

Readers of Indian newspapers know 
what the different bodies of delegates are 
doing in England to press on the atten 
tiott of Englishmen what powers over 
their countrj s affairs Indians v\ ant It 
would have been of great advantage if 
the\ roidd h^t presented a united front 
But It w QuUl as if that w as not to be 

Louhl not the delegates agree to make 
their demand identical m respect of one 


The Indian Dailr News is quite right m 
observing. 

There is no one apparently, there to get inform 
stioa as to precisely ^^hal ts meant by the Reforms 
exeept that there is to be a so-called democracy to be 
drti-en m blinkers by the Coiernment 1 ke ticca gan 
tats No one asks Sir James Meston uhether he 
proposed to gue the country the control of the Press 
Act or of the tariff or of the police or of the mtro* 
duct on of Martial Law at any moment, and though 
we know inferentiaUy thil all these subjects are to be 
reserved these are precisely the matters over which 
the mind of Inda has been so perturbed ind the mam 
cause of the unrest apart from the economic causes 
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Whal we want 

m “l,° M ''“''r'X” -ma Estremats igro 
have full seIfgo\ernment in all 
partSTflr aJI India affairs. The 

de^l l should be 

“mdasto the steps which 
1? self rule and the 

l^od which the gradual attainment of 
self rale should occum There is also 
P°“t of dif^rence If the kind 

^ddegreeof selfgcernment proposed to 
^ given to us for the present do not 
appear satisfactoi^ to us and if the giiers 
practically sa: Take this or jon get 

wehttle that is offered bv standing up 
a7 n, measure of self rule 

as the first instalment or should 
nL make a verv respectful salaam 
i Ganbpar\\ar \ou are very 
me^uf \\e confess we are not adepts 
m the arts of political bargaining or of 
P^itical begging But our nattral m 

ciination is to demand something sabstan 
h? something irhich will kaS lacvita 
SX self government withm a 

dttnite penod k\e believe that the Take 
set nothing attitude is camou 
n^e that It IS not realiv optional for the 
S»ie us pohtical liberty 
« n ithhold It from us and that if wc 
reaUy deserve a thing and mean scnously 
n?. S«f >t It IS also 

our belief that whatever little may be 
given to us now raav be used by our 
opponents for about a generation to prc 
'ent our getting more by these opponents 
^tmually demanding Prove by jour 
r^oraance that jou deserve even what 
y^ have got before you agitate for more 
^wfore from this point of view it is 

wtter to have nothing than to have some 

thing mndequate something w hich willnot 
irresistibly and withm a definite period lead 
autonomy both in the provinces and in 
the whole of India 

Both Moderates and Estremists have 
too readily agreed to exclude the Army 
the Navy (which does not yrt- 
«>st) from the sphere of the selfgov^ 
ment which we w ant c know this readi 
ness has sprang from a desire to pervert 


and allay all susihcions of our harbouring 
separatist or rebellious intentions But 
ran Home Rule ever be a realitv without 
the power^f Home 
^ence? So long as the Indian Army 
s not both manned and offeered mam 
ly bj Indians the taunt will be flung 
‘^hhhot 

protect and defend their hearth and homes 
certainly do not desen e Home Rule and 
<manot keep it if given to them But 
M *o «clude the Army and 

tte Navy from the purview of our political 
demands how and when are we going 
reaUy to nationalise the Indian Arrat and 
Navy ’ And w hat about the financial aspect 
of this exclusion > Out of SSmillions sterling 

budgetted for the current year by the Gov em 

of IniJ'a 41 millions are for the Army 
(and 24 2 millions for railways) These 
items absorb 75 38 percent of the total 
revenues From the remaining 24 62 per 
cent we can safely challenge even a legisla 
tive assembly and ministers to whom all 
objects have been transferred to adequate 
ly improve sanitation irrigation agncul 
ture mdustnes education and science 

Iswar Cbaodra Vidyasagar 

On this the 29th day of July p^pdit 
Isvyar CbMdra Vidyasagir breatl ed his 
Hst To day w e remember him w ith lov e 
gratitude and reverence for all that hedd 
and suffered for Hindu widow s for all that 
he tried to do for Au/a Brahmin girls and 
women the victims of a polygamous 
system of marriage for all that 1 e did to 
rouse the social conscience of tl e Hindu 
public for all that he did for fam ne stnek 
^ '‘''omtn and cl ddren for all that 
he did for the education of girls for all that 
he d d for the cause of Sanskrit and general 
education for all that he did for Bengali 
bterature for the mani ood that w as* m 
him and tlie tender heart of a woman 
which lay concealed withm his tou^ 
cvtcnor It is a great pity and a sham^ 
that the most courageous and hutna^ 
thmg which he d d m Ide-the re 

child widow s— continues to be Inol ^ 
with d«favour most of all m the ^ ^ 
oflisbirlh ““ ™ provmcc 
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Peace Treaty Ha# Not Brought Peace 
to Europe 

Though “military xvar” has ceas^^ 
betu een the Alh^s on the one hand aP“ 
the Central Extropean pow ers on the oth^*’» 
the Peace Treaty does not contain ar^J 
provisions for the prevention jof econotd'*^ 
v\ ar betn een them , on the contrarv, 
of the terms are in effect a declaration o* 
economic vvar, which, when the parb^ 
are ready for it, xnaj lead to ‘ milita^ 
war" This IS not all Actual fighting 
still going on between different parties 
Russia, in and on the borders of Poland 
and Rumania and Hungary, &.c 

Besides ^s, there is disastrous clASS 
w ar in England and other countnes, as 
the coal mine areas in Yorkshire 
England, resultm^ in the flooding of 
mines worth millions of pounds Other 
industnes have also been affected 

■Where the essentials of peace are noi^ 
the heart of man, estemal machine 
and arrangements can not bring it abou* 

Death of Dr T M Nair 
Bj the death of Dr T M Nair, the 
"Non Brahman Movement’ of Mad™® 
loses its bulw ark, and India loses a str^^g 
personaUtj— a man who, dunng the 
greater part oflus public career served her 
well and right tnanfnllj and who 
lattcrlj gave up to party what was me^t 
for all his countrymen He renderedcffecti'e 
senacetolus fellow -citizens m connect*®” 
with the hladras Municipal Corporat*®” 

It IS generally believed that his taking ”P 
the cudgels against Mrs Annie Besant Rd 
her to deflect her almost unsurpassed 
giestothe field of Indian politics If tins 
belief be correct, Dr Nairs active camp”*l?” 
against her produced a good result whidi 
he did not intend it produce No sane in'*”, 
no lover of humanity and of India, can ”P 
prove of the virulence and hatr^ of 
Nair's anti Brahmin campaign At the s'*”*® 
time, no fair minded man can fad to ob««*'’-e 
that it is the nnjust, unrighteous an^ 
human character of the Hindu social ^^tem 
1.” "^outlr which is primarily nrsponsdde, 
lor this V irulcnt hatred The non Ural**”*” 
movement wiU nothnvc Ixxn brought 
existence 111 vntn if it Ic ids the Brail”**”® 
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and other high-caste people m tbt South to 
recognise in practice the common and 
hnmanitv of themselves and the so-caiie 
low -caste and non caste people 
“Hindus” in America 
By now several natives of India have 
become naturalised citizens of the Um^ • 
States of Atnenca Naturalisation m atr^ 
democratic country can give our country 
men there that fullness of opportunity ° 
show what stuff they are made of which i® 
denied them in their motherllind I” ” 
country like America it is practicable, too, 
to speak and write the whole truth abou 

these reasons naturabsation in America 
ought to receiv e an,impetus - 

We are glad that the political ardour oi 
our countrymen m America has found ah 
outlet and an embodiment and organ ® 

* TheIndianHomeRuleLeague ofAmenea , 

and Foud^ India Revolutionaty pvopa 
ganda is unwuse and futile, and unn^t 
eous, too, when it advocates murder 
mature and wise judgment of Bala 
LajpatRai could not have taken shape m 
any other kind of united political activity 
than a Home Rule League In connection 
with tlie league Dr Hardiker has been de 
livenng lectures m many states and cities 
and forming brunches and enlisting new 
members His nctinty, as described m 
1 ounff India the monthly organ of the 
League, is v ery praisew orthy 

Colonel Late recently asked a question 
m the British House of Commons rela 
ting to LaH Lajpat Rai’s socalled misre 
presentation 'of British rule in Amencu 
Trac representation is as Britishers and 
Anglo Indians see themseh es , bus- 
representation is ns patriotic Indians and 
impartial foreigners see them 

Mnnvof our readers are w nting to us to 
know the address of the Hindusthan Asso 
ciation of America It is 116 West 39th 
Street, New 1 ork City , U S A 

Dr Siidhmdra Bole’s circular letter to 
the Press, printed elsewhere, suggests a 
.duty which we owe to our country As to 
many other things, so m this, the progres 
siTC Indian states, like Mrsore Baroda 
Ttavancorc , mav take the lead 
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*1 py« Sion of the berman concession of Kiaochao 

Mr Shaft s Appointment *1. if Chinese are able to see 

As the immediate canse of Sir C Sanka 4 Eco 

ran Nairs resignation was the Govern 13 not less injunous and 

ment sPanjab policy It IS m the fitness rtf humiliating than political dependence 

ttings that his successor has been found in interests 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad history of empire-buildmg 

"kose ardent and rr hotWeTad™ 

t.oaofa„d homage .oO D„‘„s.„”''S -SarSe.T 

public expression m the banquet &c m^en ^ 

o^%-n community and thit he has never ^ ^ 

gi\ en any proof of zeal for the improvement Influenza and the Paucity of Doctors 

andspreadofcducation thesnbjectofwhich The recrudescence of the influenza 
Gnit charge He opposed Mr epidemic has led the provincial and 

boUiale s Elementary Education Bill The Indian Governments to issue commoni 
I^*?".®?,*®“'^**hatnShafihasb«eQappoint ques and suggest the tabne of tir«.a« 
w but that aSankaranNairwas appointed tions fi-c But there is no mentmn 
borne people have observed that if accoi^ of the need of mcreasing the number 
log to the principle of turn and turnabout of doctors Of course «t takes j ears to tram 
a Musalman as to follow a Hmdu whj up voung men and women into doctors 
was not Sir Abdur Rahim appoioted > But influenza is not going to disaouear 
"Ut It IS forgotten that that gentleman this veir jear nor is it the last ^d 
^•rotea\ety patriotic and very juSt minute onJyepdemic afflictmg India Plamiebao 
of dissent to the Public Service Comra ssion been here for well nigh a quarter of a 
And Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUi and century Influenza may follow suit It is 
bahebzada Aftab Ahmed Khan too were imperatively necessary to immediatdy 
not quite safe men Government could not establish a good many medical colleges anH 
take any nsks schools But unfortunately they are not 

- pet bureaucratic or impenahstic schemes 

ChiaaaadJ.p.a or bobbins So tbe treasuiy is emotv 

bince the signature of the Peace Trea^ , . 

Japan has reiterated her promise to the lodiani m South Afnca 

Allies to restore Shantung to China and It is wath pain and resentment that 
only retain the economic control of the Indians have learnt that their countrymen 
radwavs and the Kiaochao concession m South Afnca have again to face the 

^isbelevedthatthe Chinese delegates in necessity of another strenuous passive resis- 

tansvMll eventually sign the \ersail!es tance campaign They are about to K. 
treaty It is stated that the late Anstnaa deprived of the trading and land-ownmrt 
^cession at Tientsm will «\ert to rights which they enjoyed even Under thf 
r-r „ . Boct nfame fopreseatalions na,de to 

tiie Chinese Government is expected and by the Government of India haw 
soon to sign the Peace Treatj after the till now proved ineffectual — becau?.* T 
«p!anationfrom the Peace Conferenre that is not self ruling As the comm ° 

Japans pledge to restore Shantung to is thus threatened wath 
China w as not given to China aj«ine but to and ultimate destruction a <^s 
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i South Afncun Ind.au Coug«ss 


been con\encd for the 3rd mstnnt to con 


Un the other mnd there "“S u uutivvvt-- - 
- - - , , in the price of nee in Bomba> (12 per cent ) a 

fer on the tal ing of some concerted action Madns (11 per cent ) and m the price of salt m 
Meanwhile the Indians are signing the Bihar and Onssa (16 per cent ) At s 

agreement to disregard the mil laws tn May 1019 wholesale Pp«s of food^ams 
South Africa as long as an> l-m imposing coVar^d ".th th= 

am class distmction or disabihtj upon -i^^erage ofthept?ces which ruled at the co^s 
the British Indians remains on the statute ponding date m the last three lears 
book Our sisters and brethren there weighted a\eragc showed arise of 97 per 
ha\e our deepest S 3 rapath 5 -ftcre 


We are pained to kam that m East 
Africa, too attempts continue to be 
made to injure the trading and other 
interests of Indians though it is their 
eflorts from before pre British dajs which 
ha\e made East Africa what it is 

Famine Prices Everywhere 
Famine may not haie been declared 
Cl erj where but famine pnees rule through 
out the country Prices were %er> high 


increases m the chief nee producing areas 
70 per cent m Bengal 121 per cent in 
and Onssa 4-9 per cent in Burma and So ^ 
cent in the hiadras Presidency Wheat 
increased bj 63 per cent In the principal w “C® , 
growing provinces the Punjab showed a nse 
59 per cent the United Provinces 69 pet cent 
the Central Proiinces and Berar 90 percent 
and Bihar and Onssa 99 per cent The price o 
barley rose by 64 per cent (unweighted nverngej 
the weighted average showing anseofSS^* 
cent The noteworthy increase was m Bum* 
and Onssa (13S per cent ) and the United 

n.»r r/»nt l Th^n* « «>a nn ndraOCC 0* 


lurtjear too Wthiajeur them has 

a further nse as the following figures ..... . ..... — 

compiled ht Commerce, wall show — 


The wholesale prices of food grams and pulses 
in India at the middle of March 1910 increased 
bjC3 per cent (unweighted average) accord 
mg to a return issued by the Department of 
Statistics as compared with this tunc last rear 
The weighted average pnee of nee in India 
ndvaflced h> CO per cent The increase m the 
great nce-producing provinces w ns 68 pet cent 
111 Bengal JG per cent in biliaf ntid Onssa SI 
percent in the Madras Presiclcnci and 39 per 
cept^jn Burma tinong the minor proimccs 
the ri«c of 7S per cent in the North West 
I ronticr Province 73 per cent m Assam C7 per 
cent in the Central ProMnecs and Berar G4 per 
cent inthc United Proiinces and 59perccnt 
in the Pcnjab is noticeable \cconTing to the 
figures that liaic been issncd by the department 
for Mav, 191^ the wbolesafe prices of cereals 
and pulses m India at the end of that month 
were more by 3 per cent ns compnred with the 


cent* iQ that of bajra in India Gr\m 
showed a nse of 05 per cent the noticeaW* 

g rreentage increases being 126 in Bihar in'® 
nssa 121 m the United Provinces 115 W 
Bengal and 103 in the Bombaj Presidency 
The price of arhar dal nditinced 
in India it rose by 387 per cent in Delhi lo- 
ner cent in the Central Provinces and Berar 
138 per cent in tl t United Proiinces and 103 per 
cent m Bibar nud On'sa There w as an increase 
of38 per cent m the price of ghi and of C3 per 
cent m that of raw sugar (gu^ The nse of lC8 
percent in raw sugar (gur) m Smd Baluchistan 
IS stnbmg The price of salt rose by 5 per cent 
in India nlthough it declined in the Bombaj 
Pres denej (IRpcrccnt) Bengal and the Madras 
Presidency (6 per cent ) Delhi (*■ per cent ) 
and m Assam (2 per cent ) The marked rise w as 
in the North W est Pronticr Province Do per cent 
and in the Punjab 35 per cent Prices in the 
United Proi inces remained unehangetl 

Tliesitintion is \eiy *:enou% and calls 


tomot tempo™ pMlmtne .nea=orcs, 
■unweighted average price of nee the weighted but for lasting remedies ns well First ot 
nxemge showing a n»c ofS per cent Of the all the causes ha\c to be studied dispas 
ndTanci^by lOper^t , sionatcli, and then remedies thought of 
Sr"'cL'’,* As.o t^enuses, non officml Indn. Sp,n,o« 

VWI an i arhar dnl 1 p<rf cent Tlefcwasn nse J"* not liKclv to coincide wntll ofiicnM leW 8 
^ pr*" TUo«!«. amongst our public spirited per 

ocTctnr^'n fnmous or obscure, wlio nrcintcrcst 
RntDma*<ofHpc?^iV"m'w'hcat"in^n-al’w economic inquincs nml conijictent to 

undertake them arc cnmcstlj united to 
Bihav »tudy this vital problem Itia n iiucslion 
ntilDri.M -1 percent m gram m Pcngal nml oflik nndaJenth for Our jicoplc 



^OTES 


''“P'!' "0 01= "ill follow 
T'' ““i'-raja P K Tagonr, 
confennce m the 
n* Ja'^'aa Association rooms 

SSccStVf 

tion I ^^^***" Martial Law and sem»«tar\a 

SSf^heSS ..'■■■ '■■™'' • 

Was It a joke or was it merely the 
animal m man that spoke ’ 

^ ®* Patnka Security Caie 
Though t\e are not surpnsecJ, ac are 
of three High Court 
Judges ^ho sat to hear the ylmafa Bazar 
^atmas appeal against the forfeiture of 
itssecunty ofRs 5 000, ha^e upheld the 
♦« ^eare not competent 

... 1 * *** question the correctness of their 
I raent from the legal point \ ie« but 
^nate no doubt that if the law has 
^n correctly expounded it is a bad Iar\ 
8^g against the spint of political pro 
PwsiTcness 'Laws should be such as 
speaking and wnt 
”*** suggest or directly 
«te to the use of physical force agtmst 
government There can be no effective 
^tinsm of any system of government 
r Its officers and meisures, which does 
^ nr indirectly produce some 

nisbke or repulsion k\hat degree of dislike 
Or repulsion maj be styled contempt or 
atred, it is not alw a^ s easy to say 
Commendable Industrial Plans 
It has gi\en us pleasure to learn from 
Jv* papers that the honorary secretaries of 
tUe Indian Industrial Conference aremaking 
Enorts to extend the usefulness of that 
ody m three important practical direc 


mtended shortir to publish a revised 
of the Directory of Indian Goods and 
t'hich was compiled by Messrs 
udholkar and Chintamani some jeara ago 
c«r,/fcj fort'ff” experts nho are 

veodenn^ flssisfflDcc to the capitahsta 
others in starting nen indastnes or revfnair 
's a&o being compiled Thirdly, rt S 
cnaea to organise a commercial mn^entn in 


ris«'-,rirl£“rvs»‘ 

achKYt the objJi, i ^ to 

mjJb to tht Pobhcforielp-rioVaS.^i^" 

A Ubour Mo.tine in Madra. 

Madras has beta niakmg headivny „ 
one democratic direction, kaving bebmd 
bad™ ard provinces bfcc Bengal n ben tb, 
Calcutta postmen struck m order that thor 

£ae^^Vl:b'e SS Snf 

to woik aa “S breXs''S wTdraTtf^ 

do things m a different wav ^ 

Under the auspices of the Cen+rii u 
labour Board a public mectlne Vi°*7 

the Gokbale Hall to enlist public wmnathv w fu 
«use of labourers w general anlwtl^ae 
of the labourers thrown outofeinoJoAm-Ll 
Messrs Addison & Co and 

Srm 3S‘'r”l.^," 

tioas to workmen on the soil Th^V*****^ 
were the feeders of the coLt„* 
peculiar feature of social arranwments 
country unlike m any other 

the midst of harriers of castes vnd n^’t*^****?* 

greatest and best democracy preva.Iefj " 

We only coll attention to the 
and the ratal need nf sneb meeti^s “o" 

that armed fights for fedom 
tbeqnestion m India T,y„ of arch, 
means mcommeaded to be adopted for 
Winning freedom are mtellectuaJ aSd mnSi 
suasion and avni disobedience Th ^ ^ 
means is, of course tr> The best 

physically, mtellectually and 
to any class of men in the world *q°al 

of the art of civil disobedirace^*”^ 

K Gandhi As he think w ^ Wr M 

the present circumstances of 

to keep avil disobedience in country 

W to hn ^wyance, 

vTo be said Some i 
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Indian papers have insinuated that the 
V, aming of grav e consequences com eved 
to him by Go^ernment may ha\e made 
himnenous They do not kno^\ of what 
metal he is made Some Indian papers 
have ezhorted him to give up thoughts of 
ci\ il disobedience for good IVe think 
that IS a futile, unnecessary, and rather 
panicky and officious exhortation 

Report of the Sadler Commission 
The Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission has “leaked out ” Some of its 
recommendations hav e appeared in a 
Madras Anglo Indian paper, from which 
other papers have copied It is greatly to 
be hoped that this “leakage” doesnot prove 
the unfitness of any class of men to govern 
themselves or any other persons 

As for the recommendations which 
have been published, as all the recommen 
datious are most probably interrelated, 
comments on anj of them had better not 
be made till the Report itself is before us 
Scholarships for Oriental Women at the 
University of Michigan 
The scholarships for oriental women at 
the University of Michigan, U S A , are 
knowTi as the Barbour Scholarships They 
were established in June, 1917, througfi 
the generosity of the Honorable Levi L 
Barbour of Detroit The income or$100, 
000 IS dev oted to these scholarships and 
the income is such that the Universitv 
maintains ten schoHrslnps of tlie annual 
value of $300 each (A dollar is equivalent 
to n UttU more than 4s ) Their purpose is 
to provide for the care, support, rnamten 
ance and schooling in the Umvcrsitj of 
young women from flnental countries, m 
eluding Japan, China, India, Russia, the 
Pluhppmes and Turkey No exact number 
IS allotted to anv countrj Applications 
for these schoHrshins should lie made m 
w nting to the President of tluT Umv ersity 
ofMicliignn, Ann Arbor, U S A Accom 
pnnying the applications, certificates of 
character and certificates show ing scholas 
tic attainment and fitness forunuersitv 
work should be filed The ^holarships 
arc awarded bv a committee consisting 
of the President of the University, the 
Dean of the College of literature. Sacnce. 


and the Arts, the Dean of Women, nnd 
the Bean of the Medical School There 
IS sharp competition for the scholar 
ships Manv more applications are filed 
than can be granted The amount oi 
schplarship ($ 600) does not include 
travelling expenses, “and,” adds Presid^”^ 
H B Hutchms m his letter, from 
the above particulars have been taken, 1 
think it advisable that one should bnv e 
some monej in addition to the $ 500 ” 

In a letter to the editor of this J?ei 
President H B Hutchins s^ays that 
scholarships have already been awarded 
for the coming University year, 1919 
1920 ” If any Indian ladies “desire to 
become candidates for them for the yc'ir 
following, 1920-21, I would suggest that 
they forvv ard to the President of the 
University credentials showing th^r 
training and fitness for w ork in the 
University ’ 

Danger of Leaving “Revolution” 
Undefined 

The Mabratta has brought to notice the 
danger to the public of leaving ;theword 
“revolution” undefined m.the RowlAtt 
Act When the Row latt Bill “was under 
discussion in the Legislative Council, maoj 
a member pressed the Gov emment to define 
wimt is called ‘a rev olutionary movement’, 
but the Government refused to do ikon the 
ground that the meaning of revolution 
was perfectly plain ’ Itisnghtlj c(>n 
tended that though the dictionurj meaning 
of “war” and "rebellion”, too, are per/Wtb 
plain, yet in utter defiance of these me-in* 
mgs and of common sense as well, it has 
liecn held that there were rebellion and war 
in the Pnnjab and on that assumption 
martial law was proclaimed there and 
terrible sentences pronounced on manv 
men which give a shock to the moral 
sense and the sense ofjustice and Immanitj 
and take one’s breath nwav. IMjat 
gimrantcc is there that m spite of th^ 
meaning of “rev olution” being plain, 
regions will not be official^ declared to be 
m tt state of revolution without there 
being anv revolution tlicre m the us\ial 
sense of the w ord 
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ik LTQOUGUtL«iraptea9\TCQ«ssoflQAun 
J\ monamCRta cornea dowa from tbeir 
*“ own timn, and Iheir fame u as old 
as travel, onraetaal modern boowledge of 
Indian Architectare, and its apprectativc 
study, date essentially from th'* works of 
Janies Pergusson, who IS thnsamonff the 
true discoverers ofladia to the world, «i 
deed ta great measure to herself and he 
thus IS only second to Sir William Jones, 
with ins disceromeot of the sigoificaace of 
Sanskrit Uogaage, literature and teamiog 
Wemayhebot apecalating to vientag Jones' 
es8ea4ial insisht as the reae<val of the bar 
diefeeltageodhistoncspirit of his ancestral 
Wales} but we may more certaily interpret 
thementaUttitudewbichjruided Fergussoa, 
as a later fellow citizen oi Robert Burns by 
birtb, and tbeo of Walter Scott by ednca 
tioD In an exposition of cirlcs and town 
planniogwfaicbbasinso many ways set oat 
from Edinbnrgb, we cannot bat see bowits 
character of striking architectural efiects, 
upon animpressiTcaaturalsceneiTnustbase 
commnmcated to his mind mnch of those 
traditions and outlooks, historical and 
geographic, hnmadistic and scientific, which 
bare so long made Edinburgh an cdncatire 
enrirooment, and this m far more than any 
merely scholastic or academic sense As 
Linnsas’s ordered enthusiasm sent out a 
younger generation to botanise over the 
•world, *o Scott was a yet widerimpulse to 
the brightest of bis^onng readers, throngb 
his ririd risaalisation of history, and t)^ 
largely intermsofarchitectnre infact,asbe 
tells ns in his biography, of the panoramic 
contrast of the romantic old city with the 
modem'“f»ew Town", the first familiar from 
hoTish home and school turroundings, the 
other in contrast emphasised by daily pro 
fessional walk to the courts in old Bdtu 
bnrgh from bis neo classic mansion la the 


New Town flow largely this recreative 
histone vision stirred up young Oxford to 
many sided movements of the renewal of 
the past and young Trance, yonng Ger. 
many as uetl, has been fully recognised in 
the biographies of the historians of that 
generation, in all countnes alike And 
white most of thes* histone studeots, these 
lovers©/ old architecture, naturally speem. 
hsed m tbnr own countries, Ruskm dis* 
covered for himselfand bis readers the old 
beauty and deep meanings of the "Stones 
of Venice" , while Fergusson, further tea. 
veiled, tbenlled jo bis earlier years to the 
*'Kock Cut Temples of India" (1845), and 
devoted his long and fruitful life primarily 
towards compktioghis' History of Indian 
and Eastern Arcoitrcture” (1876), imd 
to the due presentment ol this within the 
“History of Architecture" (1855 onward) 
—a wort which as the last edition of the 
"Bntanaica” pots it, “for grasp of the 
whole subject, comprehensiveness of plan 
and thoughtful cntical analysis, stands 
quite alone m architectural literatnrr " 

Yet after all, the best function of such 
encyclopedic summanei, is to furnish fresh 
starting points and for all countries and 
India among them, writers have been busv 

Some arc geographically more thorooch 

ot histoncally mare accurate, otbefsaaain 
more clearly trace evolution from simnie 
origins , and others again are estheti 
caliy more apppreciative. 

II. 

With books like all these available for 
reference It is unnecessary, even were it 
possible, to attempt to review 
past of Indian Architecture, and thouch 
one may in a lecture, with 
fesh upon the screen a sucwssma 

„U tlTrl’Z 
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ficence, to reproluce even t selection m jiomin an! mao, young and ok!, honse- 
tkese oaees ev ould exceed their limits, yet holder or ascetic, all ahke,rcsnond, in two 
be far too incomplete when done Yet the fold thrill of admiration and conterapla 
mam out line of Indian architectural evo tion This glory of the Universe withont, 
Intion may be put more simply From the this ccstacy of the soul within, day after 
simple mud hut of the peasant, upon its day renew and intermingle These dully 
necessary plinth with its verandah, and inllonings and upwelhngs of emotions cos 
With its gradually added cook room and mic and human, not separate but interact* 
yard, Its sleeping chamber, its adjacent mg seek expression, and they find itm 
guest room and so on— there grows up simple natural symbol— cosmic eternity^m 

’ ’ ’ ‘ the enduring mystery of the stone — human 

life and love, and their passing, in the 
transient perfections of tne flower For 
childhood, for meditative age,, and for 
woman, m who«e instinctive feeling and 
subtle intuition both extremes of develop- 
ment so strangely mingle, such simple 


the Indian house, and even mansion , by 
and by even the great palace Its veran 
dab IS now raised, enlarged colonnaded, 
and m marble, as the Audience hall nod 
Throne room for the Durbar of a sover- 
eign, and the women’s yard, with Its 

tulsi plant, its single tree, now extends, . 

through long cloistered perspectives of symbol rituals may suffice ; and so they 


shady fragrantpathways and lilied waters 
to the gloriously flowering garden courts 
of his queen 

Here however we nc*d not enter into 
detail of the stages of this evolution, nor 
give examples of the esthetic charm which 


endure But the unending, ever changing 
pulsation of the tides of the spirit go on, 
saturating all the varied phases and moods 
of individuality and sex, and rippling from 
them anew All the changing environ 

.. . ..w— w, ments of nature— through its regions, 

Indian palaces so often possess For present from Himalayan peaks and snows, glaciers 
purposes, our problem, as students of and torrents, rivets and plains to sea , 
cities and their planning, is to get beyond through its seasons ol beat and cold, of 
architec^ral studies, as commonly under ram and drought, and through their 
stood what we need are interpretations labours, Irom sowing to reaping— lay 
sociological and civic, i e on the one hand each their hold upon the heart strings, 
m terms oi the social life and psychology their influence upon the emotions, and 
from which bnildiogs of each type arise, the changing situations of human life 
and of the movements these express , and became stronger influences still To nil 
on the other of the mam types of City these impulses the lyre of life cannot but 
Development which are theic fullest con respond, and in ways by turn passive and 
Crete expression, and which react m their active, eolian and creative, So the spirit 
turn on the mental world of their inhabi sings of and to Nature, in all its forces and 
tants Thus around the palace aforesaid, aspects, all their majesty and wonder, all 
mansions of the noble their beauty and terror, and thus the 
ana administrative classes, the bazaars, Vedic Gods appear, now as Nature visions 
ana notably those of the luxury industries again as mighty personalities, yet these 
and so on into manifold detail interchanging, and in ways untrace- 

III able— beneficent and avenging by turns 

Fr°m ^el ’ thecoivret., the general from the pfrt.cniS 

those oTths'SiI^ f™™ all Again this nnitv 

the Inia'^ differentiates, into triadic unities, into 

elahorate and mnJ^enSnnl'Z. (1 'htelleetnahsed attributes and perfections. 

We may start, ® passivities and activities In time, these 

Madras, from the storm *‘”i vitally and vividly imaged 

even the hole from which mud fiT a”'”’ “r i? breaths of Brahma, in the 

and house, has been taken or1a+*^ H**'^'* dance of Shiva, in Kali, cataclysmic and 
or later, frOT destructive, yet mother of life 1? - 


these two united into' 


wn nmtctl into one. the Tani; -ru yet momer oi me anei 


anew Life 
Love 


“ovnrag bath Rcfresh,d"i;E th™ngh all passions simplest to highest; 

■ts ™o'ness,m„vedhyitsdawS..S^s ga^ .t‘s‘’“hoi?3 .1'il, “IheS-^^l’ aS 
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fiai? erprtSs!on, and this more aod more 
protean Religious emotions and aspira- 
tions, ideas and doctrines, thus ever 
develop; they find expression m new 
imagery, in Iresh symbolism , and thus at 
length in Temples, to house and synlhetise 
them, each and all. 

Here then, m this rhythm of ideation 
and imagination m their dealings with 
emotional expenence, -which hasneen/or 
so many ages poising in the soul of India 
is the ongin and explanabon of her varied 
temples and their styles, each the stage 
and scene work for some new canto ot the 
unending epic of her religions evolution 
In nil lands religions have grown, and 
lived, but commonly also died here, 
beyond all other lands, religion is ever 
rising anew, in fresh metempsychoses, 
recoTTtat aratars 

IV 

Coming now to that remarkable 
temple evolution, which is the gloiT of 
Southern India, and of us Tamil cmtace 
especially, our senes of lantern slides must 
be omitted, or rather taken as seen, as 
they may practically be in any collection 
of photographs Tor the fuller knowledge 
of these tnirvellons monutoents, with 
Tihich DOtfaiog since ancient E^pt can 
comp-irc in magnitude, nor any tniog since 
Gothic Cathedrals in elaboration, w« oecd 
n monograph one compretfaensive in 
range developmental and comparative m 
treatment, and well illustrated above all 
Combioatioa is needed of local and of 
special knowledge with general research, 
of historical and tnythogical knowledge 
with architectural and sculptural taste, 
and from psychologic interpretation to 
skilled photography Local kuowledge 
like that of Mr Subratnania Aiyar for 
Madura Temple, critical taste like of Mr 
Ganguli for sculpture, show that such 
qualities are available, and wbr not in 
collaboration under an able editor’ In 
other Presidencies the Archeolc^cal 
Departments have been prodnctive, but 
here m Madras is one of the greatest of 
opportunities, not simply lor a volume, 
but rather for a senes of monographs 
which would be widely apprecifttM 
throughout India and the worW, and by 
architects and artists everywhere, not 
merely by Indian scholars Rv help the 
plates of such volumes, we should follow 
out the actual evolution of Tamil Temple 
building 10 genera), and ol its architecture. 


sculpture and decoration, of its symbolism 
too. and all in due fulness of detail 

To this vision of Temples I can add no 
new facts* others hare of course seen far 
more than I I can hut add my testimony 
to all that is most appreciative of their 
vaned toagnificence, and this seen from far 
Of near Even the commonest street is 
given, order and beauty by the simply 
pillared mantapam with which its vista 
so often terminates , or iS raised to dignity, 
even to sublimity, when it leads up to a 
mighty many stoned Goparam, with its 
manifold exuberance of sculpture, or 
towering dark behind its lofty central 
lamp-sents, a light hott«e of the night. 
The lofty walls running so straight and 
far OD cither side of these colossal pylon 
gateways, and with their plainness in 
ferffct cootraat mtb tbat forjfJjmeat, are 
m turn relieved by pillared palms, and 
tbeir swaying crowns give life and bright- 
ness to the whole 

It IS natural for the European to admire 
Tanjore Temple, since likest of all buildings 
Perhaps an India to a Cathedral, -with its 
lofty central tower and spire, and with 
its benutifnl small temple beside giving it 
Scale, aneb as 5t Margaret’s Church does 
for Westmioster Abbey, indeed to my eye 
more bnnnoniODsly One rejoices m the 
stately nnd spacious cloister which en- 
closes the whole, and cannot refuseadmira- 
tion to the colossal monolithic bull, who 
IS the pnde of Temple nod City But when 
all this u said, it IS from one’s visit to such 
a temple as that of Madura that there le- 
tonus the deeper emotional impression, of 
architecture majestically voicing religion, 
and of religion inspmng arcbiecture 
With Its symbolic mystenes Both 
are of Course unfamiliar to the European, 
as indeed to the Indian of other pro- 
vinces but neither can say that each ' 
architecture is monotonous, though at 
times wellnigli overpowering by its magni- 
tude, or again by its elaboration That in 
this architecture there are strange ele- 
ments, as of fear and fearfulnc's, of 'terror 
and gloom, is true enough, and others of 
teosnous exuberance also, both expressing 
presumably the absorption ofautochtbo 
me cults and traditions earlier than the 
of Hinduism Yet here is the Hin- 
do I^nihcoa, from t/ndly ffaimman, and 

lo tlarfencss of the inmost sanctaarr 
Ana Lett too „ esmed, pamw, a?a 
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modelled, the human story, from the per 
Bonages and doings of the epics, and of 
legends without end 

Magnitude is a mighty resource of 
architecture and here in Madura— where 
the mere Entrance Mantapam of King 
Tiramulu has sixty feet monoliths for gate 
i%ays, IS 333 ft long, and might cost a 
million sterling to build and carve today, 
and the Temple to which it leads covers an 
area v.hich would hold four European 
cathedrals,— the impression of immensity is 
extraordinarily given Not in the Western 
way (save that of the long entrance ball, 
itseU of cathedral magnitude— by a single 
main perspective, with lofty roof and 
range of view from western door to choir 
and altar, and to chapels behind-) but in 
its own Id the open air one secs towers 
beyond towers enters by court beyond 
court to flowering garden close, and comes 
to spacious stair walled bathing tank with 
pleasant ways and painted walls around 
\Vithm the long corridors, the stupendous 
cloisters, the hall of a thousand columns, 
ate each of amaimg magnitude and mag 
mficence, yet all are felt subordinate to 
the sacred place witbm, as the aoeestral 
temple of earlier days, and so of fullest 
sanctity, which it has been for this later 
architectural profusion to enclose and to 
enshrine 

By some again the incredible wealth of 
sculptureisligbtly dismissed, as 'barbaric,*' 
or conversely, faintly praised, for '* patient 
industry ” But this again is too much to 
submit it to the Procrustean measures we 
hnnp from other civilisations, other con 
ceptions of nrt We better understand, 
and 80 naturally prefer, architecture and 
sculpture in our Northern vs ays, but here 
IS n diuerent combination of these, in which 
sculpture and pillar are more fully one, 
giypto tecture shall ue call it? — and not 
mere patient industry, say rather passion 
wild threatening shapes, half 
reraldic, half demonic— with horse and 
nutr, bon nad dragon str'incelr combined, 
rearing in fury, repeated in nightmare, arc 
not ol course our carven tradition— yet 
1 ,““' ‘ ''poralyptic and Dan 

for ,1, t ' "i!"''* aid Orenngna, 

TS’ to toodtr m 

f wdh mote Tanety in 

oeeil, but not more tc"**'-' ••• 
Rions 


Giants around the altar of Pergaraul 
What wonder then to And this here in the 
tropic world, with all its intensficatioa 0 
the growth and flowering of life m its 
exuberance, yet ever threatened by the 
sudden onset and destroying spread t>t 
death ^ 


V. 


- more tcrriSc effect Ailrcli 
- fact have struck thc'c notes ol 
-eling , cTcn the joyous Greeks —from the 
s llcid to tht Dattlc yt.lh 


Still, to gam appreciationfrom brother 
Enropenns for South India sculptures, 1 
would not begin with these Books life® 
those of Mr Ganguli, and of Dr 
Coomaraswamy, gtvehs some of the be^t 
and notably show uS two forms not only 
supreme iQ Indian art, but permanent 
contributions to the world's iconography 
of ideals One of these is of course th® 
Buddha, throned upon the lotus, calm >n 
meditation , and the other its perfect con 
trast, the dance of Shiva vv ithmbis arch of 
flame,— surely the most vivid of all Syrb 
bols yetdevised, of cosmic forces controlled 
by creative energy We have learned to 
read of late of the "El in Vital,” the *‘Ur0® 
of Life”— but here is its expression in itfl* 
memonal art ’ 

From sculptures like tbese^ each essefl 
tially among the world’s fen permanent 
masterpieces of divinely human imagina 
tion, (albeit ottendebased inexecuttbn),rfe 
may next turn to forms stranger and less 
attractive to Western eyes With only our 
limited zoological sympathy for the el®* 
phant, Ganesha may be to us difficultly 
intelligible, but as we enter into that 
varied understanding of the great beast 
with which the Indian regards him, and 
know the tales he tells ot his wisdotn, 
faithfulness, courage, we understand bet- 
ter his place as symbolic guardian of the 
doors, as master of enterprise, helper of 
the future This god’s mingled animal and 
human form becomes less unpleasmg when 
we recall the Indian mother’s pet name of 
"little elephant” for her chubby and 
rotund babe, as he makes tus early clumsy 
stnviDgs to creep forth on the journey of 
life i 

But ofH'inuman, what can be said— 
*^duced so often to the rudest of all shapes 
adored by mortals, and then daubed with 
vtrmilhon over that ? Nor is there any 
^cat edification in the tale as we are tpld 
it by our countrymen, or to their mytho 
logical dictionanes, of how this is the king 
of monkeys, who helped Rama to cross 
Adam s Bndge to Ceylon over a bndge of 
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tails Bat if this anecdote ere all, wopld 
it safSce to Explain bis old and widespread 
cult ? I know not bow a scholarlj and 
reverent Hindu interprets this village godm 
his hamhle shrine bnt I submit to him, 
m all good will, this anthropological spe 
tnlation How if we have here perhaps the 
very oldest legend of bncnanity, coming 
down from the time when in the evolation 
of oar species there was already the high 
hnman type of Rhma, yet also survtvingio 
that corner of India the humbler still ic 
completely developed, and so more mon 
key like, type ol Uannman and his people ? 
And that the contrasted, yet matoslly 
onderstandmg, leaders made peaceful co 
operation instead of war’ If indeed * an 
honest god a the noblest work of man ’ 
even the rade adoring of this simple old 
tutelary spirit of nature and the primeval 
village might heller for out souls than 
that self worship as Bnpettnan winch in 
Europe has so much replaced its older nod 
gentler theology 

True popular Indian art has grown 
at OBOe conventional and rode but to 
Calcutta (and why not also m Mndrasl 
there are living promises, and earnests, of 
its renewal 

Do 1 alarm any by these gentle, yet 
frankly defensive, interpretations of the 
Hindu Pantheon? 1 cannot see why those 
who re«pcct and understand 'ftestera 
personifications, like the Muses like Pallas 
for wi<dom AooUo far beauty and man 
hood, Hercules for heroic labour, aod so 
on, — even if they do not know that the 
more we enquire into tbe significance of 
any such ideal beings, the more we ore 
compelled to respect them and the civdisu 
ttou and religion which they express — 
should be such mtoleamt literalists to tbe 
gods of coeval, and certainly not less 
spintnally gifted peoples And I caanot 
hut thin^ that the deficiencies of our 
Western appreciation of Indian mythology 
find part.QtthBcccxijJana.t«iaiaa-a«jiEitaal. 
pnde which binders our learning its mean 
mg, and partly in that withering of poetic 
imagination and creative idealism which 
have given every mytholojry its birth, and 
which alone can beep it living 

M 

Leaving now the Temple for the open 
sir, and not Without some feeling of relief 
from the varied emotionvl stress of a first 
course through its Wbynnth upon a 


stranger, we see standing near the gate 
the Temple Car , itself a veritable tower, 
upon colossal wheel*, tbe carven palace 
of tbe god upon his seasonal procession 
Its carving is vind, its lions of heraldic 
vivacity and vigour, and with a sort of 
strange humour expressed from head to 
tail which compel one to defend it as a 
true and individual work of art, singulary 
free from mere conventionaiism, into 
which It IS ever tbe danger and corse of 
ecclesiastical art m all lands to fall 

But of all things Indian of which the 
West has beard unfavourably — Protestant 
Britain and perhaps America above all— 
this ‘ dreadful car of Jaggernath” is pro 
bably the extreme one and of course 
where sneh peculiarly unfavourable an 
impression gas been created, and such 
gmesome stones told, there may well have 
bttn Borne foundation lor them Still, 
there »» less danger of human self sacrifice 
now a days , and accidents may be guard 
eel against So m my town planniog dis 
courses 1 cannot bnt defend this ceremo 
nml of tbe car, as a civic institntion, and 
a festival essentially beneficent That to 
this we largely one the fine lay out of the 
mam qnadrangle of streets of a Temple 
City will not be deni'd , nor that this 
layout, by setting tbis high standard for 
the best streets most have helped to main 
tain that of other also Uow much better 
a way of encouraging the maintenance of 
good toads, hefore the demands of motors 
What better lesson of discouragement of 
the perpetual encroachment upon streets 
which IS u minor (yet in aggregate a main) 
cause of congestion of thoroughfares? 
And how sopenor this way of at once 
carrying public opinion against encro-ich 
meats, and summarily removing them 
when made to that by perpetually «erving 
magistrates notices, with all that these 
involve’ 

1 can imagine nothing more helpful to 

•nAy vn^'WvnftW;. A’iMi Vea ’rtts'iuVift'hi 
tn-nt of car routes by a conjunction of 
Temple antborties acd muoicipal plan* 
ning office, and this wherever extension 
or widening is really required and I 
nave more faith in the good sense of 
both type^ of man and mind than to he 
iKve that their present mutual estrange* 
ment, by too exclusive devotion to their 
respective specialism*, can much longer 
nothing better than to plan 
streets worthy of the car being used to 
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ioaagtirate them, and to clear them too 
from time to time: wbilethecollective pall, 
in xvWch all citizens are encouraged to 
take a hand, is already an admirable form 
of civic education, which might readily be 
developed in India, and even initiated^ in 
other countries, say by American Civic 
Societies 1 

In some cities there is a Floating Car, 
and it may be a Water Festival to keep it 
company, with lantern illuminations in 
the evening. Instead of filling up Tanks 
in malaria panic as so many misguided 
sanitarians and munictpal bodies have 
done, I look forward to the revival of 
this floating Car and Waler Fete upon 
every considerable Tank; and this not 
simply as one of the most delightful and 
joyous forms of festival, but also as the 
best of ways of assuring the respect and 
the purifying of these beautiful and cooling 
waters These great Temple Tanks andcity 
tanks, when not neglected of course, but 
properly kept and laid out, are the very 
finest, and most beautiful, of public places 
and public gardens in the world. Calcutta 
seems one of the few Indian cities w'here 
such Tank Squares are appreciated : 
yet even there, there seems to be far 
more of filling up than of making new 
ones. A true combination of planning and 
gardening with sanitation, will however 
set about accomplishing this everywhere: 
and the presentj or rather recent, panic 
of tank'fiUiog will be remembered only as 
nn unlucky dream. 

Wc_ thus return once more to the City, 
planning which constantly underlies all 
the present discussion, even where not 
at first sight in evidence. So let us 
next consider the town-plan of Madura, 
with its processional sauare of streets, and 
IIS ancient fortress walls and moat, now 
Mnverted_ into a second scries of streets. 
Dot outside these survivals of old religion 


never heard in Europe; nor .indeed in India 
until lately ; but close beside Trichinopoly, 
a name well known to Europeans, by old 
associations, if mostly with cheroots. ^ 

As guidance offered to this city, for its 
own sake, and also as a needed criticism 
of Fergusson’s less satisfactory influence 
and authority upon current opinion, I 
here cite the South Indian Railway Illus- 
trade Guide. It says' of Srirangam 
Temple;— This island contains one of the 
largest and richest temples in Southern 
India. This Temple can hardly be con* - 
stdered architecturally beautiful; and,_as 
is too frequently the case with Dravidian 
Temples, is imposing.Stmply on account ql 
its enormous extent. It is rather a fortui- 
tous assemblage of walls, gopurams, and 
mantapams, than a structure built to a 
well-arranged and preconceived design. 
In all probability the temple is the work 
of many Kings ; and originated in the cen- 
tral shrine, which successive mooarchs left 
untouched, while rivalling each other in 
surrounding it with halls and lofty 
gopurams. Be the explanation what it 
may, the fact remains that the architec- 
tural merit of the entire structure becomes 
less the closer the proximity to the central 
shrine. This is to be more regretted, as it 
must be admitted with Fergusson, that 
could the principle of design be reversed, 
Srirangam would be one of the finest 
temples in Soutbem'India.” 

This writer appears to think that suc- 
cessive kings should have cleared away 
their predecessors’ buildings. Here wesee, 
advocated for old temples, as so commonly 
for old^ towns, clearance first. Always 
demolition— whereas these old fashioned 
Kings left the central shrine— their holy of 
holies— untouched. 

The main point is that Fergusson has 
condemned this style of architecture as a 

- - ... — failure; ?smce to him it seems that a 

o^^Ro^rotnental control respectively reversal of the tcmple-plan would have 

onlcr ""d WiX’h Bat despili all tL 

omcr, nnu ijcgins to break down towards resnrrt nr^viniteit. /..-kt.:.. 


that congested slumdora, which is now so 
largely destroying it. 

vn. 

\ye need therefore to seek out some 
some other 

old TcTuplc City not yet cursed bv 


respect previously expressed for this really 
eminent nod initiative writer, I am here 
compelled to propose the reversal of Fer- 
gusson; through a re-interpretation of this 
temple, at once more appreciative, and 
more rational also, because developmental 
m Its own way not merely esthetic in ours. 


ture IndnnrialTrnir Vnd "'y. **’^s>* strongly iu 

S.,ranp,„, „ cUy of „u,cl. , t.J u.i «nd\aih„V',^'S«?aad?fof 
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Snrangam in its own high characUnstic 
way, ofp/an and groirfA, when we under 
stand these as it was built to b" under 
stood, is so far as I can discorertbe great 
est Temple of all time, and all faiths 1 (I 
do not say all styles) 

Of Course such reconsideration must b* 
on its own merits We must not bring to 
it our external foreign taste , and becanse 
it is not like Tanjorc Temple, ora Enro 
pean Cathedral complain that it is ‘a 
fortuitous assemblage without design 

We have to ask * What is this ? How 
did it arise ? ’ As in any science, so to any 
criticism, we seek to see the thing as it 
really 13 only, thereaiter have we any 
right to consider wherein it might have 
been amended and improved , and this 
again not according to ont personal and 
arbitrary desires but towards its own 
eiEcient purpose 

Ourproblem then 13 first oi all to read 
Its history , that is to deciplier its growth 
and this not from books but from its 
actual plan, here before os, and starting 
from the centre outwards 

Here in oocieot days there was a local 
ahnoe, central to the island and its vil 
lages Some thonghttul teacher at one 
time, some saintly soul at another became 
aoiodueace extending beyond the island 
and Qilgntas begau to come A little 
Temple nas raised to inclnde the shnne, 
and Its court would be inhabited by its 
holy mad doubtless with his disciples 
Outside this gather more dwellings, first 
the huts ol banyassiQS, bat later more 
permaoeut, and increasingly of Erahoiia 
character Granaries are needed and 
nnse first as round huts of the old type 
still common even as dwellings m Madras, 
and surrlviQg os com stores m Bengal 
villages, though there superseded as dwel 
lings by rectangular plans The whole 
area becomes loclnded within a larger wall 
with a southward gateway— (on the third 
spaU /rrin? la fiaa) V/ii^a tba 

enclosure, and outside it also farther dcre 
lopmeuts proceed both matenal and spi 
ritual , as of increasing grananes and 
additional shnnes Outside anse new 
dwellings of larger magnitude and space, 
in time these likewise become spintuah«ed 
in property and use , and at length trans 
formed as well N*w shnnes thus appear; 
and here also, though probably far later, 
me N E space becomes the Hall ofa 
Thousand Columns The new rectangular 


wall IS more carefully oriented than its 
predecessors three gateway Gopurams 
are built, the largest to the eastward 
There » a now a clearer diSerentiation of 
temple and town, of sacred and secular , 
for a new street is kept clear all round the 
wall presumably as a Car Street, and 
with house lots opposite These are to 
day ol very varying breadth suggesting 
that those now narrow may have arisen 
by division Another wall again rises to 
surround this clear rectangle ofdwcllings 
^facing the Car Street next the Temple 
wall .and this is given four gateways to 
wards the cardinal points but these com 
paratively small m subordination to 
those within and on three sides of the pre 
vioDS temple enclosures But outside this 
anew town extensioo is provided This 
is again a rectangular street system , 
paralled to the last with a fresh Car 
Street and now houses on either hand, 
and lots less deep Evidently, with city 
growth caste oistinctions and wealth 
Ttquireaents are being more emphasised 
The lower and poorer castes are kept out 
side the larger gateways of this wall, and 
their bouses cluster especially to the Sohth 
and East but not to the less auspicious 
west. Note on plan how these poorer 
dweUiogs spread and sub divided from these 
gates on either band, tnlots of small and 
irregular sise and with a narrow laue 
ruDOiog obliquely N by B , from near the 
East Gopuratn 

Finally comes the great completion by 
Tiramulu king of builders In the South 
Bazar it will b“ seen that existing pro- 
perties were respected, as they stand 
mostly lacting northward towards the 
road along the south wall But this road 
IS narrow , so instead of wasting cotnpen 
sation and upsetting bnsiness (as modern 
TaunicipaUties and their engineers in the 
industnal age, of lapsed planning, have 
done and still largely incline to do) the 
srasAiacaarsaistsl-^, sad aha tht marz 
practical for business and communica 
tiqns more seemly also— that of making a 
new Bazar Street east and west, and of 
allocating ne w plots of larger size on each 
side, upon the land hitherto unoccnpicd 
Somehouses next the wall outside also a 
tP^baps private, perhaps for 
the humbler caste hitherto outside) secitf 
“P tbe west 
street northward isconti 
nued with houses on each side butoathe 
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east, the open space next the wall suffices; 
and also on the north, so thatnewano 
deeperplotsareikept opposite, so far as 
existing irregular holdings allow. This 
pew town enclosure, as yet the final one, 
is thus kept in good proportion. Its rec- 
tangular wall IS built, and the four great 
gopurams, N., S., E., and IV., are now 
begun, of course in true alignment to their 
predecessors. These gateway towers are 
on a scale unparalleled, as their megali- 


Ihis is merely the carelessness of a minor 
wtiter or a passing error of Fergusson’*: 
broadly speaking, the guide-books of the 
world are still too much at this level, as 
regards the cities they describe; even the 
best of them ; for the most part Baedeker 
and Murray themselves. Their statements 
of facts, catalogues and dates of buildings 
etc, are not complained of; it is their un- 
derstandiog of cities which isdeficient. The 
idea and method above outlined is 'not 


on a scaic uuymtiiicicu, a.a men ...... _ m-i. _r 

thic beginnings show; but they remain,''- adequately before their' authors that ai 
' 1 ,,. Tiistorv of a Cltv from 


unfinished, like other works of Tiramulu, 
owing to his untimely and tragic death, 
and as too monumental for the means and 
inclinations of hia successors. ' 

. The same process of the Temple guiding 
and including its city development, is even 
now going on, clearly and simply, at the 
adjacent smaller (Shiva) Temple town, a. 
mile or so eastwards, of which the plan is 
reproduced (on a larger scale) below that 
ofiSrirangam. Outside the triple temple 
walls (marked by dark lines,) runs tbe 
Car Street, with bouses of its caste com- 
munity. k great wall, with four gopu- 
rams, encloses the whole ; and a secondaf/ 
street surrounds this fourth wall, and is 
thus obviously included within the temple- 
system, and so far sbariagf its sanctity, 
here then is plainly a second Stirangam, 
and still in progress. It is not a Tittle 
interesting to find within tbe Temple it- 
self, a great building activity, with carvers 
busy at work, at once traditional and 
skilled; so here, more than in any other 
old temple or cathedral I have seen, the 
old constructive spirit is still living. 

Returning to Sriraogam, we notice on 
the way that, despite minor irregularities 
the -lay-out of fields and rural holdings 
shares the rectangular lay-out and orien- 
tation of these temple cities, greater and 
less. That is the aocient folk-w-ay ; simple 
ploughing and sacred building arc at one; 
hie at its simplest runs paralled to life nt 
Its highest. ■ 

It IS this mode and process of growth— 
so essentiallyTcgular, so natural, yet so 
reasoned, so peculiarly defined, so roouu- 
mentally organised, through zone after 
zone of growth in succeeding centuries— 
that the writer of our Kailway Guide des- 

enbed for us nt the outset (nage'218) as 

rather a fortuitous assemblage of walls 
gopuraros and mantapams. than a stme’ 
turs built to n wdl.orrinBcd and 

ceiTed •• T ** it. —i. u. ““ 


reamng the essential history of a city from 
its plan; which, in so far as showing its 
growth, is the essential record of its out- 
ward history, and even of its infler evolu- 
tion. Hence the guide-books of the future 
must each he much of an nntUBaedeker, 
and super-Murray. - - , ' ’ 

That our writer above is nof’wltbout 
some teeltog that “fortuitous’' is nonsense, 
he shows by his next sentence (q. v.)‘that 
(undeniably of course) “ tbe 'architectural 
merit -becomes less the closer the proxi- 
mity to the central shrine. This is the more 
to be regretted, as it must be admitted" 
with Fergusson, that could the 'principle 
of design be reversed, Srirangam would be 
one of tbe finest temples in Southern India." 

In the would-be utilitarian age, nothing 
has been more futiUtariau than its esthe- 
tics. Our writer is solely’thinking of this 
or any other temple as a show-place; and 
thus essentially constructed for his people, 
the tourists, as indeed too much does 
Fergusson also. Any real comprehension of 
tbe nature, purpose andfunctlonof a temple 
is here absent. For that is the spiritual 
power-house of'^its folk and faitb, accumu- 
lating its influence throughout the growth 
of ages, and expressing this as new gener- 
atioDs set themselves to enshrine these 
venerable glories in more and more spa- 
cious extensions of its walls, in higher up- 
lift and richer adornment of its advancing 
gates and towers, but also in more and 
more reverent conservation of the ancient 
sanctities within, small in their housing 
though these were.' The real growth 
process, as Fergusson assuredly knew, 
when not in the mere tourist and 
dilettante mood cited above, is that of 
Egyptian temples; where the mighty pylons 
which all these successive gopurams^so 


stnkingly recall, and m some ways rival 
and even surpass, arc but the impressive 
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ficeaceleadsinward, and which it exists but 
to enshrine So with the mmostsigniGcance 
of that Temple of Jerusalem which, most of 
all temples, has aroused the imagmattoa 
and reverence of the West This sanctity, 
this sublimity, was aot in its goJdea gale 
ways orits marble courts, wonders of the 
world though they have been , but in its 
inmost enclosnre, small, jealously veiled, 
its Holy of Holies , because recalling the 
simple tabernacle tent of wanderers la 
the wilderness, and with its sacred chest of 
inscnbed stones, and other relics To 
imagine the inversion of such a plan is 
thus to lose its meaning altogether and 
this not only of the monument in qaestton. 
but of the religious spirit it expresses , 
indeed of all religions, and thns necessarily 
of their essential architecture also 
y viir 

So far, 1 trust, I have made good my 
criticisms , but I may oahe clearer my tut 
tial claim for Snrangam, as the very 
noblest of all cities m its way Am I 
asked, how can a little place like this be 
foremost among cities sQ its erolation * I 
might answer that Athens and Jerusalem, 
Benarea ot Gaya are sot remembered for 
their size vet this answer may seem weak, 
when 80 few, even in big Madras, bate 
ever heard of SnmoBam at all, and m the 
larger world hardly any 

Ketum even On plan, once more, through 
these mighty entrance gateways which 
anonounce to all comers from whatever 
airt the ancient sanctities within, and 
then, as we return under their towering 
and beigbteamg succession, each higher 
and statelier than the last— each express' 
ingan increasing claim of their idealism 
•upon their worM— vie recall the psalm of 
David — “Lift up yonr heads, ye gates I’ — 
with faller sense of its glory Bnt beyond 
this nobleness of architectural develop 
ment, IS the social genius, the civic spirit 
and symbolism, which m this temple 
beyond all others, have periodically and 
increasingly indaded the growing city 
itself within the extensions of itssacrcd 
walls So here— and strictly as planning 
lecturer, not missionary preacher— Jet me 
remind my audience or reader that the 
Eastern scriptures adopted by thc^est, 
begin with the tale of the birth of hnmac 
ity, and its fall, from happy rural labour 
in that orderly four square garden of whi h 
we still see the plan on Indian carpets, and 
they end with the cnhmnation of redeemed 
28H-2 


humauity ta the ideal city Agam four, 
square like Snrangam , and like it, with 
the streets and temple at one 
IX 

There is manifest in the oty before os 
the contrast betneen that ideal — which 
though no longer that of a hteralist belief, 
all the more serves as ao espcession of 
CIVIC evolution— and the actual present , 
since I am under no illusion that actual 
Snmogam has reached such apocalyptic 
perfecuon For, like other places and 
people, when not moving in onward direc* 
tion it has been receding downwards yet 
why not again resume its ancient (and 
even comparatively recent) progress ^ Here 
then, in these days of reviving town 
planning, of reviving education also, arc 
such suggestions as a planner may offer 

Returning then, to the everyday mat 
tcfs of Snrangam, we find that as sam 
tary improvements are needed, lanes are to 
be cot behind the houses along the long 
waits A suburb extension is needed , and 
I am asked to enttase the plan— as usual, 
of standard quality, already sniScieotlj 
explained elsewhere 1 ask, ' l\ by abandon 
the tradition of your city to copy this ? ” 

I am told, “Walls arc too expensive , 
besides, they keep out the breeze “ I 
answer— Your main tradition is notm 
the walls, but in the cardinal points, to 
ubicbyonr very Selds are set So for your 
suburbs and extensions, give up all idea 
of more walls , enough to repeat them by 
lines of trees the great thing u ill then be 
to go on laying out proper avenues Thus 
your new town will develop indue Con- 
tinnityaud harmony with its city’s past, 
and yet with the character of modem 
t«ne«,of the surrounding country, and of 
modem Cities at their best as well If this 
be door, city, suburb, and sarrounding 
couatry will harmonise, like the three 
notes of a chord But will this improve- 
meot oLtbe plan be mad^ I know not. 
The * standard plans inTndian cities are 
still as hard to dispose of as they were la 
England ten years ago So strong is the 
habit of a geoeration, that even their 
municipal viclims often defend them In 
the rituals and temples of administration 
no less than of older faiths, indeed more 
rap dly, enstom acquires autbonty, and 
precedents are printed into power 

Thus this old city should again con- 
saously enter upon a new zone of growth, 
and this in contmuity and m keeping with 
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•the plan ol its admirable histone develop' 
meat. By all hicaos let the prosperons 
classes have the pleasant suburban houses 
and gardens they desire ; but with theiir 
new suburbs, as aforesaid, in continuity 
harmnnions with the town ; also let the 
poor, the humble castes, even the casteleK, 
be provided for as well. So may little old 
Stirangatn give a new and great example 
in India, of how th«* worst of all its 
modern plagues— that of slumdom, breed- 
er of the rest— may be effectively stayed.^ 

- Again, let this city link itself up with its 
smaller sister to the eastward and why 
not also with big Trichinopoly itself, 
of which it may increasingly become a 
partner—of preponderatingly spiritual 
type as that of more temporal type ; yet in 
neither city restricted. 

Albeit of less advantageous business 
situation, Srirangam has educational 
advantages ; above all a primary one. 


the traditional atmosphere of' idealism 
and learning. So it may here 
its lead. But “how are we to find 
sites and money for college building f 
What so costless, what finer, what 
more magnificent beginnings than these 
for the uncompleted gopnrams of the 
city gates ? Complete then, that on the 
SoutU-the main - gateway— simply , 7^ 
efiectively, for the traditioaal and sacreo 
learuiog, as Sanskrit, Pali and Tamil 
College ; with its lecture-rooms, its library 
in lower storeys, and its students’ cham- 
bers in those above. Make that towards 
the North the high outlook of Astronomy, 
of Geographic Survey, of those of Social 
and Natural Science. Devote that on the 
West to History, local and regional, Indian 
and other. Then for the fourth gopuram, 
that towards the dawn, the right use willv 
soon appear— the most vital of all. 

Patrick Geddes. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

Bv Sir P. C. Ray. 


I T is not my purpose to go in detail over 
the Report ot the Indian Industrial 
Commission. I shall confine myself 
to a few salient points. 

It is fortunate that the main object of 
appointing the Commission has been ex- 
plained in no equivocal terras by Sir 
William Clark. Accordingtothe late mem- 
ber for Commerce and Industry, the build- 
iog up of industries where the capital, con- 
trol and management should be in tbe 
hands of Indians was the special oigect 
which we all have in view. He was parti- 
colatly careful in pointing oat that the 
development of Indian industries would not 
mean that “the manufacturer who now 
competes with you from a distance wonld 
transfer his activities to India aud com- 
within your boundaries.” 

iL Convocation 

the other day also laid particular stress 
upon this aspect. According to Lord 
Chelmsford, \Ye do not want mere Indian 
ranital, we want Indian men and not 
Iniian men only ns labour but a, leodera 


who will turn their atteution to industrial 
enterprise and equip themselves for a great 
Industrial regeneration in India.” , 

It is thus evident that the declared 
policy of the Government of India is deci- 
dedly against the exploitation ol Indian 
minerals and her almost inexhaustible 
resources of raw materials by foreigners, 
be they British, American, or German. * 
It 13 necessary to pause here for a 
moment to discuss some of the pbtent 
causes w’hicb have conspired to bring 
about the ruin and even extinction of the 
staple Indian mdustries. The East has, 
been immobile, inert and conservative to 
the core for centuries. In a manner 
she was ’living in peace and repose 
dreaming dreams or absorbed in medita- 
wons on the essence of the Supreme Being, 
bvery village with the graduated hierar-' 
cby of the caste regulations was an ideal 
Tcpublic. There was the village artisan 
and the smith— the barber, the wasber- 
man, the priest— the landlord, -the tenant- 
CDltivator--the weaver and the small 
trader and so forth-each doing bis allot-' 
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fMioa, ((301 what ra-e, etreo, tb« leaders of th* 
coaat^ (Co'fl2 to corae We hew Freedoau 


ted duty. But contact with th« mobile. 

found horndf confronlnd «,th a formidabln th“"eS Sf whS TE 

has suOeretl most, sicce it was followed op 
by or rather was coatemporaneoas with 


nval. She must run at railway speed 
be lost forex er, and thus came a tremend- 
ous crash and th* collapse ofJierindns 
tries. Here again, Nemesis overtook on- 
happy India What was once an appar- 
ent source of strength now b*came the 
weak point in her armour— I mean the 
petnicions caste system As I have said 
elsewhere * 

The c. 


three soccessire inventions in twelve years, 
that of the spmmog jenny in 17G4: by the 
nearer Hargreaves, of the spinning ma- 
chine m 176S by the barber Arkwnght, 
ol the “male” by the wearer Crompton in 
1776 The mischievous and suicidal eSects 
, , . . . of the caste system now began to operate. 

Almost froo the Vrfic agt, tha blacksm.th 
Paraoai <i is the direet.oo of ^lorifyiag the prtetily the weaver and the various Classes ol 
ciws, whicli Mt op mast otiQgini ood oatragtoo* artisans have Ttmaincd much the same in 
pretentious According toSasrata the d.ssectioo of t|„3 i^nd of Stagnation and torpor , they 

ChCrr." ’Si' i.-- ‘■"W *■. 

oakaowledgegaiaed front esperineat aodobserea progressive Europe and With the r pfimi- 
Xaoo &oXUoonsTooi&haTe none ol lx. The itej tive methods had to succumb io the com 
UtJch of a corpse aceorJiog to Maoo. ii cnoagh l» o.»,t(OQ of the cutlers of Sheffield and the 
lU ..<1 of Laot«,b.r,. who, 

ofVagbhata,th-haQdiiBgof • lan^e was d.aeoor oot baviDg had the handicap and aisad. 
ag-d aod Aaaxoffiy aad Surgery fell iQto disase aad vantage of following a hereditary Calling, 
twametoall ioteaM and parpoi-e last »«•<"«» «2 could always recruit new blood and bring 
theDisdsa. It was eonsi<ler«d enoaQy ond unified ..le-. n«f! nrivinatifT. 

toisreat away at the fof« like • CTclop* Ueiice or invite new ideas and originality 
the enttieatioa of the halts by the more refined The Brabmanical and other high castes 
elutes of Society, of xebicheiecet taetKieUptiore* bavc always disdaincd to oo maBuat 
IS socMse Saaekr.t l.teratare, lorr.Te* ooly is w,th the result that they have been 

117. I.W ...w fitool/for literar, and cltncal porsmts 

snil the profeesiosi fflade hereditary, a certsis decree No wondfr that Our lOteW/^e/itS/fl should 
of fiaeeett, delicacy, sad deftoett Is uiaalpolatioa fad tO develop a right tradition of indus* 
was 00 doobt secured bnt tbis was done at s (emble trialtsm 

TR. .om .od downfall Ol ind... mdn.- 
tb-arti, the bow sad wbr of pbecotueoa-tbeco- tries was further hastened by the selhsb 
ordmaiioa of cause and efieci— were lost dabt of— policy of British statesmen, vrUo by the 


the spirit of enqoiry gradnally died out 
satioo natorsUy prone to ipecuUtion sad cnetapby 
steal sabtlelics and India for ooce bade adieo to 
esperiaieatal and lodnetire sciences Her soil was 
feaderrd morally onfit for Ibe birth ofa Boyle, a Des 
Cartes, or a Newtos asd her rery name was aO bol 
tapao^d from the map of the Kieolilic world * 

That the exclusive moaopoly ofpnvl 


impoMtion of prohibitive duties protected 
the British manufacturer aud who began 
to look upon the vast continent as a held 
for the supply of raw material required by 
them * It IS a happy sign of the times 

* ^ * it was ID such a state of her lodnstrlal life 


leges by the higher castes ends in the long ti,*t jodiapa.«d Md'r BiiiSiUway .od was drawn 
run m their moral and intellectualdetenor- ,ato the vortex of the whole world s internatiosil 
ation IS almost the burden of President commerce sod intercourse, and came to be exposed 
Witsou’a campaign speeches Weeanmake to^^fnlKorceof the eompeutioo, ofth^hiRbly per 
room for only one or two short extracts ; 


isation of Europe and 
SDCb a fonaidable eompe 


o the full force 
ficclcd ladastrial 

Amenca UapttpaTsd ... 

*'rbe Patlonsare renewed from tbeb ittom, pot from tUion, and obrionsly ooable to cope with Tt osAid^ 
the top t that the gtoios which spriogs npfrom tbc she was fairly eo tilled to the aid ol Ibe Stale at least 
ranks of ankaown men Is the geoins which renews for a time during which to pot herself to a. orooer 
the youth and energy of the people Aoationisas poslare of defence Bat the British GBTeromentVn 
great, and only as great, as her tauW aod file • thecootttty did cot thinV that their dntrlarln an* 
Again, or ««P*- 

lecordinglylhev not only drelioed to stand between 
‘■ao'J Iff 

the fight, or erro observe aslriet imparl lalatti lade of 


IS ahle t 


“nistory of Uindu Chemistry 
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that both the GoTcramcnt and the people enable them to make the service of the 
are now realising the critical situation greatest benefit to the people ol Lanaoa. 
we are iu and have been devising means Mr. Fletcher, therefore, puts m a VJgorou 
to avert the disaster in which we have plea for the establishment oj 


Entomological Research Institute which 
would cost roughly fourteen lakhs non- 
recurring and four and a half lakhs re- 
curring when the scheme was in lull 
working order. 

Similarly we have already got an Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Pusa, with 
all its paraphernalia of expensive machin- 
ery and the “Imperial” and “Provincial' 
Services. 

But we always begin at the wrong end. 
I should be the last person to disparage 
the necessity for scientific research. The 
simple fact is, however, overlooked that 
our agricultural nooulatioD. steeped in 


been landed ; but the efforts which have 
been hitherto made in this direction are 
fitful and spasmodic and no continuity in 
the policy is discernible. But the most 
fatal mistake— a mistake which now 
almost borders upon a political crime — 
has been the hostile attitude of the 
Government towards elementary mass 
education. There is a saying in Bengali 
'that it is folly to cut at the root of a 
tree and at the same time to water its top 
branches. Thus we read : “There is no 
doubt a great deal of scope for improve- 
ment. The average yield for India is 9S — , . 

lbs. of ginned cotton per acre; while the our agricultural population, steeped 
figures tor America and Egypt are 200 lbs. ignorance and illiteracy and owning only 
and 450 lbs , respectively. The fluctua- small plots and scattered holdings, are not 
tions in the_ field of gur are equally strik- io a position to take, advantage -of or 
irrigated area of the N. utilise the elaborate scientific researches 
W. Frontier Province it is two toospfer which lie entombed in the bulletins and 
acre while m Assam it is only 0 9. The transactions ol these Institutes. Mr. 

Agricultural Department of Bombay, Mackenna very rightly observes : “The 

however, by the proper application of Famine Commissioners, so long ago ns 

tyaler and manure, has secured an yield of 1880, expressed the view f hat no general 

tons per acre, .Mr. Fletcher, Impenal advance in the agricultural fiysteni can be 
Untomologist, adds bis valuable testi- expected until the rural population bad 
mony to the euect that the annual dam- been so educoted os to enable them to tale 
be placed at less « practical interest in agricultural pro- 
than Cve thousand lakhs of rupees.” On press and reform. These views were con- 
this ground he advises the Governraentof firraedby the Agricultural Conference of 
*“d‘a to follow in the wake of Canada, 1888 .. ..The most important, and probab- 
whicn has got an Entomological Service, ly the soundest proposition laid down by 
* 1 * prevention the conference was that it was most desir- 

pi tue introduction and spread of injurious able to extend primary education amongst 
the investigation of agricultural classes. Such small countries 
agriculture, horti- as Denmark, Holland and Belgium are in 
nfitmni’. °*^^®“®stic a position to send immense supplies of 

?nTof cheese, butter, eggs, etc, to England, 

obtaincu to because the farmers there are highly ad- 
of bulletins ^runs vanced ia general enlightenment and teeb- 

ftddrcss -9 ^ notices, nical education and are thus in a position 

Tor thf«e nurnoses ▼wits to profit by the researches of experts. The 

the ^vnrio« prusant proprietors of France arc equally 


and at 


throughout the country q staff of r 
.u=l. ,c..„tir,c S',™ 


etnlrilil^ «nl »Vo»f t: 




. , - . mtain-liifi. . ^ llicy VOllM 

»«Un..or.. t ' br 


the abundant harvest of cereals they grow 
vine and oranges and have been highly 
successful^ in sericulture ; while the silk 
industry in its very cradle, so to speak, 
namely, Murshidabad and Mnlda, ts Ian- 
guishing and is in a moribund condition. 

^ \arious forms of cattle-plague, c.g., 
Tinuer-pcst, foot- and mouth-disease, make 
Imvoc of otir cattle every year and the 
Ignorant masses, steeped in superstitions, 
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look helplessly oa and ascnbe the Tisitn-^ 
ttoos to the wrath of the goddess Sitali 
It IS useless to dm Pasteur's researches tn 
to their car As I hare said abore, oar 
Goreroment has the happy knack of 
beginning at the wrong end An ignorant 
people and a costly oachmery of scienttfic 
experts ill go together 

The panacea recommended for the cure 
and treatment of all these ills is the 
fonndation or re o^anisation of costly 
bnreaas and Scientific and Technical Scr 
vices, the latter with the diflerentiation of 
“Impenal ’ and “Provincial” Services 
which are la reality hotbeds for breeding 
racial antipathies and “sedition ” For 
the recruitment of the Scientific Services 
the Commissioners* coolly propose that 
not only “senior and experienced men 
should M obtained from England but that 
“recruits for these services— especially 
chemical services— shonld be obtained at 
as early an age as possible, preferably not 
evce*diaf 2S years ” What lameotable 
Ignorance the Commissioners betray and 
what poor conception the; have of this 
vital question is further evident from 
what they ssy 

“tte •hoald tliui leeoK tb«Xla<renit7sr«da«tc 
wbe b&d dose oa« or p«rbap* two jttr* poit 
gradaate work wfaethtr t<f«ati6e or pr«et>c«l but 
would Dot 7<t be eoafirmed la sstioa We 

uiame tbut the requ tile degree of epeciatieuttoa will 
be teeared b; adapt sg a ijiteta wheteb; uludr 
leaTc will be graoCed at loae loltable (iBsr after 
three 7tatt temce irbeu a leieatlGc o&eer ■bonld 
have deTeloped a dutioct beat 

In other words, secure a dark horse and 
wait till he develops a distinct beat • The 
writer of this article naturally feels a little 
at home on this subject and it is only 
necessary to cite a few instances to illus- 
trate how under the proposed scheme 
Indians will fare At the present moment 
there are lour young looian Doctors of 
Science of British universities, three 
belonging to that of London Two of 
them only have been able to secure 
Government appointments but these only 
temporarx, drawing two-tbirds of the 
grade pay One has already given up his 
post in disgust, because he could get no 
assurance that the post would be made 
permanent In fact, both of them have 

*Witfa the notable exception of PandU Madan 
Afoban Malavija, wboxe No<e ft reallr tbe most 
importaot portion of the Report All honour to lb a 
pair otic ton of India 
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.been given distinctly to understand that 
as soon ns the war conditions are over, 
permanent iacumb*nts for these posts will 
be recruited at "home ” In filling up the 
posts of the so-called experts one very 
important factoris overlooked As a rule 
only third rate ni“n care to come out to 
India The choice lies between the best 
brains of India und the mediocres of 
Bogland, and yet the former get but scant 
consideration and justice It may be 
urged that these gentlemen had not their 
cases represented at the India Office The 
answer may be given in the eloquent 
words of the late Mr A M Bose 

Not that tbry d d not try to get appo atrd in 
Boniaad So ecnticmeo alter taknift tbcir drgreea 
in ibe great Bag! ih aod Scotch UuiTerxitet after 
baviag woo all tbe r high diitiactioci--^ itlaelioni 
aot lexx b gh tbao tboic of their EaglUb bretfareain 
th<««r<icc (otomccaMt peebapa evea b gher— they 
cried Cbeir very best t bey made wbat J may almoct 
deaciibe a* ftastic cSoil* at tbe Isdia OlSce to get ao 
•ppo otmeat from Epgiaad Bat all tbe r cfibrti 
wereiarao After waiting aod watt eg aod alter 
beart-Kadiov luipesic they were told tbat they 
lUiict ah p tbentelre* off as coos a* tbey eoald to 
India for tbeCortromeDt to appoiet them there 

The creation of si> many Scientific “Im 
penal Services means practically so many 
close preserves for Europeans 

There is another strong reason in 
favour of employing Indian agency, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere 

A Earopeaa aatarally looki tu India at aland of 
et le aod bis tbonghti are alwayt turned homeward 
As sooo as b< Joins bit appotnliaeet bt begins to 
look forward to fa ■ furlough and tTco dnr og stun 
mer holidays be often rons borne Soc ally speaking 
tbe Luroptao Ilrrs qn te apart and it Is only in rare 
cases tbat be it found to m e on equal terms with 
bis pep Is The remit It that he fails to create an; 
thing I he an intellectual atmosphere 

Moreover tbe Europeanwhen be ret res from the 
sere cc leaves India for good aod all tbe experience 
whKb be gathered dating bis ieT\\ce of office are 
clean lost to the conniry But the mature eipe 
vieneea of as Ind as after ret reinent are always at 
tbe disposal of h s countrymen he is In fact a 
valnable sat onal asset * 

The case from the Indian point of view 
has been so ably put by Mr Malaviya 
tbat It need not be further discussed One 
painful reflection, however, oppresses the 

writer That three Indian members of the 

Commission in their sober senses could 
make up their minds to affix their sionn 
tures to this portion of the Report is what 
surpasses his understanding Itcevercvi 

XhSTOorses p 1C6 ^ ^ Ray— /Txjaya aail 
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dently occurred to them that the^ 
comraittin" themselves to the scientific 
suicide of India. . « 

The Indianisation of the Scientific Ser- 
vices has become a paramount necessity, 
not only because it would afford seo^ 
for the play of the Indian brain, but also in 
the interests of economy itself. The claims 
of the dumb millions, who after all are the 
real tax-payers, havehitberto been system- 
atically Ignored. The primary education 
bill ofGokbale was shelved because of the 
prohibitive ‘expenditure it would have 
involved. On similar grounds sanitation 
and drainage schemes are postponed to 
the Greek calends. The revenues of India 
are of an inelastic nature. If we are to 
find money for these crying needs it must 
be done by the utilisation of indigenous 
agency. When the Reform Scheme is given 
effect to, a large number of Indian members 
will naturally occupy places both in the 
Provincial and Imperial Executive Coun- 
cils. If, how..ver, the present princely and 
exhorbitant scale of pay were toberetoioed 
all along the line, the result would be 
simply ruinous. The poor ryot would 
then be justified in saying that what bis 
educated and favoured compatriot was 
clamouring for was not so much the wel- 
farc^ of the land as the division of the 
spoils— the share of the loaves and fishes. 

The most essential and vital aspect of 
the Industrial Commission must not be 
overlooked. The policy to which the 
Government of India is committed is fore- 
shadowed in the following extract from 
Lord Hardinge's Despatch to the Secretary 
ofStatc, dated the 2Gth November, 1915 : 

“It h becamiop; iDcre&singty clear that a definite 
and leU^ooscmas policj of IraproTiDg the indnsttial 
capabiHtits of India tv ill have to be pnrioed after the 
war, nnlet* the u to become more and more a dump- 
lOR irronod for the tnanafaetures of foretga oatioos 
who will be competln;; the more lieenij for raarketa, 
the more It beironies apparent that the pohtkai 
tature of ti3e iar;;e nations depends on (faeir economic 


tackled, but a most serious situation now 
arises owing to the unpreparedness of 
India. The war has proved to be a vent- 
able God.send to Japan and she has taken 
the fullest advantage of the psychologmal 
moment. Japanese goods have flooded 
the Indian market. In our utter helpless- 
ness we have only to be passive on-lookers 
and realise our absolute dependence upon 
foreign countries for the supply of manu- 
factured articles and finished, products 
most oi which could be easily prepared 
at home; but here a most difficult and 
delicate problem has to be grappled 
with. Indications are not wantingwhlcb 
go to show which way the wind,, is 
blowing. Already some powerful Bri- 
tish companies have been started or pro- 
moted, with huge capital and gigantic 
resources at their back, and every patriotic 
Indian who has learned to think for him- 
self is naturally filled with dismay and^ 
consternation.* Within the last few years, ^ 
in and about Calcutta, a few Sxvsdesbi 
industries have sprung up, which* after 
gasping for breath fn the infant stage have 
arrived at the period of adolescence. But 
their very existence is now at stake and 
in fact they are threatened with extin'etion. 
Remember, again, these indigenous enter- 
prises never sought the help of any special 
legislation nor nsked for or obtained any 
pecuniary help ‘ from the State. To men-, 
tioo only one instance. '"Messrs. Cooper’ 
and Allen started .the Government' Boot, 
and Array Equipment Fi-clory and, atthei 
outset, they received a considerable amount 
o/ financial assistance from Govf:rnTnent” 
(Indian Industrial Commission's Report, 
Appendices, p. 56.) The italics are ours. In, 
marked contrast with it the National 
Tanoeiy of Sir ^ Nilratan Sircar may. be 
mentioned. This noble and ‘ patriotic 
Son o! Bengal has not only devoted his 
valuable time and energy but has also 
TV. \r. nsked his fortune for the cause. It is 

thuSorlant wged that it is ooc of the redeeming 

not of aecotjot. Maonfacinrers, poliWuna characteristics of the British Government 
P°'’*‘0' haTe for Jong beropresiinp that it grants equal Opportunities and 
ih.,. facilities to nil ond in snch matters it holds' 


1 ocerpfed poller of 

Iwv Joiin.tries- and (he^droand » ooc 

ofallcla.MS of lod.aiu 
wht>«< poiUlon or lotfUlpence Uadi them to talie 
aoT a«R»re ol Inlmn io inch ffia.L,,! " ffor the war 

,..ri.b,,,or.:,b,Je,,?°Vo''Sr'“.'.?” *” 

prrou.., 


The nflcr-war prohiems liavc 


now to be 


the scale ot justice even. This is true, but 
only in a qualified sense. It is notorious 
when he finds him- 
self pitted against his wealthy zamlndar is 
simply ruined. The former is harrassed 
from one law-court to another and where- 
as lie can barely secure the services of a 
petty muLhtear, his formidable opponent-* 



urpoRT or Tiir i\du\ imuktrui commission 


can cn»jsn connsel at n fee orRj 1.000 
Fa,mW ■ This isjnshcc and 

tairplaj with a venRennee ' We are 
"’.'t 'carfare in 

of r™, , capitaliiu mth thcirrentnms 
powers of or 

raneh.rl;.^ nnd elaborate 

S- almost unlimited command 

01 capital, hare nlrendj appeared on the 
cnrepcLtor; nS; 
‘'".'call I’rernlcnt Wilinn 
ronnrr, ^ ^ I"* onn 

if a ',2^n 1° “”c"'a'n cnire 'To-day 

Ihrre ••>7’ l>c 

mere or- orcanisitiona nhich nill ore 
means against him that will prcrenthis 
wSTc, V ‘hej no? 

that ttill A “P organuatiODS 

frnm ^dl see to tt tint the ground is cut 

free tk^ ^“'"can enterprise is not 

el%f the man with onlr a little caoiinl .« 
finding it harder to get into the field and 
more .n.pnn,,W, men ”te 
IKS "eTitr''/ KasTs of 

Jure "f“'thIEs“’t^''’';. "’"'ll Has*!™!? 

A94'r,"'A„;jrVe5n‘'''wrsr''.‘?,r 

lodiaa will fare in his 

ty™ii?i'tes nml'll •'’t ''”""7" andUsitisb 
vnaicates and combines and trusts Let 

Snsfrlre ’‘’f"”' '“'"ace to 

L™,ii ‘ . ^ I"""' 'Ice- yeaes ooo n 

m l l’”'"’'"'‘l »«d >t began to ply 

na7in/nt?'’rm'’..^‘ thAus.ne,, was n 


tioncrnndn local remindnr, the Sn ndesfi/ 
compatjj somehow or other manages still 
to stnre It is not, however necessary to 
^te here to whnt extentit Ins beeaancet 
financially all this time or to pause to 
inquire by how mneh the present writer, a 
patron of the undertaking poor school 
masterashcis suflered in pocket ietthc 
Indastna! Commission Report cxpre«scs 
the pious hone that • there is no reason 
why India sbonldnot be ready to man 
Her own ships when they are bnill 

'i“ ® Swadeshi concern is once 

aiarted after ovcreomiug immense difE 
* 1 ° * initial stage** senous ob 
Stacies hare to be encountered m the 
matter of marketing the products or the 
ootnot of Its faclorr The damaging 
eindence of Mr Adom^ec Pccrbhoj of 
Bombay which for obvious reasons the 
President of the Commission wanted to be 
h^ i/j camera but which has leaked out 
goes to protc what is however, note 
nous that the Heads of the big purchas 
'f"”* consider 
Indians when there 
WmI f^f f***! competitors m the field— lUs 

with their own count^men The creel 
kat mttotipn. pf il,, tfoyemme" 
boilied m Resolutions with sonormiv 
whittled down to precISSs 
AV." ofEeiaPstrata 

*1. I ' important factors In 


ha.si,tr,„ ''pt:r,'t 

cal and patriotism of a medical prStf 
* \etv Fneefom pp 1213 


important point Indians are hoDcIeaslr 
1 ^,“' '“'‘“'‘nil mattres-lSe? aS 

far Wi.ui Europe nod Amcnc-i iJFthr 

‘"l"»'al cdu 

andponcr of ^'oreSi’crl" burSt" 

and backward 
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psttifoggmg sharp-rsanl dishonest sow 
cars e|, by enacting the Encumberei) 
Estates Act The object CTidently was tc> 
prevent their being sold out of their patn 
mony Some such Act is urgently require^ 
for safegaarding our national patrimony 


indeed Happily th“re is a silver Iming m 
the dark cloud 

Sir W Clark, as we have already seen, 
fully alive to the danger of the situation, 
was careful to point out that industrial 

ir Siiicsucii.a.u6, r ^ progress did not “merely mean that the , 

After all, India /s progressing anil manufacturer who now competes with you 

waktnc' up and if her sons today ar^ irotn a distance would transfer his acti 
unable” to work her own mines, tbeif cities to India and compete aith you 
children or children’s children will bg withm your boundaries and succes 
able to do so If in the meantime all th^ sive Governors General have given distinct 
mmiog rights and concessions in Burmi^^ pledges that every effort will be made to 
and Assam and other provinces of enable Indians to have a fresh start The 
India proper are leased out to foreign task will be a tremendously difficult one m 
exploiters nothing will be left for fu view of the clamorous opposition of 
fxw ^trenerjaimns The late Mr Gokhalg powerful interested parties A Viceroy of 
often Used to tell the present writer that India, close upon half a century ago, in his 

attempt to do justice to the people en- 
trusted to his care, was confronted with 
the determined hostility of his countrymen 
out here and m his bitter anguish exclaim 


the greatest injury which the British 
Government is inflicting upon this unliap 
py land— an injury which is b'yond hcp 
powers of recuperation— is the slow but 
continuous exhaustion of her miocrm 
wealth As the Siatesmaa put this pomt 
with great clearness , 

'I&th*c&i ofthemtalaz tadastr; far tostaoc^ 
it(r# thed«r<]}p'a atafia*eoaair/9 r<ioarce> fjy 
Bast «b Ciip.tA\) ffl aas not fficrelr that th« cbitdr^Q 
oftheaolnaitbr eoatcat for tbs time betas wi^t) 
the hired taboatei s thare of the wealth extracted bg^ 
that the exportation of the remaioder lavoUei aKss 
wheh eaa never b* repaired Thoagh the bla^^ 
Urzelj re«ti with them we can well andetatand ti,^ 
with wb ch the people of *he coaatry regSf,j 
the exhatistiOD ma oly for tne benefit of the ford, 


ed “Milhous [out of the revenues of 
lodia] have been spent oo the conquering 
race, which might have been spent in 
euncbing and elevating the children of 
the soil It 19 impossible, unless we 
spend less on “interests^— and more on the 
people The welfare of the people of 
India IS our primary object If we are not 
here for their good, we should not be here 
at all ”* Noble words, nobly uttered 
President Wilson m commending the 


cap tal St of wealth which can never i 


of agr ealtnre b reproduced it ts in short no 
fool ih delus on but an ngqneatlonable ecoaoij„c 
trnth that every ounce of gold that leaves 
country so far as it is represented by no econoij,^ 
reCurn, and a large p'rceuCage of the gold ectrocted 
by foreign cap tal is represented by oo sneb retq^g 
impl es pertnanentloss ’ 

As we sa d lo a previous article the exploitatigg 
of the m n-ral resources of the country by the fore,„n 
capital st standi on a dlfierent footing for lo 


the cS of Nations’ covenant for acceptance 

observes “We are done with annexations 

of helpless people In all cases of this sort 
it shall be the duty of the League to see 
that nations assigned as tutors, advisers 
and directors of those peoples shall look 
to tbeir interest and development before 
the interests and material desires of the 
mandatory nation itself . Under their 


...theweaiihextracudisnot reproduced and tutelagethe helpless peoples of the world 

the not noreaionabJe assamptioa that It wc-ij ^,i| enme info n 

sonaer or later have been exprolted with Indian c^I Tf r. ^ OCw light and a new 

tal may noqoestionably be said to deprive tbe pe^jSe however, the exploitation of 

of the country for all time, of a corresponding ^ lodta goes On at this rate, England will be 

have, however, shown that British 
The future historian of India will hw f^^tesmanship can take courage in one 
to ante a dismal chapter indicating tUf band and justice m the other Tit is to be 

when her people at last woke up tW • •• 

found all the wealth m the bowels of the 


WI.UCI , It IS CO UI 

hoped It will prove equal tathe occasion 

earth earned away by foreiga%*xTJloik!ia -“Since the above was in 

and oaly empty dark caverns Md r learned with sorrow that 

, ub oae of the three prmcmal Swadeshi 

industrial concerns of Calcutta, which 


oaly empty dark 

terranean vaults and passages left behiuP 
It is not necessary to proceed furtW 
The future of mdastnal India is gloomy 


* The Earl of Mayo 
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R^no-of regarded as a pnde of 

Bengal is threatened with extinction 
Swadeshi character is con 
Wrfrl. rJ Calcutta Pottery 

necessary here to recount 
nf ^ sacri6ce and singleness 

liiL combined with expert know 

* y*" S'^^yasundar Der helped the 
I ^ successful 

concern In fact it might be said that the 
very cement of its kilns and furnaces 
represents the lifeblood of Mr 
threaTs^?!, ^"‘>sh company partly with 
na^H^ 0^ ojerwhelming competition and 
a rich bait has 
practically buying it ont I 
negotiations ha?e been 
already completed This regrettable affair 


IS a sad commentary and reflection on the 
intelligence and patr otism of Maharaja 
Sir \Ianindra Chandra Nundy Bahadur 
and Rai Baikunthanath Sen Bahadur the 
proprietors of the factory who are both 
wealthy men Alas Even such men could 
be prevailed upon to part with their hen 
tage for a handful of silver 

The fate of the other two concerns 
referred to above is also trembling in the 
balance £f this is an earnest of what 
bids fair to become of a self contained 
India she will soon be reduced to the 
posit on of a human cattle farm and a 
with her people as coolie and 
Baba labourers and the Industrial 
Comm ssion had better be called For 
eign Exploitation Commission 


A NOTE ON THE 


“B?JgNUp1,R‘'''’'’''2U'”ES0F 


Bishnnpar dv 
nasty bears the name of 57 kin/s 
tbe destinies of tK 

pnoapahty for more than ten centuries 

K SS'Zd'?b 

I^ndia Ind^“ they ccTnld ^afready"ioint 
bon-„„ „ide no d.fferen„ to th° 

Rs 1 07 oon ^ annual tnbote of 
tnbnte P^otnised but the 

record thnr ^ w'””‘'‘^^“bistonans 
mtrodn^”^ ^"rshid Knii Khan 

,?T7o,T!r'r ./"s 


®°*y ^boat S 6 per cent of 
the people of the district at pre?rut Slow 



Nadangopal Temple 
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embrace Klara with whole Court but 
the “senjor Queen wjtli the ndrjce and 
anprovaJ oflm ministers s-^nctioned the 
munler of the Rnj v In his vouiiKer brother 
Gopnl SiiTph who then ascended the 
throne and saved the kingdom for the 
rcliRton of his forefathers 

The Rnjna of Bishnupur were at first 
Saivas re worshippers of the god Siva, 
and this IS attested by two temple" one 
called SUaiuleswar about fiNC miles awav 
from the ci\i! station erected hy Ra?a 
Pnthwi Malla in 1335 A D bcinc the 
oldest temple eatant in these parts, and 
the other naraed Nfnlleswar in the heart 
of the town erected nearly three centuries 
later in 1622 AD In the palmy days of 
their power and prospentv the Rajas were 
however followers of the Vaishnav cult, 
and the city of bishnupur itself came to 
be known as Veiled Brindahan " and 
names denved from Vaishnav mythology 
were given to the embanked lakes known 
as Bandhsin and about the town, and also 
to several of the surrounding village* 
Modern rcscearch has discovered a larger 
number of Vaishnav manuscripts m this 


the religion of the Prophet and Brahmin« 
lorm a very large percentage of the popula 
tion numfaenng about a fakh commg 
in point of population next after the 
aboriginal Bauns and Santhals Bindu 
music and Hindu architecture as well as 
Hindu religion (of the Yaishnavite form! 
found munificent patrons m the Rajas and 
though the architectural glones of 
Bishnupur only excite the admiration ol 
archceologists now the place still retains 
Its supremacy in the vocsl art Jadu 
Bhatta s is the most famous name among 
Bishnupur musicians Babu Gopeswar 
Rannerjea author of several books on 
mns c IS the best known of the living 
musicians of Bishnupur Only once in the 
beginning of the eighteenth ceatuiy nas 
Hinduism senouslv threatened in the 
reign of Kaghunath Singh II when infatn 
ated by the wiles of a Muhammadan 
mistress named Lalji Bai who was brought 
in the tram of Sobha Singh s daughter 
whom Raghunath Singh married alter 
defearting Sobha Singh who was the 
notorious but brilliant chieftam of 
Chetua Barda m Midnapur and overran 
liurdwan and unsuccessfully attacked 
Bishnupur Ragbuaatb Siagh was aboutto 



Kalachand Temple. 
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suMiywon thin ,n inj sunilir area m 
1 rom a si j. all ich«l to the 
manuseript .1 the reN-enilv discovered 
r-u j 1’"“ Kirtan ( the ftmous poet 
Chnndilas whuh las laused sochaatir 
inliterarr urcles u .pi>etrs that it wm 
w‘th anusH il^are m the Librar* 
oftbeUninsot Lhshnu^ ur mure than ti^ 
centuries and n h ilf ul ) All the temM 
Mvc the tao immetl above art^ctSS^ 
If the i rms of 

the srent Ueng ,1, np .,tl« g, \ aishnaTfs® 

alt tile d irS I ( |(s iTre ilesi 
the kitij. lorn i |i„t„ 
nimostall the neu.hl • mci,. d stnet, aS 
wasknoivn by the nime it \JaHabhlI2? 
.e the country (tlcMdl.s 
Milnapore is s ii I to hive fwen ^ 
after Metlini Mall, first ! us T or 
Mailt the launder of the Kai kharae^*** 

owes Its oniiin to Khars . aiMla ''’k' 
reujned betiaeen S4i and sst 
and the name .t llankurt has 

Tounsxst^“ 

drnmi Iniait Nwlar, ^ 

jnotol Irom in Ih ,t ^ "J 

Khtlotic thn "" 

l-unilii th^ nnihor of tl . 


btate religion ®cc*ptcd as the 

j"i»« 'i^d on u feudal 

a-s?is-r* 
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Many curious legends testi- 
fy to hisKshattma ongo, 

*•> , ,.i 1 , jifg descen- 


l- ' - , I’ "W' "I' ' .1 



Madaomohaa Temple. 

maintenance of boundaries, and the pre- 
servation oi peace and order. Jastice was 
administered in the villages by the Patra- 
dbaris, i. e., those who were appointed 
under a patra or royal charter, and also 
by Wufc&jas or headmen, the ktnp in 
council, assisted by learned Court Pandits, 
forming the highest court of appeal. The 
unqualified eulogium bestowed by compe- 
tent foreign observers on the simple yet 
efficient system of administration prevail- 
ing in Bishnupur proves that the govern- 
ment was suited to the needs of the un- 
sophisticated people am'ong whom the 
Rajas held sway. 

The founder of the dynasty, Gopal 
better known as Adi Malla, settled at 
Laugram, oQ Police Station Kotalpur 


and although ^ 

dants called ttieraselves 

Mallasfor many centuries, 
they later «« cSnM, 
Kshattriya title of 
Mallas are called ^^atyas m 
theCode of Manu, and c ass- 
ed with Dravidiaos. The 
fact that the -Hajas ot 
Bishnupur called themselves 
Mallas (an aboriginal title) 
for many centuries before 
they assumed the 
title of Singh, the fact that 
down to the present day 
they are known as Bagdi- 
Rajas all over Bengal, as 
well as numerous local facts 
and circumstances— all go 
to prove that the Rajas of' 
Bishnupur are ICshattriyas, 
because of their long inde. 
pendence and tbeir past bts- 
toTT, but not by descent. 
The story of descent is 
legendary, but the Ksnat- 
tnyas oi Bishnupur can 
show the same letiers-patent- 
for their Kshattriyahood 
as the Rajputs of Northern 
India or the original Kshat-'- 
triyas oi India could show, 
viz., military profession and 
the exercise of royal powers 
for centuries.” (R. C. Dutt.) 
Adi Malla was crowned in 
693 A. D. corresponding 
to the first year of the 
Malla Bra, which falls short oi the 
current Bengali Era by 101 years. He 
defeated the chief ot Pradyumnapur (off 
Police Station Jaypur) and following an 
ancient Hindu custom, celebrated the* 
coronation ceremony by worshipping the ’ 
flag of Indra, the Jupiter of the Hindu 
Pantheon — a custom which prevails to 
this day at Bishnupur, the occasion being 
marked by large festive gatherings of 
Santhals, with w’hose aid Adi Malla is 
said to have vanquished his adversary. ' 
He was followed, down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, by forty-eight rulers 
in succession who were engaged in waging , 
constant warfare with the neighbouring 
chiefs and in extending. and consolidating 
their dominions. The capital is ‘said to 
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have been removed to 
Bishnapnrby Jagat Malla 
the nineteenth iing of the 
dynasty, abont the middle 
of the eleventh centnry 
With Hambif we take 
leave of the more or less 
legendaiy acconnls and en 
ter into what may be term 
cd the historical period for 
he was the first bmg to be 
mentiDned by the Muham 
madan historians Be gam 
ed the title of Bir or Hero 
by defeating the Patbana in 
alliance with the Moguls 
A moat outside the outer 
most line of fortifications 
about a mile Irom the pre 
sent civil station "known 
as the Ford of Sknlls 
preserves the memory of the 
oloody encounter When 
the Mogul Viceroy Mao 
Singb invaded Onssa his 
son Jagat Singh was detach 
ed to check the Afghan 
CoTStnander Kutlu ^ban 
but was put to flight and 
se«ued by B« Hatobw 
and bcoQght to Bishnupur 
The fort received its last era 
bellishmeot in the reign 
of this king and guns were 
mounted on its walls and 
the fine large stone gateway 
of the citadel was built by 
him But an unexpected madent puta sud 
deostoptohis military career and (uroed 




RadK-t Shyam Temple 

hio* into a gentle and devout Va shnav 
The Vaishoav works relate that the 
celebrated Srinivas Acharya 
on his way from Brmdaban 
to Gour with valuable 
Manuscripts was robbed 
near Bishnupur by Bir 
Hambirs men but be so 
moved the Raja by his 
exposition of the Bhagavata 
Purana that the latter 
forthwith became a convert 
and even composed two 
well known songs which 
have been preserved in 
Yaishnavite collections 
His successor Ragbunath 
Smgh 1 (1627-57) first 
gained the title of Singb As 
he was going to house 
of his religious j 
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at Jaj gram he was arrested by the 
Kezi of Burdwan for arrears oi revenue 
and sect to Rajmehal where theVicerov 
Pnnce Suja bemg pleased with hisexqm 
Site horsemanship granted him the title of 
Singh fEion) which is the title the dynasty 
has borne ever since Raghunath built 
some of the best known temples and by 
this time Bishnupur seems to have risen 
considerably m importance being descrtb 
ed by local chroniclers as rivaUiog the city 
of Indta in beauty and containing theatres 
barracks stables storehouses armouries 
and a treasury But with the introduction 
of the arts of peace the military glory of 
the principality began to decline 

Bir Singh succeeded hts father Raghu 
natb He was a cruel 1 mg but kept the 
subordinate chiefs m order and excavated 
the lakes Or Bandhs of vvh ch the Jamuoa 
Bandh near the Railway Station and the 
Lai Bandh outside the tort are in the best 
state of preservation He further added 
to the beauty of the town by building 
temples, which bad now become the 
fashion With every succeeding ruler or his 
queen It must be said to tbcir credit 
that though they lavished all the resources 
of the State in adorning these places of 
worship they took little care to build a 
suitable palace for themselves and tie 
contrast cannot fail to stnUe the most 
casual V isitor to the ruins 

1 he end of the seventeenth centoiy left 


the Bishnupur Rajas at 
thesuiaiDJt of theirfortunes 
Gopal Smgh (1730—45) 
was a pious prince and he 
issued an edict that all his 
people should count their 
beads and repeat the name 
of the god every evening at 
sunset This evening pray- 
er owing to its compulsory 
character was not very po 
pular and is still known 
by the name of Gopal Sin 
gber Begar In his reign, 
when Ah Vardi Khan was 
the Viceroy of Bengal the 
Marathas under Bbaskar 
Pundit appeared before the 
gates rf>f Bishnupur and 
encamped m the portion 
of the town occupied by 
the sub divisional offices 
which still goes by the 
name of Jlfaratha Chbauni 
Gopal S ngh retreated mside the fort and 
ordered both citizens and soldiers to oSet 

e rayers to the presiding deity Madan 
[ohan to save the city The prayer was 
beard and the legend relates that the guns 
were fired without human assistance by the 
god himself The Marathas bemgunableto 
pierce the strong fortifications retired but 
mercilessly ravaged the surrounding coun 
try as graphically described in the JRiaz us- 
Sa/atin 

The last of the Raias of Bishnupur was 
Cbaitanya bingh who true to his name, 
was a devout Vaisbnav of retiring disposi 
tioo and therefore unfit to hold the reins 
of government during the troublous times 
which followed lohsreigo which com 
menced in 1752 the Marathas again 
appeared and made Bishnupur their head 
quarters during the invasion of Shah Alum 
whom they assisted They retired when 
Nawab Mirjaffer supported by a British 
force under Major Lalliaud advanced to 
meet them but left a small force at Bishnu 
pur which was turned out by the British 
at the end of the year (1760 A D ) The 
couQtry was irapovenshed by these succes 
stve ra ds and in 1770 it was desolated 
by famine Bankura was ceded to the 
British as part of the Burdwan Chakla m 
1760 and Chaitanya Singh was reduced 
from the position of a tributary prince to 
that of a mere Zemindar To add to his 
miseries a rival claimant appeared m the 
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person of bisconsmOovinda 
Singh and litigation m the 
British Conrts now took the 
place of the pitched battles 
of yore, and brought him to 
the verge of roin The Raja 
was imprisoned for arrears 
oi laedtax and Nfr Keat 
tng was appointed Collec 
tor, hot the inhabitants 
supported by the Collectors 
bead assistant, made com 
moacasse with the hillmen 
to oppose the Government 
and were not brought on 
der control without some 
difficulty (1790 AD) The 
disorders in Bishnnpur 
wonld ’ «ays Sir ^^|]]Iam 
Hontcr, * in any less troobh 
ed time have been called 
rebellion ’ This attempt to 
throw ofl the Bntish yoke 
has been described by a KadhiCr. nd Temple 

beamed local historian 

as ‘ the lart flick^er of the military spirit settlement of Lord Cornwallis the Raja 
R IS said that Chaitanya Singh went to was reinstated on Ins engaging to pay tne 
Calcotta to lay his case before the Bnmh exorbitant revenue of four lakhs ofsicca 
Courts with the f^amily idol Madan Mohan rupees and eventually in 1806 the estate 

first e^ahiished by BwHambir and pawned was ogam sold for arrears of land 

it to Gokul MitraofBagBazar As how revenue and boughtupby the Maharaja 
ever he was unable ^ repay the loan the ofOurdwan The family has since been 
god was set up at Bag Bazar where it is depen lent upon small pensions granted 
worshipped to this day and the temple of by Government and upon what little 
Madan Mohan at B shnupur has remained rfef»utrer property they had The title 
empty ever since The removal of the pre died with Raja Kamknshtia S ngh The 
sidmgoMty oi theRaj symbolised its down descenlants of Chaitanya '>iDgh are to 
fall in the popular m nd and many pathe be found at Bislinupur and also at Indas 

tic„ballads commemorating the incident and Kuchiakole Though the Raj is no 

are song by local bards Lord Clive find more the leading representatives of the 
ing the system of primogeniture prevalent famdy are still popularly called ftajas and 
in the Raj had confirmed Chaitanya S ngh Kanw as the case may he and ate treated 
IQ possession and the Sadar D-wany Ada with great respect by the people 
lat also decided m his favour but soon _ 

after the Raj was resumed by Govemment BlsnKDppRl, 

for arears of revenue At the decennial (To be conc/aded) 



SOCIAL WORK IS THE AMERICAN ARMY CANTONMENT 

Br SonmNDRA Bosb u a pr p 


Lscturer iv PoLmcai/SciERCB Statp University op Iowa 


N ot long ago I visited one of the largest 
Amencaa military campi (canton 
ments) for the training of solders 
As an Aaj*riC3'i citz“n I expected the 


drilling and marching of soldiers ,»i 

<l;ahkh,k, "'""t 

otnrm, ,„d the iwg.S if , 
iwpinri, thnil l' 
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not disappointed ; but wbat dnltenRed 
my interest most and aroused my keenest 
admif'ition, more than the niarti'i! acti 
vjtyof this military estabUshment, was 
the worl mgs of the forces of socialization 
To me the Y M C A and Knights of 
Columbus buildings the library, the 
theatre the soldier s co operative store, 
and the hostess house were far more inspt 
nug than all the rifles cannon, grenades, 
bomb throv ers and machine gun® 

Training C^'ip Commissions 


Beaidcs one can find a special room 
supplied «ith newspapers, tnagarines, 
books pens, ink, pencils, stationery all 
free Letter writing is one of the “pst 
favonte occupations of the soldiers in the 
• Y * building Such legends ns, Write 
Home**, “Mothers Letter First , are 
found on every n all It has been estimated 
that soldiers and sailors write a million 
letters a day on Y MCA stationery 
Actnitics similar to those of Young 
Men s Christian Association are also pro 
Tided for by the Lutheran Brotherhood 
The men in iinif irra have left their , e^^d the Knights of Columbus Although 


homes and friends c nba and college socie 
ties dances and theatres They ha\e 
entered upon a strange experience in which 
everything is secondary to the necessity of 
making an efficient fighting force— an ex 
penence in which they are cut off from the 
normal relations of life In order partiallv 
to remedy this evil to create a normal 
environment, to promote social and 
recreational work in the army and navy 
the War Department and Navy Depart 
ment have appointed Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities The task of 
these Commissions * is to re establish as 
far as po8»ible the old social ties— to fur 
msh tuese youngmen a substitute for 
recreational and relaxational opportum 
ties to which they have been accustomed— 
in brief, to rationalize as far as it can be 
done, the bewildering environment of a 
war camp ' The Commissions have not 
created much new machinerv they have 
for the most part employed agencies which 
were already in operation Inside the 
cantonment social activities are directed 
by such organizations as the Young Men s 
Christian Association the Knights of 
Columbus the American Library Associa 
tion the Young Womens Christian 
Association 

Yoong Men s Christian Association 

The Young Men s Christian Association 
which works in close co operation with 
the Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities carries on ita educational 
religious and recreational activities m 
its own buddings in the cantonment The 
visitor to one of these buddings can see 
at any night something of interest always 
going on There are musical entertain 
ments moving pictures and lectures 
classes m French English 
and mathematics 


history government 


this brotherhood is intended to look after 
Lutheran Christians and Knights of 
Columbus after Catholic Clmstians, the 
facilities of both of these orgamzations, as 
well as those of Y M C A , are accessible 
to all soldiers without reference to their 
regbgious creeds The meetings of every 
one of these societies arc open to all men 
m uniform whether Protestants, Catholics, 
or Jews “No raeetings are held in any of 
these buddings”, writes Mr Raymond B 
Posdick, Chairman of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
“to which all the troops in camp are not 
invited, regardless of religious or other 
preferences Indeed, the admission ofsneh 
organizations to the camps was on the 
express condition that their activities 
mast not be limited to any particular 
constituency , and from the first there has 
been a broad spirit of co operation among 
them” 

Educatiomai. Work 
The Training Camp Commission has 
appointed a committee on education to 
look after the educational interests of the 
men In the camp there are many foreign 
born Americans who can neither read, 
write, aor speak English For them, as 
well as for those native born Americans 
who have had no schooling, classes in 
English have been organized The study 
of French is immensely popular and so, 
conversational French is given to officers 
and enlisted men in hundreds of French 
classes But education m the cantonment 
process beyond elementary English and 
trench Instruction is n.lso given in such 
subjects as clerical work shorthand, type 
writing telephouy telegraphy, enginfeer 
mg ammal husbandry, and German There 
are in addition many regular university 
coutscs whic i make it possible for college 
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and university youths to carry on tlieir 
studies while training fjr military service 

Tire Librahy. 

The task o( finding reading matter for 
the soldiers and sailors has been under 
taken by the American Library Associa 
tion This society has perfected an orgam 
zation which virtually ensures a good 
book within the reach of every fighting 
man “We will get for you any book 
Id print if you will ask for it," is the 
challenge of the army library The aims 
of the American Library Association are , 
first, that librarians and library facilities 
b* available for soldiers and sailors wfaer 
ever assembled , second, that the libraries 
be maiataiued in such a way that not ouly 
will reading matter be available for the 
large number of soldiers, but that every 
possible e0coufagem*nt and stimulus 
shall be given to reading by the men in 
the service of the country 

A special library baildiug u fouud near 
the centre of each cantonment The 
library is in charge of trained librarians, 
and the building IS op*n every day of the 
week from ten m tne'mofoing to nine to 
the evening Books are kept on shelves 
which arc free aod easily accessible to all 
They can be taken oat by the borrower 
himself for seven days by the simple expe 
dient of leaving a memorandum at the 
loan desk, a purely ‘ honor system ' 

lo addition to the central library, there 
are also branch libraries la the base hos 
pital and in t|je Knights of Colambns and 
y U C A buildings Furthermore, there 
are m mess rooms and in the barracks 
deposit stations which contain from filty 
to a huadced 'volumes 

The books that are most m demand are 
of fiction, but I have been informed that 
works on science, history, government, 
biography, travel, philosopby, and religion 
are also read in large numbets 


Soldiers Inre their lun they have 
ibcfr hours of leisure They are generally 
free from five thirty in the evening till taps 
or ‘lights out” Moreover, the regular 
routine of military training is suspended 
on Wednesday aod Saturday afternoons, 
and all day Sundays This leaves the 
soldiers a considerable margin of leisure on 
their bands The question thennriscsos 
to how the opportnmtiei which the leisure 
brings may be improved For one thing, 
men are encouraged to participate in some 
form ofatbletics during their leisure time 
Th*y pKy baseball, football, soecr, and 
basket ball They also take part in field 
and track athletics 

Great stress is laid on boxing because 
of its close connection with bayonet 
fighting “Boxing instructors have been 
appointed m nearly erery- large camp, and 
they bare trained groups of men to assist 
them In many camps from two bundr^ 
to four hundred of these assistant instruc. 
tors hare b^en developed and ate giving 
lessons Frequent contests are held , 
and to standardize the mstmction nod to 
give the men a better idea of the work, 
moving pictures have been made todemon 
strate the fuademeotal principles of 
boxing and the elements of bayonet prae 
tice Nearly every blow and position m 
boxing has its counterpart in bayoneting 
Sometimes boxing lessons are given to a 
tbonsand men at one time by these moving 
pictures which are explaiaed by a man on 
a bigh stand “ 

The athletic work in the camp is placed 
nnder directdrs who are regained as im 
portant lunctioanries with military rank 

U IS true that pthletics ate pnmanly 
intended to develop the fighting instinct 
and the technic of fighting Nevertheless, 
they are not without recreational value 
they divert the nttentiOQ of training sol 
diersfrom the continuous ronnd of military 
dtscipUne to wholesome sports 


Recreitivf Athletics 
« It 13 not an easy life that the soldiers 
live lo a camp, for the army is run on 
Spartan hues The dis«pline is strict 
solQieri must do what they ate ordered, 
and when they are ordered Excuses do 
p«d^° Their days are pretty fully occu 

soldwre^* camps and soldiers arc 
And yet and yet 


The Lidebtv Theatre 
An np to-date theatre, called the Liberty 
Theatre, is provided by the government 
in each of the army camps It has a 
local manager who is responsible fonts 
Bse Plays of the very best type by the 
professional theatrical companies arc 
presented 10 this theatre There is also a 
dramatic coach to search ont and dcveloo 
the dramaUc talent from among the 
soldiers themselves The “home talent" 
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nroduction invariably makes a Wt with 

in it are Riven not only tlieatncals, but 
also lectures, moring picture shows, an3 
important athletic eshibitions. 

Singing. 

‘■Democracy 1 Near at band to you a 
throat is now inflating itself and joyfully 
sinRioR.” Thus wrote the true representa. 
tive of American national spirit, Walt 
.... •. »«ri till* nnpt had in hi3 


That the YanUS are coming, 
JSe'lu^sr^mrrmligtverywhcrv. 
|“rffe“^orTse"nS'Sor<ltobervara. 
We’ll he over, we're coming over, , 
And we won't come back 
Till it’s over over there. 

Co.orEniTrvn Stoke. 

Ti... ..n.t exchange or soldier s co* 
opStive store is one of the -most impor- 
tnnt institutions within the camp. 
Sfooldirscon buy 
fort luxury ns ore not is.ucn y 


tivrof American national spirit Wnlt f»tt ,,c can porchase-^any- 

rntman. And though the poet had m his 

mindaspirituaUnng he mighty magazines to offieers’ boots and 


ns is”"n%aeh cantonment one post 

exchange for every regiment. The gMOS 
are sold nt cost price plus 6vc PCt “o^ 
proSt. By trading nt their own ciehajgs 
the soldiers bcneBt themselves. 'H«c they 
can obtain goods cheaper than 


have been prophesying what is taking 
place every day in the American army 
cantonments. . 

The place of singing in the camp ana 
field is as important as that of powder. 

The army which does not sing heartily, 

Americans are wont to say, does not fight 

-heS^ Indeed, in the opinion ofmilU can obtain goons cneaper .uuu 
tary expects, a singiagarmy is the winmoR and “any profits 

army. "It U just as essential that the exchanges are expended m a way deemeo 

soldfers should know how to sing,” said «pon *fo\)5o”Se 

United States Major-General Leonard meat. Usually the profits S® ^®P. . 

Wood, ‘as that they should carry rifles and for fttbletic equipments, mosiwi . 

knowhow to shoot them. It sounds odd meats for the band, better food 10 
to tkft ordinarv oerson when vou tell •him mess, and sometimes for a tobacco 

for smokes in France where cigarettes can 
not be had easily. • - . 

The Hostess Hocse., 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa* 
tion has established a “hostess house 
within the confines of each cantonment. 
The primary object of the hostess house is 
„ ..loo- ...IfV. Qnrrouno- 


unow now lU BUUUI. lUCUl. ibSUUUUOWuu 

to the ordinary person when you tell •him 
every soldiers should be a singer, because 
the layman cannot reconcile singing with 
killing. But when you know these boys 
as I know them, you will realize bow 
much it means to them to sing. There 
isn’t anything in the worl^, even letters 
from home, that will raise a soldier’s 

spirits like a good, catchy marching-tune.’’ The primary object ot tiie Hostess 
. As an aid to military efficiency, mass to furnish a place with plea^nt surroun 
singing is most systematically practise iogs where a soldier can meet his fu®*‘y 
and developed in the army and navy. Song- and friends. As there are in a traioiOj, 
coaches are appointed from civilians, who camp anywhere from thirty to sixty thpu* 
are awarded the rank of commissioned sand men, there is naturally a large 1°““^* 
officers. The soldiers and sailors have ol wives, mothers, and sweethearts. To 
regular times for singing under these those the hostess house furnishes a com* 
song-leaders. They sing from a small fortablc meeting place free from trouble 
book, called Songs of the Soldiers and and annoyance. 

oaiiors which IS published by the govern- The building is usually as nttracbvc 


vvmviu IS pupushca by the govern- 
ment and sold to civilians for five annas 
and to men in uniform for ten pice 

camp song I heard 
among the soldier bojs was the one enti- 

and 'Va Yankee snap 

and go. These are the words • 

Qver there, over there ’ t 
Send the word, send the word over there 


unu annoyance. 

The building is usually as_ attractive 
inside as it is inviting out : it is furnishea 
with -all the latest appointments. The 
hostess house • provides large rooms for 
visiting purposes, several bed-’rooms 


nursery. 
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Sometimes the members of the hostess 
hoas* staQ go to the railroad stations and 
meet the trains so that no in-commi; in 
eipencnced svoraan visitors nre left to 
wander alone in that manmade world in 
search of her soldier She is bronghtto 
the hostess boose where she finds every 
assistance and protection that she may 
seed 

It sfaonld be noted in passing that the 
moral conditions m and aronnd the camps 
and training stations arc exceptionally 
clean The government has adopted a 
ngoroos policy of absolute repression m 
themattcr ofdriolc and prostitotioa— the 
twin evils of camp life "The Federal 
Government,’’ declared President Wtfsoa 
himself, ' has pledged its word that as far 
as care and vigilance can accomplish the 
result, the men committed to its charge 
will be returned to the homes and comma 
nities that so generously gai e them with 
no scars except those won in honorable 
confiict ' Ana so successfully has the 
govemmeot kept its word that it has 
"acteally reduced to small an amount vice 
and drunkenness m our army and navy, 
that It II a fair statement that civilian 
America will have to clarify its moral at 
mosphere if it is to take back tUyoaae men 
after the war to an equally wholesome 
eavironment ’’ 

But to return to the hostess boas* It 
supports a cafeteria, where good meals 
can be bad at reasonable prices The wo 
men who ran the cafeteria are aggressively 
cheerful At the instant, there flashes 
betore my mind a scene at one of these 
places The ball was crowded, yet it was 
pleasant and comfortable 1 could not 
quite see why, but there was an indefinable 
something about the place which was 
exquisitely wholesome and clean The 
women attendants, who bad the ap 
pearance of college atodents (how shall ( 
desenbe them) so lively and so happy 
Tosec them makes one s heart glad They 
bad such charming ways Somehow they 
make you feel that you are a guest and 
not a customer They treat you like an 
old friend of the establishment. Yon go 
to the food counter, take what you like, 
pay jour bilV and they smile at you gem 
ally To be sure you have to wait on 
yourself, but what matter? You are in 
an American camp where all things are 
Amencan 

On one occasion, 1 bought among other 


things at the cafeteria, a bowl of what I 
considered to bcdclicious soup 1 took my 
Innchcon tray to a round table nnd Legau 
to sip from tbc bowl Good henicnsl 
What was I eating ?, Soup ’ Hardly It 
was hot, pnngcntly hot, it nearly burned 
my throat I decided that the funebeon 
was a dismal failure Quite chagrined, t 
went back to the counter and asked for an 
explanation Behold, it was not soupnt 
all I bad picked up the wrong bowl I 
bad taken n new kind of rrench salad 
which looked very much likesoup! With 
well bred courtesy, they took back the dish 
and refunded my money And how we 
laughed and laughed at the mistake 1 They 
Of* provokingly good natured people, 
those wonderful women folks of tbc hos- 
tess house 

SociAb Vision 

Trom the social work at the army 
caatonmcDts it is evident that America 
does not regard her troops to be soulless 
machines— mere cannon fodder’ ns they 
are called m some of the European couo 
tries The United States government has 
lully ris'D to Its moral obligation itts 
doing a work of vast magnitude to keep 
Its fighting men in physical, mental, and 
moral trim Tbegovernment basmobilized 
every matenal, social .and spiritual 
resource behind its troops Nothing is 
considered too good for these brave men 
Indeed, to the Atnencan government, this 
social service is an opportunity, a privilege, 
and increasingly, a special responsibility 
"It IS a movement for the improvement of 
the nation, ’ writes one of the members of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activi 
ties, ' aod is utterly devoid of sentimental 
ity To make the men fit for fighting, 
and after, to bnng them back from war as 
fine aod as clean as they went, is just 
plain efficiency ’’ 

The noted English writer, Mr John 
Galsworthy, said the other day that "the 
house of the Future is always dark" it 
IS so, may be , but we know beyond n per- 
adventure that the war has already coined 
for Amenca many significant soaal ideas 
nnd ideals which have brought about m 
the American mind profound changes— 
changes which are bound to culminate in 
the re making of the whole nation With 
anew sense of values American leaders of 
thought arc demanding that the social 
program which has proved so beneficent 
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to army cantonments slimild also bo pro- 
vided for civil comraumties ; commumty 
stores, community theatres, commum^ 
play, community singing and in short, 
community co-operation should he as 
much an integral part of civic as of a rmy 


life. When this socml vision is 
izea, then indeed this nnphty Republic 
will have fulUned Us highest afUnJ 
respect to human liberty and sonal justice. 
Iowa City, U. S. A. 

November 1, 1918. 


THE HOUSE OK COMMONS AND INDIA 

By THE HoM. R. D. DENilAX. • 

TK the working of institutions continuity century can be blind to 
I of form does not necessarily imply con* self-centredness of-democratic institutions.- 
tinuity of spirit. From time to time, Take the test of modern general elections- 

therefore, you nave to consider whether What are the topics that have dominatco 
a given institution which may have them and stirred the passions of electors f 
admirably performed some function in the Everyone remembers the storms wliieu 
past, is still capable of ful&Uing that raged round the reform of the House o 
particular purpose. Such consideration Lords, Mr. LlOyd George s Budget, ano 
is especially needed in the case of the House the Insurance Act. Lending statesnmo^ 
of Commons. A body so truly liviog, so declared that they saw ‘in such domcBtiu 
intimately related to the life of the Bntisk matters as "these evils which beraldcu 
people, is subjected to all the elusive and "the end oi all things.’' In such ap 
subtle processes of growth and change, atmosphere whnt candidate can preserve 
and on examination you discover that a doe sense of proportion and^ give' to 
without any deliberate design or conscious Imperial or Foreign aflairs their propef 
act of human will its qualities and out* weight ? 

look have, suffered alterations that have This last election, when the future o* 
come about almost unnoticed. the world was at stoke and when, if 

In suggesting that the House of Com* ever, our country ought to have cast 
mons has ceased to he a body that can its gaze beyond its own shores, provides a 
usefully supervise the government of|Iodia, crowning example of its elcctorat.jJomesti- 
I do not wish it to he inferred that it has city. Its dominant issues, "expel n" 
undergone some recent deteriorarfon. On Germans," "make Germany pay our War 
the contrary, it has probably never been Debt,” were strictly insular. "Death to 
a more competent assembly than it is the Kaiser" represented an appeal to a 
today. More than ever it is a truly world-wide emotion,— a longing that'waf- 
representative body, composed of men making shall be a universally recognised 
of fully average intelligence, honesty, and crime; but speaking generally that -was 
: public spirit, possessing collectively a as far as the electorate went in an enthu* 
wide experience of statecraft. Never has siasm for an ordered reign oi international 
it enjoyed a more complete equipment justice. At a moment when India presents 
for carrying into action the democratic one oi the great problems of the world, 
pran of "government of the people, by I doubt whether the very name of India 
the people, for the people." For this very -was mentioned in a score of Members* 
reason, however, its skill in the art of election addresses." . ‘j 

government qC one people by another has This increased self centredness of dpmo* 
.diminished. In these days a representative cracy is no mere accident. It follows 5 n^i. 
body IS expected primarily to regard the tablyjrom the current concent oh nf the 
welfare of those whom it represents. Its function of the State « 

Kc ou. ..hu look. UucUiutu tie lath 



TiU DlTlEbOl M\N 




ms an mUcaalc partner jo tbe 
a0airs of a citJicn’ii lif<r This 
u boan 1 to fix the attention of a Member 
more closel/ upon dctniU of iSamestic lepts 
latioa an(} leaves him less leisure than his 
sraedfather, or even bis father, enjoyed 
for the ezaaiioatioa of wi !er proWems 
His constitaents compel him to studr 
loiproTcmcnts m State semets wbicli 
concern their daily wcUbeinR and Kite 
him no eococrageasent to acfiuire Vnon 
Icdse of Asm 

I^t es now consider the recent practice 
of the Honse In relition to India t\c 
find that the Secretary of Slate made nn 
ancnal statement to ntmost empty tien 
chc* ^That was about all that was beard 
of India nnless lomethintr went wronff 
Then of course, questions were asked 
and sometimes debates ensued Sow 
snrcly no one can nr^e that n system of 
soperriston ARiountinf; only to a cntieism 
of past mistakes Isa sstitfactory farm of 
control A control which is always look 
tag backwards, rather than keenly watch 
ing the present and prepiring for the 
futorr must ten I to thwart anf dtscour 
age Ucertsinly cannot stimulate qush 
ties of tmaginattoa aod eaterprise in those 
repeniihie to it 

The CTi! of the House of Conimoos 
Bnpemsion of lodn is not merely nega 
tiTC It is not only that the House bnugt 
no store of understonding to current 
Indian aflaifs There is a real dancer of 
positirely lojunous action by the House 
in the ereot of a clash of economic In 
terests between the two peoples 

Sinking evidcoec of this peril appeared 


list year in the debates on the Indian 
Lottoa Duties 

The growth of democracy aflbnls no 
security here Lahonr I’artics in this 
conaesion cinnot be trusted any more 
than Lapitalist I’arlics Suppose labour 
mere led to fear that n fisi.nl system 
desired by India threatened establishctl 
trade in" Dritiih goods Can anebody 
fctl confident that the Hmiic would then 
act at a fair and impartial judge of Indian 
lotercsts 

These considerations unite in pointing 
toooe ronriusion the need for removing 
the control of Inilias domestic nUalni 
from the House of Lommons and for 
locrrasing her own authority to manage 
them The standing Committee proposnl 
by the Scmtnry of state and the \iccroy 
does not rcnily meet the ease t'temust 
reorganise on fnleml lines the whole 
political mnchinery of the Umpire sub* 
yecis of common interest,— defencev fore 
ign policy nn 1 the hhc — will become the 
proTinee of a body representing not only 
the Unilctl Kingdom but also the Dnnii 
niORS and India In internal ufialrs cneh 
unit must be self determining To get the 
bcstoutoflndiishe most be encouraged 
to play her full part in both aspects of 
tins Imperial sencme Since selfgoaern 
meat is not the growth of n day we 
cannot nflord to delay m laying foutida 
tions The sooner we promote m India, 
by wise nieasarcs of devolution, the habit 
of self government the sooner will she 
be able to add to the common fund of 
our Imperial life the obundont nclies of 
her aoeicnt ood valued civilisation 


TUL DUTIES 01 MA^ 


T HIS IS the name of a volume of Lssays 
by Joseph Maeztni (1805 72),* the 
great opostle of Kationnhsm 'The 
most timid and law abiding citizen need 
not fear to taro over its pages,’ snjs Mt 
Joaes who contributes the introduction, 
though Its author was oocc arrested by 


the Government in bis youth ’ " Deapollc 
Oovernoicnts dislike drentners Mazzmi 
was arrested really as the Governor of 
Genoa told his father because he was n 
Ihouglitful young man ol talent, fond of 
solitary walks by night ‘\\c don t like 
young people thinking withont knowing 
the subject of their thoughts ’ ” Such 
aval the condition of Italy when he hied 
* that Mazzioi s name will live on nmung 
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those of Italy’s greatest citizens and the 
world’s best men seems now bejond 
dispute ButMazzmi’s most precious be 
quest to the world uas not u bundle of 
Essajs, but a noble life ” His real mistress 
was literature, and he \^ould have served 
her with a fine devotion hid not the more 
imperious call of Country claimed hts 
loyalty The idea of Italian unity is to 
be found also in the writings of Dante 
and Rieczi, but Mazzini difiers from them 
in being political and not merely literary, 
and constructive and passionately rcli 
gvous He regarded life as a mission, and 
duty its highest law He had poor 

S [ualities for a conspirator, and was a 
allure m that role “This ‘pestiferous 
conspirator’ displayed to the subjects of 
the Pope a spiritual grandeur the like of 
which bad rarely, if ever, been seen m a 
Vicar j)f Christ through all the ages of 
Roman Christendom ’’ A writer of elcvat 
ed thought and glowing prose, an inspiring 
talker, he was an 

‘Established point of light whence rays 
traversed the world ’ 

Carlyle, a friend of Mazzint, called him 'a 
man of genius aad virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity and nobleness of mind, 
one ol those rare men who are worthy 
to he called martyr souls , be had the 
firm conviction that no nation deserved 
freedom or could long retain it which did 
not win it for itself And with that con- 
viction, he waged a life long warfare not 
only ^-Austrian misrule, ‘ but on Italmn 
Ignorance, dissension and vice — the 
wretched brood oi oppression StviIc 
habits and unworthy affections must go 
The nation must purify herself m order, to 
fulfil her mission The sole path to victory 
was through sacrifice, — constancy m 
sacrifice ’’ He died full of patnotic schemes 
and his days were fall of toil for the salva- 
tion of bis country He wrote to a friend 
who was ill, it IS absurd to be ‘ill, while 
nations are struggling for liberty ’ 

“Open my heart, and yon will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy ’ 

Let us now turn to the teachings of 
the man, who wrote mostly for the work- 
country At the outset he 
threatened 

hsm progress astray Machiave 

political. Jesuitism which they 
call diplomacy’-and Materialism He 
therefore preferred to insist on the duties 
and not on the rights of man ' 


“Wh«o I lay that the knowledge of their right* 
IS not enough to enable men to elTect nny f 
or lasting improrement, I do not ask yon to 
these ngliti , I only say that ""P, 

a consequence of clnlies fulblled and that one 


must begin with the latter m order to nrrire (it the 
former And when I siy that by proposing happ^ 
ne$s nellbeioff or material interest os the aimot 

esUlence we run the risk of producing egoists I do 

not m*an that yon should never strive afKr these 
things I say that material Interest* purined alone, 
ond not as a means, but as on end 
this most disastfons result Material iraprove- 
meat ii essential, ond we •ball strive to win it liK 
ourselves , but not became the one thi^ necessa^ 
for man Is to be well fed and boused, bat ratner 
because yon cannot have n sense of your own dignity 
or any moral development white yon arc engaged m 
at the present day, IQ acontlnuoni duel with want 
you need then a change In your material con 
ditions to develop morally .yon must strive, then 
for thischange and yon will obtain It, bat yon must 
strive for it as a meaaa not as an cniJ t strive '* 
from a sense of dirty, not only as a ri^hf strive lor 
it in order to make yourselves fceffer, not only to 
make yonrtelves materially happy « -To 
yonrselves belter this mast be the aim of yonr life - 
_ Preach Duty to the men of the classes above you, 
and fnlfij, as far ns possible your own duties , prenen 
virtue, sacrifice love , and b* vourselves virtuous 
and prompt to self saerifiee and love ’’ 

This sense of Duty derives its sanction 
from God. Wheresoever the Spirit ofGod 
IS, there is Liberty— liberty ol choice 
between good and evil, which gvokes in 
us the sense of duty ? 

‘ Without God whence can we derive Duty ? 
'Aitbout God, yon will find that whatever system of 
civil government you choose to attach yourselves to, 
has DO other basis than blind brutal, tyrannic 
Force. There Is no escape from tbit . Bithcr we 
ongbt to obey God, or to serve men— whether one or 
maoy, matters not If there be not a Supreme Mind 
reigolng over all human minds who can save ns from 
tbe tyrannyof our fellowmen, whenever they find 
themselves stronger than we 7 Wlthont God 
there IS no other sovereign than Fact; Fact before 
wbtcb the materialists even bow themselves 

But who 15 to interpret the law of 
God tlie voice of the individual, or of 
the human race 7 On the one hand, ‘the 
conscience of the individual speaks in ac- 
cordance with his education, his teoden 
cies, his habits, his passions ’ On the 
other hand, in the history of Humanity 
we read the design of God 'The law ol 
God 13 one, as God is one, but we only dis 
cover It article by article, line by line, as 
the educative experience of preceding gene- 
rations accumulates more and more and 
the association of races, peoples and indi- 
vmuals grows m extent and closeness ’ 
At the same time we must remember that 
ail great ideas which have helped the 
progress of Humanity began by being op 
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posed to tlie general heliefa of Iluinamty» 
and were preached bj indiridnals whom 
Homaoity derided, pcrs*cated, and cruet 
fied • We thu3 come to the conclnsion tbit 
‘whenerer the voice of your conscience 
corresponds with that general voice of 
Uamanity, you are certain of the troth, 
certain of knowing one line of God s Kw * 
God speaks to both the individual and the 
hutnao rice, and *wh*ne7«r they agree, 
whenever the cry of your consciem... is 
ntificd by the general conscience of bn 
manity, there is God ’ 

Cut the economic question being at the 
root of all the misery of the working 
classes, ‘to point out to them the doty of 
progress, to speak to them of intellectual 
and moralhle, ofpolitral rights oi edu 
cation, IS in the actual stale of society, 
sheer irony They have neither the time 
not tVve means for progress The doctrvnt 
ot everyone for himself and liberty for all 
IS not, ns is>a1lesed, safTicient to create 
little by little an approsimate equilibnam 
of ease and comfort among the classes 
tint constitute society It may lead to 
increase of productire activity and of 
capital but not of uaieersatly diOated 
prosperity ‘The poverty of the working 
claiie* temains unchanged Treedora ot 
competition for those who possess no 
thing for these who are nnable to save 
anything from tbeir daily wages and 
therefore hive nothing with which to 
■tart any commercial undertaking ts a I«*, 
just ni political freeilom IS a he for those 
who from want of education instructioi 

S ortunities ond time cannot ceercis- its 
Is” Socialism would according to 
Mhnmi be no remedy Such an exist 
ence, U possible would be a life of b*iven, 
notofiuco I’hysicil life might be sitis 
fiwl by it, but moral and lotellectuil life 
woult perish an I with it emulation, free 
choice of work, free associition stnnulos 
to pro<Iui.tion joys of property, and all 
incentives to qro^ress’ The remedv, nc 
cinling to\la« ai liy in theunioa ofcipi 
ta) and labour la the sara* hinds in isso- 
ciition of labour and division of th* priv 
fits of labour, in peasant proprietorship 
an I the 1 ke 

bat \lo»ziQi is n*ver tired of reminding 
his auli-a« tint those who speak to 
them 10 the name of material happiness 
are sate to betray them 


iDOrai tf without the power of idfiacnfice joa 
win oCTer succeed „Toe lot of a msa is not altered 
^ rciioratlag And embell sh Qg the bouse ta which 
he I re* where oDiy the body of s stare breathes 
aad not the iodI of a mao all reforms are Bseleti 

tbe BeatAwcUia^ tasur ously fjro shed Isa whited 
aepalcbre 00 th og else ^~Aod I bellere that maa can 
not be made better more worthy of lore more 
ooble more dir ae — wb cb la oar a o and cad apou 
«arth—by heaplod upoahiai pbys cal ealoyments aad 
by sell ay before blai as the object of bis Ifstbat 
irony which Is called Aijipoess, I bel ere that man 
onj'ht to beable to eat aad tire without bar eg all 
the hours of his esistence absorbed by material 
laboar that he ouRlit to bare time for dereloping 
hisanpenor faeult es But 1 1 itea with terror to 
those rolces which tell QS tfan s aim la f fe is self 
pmerratoo enjofajeat tbirigbt becaurr I kaoir 
that each maitmi caa oaly create ejio sCt and that 
they hare bero la Fraaee and etsewbere and threatea 
to ^(S Italy the drstruciloo of ercry noble idea of 
aR martyr sp r t aad erery pledge of fatore great 
Bess.** 

MauiDi boldly challenges those who 
caU bitn a dteamtt dwcUing on abslTOct 
pnncipies and negWtmg facts A. reroln 
tion whether social political or otherwise, 
—not necessarily violent— includes a nega 
tioo aod BO alTinnitioa th* negation of 
no existing onler of things the sfhrmatioa 
of a new order to b* snbstituted for it * 
This means not only de5trni.tive critiasm, 
but preseoting belorc the masses a new 
otm The generation which paeticipates 
la the destruction of the old order of 
things IS nearly nlteavs condemned to 
mark with Its own dead the road of pro- 
gress for Its su'^ssor Itself cm never 
enjoy the re»uU of Its travail Now what 
thco^ of material interests, what proof 
of indiridual rights could argue a law of 
«elf sacnfice, or martyrdom if martjndom 
be the goal that awaits ns ? Martyr 
dom IS folly to a people that his 00 sti 
mulos outside meilenal interests ’ Great 
things are never done except by the rejec 
Uott of indiTidoaUsta and a constant sac 
nfi-c of ^If to the common progress The 

true instrument of progress of the peonies 
istobesoogbt in the moral factor Ue 
are therefore driven to the s^jy. ,3/. 
aples whi h alone are constructive 

mn,t rer.vt Mief m thtm , the lomc of 

these ■Jemamis It The spaet alone mes 

importance to forms Bives 

• R w to lb* epbere of pn«etpl<» pu r* «h, 

saarmlvax ihe »eof laenl of r>«, “ th* 

«tber* would fiia eoatert inta whom 

eJ t(^»y {7 d >eoar»y o«t «nd ,? **’*‘1 
meubytulbu,*,,, Jj 
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niocaU,,.Ko=e ' "ilto w!>o . moA at .alliMlasdl. 
deny the power of iQspiratlOO and selfsacnfi.e, call 
martyrdom qaiiotic, and try to regenerate Ue 
peopiMbyatat.stics” "Bat we aabordinate the eco 
Boraic to the moral factor, because if withdrawn 
from Its controlling inauence, dissociated from ptio- 
mples. and abandoned to the theories of indi-ridnal 
ism [each for himself and the deni taVe the 
hindmost] which gorern it to-day, it would 
result in brutish egoism .Principles, which aotne 
would reli-^ate among abstractions, by their natorc 
1 e so near material interests, and what is called the 
eronomic factor, that they lOTolre Its practical 
triumph ns an metitahle consequence The sphere 
of principles includes and embraces them all *’ 

To the religiously disposed man, 
whose theme is that the earth is clay, life 
is but of an hour, terrestrial existence is a 
period of trial, earth is a land of exile and 
80 on— a theme with which we are only 
too famUtar in India— and that we should 
therefore despise it and rise above it and 
turn to God, Mazzini’s reply was equally 
emphatic : 

"To the others who speak to you of bearea. 


ewennslsin danger of a dishoaourable death.. 
?Thc earth is of God { it cannot be accursed Life, 
liLe the God from whom it springs, Is one and ever- 
lasting; It cannot be broken up in fragments, or 
divided Into periods of o character radically opposed 
There Is no antagonism between matter and *P'“y • 
The earth Is of God It is a step upon the infinite 
ascent that leads ns to heastn*. ones aojonea dartng 
ooeofonrerlsteoces, during which we are bound to 
prepaice onnelves for the next . .. The earth is the 
Sphere where we have an appointed mission to per 
form, with Instruments of labour furnished by it , 
and we are bound to regard It with lore and re- 
verence, as the seat of our possible sanctification . 
Life IS a mission .. , Wc are each ond all of us bound 
to strive to incarnate In humanity that portion of 
eternal truth which it is ^granted to ns to perceive; 
to convert Into an earthly reality so much of the 
•kingdom of heaven'— the divine conception permut- 
ing life— as it is given to ns to comprehend ...- The 
moral code deduced from our dogma preaches there 
fore to man; Seek not to Isolate yourselves: impri- 
son not your soul in atealecontemmation.in lolUatr^ 
prayer, in pride of individual purification, in pretend- 
ing to a grace which no laitu not realised in works 
can enable yon to deserve. Be sot deceived by the 
doctrine that salvation may be achieved la spite of, 
aod in opposttiOQ to, the earth. Von can only save 
. — not, what 


• io tne oiners wuo speas xa you oi neavea. oarselvei by saving others God asks not, what 
Vilf thrin.t*of iovc yoo doM foryoursool? but, what have'yw 


ethiugonly. Donottellns that the earth is clay 
The earth is God’s ) God created it that we might 
climb by it to Him The earth is not a sojourn of 
expiation and temptation; it is the place appointed 
for our labour of self Improvement, aud of devetop 
meat towards a higher state of existence God creat- 
ed us not forcontemplatioo, but for action . The 
life of a soul is sacred lo every one of its stages. In 
the earthly stage as well as In the others which are 
to follow : so, then, every stage must be a prepara- 
tion for the next, every temporary progress most 
help the contionons upward progress of the imoiortal 
life which God has kindled in each one of us, and in 
colleetWe humanity which grows by the operatloo of 
each one of us , ‘Thy kingdom come on earth as it 
IS la heaven ’ Let these words be the utterance 
of your faith, your prayer, 0 my brothers. Repeat 
It, and act so that it may be fulfilled. Do not heed 
uiose who try to teach you passive resignation, to 
di^rence to earthly things, submission to every 
teulpoTal power even when unjust, repeating to yon 
without uuderstaading it this other saying ‘Render 
unto Ctesar the things which are Ceesar's. and nuto 
God the things which are God’s ’ Nothing is Cmsar’s 
ercepUn so fat as U IS such In conformity with the 
divine law Ca:saf— that is, the temporal power, the 
civil government— IS nothing but the mandatory, the 
as its powers and the times allow. 
01 uodt design, whenever it betrays its mandate it 
chanvTt datx. to 


these ; leave yonr own to^d and His law. Labour 
noweariedly for others' good : such aetioo 11 the 
bobest prayer lo God thought and actiou are one 
Seek to Imitate bim from afar '* 

Iq his greatTeligiou 9 apology, the satn 
of all bis teaching, entitled “From the 
Council to God”, Mazzini elaborates 
his news on the Papacy and on religion. 
He declared the Papacy to be morally 
extinct and regarded its alliance with the 
monarchy to be an irapossiblearrangement 
and to both he said, 'descend into the 
tomb you have 'dug for yourselves.’ The 
Papacy worshipped force (authority), 
‘which, from Prometheus to Galileo, has 
ever sought to enchain the revealers and 
precursors of the future to the motionless 
rock of present fact.’ The dignitaries of 
the Church are all practical materialists. 
Mazzim did not ignore the great service 
which the Papacy had rendered i . in the 
past, by civilising, humanising and demo- 
cratisingEurope.and he bowed mreverence 
before the image of its great past, but a 

Ijrnl mot-fin VtnA — 1.._ - -1 . 


Religious individualism, like its political inertia had overtaken it, and made 

counterpart, is only ‘egotism draoed in \QUiHerent to the miseries of mi" 


♦uo ‘egotism draped in 

the mantle of philosophical formulas ’ 

“We may not lock unrseWev no 10 harrrn 00.1 
IS falUug to wreck $ while tbe counlrv th. 


o f • — “'Series of millions, 
and so its mission was over. Religions 
are transitory, but religion is eternal. To 
Papacy did, that the whole 
^uth had been revealed to It is to restrict 
within a narrow groove ‘the limitless 
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IS destined slowly to attain ' Life is move 
meat, aspiration, progress Aon deny 
progress , slmnlr in terror from all aspira 
tion , cmafy bnmanity upon Calrary , 
reject every attempt to dctacb the idea 
from the symbol, and strive to petrify the 
living \\ ord of God ’ 

“Wlieo K religion so longer either ereatet deter 
tniuef Of directs action when it ronset ooMwerof 
taenfiee erben it no longer hatmonltet ana nnitet 
the d fferent branches of bumaa actiritj erben Its 
V ta] conception ceaees to inform new sjmbotrv or 
new manifestations in art science or cit 1 1 fe— that 
religkia u expiring'’ Motionless sphinxes in tbe 
Tsst desert joa inertly canteoplate tbe itaadosr of 
the centuries as tbej pais Paith is perish ng among 
the peoples because the dogma that Insp ted it no 
longer corresponds to tbe stage of edneatioo stbicb 
they in falhlmenC of the pros dential plan base 
reached 

The new faith oo longer accepts a privt 
leged interpreter, a sole immolate Reveal 
er betweeathe people and God Jesas *aja 
Mazztoi, we love as tbe best of oar human 
brothers The Catholic dogma hamanises 
God , our dogma teaches the slow.progres 
sive diviaisation of man The teachings of 
Jesns and tbe Apostles constantly msist 
upon onrdivorceuom all terrestrial things 
as a condition of moral improvement of 
salvation They preach tbe suicide of tbe 
man within us , the renunciation of every 
natural desire , abdication of every aim of 
social transforoation , lodiSerence to 
every earthly good , resigned acceptance of 
everything evil unreasoning suomissioa 
to the powers that be, exclusive import 
ance given to the work of internal purifi 
cation 

* CbnstiuB ebuntj vruruthet u meuDs of pu< fyiog 
OSes owo soul than tfaeseose of a comoioo ■ in 
which It was Cod t will that man should real se bere 
below It did not oxer pass tbe I alts of tiencToleDcc 
aud led to no atteapt to destroy the caoset of 
bnmau bauger asd m scry Lose of coButr; and 
that lore which embraces (he geueratioas of tbe 
fctsre sod b deroted ctcd suto sacd&ce for the r 
take that lore which w II sot tolerate (be brsud of 
loequal ty or tlarery on tbe brow of a brother mac 
was nukoowo to Cbr stlao moral ty Tbe true conn 
try tbe real borne of Cbnitlan free oieo aad equals 
W-aa.beArAiLi,e.Ter^ marLwaj^b/ytAilr^lpd- wi^hliwvinw. 
tb ther (cititas dal] sod the greater b s suOrrings 
OB earth the stronger tbe hope he m ght euterta n of 
bis son] s future aad ofeeleitialjoy Tbe world was 
abaodooed to Satao Kelgoo taugbt mao to re- 
nounce It religion which was al ke bis Isolation and 
h t refuge, it imposed eo mtsi oa ol earaeet and 
resolute struggle and of slowly progress re butcer 
taia xictory 

Chnatianity is, therefore the, religion of 
tre indiridnal man, ‘but remember that 
life la given to yon lo order that you may 
31H-6 


endeavonr to improve the society in which 
we live, to purify ond enlarge its /aith 
and to nrge forward in the path of eternal 
truth the men who snrround you, and who 
will bless your work” The Book of God 
IS not closed , God is spirit, and there is 
continnous revelation of thespintol God 
through humanity Revelation which is, 
as Lessing says, the education of tbe 
human race, oescenda cootmuously from 
God to man Each religion is a fragment, 
enveloped in symbols of the eternal truth 
Having accomplished its mission, that 
religion disappears ‘ Columns of the 
temple which tbe generations are bnilding 
to God our religions succeed and are 
linked to one another sacred and neces 
sary each and all but having each and all 
their determinate place and value accord 
log to the portion of tbe temple they sus 
tain ” The world is athirst of God of 
progress and of unity \ou snbstitnte for 
uod an idol an lolallible Pope ’ Therefore 
the Papacy will be swept away 

To ux your gate always on the Past, 
and avert it from the Future, is puerile 

How wb U w< sre »p Pg our fatherp w« forget 
that oar fatbera aptiJ so oae and were great beeauie 
of tb a Tbe r aipIratiOBa Sowed frOB costempor* 
sryaoareea froo ibeeeeda of tbenatrei from the 
Butuceof tbeie eueirouRieot Aed preeUety becauw 
the •eatromeDt tbry employed waa adapted to the 
purpoae they bad )o view tb^ worked miracler 
Wby do we aot act aa they did 7 Why wh le atody 
iog aod feapectiog trad tioa ibould we Botmore 
oaward 7 We oo^t to worab p tbegreateeia of our 
fatbera aod *eek io tbe r tombs a pledge of tbe 
futuce Bottbelulore itself Tbe fntcre isneforeai 
aod God tbe father of all rerelatloua and all ages 
alonecaa po Dt out tbe lulia te way Up tbea 1 aad 
let as be great in oar turn Our fathers repose 
tranqa I aod proud la tbeir tombs They aleep I ke 
wamoTS sfltT battle wrapped la tbete flag Pear 
not (bat yoa will gr exe them But let es adxauce m 
tbenanieofCod UewlI return hereafter to lay at 
It* foot there where our fathers lie some of (he 
laurels that our own bands bare won Tbe old Age 
cao alia o its aclual fu Slmeat only lu the baptism of 


'The end of politics is the application of 
tn. the. awi C'yirsfc/irtfcroij til 
a nntion in its double activity, domestic 
sod foreign ’ Therefore it Is necessary to 
have a right conception of our Duty, not 
only to God but to the family to the 
coontry, and to Hnman.ty Dolj is tht 
mother of selfsacnace, the inspirer of 
ercat and nobla thinus The familV 13 tha 
cradle of hamanity, the coantry of the 
heart, and the angel of the iimily 
woman 'In her there is treasurs enongh 
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ofcmaBapat.onfromnnjust«oclttl cond.lioni If 

do BOt firttcoaqosr a country for 
there If oo country there I* no 
which JOB can appeal, the cRoUm of seliolefe 
WOKU JO hft« the oooer hand keeps it, 


of consoling tenderness to allay every 


paxo. 

“Lore and respect Woman Do not seek only con 
sohtlon in her. but strength, inspiration, a redonblloR 
of eonr Intellectual and moral faculties Blot out ot 
your mind nny idea of supcaonty toher.youhace 
hone whatever The prejudice of ages has created 
throuch unequal education and the perennlnal oppres 
Sion of the laws that appirenf fntellectnal lofcrionty 
which you use to day as an argument for maintaining 
the oppressioa But does not the history olallop 
pression teach you that thus* who oppress rely always 
for their justiGcation upon a fact created by them 
selves? The feudal classes withheld edu atlon from 
you, sons of the people, almost up toourowaday. 
and then from your want of education they drew, and 
still to-day draw, their arguments for ercludiag you 
from the sanctuary of the city, from the place where 
the laws are mad», from the right to vote which 
initiates your social mission The owners of the 
negroes in America declare the race radically inferior 
and Incapable of education and yet persecute who 
everseeksto edncateit Por half acentury the sup 
porters of the reignlug families have afhrmed that we 
Italians are illStted for liberty, and meanwhile by 
laws and by the brute force of mercenary armies they 
keep every way closed by which, it the dUability did 
veatly esist, we might overcome It foe ourselves— as 
If tyranny eoold ever be an edncation for liberty ” 

' Today, naif of the human family, the half from 
which we seek lospiratioa and cousolatton. the half 
to which IS eutraated the first education of our 
ebildreu, is, ^ a singular contradicttoo, declared 
eivdly politiAlty, aud socially unequal and isci 
eluded from this unity The emanclpattoa of woman 
should be always coupled with the emaucipation of 
the working man ' 

After tbe lamily, comes the country. 

‘A country is not a mere territory , the particular 
territory is only its foundation The country is the 
idea which rises npoo- that fonndation , it is ibe 
sentiment of love, the sense of feUowsbiplwbich finds 
together all the sons of that territory 'A conntry 
is not an aggregation it is an nssocjaCioo There is 
no true country without a coiform right There u 
no true country where the uniformity ot that light 
IS violated by the existence olcaste, privilege, and 
Inequality— where the powers and faculties of a 
large number of individuals are suppressed or 
dormant In such a state of things there cou be no 
Nation no people bat only a mnUltnde, a fortuitous 
agglomeration of men whom circumstances have 
■bronght together and differercnt ciTCumstances will 
separate Your Country should be your temple 
uod at the imnrait, a people of equals at the base.’ 

But before assoctatxvg ourselves with 
the Nations which compose Humanitr we 
must exist ns a Nation 

broik,,. « JSJ™ " 

are the bastards of Bamacity Soldiers to»k,«X**** 
banner, Iirahtes amonir the'na+.^^l* with^t a 

cjru.n’ji - t Cdl’^oJirT' 


s alone, and he who has the upper hand keeps 

since there If no common safejjoard for the mteret 

of all Do not be led away bv the Idea of 
TOor materia! conditions wUbout first iolvlng t 
national question You caon^ do it . . . O 
brotherf, love yotir conntry. Oar conntry ii out 
home, the home which God has given us. placing 
therein a nomeroui family which we love and 
loved by, and with which we have a more ‘Otiffla" 
and quicker communion of feeling nnd thought tnft 
with others, a family which by its coocenlratiun 
upon a given spot, and by the homogeneous nature 
of Us elements, it destined for a special kind of acu 
vity Oarcoonlry IS onr field of labour^. InlaoJU'* 


latt according to true principles for our country 
are labouring for Humanity ; our country is tne 
fulcrum of the lever which we have to wield for the 
common good If we give np this fnlcrum we run th« 
risk of becoming useless to our country and to 
lluffiaoity ” 

The individual is too weak, and Human- 
ity too vast. Hence, m order to enable us 
to multiply our forces and powers of 
action indefinitely, Humanity has been 
divided into distinct groups, and thus the 
seed of nationnlity has been planted, This 
IS the nationalism of which Mazzini speaks 
and of which he is universally regarded 
as the apostle, and the idea underlying it 
has been well expressed in the following 
lines of the present poet-laureate's latest 
poem, ‘England to India* : 

Truth Is as Beauty unconfioed 
Various as Nature is Man’s Mind j 
Each race and tnbe tS a flower 
Set Id God B garden with its dower i 

or special lostinct , and man’s grace 1 

Compact of all, mast all embrace r . 
China and Ifid, Hellas or Prance, 

Each bath its own inheritance ] 

And each to Truth's nch market'britigs 
Its bright divine imaginings. 

In rival tribute to surprise 
The world with native merchandise 
The following passage from Mazzini is 
almost prophetic, and rings the clarion- 
call of justice and freedom and truth to 
the august delegates to the internatiorial 
Peace Conference now assembled in Pans : 

* Goversmeats have disfigured the design of God, 
Which you may see clearly marked out. as far, at 
east, as regards Europe, by the courses of the great 
mountains and by 
,f cood'tlons, they have disfigured 
tty jealbusy of the jost 
others , disfigured it so much that to 
Prince toV, nation except England and 

correspond to thii Idesign - 
*^'80 Will infallibly be fulfilled 
of the ‘““ate spontaneous tendencies 

be sureties sanction,^,??, v replace the arbitrary divisions 
teguile yourselves with the hoM v?Hl be rl The map of Europe 
pe vnu ne re-made The Countries of the Peoples vAlI 
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nse, defined by ifce Toiee of the free, upon the 
rnia* of the Coontrie* of Klog* sod pneifeged 
dasses. Betieeen those coontries there will be 
hareDony sod brotherhood And then the work of 
Uans&aity for the gtoeral *m horatiQo for the 
diseorery ond application of the real law of be 
earned od In association and d stnbnted accordlBR 
to local capacities will be accorapi shed by peacefal 
and progressirc derelopmest ~ 

Wnttcn more than balf a ceiltar^ ago, 
the truth of these observations is jast 
being made apparent to the dawning 
vision of the great nolitical thinkers of 
the day 

Those who teach morality, limiting its 
obligations to country, teach a more or 
less narrow egotism Progress is the law 
ofhnman natnre, and Hamanity alone, 
contiQQons through the generations and 
throagb the general intellect fed by the 
indiTidnal intellect of each of its members, 
can gradnallj unfold the dwme idea and 
apply it Generations have progres<»i?ely 
improved, and will continne to improve 
the conception formed by Horaanity of 
God, His law, and our duties 

' it It ofbttle sr* I thst yoa wenbip tbe traib lo 
year fattrtt if error rates yoar brotbert lo eoiDe 
other coraer of this <tnb which Is oar conaos 
Botbtr and yoo do sot desire sad eadearonraa 
far uliti to year power to oterlhroi* it, you are 
false to year dsty. Aad wbererer tiaaao aatore 
growl better, wbererer • aew tratb te woo wherever 
aaiep forwara is takea oa the path of edaealion of 
progress aad of morality ftisaiiep » gam which 
Will bear fro t looner or later for the whole of 
Hamaaicy Tbe tiine bas come to teach mea that 
aihscaaattj Is « iiaste body w« ate all of os aa 
oemberi of that body boood to work for its 
derdopmrst, aod to make Its I (e most barmooi 
oas aetire «ad tlrooir We iioprove with 
the iraproTvmeat ol Hanaaiey oor wiiboat 
the improvenieat of the whole e»B yoa hope 
that yoor own moral and material coodil oas 
w II Improve-. .. -yoar souls with tbe-ezrrptlon of 
thcveiy few rarn of eserptiooal power caoaoe free 
themselves from Che isSsence of the rlemeots omd 
whreb they nist, jsst as the body however loVnst 
Its coastitation easoot escape from the eSreCS of 
eormptairaroaod it In whatever land yon may 
^ wherever a man is figbtfog tor right for joatice 
for truth, there is yoar brother wbererer a mao 
saSerf throogh the oppress on of error of lujastice 
ol tyranny thtfeis your brolbtr- Be a^llea of 
this faith, apostles ot tbe brotherhood of nations 
and of tbe nnity of tbe hutnao race— a principle ad 
mitted to-day la theory bat denied In practice 
Maz 2 iat also speaks of certain fanda 
mental rights, foremost of which is 
Liberty 

'‘Without LiberCy morality doesnotesitt becaaae 
ir there is DOt Ireedotn ol choice between good and 
ev I between devotion to the common progress and 
the tp rlt of egoism there is no res pons b lity With 
oat liberty no iroe society es sit becanie betsrecn 
free men and slaves thece can be no assoc atira trat 


only don) nlon ol some over others i-iberly Is 
aacredastbe iadividnal whose I fe it represents Is 
•nned %htrt there Is not Liberty I fe is reduced to 
a mere organic fanction A roan who allows his 
Liberty to be violated Is false to h s own nnlnre and 
a rebel agft nst tbe decrees of GOd ’ Personal I ber 
ty, liberty ol locomotion 1 berly ofrel gioos belief j 
liberty ol opinion on all fnbjects liberty ol express 
iDg opinion through tbe press or by any other peace 
fnl method btarty of association so as to be nble to 
cnltivate your own ra nds by contact With the minds 
ofothers .liberty of trade in all the prodnctions of 
your braios and bands } these are all things which 
noonemaytake from yon Cod bat given yon 
Iboogfat no one has the right to restrain it which la 
tbe comnitiaiaa ofyonr sonl with the semis of yonr 
brothen and the only way of progress winch we 
have Tbe press mnst be absolntely free, thergbts 
of tbeiBlellect are inviolable and any preventive cen 
lorsb p IS tyranny; aoc ety may only pueith the 
odeoee* ofthe pen inch a* the incnlcation of crime 
and openly immoral teaching as it posiifaes other 
ofleoees Pan sfament decreed by a solemn pubic 
tadgment is a coostuneace ol human reipoeiib l>ty 

wb teevery intervention be/brcAancf is a negat on of 

liberty 

The ngfat ofedacation is another funda* 
mental right 

t? cbont edoeatioo yon caeoot choose rgblly 
betwtvogoodandsi I yoneanoot acquire a know 
ledge ofyonr owo rights yoo canoot obtain that 
•bare la pol (ical } fe witbont wb cb yon will never 
•oec^ In emaneipatlog yonrselvei yon cannot 
define yoar own life work lo yoarielves Cdacatlon 
Is tbebread ofyonr semis Wvtboatit yont facaltitt 
lieoambaod sefro tful 


Therefore, 'ask, and exact, tbe cstab 
Iishmeot ofa system of free national edu 
cation, compnlsory for nil * 

The third important right is the right 
of association Jl Progress be the Jaw of 
life, association is tbe guarantee of pro 

8TCS3 


The wider the more intimate and comprehensive 
yoor assocutioD with yonr brothers the further will 
yon advaoce on the path of individual progress ’ 
Inertia and cooleut with tbe condiliOD ol things 
alreadv ex st og and sanctioned by tbe common eon 
•eat ol oankifld are habits of mind too natnial in 
men to allow a single lod vidual to shake and over 
come them 6at the assoctstloa of a tninotity wIikU 
grows every day can do iL Aiioc atioo Is tbe 
metbodofthefatorr Witbont It the State would 
reraaia etationary enchained to the degree of civtti 
satlOD already reached 


naai/Liatiuii ujusl uc peuceiui US pur 
pose must be to persuade, not to compel 
It must also be public ‘Outside these 
limits, liberty of Association among citi. 
zeosisas sacred and inviolable as Pro 
gress, to which it gives life ’ 

But “sweet are indiflerence and oblinon 
to the man who sits m tbe sanctuary of 
his family, surrounded by smiling iaccs 
while the wintry Wist -blows w.tho"?; 
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and tlie snouflnlc^, swift and fine, beat 
nffamst tbe panes of a douWc \sindo\v.*’ 
“DoyoobopetodrtiRtbMtfaTOiiiilt* ol fotlntt 
from their apathy by aimply preacbtnf: of joat 
nahls ? You taujt preach to them a new iphno»opDy 
oflife, hold np beFore them a dctt conception of the 
ideal—tbeUeal ofduty. Todo that yon moit hate 
railh.” “ —.it will traniUte Into art the tellKlon* 
and social philosophy; it ntll inrroaod veitn It* 
owo bcautifnl light o-oatan Tho thongh a falleO 
ac;;tl is ever nearer to heaven than n e (t will sln;t 
tbejoy* of martyrdom, the Immotlality ol the ran- 
qnishedi tie tears that expiate, the suQerinffs that 
purify, the reetaoxits aod tnt hopes, the tradition of 
one world intereroven in the cradle of another. It 
will murmur words of holy consolation to those 
children of sorrow horn belore their lime, those fated 
and puissant sonls who . ..have no confidants on 
earth .. . ... And it will teaeh tbe yoang the Rfcat. 
ness ol self saerihee, the virtue o! constancy and 
sllenccshow to be alone and yet despair not, bow to 
endure without aery sod an existence of torments 
balfnnderstood, nnlcnowa, loos yean of dctuiloos 


nttd Mtteffless arc! wonnds. all without » 

It will lc«b a belief In future things. »« 

raiHu promote If, wUhonlahope la IbU We o' «««• 

*"*.Vgatn raid npain in reading the 
call ofdutj, preacbed so eloquently oy » 
mind permeated rtith the sense ot ll 
dkincand devoted to the renlisalton oi 
thedivine idea on eartb t\bicb it nevc 
ceased to regard ns a prcpnralton lo 
heaven, have we been repmded of tuc 
opening lines of the Isopanishad : 

tiif »rxf«n<'I w*T*rt<^nT[ I 

Hn vnn «ti tr<; 'I's ’^1 ■ 

f fnir: i 

rafv, ■fTsirflsIiris, *f ***^ < 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 01' BOOKS 

• EnoUSH. are profoundly soggestite. and «ni give the Ixsok * 

* .. t, n t , wetreaatnt talue amooR that growioR body of liter* 

lirDtiS NiTlONAUSS«-//r state which seeks to Interpret the sonl of India to, 

altttes by B C Pal S R Uurlhy 6" Ca . Tnflt’ 


This slender volume of 23S pages consists of tea 
character lUetches. Tbe subjects, with the eieepttoo 


the snt of the wotld __ . 

The book Is one to be read from cover lo cover 
and wtshaU not mar Us Interest by trj'n* to »?«* 
manse Us contents, mneb as we should hare liked to 
©fM7'Tiiak"a'nd"Sis'tet Kivedito, ' om 'alt BeogMis'. do so VTc cannot, bowever, refrain from lajing that 
and all of tbem are leaders of the Nationalist move* to tbe greotest of bts characters, Sir Uabmdrannth 
toenf hence the title of tbe book Tbe getnp and Togore, wbo leads oQ tbe voloce, Mr Pal teems to 
binding are excellent, tbe letter press teat and bold, os to be rather unjust. U, •• {’f’l ^ *•?!*. 

hut printing rnislakts abound, cspeetally in the cntli damning with (slat praise, for Mr Pal has paid bis 
er chapters So much (nr the ont’ide oitbc work homage unreserredly to the greatest lirinp genius in 
The author, Mr. Bip'nchandea Pal. W the best the Indian world of letters, but sometimes U has 
exponent ol the philosophy of Natfonobsm no this seemed to ns that tbe praise oflenngs rvhich he has 
side of iodis By bis Intellectual rquipment, well' bestowed with his Tight band he ha* sooght to lake 
digested erudition, political training, and bts natural away with bis left. One instance must sufEce, for we 
abilities as thioket and WTittr, lie is well qualified to do not like to enter into a controversy which would 
discourse on the subject of bis choice And tbe book almost surely be disapproved by Rabindranath him 
Is replete with pregnant observations, showing deep «lf According to Mr. Pal, Rabindranath has led tbe 
insight and a profound grasp of the polittcsl. philo- revolt ngalnst tbe intellectual and moral bondage of 
sopbteal and cultural aspects of Indian Kationahsm Eniopcan civilisation ‘with greater conrnge and 
—all presented ID Ungnage which has a distinct liter' effect than anyone else’ (p 29) And yet, under the 
ary flavour and IS as far removed from tbe style oT gnise of a new abstract Cosmopolitanism or Unlver' 
tbe hustings as it could well be Many of the studwi sabsm, be u said to have drifted into the safe role of 
arc obviously scrappy— -that of Aravmda Chose, asocial and religion* reformer, which lo part ot least 
in eudowment, education and character pefbaps has contribnted to his European success (rp 24-30). 

^ ^ Nationalists tbongb tbe Many proof were needed that this is a most cruel and 
J11** ?. j 's disappointingly meagre— unjust aspersion, it lies in Rabindranath's American 

Some eba- lectures on Nationalism A bolder attack on some of 
« the ideals of modern Enropean civilisation, right fn 

Bengal, the nature religion of Sister ea* Mv PaVs exposition of Indian Nationalism shows 

Aaithoaviftu ot the Saint Bijoykn8hnaGoawanM**ip\ **°*l°v*s of social reform la tfaorougfaly 

swatm.ctc) dmasteful to tbe conservative instincts of the No*- 



jeaHj 

baitoadjnitthepantotht I.JTif * i^* P*** '* 
pre*«.l. A.Be«,?fnl«^ oi**-' 

qnarttr of « watury^ha* hadTJJ"!, '“ •*** 

itmejlbeadmftttd ihaf ‘ Aad. 

Ihta Ret.ral haa mo 4 or !«/ “■«»!*>* 

taken note of the nrofMf coaaeiootly 

BrahnoSamajMdK rr!,L.?*7 '•'«'’ *^ ***« 

oftheUar fh*"?. -., .h*"*”* ‘“•titotlon. 

ofreiijtaBce.folar aa mnS^i 'aiomeaecae a work 
are concerned ’ (p 2121 “Th and tdeals 

“OTcment la India 

Reaction or Revival ri* '«rgely indebted to thia 
•trw^ftb and ua oaJertt bothof.ta.aoer 

connection between Rra^i.l^ . a a *P The 
thaa cftablithed it n nn ** ^“tionalirm bring 
•honld be looked noon with Mform 

the bationallita ^ by a lectioo of 

Pbytical nan, and doei not J ««»fi'>ed to the 
«>teIofiltd«iin iVd,a®V„*i‘;®?' •* ‘o oar >d« 
regarded a* ho»til«°have**e«*^***^‘^ “**100$ 

“oraJly and *6 lll«tl!i,l" »!?* "* ««terially. 
trana (1S33 ^ p. tboa coo 

"The patriotiim af patnotirin 

Ic... i.rX •“ ""•, "" 

«««Xet lose to encSap.M Viih .». in*P*^* ’ *' 

fare, not oalv iha *i“ 1** •Rembraoog 

France, all ciTfliiatina*"?!^ deareit bot all 
manr, on the eoaVrarr 

eonfractJoe the heart "“"nwiog aiui 

cold . in hM/na ro ‘'cnerV ®°“'r»®‘* •» the 

and coimopolitao, and in’adonr**'"*^ *“ 
and eacIa.iJe GemanUo ■■ a?h 

«“ Vo 

p.toot J;,S:i 3 "mofl teS' a '■Uo.l..? 

own nation 'from within hv^l ?ti"**^“”***®‘ W’ 
goodneia and ttreoath anZ.Ta .V"* "P **•*”* 

My tolerant of ffirtai Ta* “*f"t>n>e for 

toleratioa it carried h. '«”«“> ‘bit 

Mofaitil. ererV^Me^ {* 

conditiODiknowitohVtcoiC R^sVT' 


reviews and .notices or books 
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pl&S>l=g§3g 

oalnralcoDierTatiim fn 1051 *so 
national, tn, on the on‘e'’hand"i;,th "..^ 17 ^ 

k:,v,i BV.r.vW'io'tsrl"' '"'i« ■»«'„■, 

t?ith"*'*d” nnpopnfar itrnggle oo'^lbf 

aoda.,.tS;J b^.a.e It «a?not J? 

.piaicM ,1 m .1.."." I, all '» >‘p 

Olw ..Di,m.Dt whbh .Tid.nij. s ! 
doea not, for he bai a finer -nj ..t. Kabiodraoath 
olUm, and it i* tbi* which mir.” ki*^ P*‘^ 

Renew, September, ipij) */ J dl?B*aY 
wnotry), »t would have been goite eatv Va^®” 

I... 

otagraofbitcoDDtryaBd eaiie" j”* 

at toeial refornsers It 11 diffimirT*'^ kare a fl og 

te,Taiv:.!SibT-bV.S 

kat never done ^o aid Ia 

and blamed orlbodorinstitntioniarrAj “®* pr»'«d 
detent without aitumiogthe roleJXr^''’? “‘'■r 

erorofattaoDcb llind^ thonab h,.*^ t®*“ 

4 ai,b“ wt^’u 2r“a'd?’Bocc orthV* Of 

?• f*" ®f ‘k« ' edanta which it th? hi 5 “'*®* “"'Ter 

cal Ideal of the Brahmo Sama, (nl 5^"*,^ ‘keologi 
following expoaitiODt of Wtf^n. Bnt tie 

*iii 
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wonia caxT There i* nolbtoR jape, no 

nor where The rcoder Is reminded of Ibcilateol 

knowleclRC possessed bj oO*" 

nnd IM to consider whnt the Uintlus did Thptyle 
of the oolhor Is emmentlj suitable for the work, ond 
the cet up escellent ^ ^ l t tu. 

It IS not possible for n rerfcwer io checl: the 


reVteTe Ins «nPeriTig« ard set him upon the Irneil and 
hiclieat basis of his life— all these eUmenls are sn the 
worslip of God. Whatever contributes to human 
misery whatever retards the de'^elopments of human 
ity, whatever obstructs the ndvnnce ol man into hU 

proper and conscious life 10 Cod Is therefore an out nf>«€Uiie lor n revicwc, lu »— 

rape against God himself Nnraynna >» tncciracr of every statement made tn the book or to 

seekiDRto revcalandrealisenimself m and tbronRh o ” ^ soutee. There may bcdiffer 

the life of each individual man nod woman and ««« « ‘i» or'Rinoi u v oftbefaets 

through the life orhumanlty The bondage of man «« o* OP‘°‘ 0 " “» *0 "'“V j also in 

IS In "on. sense the bondage of Kara, ana n.msell. to ^ from Tblc“lhe author 

o’, .h. a,4re’oob „v,.. ... .. .b.t 

(liscoTertes on the oilier, because other nations coma 
male similar ones There was a real need of a handy 


e order to which one turns ogam and oRaiQ for 
helpful suggestion and Inspiration ^ 

RihDo AcniBVcsitws is ExacT Scibscb —Pr At>/ 
£tn»y Aumar Sariarof lit A'afienaf Ctttmdtf EduectttH, 
B<ngal ti me Si fagti Cletk pmet $t oo, Lengmant 
Grim £r* Ce 

This ts a handy little rolame from the facile pea 
of Prof Sarkarwbo has been lately Bending ns tn 
tenting reports on foreign lands la the rtefacehe 
tells ns that ' it has beea songhtto present a core 
preheosiTC, thonsh very brief aceonot of the entire 
icicntiGc work of ancient and raedisval India in the 
perspective of development in other lands" Re re 
aloososthat 'its worth shonld however, be csti' 
mated in the light of the parallel developments 
among their contemporaries the Greeks the Chinese, 
the Grno Romans the Saracens, and the medueval 
Buropeans ' 


volume like this for a rapid albeit an imperfect nod 
disconnected, survey of Hloda achievements m 
positive science 

A pernsal of the book forcibly reminds ns of the 
nerf for explorloR untrodden fields, scrutinising 
known ones and nccumnlatlDg data for the purpose 
of ft fuller history Whoever thonght that a rich 
harvest m the shape of commentaries awaited the 
patient scholarship of a Dr Seal, or that our reeotal 
store of ancient history could be appreciably Increas- 
ed by a single labourer? The work has to be done 
by competent nindn*. who are better fitted by their 
invironmeDt and inbented cnlture (bnn a foreigner 
to judge nod interpret properly the significance of a 
term, perhaps a strav illnstratiOD, or eveo ameta* 
phor« Many el the I'lindn writen who have attempt 
...p.— ed to tell us the work el their ancestors fall, curiously 

Th. work i> tkrrrloi. rrt, onbu.ooi and rriioir.. ‘topwlfol' 

an amount of labour which, to us, would appear -• . ..« — •> .t. 

stupendoQS a fair amount of knowledge not only 
of each branch of eeieuce but also of its historical 
development from the ancient times almost down to 
the present not only fn India but also fu other lands 


and abroad philosophical losigbt rarely met with 
among specialists Nor can the work be intended for 
eyry reader For be must posse's a similar aroount 
of knowledge In order to appreciate the perspective 
view presented to him The task it not Ighteoed 
even when the author tells us that ‘the roam object 
of this little book 18 to furnish some of the chrooo 
logical links and logical eSoities between the tcien 
tihc investigations of the Hindns and those of the 
.1 Chinese and Saracens ' Nor when we are 
told that all the achivemenls of the Hindus In any 
uranch of science have not been "treated man 
tlthnVi” manner" For we actually find the 
maHrl Into eighteen topics inclnding matbe- 

W,!. chemistry and kinetics, 

"‘»™i '■"<'> 1 ; 


entkisra of t^eslern scholars and beli tiling the worth 
by their cbdod, and the other ns blindly showing 
racial bins in the opposite dimtion and extolling 
every idea whicb can be deciphered in a Saoskrit 
verse It is difiicnU to say who are less fitted for 
the task The worst sinners are undoubtedly those 
who cannot say that they do not know, do not 
nDderstand, but boldly put tbeir own interpretation 
on sofra;, phrases and words and there find reasons 
for condemning the Hindus Objective science with 
out a syotbetic philosophy as the basis is apt to be 
conceited and dogmatic It is easy to dte instances 
of wrongjudgment based on a fictitious interpreta 
tioo Thus writers on Hindu Chemistry while 
naming the five classes ofstnffs which form material 
bodies have a line to say that the Hindns regarded 
the earth and water as ebemical elemeatsl \et it 
IS DOW well known that at least some of the inetals 
such as iron, tin, lead, copper, silver, and gold were 
in use among the Aryans of the Vedic literature and 
Jhatby the Cih century A D the Hindns recognised at 


and the 11™” aoa pnysiology, na 

A bibliography Vf’T^’Vofam^r^a^nd^ three d”oeens of stones suitable for ornaments 

to the book shows that thi. snihn. i,-. is It after all so very dlScuU for one ignorant 


s. shows that the author na* 
f^the ho/y ofU* the lef^nce's 

sma!Ui«if Considering Its 


after bU so very dlScuU for one ignorant 
of modern chemistry to separate at least some of 
the ingredients out of different samples of the earth’s 
crust ? It IS equally wrong to translate the three 
onstusorthe human system assumed in the Hindu 
practice ^ medicine by the words air. bile and 
of triad of life Is 
the Sankhyaphilo 
allegorited as Brahma, 
surprise^ ,s that the grand 

JVOf barkar has not mentioned the 80<alled 
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“tlcffleots" recogniied bj the Htnda!, bat n sot 
bapp7 Nihea be ectite* that ' both is the East snd 
the West ehetoistrj ^at at first alehemj.'* This 
statemeot regarding the East has yet to b« proved 
Besides, the aathor has appareotfr donbu abost 
this For be wntrs imtsediatelr after that efaemii 
try eras ’’pnoclpany a haadmaid to the leleaee or 
art o( meolciae ’’ SimiUrly ve canoot coramead the 

aathor'a eompamoD of the Hlnda dhata veithGreeV 
hamoara when he irrite* that "(be physiologr [?] of 
hssiosr, vibateTee its ^orth. is older is Isdia thas 
in Greece,' The fact is. the lliodu dbata faas to be 
Dflderstood apart from the foar Greek hamoors 
Beiidet, ereo if the rata of the Uiadas be tranitaecd 
as "air,” caa it be called a bninour ? 

A elanag Instance of wrong jedgmest based os to 
■affieient endesce is afTorded by the oft repeated 
aisertion that the litndss irete indebted to the 
Greeks for tbeir ksowledge of astroaomy Prof 
Satkae It peefeeUy tight wkeo he says that “tt is 
difEenit to tee precisely arhat the Misdas borrowed 
‘iioce to DO case do the nsmerieal data and resnlts ia 
the system of the two peoples exactly eorrespoad " 
He has boweecr, aacoascloasly fallen into the trap 
laid by sBpefficial writers and reiterated Varahaa 
"eandlj ackaowledgaent of the fact that (hit science 
U ‘weU eetabliihed ataong the barbacUa Vaeanas ' ” 
But the fact is that \arsha did not refer to tbe 
scieeeeof aitraasrayi be referred to astrology at 
practised by fottBae-iellers, the dairagcaa bsery 
oae knows that tbe emdei, aitrologicslly mioded. 
borrowed a heap of tohblih eot ooly uom tbe early 
Creekt, bat also from tbe Sateeeos at a latee date 
SseeestUioosof one race mlagle rapidly wUb those 
of naoibee when there is latercoarse between tbe 
two. 

Bat tre bare «o time to go lato deUtts, or to 
qaarret orcr (be eapscities of tbe Uiodss to baild ap 
a nellisatioQ peeaiiatly their own. It it admitted oo 
all bands that they poesessed an Batiralled power of 
aaalytie wbleb tome entice woald have at tobelieee 
dterfep^ only id mrUphyiicat sobtlecy These 
apparently forget that thit snbtlety is as ooeba 
work of Intellect as positive science. U it, howeeer 
time to repeat that the Hindus were mote praetreaf 
than msay imagine They did not regard all kinds 
ofkaowledge as of roast worth at any rate tbe 
present cABt of kaowledge for Its owo take was on 
aaown i for coaid It seer be an tod In itself 7 A dse 
recognitionof this fact IS accessary In eeery history 
Of the ancient lllados be it a history of their ebemlco* 
phyrical scieaces or of their society and politics 
VraetKai necessity compelled Ibem to dimoeer ways 
and nieaDs of helag and lieiog well tbe seed of fotare 
tcieoce Inst as men were compelled to be honters. 
though haotiDg Is at preieat a psitlme Thiset 
pUiBS why the niadst did not care to catalogne tbe 
stars or the plants and animals of forests, or eetn to 
enoBCiate acofflettical ibeortms (ot which they bad 
no ttse They did out despise this knowledge or e tea 
tbe dieersion of research, bat, as practical men. did 
not hesitate to aifc at the tame time Cal booo Plot 
Satkar like most biitorlaas appears to hare missed 
thefuadamental key to the flinda mind and is pro- 
bably ashamed to admit that tbe Itlsdns did not 
value knowledge bccaose it is knowledge. For be 
tells ns that the sole object of tbe Oinda spreiaHsts 
was *‘tbe discovery of tbe positive troths of the oiu 
verK or tbe laws ofoatnre according to tbe lights 
ofihciscdayt.” 'K< agree so iar as tbe tta'ement 
goes, bat demur if it refers to what they desgsated 
apata vlilyt, initnot knowledge, as distiagnith^ 


flora para ridja, saperior knowledge It does aot, 
however, fi^low tbat arts and laaaafattnies did not 
flonnsb, that the people preferred n volontary 
poverty, or that they were all ascetlct. Oa the 
contrary, as the aothur says, "India was tbe great 
est indastrial power of ontlciaitY" The difiereace 
Iks solei/ lO the point of view India adored the 
ascetK king Jaoaka, and, as far as history goes 
never like tbe French rerolntlonaries guillotined a 
Lavotsier, or declared tbat the nacion bad no need 
ofchcmists ProC Satkar need not have been npo- 
togetie and written that ‘from the standpoint of 
modern science a great part of all that Is des 
crib d here <S too elementary to have more than an 
antbropologica) [’] interesL For, consider for a 
motneat tbe fact tbat the present hare laherited 
what bat been left by (be past, and therefore appear 
ricbet by contrast Intelligeree faas not increased 
since the present have appeared and it is certain 
that the pceseat would have been losIgoiScaot and 
dark bad not the past slowly and patiently necaon 
laied the bard woo secrets of natare and oppened 
tbe way forligbt We therefore salute tbepastwith 
reverence be they of tbe East or of the West, and 
thank Prof Sarkar lor a presentation of the same 

Scn-rriFic Bnccatiov *vo Ivnus NeotBcr o? 
Sciavct. F P Varad, R A , U Se, Profeitor 
0fPb/$ie» \I A 0 CoUegr, Ahgarb Dea^Sro 200 
pagts 1917 

Ins an address delivered by tbe aathor In 1917 
before the seientiSe society ef tb* Alisarb college, In 
tbe Foreword, be tells as 'that be feril tbat the sab. 
j«ct IS 10 several places far from being welMigetUd 
oraystematised and that tbe seqaence of facte it 
not everywhere strictly logical’ This u palnfsliy 
the •mpresiion when one tries to follow tbe 
aathor lo bis address wbieb is rendered obsenre 
by peofose quotalloes Ue would have been well 
advised bad he ao( yielded to "tbe Resolatioo ofthe 
Soewty and tbe perslsteat demands ofiUiadelatigable 
booorary secretary fur tbe publiuatioB of this 
book ’ in the present shape. The aathor informs 
as tbat "tbit book was originally written for tbe 
yooog bat “rcnlarrs tobupc tbat os it stands 
aowlt wiU afford to older persOBS who will accept 
Its lla tations, lotereitiag information coneeming 
tbescleotific rcgeoeratloa ol India and tbeplnee of 
science tn b complete scheme of ediKaliou " tte 
expected to bebeaefited by bit seggcstions botbave 
bee* sadly disappointed “ScieBtifie regeaeration 
line wnentific education* tOonds mystenons and 
cannot be naderstood without tbe help of a eoroplele 
scheme The opioious of scientnCs and non 
scwntisis quoted o* the value of science have there. 

.K SBIerest. The bibliography 

appended will be osefal to onr College students. ^ 

WsTagreTaaCcovovrop Naycas. 

amtiirifij ej/Ss/vr ^ ****'"' 

water can be followed by • laymen in t^eiw " ‘ ^ 

J C.Rar. 

STT 7‘'‘7 ‘'s 
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collecllOD of chemical equations and a anytWag that is not already 
.or students going up for B A and B Sc. would bare been well m my opinion, ff theaathor 
Pinminatioos The endeavour of the authoi i9 good had written a true monograph on starch and 
“““t eeitainlT would have supplied aMong felt wllulose which the author has acknowledged would 


neeVofstudents" but It IS 80 fnfl of mistakes AI have a “special’ value of its own ” .i, , 

reldvthe erriagive 135 corrections, butyelthere Lastly, we must congratulate the author (and 
are many more mistakes Thus, beginning with Ue publishers) for the beautiful get up of the book, 
sho on cage 1 there are 2 mistakes both la the Indeed at first si^bt one would suppose that the 

nth line (equations, numbers); page 2 (line 5, book was done up in England. | 

bottom) noDD , page 5 (line 5, top) cinwamic | PC. CnATTOPADOTlT, 

page 67 (hoe 8 , bottom) /^osphoreted , page I ittls Boy'S Own BOOK, by B Anxmananda 
199 (hoe 18. top) Atacawte ^ O ; pag* 200 Can be had of Boys Own Home. 47 A Durga Charan 
(hot 9. top) glsoct. pap 207 (hot 5 and (5 lop) siral, Ulmm PmtSai. 

Ilarmotowe Hansmanuiie . page 208 (line 15 and ....... . . / »i.. , 

19 too) KiestIguAr, Kryolite , page 222 (hoe 6 . top) This little book it a coaUauaiioo of the series 
Rrlttan«l 8 etc known as Boy’s Own Primers in those primers the 

On oa"e’ 200 , bauxite is said to he found In France author has tried to tram the ears and vocal organs 
and even^n Iceland but no mention is made that it of the child and to accustom him to speak English 
IS found In India (Jnbhulpore) Tannin (page 199) Bat to this book, while contlnumg the habit ofeon- 
wheo boiled with water Is said to produce pyrogalhc versatioo, the object of the author is to enable the 
acid but strictly speaking only gallic acid can be child to express Ins thought lo English writing, 
converted Into pjrogallic acid by heating with water From this stage the boys will begm to read and 
under pressure On page 17, it is mentioned that write English 

almond oil when acted by chlorine and bydnodlc The author is a great believer In teaching the 
acid give respectively benzoyl chloride and toioeoe Indian boys the English language by the direct 

The ^rmnla given is that of nrtiBeial oil (essence) of method English is compulsory throughout iu the 
bitteralmonds and not of almond oil. secondary spools of India But the Indian boys 

1 would reqnest the antbor to issue a new edition require an uonsnally long period to write and speak 
of the book and make it as free from typographical the language with readiness and intelligence 
mistakes as possible so that It may be really osefnl The old method ol teaching a living laajgnage like 
to students Every alternate page may also be kept English as a dead language, compelling the hoys to 
blaak to that notes and additions may be made by cram grammatical rules and vocabulanes of word 
tbe student book, aud to undergo translation exercises/rom the 

Monaa’t Cqeuistbt iho CaEUtCit, Indcstrt op 7«7 beglnnmg, is mainly responsible for this nnsatls 
STABCn ANB CelluWSB, {with rtftrtnei t« Jniha) by wc^ryTtSuH 

7-flri«i C.Saru» Chaudhun. Af A . Primer of Chemistry, , However, it is bopefnl to observe that increasing 
hiunUh CslUte, Berhemfore (Benjal) Publishers, otteolion bas been paid donog the last few years to 

ButlertBerlh & Ce (ladii) Ltd, CaUutta Cleth bound the teaching of tbe beginners of English The direct 

tb,vin*-s<b, ania map of India, totS Prut Rs 31a method for the beginners has been mttodneed in 

^ ^ ■* many institutions We are glad to sec that a- * ’ - 


Some teachers insist that better result can be got 
by the old method in a shorter time BntSwami 
Animanaoda says with great confidence “This is not 


. ' ' , ■ , many institutions We are glad to see that an Indian 

In the preface the author writes “While engaged uacher like Swami AnimaSanda has published the 
.0 the study of starch and cellulose, the welter Telt result of actual experience gamed by following this 
tbe neceesily for a handy coropendion, on tbe subject method in bis class room. *»■’«> 
contaiuing up to date Information in all its bearings 
.... monographs based on otiginal sources have a 
speciality of their own With this end in view, it has 

teo .tumplrf th. pr.«ot TOlomi, to git. , trac'h.M 

bnef survey of the chemistry and the various cbemi to fine the nalm to t^he ® j 

h„. dr„=t .O9,r.«b.ar,og 5 '”,, i:."? .f J'f.* .t a.d 

CD stareh and ceWoJose, specjflWy JO the I/fiht of recent Th« .......si ..r <.k. t, i rtf 

researchti-theoritical and technological ' In prac /,?' X lo? 5® T 

tice. the author has dealt, In the small compass of but is Jwts of asentnee ‘ words separately 

150 pages (printed m big pica types) with oenrly e a 

every branch of organo-cbemical technology Thus, ceotences m the meanings of words or 

ainoug others, the following subjects have tees notic ( 3 , With k 1 * t. « j 

ed synthesis of Formaldehyde and ingar. plant we» in teleh^„ ^ ^ , 5°°’? teachers will do 

physiology. cbelQy theories on the mechanism in iJanl .®n inductively by means of 

synthesis , IndustHal education and industrial problem the^rhfM^n 7 12 “ Teachers are instructed to put 
01 lodlaj condeosed milk 1 manufacture of alcohol discovering grammatical 

(and remotely) of artificial perfumes aud scents f construction of sentences 


natural rubber and chemisttjr of synthetic rnbber “ specially suited to Indian children 

manaraeture of gas mantles, paper, artificial silk *"« observation of the psychology of Indian 

collodion and gun eotton , fermentation and disttila* ** “oticeable in his framing the lessons. He did 

tionprodueli of wood, etc The result is tha» tbe “ — — - 

tobjects have not received proper attealioo. tbe 

lines havit.(7 •‘ilir..'* ri.- t ; 


indorlnes haying ‘‘direct or indiwct beanna e 
siarcn aud etUalose” oceupviofi most Baii(>p xi 


‘•J'omatlc Engiwh'battried“to 

teaeb correct Eagbsfa 

1 V .. ® of a®d hints 

-! etUalose” occupying most space Tbe ‘O” of suggestions 

I*® outline of _ L.Auuono'i Ghosh 

^uentsUmnitbe said that he can searcelyl^ *N«T«o“& c?* G A 

f yateson fi. to . of Madras, hay* done a great service 
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^ndis bj briBgiag oat m ft lisad; 

. .100 of ipeecbei ftod Kriliogs ol one 
who tboaah not an lodian biosclf hai bceo all 
through bit life ft traff frieod of India ta the conrac 
of hit Prctideatlal addrcis to tbs Fifth ladiaa Nation 
alCoDgrcst bsid la Bombay, in 1SS9 Sir Wiltiani 
Wedderbnrn said ‘ "1 bare pasted ft qnarter of a 
ceotorj amoog yoa, aod dnciog that period ol time 
hate not koonn what it was to suffer an aakiodnest 
from ft natiTC of India During that period I bare 
beea in the lerrice of the people of India, and have 
eaten their salt And I hope to devote to their aer 
vice which still remains to me of active life ' . and Sir 
Vrilliam, at promised by him, eootioned to reader 
that service to India and ber people even to his 
retirement in Boglaod Tfaattbe ntterancei of such 
a true fneod of India, written or apaben oogbt to be 
tlndied with appreciation and gratitude by at all. 
needs no emphasis 

‘ \ FRIEVD of iNDIt — SeLECTIOVS mOM TIIF 


Speeches and WairiNCS or B G Hormman 
WITH FOREWORDS fy Vrt 5<lro;i»i Auitfll ftnif llr 
Vyerf Ifaitim, fji a6g Prict Ht t Pabttthid by 
\Iesirt iMbhmidin Povjtt Tatftte ami R btnia! 
Ram 70 Apdlo Sinrt Bomh/iy 

Mr Beniamio Guv Horoimao Editor of the 
Conthay Chresieh is heart and soat la sympathy with 
oar GOQatrymeB 10 tbeir aspiratiaas a* Iroe eititens of 
India aad a pemtal of this bonk will give a fair idea 
of what be baa to far been doiog towords teearieg 
tbiscad. 


SFERCHCS of BsL GtHCA&HXR Tilae «i|A a 
fomord by Hit Han Cantth Sriiruhna hkaftrJt 
ifsm&cr, fmptrial Conneif, fp lip Prxtt Rt 1-4 0 
Mttirs. R Tbirnmalai &. Co., of It-P Coral bfer 
chant Street. Madras bare, indeed, rendered « great 
service to tbe public by psbliih'ng these speecbe*. 
which embrace a period of iron 16S9 1919 ofLoka 
maaya Tilak , 

'Speeches ahd Writivcs of M K Gahdiii, 
teilA an IntfaducUan by iir C F dnifrrwi and a 
BiographKal Sktteh by Sir H S L Palab Pp 416, 
priced at Rs 3 


IVe owe this iplendidly bonnd book coolaloing 
I'veral portraits to tbe enterprising firm of rob) sb 
era Messrs. G A Natesso £. Co of Madras Mr 
Gandbi Is truly A patriotic son of India and bis 
tpeecbes and writings as well as ht,s actions ate 
woytby of tbe terloas study and altentioo of oar 
pehpic 9 

Speeches ikd MRnixes of PtXDiT Madsn 
Mohah Mal AVIVA, pp price Ri ^o-o.publitheJ 
by Mtitrt C A 'iMetan & Ce^ Madras 

^bls, lodttd, » a splendid boob eontaimagaslt 
does tbe atteranees of one of oor most promineat 
meo. who, though it may be said sliH yoong In 
years. Is old in experience and wisdom aad whose 
■* "B aekaowlcdgtd ^ all. 


Sir S. P Sisiia — 1 SUich of 1 is hft 
Sir J C. BOi,E— d Sketch o/his Li ft o, 
t Dr P C. Boa— 1 Sketch of his Lift 




'ffr 


It Lift and carter, 
Messrs G A Natesan & Co.. Madras, have added 
to their Biographies of Eminent Indian Series three 
above new jketehei_; S.rS P Sinha, the test Irtdiaa 
Member of the lireroy's Exccntive Coanrr) bt* 
jnit become the 6rst Indian Member of tbe Bntbb 

32Ji-6 


Ministry, having been selected for the office of the 
Under Secretary of State for India and is now known 
os Baron Sinha of Raipur Tbe discoveries of Sir J 
C Bose and Dr (now Sir) P C Ray’s Researtbes in 
BinduClieniistry have won lor them great distinc- 
tion as Scientists in India These sketches recording 
Ebeftchievements of tbe three eminent Bengalees, or 
for the matter of that three promioent living 
ladtans of to.day will be read witb interest end we 
wish to see them in tbe bands of every yoneg mao 
Bach sketch has a fioc frontii piece aad is priced at 
four anoae 

Tna Parrot’s Traimkq By RahmdraMth 
Tagore (Translated by the author from the original 
Cen;ali> With Eight Dravingsby Atanindranatk 
Tagore and a Coier Design by Nanda Lai Base, 
t^cutta and Simla Thacker Spink £t Co Price 
Ri 1 


This apologue by Sir Rabindranath Tagore origi. 
nally appeared in its Englsh lersinn m the Modern 
Retiex It IS a masterpiece of pitying and shrewd 
satire Thecmer dcsgn by Isanda lid Bose is strik 
mg with Its portraiture of the king and his courtiers 
and officers as blockheads with soteenn Uces uho 
4^ed very Important The eight drainngs of 
Abonmdranaih Tagore are delightful and full of 
meanng Among the persons pertrs)ed. only the 
Paolt finder looks 1 ke an ord nary human beiog as he 
atono has natural intelligence and a mmd utiwarped 
^ mechanical or bureaucrat c theories of education 
The set be lAho vrites text books has been tightly 
dcawnas resembling a mechanical contritance. because 
in Bengal text books ate tet^uited to conform to the 
rules and standards and opinions of the Textbook 
Cotnmmee in st>lc, sui stance, rmirtber of pages, price, 
d.ft The rsja looks like an automaton The Hontis* 
piece represents ihe parrot as dead pierced through 
with a fountain pen ' The only fault ue have to find 
with the book IS that it has been ded rated to Prof. 
Patrick Geddes for it should haie been dedicated to 
the Bureaucracy composed of 'the Raja s NephewsF 
CtTAHEAri AVD Fruit GATQSsrVO By Rabindra- 
nath Tagore With illastraiient by A'an^a Lai Boss, 
SHrradranath Kar, Abanindranaih Tagore, and 
Robendranath Tagore The MaemilUn Company, 
Ai-v I ark Price Tve Dollars and Fifty cents ^ 
The two works of Sir Rabindranath Tagore which 
hart appeared in this illustrated volume, do not re- 
qwtn any new t^mmendation \k e have therefore to 
say a few words only as regards the gel up and Ihe 

K ites The pap« and printing are good and the 
ing in cloth len tasteful There are eight illus. 
trationsincoour and twenty three in black and »h,f» 
t\hde ^ the ,lIustrat,ons\aie been n“ tly repr^ 
doced those m black and white appear to us b«ter 
done than those m colour Many of the pictufM 
appearto be very appropriate and full of meaning 
Being a layman, the writer of this notice has rot hen ! 
able to d the connection of .ome of the p ct^ 

cbaxacterisedby a certain grayij IsdSw 
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in the former dajs life m India was full of colour at»d 
variety and interest, but at present it is rather colout- 
less dull and monotonous ? 

Stories from Tagore The ifaemillan Com 
pany Nm I ort Price c«e dollar and fifty centi 

This collection of the short stones of Sir Rabindra 
nath Tagore is meant for school use. All the ten 
stones are sure to proi e interesting to school boys and 
Fitis v.hile their appeal to older readers is also un 
doubted Two of the longest stories in the book are 
reproduced in Engl sh for the first time Appended to 
each story is a 1 st of words to be stud ed chosen from 
the story m order to bring to notice dfferent types of 
Engl sh words There arc a few pages of notes at the 
end of the volume. In them we have noticed a few 
misprints “Dadv has been explained as 'The usual 
Bengal word for ‘Brother ' It ought to be * The usual 
Bengali word for ‘Elder brother ’ 'San Valjean* 
ought to be ‘Jean Valjean" Banl ought to be 
* Daul" The printing is very clear, making it a 
pleasure to reaa th s book. 

The Engl sh of thctranslaton is very good \\“ 


the celebrated German scholar Dr G.>Btihler 
lisbin 1896 a new book entitled ‘ Indiscte 
oraphie’ consisting of 9G pages of I 

German ) and 9 plates of alphabetical characters aM 
numerals and tables of explaoa‘ory transbteratio 
t)f them in the Grandriss der Indo ATtscbea Pbilol^ 
UDd Autertamaioode or Eocyclopxdia oi Indo-Arf^ 
Keseareii For scientific purposes this TOlome o 
Prof. Bnhler was far superior to the Hindi booB« 
Pandit Ojha , but as the latter was intended for 

use of tadian students to whom the German bo 

was not accessible the first edition was soon exhan 
ed In 1904 the late Dr J F Fleet published an 
English translation of the lodiscbe Psieeography “ 
an appendix to \ol XXXUI of the Indian A^t‘ 
qnary , but the plates which accompained f"* 
German Edition were not reproduced The necessity 
ofafresh pnlbcation has beemmost keenly felt*“* 
some tune past owing to the many di*covcries in 
field of Indian Epigraphy since the publication o 
P'of Bnhler’s book and the fact that eTentheOm 
tables which were published Aith the origiP^ 
German edition hare been out of print for mffoy 
years Recently the study of epigraphy hasreceir*^ 
considerable encouragement In this country aPd, 


glad to learn that it is proposed to publish together thanks to the wisdooi of the authorities. arcbmoloW 
m a single volume the original Benwh stones whose iias found a place in the curriculum of our adranC^d 
Engl sh translations are given in this Reader nmversUies Pandit Ojha has thus chosen a very 


EbOLlSH-HlNDT 

The Studext s PRacriCAL Dictionart ecntaui 
trig EngUth Words Vith EugUsh and ffittdi }feaH 
tngs tn Devanagrt tharacler Pam Naraitt Lai Pub 
iiiTirr and BcoistlUr, Allahabad Es 

a-S as 


opportune moment for bnogisg out a second edition 
oinis book and we wish the enterprise a success 
Unlike so many Tolumioous publications Is the 
Temaculars of these days the present book it sot s 
traosfadoa but no onemal compilation nod I* 
written throughout lo chaste Hindi sul ed to toe 
reqoiremeots of the subject It is dlrldcd into two 
parts (1) the descnpiire and (2) the illnstrauve 
The descnpiire portion consists of twenty foot 


That this book has reached the SerenCh Edition Chapters including those on (i) the antiquity of the 


is a sufficient proof of its useruloeas andits appre 
ciationbythe reading public In the first place, the 
words hare been defined tn Engl sh so as togire a 
full clear and corieet idea of the sense which a word 
has crystallised round It secondly an idiomatic 
translation Into Hindi of the English definition has 
been given In an appendix word* ard phrases of 


art of wilting in ancient India, (ul the origin of the 
Brahmt alphabet (in) the history of the decipherment 
of ancient characters end the, chapter on writ'og 
materials the other chapters explain the plates 
which constitute the iHustrattye portion of the bo^k 
The letterpress also includes an appendix on the 
epochs of the various eras u<ed in this country Al 


foreign laugnages often Used m English have been tbongh one may not agree with the learned author 


explained both in English and Hindi This bandy 
volume we think will be of great help to Anglo 
Hindi students both indigenous and foreign 

C B 


Hindi 


alibis conclusions the attempt to briny together 
the opiniQiix of vaevnux vw 

tioos of the various countries which possess inst>tn 
tloDS for the study oflndian antiquities is commend 

able , and It IS expected that the present volume «rdl 
open the door of BGtiqnanan stndies to thoseofonr 
\iuu 1 %iv ^nnntrymeu who have hitherto beta prevented from 

PandU Gaurijianfar Htrashand taking an intelligent Interest m the ancient history 
OI the country owing to their ignorance of the 
language or languages in which these researches a« 
generally carried on and recorded 

Tinality can hardly be claimed by any scholar »n 
such stndies where important discoveries are still bring 
made, and those engaged In the study of Indian 


rBicnixi EtPi klALL (Ton 1 AUEocnirnT 

lenii) tyRtiBa\<siir Pandit GauniAantar Jirra, 

Ojha Curattr, Rajputana Aluttu n, Ajmtrt and futhsi<d 
4/ lie oiiMtfr CUth bound quarto fp and Sf 

litAagrafh p’atts Prtes Rs a^,trS.a , 

Band t GannshanVar flirachand Ojba (s well 
known for hii services to the cause of the Hindi 


Ungunge and literature The credit of producing the Inscrintinna ^iii » ii i? IT* of Indian 


of that in any language on the snbject ofaneient io nd m up-to date di*cas« ^ 

Ind an scripts tightlj belongs to h^m The book intended for 

I’l-aebins/ip/mafs iSa. Issued ns far b«k «,e* or.oln of 1° 


".VI. ^rfeoin'iipimaM was Issued ns far back the* onnln nf Ih. , v ^ cnapier 

islROt and was very much appreciated at the time carefnllvai ^i i u alphabet deserves to be 

by all scholars Indian and Eoropeao fntemted In ^ inasmuch ns the author has 

the sindyotlndian epigraphy The first cdltmn was ”“ 1 . opinion of the most renowned of 


, - -n epigraphy . 

about one third Ihe a xe of the book row^ before 
ana was alio moderately priced (Rs 3 - - - — 


— ...... .u.KieiBiriy priceu iK* 3 per cootL The s,..A ...I "jV”' .u inis conclusion ne Bai “oi 

aosatii'actory nature of the «thog7aphib platefc ®«”«“ti®ent assometimei happens, 

i-oweTcr which nmompauled that edition .fdwS >“ discussions of the klnd-a weak^QM^ 


In this conclusion he has not * 


edition induced for which EuVfSanl 
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tal&OK&bk Qqc ma; be pefmited, ho^eTer, to itdte 
that tbe explanation nhich the learned pand't has 
offered on page 27 for tbe teeersed order ot ‘he 
letters on tbe Iran coins is far from coneiociog 

Bat tbe same amount of oiiginaUt; ts notBOtiee 
able in the other parts of tbe book and tbe seciKtoa 
deatiDg mth tbe witting tnalttlala and tbe Indian 
trasoDght to bare been brocgbt up to date Tbe 
author still persists id tbe now discarded tfaeory 
with regard to tbe date of tbe Ba'^dba^ Nirrana 
which was held b; Mr V Smith to hare orcured m 
dS7 6G B C It maf be meotioned id this conoeaioa 
that this rery scholar has now accepted tbe Iradi 
tional date ^3 B C for the Buddha s Nirvana white 
commenting in the last issue of tbe Jocrnaloltbe 
Ro;aI Asiatic Societj of Great Britain and Ireland 
on tbe edition of tbe Hatbigampba insceiptioo by 
Messrs k. P Jayaswal and B D ^Baoerji In (be 
Jonrnal of tbe Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 
1917 wWe this date has been coBClasively prosed 
to be correct 

Cat when one conies to tbe plates which (oro (he 
illastratire portion of tbe Tolnme one meets with an 
naeipected disappointment In prepatiog this large 
number of lithographic plates in nbicb cbararters 
base been copied from a set j large aaratper of records 
on stone copperplates, etc ■ tbe lesrned compiler 
seems to have forgotten that no amosot of drafts 
tnao’s skill can prodace afsesioile «beb may clam 
to be of use for seleoliSe parposes Notbiog bat 
atebasical reproduction <sa satisfy the needs of an 
snqnirer and a atadent so far as tbe shape and fonts 
of tbe ancient characters are eonceraed , and uisto 
be regretted that the esaople of Dr Bubler has been 
Ignored by tbe antfaor of tee Hindi eolnme A good 
deal of time, energy and money tnase base been spent 
by tbe compiler IQ prodnciog tbe plates bntUts 
senonily doubted if tbe sdrsotage wbicb tbe boyer 
of tbe rotoffle wonld dense mil be proportionate to 
tbe price be has to pay, as these plates seem to be 
largely rrspontible lor tbe eight fold increase ia tbe 
price of the pfreeot edition althoogh the antborbico 
sell admits (p 2 English preface! tbat tbe balk bss 
been Increased only three times what it was in tbe 
first edition 

Tbe compiler knew tbat some of tbe fodian Uoi . 
Tersitles bare inclnded patxograpfay as an opliooat 
subject for the it a. degree (p. 2 of Eaghsb preface) 
and tbat in the absrnse of any better publicatloo on 
tbeinbject tbe students going up for tbat eiamias 
tion have to rrly npon this book and consequrntly 
tbe majority of these will bare to buy FaoditQibas 
Tolume 

In the eircumstances the comparatire porerCyof 
the student class in India sboaTd bare been borneia 
mind In filing the ^ice As a matter offset it has 
not been so done This is regrettable j font does not 
help to make the literature aceessib'e to tbe average 
Student, a eircamstaDce which Taudit Ojfaabashioi 
sell deplored (vide p. 1} when speaking of tbe po^ 
lieatioiis lu otherlanguages and which Induced him to 
produce this book 

n p 


StiXE CsosITBa SsuOSTnAX. fy S Vaj^ Ciundm 
Ciys/iya, P A Puilukti iy iU HihA 

SaU^S^ii, /ix^ra/itxn Pnt is <f 

Thisla a Hindi translatioa of a book in Bengali 
It deals with the several stages of a woman’s life and 
eontams luMrectioos suitable for culture la those 
stages. The get up of tbe book >s eiceilenL 


\aikl.i,Sy P'lniii Gsitn/sl CialareatJi cf 
Arreax It 

This IS a Hindi traoslation of a Bengoh book Tb’ 
plot IS not very elaborate Tbe book Will certainly 
repayperusal It ought to have good circnlation 
PiTSaxjSLI. by Pandit fiatyayaKisalla Tnredi Cf 
Puihtfud by Us Canga Pusiaiamata 0£Ue, Lvtknya 
l^ce at S ^ 

This again >s a translation of a well kaotrn 
Bengali book Several Itnagloary letters from a 

hatband to bis wife are contaioed in it, as also an 
asiers thereto The book will certainly be iostrnctive 
Ttoget ap IS nice and tbe book deserves^eacourage* 

M S 

Marathi 


SonoSBaHA tva PbiOatI— e/ Crvtur’i 
•*Cinibr<irM*«'ri#P'e^f« by Hr Vajt Hagtsh Apte, B X ,— 
LL B Bartda Publisher— Mr V A. Thatiar, Baroda 
fiifrrjW Pitre Be j 

Tbe philosophy of human progress is a fascinat* 
iDg ihoogh IsboTvoos study and at a time like the 
pnsent wheo old world notions about cnitare, 
society and reform & art being thrown into a vast 
cauldroo foe being melted and reshaped into God 
alooe knows wbat nothing can be more opportnee 
(bao a presentment to Maratbi readers ofa readable 
philosophy of baman progress Buckles History of 
Liviiisatios fonnd yrars ago a place on tbe sbelf of 
Marathi books Goisotbaseot yet fonnd atrani 
laior, Croseralso wonid have rrmalned nnknowo 
to Marathi itadets bad It not been fot the generosity 
ofH H Mabarsja Galkwar, The original work Is 
no doabt ricb m tbosgbt and clear in espreision and 
with tbe broad and open mind of tbeantbor and an 
nabiasstd and nnequivocaljcdgment forms through 
ont an isterrslipg rradisg Bat even a enrsory 
glance at Us pages leaves nne with an impression 
that tbe writer has not fully reeogaised tbe signi 
ficaoce of the cleavage betweeo the two halves 
(GasUroand Uestern) of tbe Bnoaorace He has 
Ignored tb<t difference and treated of the subject as a 
, whole from the neitern point of view Air, Apte, 

' llhe were not bound by restrictions laid upon him, 
would probably have seen thefntility of concluiioai 
drawo irom such haphazard inquiry It is no good 
saying as Mr Apte bas done in a light hearted 
manner that the Indian mind has been averse to 
material progress as if material progress was tbe 
oolyeritenon with which to measnre the civilisation 
of every nation Nor can such a statement be 
altogether troe Por India hat achiered m the past 
even material progress and evolved social, political 
aodiodnstrlal lastitations which ataod asobjeettof 
admiration even to tbis day The fact is that no 
geoerdi conijiaiioni can 'oe brawn with regard to 
Indao cnltore and progress from the data supplied 
by \kesltrn Society India forms a separate entity 
and requires an earnest and close investigatioot from 
scholars With this reservation Crozier's book ■■ 
veally-valoable. 

U matt he said to tbe credit of Mr Apte that as a 
translator he has done tbe work very aatisfaetorilv 
Mr 4pte bas been to Crozier not only a translator 
of fait work, but an lotcllgent interpreter of bit 
IhoDgbts Assuming the role of an interpreler be had 
oatnrMIy many gaps to filfap, many aroplifications 
tomaketo as to suit Indian requ remeols Batin 
Bitrness tolhe original antbof he should have marled 
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ondiflcrtntlhtmt! They art not Ijotvertr inclodrf 
la this fir«t publication , , . i» i.«. 

The spirit of the poems Is purelj Indian It is ex 

pressed fo vigorous and fresh forms. , . -j 

Ills longer poem takes as Us theme-that vUit and 
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his addenda with asterisks or tome other suitable 
devices which unfortunately he has not done and 
this gives occasion sometimes to the bewilderment of 
readers as to winch portion of the book is the orlgi 
nal author s and which belongs to his commentator 
This Marathi book firms the 15 th volnme ol the 
’Sliri Sayujl Sabllya Mala" inaugurated by the 
magniEcenc allotment of two lakhs of rupees made 
by H Q the Maharaja Oaikwar for tne enrich 
meet and development of Marathi and Gujratl 
literatures 

DBBOiiaMSi\A, Bnao ?xxitLk—/raiisiaf<d iy fref 
C V Rajxads, , B St , r efttstr ef PiiU tn the 
Bareda Coliege PuSliiitr—Vr ^ B Clarie, Ce ninistuaer 
ef Educatft !, Bareda Stale Paget jtt Prut Re tS 
It IS a pity that the Duddhist period of lodiaa 
history should still be enshrouded in mystery and no 
attempt should be made by educated people to bring 
to the notice of the reading public the ricbireasurea 
of religious and pliiloBophie thought which were the 
characteristics of that glorious epoch Beogali 
writers are decidedly ahead of Marathi writers m 
this respect One reason probably is that Pah has 
only been recently introduced in the Bombay Unlver 
sity as a second language and It is no doobt a 
•transe coincidence that a proposal to drop tbc sub* 

}ect from the University course is mooted just at a 
time when the first fruits of the devoted labours of 
a few Pall scholars turned out by the University are 
besjnaios to make their appearance 

Deeghamkaya IS au important section of Satta 
pltaka, which together with \iaaya Pitaka and 
Abhldhammapitaka, forms the Threefold Casket of 
Buddhist lore The work under review isoolvooe 
third of the ongiaM Pali hook, and being fu the 
form of dialogues IS ao Interesting reading for those 
who have an inelioatlon for religious reading To 
an earnest studentjif Pah books, the Marathi traos 
latioQ will be a real boon, as the translator bas 
spared no pains to facilitate bis studies by means of Tbakore 


wBoderitig of the poet himself it the ‘Gardens and 
Groves of Poetry’ where he is taken to see the 
Goddess Sarnswaff, after all sorts of pr^imloarj 
eipeneoces, to be Inspired ns a great poet. The poet 
who writes this poem after a visit, so to say, to 
KavyoKantarputs before us his best composition 
as n poet Unless vre read the latter half of his longer 
poem we cannot pass our final judgment As it is, 
the style of his writing is at once sweet, charming 
and clear Some of his descriptions are captivating 
A few of the similes are original and delicate The 
descrtpiiont and similes at the end of the third Canto 
when the poet.loses bis consciousness, and those 
at the beginning of the fourth when he regains it arc 
wouderful and show how the poet is deep in bis tlndy 
of emotions and in his observations, 

S V. PlVTAilBEKiR, B A (OsOK), DAS AT LAW 

Gujarati. 

Spesches and writings or Djvan Bahadvb 
AMCVLAL StSARtAL DESAI, MA,IL.B, Cclltctti 
and puhhthti hy Vithunthlal Shrtpalrat Thakort, 
B A , ivUh an Introduetion hy Prof Baltianfrat 
K Thakert, D A , Printed at the Katnatak Prttt 
Bombay Cloth bound, Pp 7s , *77 164 Priet 
3 So (tpiS) 


elaborate foot notes and references But such earnest 
students can be counted on one s fingers Here a 
question may be asked whether it would be more 
desirable to interest the general reader in tbe know 
ledge of Buddhism by producing such works as 
would give him a general idea of tbe religion and 
ph losopby of Gotama in a compact form, rather 
than spend large sums of money over tbe production 
..of volumes like the one under notice Itbioktbeea 

f enment is worth trying and ofier the suggestion 
)r the consideration of the Baroda Publication 
Committee 

The book is tl 3 rd contribution in tbe ‘Sbri 
Sayaji Sahitya Mala and deserves a bigb rank 
among Mataibi books On religions of the East 

, V G, Apte 

Kavya Kantar (RTO a poem, the first 

part , and some ether poems iy Mr Bafwant 
^nesh Khapa dt Pages 117 ?„» annas 8 

^inted and pullnhed at Chiirashala Press, Poona 


Tbe late Dlvao Dahadnr was one of a batch of tbe 
first gradoates of Gujarati and was known as tbe 
Prince of Its graduates lie was also known as a 
practical economist, a sound lawyer, a high class 
cdneatioDist, and above alt, a possessor of robust 
and healthy character Tbe inlrodnctlon of Prof 
- mainly taken up with the elucidation of 


these points, and stocked as It IS with incidents and 
stones, derived firsthand, does full justice to tbe 
hero of tbe story Tbe speeches and writings which 
follow, both English and Gujarati, by their fearless 
tone, logic anc. argument, straight talk and sturdy 
Indepeodence give a vivid picture of Ambalal bbai, as 
be was 10 flesh and blood There was great need to 
prwrve id book form the public utterances of one 
who was a valuable asset of our province and Mr 
Tbakore deserves our thanks for having done so 

SwADESK Gitavau, by Keshav H Sketh, 
printed at the Dharma Vija^a Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, Pp 80 Price As Td 
UgtS) ^ * 

This little book contains songs and poems, as its 
same implies, of a patriotic nature It is an emblem 
sp’rit of our times and tbe songs are set to 
tUat tune So far they would attract attention 


Ambalal Motihhai 
Paiel''BA, published by the Society for ike En- 
Khapatde are of ^ and printed al 

wuS\ of promise They furtiish ns diamond Jubilee Printing Press Ahmedabad 

first half of his lunger poem enutied KnvToKMtllt Ambalal Patel who died young had interest 

poems* cK doinuTo' h While 

poems at has written several other emailer poems wtltfo^ certain Bngf.sh 

wimogs tearing on s*lf83crifi-e morality and othe^ 
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kiadred sab]«:tt, &ad tliit ^osthuinoas vatk itii* 
bodies tbew . ^ 

(i) Mi8AvB\r, hy Bhanutukhram Nirgana* 
ranMthla, BA, pnnled at the Sayajt Vtjaya 
Prtis, Bareda, CMh hound Pp.iot PrxctRt 
o-tj 0 (,19‘S). 

(j) , Manvshta Vidyanas Tattyo (*r3ir 
Oiar^t inrl) hy Afadkukumar Shtvpratai Dtsat, 
M A , S T.C D , pTtnltd ai tht Arya Sudharak 
Prtts, Baroda Cloth hound Pp /Sj Prut 
lit /.0.0 

(3) Bauodtas PaoDhati kuh Griha Sbir- 

SJIAHA (TnfWT^ wfir ^ h Bkaratram 

Bhanusulhran Mthta Printtd at tht Same Prtts 
Cloth bound Pp It6 Prut At 14 {191S') 

(4) PaL’STIYS KJ SAVSEim 

hy Surtndranaih Pangnath Ghartkhan BA, 
Prxnttdalthi ItamtPrtSS Cloth hound Pp xi'j~ 
PriuRt thta-o (/p/^) 


Tbese fdnr books form part of aod are fartber addl 
tioDi to the Shri SaYaji SabitYa Mala , someoftbe 
books goiDg to make op this series, ne noticed a 
abort time ago, and the present additions do not 
tncliae ns to ebsnge tbe Tieers we expressed tbeo. 
For instaoee, we fait to noderstand the ntitUY or 
need of a Hotorj of Palestine id Gaiarati The 
translatioa. for it 11 notbmg else, of MacAlister's 
Bitcorjr of Cieilitation In Palestine, mast have been 
projected at the time, when Palestfoe bad not been 
so macb on peoples’ lips as at present on account ol 
tbe Indiao troops harisg distioguisbed themselTes in 
thatTbeatreof War.so that eren on that groncd 
tbeseleetioncannot be justified The third book is 
a translatioa of Froebel ■ Kindergarten Teaching At 
Home, and one trondert what practical experience 
the Yooag translator has of tbit sjstem of teaching 
Be bas, all tbe same, essaYed to adapt tbe work to 
Indian homes Marret's AntbropoIogY baa •been 
ttanslated bY the third gentleman, who bat tried to 
elocidaie his subject bf a glossarY at the end explain* 
tog difficolt and scientific words Miras Bai s life is 
a compilation it cannot be said that eitber in 
fe«earcb or lejlmg, it sorpasses anYthiog that baa 
been poitlisbed beiore It , bosrerer, scanngxt tbefoor 
boohs which we hare reeeited this iioie, we ivonld 
saeelj gtte it tbe palm for rnterest and attraetioa 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Inter*casle Marria?« Amoog Hindur. 

To 

Hie Ed tot of Tht Jlodtrii Rnttot 
S r,— With reference to jour note on the lole'r-cnste 
Martiage Bill in the cuttent number o( Tht tforfern 
^eriea', may^l tw pennitted to elucidate a point or tno 

Atulomo (in the order of the classes) tnarrisgcs are 
sanctioned m Manu (ch 3,13) and PraitlomamM- 
tiagesinch 10, thoueh they nere looked upon with 
some disfai'Dur A nost of well known \amasankar 
tastes ate howeter attributed 1^ Manu to sndi mar- 
riages, the Chandala, begotten on a Brahmin female 
by a Sudra mtle coming in (or special teprobaum 
(ch 10, 12I But the Chandalas, whonowpass bvthe 
name of Namosudras are a recognised caste in Hinda 
sociCiy, anb 'lorm an impofiaifiseeiion d< 'ine’Aiabu 
population, particularly of East Bengal If the issues 
o! PratiSoma marriage m its most pronounced lorm 


to such marriages, if contracted at the present day, be 
compelled to decide themselves nomliindus asunder 
the eristing law thev must t 

Jimutvahmas Doyahho^, which fMuIates Ibe 
Hindu law ol inheritance m iSengal, saj"* Icn 1, 2) that 
Aituloma marriages are allowed, and A ijnaneswar's 
ifitsAsAars, an eleventh century compiUlioo, wtuch 
governs the ten ef Inda even goes tbe length cf 


»y<ag fob I.sec VllI 2) that 'under thejanction of 
•he law (Jainavalkja 1, 57) instances do occur of such 
marriages (C^brookes translation) [Batam Bhattaj 
one of the bat known commentators of the h/ifahhara, 
and a contemporary of Colebrooke,.in commenting 
on I XI, X, sa>s 'even a Sudrt woman may be the 
wife of a Dwija and the issisewill be legitimate’} It 
will thus appear that such marriages were pmwient 
even in Vimaneswars time— a fact which has been 
noticed by Justice Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterjea in 
f/irna t Kauhaja (Punjab Records, Vol 43 p 326) 
wdiere he Wd that a warfiapebetween a Kajput and 
a Kshaicnjani is lulid Intermarriage tetween 
Vaidyasand Kayasthas in East Bengal districts has 
been held to be valid according to local custom bj the 
Judges of the Calcutla High Court m ^amfafStiiuf 
o Chandra Kanhi Sen (Calcutta Weekly X'otes, vol 
7, p dtp) and many interesting instances of the practice 
Wve'oeen recorbeti mTne juSgmerit o'l Tsaou "Oirin'dra 
Mohan Qiakraburty, Subordinate Judge, published in 

J imutavahan's date is variously placed betw-een the 
th to the fifteenth centuries of tl4 (^iristian era 
(vide ^ History of Smnti m Bengal and Mithila. 
J-ASB. XI. p 3t«) There is an interesting 
jnssagemthe Darabhaga which gives us an idea of 
tfw depraved code of morals prevalent in his tune 
ahiAwearc now asked to conform to In C3i IX cl’ 
IThoueh such a marmgi be m the duect 
masses. Manu and Vishnu have strongly 
• • •la.oa p. a man cf a regeenate ti be with 
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a Sudra woman (i) (Colebroolse s tnnsblion) But 
mchuse ii, adulterj %\ th such a M-oman has been 
held to be comparatnely \ennl The exact u.-otds ate 
'Hence these evils do not ensue on the procreation of 
offspring upon a Sudra woman not married to the 
Brahman himself (2) (Colebrooke s translation) 

It IS only the commentator Raghunandana of Nad a 
(sixteenth century) who on the strength of a text m 
ihi Brihannaradt^a Furana (Wll, t2 l6) which is 
a mirror Purana of doubtful aulhotity, prohibits inter- 
marriage in the Kali Age But the same text of the 
Bnhannaradtya also prohibits, among other things, 
seavaijage and which may mean 

'practising sexual continence for a long time or 'study 
of the Vedas for a long time’ We aery much doubt 
if all who protest against Mr Patels Bill would also 
be prepared to subscribe to these two injunctions of the 
Brthannarediya Purana, and we are not sure that 
some of them has e not violated the prohibition against 
sea voyage themselves 

And ^tet all, when we think of it what a blind, 
unreasoning torpor must have come over Hindu society 

Dayabhaga, Prasanna Kumar Tagores Edition, 
1863 

(t) r?5rT>. wrnrt 

I 

(a) ^ v?TtiTtrTO9pjfi M 


when It cannot go back even in imagination further 
than the time of Rnghumndin barely 400 vwrs ago, 
when Bengal wis under the worst days of Mahomccan 
rule xnd the Prophet of Nadn arose and himself 
revolutionised society by obliterating distinctions of 
caste in the order of Vaishmvas CTcated by him Not 
only do vve Pnd Yivani Hiridas accepted into the 
fold but m the Chat{anyacliartlMnn<a,(\nt^-\hi'<\ cb 

a we rexd of Ki! dis n devout Vatshmva '™|* 
ved of the hfxslcr, who considered himscU 
honoured by taking the dust of the feet of 
nil Vaishnavns irrcspcctiv c of caste, and even of such a 
low caste man as Jharu Bhuimali, a Vaishnava of 
great piety To treat Uaghunandan as a Pxed star m 
the social firmament, when radical changes weregoing 
on in society all around him, shows what a dry rot has 
set in Hindu society, and that free tliought, which was 
so characteristic ol the times of Chaitanyn, has alto- 
gether vanished from Bengal and a slavish adherence 
to customs deadening the intellect and constituting a 
sure proof of natronal decay, Kas taken its place And 
when graduates of the Univcrsty and lawyers by 
professron have joined the unholy combination of Rajas 
and Maharajas, who need not be expected to know 
any bwter in denouncing Mr Patels Bill who can 
say that pneslly domination docs not still flourish in 
out midst like the green bay tree, and that to quote 
the words of Sir Rabindranath (^'nOo/ralunt, p 133 ) 
we do not hope 'to build a political miracle of freedom 
on the quicksand of social slavery . 

Yours he. 

\ 


A LETTER FROM KAOTILYA TO INDIAN POLITICIANS 

country a limilcd monarchy If Hts Majesty 
deign to grant your prayer, you may crown 
him with your sacred texts, which allow the 
election of a foreigner, crown him with 
Vedic texts and pul to him the coronation 
oath of the Aitareya Brahmana, which is 
quoted below — 

^ ^ trt ^ R ttifw 

^Between the night I am born* and the 
night I die, whatever good I might have 
done, rny heaven, my life and my progeny 
may I be deprived of, if I oppress you ” 
Aitareya TJrahmana, VIII, 4 i 13 

‘s a constitutional 
^narch who has never oppressed his sub- 
jects, he has already been all along reigning 

Vou should never pray lo be under the 


Dear friends, 

I pray you to spare a little time to read 
this letter from one who has served your 
country m the past I have seen many such 
political crises as we have to day in our 
country, and it is just possible that my 
advice may prove useful to you It is, of 
course, for y ou to accept or to reject rt , you 
ye the sole judges of the affairs of India to- 
day and you are the Kautilyas of your own 
time I cannot, tnerefore, presume to asl. 
you to accept my opinion without consider' 
ation. -i 

The proper constitution for India would 
be not what you, revered sirs, both • Moder- 
apply for or de 
mand You should, in a Congress assembl- 
a” ”'L*'’’J«tyKing George V. to 
allowed to elect him as King George 
ChudSmara I, of India and to declam 
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gana or Sa^Hgka or, what you call to day. 
Pari ament, of any people Rule of one 
people by another is fat worse than one man's 
rule In my humble opinion, you should re- 
vered sirs prefer the autocracy of Chudlmam 
George I to government die 

tated by the workmen ol the west who are 
destined now to rule all European coun 
tries dly praying for permission to adopt 
the constitution which I suggest, you would 
ensure your liberty and the safety of the 
vavtta of ChudSmani Geo ge I You deter 
mine for yourself this form of RSjya and yon 
will become once more as strong as the India 
under my misterChandragupta. I may add 
that I have consulted mji master, the great 


est of sovereigns who liberated India in the 
past herein swarga, and he quite agrees m 
my opinion and submits it jointly with me 
to you with affection and blessings 

Kautii va 

Pu/iascha 

Do not forget to help that nation of hero- 
ic love of liberty, the Irish like whom no 
other nation has struggled in my recollection 
toinstatSn (Goddess of Liberty) in their 
country help tliem-by passing resolutions 
all over your country m favour of the Imper 
lal British Government granting the Irish the 
full right to manage their own affairs 


“NATIONAL EDUCATION ' 

By Lala Lajpat Rai 


I 

T he Ifidma papers to hand report that 
our poblicista are engaged in a dis 
cnssioo of the question of ‘ National 
education for India The movement la 
led by some of the smeerest and most 
devoted leaders of the nationalist move 
meat for Home Rule for India, and appears 
to bea^readiug From the stray papers 
that 1 bare received 1 hare not been 
able to find out the exact position of 
those who are reported to hare struck 
a note of mild dissent, luore by way of 
criticism than of opposition, but they 
Rive some idea of the position of those 
who are supporting it Mrs Besnst has 
kindly mentioned my name as one of those 
who pioneered the movement in the 
Punjab, ID the eighties of the last centnry 
It 13 qnite true that 1 am one of those 
per«OES who raised the cry of national 
education ip North India so far back 
as 1883 A D and have since then nsed 
It rather rffectively for enlisting 
pathy and collecting funds for the various 
institutions that were from time to time 
started to impart education on ‘ national ’ 
lines It isalso obvions that the natioiial 
ism that we preached in those days was 
rather narrow and sectarian Sir Sjed 


Ahmed kban was the first among the 
Indian leaders of tbonybt in North India 
who set afioat tbe idea of denominational 
educaliOD The Cbnstian institutions 
had led tbe way before him Tbe Mobam 
raedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarb 
was a symbol of the new Muslim Nation 
alism which (Sir) byed Ahmad khan 
founded educational in function, but 
political ID scope and effect 

The Arya Samaj representing the new 
nationalism of the Hindus followed snit 
and the IWyananda Anglo Vedic College, 
at lahore, was the fruit of its efforts 
Then came the movement of tbe Central 
Hindu College at Benares upon which 
has now been erpeted tbe superstrnctnre 
of tbe Hindu University The Moham 
medan College at Aligarh tbe Arya 
College at Lahore the Hindu College 
at Benares all embodied tbe ‘ National ’ 
ideals of their founders limited and 
sectanan as they were at the time Each 
proftsstd to provide ,ts own tind of 
oMimiiil ednralion The edneationo 
'■i' ,“=»= imt.tntion, 
were open to persons of nil creeds deno. 

tot thenatioSn 
lism aimed at was undisguisedly deno 
iMatitmal Each institutmn crated an 

atmosphere of its own-national to S 
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L • I k „ r,- H,,. op„frnlcalt MS' duties wtrc bj no means confined to 

oU«ofmye?.cn:n& n^s\on?Lnrf 
but otherwise openly sectarian. 

The education imparted in these Jtistt* 
tulions, as distinguished from the ordi* 


addressing public meetings, collecting, 
funds, raising subscriptions, doing publi- 
city work, conducting and writing for 
periodicals, etc. ), but included dose 
association with the stafl nnd the students 
and the supervision of the different depart- 


nary State-owned schools and colleges, 
was "national” only in so far as it 

heloed the creation of the denominational 

atmosphere aimed at by its promulgators, mtnls, patticulariy the boarding . 

The Muslim College and the Hindu It is with immense pleasure and prMe 

Colleges all professed to enforce and that I look back upon that period^ of my 
encourage the. study of the vernaculars life. It was a rare privilege to associate 
and their sacred languages, but the and co-operate with men of the charac^r 
emphasis all the time was on the Univer- and calibre of Hnnsroj, Lalchand, Dwarka 
sity course* and the University exaraioa- Oas^, Ishwar Dass, and others, too cu- 
tidns The scheme of studies promulgated mcrous to be mentioned here. Their 
by the official Uniyersilies was accepted spirit w.as denominational and sectarjau, 
unreservedly, except in the additions that no doubt, but there 'was hardly anything 
were made to the courses in Hindi and of meanness or pettiness, or jealousy in 
Urdu, Sanskrit and Arabic. The principal it. Even their sectarianism was of an 
business of the staffs engaged was to exalted kind, the Country— the Mother- 
prepare students for University examioa- land— had always the uppermost p)aM 
tioos. The results achieved in these exa- in their affections. They were all inspired 
miaations were the measure of their byji spirit of genuine and disioterestw 
success and popularity. In the two Colic- patriotism and altrnism. Their methods 
ges in the United Provinces, the leading were clean and above board. It was a 
■ positions on the staff were reserved for joy to work with them. 

Europeans. Special efforts were no doubt Of alt the schemes of national edneation 
tuadeineacli institutioo to inoculate the promnlgated till then, theirs was probably 
students with the serum of that narrow the first which took cognisance of -the 
nationalism which had inspired its fouo- economic problem. They were probably 

.Iamm ..aIaa#! nn.1 tl^^ ln.-litrlA In ..aa aZ.. aaI 


ders. Suhseriptious were raised and 
endowments made for the dissemination 
of religion, for the encouragement of the 
study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, 
Some attempts were also made to en- 
courage original research in the litera- 


the first to include in their educational 
programme the idea ,of "Swadeshi". The 
origmal prospectus’ of the Dayanaoda 
Anglo-Vedic College was remarkable for 
these things ; (a) the emphasis it laid in 
bridging the golf betweeo the educated 


tures and records that existed in these classes nnd the uneducated masses ; (,b) 
languages, with a view to prop up the in emphasizing the necessity of technical 
several interpretations that the founders education in arts and industries, which 
and the managers pat upon their respec- would make the future leaders of the 
tive religions and their hi'tones; but country, independent of State service : and 
' ^1** achived in this line was, in (c) in insisting that-* their scheme of 

e^hcase, dubious and almost impercep- national education should be absolutely 

independent of Government .patronage 
I can speak more definitely of the and Government help. ^ 

hOT°»itS 5|°8'o-VEaic College at Ui- Looking back on the record of the 
1 a t raanagemsnt of which 1 inslitution for the last tbirtv-two vears 

"n\rte''r‘■Ta^,Sr"‘ Fo?'^ P=^blf e^redTt" t^rtl 

rears I wa, ^ ’--h the managers and the leaders 

lore general seeretar, olthe thereof, for the best of inteotlnn; the 


K. O' , -hest of intentions, the 
best of efforts anti the best of every thing, 
1 regret to say that failure in ’their princi- 
unwritten, is writ 


and for several years 

vanity if I say that for 
twenty .five years I gave the best in me 

to the institution-grodged neither time uersranomg. There' is no “r'rlia 

doing all that for whom^I have creater ^tban 

> and progress. Hansraj, the Ponnder.president of the 


tfema'Slint- ^ tbistt.tf 

nerstanomg. There is no man in 


5 ensure its success t 
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AryaCoUegf, nor miotber body of men 
m the whole country towords whom I 
entertam feeling of greater respect, regard, 
and reverence than the past and present 
managers of the Dayanaoda College 
The spirit of selfsacnfice and national 
S'rvice, shown by Hansraj and his pupils, 
IS almost unique, and worthy of the high 
est praise The work done by them de 
serves all credit The tiny bark of high 
education in the Punjab was rescued by 
this college at the tune of its greatest 
danger The spint of public service in the 
land of the five rivers owes an immeasura 
ble debt to the little band oi workers 
who brought the college into existence 
and have run it since Considering the 
positions and the rescources of the men 
who conceived the idea and worked hard 
to make it a success, considering the 
general air of all round suspicion and 
distrust m which they lived and worked 
the story of the financial and educational 
success of the Dayaaanda A.aglo Vedic 
College, Lahore, is nothing short of a 
romance 

The Muslim College at Aligarh, and 
the Hindu College at Oenares, were both 
started under better auspices, blessed 
with the smiles of the leading aristocracy 
of their respective communities, and with 
the good will of the roling authorities 
The Arya College bad none of these ad 
vantages It was founded, managed 
and run for a long time in defiance of 
both Every brick of this institution 
has a story of its own, which, perhaps, 
will never see the light of day These 
stories have already been forgotten and 
the few that ate current will b- burned 
with the bodies of those who compost 
them not in words but in deeds Yes, 
all this IS true , it is a pleasure and 
a privilege to be able to say this Yet 
it must be owned that in solving the 
problems ol national education, the 
krya College at Lahore has been as 
conspicuous a failure as tbe other lustito 
tions started with similar objects lo other 
parts of the country Prior to the fona 
oationofthe National Collegr, in Bengal, 
the Oayananda Anglo \edic College, at 
Lahore was the only mstitution in the 
country which could even by a stretch of 
imagination and language, lay any claim 
to being called “national' in the sense in 
which the word was understood then 
The Fergnssoa College is named ofter a 
33^7 


foreigner, and with the exception of the 
spint of self sacrifice of its founder, direc 
tors and teachers, had no other claim 
to be distinguished from tbe ordinary 
State Colleges Tbe Ahgarb College and 
tbe Benares College both have had nil 
the time, foreigners on their staSs and 
have, besides, in conjunction with the 
Fergusson College nt Poona, been almost 
regularly in receipt of State aid thus 
subjecting practically the whole of their 
policy to Government control Not that 
that fact necessarily makes them dena 
tionalised hut that it reduces their claim 
to any great distinction from the ordinary 
State managed institutions 

Besides the institutions mentioned 
above there are some others also which 
claim to impart National education and 
which have been founded for that purpose 
''One of them is tbe Gnrukula Academy 
atHfirdwar founded by L MunshiRama 
and bis party The Gurukula, too, is a 
sectarian institution Otherwise it cer 
taioly has a greater claim to being “na 
tiooai than any of the others mentioned 
previously It is an institution founded, 
managed, staffed, and financed by Indians 
only In its curnculum it gives tbe first 
place to lodiao langnages It is more 
in conformity with tbe spint of Hmdnism 
than the College at Lahore, or the Central 
Hindu College at Benares It takes no 
notice of tbe official University courses or 
tbe University examinations It enforces 
a discipline which is more truly national 
than anytbiogdone in the other lostitu 
tions 

All that has been said abont the spirit 
of self sacrifice of those who founded the 
Dajaoanda Anglo- Vedic College is appb 
cable to it m its entirety Vet I am a^id 
it IS no more national than any of the 
others 

Another institution of almost the same 
kind IS the Tagore School at Bolpur It 
does not profess to impart high education 
and IS a one man institution There mar 
be some other institutions which claim 
to provide national education, with whose 
ongin and history I am not acaaainii.,i 
If so, I beg to be pardoned fornot noticVmr 
them It IS not my purpose to eire f 
complete list of “national ' schools 
colfcgt. The object .s 

cBort, aod make a retrospect, re 

TUe only eSort o( th.s k.od wh.cb „„ 
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in my judgment, truly national, was that 
made by the National Council of Educa- 
tion in Bengal, under the impetus of the 
Swadeshi ntid the Boycott movements. 
The scheme of the National Council wfls 
Jree from the sectarian tinge of the Upper 
India movements ; it took no notice of 
denominational nationalism ; it took 
ample cognizance of the economic needs of 
the country as a whole, and it frankly 
recognized the neeess\t 5 ' ot ignoring the 
official University curriculum, on the one 
hand, and of State aid on the other. It 
aimed at National consolidation and 
national independence. It was a direct 
challenge to the Government and the 
Government accepted it whole-heartedly. 
What came of it is known to everybody 
and need not be stated here. It faded, as 
it was bound to do, because it came iato 
conflet with the State,— not, of course, of 
its own seeking. 

The National Council of Education 
still exists, but only in natne. Its condi- 
tion is moribund. Toe leaders and officers 
themselves have strangulated it, Tarak- 
nath Palit and Rash Behaci Ghosh, two 
of its greatest pillars, gave it a death-blow 
when they banded over their magoidceot 
endowments to the Calcutta University, 
instead of to the National Council ot 
Education, founded and led by them. The 
few scholars who, with characteristic 
self-sacrifice, gave up careers to give 
mstrnction to the students ol the National 
College,^ are almost all dispersed. They 
are seeking appointments in Government 
and aided institutions. The Nationalist 
schools, started by the Council, have 
(most of them) been disintegrated by the 
‘ . force of circnmstances, and at the present 
moment the movement is nothing but-a 
dilapidated and discarded landmark in the 
educational progress of the country. 

The only institutions that a-e still in 
existence and prospering are thedenomina- 


ttonai ones. inc u. v. 

EiUore and the M. A. 0.' College at 
Aligarh, are thriving and a source oi joy 
to their foutulers. They follow the 
of least, or no resistance. The D. A. V- 
College, which was wnilcr suspicion ever 
since its birth, has more or leas gained the 
couridoncc of the rulers by n radicalchangc 
in its policy, and the reins of the 
medan College at Aligarh are held 
by the Government. The Benares College 
is an independent University which -emoys 
both the confidence and the control of^the 
Government. The GuruUiila at Kangri, is 
virtually the only institution that is 
independent of Government control. It 
was under a cloud for n long time, until 
Sic James Meston and Lord Hardinge put 
upon it the seal of their approbation. 
think the s.ime might be said of Tagore s 
school at Bolpur. 

Now I do not mean to insinuate even 
by implication that these institutions 
have not been cdacationnlly useful to the 
nation, or that their managers or leaders 
were not actuated by the best of motives. 
The remarks tlmt I 'have made above 
about the Arya Samaj institutions appljr, 
with equal force, to almost all these insti- 
tutions. They are, without exception, 
moDumeats of the patriotism and public 
spirit of their founders and managers, and 
far be it from me to make ony reflection on 
them. 

Yeti cannot help repeating once more, 
that they have not, except by their failure, 
made any substantial contribution toward^ 
the solution of the problem of “national”, 
education. I want the lerders of the new^ 
movement to realize that, fully, and to 
keep it in mind in formulating their new 
scheme. I, for one, do not believe in 
living in a fool’s paradise* The first thing 
is to clear our minds of cant, and have a 
clear conception of what we mean by 
national education. 


WOUNDED PLANrs’ ' 

By Sir J. C.'BosE. 

..;.aer a pall ot battU-smoke. Oar 
* stalked over w ^ Tragedy sight could not pierce through the dense 

fair field of Franc^^and her^Sht mortal cry of the Wounded 

. iiauLc ana ner bright sky and dying; drowned by hoarse roar of a 

Rwearch it.st.tme. All ^ousand cannon, did not reach our ear. 

But from the time the Sikh and the 
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Pathaa, the Gurkba and the Bengali, the 
Mahratta and the Rajput flung themsel 
TCs at the tattle front, from that day oar 
perception has become intensified The 
distant cry of those ■whose hfe blood has 
cnmsoned the white fields of snow, has 
found tevechecating echo tu ont heart 
^\hat 13 that subtle bond by which all 
distances are bridged oyer, end by which 
an indiTidual life becomes merged in larger 
life ? Sympathy is that bond by which 
we come to realise the unity of all hfe 
And before ns are spread muUttudmous 
plants, silent and seemingly impassive 
They too, like us, are actors in the cosmic 
drama of life, like us the plaything ofdes 
tiny la their checkered lifejight and dark 
ness, warmth and cold, drought and rain, 
gentle breeze and hurricanes, liie and death 
alternate Vanons shocks impinge on 
them, but no cry is raised in answer 1 
shafi neyertfeeless try to decipher some 
chapters of their hfe history 

When a man receives a blow oe shock 
of any kind, bis answering cry makes ns 
realise that he IS hurt , but a mute makes 
no outcry How do we realise his suffer 
ing? We know it by his agonised look 
and the conyulsiye movement of bis limbs 
and through fellow feeling realise his pain 
When a frog is struck it docs oot cry, but 
its limbs show conrulsire movements The 
shock of stimulus thuscrokes moretneot 
in response 

MBISUREOP VlTAUT\ 
Responsive movement hemg a test of 
hfe we shall try to construct a scale with 
which the height of livinguess may be 
gauged What is the diQerence between the 
bring and the dead ^ The bring answers 
to a shock from outside, the mostlirely 
gives the most energetic, the torpid or dv 
ing the feeblest, and the dead no answer at 
all Thus hfe may be tested by shocks from 
without, the size of the answer bring n 
sauge of vitality The answer of the 
strong V. lU be violent and almost explosive 
in its intensity, while the weakling wiH 
barely protest The responsive tnoTtmeots 
may be recorded by a suitable apparatus 
The successive answers to similar shocks 
will remain uniform if the responding 
tissue remained alnays the same But the 
bring organism is always in a state of 
change , for environment is always bmld 
ing us anew, and we ate changing every 
day of our hfe. We are thus subject to 
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change, some day we are la astate ofbigh 
cicubcrance, and at other tim*siQ a state of 
lowest depression , and we pass through 
numerous phases between the tr\ o 
extremes Not merely does the present 
modify, but there is also the subtle impress 
of memory of the past The sum total of 
all these, characterises one individual from 
another How is the hidden to be made 
manifest? To test the genuineness of a 
com, we strike it and the sound response 
betrays the true from the false The 
genutnenogs true and the other gives a 
false note In this way perhaps the inner 
history of different li^cs may be revealed, 
by shocks and the resulting response 
Turning from human subjects we will 
now inquire as to how the hidden history 
of the life of plants is to be recovered For 
this It mil be necessary to excite the 
plant by a shock, and make the plant 
itself record its answering signal, and 
the character of the recorded script will 
enable us to decipher its btstoty 

Sicv OF Etcitatiov iv tub Fiant 
There are certain plants like Mimosa 
piidica, which an^ner to a shock by 
movement At the lower side ol the leaf 
joint there is relatively, large mass of 
tissue As our muscle contracts under a 
shock so does the lower cushion of tissue 
in Mimosa contract under excitation, and 
the leaf undergoes a fall After this sud 
den fall due to excitation it gradually re 
enters and regains its nomal horizontal 
posiUoo Just as a mananswersto a shock 
by a movement of his arm soAfimosaan 
swers by movement of its leaf The plant 
may be excited by the "ame irritation that 
enates us —by a blow, by a pincb, by 
a burn, or by acrid acids But under 
such torments the plant 19 likely to die 
For long continued experiment it is neces* 
sary to have some feeble form of vtimu 
latioo which can be measnred and repeat 
ed This IS supplied by shocks given by an 
electnccoil The apparatus for record is 
my Resonant Recorder "which is extreme 
ly sensitive and measures time as short 
■v-sathousandth part of a second (Fig 1 ) 

In investigation on theeffect of wound, 
we take the record of response ol the plant 
iq a normal condition , we next take the 
record after wounding it The diflcrence 
m the reply reveals the eSecl of injury 
But before entering into this question an 
interesting problem arises the plant, 
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I'lg I — ^Thc cut leaf attached to the Resonant Recorder. 


ganised unity; its different mem- 
bers are thus intimately bound 
to each other. 

ErrucT or Wou.s'd. 

I undertook three separate 
investigations on the effect of 
wound on plants. The first is 
the effect of injury on growth ; 
the second is the change tnani- 
ftsted in the pulse-beat of 
rhythmic tissues in plants. 
The third investigation had for 
its object, the study of the 
paralysing effect of wound. 

In the first of these, the nor- 
mal rate of growth and change 
of that rate by injury were 
found from automatic records 
given by the Crescograph. When 
the growing plant was pricked 
with a pin, the normal rate 
was at once depressed to a 
fourth, and it took about two 
hours for the plant to recover 
from the effect of pin-prick. A 
slash made with a knife was 
found to arrest the growth, the 
inhibition persisting for a jvery 
long period. Severe.shock caused 
by wound thus “retards the 
growth in normal healthy speci- 
mens. 

Tbe reactions in exceptional 
cases are highly interesting. Cer- 
tain plants, for reasons at 
present obscure, remain stunted 


I 1. . • , - picscuL uubcure, remain sruncea 

in growth, tbe branchM and leaves present. 
Citation. But does the doe wae its tail, or inrran t : !«• 


. But does the dog wag its tail, or 
docs the tail wag the dog ? So it may be 
asked whether the tree wags the leaf, or 
the leaf wags the tree ? 1 have been able 
carry out certain experiments which 
will be of interest to metaphysicians. 

When the Afmiosa is rooted to the 
ground, the plant cannot he displaced, and 
the leaf alone shows movement. But if 
the roots be carefully freed from the 

It will be found that it is now tbe trre 
that wags in response. (Fig 2). Tbe effect 
nnp ^ remain confined at any 

ne part of the plant, hut IS conducted to 
every other part and perceived by the tr« 
as a whole. Everv leaf i 

every brooeh i, tlfus iu’ intimate iluuFc 
vion with the rest. The tree Is 

ngeries o. unrelated' 


ing an unhealthy look. Lopping off the 



of the plant. 

Plant held (ij by leaf and (?) by stem 

Offending limb, curiously enough, is found 
good for the plant. The stimulus of severe 
shock renews the growth that had re- 
mained arrested. 

a March or Death. 

Another series of investigation was car- 
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ned out with the leaflet of the Telegraph 
plant which pulsates up aud d own like the 
movement of a semaphore When the 
leaflet is cot from the parent plant and 
the eat end placed maaoutishing solutioa 
the pulsation is found arrested bj the 
shock of operation After a time the pulse 
throb IS slowly renewed and maintain 
ed for nearly 24 hours But death has 
found an unguarded spot at the wound 
and its march though slow is sure The 
death change thus reaches the throbbing 
tissue which becomes permanently stilled 
with the cessation of Ufe Eipenments 
are lo progress to retart flnd arrest this 
death march The problem is intimately 
connected with the pro 
per understanding of con 
ditions which lie behind 
life and the other condi 
tions under which the 
molecnlar cog wheels be 
tome amsted in the 
ngorof death The ex 
perimeata already carried 
out) appear promising 
the tbrohbiQg fife of the 
cut leaf has then beeu 
icolooged under proper 
.reatisent, from one to 
seven days 


cunousebauge 
crept la the 
vigour of its 
responses be 
gan rapidly to 
decl ne The 
leaf hitherto 
erect fell over 
death had at 
la«t asserted 
1 1 s mastery 
(I >S 4) 

The wound 
ed plantisthus 
able to surviie the disaster while the de 
tached and free leaf nurtured even in lux 




li 


(>) Reiponse after 4 hours (e) tiler 49 hours 


PARALtSte OP SESStDlUTt 
Tor studying the paralysing effect of 
wound I took for my expenmeut the sen 
sitive plant \Iiaosa pudicn On cutting 
ofl one of the leaves the shock eSect was 
transmitted to every part of the plant 
and all tbe leaves fell down and remained 
depressed for a considerable time The 
detached leaf with Its cut end placed in a 
nourishing solution was also depressed 
The subsequent histones of the parent 
plant and the detached leaf were, bon. 
ever curiously different 

The paralysing effect of tbe wonodwas 
determined by means of testing shocks tbe 
response being at the same time traced by 
tbe automatic recorder The parent plant 
gradaally recoiered and showed signs of 
returning sensitiveness (fig 3) 

The detached leaf fed with theooun^fa 
lUg solution soon held itself up with an 
attitude tathet of defiance In its newly 
found freedom from the entanglement 
of its former associates it was unusually 
energeticm its responses This veheaieoce 
lasted for n whole day alter which a 


ory fall# fl prey to death by should there 
be this difference * Tbe reason 1 $ that the 
tree IS rooted safely in its own soil It is 
the ptace of birth that provides its proper 
noQfishuient and endows it with strength 
in its struggle of 1 fe Many waves of 
change and disaster have passed over it 
The shocks from outside have never been 
able to overpower it, these have only 
called forth Us nascent powers It had 
met external change by coonterchangc 
The decaying and the effete had beeu cast 
offlike worn leaves and changing times 
bad called forth its powers of readjust 
meat 

The tree also derived an additional 
strength from its racial memory Every 
particle of the inconspcuous seed may 
thus bear the deep impress of the mighty 
banrao tree and so the sprouting sceafing 
forces its roots lato the yielding earth to 
anchor more 'afely the stems rise high 
against the sky in «earch of fight and the 
branches with their canopy of leaves 
spread out m all directions 

ft bat IS the strength that has con 
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ferred on Ihc tree the power of endur- 
ance and enabled it to emerge victorious 
from the struggle of life ? It istlic strength 
derived from the place of its birth, its per- 
ception and quick readjustment to change, 
and its inherited tnetnory of the past. 


The cfllorcsccncc of life is the 

gift of place and its associations. Isolntf 

from these, what fate awaits 
wretch, nurtured in alien ways? Denv 
dogs its footseps and annihilation is its i 
cvitatdc end. 


NEED OF HINDU INTE 

T he internal condition of Hindu society 
shows the urgent need of some sort of 
sanctioned intermarriage among its 
constituents, if it is really to prosper. 
Serious students of Sociology must have 
observed that, Hindu society is not only 
horizontally stratified, but vertically 
divided. It is a welbUnown fact that 
Hindu marriage is subject to many restric- 
tions. There are seven types of castes, viz., 
tribal, functional, sectarian castes, castes 
formed by crossing, castes of national 
type, castes formed by migration and 
castes formed by change of occupation. 

Many ot these types* arc endogamous 
and aevetaV ate Unowu to be exceedingly 
small ; and even the larger ,oaes, when dis- 
tributed over a large area of country, may 
be so scantily represented in a given loca- 
lity that the number of possible marriages 
opin to their raeiubers must be inconve- 
mently restricted. 

"The disintegrating influence of the coaslant crea- 

the notice of Indian Social Reforoert In nn able 
paper on the fusion of sub'Castes In India Lala Baij- 
nath Lal,]udg< of the Conet nf Small Causes In Agra, 
has pointed out the barm winch tb.j do ‘pbysirallj 
by narrowing the circle of selection lo niarnage, 
iatellectaally by cramping the energies, and morally 
by destroying mutual self confideuce and habits of 
co-opetaliou ’ ’’ 

About the Kauaujia Bralitiians Lala 
Baijnath remarks that "the smallness 
ol their various claus causes the greatest 
dif&cuity in obtaiumg husbands for girls 
except on payment of extortionate sums 
of money” [India Census Report, 1901, 
p. 423p ^ As Endogamy restricts ioter- 
marriage in one direction by creating a 
number of artificially -small groups within 
which people must marry, Exogamy, on 
the other hand, has brought about the 
same result by artificially expanding 


R-CASTE MARRIAGE 

the circle within which they must 
marry. The third restriction is hnow’“ 
ns Ilypergamy or ‘'marrying up”, whij- 
forbids n woman of particular group 
marry a m.an of a group lower than 
in social standing, and compels her 
marry a man in a group equal or sitperi®' 
to herseU in rank. I would like to ref” 
the readers to the India Census Keptf^ 
1901, p. ‘120, in which Late Sir H. 
Risley very ably and graphically sums 
the evil effects of bypergamv in society* 
which leaves, though theoretieallr, a lar?* 
female population of a certain high stJh* 
caste without their respective br|c‘Cj 
grooms and brides. This led to many 
practices. To avoid thedifiiculty which the 
marriage of a daughter Involved, the raC*3t 
horrible of crimes, female infanticide, 
resorted to. [Indian Census RepC’*’t 
1911, pp. 215 218; also John Wilsof’s 
History of the Suppression of Infanticf^® 
in Western Indin~Bombay, 1855], 

The exigencies of space will not allP'^ 
me to enter into any detailed analysis 
various endogamous, exogamous 
hypergamous forms of marriages. 
notorious fact that castes and sub-cas^®® 
are all watertight compartments and fhe 
whole of Hindu community is divided ir>^° 
those groups. But now these rules 
breakiug up in certain quarters and 
Gait in the Bengal Census Report for lOR^ 
gave numerous instances showing 
that Province the barriers dividing 
castes were growing much weaker 
those which separate castes. The sam^ 
the case in some sections of educated f“* 
dians outside Bengal. But reaction 
working hand in hand and wherever 
inch IS conquered a foot is given elsewhere- 
Let us take the example of Bengal 
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CKamine the n ofkiDg of tbc social strait 
Sc^lioa ta detail llengalee? ha\e oo 
social coaoecUon with any mdigenons 
coaniuaity oatside B-oftal *50 Bensal ts 
aa umC tn iCsclJ, which tntist he seUcon 
taincd if It wants to be socially pure, tis 
they would say The llmdu Society of 
U-Tsgal, accofdmg to ortho<lo< eieas i* 
diviaed loto seven grades I llrabmanas 
stand prc-cmiuenUy superior to oil oihets 
II Other castes raoliog oboie the dean 
Sudras,!!! Clean Suilraa, I\ Cleancaales 
with degraded Brabmans , \ Castes lower 
than the above whose n a icr is not usually 
taken, \1 Tow castes who abstain from 
beef, pork and fowls , \ It I astly come 
the Qsciean castes 

But each of these castes is not a homo 
geoeoas whole in which all the members 
can act freely and choose their wires from 
amoagst the community la Bengal there 
are as many as 430 groups of castes aad to 
Bihar and Orissa as many as 203 separate 
castes and tnbes were enn roeraled lo tOll 
la eombay the xaaia castes aad tribes, 
which lo most isstaaees laclude nameroos 
eadogamout subdivisions, number over 
500, but of these only a sotali oamber 
have more tbaa tOO 000 members The 
Etbangcaphie Appendices, published as 
sappJemeet to the Indian Census Report of 
1001, will farnisb the readers with a very 
detailed description of the castes and sob 
castes of Bombay ond Rsiputana la a 
tabulated form The 1001 Census Report 
of Madras distinguished 430 communities 
of all degrees of civiliration and cnligtateo 
meat, from the Btabmios down to the 
Khands of the Agency Tracts It would 
be a tedious task to go from provioce to 
prOTiDCc and eauenerate the number of 
castes, no attempt can be made here to 
analyse and esplam the diatnbution of 
2,400 castes aod tribes wbicfa has been 
eDumerated in the Census cf 1901 

In a population of 300 millions 2 400 
castes might not appear to be a large 
number But let us cast a glance at the 
details of these castes Each caste tsdiTwl 
ed rato aamerous sub castes which ere 
strictly eudogamous and no sort ol com 
mensabty is allowed amongst tbe mem 
bers Tne soaa\ stratiSraiios of Bengal 
has already been referred to where the 
appareatfy seven strata arc divided into 
many castes and each caste again into 
several sub-castes, thus a variety of shades 
and restrictions tbe parallel of which (s 


flowbere to be foand. Ins c\oI\fd witbm 
oar society 

It »4 a well known fnet that there is a 
general deficiency of Rcnalca amongst all 
the Bengali Hindu cistes, except o J^few 
lower classes ARw other castes or tribes 
of Mongoloid origio, who live oa the 
bo'nlera of Bengal also abon a slight 
excess of females In Bihar and Orvssa at 
the same time nearly every caste has n 
prrponihrance of females the exceptions 
being the three higher castes the Rajpnls 
and IWmyns It might be asked that this 
paucity of males jn the dsflerent castes of 
BOnssa. is due to the exodus of their 
males but it is noticeable that there is no 
striking deficiency among tbe Animist 
Santftis find Ornons who are the pioneer 
races furnishing a large proportion ofemi 
grants Mr U MaBey points out two 
noticeable features in these statistics 
First, there is a smaller number of women 
among tbe Brahmans and Kayastbasio 
both th« proviDce*. a feature which is not 
noticed m other castes that hare rrpresen 
tatives both in Bengal end B Onssa 
Secondly females ore lo excess amongst the 
Maodv and Dravxdiaa tnbes (Eeog’s/Cea 
sus Report, IPif, pp £9S 9) 

l^t tis take, for example some of the 
uncleao castes of Bengal who are oettfaer 
served by Brahmins nor by Bboba (wash 
erman) nor by Sapit (barbers) Those 
who bare any knowledge of the social life 
of these depressed cHsscs of Bengal will at 
once recognise in their life tbe xuie of divi 
Sion deep rooted m unitation of the higher 
castes The Banns of Bengal who seem 
to be one caste to tbe non informed, are 
really divided into as many ns eleven sub 
caste* The sub castes arc all equal in 
rank ttni local superiority generally <Je 
pends on numerical strength Tlirir social 
custoias dider lo various distncts la 
BordwaD, Hoogbly and Birbhnm inter 
inamage among them is forbidden oo pain 
of social excoramnoieation In ratidpur 
and Madia tbe same rule is m vogue but 
paying a penalty h*- can cjpmte hiasin 
ioBaakura inter marriage among deflereut 
sob-castes of Unurts is freely allowed 
TfaeChaoiars who seem to b- a homo 
gracous caste, are divided into as many aa 
23 sub-castes intermarriage between 
tbeoi IS strictly forbidden on paia of being 
outcasted, and members of different sub 
castes will not eat, dnok or smoke 
together, BO member can gain admissioa 
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into any other sub.caste except in a lew 
cases. I have already refered to the great 
sex disparity amongst the lower caatca of 
Heogal and B-Orissa ; and amongst these 
iL distinctly marked. The 


males), who are divided into more thaa ^ 
sub-castc9,aad do not allow intermarnaK 
nnl common eating and drinking arc K'o * 
rally forbidden,^ for the weapon of e * 
communication is not unknown to thw *. 


Cbamars it is distinctly marked. The communication is not unknown vu 
strength of Bengal Chamars is 137 tUou* The great sex dispanty m ^rc 


sands and that of B Orissa is 117-t thou- 
sands. But the vital question,—! mean 
the disparity in the numerical strength of 
the sexes— should always be before our 
mind’s eye when we want to solve some 
social question. The number of females 
amongst the Bengal CUamars is ri44 and 
tliat among the B Orissa Chamars is 1153 
per thousand males. Of course we must 
remember the great number of male 
Chamats who annually migrate to Bengal. 

But in spite of this such disparity is nb* 
normal and hence ruinous to tue society. 

Let us next take the case of Dorns ; they 
are divided into 28 sub-castes amongst 
whom inter-marringe is generally forbidden 
on pain of being outcasted ; but m certain 
districts there are n few ezceptioas. Com* 
mensality js not allowed. Each sub-caste 
has a separate Panchajat and members 
cannot gain admissioo into any other. 

Our popular belief about the Haris U 
that they arc one homogeneous people ond 
not divided like ourselves. But there, too, 
we find the same pitiable law of division 
repeated with no less vigour. The Hnris 
of Bihar are divided into four and those of 
Bengal into five sub-castes. In the district 
of Birbhum there are four sub-castes of this 
caste amongst whom inter-marriage nnd 
cominensality are strictly forbidden. The 
proportion of females amongst the Bengal 
Haris is 982 to 1000 males and in Bihar 
'it'is to loot) miCles ; so there 'is an 
excess of female in one and deficiency in 
another ; and this disparity could have 
been made up and a healthy generation 
might have been raised from inter-marriage 
among the sub-castes. 

The Barhis of Bihar and the Sutars of 
Bengal are the hereditary carpenters ; and 
. though -their function is the same, they will 
the Barhis, who 
are aividea into nine sub castes, allow no 
inter-raarnage amongst themselves. The 
Bf^Sai carpenters have a low proportion 

the Bihar Barhis 
(1084.) an excess of 84 females per thou- 
Sana mates. ^ 

with the Dbobas of 
Bengal p32 females per thousand males) 
nnd Bihar (1003 females per thousand 


M in Bihar might be made lip if they we 
allowed to intermarry and the sub-cast 
were fu‘?eJ into one. 

The Goalns of Bengal were once d vc > 
licaltby and prosperous caste. The - 
sturdy people had a fair increase of pop“' 
latiotiin 1831-1891, when it was 7.T1- P^’i. 
since then they have shourn no sign 
growing numerically,— in 1891-1901 sho ‘ 
ing an actual dccrc.ise of *10 p. c. nnd ori L 
in 1901-1911 they showed an increase " 
1*8 p c., which is absolutely below the nPJ* 
raal The Goalas of these two proving' 
are divided into 40 sub castes, who are 
solutely separated from each other by cofL 
rules. Inter-marriage and cnmmeDsal|*y 
arc forbidden, except in a few cases. 
the notorious* fact among the 
Gonlns is well-known to all and the 
dowry, which is expected of the bri“®*. 
grooms, is sufficient to damp the hearf.°‘ 
many of them. The proportion of iexnO’'*® 
is only 819 in Bengal, whereas the ptopPJ* 
tion of females amongst the Bihari Goa*?® 
is 1003 per thousand males. These peoP** 
must be saved from degeneration end 
ruption and we must not restrict thcTtJ^f* 
riage area and thereby create problei”®* 
whose invisible under current is n. st**"* 


under current is a 
cient set-back to many of our great 
dcavours to elevate the people. 

The sub castes of Brahmins, with 
numerous ramifications, are too w'?**' 
known to the educated public to 
any elucidation. The Brahmin of Indi^^® 
not a homogeneous caste ; a Mahn^V^ 
Brahmin will not enter into any 
connection with the MaithiU, 

Kanujia or Madrasi Brahmin. The 
mins of Bengal, like those of other 
vinces, are a separate class, who 
nothing to do in common \ with any 
them. There are in Bengal three o’®*® 
classes of pure Brahmans. Rarhi, Ba^®”' 
dra, and Vaidik, but there are others a'®?' 
including the Kanujia and MaithiU BJ*^"* 
mins, who are chiefly immigrants 
Bihar and upcountry, the Utkal who 
come from Orissa, the Madhya Sreoi 
are found in Midnapore, and the Kam<’*^P' 
Brahmans of North Bengal, who serv<: 
priests to the Rajbansis. Brahmans 
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descendants of Kayastba emigrants from 
Bengal and women of Chasa and Bhandari 
classes and are entered into the Reports 
and known in the society as illegitimate 
children. 

Hindu society was a living organism ; 
there were intermarriages among its con- 
stituents and new castes or Varna San- 
karas rose out of them and they had a 
social position. Even in the days of Afanu 
and Vribat Dbaraaparan there were as 
many as 39 Varna Sankara castes. But 
now there are ten times as many and 
Hindu Society has not yet collapsed. 

Before the question of individual liberty, 
the (juestion of sex disparity, the question 
of division among the castes, are consider- 
ed in details, we cannot pass judgment 
against intermarriage. 

It is a well-known fact that throughout 
Bengal the Mohammedan population is on 
the increase, contrasted with a steady 
deterioration in the case of the Hindus * 
and the reasons are not far to seek. They 
are the thousand and one restrictions 
placed against the growth of the Hindu 
population. The sturdy lower castes have 
imitate the higher castes and have taken 
to all the evils that are destroying the 
vitality pf the higher ones. In a certain 
community there is a great want of girls 
and m another an excess of girls and want 


of males ; in another group there are many 
marriageable widows ; and these things 
have naturally given rise to many sex 
problems, which have been continuously 
attempted to be white-washed instead of 
being boldly faced. ' 

We have made no provision for the 
people, who cannot get a bride within 
their caste, to marry outside and live 
decently and purely. Are we not aware of 
the wretched conditions of certain castes, 
who have been a problem to the whole 
society ? Is not this undue restriction on 
marriage partially responsible for the con- 
version of n large number of lower class 
people to Christianity and in earlier days 
to Mohammedanism? Is not this restnc* 
tion partially responsible for the large 
displacement of the Hindu population by 
Mohammedans ? ■ » 

One serious defect, that I have Come 
across in handling the Tables of the censhs 
Reports is the want of Bgures for the male 
and female populations of the sub-eastcs 
of some of the important castes. Had 
these figures been given, the disparity of 
sex population among the sub caste could 
have been proved to demonstration. 

PnoDn^T K. MuKHERjr, 

Santioiketan, 

20-1-1919. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Woman in Social Co-operation. 

In the course of an article on the abovi- 
subjectin thejanuary number of Every 

KrishnaswaS, 

for the furtherance of -Til ail step 

rdorm. Ith fXhlolve^oT th.r‘“u 

be argued that the failure of caneven 

matiets of importance in the na^m Vv ^ ."“"X 

to the \K-»nt oirccotmition of dne 

mettmg between thTtwo sex« a? 
soaal organisation. We fret at s*»a»d 

'veircl at early marrUgesand 


want post puberty celebrations • But how can a grown- 
hoy be reasonably drawn into rnarriace 
without being permitted by social etiquette to have 
porously inet and known and chosen her or his future 
partner Again we talk of extending the period of 
a girls education to greater length than at present 
How IS this poMible if social feeling does not prev lously 
throw away the barrier of seclusion now effectively 
eighing on our womanhood, or, how can widow-- 
i^iap again take place unless it has been humanly 
™ meeting ? A Surgeon-General 
and women nurses 
cltch^^,"® "“'*1 hospitals The ide.a 

that social feeling has properly recog- 

tte hliml v ^ necessanly confined to 

the social sphere? 
«ck™ AnT®®7''^*j"®®’®®''““hthey are to the 
SICK. And jet according to the popular feeling of 
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the bird. National life is impoverished, is crippled, 
deprived of its feminine element 

But of hte there has been an awakening of ttomen, 
touched by the Wide sweep of National consciousness, 
and feeling the r modern exclusion from all humanity 
outside the home The wrongs wrought in South 
Africa on Indians brought the Indian women thereto 
face, as of old, the dangers which were faced by their 
men Women w«nt to gaol as men went, aye and 
d ed from the hardships suffered Ihen women in the 
Motherland arose, stung into action by the sufferings 
of the exiles, and womens meetings called (ot justice, so 
that men and women together marched m oneaimy 
against ivTong and — iran The degradation, foul and 
monstrous inflicted on Indian wximen m Fiji as inden- 
tured labourers, called in their sisters in the Motherland 
for help again they moved sent a deputation to the 
Vicero) and succeeded in gaming a promise that 
indentured slavery should cease A third great victory 
was won in the internment struggle, 9 women s meetings 
and women's processions played a remarkable part in 
the agitation 

hfcanwhile efforts to win higher education were 
steadily carried on, and progress was made Qualified 
women teachers women doctors, began to appear 
Handicapped by the evil custom of child marriage and 
child motherhood, women yet strove for education, and 


Mr Karvcsbold stand for widow education, widow 
marriage, finally for a Womin’s University, played 
fine part in the struggle Girl undergraduates a 
graduates attended Government Universities a 
distinguish^! themselves in the eximinations 
woman poet, Sarojmi Devi, showed in easy 
ot Lnglish melody that no masculine Indian has t*'"^**^ 
ToruDutt might have held her own had not dc3 
cut short her promise Shrimati Saro^ini s r ire eloquen 
alike in English and m Urdu is making her a power 
the politic'd field of India , 

tvecywhere, as we look around us, we see the g*°* 
tious arising of Indian Womanhood, the proynise o‘ 
near and sure victoy for Liberty lor woman is t 
Shakti, the Divine Power, and without her Mari 
not reach the fullness of Life Partner, not subjeC , 
comrade not rival complement not^ant agonist , hdpe** 
not burden — suchis\\oman to Man With her ri^ 
dom India shall become free The subjection of 
Motherland and of the Mother must end together 
Man and Woman are the halves of a PerTcct 
and by their united strength shall India enter into be* 
Kingaom. 

We say Amen I 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Indian Constitutional Reform, 
lathe January number of Tfie Asiatic 
Rerietr, of London, Sir F, S P. Lely, 
csi, KCiE, a retired member oi the 
Indian Civil Service, contributes an article 
on "The Report in Indian Constitutional 
Reform,” in the course of which he says — 

I desire to express my deep sympathy with the 
educated men of India who wish to take a larger share 
in the government of their country Also 1 may be 
allowed to offer my tribute of admiration for the 
statesmanlike spirit which pervades the Report 
though on some points it seems open to criticism 

The authors do not take enough account of the 
inhuman institution of caste, which is stiff by far the 
strongest and most tenacious social fevee in the 
country, though it may have been concealed from view 
by phrases borrowed from England It is not true 
that the tram ng of the people to political activity is 
" * If *“ produce a fairly balanced system 

A d ffiwhy m the way of an Indian democracy whrch 
rad rally d iTerent.ates it horn that of the Colonies ,s 
that the equalty of all men before the hw is not 
paspedevenbythe best, and w.U certainly not be 
U rned in five or ten years more,. T he bdwif is still 


deep-rooted— a survival of the not fat distant dav 
when the Brahmin was exempt alike from nenaltis 
and taxat on— that a man’s tights vary with hl^^te 


and that the lowest have no CIVIC rights at all Thcy^ 
ate regarded by the higher castes as Mmplyofno 
account, as on the level of animals — in parts influenced 
by Jaimsm, as below animals I could give innumera- 
ble instances from real life, but they would seern 
incredible, or else raked up to make out a case. 

Towards the end of tast century, being Collector v 
of Surat, an advanced district of Bombay, I found 
un inquay aViat the depressed classes — « e , the 
outcastes, certain low castes, and the aborigines 
(catfed locally "the black people ) — ^w ere outside th® 
village school, even when they formed twenty pet 
cent or more of the population Occasionally by force, 
but generally by social pressure, the higher castes 
made them feel that the school was not for them 
I u«ed my influence as Chairman of the Local Board, 
to get a notice served on the worst villages that unless 
withm a certain time a certain proportion of the 
inferior dasses were receiving education, the Board 
School would be closed as not fulfilling its purpC*® 
Rather than deprive their own children of it, the caste 

f ieople rave way and numbers of the outsiders were 

et in under any foisxble franchise these 

feobU vill form the bulk of the electorate If, a® 

IS assumed they are truly represented they will 
an element to the country’s government not perhaps, 
m these days of active tyranny, but of passive 
resistance to the upward progress of the labourers, 
ft ^P'^c'^lly of the • unclean ’ They will stand 
behind the Brahmins, who will occupy the places of 
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of our political superstitions of peace time persist m this 
hour of peril and anxiet> and distract us, rot only from 
the momentous contest raiding almost w dim hearing of 
the bus> actiMties of London, but from the uork quictlj 
performed by men of many races and tongues, in many 
different fields of unostentatious actuitj I here have 
even been Indians tcomPunchcbctt) and Chandctiuigore 
whohaiehad the high prmJcge of fighting in Ihe 
French Arm> as gallant and valued soldiers of the 
French Republic. When the German militarists let 
loose the unspeakable calamity of war m the hope of an 
easy, profitable, and rapid victory o\ cr unprepared and 
peaceful communities, they little knew that they were, 
in effect, bringing to a rapid head man> incubating 
tendencies m East and West which were the very anti- 
podes of their own soaal and political ideals and aims. 

In concluding Mr. Anderson observes : 

What the ultimate result will be, who sliaJl say T As 
I WTite, there are problems in Ireland, m Russia, even 
in India itself, which may well dismay the most opti- 


mistic, and puz/le the most kcen-siglited. \ct,-nf{« 
all, our 5>-called “democratic’' principle, and the idiW*’ 
for which MC arc fighting, arc essentially optimistic- ” c 
refuse to despair of human aituri, t wc refuse to bchea'C 
that the onlj w.i) out is a sullen and despair’'’? 
acquiescence in .and suVimission to, milAatv tottc 
engineered and supported b) a marvellous abuse ct 
sciCTlificorgantr.ation, Once that issue is fought out, 
wc shall have other purrlcs and problems. But "C effa 
face them m another than the Prussian spirit. I' c 
can cultivate a sense of humour and kindliness, whtfh, 
as I have hastily and inadequately striven to show, n 
nntwantmg even m the minds oT animistic Tibet®* 
Iturman savage races. We have lc.afDcd, as never 
before, to work in hearty friendship with men of m^y 
nations, tongues and beliefs, m a sturdy confidence that 
the optimistic love of liberty, which wc inherit, and no* 
share with many other peoples, is the most infallible 
guide that stumbling humanity can employ. 
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O '? tb« varied aspects o{ tbe humao 
society of to-day, one is the awn- 
kening'in the masses all the world 
over of the coasdousaess of their political 
existence. The sentiment of national 
pride is keener and more^ widely dtSused 
nowadays than it wa.s in former times. 
The questions which directly affect the 
sons of soil and toil arc those most 
calculated to enlist tberr^ sympathy, and 
the governing classes -conscious of this 
fact have begun to modify their tactics 
accordingly. The masses have realised 
the condition of poverty, ignorance and 
misery in which a large part of them 
spend most part of their lives — a condition 
brought into existence by a certain num- 
ber of economical forces, themselves the 
result of great progress in material 
sciences daring the past one and a half 
centuries. ^ This consciousness has led 
to what is known as the co-operative 
movement and the formation of trade- 
unions all over Europe and Europeanised 
woria. The latter have come to the 
' conclusion that the amelioration of the 
condition of the vast masses of the labou- 
rers IS impossible unless they have a hand 
in politics ^and send their representatives 
to their respective legislative assemblies. 
They advocate the doctrines of socialism 


The middle classes see and realise that 
their interests clash and are io conflicj 
with those of the wealthy classes and 
the feeling is based upon a bitter ex* 
perieoce in the past that as long as the 
goTcmroent remains in the hands ofthe ■* 
latter, their interests would be crushed. • 
This has raised the problem whether the 
government is to be carried on in the 
name of a people merely, by a privileged, 
class for its own benefit, a government 
irresponsible to the people at large of 
it is to be carried on by the people for 
the go’od of the nation as a whole ..and 
responsible to the nation as a whole. In 
other words, .whether there is to be a 
democracy or a bureaucracy. Before I 
describe the forces that are gravitating 
towards the success of democracy over 
all other forms of goverment to the uttef 
mortification of the bureaucrat, I may 
let you know, what I understand by the 
two terms. 

Bureaucracy may be defined as a 
system of government centralised io 
graded senes of officials responsible only 
to their chiefs tind controlling every 
detail of public life as it was till lately 
in German;^ On the other hand ademo- 
cracy may be defined as a form of govern* 
ment m which the supreme power is vested 
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in the people collectirely aocl is adminis 
terrf by them or by officers appointed by 
them, e g ,ia France 

Befbre I examine these two definitions, 

I shall make clear certain terms which 
I shall use, by giving their explanations 
Rednced to its inodamental principles 
the problem of government iS how to 
protect members of a State against oat 
side attacks and internal dissensions and 
how to promote their general welfare 
Thus external and internal protection 
and the promotion of the general welfare 
comprise all the responsibilities of a 
government If it avoids any of these 
two or adopts a course which is prejudi 
cial to any of these two, it does what it 
ought not to do and in doing so it vto- 
lates the rights of the members of the 
State, who naturally resent it and come 
in conflict with the government In order 
to carry out its proper work, the govern 
reent has to frame laws and m^e the 
machinery to carry them out, i « , it has 
got power to legislate and to execute the 
legislation Thus the task of the govern 
meat is divided between the le^slative 
and the executive Nbw t proceed to 
ecamiee the definitions which I gave of 
bureaucracy and democracy 

The former definitiao may be analysed 
into three clauses — 

(a) Centralisation of anthonty in 
graded senes of officials, 

<6) their responsibility to the head of 
government alone, 

and (c) control of every detail of public 
life 

Token as a whole the three elements m 
a bureaucracy exhibit its great power of 
organisation which is essential to success 
in all departments and enjoin stnct 
discipline find obedience on its members 

But the power being vested in a graded 
senes of officers— the lower officer is 
responsible to his immediate superior 
officer and the latter to his immediate 
superior officer— each officer from the low 
eat to the highest forma but a link lo the 
chain, the last remaining unlinked which 
represents the absolute authority of the 
highest oflicer who is the head of the 
government Now the highest anthonty 
might be vested in a single individual 
or a few members of them who are 
absolute i e are not responsible to the 
people whom they-govern 

rhe danger of such a system lies in 


the fact that it may deviate and such 
systems have deviated from the right 
path, 1 c , they have avoided what they 
ought to have done and done what they 
ought not to have done They have ac 
toally put restrictions upon anybody and 
everybody's nght to move about from 
one place to another or from one country 
to another They have stinted and stifled 
a nation a education, repressed the free 
dom of Its press, disarmed its citizens, 
if citizens they might be called who bare 
DO rights of citizenship, and neglected 
and crushed its industries They bare 
embittered the public life of the governed 
nod have even m some cases interfered 
with the sacrosanctity of their private life 
The wretchedness and the miseries of the 
people have only increased in cases where 
the pet^sonnel of the bureancracy happens 
to be of foreign extraction, t c , where 
this form of government is superimposed 
upon a people by individuals of an alien 
race But my ouirrel is not with the 
personnel but with the system itself 

Now have yon ever tried to understand 
the psychology of the bureaucrat ’ It is 
this The bnreaueratic form of govern* 
meot IS good for a country, I would not 
call nation in the period of its lactatioo 
Us work IS educational It moulds the 
diflerent tribes into a national unit 
Beyond that it has no justification to 
continue to exist It -has to give over 
charge to democracy But the difficulty 
lies tn the fact that instead of quietly 
and peacefully transfernag its authority 
to its successor it tries to continue by 
unlawful means its unlawful lease of life 
and in consequence it has to be dethron 
ed The bureaucrat is a parasit^ He 
ciijoys freedom by withholaing the same 
from Its legitimate proprietors,! e, the 
people at large He has resorted nnsernpu 
lonsly to the tyrant’s most ternble instru 
meat of refusing the right of open tnal 
and committing innocent individuals to 
jail on the pretext of public safety Even 
thedevil has his good side it is said and 
in the same manner even the bureaucracy 
cad justify its unlawful actions by the 
oppomtment of what are called com 
missioas ” Further to stregthen its posi 
tion It s‘ts up a strong militarism at the 
cost of the people ready to be used even 
against the very people th'mselves if they 
even try to open their muzzled mouths 
and utter the word ‘liberty’ The evils 
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of sach a system have been amply demons 
trated la the case of the German East 
Afr cm Colonies where the people used to 
live daily under a sundry sort of such 
other tortures This leads to movements 
at first secret and then op-n like those 
of the Communists It is the result of 
this syetem that Bolshe\isra is at present 
rampant in Eastern and Central Europe 
So much for Bureaucracy Now I must 
examine the definition of Democracy It 
may be analysed into tno clauses— 

(a) The supreme power is vested in the 
people collectively 

and administration is carried on 
either directly by themselves or by the 
officers appointed by them 

Now there are two things ratrodaecd 
here First the power is transferred from 
an individual or a few individuals or even 
from a privileged class to the people 
themselves They are the sovereign Some 
might call it a paradox but like all other 
paradoxes it has to be understood in 
order to grasp the deeper significance 
which underlies it It does not mean 
that any individual can exercise the 
sovereign authority That would be 
anarchy against which we are fighting 
But the people as a whole possess that 
sovereign power which is dented to 
the individual Moreover the people 
collectively relegate their authority for 
immediate purposes of legislation and its 
execution to a number of themselves while 
retaining to themselves the ultimate 
authority They can criticise the actions 
of the body to whom authority has been 
relegated and can even dismiss it if they 
like Usually the people choose their 
legislature which appoints the executive 
which IS responsible to the legislature and 
through it to the people at large This 
briefly put is the pnnciple of democracy 
Now according to the diflferent answers 
to the question who shall control the 
government the diflferent forms ot govern 
ment e g monarchy aristocracy pluto 
cracy theocracy democracy and in fact 
many other cracies depend Therefore it 
would not be amiss to find out with 
whom the ultimate sovereign anthontv 

Plato in his Republic mves 
to the ideals of democracy whic^ differs 
much from its modem form He and Ss 
great disciple Anstotle did not abstract 


man from the society, the latter went to 
the length cveft of opening his Ethics oy 
offering the economic structure of society 
Their ideal was to establish a mrge 
measure of justice between man and man 
and m their systems there seems to he o® 
place for any form of government but in 
which the rights and privileges of the 
various members of the State arc equal. 
Now passing on to the modern times we 
find in the seventeenth century Thomas 
Hobbes rejecting Aristotle s notmn ot 
sociality as an essentially human fharac 
tenslic and maintaining what is called the 
* Natural State of man To come out ot 
this chaos he invented the doctrine ot 
Socinl Contrict by which the whole 
community surrcadcf their right of main 
dual sovereignty into the hands oi one 
roan who thenceforth becomes the absolute 
ruler of the State and whose authority no 
body can deny in future ‘ But the logic 
of Hobbes absolutism says Mr Benn, 
‘ shrivelled up under the Sun of English 
liberty ’ , 

Although after Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau maintained bis views as to the 
origin of the political society which is 
false as IS shown by recent writers who 
bold that m the primitive stages of human 
development governments like languages 
are not made but evolve yet they hold m 
contradistinction to Hobbes view that 
the will of the people should be the law 
According to Locke the chief and mam 
end for which men unite into common 
wealths is the mutual preservation of their 
lives liberties and estates (Treatise of 
Government) and if a government neglects 
to secure this end or invades the rights of 
its subjects may be lawfully set aside 
whenever an opportunity occurs Hence 
the people thcgaselves are to be regarded 
as the sovereign authority 

It was according to this great demo 
cratic principle that the members of the 
French National Assembly formulated the 
rights of man and since then this principle 
has been adopted in all the States of 
Europe Turkey excepted As to Russia 
nothing can be said at present when it is 
being ruined by an internecine war and 
Bolshevik Terrorism prevails everywhere 
in the country 

Not only this the democratic principle 
has created a tendency to extend the 
franchise to all adult males so that they 
may he able to force the government to do 
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according to Ihtir own wishes In CngHod 
CTcn women hare b*tn tofraoch»s«l and 
authoriicd to stt in thellon^e of Commons 
Moreover, the Bomb*/L*ci-*1aiKt Cooncil 
has also now passe > tne bill giTing right 
to women to be elected as tnembera of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 

Oe«tdes this, written constitotionscnst 
m all Caropean coantnes, except England 
and Turkey, the one requiring none »o 
strong being the traditions of coastita 
tional government, in the other, the despo 
tic government granting none, to prevent 
kings or president of governmeot ofStials 
to crcefCi<e despotic powers 

The upshot of this whole is that it is 
now acknowledged that it is the people at 
large in whom the sovereign power resides 
and who are the ultimate arbiters of their 
fate Now we finJ that bureaucracy 
denres it» aetfuTner ffom a^/ore, demo 
ctacy from below,/ e, the people them 
selves Even in religion wiiere authority 
might be siippose'l to come from the 
above, IhcReformjtion has deaouoced it 
and we find among the Protestants ns far 
as my knowledge goes, that the authority 
resides in the congregation and not in the 
clergy In the latter it is only a rfclegUed 
authority If it be so, if man can look well 
after bis soul, can he not look after his 
poor body ? 1 think the bureaucratic pnn* 
ciple here falls to tbe ground 

Kow as to the fecoud point— whether 
the government IS to tie earned on by tbe 
people directly or through their represca 
taiiV'S Tois IS the Dmu of the distinction 
between wbat is ciHed Absolute or Direct 
D moerncy and Representative or Indirect 
Democracy This i« the distinction be 
tween the oncient Greek City States, for 
example, and the modern democraaes 
Kevertheless. ft is often advanced as an 
objection against modern democracy itself 
I say they confound the two ideas To 
hare a correct ooderstanding of absolute 
democracy, we must think of a stnall 
coromumtv, living within the four walls 
of a single town enjoying indemsdent 
sovereignty as Athens was la the fifth 
century B C Ora# the modem original 
Swii" Cantons arc where nil public busi 
ness IS disLusserj in a full assembly of tbe 
people It was possible in nnaent Crty 
States and It IS possible now m Switzer 
land because of chediQiculty of commnm 
cation between one part of tbe eovatty 
and another and owing to the fact that 


^ographical conditions isolated the 
cantons winch ha\e remained ludcpendent 
Nowadays oir idea of State has er 
panded from aCtty State ton big country 
andcf <Jne goverament \forcovrr. tfie 
tnodecn cnnditioas do not (>er nit of such 
City States Theref ire, the oily form of 
democracy that is possibti. nnvadijs is 
what i* called Representative Gaverument 
Some sapient bureaucrats think that 
this is to give op the whole position I 
say, not in the least ^\n»teycr !« the 
constitution the representative boly is 
responsible to the s wercigu body whose 
creature it is Whatever powers the 
latter may delegate to tbe former 
os long ns the lormer is responsible 
to the Inter the prjoriple oj dem i* 
Cfacy still holds gioJ Ic is no 

secret n >wndays that the control of the 

P arse impbrs the control of p ifuy Hud tiie 
»wer <ir the representative chamber al »nc 
grants Of withholds supply The siying 
‘No taxAtion without represent ition' is 
fitmiJiar to nli of us Thus thepriaciple 
01 dem ocracy is not violated 

Moreover, some pious bureaucrats raise 
the objection that m representot re 
g iveTnnitnt the will of tbe p“Opl« is Inhle 
to be thwarted by their vety ugents Mty 
It not be rtpbtd that it ts rather an 
advantage that the first impulse of the 
public will sometimes passionate ond 
short snihUd, should be tempered aad 
cnb&btrnrd by passing tbraukli a senes 
of media on its way to action nod the 
hoW avbicb the constituencies have upon 
their elections and m other ways is a 
snflicicnt gourd against ony defeat of a 
steady, earnest and public conviction 

Agninit is o' jected that in a Reiircsenta. 
tiyeO ivernment ma(ority is to decide and 
majority may oftm i>c in the wrong Had 
not Sicnites to dnnk the bitter cup of 
poison m Bcconlnnce with the ecntcnce 
of tbe majority? Yes, it was to with 
Socrates, and one roust open and read 
rjato's dialogue with Crito to know that 
Soc/ates bimself clung to the Athenian 
constktution and preferred dying m Atlieas 
ralbec than seeking the protection of some 
other government Moreover is It not 
snfEcicnt to point out that large minorities 
by opposition and ctiitcisra can get the 
pnat cleared and thus holl lorbeckthe 
extremists on the other side ? Aloreover, 
if, as it is said, good govemment is no 
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*iubatUutc for sclf-soTcrnmetit be trae, it Perhaps, a bureaucrat might open hJs 
iSShe right to|o wrong. mouth aid venture to enquire of me, whi^t 

Even Tohn Stewart Mill, who considers would be the result if the principles 

Representative Government to be the Democracy are carried to the extrem^ 

ideally perfect form of government and even if the doctrines of the uomraunists 
whose extension he thinks is inevitable^ be ever carried into law under the auspices 
doubts the sufficient mental qualities of Democracy, the society would come to 
of the governing class under the system a standstill. Gentlemen, it 
as compared with the aristocracy vvho Certainly we do not know what other 
have made it their business of life. But forms of government are in store for tjs 
sufficient mentalitv can he secured by besides those with which we arc acquaiqt- 
attaching the Conditions of some cduca- ed. Hut n glance at the past, o^d a 
rional qualifications in the persons historical review disclose the fact that 
appointed to public offices. Moreover, Democracy is not of spontaneous genera- 
under a Representative Government there tion. There is a certain order. F^^st 
would be fair competition and only the comes Autocracy to^ be^ followed by^ »ts 


best intellects wouH be able to come to 
the fore. Does anybody doubt the 
sagacity of the present British Cabinet 
because it is largely drawn from the people 
and not the aristocracy ? 

Another author who is now the 
democrat of democrats wrote more than a 


mate bureaucracy urhich in its return giv^g 

{ dace to Democracy. Thus democracy 
»as been evolved out of the primitive fot,n 
ol government where might was^ rigl^t, 
there can at all be any government in su^b 
a form of society. Some one might S(jy 

- that it may be a return to Autocracy, 

dozen years ago when she had not entered But they ignore the very facts of nature, 
the arena of politics that democracy runs The plan of nature is evolution, if 
counter to all the compelling laws of autocracy transplants Democracy evety. 
nature, for said sbe, men are not bom where the long and laborious process \)y 
equal but very unequal and never can wblcb nature has worked would |)e 
a stable society be built it we start reversed and there would be again a retum 
by disregarding nature and treat all to wfaat is called a state of nature. T^e 
as having rights to equal power, the Jaudator tempor'is neti mav-believe that 
ignorant and the wise, the intellectual the Golden Age has passed away and tor 
and the stupid, the criminal and the ever, but we oHhis generation believe 
saintly. • 1 admit that men are not born the Golden Age is to come. Nations 
equal but very unequal and ithfortbis rise and fall, there may be revolutiojjg 
reason that the wise, the intellectual and of civilisations— but all such revoIutioJjg 
the Saintly will play the prominent part, minister to the progress of the civilisatiKn 
by having the government of the people itself, though not of any one particular 
entrusted to them. Birth does not give type of civilisation. Evea the present 
man his rights. That is an exploded whose happeuing we all so deeply deplo% 
ctleuiy inj\v: cticy are lias drought tlie world' but a step for war,r 

made by the society and thus they can The long Czarism of Russia and bnit„i 
base no right os against society or its despotism of Turkey which no politico 
members. What are required are not equal force could uproot for above 1000 yeaVs 
rights for all, but equal chauccs and have been sapped and undermined by ti,, 
opportunities ol developing and perfecting present war. Would you like to have sufi, 

' Th? 11 . . ... c again and would nature alio'.; 

a ‘’"’PSli it ? Indeed, we do not know what form 

a ‘’T’ Government wSilla sncceed Democracy, b„; 

government IS the only this much we know that there is to be 1,0 

eiten? i? t™?"^ tetrogr.ade return to either Bureaucracy o, 

no?e™mems J" Autocracy after the n— — - i ” 


most giagantic w^y 


iuc«Vd in cainW^a occasion and has been fought for Democracy. But jf 

teaches us something, I may venture io 
say on my_ account that individuality tg' 
well as society would directly devdopt^ 


without impairing their essential nature ? 
It IS democracy that has been the 
of the world. 
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acd bfoajjht to peifestion by lynocrncy 
Ifit be so, what then ’ The two extremes 
of heman existence hive been monWed 
aad perfected But this is a mere sptreus 
It IS a prob’etn not for me but for time 
it*clf tonntie ^ 

Now It may be asked what is the lesson 
which Uistory Rires ns in this direction 
\\ hen we turn to the historr of the classt 
cal nitioas, wediscover legislative attempt 
thatSinoarol modernity Eveninthc fifth 
ai d sixth centuries B C , the Athenians 
established a form of Rovemment which 
aimed to give an equal voice to all free 
men in determining the laws that were to 
control them Nothing could be more 
provocative for the modem legislator than 
to read of the legislative experiments of 
Lycurgos at Sparta and of Solon and his 
^successors at Athens If we pass on to 
latter part of ancient history and consider 
the attempts at federal government that 
found expression in the /Echean nod the 
^toleao leagues we shall has ebeenpresen 
ted a prototype of neatly every legislative 
experiment of more recent tunes. 

In out own times France aftet aceotury 
of bloodshed and stuggle commencing 
with the French Rcvolaiion attained the 
ideal ofliberty which England and America 
already possessed only to plnnge again 
into the present world war to preserve the 
democracy 

As to England, Joha conceded the 
beginnings of English 1 berty in the Magna 
Carta Chnrles I and James II questioned 
that liberty and history records the ansner 
that England gave them With the 
coming of tfaeHanovarians C'lbinet system 
came into existence and after many 
cataclysms liberty emerged full-grown 

Italy inspired by Mazziri with the 
ideals of liberty found its saviour in Victor 
Bmmasuel of Sardinia and in J818 was 
conferred upon her a constitution by which 
the King governed through o ministry 
responsible to a Cbamhct of Deputies 
elected by the people 

Spam and Portugal lias ctbcir respective 
Cortes Hid even the Russia of the Czar 
bad Its Duma 

America, we all know, revolted at the 
gross injustice of the Mother country 
Lagland It formed a Constitution and 
gradually the different states entered 
into the Union Even in the Enst, China 
IS sn experiment'll republic Japm ins 
titutcd n Diet of two Chambers by the 


Constitution of tS'^O and Pcrss'V expelled 
the despotic Shah ami cstabl shed a Mnj 
Iis or I’afliamcnt in 1909 

Eten the rulers of India have pronoun 
cell Self govemmeat in teasooable tune 
forher tobetbc goal of their policy, but 
when that time will come nobody tnows 
Gentlemen, the greatest of the •n ars fought 
for the principle of liberty and justice has 
come to a long sought victorious end for 
the Allies If it be true that thepresent war 
ts ft war of ideals, may we inot hope that 
with the victory of the Allies Democracy 
Will be enthroned nil over the world? 
Indeed the strongest atgument in favour 
of democracy is to be had from thecolos 
sal failure of the most efficient nod the 
most powerful Bureaucracy in the world, 
1 mean the I’russinn Bureaucracy and the 
Russian Autocracy Bolshevism roust 
teach too severe a lesson to the Bureaucrat 
on 1 the Autocrat They must know that 
the Panacea lor all suefi evils is the Divine 
Democracy Moreover it has been recog 
Tiiseil nil over the world, m press coJ on 
platform that some sort onengueofna 
tions should be established in future Is 
not Democracy the most akin form of 
government m national polities to ft league 
of nations in lotemational Politick ? 

Gentlemen, such ore the forces, not 
tiader the control of nay one body or even 
one nation that are gravitating with 
accelerated speed towards the enshrining 
ol Democracy m the governmental temples 
of every country in the world 

What IS the conclusion them ’ Bureau 
craey has beeomc an auachronistn in the 
twentieth century has been well remarked 
by Dr White It would hardly sunive 
this centum If the laws of mechaniev 
always hofd good and if I may be per 
raittro to draw an illustration from 
that source, 1 may say that the top 
heavy rod of the bureaucratic government 
cannot long stand erect and must fill 
down even when the mildest breeze blows 
Dewottacy has bew declared the goal of 
nil government even by the most ngd 
bureancrata Burenucracy had to pmy 
Its part m the evolution of the hunnn 
society and it has done its task Perpetual 
it cannot be On the other hand the forces 
of Demoernev arc so trcmcndou'i /in I over 
whelming that one cannot but go in that 
directi n Democracy ns described by 
Abralam Lincoln is a government of the 
people by the people for the people The 
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luture progress of civili«ation Ijcs in the 
tmiversil triumph of this principle. Tor 
svlicnitis fully established nil the world 


over, Oit loncunuplit formillcnmnmwonW 
arrive and tliciikalswoiild tie mntcriali'r't 
Bnreills- Colh'gr. Siiyam HrniRi Li*- 


CORPORATE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


T Majoratfir tbe Doctor, decree of the Calcutta thatl* narthmR but ichnUfly 

Urivfr.itTthitTcar. The *cope of the •orV ha* wmeh pnlnfoMy tbe toatetmli fn ft vhoit 
been clenrlviodirMed hr the author la the Introdac- pufled up loto a pomlerou* Ttlome and cheap 
tion “The spirit of Co-operation «aa a matked ti,m and prrmftlufe jernrrjbratinn^ paradinir^ttn^" 
feature in almoat all fields of acilxity in ancient India 
and was fnanlfest in eoeUi and religions as well as 
in political and economic life The well known Jail 
(ea«trt and the Samgha (the cooimnniiy of the 
Buddhi.t monk,) are the most notable prodoctsof 


“The spirit ol Co-operation was a matked tism and premature crnrrabsat.nns parading un^" 
in almost all fields of acilTitT m ancient India the corer of Indian cultnre historr. Thus iheir In<li*D 
• • * • • . politic* «s partisan, their Indian Economie* etnert^a'i 

nnd thetr Indian Art polemical and protlematle" 
that we do not beiiexe In the ttconstT«ct»oo 
Indian coltnre history bnt that we demand seTcrer* 
canons of criticism and profoundcr vision of synthe*'* 
Before the establishment of the rortna of Indian b* 
and the va/oa(fon of those norms in the I'Sht ^ 
comparative cultnre history of Ilomaniiy we Ab- 
toluuly Terjuire the scientiRe descriptire survey 
sound aeli grounded mterprefnt* ■>o of the facts Inf* 
collected nnd ci>orc)inated Unfortunately with 
characteristic oriental transcendentalism we nre At* 
tempting to take onr stand on normation aud vpiti 


this spirit in the first two spheres ofide The same 
spirit, however, placed an equally important part 
in the remaining ones and its effect rnay be seen 
tvpified in Gana (politi al corporaiionl and Sreal 
Icttll)" Dr Majumdar has reviewed the liconotnical, 
PiMiileal, Rebsioiis ood Sxial life of Ancient India 
from the standpoint of corporate actirity which 
snpulles the unifying principle throngh the four 
isolated monographs emhodjing the thesis 

The work p ints to a field of Indian research where 
w« find up to this tme very few woTkee* otth* first 
rank Analysis of the concrete archaeological data 
(e^,of the domain of Arehiteetufe and Scnlptuee 
Epigraph? and Namismaties) has no doubt advanced 
to a certain extent I bnt the syothetic prrseatatloo 
of any aspect of Ancient Indian life has met with few 
attempts and fewer snecesses We have no doubt 
the privilege of reconntiog the works of twohoniy 
veterans— we mean Sir K G Dbandarkar a monograph 
on lad an colts and Dr Brojendranath Seal’s treatise 
on the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindns— but 
thes* master craftsmen have not as yet given ns a 
I single disciple who could apply their techoiqne in the 
same field So we leave tbe^e Rbismas of Indology 


licQinariet of description and interpretation Thtii 
our descriptions are nasty and hophssard, our iuter. 
pretatioos preennou*. our norms arbitrary and one 
valuations parochial and fabe 

It IS In such ft crisis of our study of culture history 
that we wetc 'me ibe df'sertaiion of Dr Mojorndar,-^ 
Sioce the publication of layaiwala brilliant “Inteo* 

• - nr ♦>,!. P...ew 


ductloo to Hindu Polity” m the pages of this Review 
•It years ago (1013) we have had not the pleasure of 
presenliog before the students of Indian cnltnre bis 
tory such a sober well balanced nnd atimnlat>t>g 
treatise With the characteristic candour and hum! 
Iity of an earnest student of the objective school Dr. 

Majuoidar says* “I have avoided, on principle, nil 

theie laacceuible Hiaialyau be\?;b.ts I Of the philosophical dv«qu,witi<ius thtuuabuut tbrs work It 
t geueration Mr K. P Jnyaswal is the roost nos been mr aim rather to simply present the i^eta 

1^-. . D_ 1 — — 1*-. . In a connected manner with a view to illustrate, ns 

far as possible the gradual development of the van 
ous (nstitntioos ” Tbns he disarms all criticism from 
tbc more ambitious school while he presents us with a 
really first class rfeseript«i-e work on our Indian cul- 
ture history : An acute student of eplgrnphy and 
numismatics asbeis, Dr Uajumdar has collected the 
data of our corporate life with a thorongbness *"<1 
marshalled them with a critical acumen that would 
do credit to any scholar Indeed in almost every 
page we feel the impress of the personalty of a dis 
passionate historian who esamlnes an economic orga 
'.'L ff* “ political institatinn It p 

a social pheonmenoo [eg the Jati) •“ 


brillaut worker By his peoetratmg historical vision 
he has not only thrown a flood of light on the political 
and socio-ecnuomie life of Ancient ludia bnt roused 
a genuine enthusiasm in the study of her Institu 
tinnal historv But this is a line of inqnirr which 
IS as fruitful for a genuine scholar as it is fotile for 
unripe or over ripe enthusiasts who are everyday being 
hired into the dfscovery of false fundamentals and 
n msy foundations of Indian life Hence while In 
department ofrljective study we get really valuable 
rooTvosrRph,\,Ve Pvpf D R Bhandaikars ’Porelen 
Flements In Indian Population and Mr R D 
Banff, ee a 'Wthian Period of Indian History* the 
IT.v fu ’’f temple of Indian caltare bistJty 

with the sincle exception of Me • 


t the Sunriti*) a 


Indian IIstirT. Laleottn Iln.-J 

ri.ot R.p™. P„„ OTij 


Jayaswal, as a the vame spirit of detachment and ohiecfivitv 

judgment as is manifest when he deciphers a mutifat 

<■. 1 - 

denee Herein lies his sircncih aa writ na limitation 
We miai the subtle b o pV 
^ Interactlocs that are at the genesis and 
progression of every phenomenon of culture history. 
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THE 'WORE SWaEAJ E5 THE RIG VEDA 


«e bUo tstn tbe tss^ie iTBDtGzaTaUoti of eon> 
Crete facti tbe cjnthctieseoitis of a locia) pbilo- 
sopber bnt wcRa □ a faU Mod accorate deser ption of 
oar ealinfal itractnrea and a thocouzbl; reliable 
readiog of tbe flactaations m their faBctiostos^ 
acblcTemeots which themtelrcs eotitle him to the 
d goity of a Doctorate 

Apart from Its acbolarlj worth the theala chaocea 
to appear in a Ttty oppoTtnne moment when we art 
atmggliof with react ooanei la politia aad aoeirf^ 
Byacnfioaacoiacidence it la a crashing aoswerto 
those who are at present atregzling to estabi ab 
against history that Self goTeroment Is the chartered 
monopoly of the Vfestrrn nations or that ethnic 
parity the moaopolr of the Brahmanic hierarchy 
W thoat the least tinge of pot oi cal acriinony Dr 
Majamdar completely deraol shea the pretenslona o( 
both the schools oFibworantists hypos tirepreacnta 
t on of the woaderfal pictare of the aelfgareming 
life of the Aaeient Indians while with the releatless 
ness of a true btstonan {he exposes the intncate bs 


toty of the growth of Brafamanie pretensioes and 
the fiction of their Immacalate heredity He proyrs 
beyond all donbC that race miitore was as macb a 
fact of oar social I fe as self goreromeat that ot our 
politMSd history 

There Is only one criticism wh cb we fear, would 
be (baod ttoanlasoasly, by esery reader of the treat «e, 
tobeabsolatcly damaging to Dr Majamdar The 
body of the boolc U marred all orer by soch an 
amoaat of typographical blemishes as to exbanst 
the patience of any reader This is bis maiden pro- 
duction and be bas no fight or an iota of bstoncal 
aalbority to deal such a rode sbocic to tbe coniorate 
instinct of the pnhl c by presenting the ‘ Maiden so 
horrsbly d sSgnred by the Brieter a Deeil- In one 
jodgmeot Dr Mazamdar ongbt to znalie an immedi 
ate nod complete reparation by pnbl sbing an edi- 
fna rfe faze of thia rich lastroetiTe and lasp nog dis- 
aertation. 


THE WORD SWARAJ IN THE RIG VEDA 

67 KUSQXAJUNTA EUNTIDtn, B A. 


N ot? tliat tbe demaod for Swaraj looms 
liTSCe m tbe prilitical coascioasntss of 
India, It may be of some loterest to 
inaor of oor coaotrymea to know bow tbe 
worn Swaraj fares in tbe Rie Veda, tbe 
oldest literary treasore of India, and for 
the matter of that, of the whole Aryan 
world 

The bases to which tbe difierent forms 
of tbe word can be traced are ( 1 ) wnwi 
add ( 2 ) 

( 1 ) The most characteristic ose of tbe 
word wnsa IS foaod la the Ist Maodala m 
tbe SOth hymn, addressed to lodra, where 
it occurs sixteen times, being repeated in 
each ot the sixteen verses of the hymn I 
shall quote only one verse— 

srfif n ere’flBgTy" sft vW ev* i 

SO IS^ 

“We do never know Indra, goiugfevery. 
where) Who is greater in strength (than 
be)"* Inbira the gods have stored up 
wealth, strenetb and might He is bon 
onnng (i e displaying) ‘ his own regime ” 
‘His own repiroc ’ in this Ter«e ts mtt*7 
It IS very interesting to note here that the 
Latin root “regere ’ from which tbe word 
“reguac” comes is allied to Sanskrit 


tlie lado European form being R E G The 
word Twt j caaoct possibly be here expiate 
ed as “kingdom, for, in Sanskrit, the pn 
mary meaning of tbe word is “tbe attn 
bate (WTs) or the vocation of a king” 
fDhattoji Dikshita on Pan 6 1 128) 

The word rsvrar occars in some other 
places, ID one place in three successive 
verses (1 84 10—12) Once it appears 

as an adjective of Agni (wnnfufh*) which 
Sayana explains as “sbining with hjs 
own flustre) “ There is yet another occur* 
ence of the word in the form “enSl” which 
deserves special mention. Here is the 
verse concerned — 

vcTBhv^tfT ^nr vt' v vw i 
wfvy V 7 TTVI «TTwyit (5 66 6 ) 
The word wrrwi here presents some 
difficalty The verse can be thus translat 
ed provi'iouaTly— 

• \c Mitra (and Vanina) with a vast 
outlook may we, who are your worship- 

E rs, stnve for extensive which is to 

defended by many “ 

There are scholars according to whom 
rmibere means ‘kingdom’ and w refers 
to Mitra and Vamna According to 
Sayana, however, w T i wi means wrrta 
“one’s own rule,” * self mie ’’ I propose 
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to follow Sayana for two reasons. Fast, 
TT^ “njicrsliip” preserves tlie pri mary 
meaning of tlie word ns opposed to TTsp 
meaning n kingdom, and it is the primary 
meaning of a word, wherever appropriate, 
that we should look for in so ancient a 
collection ns the Hig*Vcda. Secondly, it 
w’onld be idiomatic for the wonl Tt (“one’s 
own") to refer to the speakers in the verse 
rather than those spot'cn to. “.May we 
strive for trvnn"— here, in my humble opi. 
nion, idiom would suffer if ^ be made to 
refer to Mitra and Vanina, and not to the 
speakers themselves. The natural mean* 
ing would be “May we strive for opr own 
ruk" instead of “for Mitra and Varuna’s 
own kingdom," particularly ns the word 
Mitra occurs in a different line, as voca- 
tive. not genitive. 

(2) The other base of the word, viz. 
appears in a variety of forms— 
nom. sing.), VTrTvt»t (acc. singl.vTVTBr (dat. 
(slQg.)andrcvnf. (gen. sing, and nom. plu- 
ral). 

means “one who shines with his 
own lustre" and in some places “one who 
rules of his own accord." (Cf. Latin 


, The passage left out here is “tTny+Tl^ 
gV’ "ladrrt is rsTTTin his abode," i. c., 
rules of his own accord there. In order P 
preserve the dignity of the idea implied P 
•‘mry," Bayana explains ns 
(kqH" in that which is to be subiiigatc”* 
Hut the wonl meaning "nhodc" is pee'*' 
liar to the Rig* Veda. (Cf. Latin Domu^)* 
Moreover, in the Miglmntu the word nP* 
pears in this very form among t^*® 
synonyms of "house." 

We should note in the above instnif^ 
that the idea of ruling is particularly pr^. 
minent there. The mention in 7. 82. 2 “ 
twnr^nlong with the epithet appli”* 
to Vanma, the moral governor of tl'® 
world, strongly points to the idea of 
ing implied in the worth 

To sura up, in the Rig.Veda, in soi^^ 
places the idea of shining (2.8.6, l.SG*^* 
etc.) and in some that of ruling (6.C6‘{f* 
l.Cl.O.ctc.) appears to be prominent in 
use of the w'ord nvrn , and tlie idea " 


of 


Kegere). It is an epithet of Indra. In one shiniog is always connected with that 


place, the poet sings— “One (Vnruna) is cak 
led and the other (Indra) vrcrsi" (7. 
82. 2i. It would be tedious to trace each 
use of the word. I.et us take only one 
instance • 

n fifvw^firsn; — 

w j 

WT vrfvTwr) Tvw i 

“It is he whose greatness surpasses the 

heavenvthe earth amd the sky.. .xvCatj* 

able of (doing everything), having worthy 
antagonists, and going (everyw'hcre), he 
leads (his soldiers) to battle." 


raliog, for the root vrw, primarily 
"to shine." 

This is, in brief, the earliest career 
word, which has after thousands of 
become a'hye*word with educated IndiaP®* 
All honour to Dadnbhai Nnoroji w“® 
gave it a nea’ lease of life, a new interp*'®' 
tatioD with a new message 1 

The word tTrenunjir seems to be a 
'tvmfpu.Tho'nS.o'Teiw 'Cue great commecN^* 
tor Saynna has in some places explaii*^^ 

as ^TWTT^lfw. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION AND RAILWAY 
WORKSHOPS 

By Rai Saiieb Chandrika Prasada, 

Retired Assistant Traffic Sdperinten dent, B. B. & C. I. Railw’Ay. 

triesin the industrial line and in time^ of 

" is forcibly strS 4 th rtetrt’thS h4t' / F not only help<'f= 

iiais sadiyUind other h?e‘da\nClVoSL.“or1Sldt 
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caUonal system and requires a number of 
Technical schools EngmeerioB Colleeeg 
and Institutes of technology The founda 
tion for technical mstmction and tratoiag 
should begin from the elementary schools 
where elementary drawing should be 
taught as a compulsory subject and phy 
S1C9 and chemistry and carpentry and 
smithy included as optional subjects In 
every town of importance we should have 
a technical school where theory and prac 
tice of all trades and industr es should b* 
taught to thos“ who are likely to take the 
industrial I □* as their life s career Larger 
cities or centres should have higher tech 
meal schools and engineering colleges 
while higher Institutes of Technology 
shou’d be provided at selected centres 
The provision of new or independent 
technical schools etc may take time and 
require large sums of raoney In the 
meautime I desire once more to draw the 
particular attention of the public to the 
provisions which already exist la ibe Rail 
way workshops is India m a large 
measure for the practical as v.cllastbeo 
retical traiuing ofthc youth for mechaui 
cal and electrical eog neering which require 
but a eocaparatively small amount of 
money foe first equipment and foe recur 
nog expenses and are admicably suited for 
the purpose 

AtpageslSSSS of the Iforfero /fer/etr 
for August 1917 the pre ent writer dealt 
with the subject of practical tnioiogof 
afheers and subordinates for the Technical 
Departments of Indian State Railways 
and pointed out the great facilities avail 
able in the Locomotive and Carnage and 
Wagon workshops ot Indian Railways for 
the training of the Indian youth for tech 
meal work generally for railways and 
other indnstnes In O tober 19t7 the 
Provincial Conference of the United Pro 
vinccs held at Sitapnr passed the follow 
mg resolution — 

XVI (a) Tb t conr reoce rrqanli that Ibe 
Lueosiol Te and Catra ce and Wa^oa Wo bshotn of 
lod an Stale Ri Iwaje wbetbec worked b/ (be Stale 
orthrou'rN the asm y of cotopaa ee GoTeronseot 
Dock \arde aid other State Factories be made 
aea table for the p aetical traialsg in Mecbaa cal 
aod B eclncal Eds a«r as tbat tbe tx s( ogTecbnlcal 
schools aod Dawns classes attached to tbe Rat 
way srotkshopa be thrown opeo to tad ana asbe ever 
they are resereed for Enropean or Ansto-lad aa 
apprentices aod on form roles cood I oos ratraof 
pay and edocat ooal qoat Scat ona applicable atVe 
<0 apprentices of all races or creeds day be la d 
dasrn aod Isprorcraeats tebrre necessaryciay bv 


made a t1 e teacb ag lUSTand appi aace« so as to 
make It la reas ogly poss b)e to tarn Cat mco of 
boththe aopenor aod soboid nate grades to meet 
all normal reqa reoeats 

It IS satisfactory to note that the mam 
points mgtd in the above resolution have 
been brought out and supported by the 
Indian Indnstnal Commission whose re 
port has been just publ shed The Com 
missioncrs state that by far tbe most 
importaut development of mechanical 
eogioccring m India is represented by tbe 
comerous Locomotive and Carriage build 
ing shops which are an essential adjunct 
to the Railway system The Commission 
mention over seventy such shops A score 
of them are of large dimensions and are 
well equ pped with a variety of machinery 
needed for almost all class's of mechanical 
work <Page 25 of the Report) The 
Comm sstoners were much impressed by 
tbe great possibilities for training in 
mecbaoical engineering lo these workshops 
which are so distnhnted as to form 
convenient centres in almost every major 
province of India (Page 216) Some of 
these workshops have been in existence for 
a period of over 50 years and if they were 
properly utilised for tbe trainins of In 
diaos in mechanical work as ordered by 
Her Majesty s Secretary of State for India 
in 1870 we sbonid have bad to-day a 
large number of Indians properly trained 
not only as Cbargemen and Koremeo bat 
also as median cal engineers occupying 
positions in tbe superior grades of Super 
inteodeots and Ass staut Superintendent^ 
Bat what did the CommKSiQn find They 
•rere iorcibff struck wbea risiUag tbe 
large railway aad pnrite workshops 
tbroaghout lodia whb tbe complete ab 
seoce of Indians from tbe ranks of Fore 
men aod Cbargeraea (Page US The 
italics are ours) \ery few Indians have 
been allowed to nse to the ranks of fore 
men and still feaer have been appointed 
to thesupenor establ shment (Page 26) 

Id tbe early days of Indian Railways 
the usual practice was to jmport from 
England not only the officers of the supe 
nor grades bqt also soboidinate mecha 
Dies such as Foremen Cbargemen engine 
drivers etc About the year 1870 a 
reqnisitiou was sent by the Government of 
lodia for 30 artificers upon wh ch th“ 
Secretary of State drew attention to the 
great advantage of endeavouring as far 
as possible to tram the natives of the 
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country in all those branches of handi- 
craft that are necessary for the mainten- 


their worth or cicrcising their choiM, 
They have, on. tile contrary, been dis. 


ance of Railways.” It was pointed ont couraged by these very critics. Whcneier 

that "every large work of the magni- an educated Indian makes an attempt to 

tude of a railway or canal, and every shop take up raeclianical 

in connection with such, forms a training ed by such tow stipends nnd low PJ°spects 
school for artisans ;nni from these there as no one would care to accept, in.y 
is no doubt that some suited for the have thus been dnven to clerical work 
position ol foremen could be obtained.” which gives them at least a better start. 
To ensure this result it was expressly They get 20 or 2a rupees a month o 
enjoined that begin- with in the clerical line, while 

‘ It Will probably bs necessiry to attach a school Rupees C Of 7 ft month onlj l3 ouereu lur 
to each large *bop wbteh likely men shoald be -jijg mechftnicftl work. Thc Commissioners 


encouraged to attend and those that giee promise 
of rising to tbe responsible positions should be helped 
and their practical knowledge eupplemented with 
theoretical training and some instruction in 
drawiog." 

In circulating tbe above. order to the 
Local Governments and Administrations, 
the Government of India added— 

"The success of tbe eiperiruent will of course 
depend mainly on the tact and judgment end energy 
not the head of the shops , bat ilis Bzcellency 


have but mildly put the case when they 
state that 

"Itis doubtfnl If sufficient Indncement In the war of 
pay nre yet held ont to men to become a really nr»t 
class artisan ’’ (Page 117) V 

At another place they observe that— 
"the stipends and prospects offered are not of a 
nature to indnee tbe better educated classes to spoid 
noumber of years as workmen." (Page 1161. 

Will Government see that sufficient 


, uar Ills DxceiienuT — ^ , • v* a 

In Council tees no reason to doubt the socces«ral COCOUracement IS given t9 Indians and 
issue of tbe experiment, i{ tbe object IS put before tbe proper facilities are provided for theif 
Bupemsors as one to which the GoTeroment of tratoing ? This is only possible when rate 
Indlaattaches much importance and if the Local 

Goyernments interest themteltcs in lecarmg their orj’ehglOUS distinctions are completely 
accomplithoeat." 


The orders were issued over 48 years 
ago, and the results so far are shown 
above in the words of the Industrial 
Commission. Tbe orders of 1870 were 
expressly meant for the training of Indians 
in technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to the workshops, but they have 


removed. 

Tbe observations and recommendations 
ol the Industries Commissit>n are summed 
up in para 152 of their Report which is 
reproduced below ; 

"Railway wurktbops are, ai we bare stated, m 
many ca>et already receiving Boropean and Anglo* 
Indian apprentices, to whom some degree ol technical 
training IS given with the object of enabling them to 


been applied to Europeans and Anglo- obtain posts as foremen, or, in special cases, even 
Indians only. Asiatic-Indians have been 
almost entirely ignored. Tbe schools and 
drawing classes are no doubt attached 
to each of the large wotkshops of the 
principal Indian Railways, but they are 


either reserved for non-ludians or Inuiaos 
arealloued only a secondary place and 


worthy absence of provisinn for the middle class 
Indian. We consider it of great importance that the 
conditions of training should be such as the educated 
Indian youth will consider consistent with bis sense 
ol'seft'rvpmt } for ifthis Is not satisfied, we shall be 
depriving ourselves of a most promising field ol re- 
cruitnicat. The arrangement mide for Indian sp- 
prentices are at present loadequste j nad the stipends 


this has been but recently allowed. The paid them danng the period of training and*^the 
restrictions against Indians are still in jalanes offered on its completion are very mneh 
force and in Appendix N. to the Commis- amounts in the case of 

to wiachawlerence will bv 

made nereatter, it 19 still proposed to keep Indians to take advantage of these courses As 
Indians down in number. regards salaries, we consider that tbe principle must 

Some of the European Officers in ebarse *** «'f**ered to that equal proficiency should be equally 
pi the Railway workshops -are under, the 

Itnpression Indians donot like meeba. !»»«"« between Europeans and Anglo Indilns^on tbe' 
meal work, that they prefer clerical work, one hand and some classes of Indians on the r>rh»r. 
or are incapable of doing the former «o«Eh the stipends at present offered to Indians 
These complaints are devoid of truth'. ‘'V'i°’'/cost of living to meet the case of 

B '®^"^®«dexpeniesbased-6athettandarabfllvibg 
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oftbeei(!di« cloitM ihouIJ be f;ireti Appreatices 
of all kiadi iboold receire a cioatbl/ lam oreraad 
above tbe expeoie* of tbeir board aod {ode og 
depeodm^ on the lenj^tb of time (bef bare norbed 
aad on their t&iieatj lo tbe ehops We eoaridef 
that ererr eSort ihoold be made to develop the 
traioiaj; lacditie* exiitis;; la (h««e ebopi, graatl 
beinjf gim from Goveroment faadi for tbe eilab) th 
t^t of tecbnica] claim, to^teifaer vith hoaUt 
accomsodation aod tocb etbef ancDitlea at ate 
stcettavT to auratt edocated Icdiaa 7 oath«otthe 
tawldU clait Tbe ptectte allotcneai betneea Goveen 
meat aad the Railirav* of the citta ezpesdiiare 
eatailed mil reqaire further MniidtratiuD Wiili 
tbe trcboical tenool aloagiide the workihop, it 
beeomet poisibte to provide an alooit ideal coarie 
oftraioloir Alinoit equal poiitbilititi for tratains 
ran be made ovailable 10 a fear oftbe larf(cr pirate 
tvorkihopi, and ne do not doabt that the tnaofge 
meat* oi tbete woold rre) ome tbe prorialoa of 
fimiiar arrangeoientt (or tbe tecbnical train ej; of 
tbcireniplo/eet In d leottiog tbe qaettioa ofiraia 
ioR indoitiial attiiant vre bate loggeited the 
adoptraa of as appetticetbip tittea and tie thiafc 
that a {rreeiielr tioiilar tjtteca thontd apply to the 
mare advaeeedelaii ofitadeati mtb irbicb ereare 
BOwdealias Tbe rexolaciooi fur tbe odmieioaof 
appreoti ei and for tbe working of the tyttem 
geaerallnbould leeore tbe adniiiloo of a proper 
proportioo oflediasi and the fair and eqoat treat 
mest of alt elarsee la their coane of traieieg while 
pphatdieg tbe aatboTitr of tbe workibopi maoage 
tstet to the f«U«it eiteet Tbe ladeotaie* ibuald 
be foe a period offoseot five ytstt aad at w« bare 
twdaltcadr the appreaticet tboaCd b« paid wagee 
Appreociee* of tbii eUii ehogld ttart work aaaallf 
betweea 10 aad 18/eare of age if they enter tbe 
workibnpiaf too early an age tbeir pbytqae wiU 
be iitfatBeieatfy developed to rtaad tbe etrere and 
the rprenoni oppor*ooitlee (or obtain og themecei 
t»n edoeatioB mil be eadaly reeeneted 

'^Antxample ofaiehemeof tb i type vrnthed out 
byofieeri Of tbe Eait tad »q Railway Company 
mil be (oaod at Appendix \ 

Most of tbesd recommeodations org 
satislactor/ The only point to which 
exception rnny he taken is about tbe line 
drawn betneen European or xVnglo ladiao 
and Indian apprentices on the so called 
standard ofliring TnedifTerence is main 
Ij- 151 the way or maaoer of Jivior nod 
should not be emphasized The only fair 
and equitable arrangement would be to 
treat apprentices of nil creeds alike and 
to give them equal terms, equal facilities, 
and cc^aaJ tcauung 

According to his custom of living, a 
Boropean or Anglo Indian apprentice can 
lire comfortably in a boarding house or 
hostel which an Indian sometitnes cannot 
do The. proposal of the comnussioners 
allows fully what is neeiled or is at 
present allowed to Europeans and Anglo 
Indians but it does not concede what 
IS necessary for the Indians Their pro 
posil to allow Indian apprentices “a sti 
aoH-io 


pend to coyer board expenses based on 
the standard of living of the middle 
classes*' would leave tbe matter still in 
an unsatisfactory state, for an Anglo. 
Indian Superintendent of Railway work, 
ahops may think that no Indian cm lire 
nitbout nay money To place the matter 
on a satisfactory basis, equal rates of 
stipend and board allowance should be 
allowed without distinction of race, creed 
or colour If the matter be left to the 
discretion of Superintendents of work 
shops, who at present are Europeans or 
Anglo Indians only, they will continue to 
“assume too low a cost of living to meet 
the case of the educated middle class’ as 
has been the case so far 

Appendix N to the Report of the Indus* 
trial ComiDissinn embodies tbe scheme 
ofa proposed Technical school in connec 
ttoo with the E I Katluaj workshops 
atjaraalpur It shows that at present 
European and Anglo Indian apprentices 
are engaged on a five years’ indenture, 
and Indian apprentices of two classes are 
also appointed, with stipends as under — 
Europeans 
and Asglo 

Indians Ks 30 rising to 50 m S years 
Indians 

1st class Rs 10 , to 15 „ 

2ndcla5S Rs 4 , to 9 m 6 years 

Tbe proposed scheme protides for the 
training oi 195 European and SC Indmn 
appreotices Considering the large num 
ber of the 1 odian population, tbe numbers 
of apprentices proposed arc very dispro 
portionate The stipends for both races 
are proposed at Ks 15 per mouth, but 
boarding allowance is proposed nt Rs 
34 pT month for Europeans and at 
Ks 15 for Indians 

The rates should be equal for both 
“Eor Indian apprentices a separate hostel 
would be provided bnt in other respects 
tbe boys would all work together and no 
distinction would be made between 
Europcios and Indians ’’ This is as it 
should be 

lo connection with railway workshops 
or large engineering establishments the 
Commissioners propose the establishment 
of ten schools each capable of dealing with 
abont 200 apprentices These schools 
would be located alongside suitable 
existing workshops, which would result 
in the following distribution —one each in 
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Madras, the UQiteJ Provinces, the Punjab, The Commissioners recommend 'the 
Bihar and Orissa, Barma and Issam. and adoption of ‘J'' , P 

two each in Bengal and Bombay (Para drawn up by the Council of the Institution 
372 Page26S) So far as these provinces of Civil Logineccs fdr the United King m 
are concerned, the proposal is in the riglit They arc noted below 
direction, but the requirements of other 
I uportant provinces have been left out 
Take, for instance, Aimer Merwara and 


‘ (l) That the average boy should leave school 
when he is about J.7 years of age , that much depeWs 
npoa the developuient of individual boys but toe 
mioiiQcfa! age should be 10 and the nisiiinnffl 1“ 

^ (2) That the practical training should be divided 
into two parti nod that the preliminary stage ol 
___ _ _ _ practical tralalog should consist id all cases ot at 

roihOR Stocks are'entircly constructed out least a year sp-nt m mechanical cDgioeenog 

(3) That during workshop training boys shonW 
keep regular working hours and should be treated 
s ordinary apprentices, be subject to discipline and 


Rajputani, Central Provinces, etc At 
Ajmer we have two very large railway 
workshops equipped with extensive machi 
oery, where Locomotive Engines and 


should certainly be utilized as a techni 
cal school established at Ajmer, would 
serve not only this industrial town but 
would also be extremely useful to the 


be paid wages 

(4) That nothing should be done i 


the form of 


wouiu aiSQ oe exuremmy unc.ui ^ unnecessary 

subjects of the surrounding Native States .tram upon the boys 

like Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner Udaipur, ( 5 ) That os a rale, it is preferable to proceed to 
Indore, Gwalior, etc These Native States a technical college on the completion oi the Introduc- 

W.11, It IS hoped gladly jom a ==l;=«e lor '*" ».r K 

the establishment of a technical school or advaotageoni to complete the practical traioiog 
an Institution for higher technology at before entering the college , but to such cases it 

Ajmer. « * - ‘ ' “■* 

The Commissioners note that m the 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Madras, 

Sibpur and Poona 

increastog atteotioa has la recent years been 
paid to the provision of lostnictioa lo mechanical 
and electrical eagioeerlog but the measures adopted 

are loadequate aod are conceived on altogether ^ 

narrow lioes to meet the needs present and pros* tory workshop course previonsly mentioned * 
pectlve of a rapidly eipanding Industrial system .,.,^ 0 . 1 - »• a .j , 

Tnd an Civil Bogineers have done well lu the Public They note that the age of students 
Works department and have established their claims when they join an Engineering College in 
to promotion to the highest ranks of the service India is from two to three vears liitThpr 
but in mechanical engineering which outside the lu 5 j i t v 

railway workshops is mainly carried on by private than that recommended Indian boys are 
enterprise we find that in the absence of a proper at a disadvantage masmuch aS they hUvC 
system of tramiog they bare seldom atteoded to to Spend Several years in acquiring a 

knowledge of th. Engbsh lang^nage To 
Tisited we found the same state of affairs esisting Dccome oD cmcient mcchauical engineer, 
with regard to the superior staff as we bad seen in One should pOSSesS Sound bratnS and a 
iiacaitolForemto The formo wbrtbtr asi.st.ot. sound body Indians _ should acquire 


becomes important that simultaaeoas edBcaUoa 
daring practical training shonld be seeared Other 
wise the boys would lose seriously during four or 
five years' suspension of systematic studyi hcd 
would be ot s disadraotage 00 eotensg the collese 
(0) That for the average student, the period ol 
college study should be ot least three yean 

(7) That at least three to four years should be 
speot 10 practical training Inclusive of the lutroduo- 


r managers were men who had been trained as 
roechauical eagmeers in Great Britain (page 154) 

Tats state of affairs cannot be satisfac 
tory and the Commissioners state that— 

* The experience of the war ilsell has been respon 
■ bie for a new attitude on the part both of Govern 
meat and of leading Industrialists They real se that 
It '* ntesssoi’y to create in India the maonfacturcs 
that are ind spensable for industrial self sufficieocT 
and fornational defence and that it - — - 

poss bie to rely on fi 
arucies In time of war 
« “'V of the educated public and 

‘“^«»trlal employffsi has 
been drawn to the incooTeniences ood dauirers that 
dependence Of Ind a on^rS^ted 


Sufficient knowledge of English to under 
stand technical books at the age of 16 or 
17 years The matriculation standard 
with special coaching in mechanical terms 
and expressions should do 

In order to compete with boys of other 
nations, Indians should have the mstruc 
anuiornauonaianenr.p . 1 ,-. . . ' their* mother tougue This 

poss bie to rely 00 f«e iraporutiou 'of”«sen®ai ®“P|*^sjze3 the need fornatiooal education 

in the vernacular and the production of 

necessary text books in the vernaculars of 
India, lor that is the only way by which 
Indians can keep pace with the boys of 
other countries Until this is done, they 
must bear the extra strain caused by the 
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stndj of the English langtnge, tvbjch 
alone gires them access to the higher 
tecbnicnl knowledge at present 

The Commissioners record that there is 
a very deaded coosensas of opinion among 
practical men that— 

' The iilesi method of traia eg Meehanicat 
Cox' nreri la to eotob oe workabop pr«ei ce aod 
tecboicsl ioitrvttion aa cloaelj aa poaihte To 
altaiD th a ead In led a the aeotkabop hakbeto 
impoittd lata the eotleste bnt the tetalta have fiot 
been altogietber »at a'actory The atmoapherc of 
the workffaop caooot be obtaloed la the achool^ 
aad the imoortaoce of tfaii la ao great that are are ^ 
coBTiaecd that tntcbaa cal engineera moat be traiaed 
>a the aaotktbopa TKeiaiag anpplemeotat^ tiaas 
lattraetion ta technical achoola atnnga de «hKh 
ifaoeM of eoarie be of a more adraaeed aatare than 
that athich woold be prorided for fortmea (Para 
25S page ISi). 

TVe need snch a school at every town or 
CTty where large workshops are estab 
liahed These arc at the following centres 
already — • 

Bbvcai. 

1 IriUoah (Calcutta) "I p . 

2 Taoalpor J ® * Railway 

3 Kanchrapara E B Ry 

Bombay 

4, Parel B B &. C, 1 G I P Rys 
S Habit M &. S M Ry 
Madras 

C Perambuf M S-S M Ry 

7 Negapatam S 1 Railway 

UsiTED PrOVIACES OF AGRA AND OODU 

8 Lnebnow 0 & R Ry 

9 Gorakhpur B ^ W Ry 

10 Izatnagar R A. K Ry * 

11 Jhansj G I P Ry 

Pavjab 

12 Lahore M \V Railway 

Rajfotana A^-o Ajmer 

13 Ajmer B B &.C I Ry 

14 Jodhpur J B Ry 

Cextral Provinces 

15 Kharagpur B Iv Ry 

16 Secunderabad Jy G S Ry 

RATHIAttAR 

17 Bhavnagar B G Ry 

\s«Asr 

18 Pabartih A B Ky 

Bcrma 

19 Insem Burma Ratlwa« 

Similar workshops are at many other 

places some of which mav suit the pur 
pose of training apprentices 

The recomniendatioos of the Industnal 


Comosisston are scfflnjari<ed as follows at 
pages 27G-77 of their Report — 

(31) Training for maoipalatiTeindartncr wb cb 
iBcIsde mttl amcai ccr sttiicg tboaM b« giTCa la the 
stork* thciBtelTt* to rvbtch tbrorrt catetaur* thoald 
be Attached 

(30) The tra Clog for mechanical eogiceerogar 
aa exansplr ofa maDlpsIatire iEdnitr7 It d rcasred 
aborela drta I 

(3*) At tbe large eng cteneg abop* practical 
(fa(aiBg (hoatd be giren to «ct tan aeperotKet on an 
orgaa fed fjtteio ec th teach og m ibop boorr and 
(he Apprent cet iboalJ be paid wager a part of 
wbirb the; m gbt reeflre la tbe form of deferred pa; 
oo tear eg 

(38) to tbeca»e of fotemton rjttrns of appreo 
t ceth p ooeond t oar (hat (halt attract oi ddle-elai* 
lad aa;oolbf IS laggrited w tfa (etching {□ abop 
hoora of a isore adraoced t;pe than fa the caie of 
art sao appreoticer aed prorid eg for bo;s who 
would *tan at tomewbat b gber age 

30) to the case of meehanfeat engtoeef* also 
the lan^e engiceerieg ihop* tbcold be Bfcd as the 
praciKal (taialBg groend but a greater preport on 
oftbe time shonid be deroted to the theoretical 
teacb ng of a higher k sd than is ntretrar; for 
fOTttnes These stedeats whodrsrc (t ma;, after 
coopfet 8g tbe r fb<^ tra eisg take eonriei in 
spec al labjeeis at sd Eng oeeriog College 

(t3) It IS rrcotnoirDded ^hat the eng errrirg 
etssres is the V ctorla Job lee Techs ea> Inrlltate 
Bomba; thoold be adapted tn tscet th« trqo rtntsfa 
oftheappresilres IS the rallira; asd oilier work 
shops IS bombs; aod that the eesrses io (he trefaso 
log; sboold be sopplemested b; two ;<ars praet cal 
work befcpTt tbe fall d ploisa tas be ga set] 

In this connection I would draw etten 
tionalsoto the recomnecdatioos of the 
Public Serrices Comnaissios of 3912 as 
contained id para 32, pages 22 23 and in 
paras 5 and 9 poses 33S 40 of their 
Report Volume 1 The Commissioners in 
that Report also recorded tbcir opinion in 
emphatic terms that tbe conditions which 
necessitated tbe importing of ofEcers for 
the Bopenor grades d 1 the Loco and Car 
riage and Wagon Departments of Indian 
State Railviaysfrom EngKnd should not 
be allowed indtEnvtely to continue’ and 
that a deternnned and immediate effort 
should be made to provide better educa 
tional opportunities in India so that it 
may become mcreasmgly possible to re 

jwv-w -the JvtaPjivhn* 

^ to meet all normal requtreraents ' 

The central workshops oftbe large rail 
ways m India have already technical 
schools and drantng classes attached to 
them All that seems necessary is 

I To throw them open to Indians as 
most oi them are at present reserved for 
European or AnglO'lDdian apprentices 
ti To widen and enlarge the courses 
of instruction so a« to provide for the 
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superior grades as well as for the subor- 
dinate apprentices of the technical branches 
of railway services and industrial require- 
ments generally. 

It IS recognised that the cost ol train- 
ing apprentices other than those required 
for railway work should not be borne by 
railways. The Industrial Commission 
have noted that “the precise allotment 
between Government and the Railways of 
the extra expenditure entailed null require 
lurther consideration." (Page 120). 

It is hoped that the Government of 
India will he pleased, as announced by H. 
E the Viceroy at the last Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, to pass only 
orders adopting the recommendations of 
the Industrial Commission, with the few 
modifications suggested herein, namely 


that the stipends and board a^o^Yances M 
apprentices should be fixed on a unifoi^ 
scale without regard to creed, 

our and that Indians may be admitted t 

the Railway Technical schools in due pr 
portions. This will no doubt attract a 
large number of educated Indians who ar 
at present driven to clerical work pr join 
the legal or other professions -Mfluch ar 
over-crowded. I particxilarly draw tne 
attention of educated Indians to this diat* 
tpr of vital importance to the country, 
is hoped the authorities of Ajmer* 
Merwara and the ruling Prince*: of Rajpu- 
tana will see that a suitable Institution 
ol Technology is established at Ajmer iQ 
connection w'ith the State Railway work- 
shops there. 

Joaesffaai, Ajtner. 


THE OFFERING 


Where is the earth, 

Rich with its ancient rest, 

And full of light of sun 
And glamour of tingling stars, 

Grave of winter— cradle of laughing life, 
Transfused with the blood ot heroes dying 
true. 

And washed with the winds of the world, — 
O, where is the Earth 


These hands shall knead to o treasured 

form. 

These fingers mould to an offering 
For the Beloved, 

For Her who watcheth over us unseen, 

And sendeth Ibve and rapture, 

^ud findeth our faltering footsteps in 

the dark? 
E. E. Speiout. 


HON. MR.IPATEL’S BILI^-.A DEFENCE FROM BIOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT 


1 R. Patel’s bill is being denounced by 
some critics on the ground tbatfrom 
the biological standpoint Iree inter- 
marriage between tbedifferentcastcsof the 
Hindus will be productive of no good to 
the society, and m support of this passage 
IS being quoted from G Archdall Keifl to 
show thnt the Brahmins, if allowed to 
freely intermarry with the Namasudras 
wiU very soon lo«e their special character- 
istics just as the speed of race horses can 


not be maintained without continued 
stringent selection." 

Analogy is not alw’ays a safe guide in 
biology. Biologically speaking, Brahmins 
cannot claim to have any special charac- 
teristics which are totally wanting in 
Namasudras. They belong to the same 
race ^even the meaning of the word ‘race’ 
has undergone a radical change after the 
researches of such distinguished scientists 
as De Vries, Bateson, &c). The difference 
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wticb we now sec between them as clashes 
IS wholly dne to economic social and 
political cTHces Gueo the ^ime oppor 
tunity and coMrontnent the ?»amasiiaras 
will not be foond lacking jii those special 
characters, which the cntics claim as the 
«cIo«ire posses'ionsof their owncaste On 
this point, the attention of the critics is 
drawn to an interesting article by Prof 
Cattell, which appeared m Popular baerce 
Monthly, May 1915 Motcotrer one thing 
mu&t always he home in mind, \rK the 
tnnmpli ot the Bionsetncians was a short 
heed one Nowadays there is a geoeral 
consensus of opinion among the biologists 
that genetic problems cannot be studied 
eo masse \Yc mu»t take individuals of 
known ancestry and studytbeir offsprings 
Thu«, It will not prove anything if you 
can point out the bad results of cross 
breeding between such and such races or 
castes These bad eBects can be explained 
m another way There is a very real 
tendency m human beings to prefer mem 
hers of their own race The fact called 
•the race pryudice’ is the evpressioa of this 
preference Indeed, Prof Karl Pearson’s 
statistical studies have led him to the 
conclusion that this tendency goes much 
further, so that the tall people tend to 
marry tall and the brown eyed to marry 
the brown eyed This general tendency 
for like to marry like is termed ’bomogamy 
by Karl Pearson So long as this race or 
caste prejudice exists, sober minded per 
sons on the average will not tbmk of 
marrying outside tbejr ow n castes for fear 
of social persecntion Thus, only among 
persons having morbid and undesirable 
forms of sex unpulsr, the greatest percent 
age of mixed marriages will take place 
with the result that a number of oBspnogs 
ofsuch persons will inherit feeble mtndro 
ness which is a Mendelian recessive If 
on the other hand, the diflervnt castes of 
India cease to be votaries of this ‘idol of 
race’, social and religious persecution will 
cease and a large number of normal nod 
superior individuals will marry ontsidc 
their castes and there will be, in tbese 
cases BO reversion to lower forms 

The present caste system which favours 
a very close interbreeding is not a very 
healthy biological proces* The attention 
of the cnties is drawn to Prof W B 
Ca«tle s book ‘Genetics Bngenics' ‘ when 
society becomes stratiBed and class di< 
tinctions nnse w ith castes or fatnihes close 


ly intermarryiBg, heredity IS likely to bring 
Mendchan reces'ive -defects repeatedly to 
the surface Democracy is a safe remedy 
against sncli evils ’ (P 275) Further it is 
a biological fact, that inbreeding uaattend 
ed by selectiov (as obtains m Hindu caste 
bonnd marriage) decreases physical and 
mental vigour The reasons are two fold, 
VIZ , (1) inbreeding tends to the production 
of homozygous state which m many cases 
can he proved to be feebler than heterozy- 
gous state , (2) inbreeding brings to the 
surface the hidden or latent recessive de 
fects such as albinism and feebleminded 
ness m man 

It 13 being pointed out by certain critics 
that large numbers of aborigines are find- 
ing their way within the pale of Hinduism,' 
asking Can anv good come of any inter 
marriages between them and the high 
caste Hindus ? it is evident from tne 
above qactation that the writer claims 
for his caste purity of race which any 
nthropologist will not de Moreover, if 
you ask the latter to name one such pure 
race, he will reply that he cannot same 
one but that the nearest to such a standard 
are the lowest races be knows To another 
<|ucstion whether the mixture of the 'pure 
bred' Hindus with the aborigines will be 
productive of any good, it can safely be 
admitted that it will cause at least no 
barm so far as cnltural inberitance » con- 
cerned provided such crosses donotdis 
turb the ngencies of social inhentasce As 
regards the physical vigour, such cross 
breeding will be of much good to tbepopu 
lation by bnnging together differentiated 
gametes, which, reacting on eaub other, 
will produce greater metabolic activity 



I shall now quote three examples to 
prove that instances of human cross are 
not necessarily attended with untoward 
results (1) The population of Pitcairn 
and Norfolk Islands onginated more than 
n century ago by a cross between English 
men end women of Tahiti The expen 
ment has gone far beyond the F gene 
ration and would afiord unique material 
for a study of effects of racial crosses 
nneompheated by race antipathie* So 
faras present infonnatioTi goes the results 
have been excellent both biologically and. 
soaologically (\ide Castle P 236) 

(2) Another successfnl experiment in 
human racial crossing has been recently 
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studied and described bj a German, who 
chronicles the origin of a tribe in German 
S. W. Africa of mixed Boer and Uotleti- 
tot blood. Very likely the group as sucU 
will presently disappear but the experi- 
ment has progressed^ far enough to show 
that under conditions which do not 
interfere with cultural inheritance, cross- 
ing of racial stocks as_ widely separated 
as Europeans and Africans, has no evil 
consequence but produces a vigorous and 
sound race. (Vide Castle, P. 237). 

(3) That the mixture of races is not 
necessarily disastrous is proved by the 
achievements of Anglo-Saxon race which 
is leading mankind in many particulars. 
No one can walk along Uie street, even 
in a provincial English town and fail to 
observe the extraordinary variety of 
human types and of human combination 
that ^ confronts him everywhere. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is really an assemblage 
of Individuals produced by the most extra- 
ordinary degree of ‘raongrelisation’ or 
intermixture *, and* perhaps the day may 
come when it will be possible to trace 
many facts of the national character and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race to the 
great diversity of types which it com- 
prises And if we look at the dominant 


peoples of the world w'C find no evidence 
la favour of the view that intcr-breediug 
involves degeneration of any kind. The 
reverse seems to be the fact. It is iso- 
lation that involves the degeneracy of a 
community. The lowest types we know, 
such as native Australian, the Tasmani- 
an, the Patagonian and many others, are 
races of men marked by considerable phy- 
sical uniformity who have been isolated 
tor a long period and who have certainly 
not ascended in type by reason of their 
purity of race. ( Vide P, 4254r— Harms- 
worth Popular Science Series). 

1 think I have been able to prove that 
some of the critics of Mr. Patel's Bill have 
started with wrong assumptions and 
arrived at wrong conclusions. In this 
connection, 1 have one word to say to 
Mr. Patel. It is high time that he 
should withdraw his Bill. By this step 
he will at least save us from much non- 
sense that is being written or spoken 
against the bill which is coming as a very 
painful reminder to many a true lover 
oi India that our love of freedom in all 
the departments of national life is in 
the inverse ratio of the fire-eating reso- 
lutions at congresses and conferences. 

S. M. CllOUDHURl. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 


By gT. Nihal Singh. 


B y a strange irony of fate, the Parlia- 
I ment that, in all likelihood, wiUbe\ 
called upon to settlelndia’simmediate 
future has been elected on cries like “Kill 
^a«er." “Make the Hun Pay,” and 
No Huns Under This (the British) Flag.” 
i'roblenis pertaining to a just peace and to 
national and Imperial reconstruction that 
one had every right to expect would 6cure 
prpmjMntly in the election were swept 
aside by slogans born of the passions 
raged for 

almost four and a half years 

.aelectcd for the elec- 
tion, nothing else than what nctnally 
■ could have been expected. Had 


the appeal to the country been made six 
months earlier or six months later, the 
electors would have been in diflerent frame 
of mind, and the results might have been 
correspondingly different. No one knew 
that better, 1 am sure, than the Prime 
Minister, who is a shrewd judge ofthe 
moods and tenses of his people. The large 
majority with which he has returned to 
Parliament is due*to the fact that he gaug- 
ed, with precision, the sentiments ofthe 
nation and conducted his campaign along 
lines thoroughly in accord with British 
Wishes. He IS in power because the British 
fclt"th^ he has won the war, while Mr. 
, Asquith has been heavily defeated, because 
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tbc people believe that had he rcnaaioed at 
the helm of the nation the v.ar may have 
been loit " 

Perhaps never before were Britain’s 
thoughts occupied with matters other 
than Indian than the time oi the election. 
Any one who had been foolish enough to 
hope that, on account of the magnificent 
pact that India had pUyed to helping to 
ensure victory the immediate futarc of 
India in the British Commonwealth of 
nations vrould constitute one of the live 
political issues of the campaign was 
therefore doomed to disappointment 
True Mr I lojd George and Mr llonnr 
Law did not altogether forget India in 
their joint election manifesto Dut the 
parnernph that they inserted was much 
too brief and eolonrless to rouse any 
body's enthusiasm It read 

‘ Tlie people of this country are not no 
ralndlulofthe conspicuous serriees rend 
ered by the Princes and peoples of India to 
the common cause of cinlisation dunog 
the war The Cabinet has already defined 
in unmutakable language the goat of 
Bnttsh policy in India to he the develop* 
ment o( wsponsihle govemoent by gca 
dual etages To the general teems of that 
declaration we adhere and propose to give 
effect " 

No wonder that even the Coalition can 
didates who had the combined support 
of Mr Lloyd George nod Mr Donar Law 
in their constituencies paid little heed to 
that pledge 

Several oJ my friends, some of tfaera 
British in no way connected with any 
special lodmo niorement, did tbeirbcst 
to raise the question in the coarse of 
addresses by candidates But they re 
ceired, ns a rule, disheartening replies 
The answer given in n metropolitan 
constituency bv a Coalition candidate w as 
(or instance "India is far too big Car 
too cobles, and too fir away to war 
rant niv taliog op the time cf tbeaodience 
with thediscassioa of Indian problem* ’* 

Had n vtgorons cnmpaigu m behalf of 
Indian Dominioshccd been cameil oa 
dunng the election, some cathnsiasai for 
India might have been roa*ed lofor. 
tunateir none c( the societies interested m 
the Inimn cans* ran candid ite*. thooch 
Pnton# interested in the Home Ru'efor 
India I.eagnc and the British Committee 
efthc Indian National Congress con’ested 
s^ats on tLeir own account **0 far «« I 


know, only one Indian, Dr Tarachand cf 
Nottingham stood for election Though 
heavily defeated he was able to do good 
service to the Motherland by giving our 
cause publicity that could not be secured 
in any other way Mhile the Bntish 
Committee oT the Congress contented 
itself with issuing a small number of hand 
bills beanug a qoesttoa to be put to 
Patliamcatary candidates to ascertain 
their opinion regarding the Montagu 
Chelmsford reforms, the Home Rule for 
India I-*ague which, nolikc the Congress 
Committee has from the beginning, been 
supported by British friends of India, the 
Home Rule of India League broadcasted 
a million copies of tour leaflets calling 
prominent attention to India s war 
services and to the fnilnre of bureaucratic 
rule iQ India, and asking the British to 
apply to India their own doctnue of 
frewom which they were applying to 
Boh*mians, babiani, Poles, Jago-blavs 
and Crecbo*Slars If indian propaganda 
IS to be effcetire in Ontam, it must be 
conducted on a large scale 

lodia was lucky toastnoeh as a few 
Drsuth candidates gifted with imaginalioB 
to understand the Indtao psychology and 
sympathy to appreciate Indian culture 
and ideals took the trouble to direct the 
attention of their tonslitucnts to the 
Indian cause Pot instance. Captain 
^ludey KnnsQin who spent several yean 
m India mostly at the Theosnpbieal Head 
quarters and whose wile, like biro is 
keenly interested m Indian progress, 
declared, 10 bis address to tbeelectors of 
tbe Sutton Division of riymonths 

* In the ease of India, 1 am eager to tee 
there n progressire realization of seP 
govemiog institations ” 

The programme of liberalism printed 
at the back of his own address inclnded a 
sentence reading 

‘ I tberals lasist that Home Rnie most 
be Riven to Ireland ned that ScIfGorem 
xsent mast be extended m India ” 

Similarly Mr George Lansbory, the 
great Labour leader, who is identified with 
somanr progresMve moveroeats, among 
them Hoin“ Rale for India, stated in his 
«i'dre«s to th- electors in the Bow and 
Bfomler Dinsioo of London 

' I think a start mast be made with self 
goveroraent for India In that coartry 
thCTc are 310 rod ions of human betugs 
governed by Bntish oScials They arc 
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reasou or other, to withdraw lus can- 
dfdaturc. Nearly all the members ot 
the last House of Commons who took 
an interest in Indian affairs failed to 
be returned. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 


asking why India, whose sons have fought 
to enable the Nations of Europe to^ secure 
self-determination, should be denied the 
same rights tor themselves." 

In another place he declared : . ... 

“All political prisoners, both at home .Mr. Plullip Snowden, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
and in India and the Colonies, must be Mr. Geoffrey Howard, Mr. H. -li. a* 
set free, no matter what mar be the Cotton, .Mr. Lees-Smith. Mr. 0 Grady vviU 
oQence for which they are suffering itn. mot be found in the new House. .Mr. J. 
prisonment. We must restore Freedom Kter Hardie who, in the last Parliament, 
of the Press, Freedom of Speech, and raised liis voice again nod again against 
Freedom oi Public Meetings." official despotism m India and in defence pi 

Mr. John Scurr, Mr. Lansbury’s able liberty of person, press, and platform m 
colleague, who stood lor Buckingham, India, is, .nlns ! no more, 
holds the same views in regard to India, So far as I can see, only two of our olu 
and advocated them. Major David Grab, friends have been returued—CoIonel (lor- 
ara Pole, tvho contested East Grinstcad, merly Commander) Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
who baa visited India many times, who, in his able and fearless minority 
who has the Scottish gifts ol imagination minute in the Mesop^otamia ^rcport,_ did 

and sympathy to comprehend and appre- “■ ^ ~ 

ciate our diffi-uUies, our ideals, and our 
aspirations, and who uses all his influence 


more to shatter the boasts of the British 
bureaucracy in India than nny other single 
individual, and Mr. A. MacCallura Scott, 


to further our cause, did not forget ns who, I am told, has not attended any of 

A 3— . *.1.. *1,.. r..., *1,- nrimmif. 


during the election. 

But fortune proved fickle, and all 
these candidates were defeated. Dr, G. B. 
Clark, of the British Congress Committe 
and Professor Sidney We^b. who has con. 
siderable sympathy with our cause, also 
were rejected by the electorates. 

The defeat of all the women candidates 
with the exception of the Countess 
Mariewicx, who, on account of her Sinn 
Fein tendencies, is not likely to sit in 


the few meetings that the British Commit- 
tee of the Congress has held during recent 
years. 

SirJ.D. Rees, who has been returned 
as a Co.ilition.Unionist, would have us 
believe that, he has abandoned his old 
ways of obstructing Indian reform, and if 
wc were merely to judge him from super- 
ficial evidence we would gratefully admit 
his claim. But If I were Mr. Montagu I 
would pray to be delivered from such a 


Parliament, kept many women out of supporter,- for he very clearly brings out 
Parliament who would no doubt have the fact that the Monlagu-ChelmSford 
helped the IndiaB cause. Mrs Despard, reforms do uot Ro very far ii concedinR to 
who lost by a rather narrow margin m Indians any effective control over their 
Battersea tNorth, London^ 19 1 know, own affairs: and that they conSrm and 
very sympathetic. Mrs. Will Anderson, ‘Vis- Uw;i;ci. 

(Miss Mary Macarthurj, is also a pro- 
gressive woman. The VVoraan's party, 


which put forward Miss Chrystabel Pan- 
khurst, declared in their programme ; 

“Any proposed change in the system 
oi governing India to be submitted to the 
Imperial Parliaraent alter it has been 
clearly explained to the Britislr people 
in what way the system is to be recon- 
ciled with raaal differences, the caste 
system, the peculiar position of Indian 
women, and Indian conditions and 
traaitions. 


Consolidate ‘H:he British bureaucracy in 
India." Speaking in the last House of 
Commons he said, for instance : 


greatest objeclion raised in this country 
(Britain}— and I haye read most of what has been 
said about these proposals, and have studied them 
with great care— is that they gi ye away a good deal 
of the power of our Goyernenent In India. 1 find 
exactly the contrary at every stage In the change 
^bich have been made in the proyincial council ample 
flower Is safeguarded to the^ Goyeraor to carry 
through any legislation that he wishes la the 
Viceroy's legi-lauye equipment complete power is 
giyen to carry out what he and his colleagues think 
lor the good of the country. So far from 


Sir Herbert Roberts. Bart xvVin fnr the Report hsying the opposite tendency, I think it 
years has been co-operated with the ^ find to- 


ot ‘S' 'cooRKss “ana 7a 
at the head of the Anglo-Indian Tem- 
Association, had. for some 


wards the end the Report says that so far ahead a 
tUe authors can foresee a suhsiaotial English element 
WiU be necessary Ja the administration, and the 
continued presence of English C.y.t Seryants is yital 
to making India a self-goyernlng entity. The authors 
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of Ibt Rtpuit >0 Ih^T ofmoit lilt ifOT nuttthot 
thtprcaen c of theliritnh CitI S-rraRt* will be si 
fletcMirr n< erer for (lie | n Ire irrr ce iR laJ a ft 
•B cH Cirii ierraof, soil »» oo* ■wSo ha» been 
tetirelj eoRcrrert] with the affiirt of lad a sit my 
life at acilrtl/ 1 nee 1 left at ttbea I wai there / eaa 
detixrratel/ stf t <& nk the attaranett trbteh bare 
beeagirea art of the mjit tatislaetarj tia-f _ {The 
Italic* are mine) 

Amonjj rebred Anglo-lnSians re eWettU 
to the liotiseis Colonel ^ ate, who eonti 
ones to jaJt'e India by hia generation old 
eipenenee in backward parts of our 
country The Anglo Indian rjinks m 
the llonse hare been strengthened by the 
election of Mr T J Bennett, elected for 
Seven Oaks lie is tjne of the propnetors 
of the Times ol India and, I am told 
the partisans olthe Montn^ Cbelmsfon! 
scheme are counting upon his support 
Mr VS. Joynaon lllcVs, who in the last 
House championed the cause of the Indo- 
TlrStiih Aaaomtion, has been re elcvlcd 
The Iieary defeat of the Asfinitbiso 
Liberals, who wiU number only 20 m the 
new House nod who hare lost all tbetr 
letulers, lacludine Mr H 11 Asnnitb. Mr 
McKenns, Mr Raocitnan, Sir Joan ‘^tmon, 
Mr Herbert Samuel. Mr ChaH<.s Roberts, 
Mr OeolTfey Howard, Mr Mastermao, 
Mr J M Robertson, Mr McKinnon 
VVooir, \Ir II J Tennant, Sir C Uob. 
house, Mr Gulhnd and Mr Walter Rea, 
nil! undoubtedly alter the Indian situs 
tion m rorhatneut, for our Kaders ot the 
OoVhale svhool tel ed upon their aid 
Indians w ill also RUSS the Insh National 
Ists. whose number has been reduced from 
7^ to IJ 

U is true, 00 the other hand, that La 
hour has leenased its strength in the 
House from as to Gi members But we 
must not forget that it has lost nearly all 
Its IradcfS including Mr Arthur Ilecder 
son, Mr Ramsar MacDonald, Mr Pbihp 
SoovidcDv Mr W. C Vedetson, and Mr 
r W jonett None of the three Raders 
—Mr W Vdamson, Mr J R CItecs nud 
Mr j U Thomas— who remain la Daiha 
tnent, IS I am ofraid paiticnlarle well 
informed on ladian ailairs, or has the 
teisnre, to undertake an intensire stndjr of 
our probieos 

Theretam of so naay niniog cncdi 
dates IS 1 btiieTt, n great gain to ©nr 
caate Unlike many claases of Bnlish 
Labourtfs they haru no selhsb uitcrest 
that comes in eoatlict with their desire to 
do Ihs nght thing bylndas Three of^ 
S'lj-ll 


(neods who Uctured on Indian self 
poePtniocnt in many mining centres in 
assure me that the miners an. 
bcaft and soul with ns lo our struggle for 
free institutions within the Empire 

VonoR India, I find, is counting upon 
LabooT ‘a much the same way that old 
India relied upon the Lib*rals 1 hone 
tbafio its instinct young India will ue 
more nght than was old India, whose 
demand for free institutions was met by 
the response fcom Liberal Laders that they 
could not foresee a time when India would 
be giren a measure of self government 
opproaching that which has been granted 
m the Dominions 

The tunc for test will come when La- 
bour iQ I'arliament has to rote on the 
qae^tion of investing India with power to 
buildup gigantu industnes thatwillen 
abltfh-rto uiiSise her raw matenals at 
hoipe instead of shipping them abroad 
Atid depending upon the ontsidc world 
(cbitfly Britain) for mannfacturcs When 
that time comes I hope that Labosr will 
have risen superior to selfish motives 
»ijfbs«otly to act otherwise than it did 
last yeor when the gnestfun of cotton 
dotirs raoie up before the House of 
Coiouioas Voyoce who tales the trouble 
to look Dp the division list of that debate 
Will find that the Labour Members of 
Parliament voted almost solidir against 
laJn among them being Philip Snowden, 
Mr Ramsay MaeDosald Mr W C Andcr 
•oonnd Mr Jowelt I may add that Sir 
Charles bwnnn, for somethiag hie a 
groeratiDQ a member of the Dntisli 
CoJncutlee of the Congress and stijf, I 
belirve. lecbnicallr a member of it, and 
otbrr Liberals believed by us to be onr 
fneud» voted the same way, becan^etbey 
belonged to the Manchester school of poll- 
tic<^cwnomic thonght, and some of them 
ocluMlj reprewnted Larcv'bifc constitn 

encies 

i have discnsseJ with many Labour 
leaders the tinesUon cl Indian £«eal 
antonomy Some say thatirdiutnaluntioa 
j 5 bad for India s soul and that it vroold 
bean infinite pitr if her hand indo«tnes 
evercto duappear Others say that it is 
ansunnd from th- world point of vi-w 
L,ra nation that is erpert at growjug 
riW oatenals bat inexpert m modem 
wdustnaliSD to attempt to rrancfiictnre 
for herself, when she can get all the 
jBannfattaTtd goods that she needs fresa 
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mdustrially advaocea nations. All decry 
labourconditioDS in Indian factories. 

Only one Labour leader have I met in 
all my years in Britain ^vho reco^ized 
India’s right to choose to be protectionist 
if she wished to adopt that course to 
foster her industries. He further conceded 
that so long as the policy ot ruling India 
was dictated from this country and the 
pressure exerted for the improvement of 
factory conditions could he interpreted as 
a cunning device on the part of British 
capitalists to check the progress of 
Indian industrial expansion, such pressure 
could not but “put India’s back up” — to 
use bis expression. He admitted that not 
until the tremendous Indian energy that 
is now being poured into the Indian poli- 
tical movement to secure the most ele- 
mentary rights was released by the grant 
of Home Rule, domestic reform would 
receive the attention that it deserves. 

Instead of trustiug to the generous 
instincts oi Labour, we ought to make 
it our business to interest it in our ideals 
and aspirations. It ought to know wbat 
we have achieved in recent years ineda- 
cational, social, and moral reform. It 
ought to be told what our progressive 
administrators have done in Indian States 
where the British could not elbow tbem 
out of reponsible positions. While we 
are sleeping, our political enemies are 
hard at work seeking to mislead Labour 
in regard to India. 

In my opinion, it would be as great a 
mistake lor us to confine our educational 
efforts to the Labour party as it was to 
repose our implicit trust in the Liberal 
party. It i.s being freely said that Mr, 
Asquith will not recover from the blow 
that has been dealt to him, by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has c.'irried with him the bulk 
of Liberals elected to the House of Com- 
mons, and that the Liberal party has no 


future unless it accepts ^3r. Lloyd George 
as its leader. It is also being said that pe 
Liberals with pronounced conservative 
tendencies will drift to the Unionist 
while those who are really radical win 
join Labour — the party with which the 
future lies. Only the other day I was told 
by an eminent Englishman that when Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot get on withjMa 
Booar Law, he will turn to Labour. 
These are surmises which the future alone 
can prove or disprove. ”, t 

In the meantime, the stern facts of the 
situation starfe us in the^ face. Consirva- 
tives enjoy a large majority ' in the House 
of Commons, perhaps thelargest in history, 
and our political enemies are using all 
capitalist agencies to prejudice them 
against educated Indians. So far as our 
past experience goes, the rank and file ‘of 
Liberals have not been far ahead of the 
Unionists in their attitude towards Indian 
reform. Even the British minority Social* 
ists are not, at present, prepared to go far 
io the matter of Indian reform : so great 
a democrat ond friend of Indians George 
Laasbury speaks only of making *‘a start’* 
with "self-government for India, '* All 
sections of Britons— Auglo-lndians not 
excepted— know little of India that’is not 
rank prejudice. ' ' 

If Indians wish the new Parliament to 
endow our Motherland with free institu* 
tioos, then let them do all in their power 
to make Pariiaraentarians acquainted 
with Indian aspirations, capacity, and 
promise. Indians w’ho wish to see the 
Montago-Chelmsford scheme drastically 
altered must bestir themselves and "put 
their case before the British nation, or tncy 
will find that the bureaucracy, supported 
by officialised Indians, will ignore their 
wishes and carry the measure, perhaps 
io a somewhat whittled.down form, 
through Parliament. 


NOTES 


Phnippvne Independence. 


Jfeadj' Non', Jhanksto Uncle Sam, to Ac- 
qaircFall Indepeadence." The Philippine 
Islands were ceded by Spain to the United 
States by the treaty of peace concloded 
tetween those two countries on April 11, 
1890; and the Organic Act of the Islands 
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passed by tbe Coogress of the Uotted 
htates on August 29,1916, known as the 
Jones Law, bas provided an autonomoos 
form of government for tbe Islands. This 
one sentence may be said to sum up the 
good work done by tbe Americans for the 
FiUpinos. The Japan Advertisertella us — 
For mnttecQ fraitful rears the work of itrrOKtb* 
ralo^ aod aaifring the Pilipinm politKSlIr mad 
todaitriatly, has been goiag on tindtc the In'etage 
ofUpcleSani sod now, ears Mr Usctrel Quezon, 

E rtsSdenlotthe Seoattt of tbe Pbdtppinea thettme 
aeconiewfaea the Filipinos feel free and justified 
in Bskieg tijat'tVie independence long pronnsed 
them bj the Uoited Stales be granted 

Mr. Qarzoo, who baa been at the Grand Hotel 
10 \okohama for the past few days and who salt* 
at noon todar on the S S Sbinjo dtarn, la on hm 
wav to fVashingtoQ, where he eepecta to teeaad 
confer with President fiilsonon fais retnro from 
Europe, and to gam from tbe American Eseenttte 
the assoranee that In the rcadjastmenla of tbe 
world brongbt aboot at the Praee Conference, tbe 
•udependence of the Phlippioes wiil not be forgotten 
Mr. Qu«on is an experienced stntes 


Mr Qneaon U fortified with an etperieoee of 
aeTenTearsas r»reieotati<re of the Istaoda in the 
United States Coegress-^lOtO to 1017-^aiid for 
neatlj as long as meniber, end later as President 
of th« Fillpmo Stnate Should the Fhilippioe* be 
nade Indepeodent, It is more thaa likely that he 
wtli add to bit boeors that of beeocniog tbe first 
President of the PhtlipplaePepBblic. 

Mr Qnooa is eaturallj retieeot ahoot hi* inp 
and refases to make anr prediction as to fit resnlr, 
Bshlsalssloo IS reallj that ofa herald, rather (ban 
an arbitrator or envop Tbe Coiamission to follow 
him stands for the political aod bnsioess Interests 
of the Island*. It Is comprised of memhett of the 
Cabinet, of the Senate, tbe lloase of Rrprrsenta 
tires, aod important fansisessmen. aed wiil lease 
the Islands abontthe end of Jaanarj, to join Mr 
Quezon, who will preside ortr It in Amiilea. 


The Japanese piper gives us some idea 
pfwbat the Filipino Commissioa will sar 
in America, 


In lit ducnnions with the Amerlcaa Gorttsitsrnt, 
tbit Commission will pomt to the fact that in the 
moeteen jears of American cctnpntion, tbe education 
of the satires has gone on apace, so that aJarge 
propoitioo ofits popolatlon oi lb millioosbac now 
been dcreloped b; edocatioo to the point of briny 
able to organize and maiotaia a well balanced self 
goretnmrnt. 

Tbe Filipino of pesterdaj Is no more, sits Mr 
Quezon, and the Inhecitort of old cBctboda and 
apathetic ease are no more. Tfaep are awake, tbrp 
are eagert; grasping the knowledge that Ansenca 
has siren them, sd eagerip that eompnlsotx edoca 
tion baa not betnnecessarj On the contrary pnirnis 
and tbe children tfaemselres make all torts of 
aacTificcs for an edneatlon 


EcoSOUICMW IXBBt£t:BO.T 
To daj, the Fiiilippiats are economicallx tictler 
c3 than they eret hate been Actts’cl new lodos 


fries are tpriogiog Up hml (be Bamocu of (be 
Gorcfomeitt have been developed on a firm and 
atabte fonndatioo. bnetfaermorr, the Islands bare 
practically bad an aotonomns gorernffleot erer 
since the enaetaeoC of, rvbat is called, tbe Jones 
Law, brought about partly throogh the efforts 
of Mr Qarton when he was in Congress 

The only official representative of ibe Uoited 
States in the Government is the Governor General, 
tbe Cabinet, Senate and Coogrrst being composed 
olPilipinns The program adopted by Governor. 
Generul llarnsoo, who bas jnst left tbe Philippines 
probably for good, was one ol complete co-operation 
aod Qoderitanding with the Speaker of the House Mr 
Sergio Osmena who is considered to be tbe leader of 
A^peeptem sJA Ah*« politwil aSiics Thiipeliij 
made Mr Harrison tbe most popular official In tb* 
Islands among the FilipiPos 

That the Filipinos are. thinking ot inde- 
pendence, appears also from an editorial 
article in tbe Philippine RevK^v for 
December, 1918, entitled, "Tfie Matter of 
Philinpiae Itdependeace ” In the course 
of this article, the editor prints a letter 
received from Congressman Kraus, from 
Indiana, on the subject of Filipino iade> 
peodence, wbicb runs in part as follonrs 

I notice, seder the portrait of PrexdrOt Wilsoo, 
(bat be IS presented as the Frrsideat tlnneg whose 
(ermof office and Ihrongh whose fponsorihip the 
Philippines way At Lust Become A Free, lBdep«a» 
dcoi Nation ' 

t know (bal Natioesl Sovereignly isaeoaiaend- 
ble nspiratlOD of all peoples, and I have eotbisgla 
condemcMloB of this spirit of year people, Dot 
oetertbeless 1 wonder at It ns a matter of espediecey 
and welfare of the Fbilippine Island*. Withsncb 
powerfol aspirations as the Japtneie have who are 
your oeighbori, and considering tbe losccnreness of 
tbe Fbibppioet ibonid they bicome leolated. or estab* 
lisbed as an independeot nation 1 wonder at tbe 
latter • nltiioate fate, and bow yen geotleaeo with 
patnotism consider this aspect Ido cot know, of 
course, bot 1 assome that as an Independent coentry 
tbe Philippines would have more of Rlfgovernmeot 
oodee the tnited States than nndec any nation in the 
world end I cannot help bnt believe that if absolute 
indepcodtsce were granted to tbe Philippine Islands 
st wootd only be a (jnestioo of time when they wonid 
fall vndcT the domination of some strong power of 
tbe world ifthiaabonld be trnc, wby should cot 
the Philippine Islands be contented in its present 
relations to the United States when upon one part 
there IS a warm friendship and a di-porition to grant 
(be broadest liberality to the liUods in self govern. 
meat. 

I am tnUresled la yonrsnbjeet in good faith and 
have presented my own BOperficial views, and wonld 
be eattenwly pleased to have you present the view 
point aa takea from the interests of tbe lilands 

It may be that la commtrcal eirclrs there U a 
disposition to hold tbe Philippine Islands for their 
ownbnnoessiBteTtats, bnt others, who are devoted 
to self-govemcnear, aod lo rpportonity to a people, 
ate disposed lo be broad and liberal with tbe 
Philippine Island*, bot I cannot ooderstand wby 
they should at soch hazard to thcmsrlres, want to 
(brow olf (be kiodly protection of the United States 

I woeXJ siccerdy appreciate a htler from yon 
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disclosing JodetaiHhe entire subject from Ibc Btaod In tllC COUrse of the second €Ub article 
point of thos* in tlie Philippine Islands who desire tbe FlllplDO cditor SajS t— ’ 
separation, as 1 understand yoar position to be i . . . j 

. In reply the eaUor says — „iSV.r{r'd™'Sirte'L,mmeSESl 

In part our first two sub articles answer this letter if she has not already started it, her 
which we are happy to publish now with due apology coaimuoity life Tn the Orient, to be the wginniog 
!n addition we should say that our indepeodencc of the independence of other Oriental countne* *o 
would not mean separation • pbrateally, may be, as Jara, for instance, with her 35,000,000 inhabitants, 
we are separated now, but morafi^andspintua/^ ffie DOwitillin an almost enslaved condition, 
aaion mil be elo’er Bad warmerandffratefallyeternil shootd no longer continue to shut the doors oitne 
We are not concerned by the unfair ‘disposition to country to the light of true civiliration as cooveyeo 
hold the Philippines for tJtit own business interests “ through no efficient, up to date public educational 
Tor we hope to he able to control and readjust said system, under the pretest that "the Javanese nre 
Interests in the near future /or the good of all As not like you. they are very loath to it” The Mores 
to Japan, for obvious reasons we are entertaining no and Mountain people nre enjoying better— their fuU 
farther worry about her after the war She is an —chances Indeed, it is hurtful for” us to *** 
Oriental country, an Allied country, and a sister 35,000,000 p'ople held m dependency by 
country, b-sides and we are confident she wilt go by small nation like Holland, through a few thousands 
the principles of justice to govern International soldiers Java should now be free from her present 
relations hereafter, and that the happiness, uplift ignominious yoke, which should arouse the moig 
and prosperity of the whole Orient will he henceforth nation of the rest of the Orient For w* 


closer to her heart 

The old international policy must give its way 
to the Wilsoman one as demanded hy the happlueas 
and prosperity of Humankind 

We shall now give an idea of the "first 


nauon oi rue resr oi me wrieiii ».-ui mu Orients! 
have no separate fate We are all one people, ai 
one racial eoffininnity, no matter what may 

say And we are bound to that union which shoaia 
make the Orient respected tn every way by all non 
Oriental people Has Holland any further jnstinca 


VIC siiiia uu\Y Kive an laea OI tne -nrst j--- . 

The whole of the first Sub*article IS Quoted andertakmg of the complete liberation of the Oneot 
oelow. ‘ that Japan sboold start, thron|h the necessafj 

Two recent arrivals from States are aotfaorl negotiations with Holland and other European 
ties for the statement that the question of our tode* powers, paibculaily with the sympsthette, moral 
pendenee would depend upon our own choice, end and material support of America European eolooi 
that a congressional committee would visit the aation of the Far East must come to an end througo 
Islands to determine the true will of the people as to diplomatic channels Wars or revolutions must bo 
protectorate Of absolute Independence for the Philip longer be resorted to Their purpose can TODAV he 
pioes The matter of cue independence is one now attained, perhaps more clfieleotiy. through the 
beyond the realm of doubt, insofar as we Filipinos of reasoning and logic at a table conference The 
are concerned It is uoneccssary for us here to men Orient, as much as Europe, is entitled to an inde* 
tlon that during the centuries we bad been under the pendent lilr, free from any further dependency, of 
Spanish domination the uudaunted spirit oftte which it has has enough for centunes The Orient 


people for freedom from foreign yoke wts distinct 
and unmistakable It is true that we were not then 
strong or armed enough to face the handful of our 
so called conquerors that first invaded the country 
But the death of Magellan, the death of oar own 
heroes and the revolntions then successively ocenring 
tn the Isands were the best evidence of that unfaiho®' 
liberty spirit 
As to onr 
States, 


most have Us cbauce And it is time now for U 
We are glad to read lo the papers that India is 
soon to get a more substantial form of selfgovern^ 
ment. It is gratifying for us to note that in this 
the labors of America have not been altogetber 
QOioSaential. Dntthatis not enough 315 000,000 
people, exceeding in bulk the size of Europe’s popa 
latioo, are certainly entitled to it and much uoee, 
political relationship with the United They must be folly qualified factors of present day 
doubt if It could in any way be improved civilization aod usefulness to the World Great 


upon Although our progress could have been faster Britain, we also notice with gratification. Is deter 
up ta^Dont 1913 no doubt we have wonderfully mined to bring abont selfgaveroment in India, 
advanced since that year, particularly since the possibly independence later But, as we have said 
passage and under the Jones Act whereby we were in one of our previous issues, she would profit more 
much greater, almost complete legislative greatly with a free India, thankful to her aod 
“ Bnt as we had bound to her by the bonds of gratitude, than with 

an India held through the bonds of armed political 
dependency So the other countries in the Bast 

The independence, therefore, of the Philippines 
IS a world wide convenience, highly advisable from 
the standpoint of Oriental politics, as welt as from 
i’s owQ the standpoint of Europeou politics Daring this 
accord war, the acknowledgment of the rights of small 
aod mutual countries, downtrodden by Germany, has always 

apeopleoranindividuai '1*' moving ideal of the Allied Powers H 

’ curtailed or this is true, no European or other colon, eat, on has 


aga‘0, no matter how pleasant said 
°® matter how wonderful our 
of the longings of the people 

?n aAmnlete M f? their lull satisfaction 

independence It is onr long 
ago-inade self determination For to lice or-’- - * 
lile the worthy way one wishes to, and i 
with and within the limitations of law*o * 
aod mutual resnect. ,< lU. 


alienoted lilss' 


bowiththeFhiUppine Nation. 


toeverypeople outside of Europe, West anJ East, 
W Africa, and elsewhere Then bast and West 
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cooIdiDKt together and face each other aa fnends 
or brothers or allies for the caase of aairersal good 
Ibis icaj not soQod pleaslog to alt cooeeraed. Bot 
BO aeaber oC the Allied Poiaera coald to;aIlj 
aotafiooize this plea for the crelfare of small Batioos 
erbicb is the altimate resolt of this sear 

The Republican party tn Anienca has 
not been very farorable to th* idea of 
Filiptno tcdependence But, as +he rihpino 
editor ngbtly points oat, tliat party ts an 
integral portion of the great American 
nation, whose guiding principles of lustice 
and liberty are the same for all and eecry 
American 

Besides the Philippine east has atread} passed the 
part; I ne, asd both the parties aod AoercA benelf 
are looktcg forreard to that da; vifaea the great task 
the; bad sobrilliaotl; iBitiated fn the Islaads shall 
be an Inspinag ineeets The coD*titntloQ of a re 
poblic lo the Orient out of a depesdeut people aow 
read; to join the leaders and toilers of Oemocrac; 
as s natiQo and the tremendous mdueace to 
be esercised b; the Fihpiaos io the procootloa of ibe 
iteUan and end satiou of the so-eaUed bsehtrard 
peoptei U the Far Bait— bsetirsrd becaiue the; are 
• till denied that epportaait; the; oeed so badi; for 
tbeoselres to aeqn re the iaitrsm‘‘Ots for a oatiooal 
life— should be a source of deeper gratifieattoo tbao 
pait; ttlflshnns T&e future relation, therefore 
oelireeu Ibe Carted 5t«(es aad tbe Pb tippiaesb food 
doabt, trill tM forertr most eordiaL \\« will a]<va;s 
look 00 America as our protector, as our deliverer 
(tom our (otntr depeodeec;, aad as our g« de aod 
iBSpiratioa t\e mil always ueed her audwehope, 
boweter soisll, the rbilippiees will oercr cease to be 
ofterrice to her. either as au Alt ed oatioo ig tbe 
Oricst, or as attade ceotet lo tbe Var East Aad we 
wlllbeofetealerseterce to her (u aa ladepeodeot 
stales aad as a friend, tbau as s depeudener 

Once mure we will aa; Ojr lutare wiJlheonoto 
which oof DBion trill be still clueer (has todn/ 
warmer tbao ertrin tbe furuare of gratitude aid 
aotual lore end sfmpatbf bat atpacatiooi 

Such will be tbe ereBtaal result of our lodepco 
deuce 

We Will add a few obserrstiona of our 
own to what the Filipino editor has 
written There are independent states m 
Europe which are smaller in area or popu 
lation or both than the Philippine Arche 
pclago, as will appear from tne follomog 
table, which does not furnish an esbans 
tlTC list — 

Country Area in sq miles Popnlalioo 

Philippines 114,400 10 , 000.000 

DenmarL 15,SS2 2,940,079 

Holland 12,582 6,583,227 

Norway 121,643 2391,780 

Sweden 173.035 5.737,566 

Switzerland 15,970 3‘‘{sOGOO 

Portugal 34,490 5,957,955 

Why donotthcsecountnes lequut “pro 
tectioQ ’ at tbe hands of some great power 


or powers’ H cannot be said that each 
and all of these European countries hare 
safBcient military strength to preserve 
their ladependence unaided if some “great 
potver" or powers w ere to attack any of 
them The reason why it IS thonght that 
“coloured” peoples of con European ex 
traction (except the Japanese who possess 
mailed fists) require “guardians” or “pro 
tectors,” IS that they are considered fair 
game When tbe strong “civilised” peoples 
of the world are able to rise above the 
barbarous predatory stage m their inter* 
uational sentiments and dealings, then 
non Eoropean peoples, small or big, will be 
able to enjoy freedom without requiring 
“protectors ’ But so long as any people, 
big or small, show by their conduct: that 
they are satisfied with their position of 
dependence, no altruism or liberal political 
principles of strong nations, can enable tbe 
former to taste the blessing of true mde 
peodeoce For, though they may not hare 
foreign despots they will have swradesbi 
tyrants Moreover itis in the long run 
a partially beoefiernt Kw of nature that 
tbe weak must go to tbe wall, because it 
provides an incentive for the weak to be 
stroog In order that freedom may reign 
all over tbe world, unorganised peoples 
must be orgaoised and the psychology of 
all peoples must undergo such a change 
tbat. should they be unable to strongly 
•arrive they would prefer strongly to be 
extinct 

ItisnJtre hypocrisy to say that any 
European nation ever conquered or ocen 
pted any country with tbe sole or chief mo 
tire of maintaining law and order there ; 
selfish gain has always been the main 
motive If western nations be impelled by 
altraisUccansideratiQUs, why do they not 
scad all theic armies to Russia, for es« 
ample, to establish law and order there i 

Economic Aspect of Philippine Inde> 
qendence. 

Tbe Pbthpptae Review has published a) 
table of the revenues, cspenaitnres, and 
surplus of the Philippine Islands, from 
1907 to 1919 The figures, in pesos for 
190S were in round numbers, 23 millions, 
23 milliuns and 13 millions respectively, 
and those for 1919 (estimated) are 71 mil 
boos 77 millions and 22 millions This 
tells a story of remoikable expansion in 
teveouc The Filipinoeditor isjustified in 
uliserv tng 
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It would be well to aolice here tliat op to 191C 
our total iosnlar Treasury assets available for yeatly 
approptiations rereamed stnsnant at an areraRe of 
about ouly 33 000 000 pesos while since the loau 
curation of the Philippine Lepislatoee (we mean to 
say both Hou'es of the Legislature) in oecordaoce 
with the Jones Act, or in two years we hart doublet, 
said assets and the prospects of the following yeara 
look very much brighter indeed 

Autonomy has also enabled the Filipmo 
people to attain to a condition of great 
hnancial prosperity, as v.ill appear from 
tbeyearly balince of their National Bank 
—practically owned by tbe people IhrouRh 
their Government— from its inauguration 

Total Assets 

Maj 23, 191G Pesos 1-1.800, 000,00 


July 15, 1910 
December, 19 IG 
June 30, 1917 
December 31, 1917 
March 31, 1918 
June 30, 1918 


29 300,000,00 
50,700 000,00 
98 033,000,00 

138.270.000. 00 
IG t, 093 ,000,00 

210.912.000. 00 


These figures fully justify the followiog 
observations of tbe Filipioo editor 

Wedonhl if anywhere the world orer any bank 
has node such a wonderful stride forward in hardly 
two years and Six months of existence Without, 
and before tbe grant of, onr present legislative eou 
trol It wontd Cave been impossible for obvious 
foreign business and politicol reason* for ostotblok 
of owning a-banlc In (act the establiihoeat of tbe 
Kational Bank was bitterly opposed We were 
absolutely dependent on local branches of forclga 
Banks established In the Phil ppioes not for tbe 
avowed purpose of helping to develop our resources, 
bnt to finance aod for the advancemeot of, their 
nationalities No real help was given uv and we 
were forced to accommodate ourselves, the best we 
could with our own mean*, which in no wise were 
ettongh fairly aod properly to meet anch so Orgauized 
competition Tbe Filipino producers were thus 
practicallj helpless at the mercy of fore go buyer It 
wass mpiy impossible to thick of co operatioo or 
of sugar centrals of Commercial sod shipping com 
names of oil companies of lotensive farmtog cic 
That was not OUT gift as it is now However with 
the establishment ofourKationalBank these banking 
dircrlmications came to an end tbe Bank at once be> 
coming a most powerful factor to fianance Ftliploo 
enterprises wh ch only now are beginniBg properly 
to live On the other hand in a government ofour 
own our independent economic 1 fe our resources will 
be scientificallj developed more in accord with our 
national needs— acd it should be borne in miod that 
our natural resources are as yet almost 90 p c uo 
touched and that it is only now that we are begiDuing 
to touch them although m many case* ro a 
way rather mediaeval as a result tt 11 of the 
TKeot past Then we are confident we will be 
able to carry a five hundred million peso budget lu 
thelutnre if ntcessary aod thereby have all the 
instruments of publ c 1 appintss and prosperity— 
greater avenues of business d reel ^naesa 
telal.oEs with the rest of the world ampler ednea 
on and cbancei for the masses modern extensive 


BodlnlfMiTefarmlog nod development of our othr 

natural reiources, an adenuate army and navy « 
needed elc The approprintlon ofjapao wasoniy 
In the neighborhood of tins amount n f«w *?'?' 
and dunog the pre warero, and worse 
not many oations coull or can very well fl«'>rd 10 
carrv so large a budget , . 

Furthermorf, If there »» to be a Jengneof nation , 
rfEdcot enough to pat an end to wars ond the ta^®5 
cs oi tbe stronger upon the weaker, 
punish war provokers as now justly, intended to do 
with those of tbe rreent wnr, and to make internalic^ 
nal comistiDily safer, and life in it much coster and 
less bnrdersome and the world n decent place to 
live in ' for all alike, we are confdent our ifldepeo 
dcnce will oot be a failure from tbe economic stand 
point. 

“Independence Can Never Be Given 
|From Outside ” 

Alonff with other messages of good 
will, The Independent, the new daily of 
Allahabad, prints the followiog from Sir 
knbiodranath Tngorc : 

ludependecce can never be given from outside 
Slavisbness hat Its roots in our fear aod self distrnst< 
lo the treacherous meanness of our self seeking ambr- 
tioas. an our loUlleetnsl timidity which shuts its ryfs 
to truth and seeks shelter m tbe dark boles of to 
pbistry, aod our moral coward ce which feels itself 
safe In tbe abject acceptance of all impositions from 
tyrannical power that resides in society or outside 
it Those wbo are always ready ruthlessly to crush 
ail signs of independence in thefr own eonmunity 
where they bare authority to exercise their power, 
and are never ashamed loudly to denounce the help* 
less minonty’s claims for freedom of conscience will 
never be able to retain the doles ol independence 
given to them in their beggar s bowls, fall of cracks { 
and any accession to power Will give them freedom 
fortyranoy wb cb is another aspect of sfarery, like 
the prickly aspect of the cactus born in the desert 


Sir William Meyer In Philippines. 

Sir \Yilliam Meyer, the late finance 
minister of tbe Government of India, has 
been on a visit to the Philippine Islands 
for the purpose of studying political and 
economic conditions We learn from tt 
clipping of a statement of his printed in 
one of the Manila morning dailies that 
Sir William thinks that “ there arelJwo 
mam parties in India, the extremists who 
Ore m favour oi immediate home rule 
while the moderates are fairly -w ell con- 
tent with the rate at which self govern- 
ment IS being extended ” What Sir 
William has said is false The Hon’ble Mr. 
V S Snnivasa Sastri is one of the very 
ablest oi the moderate leaders He showed 
m his presidential address at tbe Bombay 
Provincial Conference that onr legis 
councils, constituted in 1853, 
worked for eight years before the first 
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Iad>aa fouad entry mto them 6y nomina 
tioa " 

"TUcty jea« patted b'fote the next ttep was 
taVeo M period witbio wbieb other peoples hon 
loaod It possible to begia mad coasamsiate theit 
polities! erolatioD Tbit step costisted of a sbgbt 
mefease oCaon oScial ladiaas some of whom came 
labr&sobs'diarp process ol eteetion, oat recogms 
ed in law Seseoteen more years passed before elec 
t»oo became a real «y and the piosmclal leg slatniea 
had a majority of ooa olS lals srhieh haspnomf a 
detasioo aad a snare What is the nest step to be 
and when will i( be taken '* Perhaps we sboald gel 
an elected majotity in two years more that is 
ten years after the last reform. Ofeoarse this ma 
jority wonld be bare and utterly iacfi-etiTe To 
make it decnist %t least one dtende woetfd be st 
Risary Oar mentors woaU then take ns to tocres 
(Ire decades throngb sneb fractions as Iwo-lhirds 
tbrec-fonrtbs four fifths till lO another half a 
cenlaty «t might base a wholly electise leg stature 
to the adraoetd prorioces Ofeoune a longer period 
srootd be rrqnired for the Indian LegislaCite Coonc'l 
and the ecmocils of the baeVward ptosinces to reach 
this leeel “ 


Refemag to onr progress as regards 
tbe pQblic services Mr« Saatn showed that 
“Eighty foar years aJtet tUlatory affirmstioa of 
oareqaallywe are still (ookiag forward to gett 
Ing lometbing betweeo a foorth and a third ol tbe 
chief admiavstratiTe posts in onr own eoaotcy 
And the whole hiitorr Is oiatked by noble teoti 
tnealt and promite* btektlidiog, bitter recnmina 
tinn and putty nnd sracelcss eoneestion Can a 
people who bare esdared tbit sort of (biog be areas* 
ed oi areV ng to latrodaee catastrophic orrerola 
tionary tbanges or to etTect a "sadden opbearal 
and stanfisg traoifer nf political aathonty into 
Igooraot and inrtperieoced baads ? 

It was a noticeable fact Sir WiUiaot ta d that 
the poUtkiant who bod made no peisoael sacriEcet 
for the censes of (be all rs is 'be war were eager 
to make capital of what thrir frllcw-conotiymea 
had done in the Indian armies which (ought to 
Flanders Mcsopotainia Palestioe mod Bast AAi ■. 
and to insist that grenler measare of borne role 
should be ntendrd as a justrewaid '^e men who 
actnally took part In tbe campaigns howeeer are 
for the molt part sat sfird with tbe present stale 
of aSairs tioacr Bi tish rule and esbibit eonSdeoce 
that Britain will proceed wisely in the gradaol ex 
tension of ceU goTernmeot 

In Great Britain an(] Ireland some 8 
million additional men nnd women have 
been given votes by the Reform Act of last 
H^£l.tiv5o•J^V ‘tartBall,vlaks .aart JQ 
the campaigns” or make other “persona/ 
sacrifices” ? What “persona/ sacnfices” 
did the British politicians and capitalists 
make dnnng the war, that they now seek 
to gam various advantages by the annex 
alion of territory or other ways ofesptot 
tattoo ? Moreover, it is oat true that 
Indian politicians and others who did not 
in any way take part in the campaigns, 
made so personal sacrifices Many con 


trUmted to war funds and war loans, 
some helped in recruiting soldiers, many 
CO operated by public speech and writing 
lo creating and maintaining friendly /cel- 
lar towards the Allies an<r thus keeping 
the coantn quiet, and all Indians, except 
A few rich men, have been up till now 
auffenng from various kinds of economic 
distress caused by the war 

But the strongest and, in fact, the only 
vital argument in favour of S'lfrule is 
that It is every nation’s and eyery people’s 
birthright W bether we made any sacn* 
fices or not, it is our right to hareself- 
m|e And we mean to have it 

Sir William says that “the men who 
actually took part in the campaigns are 
for the most part satisfied with the pre- 
sent state of aflaiTS under British inle," 
&.C Indeed ' How did Sir \\ illiam, or any 
other bureaucrat, ascertain the opinion of 
tbes* soldiers > Was any pleb*sctte 
taken ? Have the fighters issued any 
manifesto ^ When it suits the bureaucrats 
to say so, they speak of our dumb millions 
knowing nothing of and earing nothing 
for our politics and therefore not shanng 
tbe views of our pohliciass But when a 
diQereot purpose has to be served, these 
same bareaocrats unagiae that the dumb 
millions bare become vocal and have given 
expression to opinioos snpporting the 
bureaucratic position 1 Solar as our in* 
formation goes, neither the civilian northe 
military population of India are “satisfied 
with the present state of affairs under 
British rule ” 

Sir Wiiliam Meyer has stated that 
“some British residents of India are of the 
opinion that Mr Alontagu’s recommenda 
Hons are too liberal, although they by no 
means satisfy tbe hopes of tbe extremist 
party of native politicians ” As if “some 
Bntish residents of India" did not in the 
past oppose as revolutionary every ad- 
mmistrative or constitutional "reform,” 
however delusive or onreal ' 

^irihfvir guv*- uutr iruhiiss’on from tTir 
VtnUam Meyer which, though there is 
nothing new in it, posses'^es some impor- 
tance, and which we have italicised 


toocfacil Bpon waa tbe damor od tbe part of the 
loOiap for aome aort of a prolectite t«r if la order 
*<» «uow them aa oppoctaoitT to dettlop natire 
ladaatry along fflanafactorioa Imes Tiu 

"see* a resfenriet cieri m ErngUnd. esfiaal/T 
, Bnlisk itmmemal Jtl t, hi, 
teem based traditionally on free trade lines an/„M 
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-naniirj'lii’trt at Ime hc/ tan U ut dt t't/iun’ta nad ne trujl Coil tliit day will come 
Ind,aa!o»g»nw>iUii>H!U'>-s. The loilians, howerer, opcoin;^ of the new ftRC cinil the 
arcue. their chacces lor crcal inJustrial and eco the new stnUfoiaosUin to come and «tay lo««‘ 

nomic deTelopment are lessened if there U not no andforgood No doubt the great P®" 

ODOortumly to utihz; at home the raw matenaU ersTiill loon realue that this is worth 

which they produce. earnest effort, for the promotion of inteoslhea 

The Chamber of Corameree of the Philip. >.«.l«...«te-eoer,ei, iheOn.nt 
pines gave a baneiuet m honor of Sir Mr Niern « rites : "\\c bcl eve that 
\Villiam, at which Mr Gregorio Nieva, notwithstanding present conditions “ 
editor of the Phlippmc Kcrien- made a India ns seen hy foreigners, all that India 
Speech from which the following parn- *'■*'* rtinr** 


graphs are taken ■ 

To a certain extent, there tl n-lnally some pnralle! 
betneen Indian anl Philippine affairs, parttcolatly 
as regards the destinies of the two peoples lo the 
Far East. India and the Philippines cannot feel 
themselTcs as different peoples because of the place 
they hold on earth, and b*cau«e both come nader 
the common term of “Oriental peoples” Their 
aspirations are very much similar, and, however 
different one counttT may physically seem from the 


needs to advance, Ycrj much more rapidl/ 
than heretofore, is chance and nati^® 
leadership,” 

Lord Morlejr and the Press Act. 

On May 2S, 190S, Lord Morley 
Secretary of State wrote to the Viceroy 
Lord Mmto : 


jj . . ». > n- trnm Its,. lo Iht Cabinet, lllpoo WAS vcry restlve, remcmb^t 

different one country may physically seem from ttte . reversal of Lvtton’s Press oolicr. W® 


every stage is on Improvement, apart from genet^^ 
principles of a Free Press oo the one band, nnd tht 
maintenaace of Law and Order on the other.” 


other hand, India has been, during the last century 
and a half, under the depeadeney of the Power that 
has unfaihogly been the mother of small ontiosalities 
In Bnrope, while the Philippines has had the very 
great fottone of being, during the last two decades, 
under the guidaoee of that power winch is now at 
the head, effectively and wholeheartedly, of world 
Democracy, and of the new idea of binding the \\otl(l 
together with the bonds of sympathy and frieodsbip 
^^mettcA Thus yon see that there is really some 
parallel betweeu India and the Pathppiaes as well 
as between America ond Great Britain And while 
It IS not yet all the parallel we wish it should be. 

same at one tine And this is important to the be ond has ID tziDDy CDscs been demanded 
promotioo of public welfare lo the Far East, and from presses and newspapers establishdu 
to the happy creation of that new psychology and before the passing of the Press Act. TheO, 

a*,'o.”.'.rd “"y 

furnishes a very gratifyiug evidence Dariog the increased Security demanded. When 

three distinct stages of our existeace uodec f 

glorious flag of America that Is so nobly leading 

to ^u^'l indepeohent nationhood, one usher puteSy 

American administratiQO, one with theco operation , • . . ,♦ ' — 

oithe former Philippine Assembly, and one, lastly, uavc to DC made, security may be and hfis 
under our almost exclusive legislative and adminis oftea been demanded for the first time OF 
tt.iTO r..po»..M.iy,-oll th... « k,s tli.n t„o a previoBS securitv enhanced. There is <n> 

decades—the commerce and revenues oftbe Islands _t Ji.l. iucicis 

Have steadily grown up folly in proportion to the juoiciai element at these Stages j an exed*i* 
growth of imr political Institutions This woaid tivc Order, against which there is fio 


In the Indian Press Act of 1910, whltfiJ 
IS Act 1 o( 1910, we do not find a /ntf/e/fl’ 
element at every stage. )tis only when ^ 
security, a publication, or a press has be#Q 
forfeited that an appeal lies to a High 
Court , and we know how fntile sui^h 
appeals are. When a press is established, (>r 
when a newspaper is started, security mtiy 


or when a newspaper changes its publish- 


Uad us to affirm that the commercml resources of appeal, IS quite Sufficient, And m paSsiHg 
ft. P« Ea.t .,001a ...ft Ih.,r foil or gr.aa.l such ftn order, no bearing is given to the 

^ .. printer or the publisher. It is, therefore. 

Eofopeno colonial tutelage. Thus their aserulons difficult tO See why Lord Morley wrot® 

that -a judicial element bad been intfo- 

Such IS., to our miad. the logical basis of. „„d a„ced at every Stage. Did he really at 
first introduce such an element at every 
stage in the first draft of the bill, which 
■was afterivards altered for the worse ? 
pc was he mistaken ? In any case, if there 
-V..VJ „r a ludicial element whenever 

JiV,;orT.u7„.oo-f-S£: bt?k°n"="np“pkf Th'e 


’ miad, the logical basis of, and 
Kquisile lor, a great commercial boom in the 
Oiieot. For commercial lutcrcourse la the east 
could ooly be carried on on a due scale between one 
Muutry and another, and between Europe and the 
Onent. thatday.towhich we are anxiously looVing 
forward, on which the East and the Weal could 
meet each other, not the one as a deneudencr or 
expansion field of the other, but e.... 
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the Gowninent eat&hhsheH bf law m 
India, or ag&inst public ser-anU cenerally^ or a J 


And as a last expedient torture was resorted to 

Canonically th* torture could onlyb- applied once, inaia, or »kii,u5iu puui.w ot, ier 

bat It might be tontinoed ’ The next step was the class of public sercaots or any mdmdaal pabiic . 
— -r — ^ Tr.ti.,<u T^.sQ i.rt In sho »ant,* Of . , ,uin? 

(b) the commission or abetment of j* 

rhch Is an offence against sections 121, 121 A, > 
»rl31' 

The Inciuisitioa punished 

»_ V, 


torture of witnesses, a practice which was left to the 
discretion of the Icqnisitors Moreover, allconfes 
fiODs or depositions extorted in the torture chamber 
bad juhseqireotly to be ‘freely ’ confirmed The 
confession was always considered as voluntary The 
procedure was of course not litigious , any lawyer 
defending the accused would have been held guilty of 
heresy The inquiry might last a long time, font 
was interrupted or resum'd according to the discre 


I for beif^g 

issessiOQ ui ^uu;;aiicu uuutwS whicb 1 
had already prohibited and condemn^n 
and of which the names could be found 


tloD of the judges, who disposed matters ao ns to Index oreoared brjt, and successfi^ 

” editions ofthe Index wire published, miiL- 

T T T I nr p » j ‘ I. S.S ing it available to the public Any in°‘ 
InJack'sWeiv-EacycInpiedinwearetold; member of the public who ralng 

•The Judicial procedure of the Inquisition was safgtv more than freedom of tboug'nt 
quite different from that to which we are ac ustom , paslly 

ed The accused was assumed to be guilty he did conscienc.- COuld, therefore, 

not know who had accused him, and all proceedings ensure lltS Safety by knowing the natt 
were in secret Hardly a case is known of complete of these books and not being in p0SSeSSl0“ 
acquitt.1. hit ,I lit pri.onir cmtaitd, he hud to ( Rawlatt Bill No 1, pf “• 

Suffer varions pains and penalties, such as seourgmg, , ,.>.Ane.aeeiOa 

pih.hc, lopnioohiini Totiuti Irtqu-hil} poses to punish men for being in possession 

used to extort confession and every eflort made to of both published and nnpubLsbed bOO » 
induce the heretic to accuse others also • ’ , « » 


and also published and unpitbhshed 
turcs, of a “seditious” character UnU**® 
the Inquisition, the Rotvlatt Bill does nO*« 
as It cannot, provide the public with o^y 
Index of “seditious documents”, but, 
instead, it gives an “explanation” of ‘'sfdi 
tious documents,” making use of stJcn 
comprehensive, vague nod elastic wofds 
as, “which instigate or are likely to inSt*' 
gate, whether directly or indirectly.” 

ii .L' j ■ r C" ■» was. therefore, easier under the Inquisition 

Moreover, the reriaorei <J« libroi [the reviiors of nr' r%r.nrl»mord 

bookO might present tliemselves in the name of the ?ot to possess prohibited Of condemiieo 
Holy Office m any private library or bookshop and books than it would be Under the propOS* 
■ ‘ ‘ law not to possess “seditious docu 

meats ” luiustice, however, to Rowlatt 
Bill No 1, it must be said that, wber^^®® 
the Inquisition prescribed the penalty 
of death and conhscation of prop-'i'tjr 


It is necessary to make another extract 
from the Encyclopxdta Bntanmca 

Two features of the Spanish loqu sitioo are espe> 
dally ooteworthy the prosecntioos for ‘ speeches 
inspected ofheresy ' and the censure of books 

The censure of books was establ shed to 1502 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella as a state lostitatioo In 
1517 the Snprema produced an Index of prohibited 
books, drawn np in 1516 by the University of Lonvaio, 
it was completed especially as regards Spanish books 
n 1551, and several iaeer editions were published 


confis ate prohibited books In 1S53 the peualty of 
death and confiscation of property was decreed 
against any boukseller or indteidnal who Bhoold keep 
in hii possession condemned books The censure of 
books was eventnallj abolished m 1812 ' 

Rowlatt BiU No 1,, vvbich. pcovtdes lot 


the amendment of the Indian Penal Code offence of possessing prohibited 

and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1393, and condemned books, Rowlatt Bill Ni? 1 
has a section which is an “improvement’' prescribes a punishment only of inpnsOD* 
upon and more drastic than the way in which may extend only to two years 

which the Inquisition dealt with books of with fine or with both 
Section 2 of the Bill runs ns follows — n» now point out some similar** 

la Chapter \i of the Indian Penal Code after between the procedure adopted by 

*^Uon WVk the followicg section shall be Inserted, the Inquisition and the procedure pro 


"laVR Whoever has in bis potsession any sedi 
lolending that the same shall be 
pubUhed or circulated siiall unless he proves th^ 
P‘5’*”*'*’" for n lawfiil 

T eilend to two years or vriih fine c r witu both 


I V '' , '^2 years or wiih fine , r witi; 

Ltpianatlon— For theporpoirs of thissei 
tprestion * srditioai docauient’ me 
meni egaiaimne any woidi, signe i 
srptaiiotis which toitisatc or ate hkcl 


posed to be laid down for the InvestiK®" 
ting Authority by Rowlatt Bill No 
2 Roughly the points of similarit^s 
arc these. (1) Sudden arrest witli°“*^ 
warrant on mere suspicion, and det^/*" 
tion without tnal , 12) Conduct of 


ihe proceedings secretly in camera, ( 3 ) The 
meni cgaiaimug any woidi'Vigne oV visibfe v^^ p*rson under trill ignorant of the nafn^i 
Vb.SSj'm'ifjo?!"';," •“ “C^sors or ol the witness's 


<•) the n 
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against bim , (4) the accused oot confron 
ted mth his accusers or the rMtnesses 
against him , (5) The accused not enjoyiog 
the right of defending himself with the 
help oflawyers , (6) The accused having 
only the right to a written account of 
the oSences attributed to him , (7) No 
witnesses allowed m defence, (8) Judicial 
procedure quite different from that to 
which we arc accustomed , ^9) Tnal or 
larestigation of indefinite duration • 
The Reader may establish other points of 
resemblance for himself In order to 
enable him to judge whether the points 
of resemblance enumerated above really 
exist, weprmt below two sections of Row 
latt Bill No 2 to be compared with the 
accounts of the procedure of the Inqui 
sitioa quoted above from three Eacycto 
psdtas 

33 (IJ rvbea tbe Local Goreram<i)t make* an 
order ooder leetioa 31 <aeh GorerotneBt aball as 
sooo as may be (or^ard ta the laresi'gaiiBg aulbor 
ity lo b*coosUi8l«d nader tins Act a coaoeeatate 
•lUiBg settiBjj forth plaiolj thegroondsod 
toa GoeeeoBSMt eoasidered it oeeessary that 
the order ahonld b« made and (ball Uj before th« 
lawsiigaiiBg asthority all mater al facta aod or 
.1:^5* ‘^‘tspoMMs OB la aoopofl of itsartloo 
(21 The tamtigatiBg aothontr abajt tbeo bold 
BB iBqa rjr la camera for the parpoie of ascerea o ae 
wliat ta iti opiBtoa baring regard to the facta aad 
eircomaliBcea addoced bj the Gorecdmeat appeara 
Maieattbeperioaidreipeet of whom the order baa 
wea made 8«h aaibonty shall to ererr case allow 
"'P*’’*'* 'f.qaeitioa a reasonable oppoetonity of 
apwann* Wortjt at aome stave laita proceedings 
aodahalt «1 be so app-ars espla o to Bim tbe oatote 
or ttiecharge made agaiast h m aod shall bear nay 
eiplanatioa be may bare to offer and inay make soeb. 
ladMe lavestigaiioo pf aoj) as appears to locb 
aathority to be relcTaat and reasoasble 

rroeded that the Ifleestgatiag antbority (ball 
not d scloae to the peiaon whose cate is before H aoy 
i*ct tbe comaiaoxatioa of which m eh( eodasger the 
pqWic safety or the safety of any ladcridoal 

P'OTided fatlbet Ibat nothing In lbs anb-seetion 
shall b* deemed to ent tie the peraoa la qnestion to 
appear or to be reoreseated b (ore the inrestigallog 
•ntaority by pleader nor shall Ibe Local GoTeroowat 
heao entitled 

(3> Subject to the pronsioas of enb-sect on (3) tbe 
inqa ry tball b* conducted in aoeb enaoner as the 
InTeaiigating authority cons dera best aoited to el cit 
tbe lasts of tbe ease and in making tbe inomry noeb 
aathority shall not be boaad (oobsetee tber^eaof 
tbeJawoferidence 

W On the eomplelioa of the Inquiry tbe lOTesll 
gat ng anchor ty i ball report td wr ting to tbe Lr^at 
Goeernment the eooelasioni at r»h eb it has artised 
(5) II tbe iarestigatiog anthor Cy bas not eon 
pieced the inqnry w thm the penaJ for wbKb the 
duration of tb* order IS I nited by s«et oa 31 an h 
antbonty may recommend to tbe Local Goeeroment 
that tbe period of daratioa of tbe order shall be 
•Cf Bills 3 SjcUoii 33(31. 


catcDded for such period aa It may coatlder oecessary 
aadoaia b recommeodatioa the Local Goreraoent 
may extend tbe duration of the order accordingly 

It isyiecessaiy to quote section 33 also 

33 (II Where lo the opinion of tbe Local 
Goeernroent there are reasonable gronads for 
bet enng that any peisaa bat been or is coocetoed 
in such area lo any schednled offence tbe Local 
Goeerdineot mar make in respect of such person any 
order antbortsed br aeccion 21, and may further by 
order in writing direct— 

(al the arrest oi any sneb person witfaoat 

(Aj the coaffnement of any such person in seeb 
place and under snch cdnditions and restrictions as 
It may specify and 

(r) tbe search of any place specified in tbe order 
which la the opinion of tbe Local GoTernment, bas 
been IS being or is abonC to be eted by any such 
person (or aay paepote prejadictal to the public 

ealety 

(3) The arrest of aoy person in pursnaoee of ao 
order sndec tlaase (b) of sabsectiOB (t) may be effect 
<d at any place where be mar be found by any 
pol ce officer or by any ot’'er officer of GoTeroment 
to wboia tbs order may be dirwtcd 

(3) Ao order for eoBSaewent under cfaase (b) or 
forsearcb aaderclaasefe) of sab-ieetioa 1 may be 
earned oat by any officer of CoTtraisent to svbnna 
tbe order may be directed and soeb officer may me 
any aod erery means to epforee tbe lame 

We bare seen above that tbe loqmsitioa 
resorted to the * process of weakeniog tbe 
physical strength ’ and to torture, as 
meaos of obtatniog coofesstons lu con 
oectioo with tbe operations of the Defence 
of India Act and Regulation S of 1818, 
there bare been allegations of tortare and 
of weakening tbe physical strength by 
such means as depriving the suspect of 
food, of sleep and rest, The truth of 
these allegations bas not been established 
by legal evidence, nor have they been 
disproved by open inquiry m due legal 
form The suicide and insanity of several 
suspects and tbe hunger strike of many 
detenus and State prisoners lend colour to 
these allegations The irresponsible and 
arbitrary powers proposed to be given to 
executive and police officers by theRowJatt 
Dills give nse to tbe well grounded appre 
faeostoa that the possession of these 
powers nould make the resort lo the, 
above Inquisition methods possible with 
impunity 

^be Bac/c/op®d/a Bntaoatca observes 
that the * object” of tbe proc*dnre of the 
Inquisition was * to ascertain not so 
much particular off-nces as tendencies ” 
Tbe fact that as a rule, laternees and 
btate pnson-rs are not brought to trial 
Jor any narticalat off nee and that manv 
nave been released support the 
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presamption that a large proportion of 
them must" have been deprived of tneir 
liberty not for any particular offence but 
for the suspected “tendencies” Qf their 
lives,— of their casual conversation, tbeir 
letters, the company they kept, &c The 
two repressive bills under criticism appear 
to have for their object, in part, the 
penalising of “tendencies ” In support of 
this view, we quote the following sections 
of Bill No, 2. 

20 If the Governor General in Council is satisfied 
that movements vphich are in Ins opinion likely to 
lead to the commission of offences against the State 
are being extensively promoted in the whole or any 
part of British India, he may, by notification in the 
Gazette of Jodia make a declaration to that eflect 
and thereupon the provisions of this Part shall come 
into force in the area specified in the notification 

21 (1) Where, In the opinion of the Local Govern 
ment, there are reasonable grounds for believing that 
any person is or has been actively concerned m 
such area in any movement of the nature referred 
to in Section 20 the Local Government may, by 
order in writing contaiuing a declaration to that 
effect give all or any of the following directions 
namely that tneb person- 

fa) shall, within such period as may be specified 
in the order, execute a bond with or wilhont 
sureties to be of good behaviour for sneb period 
not exceeding one year as may be so specified 

(b) shall notify bis residence and aoy change 
of residence to such authority as may be so specified , 

(e) shall remain or reside in any area in British 
India so specified , 

provided that, if the area so specified is onttide 
the province, the concurreoce ot the local Govern 
ment of that area to the making of the order shall 
first have been Obtained , 

(d) shall abstain from aoy act so spe<'ified wbicb. 
in the opinion of the Local Government is calcu 
lated to distnrb the public peace or is prejodical 
to the pubi c safety , and 

(e) shall report himself to the police at siicli 
periods as may be so specified 

(2) Any order under clauses (b) to (r) may also 
be made to take effect upon default by the person 
concerned in complying with an order under clause 
(a) 

•02 If the Governor General in Council Is satisfied 
that scheduled offences hnvebeenorarebcingcom- 
miUed In the whole or any part of Untlsh India to 
such an exteot as to endanger the public safely, he 
may, by notification In the Cajiteef/nJia,xaRie a 
declarntiou to that effect nnd thereupon the provi 
sioni of this Part shall come into force in the area 
•peciSed in the notification 

Section 33 which Ins been quoted be- 
fore, should be veod here again 

Section 5 of Bill 1 also requires to l>e 
quoted m this connection 

5 After swtioQ&lO of the said Code {of Cnicinal 
Procednre, IShSJ the following teetioo shall be 
in»*rtel namely — 

5tn\ On ihetrnl Tj nn offence under Chanter 


(a) that the person ficcu«*d has prcviouMy been 

convicted of an ofience under that Chapter, and 

tb) Ihilf such person Las habitually and VP''*" 
tBri1y,ASSoctated with any person who has been co 
victcd of an offence under that Chapter . 

Provided that such facts shall nevertheless not ee 
admissible in evidence under the provisions ot lu 
section, unless written notice ot the intention to ca 
evidence thereof has been served on the eccused a 
least seven days before the commencement ot t 
trial, together with reasonable parttcnlars pi tc 
conviction or association Intended to be proved 


The Slar-Chamber and the Rowlalt Bill** 

The Star Chamber has been branded 
with infamy in history ; but originally it 
was neither meant to be nor was it in fact 
an instrument of oppression 

"The statute conferred on the Chancellor, the 
Treasurer, and the Keeper of the Privy Seal with tne 
assistance of a bishop and a temporal Lord 
Council and chief josti'^es or two other justices la 
their absence ajunsdiction to punisb, tuilSeut 
the misdemeanours of sheriffs and juries, as welia* 
nots and unlawful assemblies Henry 
to the other members of the court the President oi 
the Couocd, end ultimately all the privy councillor* 
were members of It Tie restillinj trt^unal war, 
tie Tuder ef undeulfei utility as a means of “r*''S 
Ing to justice great and powerful offenders 
would otherwise have had it in their power to set 
the law 10 defiance It wat independent ef a jury, e**® 
<jt that time juries were tee easily terrerised by the ncbles 
The form of proceeding was by written inforni^ 
tioa and interrogatories, except when the aceusen 
person confessed in which case the information and 
proceedings were oral, and out of this exception 
grew one of tbe most ffaerant abuses of this tribu 
nal in the later period of its history Regardless of 
the existing rule that tbe contession must oe free and 
unconstrained pressure of every kind, Socludiog tor- 
ture was used to pVocure acknowledgments of guilt S 
admissions of tbe most immaterial facts were coos 
trued into confessions , and fine, imprisonmeDt, and 
mutilation inflicted on a mere oral proceeding, with 
out hearing the accused, by a court consisting of the 
immediate representatives of prerogative The 
proceedings of the Star charnber had always been 
viewed with distrost by the commons, but dnnog 
tbe reign of Cbaites I its excesses reached a pitch 
that made it absolutely odious to the country at 
large and in 1G41 a bill wascarned in both Houses 
which decreed the abolition of the Star Chamber aod 
the equally unpopular court of High Commi'Sion " 
Ckamberj s Enc} thpttdia 

"We learn from tbe Encyclopxdta Bn 
tannjca that 

"By an act of 1520 an eighth member, the pres! 
dent of the council, was added to tbe star-chamber, 
the jurisdiction of which was at the same ttmeeon 

• The Rowlatt Committee’s Report, section 181, 
recommends tbe exclusion of juries and assessors 
onsimilM grounds It says, * \\ « think it necessary 
to exclude juries and a*sessora mainly because of the 
terrorism to which they nre liable.' Out htstorr 
show* that Uic Star Cbanil>«r became an engioe of 
oppression, because, among other reasons, there was 
nnjury associated with the judges 
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fitttied At th s time the coutt ptifottned a Ttiy 
orcdsar; sod Taluable norL a pad sb ng poncrrnl 
oflenders who conld oot be reached bj the ord aaij 
coarts of law ^ 

Its procedare was not accord o^ to the comnioa 
law It d spenstd w th the encutnbraott ofajory. 
It conld proceed on rnniocr alooe ft coold inflct ai>> 
pcnaltj but death It was thns adm rablj ealcuHted 
to be tbe luppoet of order aga ast anarclij or of 
despot sin against ind ridaal and Dailooal 1 berty 
Dating the Todov petiod it appeared «o thtfoimet 
Igbt under the Stuarts la thelatter 

The reader cannot fail to have observed 
tbe points of resemblance bettveen Star 
Chamber proceedinRS and the procedare 
laid down in tbe Rowlatt Bills for the 
special coart of three high court judpes 
and the investigating antbonty The Star 
Chamber had amongst its members mca 
oflearning and piety and ofjudicnl tram 
•ng and experience — bishops Chief Jus 
ticea and other )Dd|ies of the highest 
courts and at one time it performed a 
n«eful function too Why and bow did 
•t then fall into disrcpate become 
opntesst^e and unpopular and was 
a* length abolished ? The answer i» to be 
found ta the last tuo sentences quoted 
"®®^i'be Eacrehp'sdis Cntflomci It 
Tins thus ndmitahly calculated to be the 
support ol order against anarchy or of 
^aroit iodividaal and national 
fioertr During the Tudor penod tt appear 
former light noder tbe Stuarts 
•n the latter Ylc contend that os there 
IS no anarchy m India th^ Rowlatt Bills 
would only be admirably calculated to 
, ‘ j support of despotism agaiust 
•nuiTidual and national lilKrty ’ 

f or more than a decade, so far as 
nroitriry methods go we have been 
la the Stuart period of our bistory 
ttenct we are justly afraid of the proposed 
toerciveliws Of course incase there be 
an outbreak of nnnrchi«(n in the near 
tuture which is improbable, the laws 
Would be an effective weapon against it 
•Or the moment but they would also be 
nn effective weapon for the destruction of 
•nditidual and national li^tty Govern 
oient ought to devise some means which 
Will prevent tbe n«e of anarchism ond will 
®t the same time foster the growth of 
public spirit and the increase nod expan 
^00 of CIVIC freedom This means can be 
tt^ad only tn the direction of an adequate 
•'urfahsation of our political institntion# 
And the time is very opportune for niak 
tug India free because Covemment enndo 
'0 without there being the least cause for 


anybody thinking saying or suggesting 
that India s liberation has been cchievcd 
by terrorizing its government 

Even if we accept as correct all that 
has been officially said regarding the 
eaistence and degree and extent of pre 
valence of anarchism in India belore the 
Defence of India Act was passed and en 
forced we are deliberately of tbe opinion 
that* without tbe aid of any special law, 
it n as quite possible to cope with the evil 
with the aid of the ordinary laws of 
the land an efficteut police and a liberal 
measure of constitutional reform 

The history of tbe star chamber brings 
home to tbe miuds of students of history 
one important lesson It is that if a people 
are so weak and cowardly that they can 
not protect themselves against tbe oppres 
Sion of bold bad men be they lawless 
powerful nobles or lawless anarchists it 
IS futile to think ol Riiing them lasting 
protection with the help of lawless courts 
or laws In the Instory of England the 
star chamber certainly cruelly and unjust 
ly oppressed many more persons than it 
tarra from oppression Tbe Defence of 
India Act and Regulation 3 of 1818 may 
have saved some persons from death or 
plunder at the bauds of ‘political assas 
sms or dacoits but can anybody positive 
ly «8«ert tbat tbeir enforcement and oper 
ntion bare not been tbe direct or indirect 
caused tbe death and insanity of some 
toeu and of blasting the lives of a consider 
able number of others ? If a people be so 
cowardly tbat it cannot produce jurors 
who cannot be terrorized, it is certain that 
it will also furnish n large number of men 
who can be very easily and with impunity 
oppressed by courts the eievutive and the 
police That was tbe case m England, 
that IS and would be tbe case here, too 
it wns not tbe star chamber which conld 
give permanent protection to the people 
That fearless public «pmt of the people 
which abolished the star chamber also 
wffotded them protection against lawless 
men So for permanenf protection agucst 
tyranny whether practiced by 'political' 
4acott3 and assassins or by police and 
Other offiaaN we must look not to Row 
Intt Bills but to fearle«s public «pint se 
cnnng CIVIC freedom and one freedom sti 
mulating fearless public spint An enhght 

enedcovemmentshonldmakcconditionsfa 

vorable forthenc*;ettcn:d growth of public 
«pint and the expansion of avtc freedom 
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Nothmg .s tr,.cr than tbc Sansknt saj.ng rd'(o’’.'h“n ?/po’,.‘"SS“Vo°.b,' 

that he alone is truly protected uho is c- at sucii p-noJi as maj b* so spcciSed 

protected by him«elf Coercive or rcpccs , , i ti,,. nffirer cn 

Le laws are calculated to terrorise and ^ 

co« down not only revolutionaries, aoar. trusted with cnforcmK jornpl ance witb 

chists and the criminally disposed, they order (a), may keep tlie 

terrorise and emasculate the law abiding m confmement. standing for - 4 - hours or 

and peaceful population too , and perhaps more, without food, sleep, rest, ‘ 

this effect IS prolueed oa the latter to a con\enicncc9, or beat of 

greater extent than on the former It is, order to make him excutc the bond mease 

therefore, quite unreasonable to think of he be unwilling to do so* for, ^^y 

securing the lasting safety of a timid every means’’ do not exclude these tu^ns 

population by laws which tend to make And should the ofiicer use such orsim a 

them still more timid, seeing that self means to enforce compliance with order 

protection alone ensures lasting protec (a) or those which follow it, would sect on 

tion, and none butthe brave are capable 41 quoted above protect bira or would it 

of 'clf protection not? One docs not knotr defimte/y uhat 

may or may not be done in India m SO^r 
Apotheosis of Irresponiibuity faith It is generally presumed that ofFi 

The executive and the police arc not at cials act in good faith In enforcing ww 
present responsible to the people, either pliance with order (c), would the officer 
directly or indirectly The repressive bills bcjustificd in keeping the person in qiies 
are calculated to increase their trresponsi tioo in solitary confinement ? In enforcing 
bihtytoits maximum Section 23 of the compliance with order (d), would an officer 
second repressive bill lays down that be justified m making, a person physically 

23 H= Local Go«r.m..t nod ccc, office, ot incapable ol UMdR his organs of speech and 
GoTernmtnt to wboco a copy of any order made* hls bands ' Well may people treniDle"tO 

• • . . - think to what lengths of oppression and 

cruelty unscrupulous and tyranoicallT dis 
posed officersroay be encouraged to pro* 
ceed by the immunity promised by sections 
23, 33 (3), and 41 \Ye cannot imagine 
how in the 20tU century in a country 
governed, by a civilised nation such shock- 
ing and irresponsible powers can he pro 
posed to be given to any man m quite an 


aader section 31 may be directed by or noder the 
general or special antbority of (be local Cover imeot. 


vritn the same 

Similarly section 33 (3) says 
(3> An order for conSoemeot trader danse (b) or 
for search trader claase (c) of sub section t may be 
carried ont by any officer of Goverament to whom 
the order may be directed and such officer may nse 
any and every means to enforce tbe same 

We cannot think of a more arbitrary unabashed manner ? 
and dangerous law,— one which is the 
negation of all law What heightens jts 
lawless character, if that were possible, is 
section 41, which runs as follows — 


} order under this Act shall be called ru 
n^anyContt and no suit or prosecotion or 


“All the Accused were Presumed 
to be Guilty ” 

We have seen in the descriptions of the 
procedure of the Inquisition quoted before 

1 I ' -- y- -r-,:-, r that all the accused brought to trial be 

or^ssumed to b= 

to be done under this Act. guilty In section 2 of the first repressive 

The orders under section 21, to which ^ similar assumption is made , for it 
reference IS made m section 23 are to see there that “whoever has in 

that a person against whom section 2l is possession any seditious document 

to be enforced, intending that the same shall be published 

or circulated shall, unless he proves that 
be bad such doeuweat in bis possession for 
“ /aw/u/ purpose, be punishable with im 


I within such period as may be epeciGed 

abond\v,th or without 

penod not cacetdiog 


jear M may be so spec 6ed 

J's res dence end any change of 
W authority as may be to tp« Bed 


prisonment which may extend to two 
years or with fine or with both “ So the 
burden of proving that the possession of 
the document is for a lawful purpose is 
thrown on the accused, or in other words, 
it IS to be assumed that the possession is 
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foe an unlavifal purpose unless tbe 
oppos te IS proved by the accused 
In the assamption of tbe guilt of an accas 
ed person which is contrary to the prina 
pies of civilised jurisprndence the 6rst 
repressive bill is therefore akin to the 
laquisitioo 

Another section of this bill also appears 
Indirectly to assume to some extent the 
gait of an accused On the trial of an 
oSence under Chapter \l of the Indian 
Penal Code section 5 makes the fact of 
a previous conviction of the accused nnder 
that Chapter and of his habitual and 
voluntary association rvitli a previous 
convict undent relevant evidence against 
him In other words the guilt of an 
nccuscil V, ho IS a previous coni ict or liabi 
tual companion of a previous convict is 
indirectly pieautned This section also 
therefore proves the kinsh p of the first 
repressive bill with the Inquisition 


Tbe Pint Repreiaive Bill 
This bill is meant to have a permanent 
place in the Indian statute book It ooRlit 
to have even a days lease of We as 
it 19 dangerous to the liberty of th“ sub 
ject ' 

Section 4 vans ns follows — 

easts of tli«»4dtCrmIa»I Prveedof*) 
i.ed< ibe fo ta« a;; «o jb»u b« addol — 

f,‘e* lost a p Ota K of prot«i on to on •« 
p»r*oo a£« ett «r cd ii#l force or toy prom »« 
dioitl to t etoa « of protect o# 
•B«U act be deemed to be the oie of oflueoce w lb o 
Ur wets b;; of lb * lectloD 

Tie words or any promise properly 
incidental to a prom se of such protection’ 
require careful consideration The ques 
tion IS what is nod what is not properly 
incidental to a prom se of «uch protection 
An accused who by h s confession gives 
away h s fellow neensed may if he lives 
>n a thatched house profess to be afraid 
of being killed by hs hoa«e being burnt 
at n ght Therefore it may be 
argued that a promise to give him a fucca 
niasoQTy bu Id ng to live in is a promise 
■properly lental to a prom se of pro- 
tection Further it may be argued that he 
^onld requ re for his protection a body of 
armed rem ners and sDfiicient income to 
pay them acd that as if he moved from 
place to place oa foot, he might b- easilv 
a'<anltca he ought to bare a protected 
conveyance ned an assured income fonts 
apktep Vi oalj the prom ses of a masonry 
uousc a body of retainers a good con 


vcyance and sufficient income for their 
maintenance and upkeep h* considered 
properly incidental to a promise of such 
protection ? If so in what respect would 
such promises differ from bribing or hold 
logout illegal inducements’ If not is it 
not indispensably necessary to make it 
quite clear by many illustrations vfhat is 
m ant by the words or any promise pro 
perlf incidental to a promise of snch pro 
tection ’ 

The material portion of eection 5 is 
that on the trial of an offence ogainst the 
S ate (Chapter VI of the Indian Penal 
Code) 

th« (at ov og faeti thall b; relev&Dt naowl; -- 

(4) that ih pesos aMUf(d h4s prerioailr biea 
cotiT ctrd ol an off nee ander (hat Chapter an^ 

<b) that stieb p rson has Itab Cnally end volua 
la tr assoe ated m tb any person nbo faas been 
coo* cted of an offence under that Chapter 

Tins section his been drafted ostensibly 
in accordance with the last paragraph of 
section 177 of tbe Rowlatt Committees 
Report which runs in part fls follows 
l^uii; ireibst ibat nail ca*<» arbere tber< • 
a«)o«si on of led 1 ons oteDi tr deuce of prev ona 
cone Cl on for aid ilooa t at or uaoclat on (of au 
oenra aat ag k sd ofeourte) * (b penoaa »o eouriet 
<d aboold m ad<s aa bte Itbac we bare called 
ted onset ae would ofeoone buTt robe aeenraitly 
defieed 


The reader will notice, that sections 
does not mestiOQ that the nssociatioa 
with a previous convict must be of on 
idcnminating kind of conrse Oy the 
omission of these words a great safeguard 
has lieen taken away Any kind of asso 
ciation provided it is habitual and volun 
tary might thus suffice to damn a man 
which IS quite unreasonable A man con 
victed of an offence against the State 
(whebmaynot neccssarilv be an offence 
against morality and may be only a tech 
nical offence *) w out I therefore- be preclud 
ed from having fri’nds playmates em 
plovees employers co-workers teachers 
pap Is or relatives Jiving with him in the 


• Gw. »iaaiutr. roni J r tfel.na. of. »K»^ 

lad an Ptaal Cntl« «hv:b d fia«s aod pr3’c>d«s pus »b- 
mrvtr rani tioa. Il bai bern jadic aUf bclj that 
•b«ecvr of ag Cl 00 tdsaSectoo 
X’ tt I aod to eiate or aitempt iotas c 

d *a8e t oo » oat farm of ted I on Strictfr ipeak 
intr tbrTerort ni3*t j oraaliatt Br lltb and lodiao 
and niott public tpeakert a e go tf of ttd C oo 
tboagbtbrj may oerer bate been broogbe to triAl 
aodcoat^cltd A mao of ibt b gbett cbaracter (esj- 
bebrouRbt to It al aad convicted of ted C on and tbe 
Fint SitrlatC B J propotev is e''rct to makeb a 
"uttloucBablt “ 
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Defence of Indn Act ^as meant to be in 
force lor the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter lias that fact stood 
in the way of the Government tr 3 tng to 
give it a longer lease of life in another 
and a more drastic form and under new 
names ? Similarly, if after thr».e j cars, the 
men then constituting the Goiernmcnt of 
India consider it necessary to introduce a 
new bill similar to the present one, they 
would certainly not be bound by the 
promise made by the present Government 
Moreover, the very fact of there being in 
the country a law like the present bill for 
three years, may produce political condi 
tions which in the opinion ol the bureau 
cracy may justify the forging of new 
weapons to combat them The vital and 
essential objection to the bill is to its 
principle and methods, not to the length 
of its life 

The bill IS professedly meant to supple 
ment the ordinary criminal law , but m rea- 
lity it will, if passed, to a great extent 
supplant the ordinary criminal law 
Section S says • 

S H tli« Governor Gea«ra1 in Couocil issatis6ed 
that *cliedu1ed ofTeoees are prevalent in the rebole or 
anjr part of British India and that it is expedient to 
the interests of the public safety to provide for the 
speedy trial of such offences he may by aotificalion 
in the Ca eiti cf Ind a make a declaration to that 
effect and thereapoo the provisions of this Part shall 
come into force lo the area specified In the ootificatioo 
The scheduled oftences arc briefly as 
follows waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the king, conspiracy 
for the same collecting arms for the same, 
assaulting Governor General, Governor, 
&,c , sedition, waging war against allied 
Astatic power, abetting mutiny, and the 
following offences, if connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
State, namely, noting armed with deadly 
weapon, promoting enmity between 
classes, murder, culpable homicide attempt 
to murder attempt to commit culpable 
homicide, voluntarily causing grievous 
hurt by dangerous weapons or means, 
voluntarily causing hurt to extort proper 
ty or to constrain to an illegal act, volnn 
tanly causing grievous hurt to extort 
V property or to constrain to ah illegal act, 
voluntarily causing hurt to deter public 
servant from his duty, voluntarily c 


death or grievous hurt, putting person m 
fear of death or gnev ous hurt in order to 
Lomniit extortion, robbery, attempt to 
commit robber} . voluntarily causing hurt 
in committing robbery, dacoity, dacoity 
with niurlcr, robbery ordacoit} with at 
tempt to cause death or gnev ous hurt, 
attempt to commit robbery or dacoity 
armed with deadly weapon, prcpinogto 
commit dacoity, belonging to gang of 
dacoits, belonging to gang of thieves, as 
scmbling for purpose of committing dico 
it), imschief by injury to public roid, 
bridge, river, or channel, mischief by fire 
or explosive substance with intent to cause 
damage, &.C , mischief bj fire or explosive 
substance with intent to destroy house, 
mischief with intent to destroy or make 
unsafe a docked vessel or one of 20 tons 
burden, mischief committed after prepara 
tion made for causing death or hurt, 
making house trespass or house breaking 
m order to commit oQence punishable with 
imprisoomcnt, the same after preparation 
for hurt, assault or wrongful restraint, 
the same by night in ordet to commit 
offence punishable with imprisonment, the 
same after preparation for hurt, assault or 
wrongful restraint, grievous hurt caused 
whilst committing house trespass or house 
breaking, and criminal intimidation The 
following also come under the schedule 
any offence under Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, any offence under section 20 of 
the Indian Arras Act, 1878, any attempt 
or conspiracy to commit or any abetment 
of any of the above offences 

The above list, which is not exhaustive, 
will show bow large and varied are the 
offences whose prevalence will warrant 
the Governor General in Council to exer 
CISC emergency powers under Part I of 
the bill and supplant the ordinary cn 
minal law It would not at all be difficult 
for the C l D to satisfy the Governor 
lieneral in Council that they are prevalent 
or that they are connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
State, seeing that the safety of the State 
or public safety has been held to be so 
very brittle a thing as to be liable to be 
endangered by the mere presence or speech 
p some public men m certain areas ! 


servant irom ms uuty, voluntarily causing ^PracticalW thZ \ “ certain areas i 

grievous hurt to deter public servant at tb,- e may come into force 

Irom his duty, putting person in fear of GovinorT'^^.7?” pleasure of the 

injury m order to commit extortion, ex the Council , for most of 

tortion by putting a person in fear of not rare W tbe schednle are 

““t ordinary forms of crime, and 
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tb«re IS no dtfjniUoo gwen in any law 
book or lexicon which Jlays .down Ihc 
number of offences per month per thousand 
«qanre miles which nould justify one in 
holding that they are prCTalent This 
Ian moreover is onlj ostensibly and 
apparently meant for the trial of the 
scheduled oSences In reahtr and in 
actual practice it may be used for punish 
injT any oflence mentioned in the Penal 
Code For «ection 15 provides that 
15 Ifiaadj tr a) ei«3«r tli s Part It s prowfl 
tbst tfae accused bas camm tt<d ao/ nffeocc vbether 
» icbejoltd oflence or not the Conn may eon* ct 
the accused ot that oSeoee althoncli he was oot 
charged w Ih It 

^^e have shown below bow taking 
advantage ol this section the court may 
punish any accused p"cson for any offence 
scheduled or not without his having the 
opportunity of self defence So this bill is 
«'iily intended to sopersede the ordinary 
criminal law 

Alter section 3 has come into force in 
o«a a person may be tned for any 
SCI edaled offence according to tiie provi 
lions of Part I where the locrl govern 
of opinioa that he should be so 
«ica Nothing more IS required than the 
mere opinion <Jf the local government' 
usecutive authorities being generally in 
lavouf of shortcuts to the punishment ot 

wmed persons local governments would 
Rcncrally be in favoue of the trial of per 
ions according to the provisions of Part I 
Inis consideration shows in how large a 
number of cases accuse 1 p-rsons mav not 
tove the ndvTntagc of trial under the exis 
ordinary laws of the land 

The courts for the trial of offences under 
^his part will be constituted by the Chief 
Just ce and wiU cans st of three High 
Lonrt Judges But the Chief Justices arc 
bngl shinen res dent in lod a having for the 
most part the bureaucratic bias against 
toe dependency ol India I avmg freedom 
nod It would generally be easv for them 
to choose thrccburcaucrvtie civil an judges 
Put even such a court would have b«n 
a wMcorne improvement upon the present 
state of things if it tned only those accused 
who had been «ent up for trial by n magis- 
trate after the usnat public prelimmary 
invesli'-ation if tl e trial were fully public 
and op n if the accuseil bal then btof 
oeiQj, tried by jury nod if h“ had the nght 
of appeal lint the hill takes atvay all 
these usual safeguards 


The special court consisting of High 
Court judges formed for tJic purpose, 
may «it for the whole or any part of a 
tnal at such place or places in the province 
as it may consider desirable It should 
be considered whether and how this may 
prejudice the accused Do these words mean 
that the court may sit in other than a 
a public building or jn a room (in a harem 
for example ') not accessible to the public ? 
That would do away with the least 
semblance of a public trial The special 
conrtswifi nodoubt consist of High Court 
lud^s But away from the atmosphere 
of the High Court they may oot inspire as 
much can6dence as they do in the High 
Court or they may themselves b* uncoo'ci 
ouslv affected by local conditions Moreover, 
Id. High Court towns it is easier for the 
accused to obtain the «ervices of good law* 
yers at moderate fees than elsewhere 
Tor these reasons tbe special courts should 
sit only in High Court rooms 

The coart is bound to grant only a 
maximum adjournment of 10 days and 
that only wrhen a charge is framed not 
afterward* Bot this may not m many 
cases enable tbe accused to make all neces 
«ary preparations for defence 

As the judgment of the Court is to be 
final and conclusive and tbere shall be 
no nppcvl it may seem perhaps thatit 
doesootmncli matter that theconrt shall 
be required to make a memorandum only 
of the substance of the evidence of each 
witness exam ned But even dunngthe 
trial should there be a difference of imiaion 
^tween^Hcjndges anl the lawyers for tbe 
defcnccns to what a witness fans said 
how are the different impressions of the 
lawyers and the judges to be reconciled 
and a jast decision arrived at m the 
absence of a full record of evidence ’ Much 
depends oa the exact words used by wit 
nesses Tliediff reoce of or m a stogie wrord 
may make all the difference betweenjostice 
nndiniuslice Therefore it is impTativeiy 
necessary that all evidence should be 
taken down in full The memory of 
neither judge nor counsel is lofalhble No 
law should assume that in tnals speed or 
case of passing s*atence is of greater im 
portance than the ends of strict and impar. 
ttal justice 

S^tion 11 proviJcj that t'j' Court 
mav at its d scretion conduct the whole 
trial or any pact of it m stmt «ccrccy ‘ la 
the publ c interest or for the protection of 
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same house, without the possibility or 
probability of his jeopardising their safe 
ty He would thus be made a modernised 
specimen of an “untouchable," "unap 
proachable," and ‘ uncompanionable” 
creature ,— a most shocking punishment 
TheKowlatt Committee say ‘What 


to manage their own afiairs S°me 
offences against the State are statute 
made, becau«c what was no offence 
formerly may be made an offence after 
wards, and what is an offence m one 
cou»jtry is not an oficncc in another And 
practically the party which makes these 


we have called seditions crime w onld of laws is also the party which tries ottencea 
course have to be accurately defined ” under these laws Therefore, in the 
But the bill under comment does not define of political cases, there ought in fairness 

to be greater safeguards against injustice 
than in ordinary trials But the repres 
sivc laws under consideration propose to 


seditious crime either accurately or in 
accurately It tacitly takes it tor granted 
that all offences against the State dealt 
with m Chapter VI of the Indian Penal 
Code are seditious crimes , and it is well 
known that so many things can be con 


take aw ly even some of the existing 
guards This attempt must be opposed 

- by all constitutional means m our power, 

strued ns sedition that it is seldom that and whoever will not jom in this opposi 
anybody accused of sedition has escaped tion will brand bimsclf ns a slave eras 
conviction disloyal to his country and lus nation 

As regards making the previous convtc bcction G is of a most dangerous 
tion of an accused under Chap VI of the character It relates to persons convicted 
Indian Penal Code a relevant fact against of an oflence punishable under Ch v I oj 
him, this change in the law is proposed to the Indian Penal Code, whom we wiu 
be made only as regards offences against briefly call political ofTenders or pouticaj 
the State But, to use the words of the prisoners We will quote its material 
RowlattCommittee’s Report, ‘ there can be portion 


no justification for making ’ this change m 
the law ‘ m order to facilitate prosecutions 
in cases of sedition if m other cases the law 
is allowed to remain" as it is 'a proper 
safeguard against injustice " The proposed 
change is neither fair ^to the accused nor 


6 After lectioD 565 of the sa d Code the follow 
me tectioo shall be iDserted oamely — , 

565 A (1) When any perion is convicted oj an 
nSeoce punishable under Chapter VI of the Inc an 
Penal Code the Court may if it th nks fit nt the 
time of passing sentence on such ptcion order biW 
• bis release after the etpiration of such sentence 


reasonable Every fresh offence ought to to execute a bond with sureties for hs goodbehar 
beproved independently and a previous ourso far as offences under Chapter Ylotthesaid 
conviction for the same offence may he coo Mceedmg 

Bidered as enhancing the guilt o( the '’’cf AS“rS=r “dtr sub seel.on ( 1 ) may nlso be 
accused, only when the offence for which made by an Applate Court or by the High Court 
be is being tried has been independently wh*n exercising its powers ofrevision 
established The English law does not JM'!' ‘“K 

allow evaienee of a previous conviel.on of Srorder jS 

until a verdict of guilty has been given secunty such person shall Dotify to the Local 
There IS no reason why the law should be GoTemment or to such officer os the Local Govern 
particularly hard on alleged political nx-atmay hy geoeral or special order appoint m this 

offenders by the om.ss.on of esrst.ng safe ^r Sf 

guards against injustice, unless it be m Where any person is under an obi gationt® 
intended that even those whohaverecourse not fy m accordance with the provisions of sub- 
to constitutional agitation and other *ecton(3) his res dence and any change of residence 
constitutional means for the attainment Local Government may by order la 

of on rnereasiug degree of cmc treedoru 


should be terrorised and emasculated 
countries winch are not governed by the 
representatives of the people many laws 
against offences against the State may in 
one sense be considered as partisan laws 
that IS to say, laws which the party or 
persons in power have enacted in order to 
prevent the people or their representatives 
from securing the right and the power 


• remato la any area 


(a) shall not enter reside 
specitied in the order 

(&) shall reside or remain In any area in British 
India so spec &ed and 

(r) shall abstain from address ng public meeting* 
for the furtherance or discuss on of any subject 
1 keiy to cause d sturfaance or pubic excitement or « 
of any pout cal subject or for the d stnbutiou of any 
'rriting or pr nted matter relatingto anysacb subject 
(5> Aoy person refusing or neglecting to comply 
with any d rection under sub section (3) or any order 
under sab section (4) shall be punishable ns if he had 
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comm tted aa oittact nniet 9«ct oa 17^ nf ttr Indian 
Penal Cede 

Iq casts of a second coa^iction ^ttU 
iiMnsonment for 3 jears or upnards for 
oficQcea like couatetfeitang coins and 
Government stamps, theft, robbery, dacoity 
receiving stolen property, cheating house 
breaking. Section 565 of the said [Cn 
rainal Procedure] Code gives power, at the 
time of passi^ sentence, to add an order 
that the offender’s residence and any 
change of residence after release he notified 
to thepolice fora term not eiceedingfive 
years from the date his release 

Political prisoners generally belong 
to the educated class and are men of a 
higher order of society than comers 
thieves, dacoits, burglars, S.c The first 
Rowlatt Hill shons its kindness to 
political prisoners in various way« First 
It places th*m in the same category 
with thieves, burglars, &.c Sccoadh 
whereas thieves, ^Lc , may be reqmrw 
oa^ to notify residence, &.c if coovicted 
a second time and sentenced to imprison 
meat {for three years or more political 
oSenders, even when convicted for the 
nrst time and senteaced to imprisonment 
for le«i than three years, may be required 
to execute a bond with sureties for good 
bebavionr for a maximum period of tno 
years, and, until the security is furnished. 
also to notify residence, S.c , for the penoa 
for which security is required Jbirdl/, 
—and this IS what thieves, ^c , are not 
*ab)eet to, — political offenders may be 
orfertd, jfl addition, la) not to enter, re 
•ide or remain in any area^specified 
^ the Order, (b) to reside or remain in any 
area m Pntish India so specified, oou 
'0 to abstain from addressing public 
Qcetings for the furtherance or discussion 
bf any subject likely to cause disturbance 
^7 public excitement, or of any political 
*®hject or for the distribution of any n nt 
or printed matter relating to any such 
*'ibj«ct itnd fburthfy,— and here the biU 
^iirpasses itself in its tenderness for politi 
7^1 prisoners —as no period is fixed or tfefi 
artefy mentioned ta the section ior svbtcb 
the orders marked (a) (b) and (c) may be 
passed and rewiin in force they may le 
aieaat for the remaining penod of the lives 
af these unforttiaate men Thu«, it may 
bein the pouer of the Local Government to 
blast their whole lives and subject them to 
ft kind of CTvil death m a state of solitary 
confinement lo ahouse There is no subject 
39H-13 
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religious, social indastml economic, 
political, and even philosophical or «cicnti 
he, of which the discussion may not occa 
sionally cause public excitement or which 
may not be held likely to cause piihhc 
excitement or disturbance This eection, 
therefore, practically gives powers to the 
local Government to prevent any and all 
kinds of public discussion and activity on 
the part of persons who, whatever the 
purity of their character or their integrity 
and record of public service, may have 
unfortunately been convicted of sedition 
fhey may not for the rest of their lives 
discuss or write on any political subject ' 
How drastic and how barbarous such a 
law would be can be understood by those 
tv bo knoa how easy it is at present to get 
a man punished for sedition That many 
are not so punished is not due to the state 
of the Ian but to the pohej pursued for 
the time being by the powers that be 
That IS no freedom or security nliicUis 
not enjoyed by a man as a matter of right, 
but only as u matter of favourer politic 
forbearance Any Indian who has beard of 
these repressive bills and n ould be content 
to hare such laws IS either perfectly fitted 
to be A slave or is a traitor to bis country 

The Second Coercion Bill 

Owing to the sturdy opposition of the 
Indian non official members of the Impe 
rial Legislative Council, Government has 
promised that the second coercion bill will 
be in force lor only three years, following 
VO this promi'e the precedent of the Irish 
Coercion Bill Regarding coercion in Ire 
land Lord Morley, by the by, has made 
the followiog remarks in bis Recollections 
as for trslilat og do the lues of the Irsh 
Cnmes Act It il pare DOoeetlie lie sreois to refer 
(o Forster • Act (oot Balfoars ol 16S7] sod that 
was oboot the nioit eKregions fa lure Id the whole 
h slorj of eiceptlons) law Iflknow bbxiI ag iit 
the world tt Is the record nod wortiog of Irish 
(oecioa s ncc tSSl 

In another passage he speaks ofhiin^elf 
ns possessing a spotIe«s character as an 
autt coecciODist io Ireland ” 

The limiting of the duration of the 
second repressive bill to three years ought 
not to conciliate or drceivc anybody , and 
it is satisfactory to find that it has not 
in the least diminisbed the opposition to 
the bill in the country It is to be hoped 
that the opposition would be continued 
even il and.w hen the bill becomes law The 
ptomi^e of hmitatiou has no meaning The 
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Defence of India Act was meant to be in 
force for the duration of the war and stx 
months thereafter Has that fact ‘stood 
in the way of the Government trying to 
give it a longer lease of life in another 
and a more drastic form and under new 
names ’ Similarly, if after three years, the 
men then constituting the Government of 
India consider it necessary to introdnce a 
new bill similar to the present one, they 
would certainly not be hound by the 
promise made by the present Government 
Moreover the very fact of there being m 
the country a law like the present bill for 
three years may produce political condi 
tions which m the opinion of the bureau 
cracy may justify the forging of new 
weapons to combat them The vital and 
essential objection to the bill is to its 
principle and methods not to the length 
of its life 

The bill IS professedly meant to supple 
ment the ordinary criminal law’, but m rea 
lity it will if passed, to a great extent 
supplant the ordinary criminal law 
Section 3 says 

3 If tb« Goveroor General ta Coaccil is satisfied 
tbat scheduled offences are preralent to the whole or 
any part of British Ind a and that it is expedi ncia 
the interests of the pubi c safely to proTide for the 
speedy trial of such offences he nay by ooltficalion 
m the C» etu ef It da make a declaration to that 
eflect and thereupon the pro? s 008 of this Part shall 
come into force latbe area spec Gedln the aotification 
The scheduled oflences are briefly as 
follows waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the king, conspiracy 
for the same collecting arms for the same, 
assaulting Governor General Governor, 
S,c sedition, waging war against allied 
Asiatic power, abetting mutiny, and the 
following offences, if connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
State namely, noting armed with deadly 
weapon promoting enmity between 
cla«ses, murder culpable homicide attempt 
to murder, attempt to commit culpable 
homicide, voluntarily cansing grievous 
hurt b> dangerous weapons or means, 
voluntarily causing hurt to extort proper 
ty or to constrain to an illegal act, volun 
tardy causing grievous hart tO extort 
N property or to constrain to ah illegal act, 
voluntanly causing hart to deter public 
servant from his duty, voluntarily causing 
gnevous hurt to deter public servant 
tromhis duty, putting person in fear of 
injury in order to commit extortion ex 
t by putting a person in fear of 


death or gnevous hurt, putting person in 
fear of death or grievous hurt in order to 
commit extortion, robbery, attempt to 
commit robbery voluntarily causing hurt 
m committing robbery, dacoity, dacoity 
With murder, robbery or dacoity with at 
tempt to cause death or gnevous hurt, 
attempt to commit robbery or dacoity 
armed with deadly weapon, preparing to 
commit dacoity, belonging to gang of 
dacoits, belonging to gang of thieves, as 
scmbting for purpose of committing daco 
ity mischief by injury to public road, 
bridge, river, or channel, mischief by fire 
or explosive substance with intent to cause 
damage, &,c , mischief by fire or explosive 
substance with intent to destroy house, 
mischief with intent to destroy or make 
unsafe a docked vessel or one of 20 tons 
burden, mischief committed after prepara 
tion made for causing death or hurt, 
making house trespass or house breaking 
in order to commit oflence punishable with 
impnsonment, tbe same after preparation 
for hurt, assault or wrongful restraint, 
the same by night in order to commit 
offence punishable with imprisonment, the 
same after preparation for hurt, assault or 
wrongful restraint, grievous hurt caused 
whilst committing bouse trespass or honse 
breaking and criminal intimidation The 
following also come under the schedule 
any offence under Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, any offence under section 20 of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, any attempt 
or conspiracy to commit or any abetment 
of any of the above offences 

fhe above list, which is not exhaustive, 
will show how large and varied are the 
oflences whose prevalence will warrant 
the Governor General in Council to exer 
CISC emergency powers under Part I of 
the bill and supplant the ordinary cn 
mmal law It would not at all be difficult 
for the C I D to satisfy the Governor 
General in Council that they are prevalent 
or that they are connected with any 
movement endangering the safety of the 
btate, seeing that the safety of the State 
or public safety has been held to be so 
very brittle a thing as to be liable to be 
enuangered by the mere presence or speech 
of some public men lu certain areas ’ 
,rractically, the law may come into force 
at the sweet will and pleasure of the 
^vernor General m Council , for most of 
the offen«s included m the schedule are 
not rare but ordinary forms of crime, and 
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lliere is no definition pnen in any law. ^ The special court consisting of Iliph 

book or lexicon which JHys .down the Court judpes formed for the purpose, 
number of ofTences per montliper thousand * may sit for the whole or any part of a 
square miles wbichwoulc] justify one m tnal at such place orplaces in the province 
holdiop that they are prevalent This as it may consider desirable’ It should 
Kw, moreover, la only ostensibly nnd be considered whether and how this may 
apparently meant for the trial of the prejudice the accused Do thesewordsmean 
scheduled ollcnces In reality and in that the court may sit m other than a 
actual practice it may be used for punish ** public buildinp or in n room (m a barcri, 
uiR any oOence mentioned in the Penal for example ') not accessible to the public? 
Code For, section IS provides that That would do away with the least 

15 II,.,., „„1 .,a„ ,b„ p.,1 II ..pr„„J simUiocc of a public trial Ttcspccial 
tl>«lbe*«wdl>»>coninmteJ jiny off<nc» whether courtswiU nodoiiM consist ot High Lonrt 
tticbtjaJtj oQeiice or oot the Court may coavict judges Out away from the atmosphere 
eBtfice althaugh be «»* not of the High Court they may not inspire ns 
entire In.th It much confidence as thev do in the High 

*«e haie shown below how taking court or they may themselves b» unconsn 
advantage oi tins section, the court may ousIvafllUrdbyloLalconJitiens Moreover, 
pumsh any accusttl p'rson for any offence ,n High Court towns it is easierfor the 
scheduled or not without his having the accused to obtain the services of good lav.« 
Opportunity of self defence So this bill is vers at mwlente fees than elsewhere 
Wally intended to supersede the ordinary i or these reasons the special courts should 

HiRb Court rooms 

Alter section 3 has come into force in The coort is bound to grant only a 
• ** Person may be tried for any maximam ailionrnment of 10 days ard 

sctacUuled unence according to tiie ptovi thtt only when a charge is framed not 
sions of {‘Tjt j where th* local goiem nflcrwartls Dm this may not in many 
■nenlis 0/ opinion tint he should be so «.ases enable the oc<.u*n) to male all neces 
itwtl Nothing more IS renuired than the sary preparations (or defence 
mere opinion of the local goveromcot* \s the judgment of the Court is to be 
niithofitics being generally in final and conclunve ard thereshallbe 
to the punishment ol oo apped it may «cfn perhaps thatit 
^iHeil ncfsone local governments would doesnot much matter that thecourt shall 
^Bcrallybein fivour of the (ml ofper be required to make n roerootanduta only 
iwooahng to the proM«iOfl8 of Tart I ofthe subst loce of the eaidcrcc of each 
inis const Iccation shows in how large a witness examined Uut even dunagtbc 
number of ca«es neenred persons miv not tml •hould there be a difTercoee of opinion 
rave the ndrantage of trial under the exis betweenybi jadges and the lawyers for the 
urJinary laws of the Ian I defence us to what a witness has raid, 

the courts for the trial of oflences under bow are the dificrent itnprestions of the 
this pirt niti be constitutcil bv the duel lawrersand thejndges to be rtconciled 
Justice and will cons st of three High and a just decisioa amved at in the 
t;Ojrt Julges Eut the Chief Justices are absence of a full record of evidence ? Much 
Coghshmen res dent in India bavingfortbe depends on the exact words nsetl by wit 
nj^Pst part the baT<ani.ratic bias wgaiast nesses The difftenw of or in a siusl* word 
the dfp5jjdenk.y ot India having frewom. nav roaVe all the difference between jastice 
iiB* It would generallv be ease for them and lajus'ice Therefore it ij i’*’p-ratively 
to judges necessary that all evidence should be 

Cut even such n court wou'I havebeen taken down la full The trTao'y of 
n wdcome improtcment upon the prrreal reil'i*r jwlge ror counsel is lofnl ib c So 
state of things it ittncilcnlv these n'cnsed l\w shoa’d assa'ne that la trials spe^ or 
who ha 1 been sent op for trial by a tnaei*- eas- of passing s.atence is cf greater iv; 
trite after the M<aat puli i.. preliminry portance t lan th*e~Jsofs‘nct and ir-par* 
tPV«*ig-xt;on if the tnil were taUv j ab’ic iialjusui- 

anj cp n if the accurevl hid th- n^ht « f ‘Action 11 p-oviJcs that 1 Coure 
being trietl hvjjrr ard if he had the ric'-t mar at its d «cretioa condnet i_e whok 
nt appeal Kut tK bdl lakes awav*dl IciU or anv part of i' in sin*.t »cere~y ‘ »a 
t esensmlikifeguinls f^e pubi c i3*er«t cr for the p-o'cetioa cf 
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a witness ’ But public interests are aev^r he would not have the right to demand an 
served by secret trial®, as the history ttf adjournment to have time for 
the Inquisition and the star chamber for self defence For, according to section 
shows, and the s-crecy maintained to 9^ the court is bound to grant an adjourn 
‘ protect’ witnesses would most probably tnent at the request of the accused only at 
encourage lying scoundrels to perjuve the time when a charge is framed 
av,ay the lives and liberties of political an accused would very often be bound to 
suspects or of those against whom th^y be punished, either for the scheduled onence 

had a grudge, and it would also encourage for which he was being tried, or lor 
un'crupulous police officers to fabncafe other ofience If such a law he passed, the 
evidence It is the accused whom the la\\s people of India, particularly those who 
ought to be the most anxious to protect love liberty and openly write or say th^at 

If he be in danger of being punish^ wHb they long to have it, must be prepared for 

the help of fabricated evidence, be ought a reign of terror , for nobody who was 
at least to have that moral support ©f suspected by the police or against whom 


public opinion which publicity secures aijd 
13 mg witnesses also ougiit to fie ilepif ,0 
checU by that social opprobrium whi^h 
publicity may bring on them Neither ^ 
court, nor an accuser, nor witnesses ought 
to enjoy immunity from public reproha 
tion if they do wrong There is no kind 
of evil imaginable which secrecy may Uot 
breed These observations apply also to 
the following proviso in «ectioa 25 

Tiov d<d tliat tbe lovcsl gattag aathorit; shall 
Dot d setose to the persoo whose ease is before U 
fact the coatonaieatloQ o( wh ch roigUt eodaoger 
public safetjr or the eatetj of an; indiTidoat 

Section 12, subsection 3) (aj depnyes 


spies and informers had a grudge, would 
be sale 

Section 18 supe*-sedes the Indian Lvi 
dence Act as regards evidence given by 
persons who have not been cross examm 
ed , 

Snob statemeot ma; he adm tted in eTideowby 
tbe Court if the person niflkiDg the same fs dead of 
caoootbe found or is Incapable of giTlDg evioeoce 
and the Court is of opinion that sncn death ditap- 
pearasce or loeapacit; has been caused In the Inter 
ests of the accused 

But may not the disappearance of some 
witnesses be sometimes caused by police 
action ? Suppose a witness says some 


the accused of the usual safeguard tba^ a thing very damaging and incriminating 

— » * . against an accused His disappearance 

may be presumed to be caused by the 
friends of the accused , but it may also be 
caused by police action For should he 
be a lying and tutored witness, 'cross exa 
mioation may expose the lies, and the 
police may bring about or report his dis 


witness need not answer a question which 
may incnmiaatc him 

Sections 15 and 16 arc most dangerous 
to the accused They say 

Ifin no; trial under this Part it >s proTcd 
ti e n cured bni coraositted no; ofieoce wbetb^^ 
scheduled ofTeoee or not the Court may 


:ed of that offence althon^h he was uot appearance to prevent such exposure 


with 

Tie Court ma; pass upon an; person conTU(.j 
bj It an; sentence authorised b; law for the poi„,ij 
tnent of the offence of which such perioo is coi,-,c 
tel and no order ofconfirnation shall be necesslrr 
in the case of an; sentence passed b; it ^ 

So m reality these Courts, whose ^,^0 
cccduigs may be niTdc entirely secret, hiav 
m reality sentence a man for any ofri.DP« 
wbether scheduled or not, and tberefnro 
this Bill No 2 of 1919 practically in 
may ;iupplant the ordinary criminal inn 


Part II of the Bill is preventive Sec 
lion 20 says how it shall come into force 

If the Gorernor General in Council is satisfied that 
moTcments which are In bis op nion libel; to lead 
to the comulssioo of offencea against tbe State are 
beinR extensive}; promoted in the whole or any part 
of Dritish India he may by notification in the 
Gazette of India make a declaration to that effect 
nod thereupon the provisions of this Port shall com® 
into force la the area specified la the notification 

No offence need be committed by any 


of the land If m the course of anv itri to bnn^gthis Part into force If the 
led onence. nfVor e Governor General m Council is si 


for a scheduled ofience, after the day, „| 
nOjournment arc over, a surprise js spt,,mi 
on the necused and evidence is browi,t 
forwnnl to pro\c some other ofleilll 
whether s hcduled or not. he w onld he 
prepared to rebut the charge by 
•“Witnesses or by other means, 


snttsBed 

that movements which are jn fiis opinion 
hkely to lead to the commission of offences 
against the State, then every man and 
woman may be placed nt the mercy of 
Local Autocrats Imperial Autocrats who 
arc timid, panicky, afraid of and opposed 
to popular freedom, innocent of first hand 
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koowlcdRc of the country and who see 
things through the eyes of the CIO, 
may be easily satisfied that the most 1000 
cent and legititriate movements are likely 
to lead to the comransion of oflencts 
ftgamst the State The v.ay inv.h«hthe 
Press Act and the Defence of India Knics 
have been misused shons that our appre 
hensions arc cot unfounded 

Section 21 has been reprodneed and 
partly commented upon m a previous Note 
in this issne, as also section 23 Sections 
25 and 2G have been so framed that the 
hoenl Government may keep a pohucal 
suspect deprived of liberty for ns long ns it 
hkes, practically condemning himeiento 
life long confinement Section 23 has been 
quoted before Here is section 2G — 


2a tV) Da receipt of the rrporl of llie nrcrn/ial 
iSKtatSorltr the Pncai CnTemmcnt maf d tchante 
tfe««rd<T read* nader ireiioa 21 or cni^paiaaar 
o'urr vthicli la •atboiiaed b; (ba Irroii of that 

fwrtdrd that— 

(t) aa^ordtrao paired iha 1 rr« te thaSadogvl 

* IV fls aalhoriiyaad 

lb) ae^pvafriKbordar abaU b« fare «h«l to (be 
prrreaia rripeet ofKboei it I* wade 

l*] So order madr seJer lab-accuoo It) ibail 
<oatl«B*)a for« lor more tbaa ocr rear IrriDtlx 
dati 00 wfcKh ft wai loaiJc but ib« Local Cortro 
■’tat ioa« UliUaatnflcdtbat rech atoaire ti «*c«a 
Miy la tar Uiterni of tb« pabi e rafety oa the «tp rr 
"{•ayiaeb ordrr agaia make aa* order iarripret 
Cl iBe^riaa to sibooi It related «rhi«li i« aatbonaed 
by irciK a 31 

• '''» order made aader lalMeetioo |3) aball 
rootiBse la force for more thaa one rear from the 
«aU oa arhrchlt wat made bot on rUeiprymay 
ocreaerred b^ the Local roTeraroeat for • fiiilber 
ptr^l not eweedlnft oac year 

rrot JeiJ that any order made o« reaewtJ may 
at aoy t me be d Kbarired or may be altered be 
the aabel tetl a ol bmt other order aathonaeil 
beaecriansi and In that ea«e ao further refrreoce 
to the iBeeat gat eg aatborlty abaU be aeceatary 


VctioQ 25, quoted before, prescribes 
how • the inrestigntiac nathontT' shall 
conduct Its inquiry The tnethoos resein 
ble those of the Inauisilion nod the ‘'tar 
Chamlrer To out rrevions eemments on 
this erction we niif ndd a few obeerra 
tions oa the following portion of it — 


Sneb aatboextT iball la erere <a»e ar.»w tbe 
rerwa ixi euntioa a rra^joab'e cypewtae te of 

appearing be ore It at aoRie *la*e ia <i* yroered are 
and >^a'l. ifbe * < appeara, eipla a tiblm ibe nature 
of the ebartte made aga e«t b at and (ban bear 
aae eiy'anattoQ be mae bare o£.e a**! may 
maketoeb faelNer loeenUatioa ffane) at afiyeara 
to »ach auibor tf to be re l« east aa<i rea»oaa**e 

In the r-etnorinlnm aabmitted to the 
lleniralGoTemment by the Advisory Com 


mittee appointed bv it. consisting of ex 
Justice Sir N G Cnandavarkar and Mr 
Justice nctciicroft, we trad tint theseex 
penenced judges did not allow any detenu 
or state prisoner to appear brforc them m 
self-defence One reason which they gave 
foe the course adopted by them is as fol 
Ions 

rrom oar jaJ clal rrp rience ere hare foond 
thatifaa accaecd pereaa li not defended by eoacsel. 
he reoerally ipeakiDg ipolla bi caie eehea be 
conoMtf hl< o«ro defeoce or la anireer to (tseitlona 
frwiD the try Bgj«id,,e either cirra irrelcTaat ani«er» 
or maket eayue prnteet* 01 innocence cr mater 
oaiiittlnKly adre ra one aya s>t bimietf or by h a 
drmeaaoar in annecrnf; qarltloni prrja 1 cer bir 
deco e by yri'dac ng an uataeoarable impreifloQ on 
tbe inlail of ibr judge 

Now if according to twojndicial nulho* 
titicscUoscn by Govemturnt to enquire into 
the cases of suspects sncli are the dangers 
of defending oneself personnlly, nhyisn 
Itw going to be made depriving n su«pect 
of the nght of defending himself eoancel 
and nllowiBg him to appear m person 
before the investigating authofitr, only to 
spoil his en't ^ 

Lawyers on neither side arc to be allow 
etl to appear before the inveatigiting 
authority and the inquiry ihsU b« cou. 
ducted in such nnnnef as the larestigat 
wg ftuthontv considers best suited to eliat 
the facts of the cise,apJio ranking tbe 
inquiry such nolhonlT shall not be bound 
to observe tbe rules of the In w of evidence ” 
It IS easy to see what kind of justice n 
suspected person is likelv to have onder 
such conditions The bill is fmaous for 
piTiugn carte blanche Ithas been point 
ed oat before how the bill gives n carte 
blanche to vanous officers by sections 23, 
33(3), Bud-ft To these should be added 
the above menlioued words pviog the 
carte blnnche to the investignting anthor* 
itv Probably GoTtrament hns discovered 
mthetnrte hlanchc an infallible nenns of 
securing ' pnblic safety *, ‘ the safety of the 
stnte ' and ' public interests flat this 
tafallible means wns tnrel bv the Inquisi 
tion Bud the Star Chamber, by vanous 
bodies ned persons la France before and 
dunngt'-e Kevolatioiacd aNo m Rnsva 
of the Tsars —tot always with the same 
uUtaate result, cr 

Sir 'Vil’inm ^ ircmt has sad in coacnl 
tint the period of ordrn under parts II 
(section 2C) and ill ,s limited to ere 
year m the £nt laitasee and three years 
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in all But this is nowhere clearly and 
definitely mentioned in the bill, which gives 
one the impression that Government can 
deprive any suspect of lus liberty for life 
Sir \\illiam has himself said that “Part 
III IS more drastic ’’ The only thing that 
IS necessary for this part to come into 
operation IS that the Governor General iif 
Council should be “satisfied that schedul 
ed offences have been or are being commit- 
ted to such an extent aa to endanger the 
public safety In such circumstances, the 
Local Government, where there is reason 
able ground for behe\ing that a person 
has been concerned in a scheduled offence, 
may direct the arrest of such person [with- 
out warrant], bis confinement [without 
tnal] in such place and under such condi 
tions as may be prescribed “ It will be 
noticed that both in section 32 of this 
part and in section 21 of Part 11, there 
IS no time limit According to section 21, 
a person who IS or iias been (in some past 
time) concerned in any movement, fi-c , 
shall come under its operation , and 
according to section 32. Part III, shall 
come into force if scheduled offences have 
been 'in some past tiraei or are being com 
mitted, S.C So this unparalleled law can 
bring within its clutches both the Past 
and the Present , the Future alone still 
enjoys immunity. Whatever is said in any 
section of the two bilUabouttheGoveroor- 
Gencral m Council or the Local Govern 
ment being satisfied or being of any 
opiaioo, Ac, simply means the satisfac 
tion or opinion of the C I D , which 
again very often rests merely on the 
information supplied by such incarnations 
of truth as the spies and informers em 
ployed by the police From this one can 
understand, how much the life and liberty 
ot Indians would be worth when the bills 
became law 

Part IV applies the provisionstof Part 
III automatically, without reference to 
the investigating authority, to persons 
suspected to have been “concerned m 
rcvolntionary crime” and who are under 
restriction under the Defence of India Act, 
Regulation 3 of llslS. the Ingress into 
India Ordinance, S.c PartV is annllary, 
but 13 not at all unimportant It doses 
all loopholes of escape for the accused and, 
by section 41 gives complete imumty to 
an oliiccrs concerned m enforcing the bill 
for anything that they may have done 
"in good faith ” 


FOR MARCH. 1019 

The Promised Refoms and the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

If the promised reforms be 
discontent may be allayed and the 
matter of sedition” disappear to a great 
extent, making the enactment of drastic 
laws unnecessary Let us take it for 
granted that the reforms would be ade- 
quate In that case why do not the 
bureaucracy allow these a chance to con 
cilate the country ^ Are they afraid that 
should such a chance be allowed and 
should it produce the effect desired by 
the people, it would be proved to demons 
tration that the unrest in the country 
was due to the inefficiency of the bureau 
crats and their arbitrary and wrong 
ways of governing the country ’ Is >t 
for this reason that they are eager to 
pass draconic laws, in order that they 
may be able to say that it was not the 
reforms but the repressive laws which kept 
the country quiet ? Whether the people 
of India consider the proposed reforms 
adequate or not, certainly tbeforeignrulers 
ought to consider them adequate They 
should, therefore, give the reforms a fair 
chance. But their great eagerness to pass 
coercive measures shows that they are 
not willing to give this chance 

But it 18 probable that the foreign 
bureaucrats know and behevej^that the 
proposed reforms would not satisfy the 
people, and there would consequently be 
agitotion for further reforms They also 
know that there would be thorough ex- 
ploitation of the country by British 
capitalists and there would be agitation 
against it They know further, that the 
present economicdistress is not only not 
likely to be temporary, but that it may 
deepen and spread over a wider area and 
last for years, causing agrarian and 
labour troubles and intensifying political 
unrest Is it for these contingencies that 
they are arming themselves with arbi- 
trary and irresponsible powers before- 
hand ? If that be so, they are merely 
Sowing the wind, depriving us of the 
consolation which might have been deri- 
ved from the words of courage and con- 
fidence uttered by the Viceroy in Council * 

* Do not let it be supposed for one moment tli*t 
1 lenr that this conntTT lies in any danger of falling 
a Tictim to those ilisrnptiTe forces best snceested 
bythenamellolsheTism 

Sir William Vincent said m council "It 
may he suggested, as it has been suggest- 
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ed before, that all their [revolutionancs 3 

actiTities will be redaced by the introdttc* 
tioa of the Keforms scheme Alj Lord, 
I should like to say that these mea are os 
much opposed to the Reform scheme os to 
anjthmj: cl*e ” In support of this assertion 
Sir Wriliiam referred to an anonymous 
cifcalar. Dnt bon >s it pror^ that the 
circular leptcsented the new of the 
majority of the “rcTolntiooanes*’ ’ Many 
leading men hace seen the letters n,nttea 
from the Andama&s by llanndra Ghosh 
and Savarkar to their relatieesin nbich 
these transported men have expressed 
themselves favourably disposed to the 
reforms M e are not personally acnuainled 
With any man who has been proved tobea 
TtTolationary and cannot pretend to 
knov. their views , but from his speech 
Itself it seems to us that Sir Wtlliam over 
shot the mack when he said that ‘These 
oien [^the revolutionaries] ace really 
enemies of civilisation, they are enemies 
of progress and enemies of any form of 
organised goTeroreent, whether European 
or Indian how who are“thes«ffleo In 
the very speech from which we quote these 
word*, Sir Wilham speaks of the tfefenus 
M “persons known to have been concerned 
•orevolotionarv enme ’’ Now. if these men 
be really eaemiea of civilisation, progress 
and any form of organised Government, 
how IS it that, according to Sir William’s 
«Wecb, “out ol 1062 detenus G>7 liavc 
already l>een released on guarantees ’’ and 
of the rest, 383 are subject to restrictions 
of domicile only, 125 being domiciled in 
their Own homes" ? Are we to believe 
that Government has let loose on the 
people 80 tuaur tiger hke enemies of 
society } ^ » 

According to Sir Wdham, "from 1906 
op to the date of the [ KowKtt ] Report 
[1918] there were no less than 311 
ouences and attempts at offences connected 
with this revolutionary movement, lo 
which 1038 persons were known to be 
implicated " Taking these frgtrrea to be 
correct, there were 26 such offences pec on 
num oa the average, in a country having 
on area of 1,802 629 square miles and a 
population of 315,156,396 We have no 
desire to miuimisc the gravity of these 
oSences.but surely it is toolmucb to expect 
people to support most draconian laws, 
endangering the lives and liberties of jndi 
vidnals, at a time when the country is 
quiet and at peace, when, for whatever 


reason, there is no anarchism or rrvolu 
tionary crime in the country,— simply 
because in twelve past years 1038 persons 
out of 315,126,390 committed 311 
oflence* 

Punjab Soldiers and the Rowlatt Bills 

The Rowlatt Bills are professedly based 
upon the Rowlatt Committee's Report 
That Report gi%es many reasons why 
• legislation ’ ot a drastic character rcseta 
blmg martial law, may be "required “ 
One of the reasons is that "there will, 
especially in the Punjab, be a large number 
of disbanded soldiers, among whom it 
may be possible to stir up discontent ” 
And, therefore, there must be draconian 
laws to put down this possible discontent I 
Why not provide against such possible dis 
content by just and generous treatment of 
the disbauifed soldiers ’ We knovt there is 
nod has been discontent among demobilised 
aod other British soldiers of the C/nited 
Kini^om bnt there has not been and will 
not be any martial law there for coping 
with that discontent On the contrary, 
cfiortarebcingmade toremovethegrounos 
of (lisconiest by finding employment for 
these men improvtug their housing eOndi. 
tions, making grants of land to them, &c 

India and the New House of Commons 

In the present number we print two 
important orticles on India and the new 
House ol Commons One of these is by 
the lion R D Denman— a brother of 
the Right Hon Lord Denman (lately 
Governor General of Australia) Mr • 
Denmau Wiis in the Inst Parliament 
He IS a J/iberal and is very sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations The other 
article is by the reputed Indian journa- 
list Mr St Nibal Singh It is un 
necessary to try to bring home to our 
readers the Josson of these articles I’oliti 
cal propagandist work on behalf oflndiv 
was never more urgently needed m Eng 
Jaad than now Jt >s so doabt imcessarr 
to tell tlic people of England what exactly 
we want But what is, and always has 
been still more necessary is the removal 
of Englishmen’s colossal ignorance of 
India, past aod present, aod their low opi 
nion of Indian cipacity, character, achieve 
nieota and civilisation, due to interested 
qiisrepi^sentafion, conscioas or unconsci 
ous, by Anglo Indians and Christian mis 
sionanes, and thereby to make them favor 
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abW disposed tow'irds India The task From tWse it appears to us that the pro 

IS stupendous and requires efforts and pre bable effect of the League may be to ^stab 
paratioos of a colossal character Bat lisli over the non white races of 
the magnitude of the work which lies be a more powerful despotism of the white 
fore us mustnotparalyseour energies For races than any that the world has yet 
]ust as the work is difficult, so are we a seen The future of the non-white races is 
»b!g people Tilth a great past and a greater indeed gloomy The white na 

future If we could only husband and - • - • • - - - — 

utilise all our resources we should certain 
ly be able to do what is required of us 
We ought to use all available means and 
persons We ought not to wait for the 
Home Rule deputation the Congress 
deputation and the Moderates’ deputa 
tion to reach England before commencing 
propaganda work there on an adequate 
scale -Ko doubt, Mr Baptista has been 
doing such work for months and latterly 
Mr Tilak and Mr Karandikar have been 
tnakiog earnest efiorfcs in the same 
direction And Mr Saint Nihal Singh has 
been in England from before the com 


tton which has obtained real recognition is 
Japan , but what can her one vote do 
against the European and American votes' < 
And it is doubtful whether Japan will care 
or dare to advocate the cause of the 
Astatic and African peoples There are 
some Japanese who eien deny that the 
Japanese are an Asiatic or “coloured 
people, and the ff/ode newspaper of Bag 
Jano once seriously wrote that the Japan 
ese were a white race * 

The preamble states that the Powers 
signatory to this Covenant adopt this 
constitution of the League of Nations in 

— e, order to promote international co opera 

toencemeat of the war, and has before tioo and secure joteraatioaaJ peace and 

and during the war written much m the security, in part, by the maintenance of jnst 

London and provincial periodicals and and scrupulous respect for all treaty obU 
newspapers to tell Eagltshmen of our gatioas m the dealings of orgaaised peopxs 
achievements needs and aspirations with one another Vnorgamsed peoples 

- - - * . . 1 . . . » , .1 ^ J1_ fQf 

for 


Having been on the spot for years and 
being an able and skilful lournahst of 
international experience and repotation, 
he knows just what facts would appeal 
to the British people in particular and 
occidentals generally It is to be regretted 
that the capacity and willingness of men 
like Mr SingU have not been ufthsed as 
they should be But there is time yet to 
bind in an active organisation all capable 
persons who love the Motherland in the 
service of her suflenng children Party 
and personal prejudices must be given up 
Every one must make and have the oppor 
tunity of making the special kind of conln 
button winch he is capable of 

If IS of tJte greatest importance that 
nhen the Congress the Aioslem Leagae 
and the Afodentes Conference depnt’i 
tions reach England they shoald be able 
to nmre at an understanding amontr 
thcmscJics 'J'l-— — >»• ® 


are to be kept in tutelage, professedly 
‘ to be feared, 


their good, but really, it is to 
being ruthlessly exploited 

Each contracting party at the meeting 
of delegates shall have one vote but not 
more than three representatives- The 
Executive ol the Council shall consist of 
representatives of the United States, the 
Bntish Empire France, Italy, Japan, and 
four other States who shall be selected by 
the delegates States which are not sig 
natones to the Covenant can be admitted 
to the League only w ith the assent of not 
less than two thirds of the States in the 
body of the delegates , and this admission 
is limited to fully self governing countries, 
including Dominions and Colonies Thus 
Ireland India, Egypt, &.c , cannot be 
members of the League and cannot have 
Its benefits So the League of Nations 

^ would not consist of all nations, not even 

Their self saenfiemg efforts self governing nations , and practi 

may 6c to a great extent frustrated if they cahy it would be a League of WmteNa 
(juarreZ nmonj? tiiemsefjes fiere tions 

The League of Nation* Covenant ®iRht the high contracting 

K London cnLltomm -c.i parties agree tbat the private inanufac 

34, states that tlie^tert’ nf +i,r manitions and implements of war 

Nat'ons Covenanthisbeea °bjtet,oas and they 

then prieS to g,vl fan Executive CouSetl to advise how 

some 'the mo?e .mportant ft" 5"® attendant on soeb mann 

.mportnnt articles facture tan be prevented, due regard being 
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iSrZrji?. ' tcfntorn! mteeritr ftntl 

oemlxra of «ndcpent3tnce of nil 

it i< 1-...1 In article seventeen 

M * that the league « entroVt 

mom! Jnd?Sm° ‘■■a.le 

. nmmBnition with countries m 
Which control of this trifficu nf««-r4 

ralwlate^'t”’*"^* undertalfioffs are 

prevent breaches of inter 

labject 1.°'' J'^'ration of 

those who of 

arena them in subjection U'e 

•ocluclmj wars of *'** 

t'on. should 

But a« r out m future 

ha* tnedVote^r Coreosnt 

t‘oa or wa, 1 m"' 

Bnofeaai,M*«u.» "'ttioos, organized or 

should, V fol. 

atail conditions, beableto 

P«ted all ^Rntinp It was tram. 

y«ars thaUhV«,^n/ more than four 

World.frcednm w®’ a war for 

“any oth.»,.™t.®°fc world.democrncj and 
«» tbe.e thing, Are 

Kii“" 7te 

s«w o”’a *1:!. '7;”* “f 
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e-jemn. it,., 
i'-t>«-iU tj ,nnj 


*h(h are .n^^b.ff^r b/p«rrcs heIvm it' 
t^^hemielv-M ontler tlw strenuoui rom! ikjth cf fli' 




iwAbceitrutedioaiAmw^j'Mtonf v.hobv r^. 




...... da„ ,, .c .sirJr'iU”""?"'; 

.. «»™r, . „„j , „, 


T. ... ^‘cunjiunce. 

.i.I"?-' ‘^'* P’^’P^pb "Ptrs to tlie noon. 
Tjrt.!h"7" tbe formrr 


Tark.ih pro.incci^ „' cv.dVot ‘from“t™o 
Pftt'Krapb tthicb 

T£crp4:rrr,chir.^?„^jrK 

(^»V i or«ny reeeffn.i«J lubjcet Itj cond tioni ih 
.utj”?" 'r^Tnne ,dmnnnl,.V "d5,co" “n"d 
Hew eommuBtict mu« be a rnnciwl 

aiupe ihtithe nundatwy musi be iMDOMblwl. 
the «dm.fl.Mr»ton el lerntery mbiect onlv t» /f- 

m Btenince el public efd« b./ merab and the pi- 


*!a«rron r.1^ Chain, of 

free > ^ who nre not now 


mmeBiwe el public ofd« arc! merals and the'nro: 

ssZ:'T,zz" 

new ffem crnlrn of cinhwion Jr SS remote 
cc.nlico.ty tea MintlTlorySuie w other 


JasS of international abeM-mcntiSed the .rtm?,' i/ 111'' 

p'»t“.o7.h'aif il .r_7'- : tebg .^r.„ 


Proy,s,o„.i,‘,f . '*t“4'*hnient of which 
tent to ^ made, shall be compe. 
for °r?^ •“hmitlcd 

obyiouqil^^®*?” , ®“t the court will 
between ‘J'sputrs arising 

. Who Si, t^lli 5^ the League, 
KOTCrmnl^ ®",he independent or fully self- 
hshmeat ofS»‘t.®”*' 'fherefore the estab- 
•‘ORle rav n? “ court docs not inspire a 

“ta "ppS.srf pfopi,, 


tgthe icrriWry comm'tVeu'io”.!* charee' 
oraulhonlj, eonirol or adm n striimn t. 

by the Mandatory Slate shall ifnolnr^ tie exercised 

.'isiffei"? "p p’'i- ," r.s> 


vj~.. „y ...C n pn eontnet nw pnriie. m 
CjcplHHtly defined by «he Exeunt be Coune I ,n ' “■; 
act orcltartw The h.t-h conlrartm^ Jl*. “ special 
estabi »h lithe seat el the l“fthcr 


ajrcee to estabi sh n iheWt'o/lhe '1"^, P''’r‘'es further 
toiy commission to receve /n.a ‘'*’fr«e a mardi. 
report, of Manditory Porver, ard ’.Tj; 
m ensurmff ,he ebsertance of ihe tcrmVcf 


fi . '•"’*“‘aii mandates 

■ *fir"i'' * “’’®" ®’ •Iwh Wilson yiRo°rou5[y denoui?c®d *♦?* President 
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THK Mnnr.KN* nnvnnvroK makcu, hup 


he really been a lincerc convert to it now ’ 
or is he deceiving himself? \\e ilo not 


\clo«cr« oM).*icJc«'nril pfopIei». The/ Imre 

_ nocJoitbt tlie tniKht to tlo whnl tl«ey hbe. 

linow how to explain the followinc pas. Hut what f/A,'ht have they to rctiucc other 

sage from liis speech at the Peace Confer* peoples to **inleJnfie," ivloch rcoIJy nirans 

ence cxplnininc the covenant : the position of IwNscrs of uoo<| ana 

w. j u .t. . i. ut tUnwer* nt water? Many n« onctrmsto 

We are dj-se with the anreTtt am oi htlpWs hi* Cft rtinne Why 

peaple. In nil cmet e! thit «ri .i iMll be iheduly race wouM prefer to he left «lone >> 7 

of the Lfieu* t> 5** t*'* nniiont iiicntd ai arc they not to he nljOrtCll to f 

lulorj, advsfrs end drecton of iho'e p'npheiVtll right way nflcr hlutttlcrin;; Oil for O* lOng 
loik fo the r interest nnd d'\fJ'p-ne''{ hs'are lh<* In. as may t'C neccssirv ? Why conifWl them 
tetev*andnnternld«iire^of th- Mnndntory Nolon OC«Ot the position of Ihc unotf 

itstU. There hnb«n no {:Teair* ndrance tl»\n Iho « 5 * 

The ffrent Po«et which hi\ hipp b juit b*cn defeVed *'*K * , 

pjt into'cnble lij'dem nnd inju^icTi upon the he!pli«^ Article IOrivs that “ccrtniii coinmnni- 

people of S3~5e of th» co'onent annexei, nt lnt<ne<t tics farmctly bcfongini; to the TurhishLot* 


; nthe* ther exiermimtion thin the r dn-elop. 




or^er iKii mxnhind n Rht be lifted in thoxe pUfci 
to a higher lc\ el Now the w oriel »ajt There »» an 
end to ihab Under the r tutelage the help’exi peop’ei 
of the world will come ipto a new Ighianaanew 
hope ! thinh, I cm lay of this document that a 


hkc the Arabs, "liavc rencheJ « stage 
>1 ».t.elopmcnt where their existence n* 
odepenilrnt nations can lie provistonallr 
rocoirnisfd. snbicct to conditions winch 


rceocnisfd, sn»>jcct to conditions ^ 
guarantee freedom of conscience or religion 
and subject to rendering administrative 

- -'L l :.i - t - _..Miln»nrr 


5>mpnh>tnt« The cmsciencc of ihe world hax long power until sueiitimc liS they 
b««nnrcp\red to CKprcM » relt in *uch .1 wx\ In the to stand nlonc. ' It is easy to uodcrstana 


b««nprcp\red to exprcM » relt in such a ws\ In the 
administration of the nffaita of mare than one ol the 
grent States represented here the humane impsbc hjs 
already espreised itieU n deshngi With ihei' entames 
^hose p'^p'e were >•« at a bw state of ctviUsation 
we have had many mstsnees of eobnei being lfi«J 

into the sphere of complete idl-eoscrnment - - - ^ 


what this ndmintslrftiivc advice nnd 
assistance would really menn.^ It would 
really amount to dictation. Still •there is 
a ray of hope in the words, “until sneli 
time ns they nn nl/fe to stand atone. 


porary and past history. History docs not 
say that it is only the one great defeated 
power winch abused its "trust". How have 
the "civilised”, the organised, the Chris- 
tian, the while, and the powerful races 
hitherto gcnerallj’, but not of course in all 
cases or^ always, treated their wards, 
the uuciyiUscd, the unorganised, the 


therefore, what the Nation of London 
wrote in connection with General Smuts’s 
scheme of the league of nations, seems, to 
us, very apposite here, and perfectly just. 

We rcilixc ihil ihe .iclu-il slitc of the world, 
rhe AIJic* cerlainj) hive to litc o»Tras*'mantLi* 
lories” .ind ’arustecs” ihe .idministration of rome 
disturbed, dexcliel or immiture arcisThcy will do well, 


heathen , the coloured, and the weak bowmer, tom;ibc>is much as possible of Arnenc-m- 
peoples ? Speaking generally, the history coKiperation am! wc thmk that some neutrals, like 
of the contact of these races and peoples Sweden or Norway, might .ilv) perform some of ibese 
may be Slimmed up in one or more of the conditions which ensure disinterested 


words (total or partial) extermination, en. 
slavement, emasculation, degradation, ex- 
ploitation, and impoverishment, ot the 
weaker party. Incidentally and in a ^nbsj. 
dmry way, certain advantages have nccru- 
j 'vlio have not been ex- 


Irustecslnp require more drastic dcrimtion Some of 
these areas, like the minc-fieJdi of Siberia and the 
oibwells of Mesopotamia, arc fabulously ptofiiable 
The profits ought not to go to Driiish concession* 
aircs. They ought to go to rqs-alr the world's Jiasoc. 
There will be a big 'unearned increment*’ from all 

, ^ ..^v ./vv,, **** blood and bravery that have gone lo make 

terminated, but in their case too one or mternational Government possible It ought to go to 
more of the descriptive words mentinn^l rhcrestoratKiii of sthich the world stands m 

above hold trood ^ On,. wi need, and not to the companies which exUact the 

and n b: ^"S'shoth astounded ore and smk the wells An international super-tax 


and amused at the self-righteousness, the 
bypoensy and the arrogance of the power- 

lul nations which coolly ask the world to' 

oushistory and present character to be the 
guardians, benefactors aod de- 


- --.i international super*ti 

might well be imposed In "trustee" areas on these 
\cntures 

There is fine' unconscious irony in the 
admission that certain communities, 
formerly "misgoverned" by the Turks, 
“have reached a stage of development 
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where their existence as independent mandatory commission shall be establish- 
nations can be provisionally recognised,” ed to receive and examine the annual re- 
“until such time as they are able to stand ports of the Mandatory Powers and assist 

Innp “ P.iriHonllT. a'l.i-L-lcIi I.... 


alone.” Evidently Turkish tnisrule lias 
produced results which Briti«h, French, 
Dutch or other good rule has notprodaced 
in any of their dependencies ; for the 
Covenant does not recognise the fitness 
of any of them for provisional independ. 
ence, leading to perfect independence 
when they are able to stand alone. The 
dependent peoples are left to their fate. 

As regards Germany’s quondam colo- 
nies, the Covenant practically votes for 
their annexation by the neighbouring 
British and Boer colonies. These South 
African Colonials are not in the least fit to 
M the teachers^ and guardians of any 
African or Asiatic race. They are too ua- 
5«t, grasping and heartless lor such a 
high trust. 

A people possessed of arms aud military 
training can exert at least riioral pressure 
against oppression by their rulers. But 
«e natives of Central Africa and South- 
west Africa would be helpless In this 


the league in ensuring the observance of 
the terms of all mandate's. But these 
reports would be pictures of the lion paint- 
ed br himself for the admiring pazeofhis 
kinsfolk There is no provision for receiv- 
ing and considering complaints from the 
people placed under the mandatories. And 
supposing bv some means the manda* 
tory commission is convinced that a 
mandatory power has neglected-its duty 
or has turned oppressor, what provision 
IS there for bringing it to book, and de- 
posing and replacing it, or, failing any 
such course, settiog the people under it 
free t 

The final Aritde iS provides for the effectiveness 
of amendments to the Covenant when ratified by the 
Stales whose representatives compose the Executive 
Council and by thtee-Cbtirths of the States whose 
representatives compose tho body of delegates 

When the world has outgrown its pre- 
sent stage of predatory oationalism and 
cannibalistic civihsatioo, this article may 
enable the representatires of the then 


wC' according to the Covenant, civilisation to try to ameliorate 

P"P'" •“'i »<■ 

j * for other than police purposes and 
‘“^•feuce of territory.” 

Comoenting on General Smuts’s scBcme 
the nation observed ?— ■ 


^There is thus no body, provided nhicbcOuldat 
*3^ m the name of popuiationa to the dominatinj" 


Gfeif 




lier-doing' this 'mandate’ 


isines You are governing the” world by jxiur 
TOjoniy of sij Governments (two or threeoflhem 
a may be such States as Turkey, Portugal, or Panama, 
l^pabie of real independence) ^ou have made a 
^se oligirchy, and you are using )our trust fora 
“inounared impetiaUsm a tnodetti capitalist variation 
O' the old Holy Alliance' To say anything like that 
"'vitierland or Holland or Norway might have to 
twenty years till by rotation their turn came to 
on the Executive Or imagine a case mwh>cb 
rtmetica and Britain were alw^s in a mmonty on 
ine Council against the ether ffw, who might all 

wince to'be Land Powers or possibly all Powers .» -..fc-.j w 

* Socialist Government m office. Take Ihecleav explained by Dr. Wllsou t— 
age alternately either way, and it js to oor thinking, ... 

eieirtnat some body there must be more represenla- U vs not conlempialed that this should be wetriy 
rive of all cmlirjtion. and much more free to debate, a league to secure the peace of the world It is a 
jitesticn suggest, and initiate than General smuts’* League which can be used for co-operation m any 
bonference of aD the Governments Mith fo^and intenvationil matter That is the sgrnficance of the 
raw nraterwls, as well as *peace and war, dependent provision introduced concerning Labour There are 
TO the txteittive Council, there must be a body which •"»"? amelmtalions in Labour cond tions which can 
for Consumers and producers, for conscript* be erected by conference and di cuision I ante paie 
TOO their parents, as well as (ot Great Powers that there wiH be very grevt usefulness in the League’s 

TI,_ ^ . BureauofLabour.Whilemen.womendndchildfenwho 

lOi. LOveuant no doubt says that a vnotfc, haw been m the background through long ages 

o 


those placed oadet mandatory powers. 

Article 20 states that the high contracting parties 
shall endeavoui to stcuie and maintiori fair and 
humane conditions of labour for men, women, and 
children in their own and all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, and agree 
to establish as-partof the organisation of the League 
a permanent Labour Boreau. 

The League is appointed the instrument to secure 
and maialaiiv freedom of transit and equitable treat- 
ment forthe commerce of all Its members 

All international bureaux' henceforth constituted 
shall be placed under the League's control ) also 
existing bureaux rf the parties to it agree 

It is to be hoped that ia the name of 
bamaaity this article will not be used to 
baraper the grotv th of or destroy indigen- 
ous industries in dependent countries, 
Apart from this apprehension the object 
of this article is highly commendable, ns 
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. and sometimes seemed forcotten, non there comes inlo 
the (oreground a great body of labouring people ol the 
world upon whom the great burden of sustaining the 
world must from day to day fall, who go to bed tired 
and wake up without the stimulation of lively nope 
These people will be drawn into the field of inter* 
national consultation. There is a very great step 
m advance in the mere conception of that. 

That “no treaty or international agree- 
ment hereafter entered into by a member 
of the League shall be binding until re- 
gistered with the Secretaries of the League 
who shall publish it as soon as possible,” 
is a very wise and necessary provision. 
Secret treaties have worked great mis- 
chief m the past. 

The Peace Conference. 

Sir Frederick Smith, a member of the 
Lloyd George ministry, said in the course 
ot a speech before the recent general elec- 
tion 

"1 will fell you perffctly plainly, and tvtdi respon- 
sibility as a member of the Gorernmeot, that tt Is onr 
inteatioa il we are returoed to power, that oot ooe 
yard of the former colooles shall go back to tbe 
Germaas (Cheers) Why, for lostaoce, should rre 
girenp Mesopotamia? That ts so rich a country 
that It might almost pay for the crar 

TbatGerinany is not to have back her 
former colonies m Africa or elsewhere may 
be taken for granted. But may it be hoped , 
that the spirit which breathed through the 
last two sentences would not be the spirit 
in which the mandatories of the League 
of Nations would act ? 

Dr. Nilratan Dhar and Physical 
Chemistry. 

In the January issue of the Modern 
Review we gave an account of the remark- 
able contribution in the domain of Physi- 
cal Chemistry by Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh, ii.se. The credit of being the ini- 
tiator of the systematic study of Physi- 
cal Chemistry m India must be assigned 
to Dr. Nilratan Dhac. To quote from the 
published “Essays and Discourses” of Sir 
P. C. Ray (p. 43) : , 

“Physical Chemistry ts -ret la its lofaBCT. but 
thanks to the labours of Osiwald, Arrbeoius and 
others tt is beginning to assert itself To Mr. Nil 
ratan Dhaf, one of tbe moit brilliant atoonsst our 
late popils, bsloogs the credit of initiatioff wort in 
this branch in our coantry, audit Is gratifying to 
note that a mo-io-raph on complexions /eceluy 
published in England quotes him as an anttaonty." 

It gives US Sincere satisfaction to learn 
from the issue of Natnre to hand that 
at a special meeting ofthe Faraday Society 
under Ihe presidency of SirJ.J. Thomsoi 
€s 



held 


Dr Nilratan Dtiar. 

to discuss “the present theory of 


lomsation" Dr. Dhar has been asked to 
take part in the proceedings along with 
other eminent specialists including Arrhe- 
nius, the lather of the dissociation theory. 

We understand that Dr. Dhar besides 
being a D. Sc. of the London University 
has recently become a State Doctor of the 
University of Paris, on the presentation of 
an elaborate thesis which will entitle,^ him 
to be a Professor of French Universities. 
Dr. Dhar has been studying at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, as a State scholar. 

In the Report of the Indian Indnstrial 
Commission (p. 255) under the heading 
“Chemical Research,” there is a recom- 
mendation for engaging the services of 8 
chemists of the superior stafl including 
twophysjca/ chemists. Elsewhere, in Sir 
P.C. Ray’s article {pp. 225-6) will be found 
his authoritative opinion on tbe supreme 
necessity of engaging aoae but Jadiaas for 
these posts. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that whenever the occasion arises Dr. Nil- 
ratan Dhar and Mr. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghosh, both of whom have won laurels in 
this field, will be the first occupants of 
the two posts ear-marked for physical 
chemistry. 
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to be an originai contribution to the fub- 
Ject, in which, for the first time, perhaps, 
Indian philosophj' will receive the const, 
deration which is its due from one with 
real first-hand knowledge of both Eastern 
_ and Western pliilosophy. 

Mr. Muheriec’s education began in the 
village pathsnla of Birtarn, parganah Yi- 
kranipur,jn the district of Dacca, where he 
secured a scholarship in the Middle Yernn* 
cular Examination. His father, Pandit 
SaradakantatVidyaratna, was Head Pandit 
(since retired) of the Dacca Collegiate 
school. Mr. Mukherjee is at present about 
thirty years of age. 

A “Boat-Bride” 

It Is only iniery recent years that »n East 
Bengal, particularly in pargana V>kr.ampuf 
Brahmins of some sub-castes ha%c ceased to 
marry “boat-trides'’ belonging to non. 
Brahmin castes and sometimes even to 
Musalman families. Some “boat-brides” 
are still alive as housewives. Kuitn Brah- 
mins used to marry dozens and scores 
of wives from Bangsaj Brahmin families 
who felt honoured thereby. The result 
was a scarcity of brides for Uaogsnj 
Brahmin bridegrooms. They had olten 
to pay as much as a thousand or 1,200 
■Rupees for a bride. So many could 
not marry at all. Hence there sprang 
up a clandestine traffic in brides. Young 
low caste widows, Musalman young 
women, girls born of illicit unions, fallen 
women— all were induced by various 
means to pass themselves off ns Brahmin 
maidens in distant villages, to which they 
were conveyed in boats, because these 
paylSjh'ad not yet become accessible by 
railway and steamer. They were known 
as Bharat Meyc, or "boat-brides.” Arrived 
at a village, they were offered for marriage 
to Bavgsaj Brahmin bridegrooms for 
comparatively small amounts. The men 
who married them did not pray into the 
secrets of their personal or family history ; 
—they could guess what it was. Persons 
who married these boat-brides were 
often subjected to social obloquy and 
permeation, but none of them cCased to 
be Brahmins. The frontispiece in the 
present number is an imaginary portrait 
opuch a boat-bnde. It is remmiWnt of 
the kind of mter-caste Hindu Marriaces 
which were current in East Bengal until 
very recent years. Some say that h few- 
such marriages still take place occa- 


Sjonnlly. There arc many amusing anec- 
dotes told of such brides, and there is a 
well-known Immorous. song current in- 
Bengal relating to them, composed by 
that well-known reformer, the laic Babtt 
Kosh Bihari Mokhopadhynyn, w'ho did 
his best to strike at the root of Ab/m 
Polygamy and succeeded to n great 
extent. 

Have We Enough Doctors ? 

In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Delhi session 
oKhc Indian Legislative Council, IBs Ex- 
cellency referred to the influenra cpiuetntc 
and observed : 

Two lesson* ne may Jeun if indred they 
a!re.M!y been suflicicnlty {mpressccj upon u* 
ravages of phgue and other diseases, The defects 
of sanitation m Ind’t f»re fully recognised, and in 
June last »* addressed Loc.al Governments on tm* ' 
subject, and especially on the necessity for sannsry 
orgams.slion in rural tracts, and we pbeed before them 
the recommendations rrndebs an Informal comcfence 
of Sanitary Commissioners wnich had been held here- 
in the second pbee, it is inetimbent ©n us to increase 
our facilities lor research. The Medical sersnees in 
India hai-e n proud r«erd in this respect/ a record 
which should cneoutage us and ghe us confident Ifl 
making a bold advance m the establishment of r^aren 
institutes to inscsiigite those ailments • which are 
particularly presaUnt in India, 

It is surprisiog.that th« ViceroyT should/ 
have spoken of only two lessons, and uot 
of three. Is he unaware that Ihe number 
of trained doctors in the country is %voc- 
fully small ? There cau be uo sanitary 
organisation without a sufficient number 
of men and women trained in ' mcdi&al 
schools and colleges ; and however much 
r^sesreb he 
increased and whatever, the value and 
number of researches carried , on, unless 
there be an adequate number of physicians 
to treat patients according to the results 
of these, researches, they w'ould be friiit- 
less. Therefore the first thing to do is to 
idcrease the acebmmodation in all, the 
existing medical institutions and to estab- 
lish a_ large number dftnedical sdbools and 
colleges all over the country. There is no 
Sense in shirking this dutj-. 

“Place of the Services in the Future 
Scheme of Things.’’ 

The a-ny in which the Viceroy dis- 
coursed on ’’the place of the services in the 
fliture scheme of things” ought to satisfy 
the membeiB thereof, particularly the cijve 
nantCd civilians.' They are to continue to- 
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bi the real ralers of the country, and the 
locijaQ ministers are to a great extent to 
play the second fiddle to them and be 
ocnameatal figure-heads But let ns quote 
the Viceroy's exact words. “My first pro 
position," as he calls it, is enunciated lo 
the following words • “If we set up 
ministers, ministers must administer , and 
the permanent services must execute That 
wso well accepted a maxim of our Bn 
hsh polity that no one will dispute it" 
This IS quite an unexceptionable proposi 
tion Kot so the second proposition, which 
runs thus • 


Cut to suppose as has been alleged that ue 
lo place the services as a vihole m hapless 
WDord nat on to inesrpeneneed and poss bJy hostile 
‘'in sters ; that *e intend not merely to deprive them 
®I po*er, hut to require them hfndly to evecut* 
pwicies which they cannot reconcile with the r self 
5*!F*^ ” '?') seriously to miseonceive ouf purpose 
Ole Mphm at once why that is iinpossble 
•^oSress to further constitutional growth in India "i 
by a process of drift not by the Engl sh 
or Covernments throwing up the sponge 
« Of weariness or a sense that they are fighting a 
not by our taking back oor hand from 
but by the response made by Indans 
opportunity now offered them— by the 
ffi* highest outside impartial 
SI ''P®'* *beif perlormanee It is recogms^ 
fpiit'.? ffSseot moment that the f me is not r pe for 
eount?u over the entire managemeat ©I the 

Every moderate and ihoughtfut Indian 
Bie. i« himself And government ^heve 

t 5> ill"* » simple thing it may sometimes seem 
,JP®i the services ttamed effic ent tmpaTtial, 
.v- high standards of duty, of character of 

* interest, is ibsotulely essewtal if this vast 
's to succeed Ue cannot afford and we 
.* mean to lose them unt I India acqo res what 
a,® sot at present something approsimalefy 

place That is my second 

*^0 not at all admit thatttK«<r 
almost entirely be manned by 
j Indians in Ibe course of a 

«ade Or so, uor that even at present they 
be Krgely manned by our ow n men 
®y«cssfuUy As for the imparttahty 
i_j services, as between British and 
tI. v" ‘“tercsts. the less said the better. 
' ^binks that from tbemdigc- 

bunian material India miy in course 
acquire only sorvethtag opproxf 
as good as tie British aembers 
w wosemeesf The high standard of the 
unapproachable. 

u ralers always manage to ignore 


aspect of the very highly 
personnel of the British ad- 


to Iiaye such unapproncliably efiicient 
men , anil their salaries^ arc all going to 
be iscreased very appreciably 

The Viceroy went on to say in very 
authoritative tones * 

♦The Secretary of State and I have declared our 
intention to protect the services in the defence of theu 
rights and the discharge of their duties I see that 
apprehensions have heen aroused by the general 
character of his phraseology Let me now, speaking 
for myself and my Government endeavour to give 
preasion to the undertaking In the first place as 
regards the c pay and pensions 1 propose that the 
pav pensions, leave and conditions of service gene- 
ral]) of the sen ices recruited from England shall be 
guaranteed at least by statutory order of the fcecretary 
of Slate wh ch no author t) in fnd a will have power 
to disregard or vary My idea is that the all India 
services arc to be retained as in a mould cast by 
Parliament and the Secretary ol State as an exemplar 
to all the services drawn exclusively from India In 
th s respect therefore i see no cause for d squiet 

It IS perfectly true that no authority 
m ludia will be able to reduce the pay, 
peostoos and allowaoces of the Bcitisli- 
maaoed services ludiius will only protest 
loefiectually by dyitg pTematurely ju large 
numbers of maloutrition, famtoes aad 
pestilences 

In the last place, His Excellency tackled 
tbe “difficult question" of “the positioa 
of the services who ere under Indian 
Ministers ” It is not quite clear tvby it 
should have been deemed a difficult ques* 
tion , for tbe Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
of diareby bas been so devised as to 
place as few Eugltshmen under Indian 
ministers as possible,— in any case m 
most provinces nt least for tbe first 
tea years of “responsible government ’’ 
However, the Weroy’s solution of this 
difEcuit question is very simple “Kes- 
pousible men,” that is to say, men who 
have the good sense to know their place 
and uodeistaod who is master and who 
are con«equentl7 not possessed of back- 
bone and a stiff neck, must be got as 
ministers S*condly,— but let us quote His 
Excellency 

In the first wUee we hope to get as wimstefs res- 
pons men Who will reatire how greatly the services 
cvnhelptliem There is more in this than a pious 
hope N%e may look to what has happened elsewhere 
It has onen been the case (hat rnen going in beshto 
office full of pre^ud ce against tho public services have 
found them their best ally and protector against the 
cntcswhudi every admin strafor encounters and have 
ended ganng the full confidence of the service 
and giving the service the fs Secondly we do not 
intend to leave that handling of the services wholly 
tothemmister,- V*eptop©seto instiuttlhe Governoi, 
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m a publ' 1 ed mMrument iHit we hj.on h m a p^sonat 
rc<;pons fai! t) for <ecurinff the wdhre of tf eser»»ce« 
disallow proposals tint aim or tend towards 
the r dis ntegntion The head of ca-en- dcpaitmcnl 
under ministers will hare access to the uoxemor He 
wnll be m a pos tion to represent difficulties to him 
before the> become acute and it will be for the Gover- 
nor to deal With them bj influence and persttasion, and 
finally by tactful exercise of aulhoritv l^astlj we 
propose to 'ccurc all existmp riqht* oi appeal to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of Mate when- 
ever an officer is prcjudicnll) affected as regards emo- 
luments or pension by a minister s order 

It may be that even more provisions wdlbcrc- 
rjured f will merely add that the Government of 
India w il always regard this question of the fair treat- 
ment of the services as one of the card nal tests bv 
which our great experiment will be judged 

The Viceroy’s words are so ciphcit that 
no elucidation is necessary He has only 
stated explicitly wbat could have been 
guessed by intelligent men The British 
officers xviU have the ear of the Bntish 
Governor, as the Indian rmnisters cannot ; 
and full advantage wtU be taken of this 
natural advantage, lucreased by all requi- 
site artihcial aids Aud if the Indian 
miatsters cauQot keep the British services 
in good humour, why, it would be proved 
to aemOQStration that Indians are unfit 
for “responsible government ” What 
would-be Indian minister will not feel bis 
stature grow by two feet or more at the 
rospect of the great dignity awaiting 
im : 

British Commercial Interests and the 
Reform Scheme 

Having placated the British manned 
services, the Viceroy addressed himsell to 
the task of soothing the ruffled temper of 
Bntishcapitalists and men of business He 
only made explicit what we understood 
and explained to our readers at the first 
opportunity on a perusal of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report It is that oil essential 
legislation necessary to preserve the prac- 
tical British monopoly in the adminwtra- 
tion and exploitation of India has been 
reserved, as at present, in the hands of 
the Government of India, and the Govern 
ment of India is to continue to have 
power to carry rny legislation m the 
teeth of even solid opposition on the part 
of the people’s representatives His Ex 
cellency began by observing “It would 
distress me profoundly jf I thought that 
we could with justice be accused of under- 
rating either the colossalfinancial interests 
nt stake, or ffie enormous part ivbtcb 
Bnttsb non official energy, character and 


h/iic/)/nrer7 in the tn^k ofmahing 
India \%hat she is” The Viceroy here 
refers only to the bright side of the shicld. 
But critics of the British “development 
and exploitation of India, including some 
men of British race, believe that there is a 
dark side, too. The words which wc have 
italicised w ill serve their purpose as well as 
they have served their purpose ^ of the 
Viceroy. Tits Excellency explained toe 
position as he saw it, m the following 
tv Olds: , . 

The Icgidit on on which British commerce mtre 
mam depends js miinly ill India in chiractw. Some 
ol It ts embodied in the great commercial codes 
ot It deals With matters of peculnr interest to mdusity 
like nilssays, factories^ Petroleum, explosires or nimes. 
Now inasmuch as these will remain withlhe Govern- 
ment of India, who will, ns I have laid down more 
Ilian once, retain indisputable xulhoritj , there is surely 
no reasonable ground fgr apprehension. Commerce 
can make its voice hearu just as effectively as here- 
tofore It may be said however that, in tnc futu«, 
Provincial Councils will cicercise more freely the 
power of amending all India Acts But that they can 
only do with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General In any case there is the safeguard of the 
triple veto of the Governor, the Governor General sm 
the Crown and this applies to nil ptovmciaUegwU- 

' It seems to me indeed that the control of the 
matters of peculiar mterevt to European commerce i* 
to a great extent concentrated m the hands of the 
Government of India I nm thmkmg of the tanSt and 
the currency, of banking, railways, shipping, posts 
and telegraphs In these respects no existing measure 
of security is being diminisncd, and therefore appre- 
hension IS surely groundless 

• Dut evidently it is in the minds of some people 
that in the provincial sphere it will be possible m 
juiiously to atlect the commercial ccmmunity Saji 
for instance by special interests being singlw out fo 
bear the burden of provincial taxation or by 
rival interests being artificially stimulated by bounties 
What protection will there be m such cases? 
the Secretary of State and 1 have pledged ourselves 
in paragraph 344 to reserve to Government pow^rW 
protect any industry from prejudiced attack or pn 
vileged competition To speak for myself, I believe 
this can be secured by embodying this undertaking m 
the instrument of instructions given to the Governor 
on appointment wherein he will be informed that Hi* 
Majesty s Government laj on him a responsibil ty for 
seeing that the pledge is made good With such a 
public document m his hands the Governor, with the 
Government of India and Secretary of State behind 
him would be in a very strong position to resist all 
proposals of his mnistets which appeared to him to 
be acts of hostility to Bntish commerce There will 
moreover be representalnesof that interest siHingjn 
the provincial chamber and I cannot do them the 
injustice of supposing that they will fail to bring any 
gt lev ance effectively to the Governors notice, or 
if need be to remind him of his responsibility. 

These paragraphs oaght to satisfy all 
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M ladustnahsls in 
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S^fn? which they at 

'W. 'Then India comes to fove 
dSff tW* foveramenf’ There is no 
ali cn«S hare m 

X bacWw'n;^®°^ Partiealarly m indastn 
memfti^ ^ conntnes, given and still 
protection and 
cwVin^^* indigenons capitalists m-r 

‘■re7non«l? ®“t •" f“dia 

^ponsible government” is not goinir 

fion^?”* Therefore, for the satisfac 
KfSX' "'^“^^“'"‘strators and foreign 
ministers 

tol sn^M to be brought 

thr^ “‘tahlj timid frame of mmd.sothat 
lh/r?«^ dream of doing for 

what industries 

WdSnrT^H*?, °J countries 

“a^e done and still do for theirs 

antarewedowo hearted at the pros 
ISrf w 9“^?^°*'* oot conquered or 
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wSatanr^ni?®”^ country for its good 
“t flnj other men are m theicb 

I of India’s “gnd sense ” 


^ ~ »iv«oy saiQ • 
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siloings from amine and pestilence ’ 
That good sense alone IS worth the name 
teaches the courageous, hopeful, 
® and educated person L be 
honorably peace loving and sober The 
ki^ of good sense w hich the \ iceroy spoke 
of cannot be a solid foundation fofpfbiic 
/i/fcofany sort, though it may be a solid 
foundation for the stillness of public /i/^ 
Ussness When the Viceroy said There 
hes our ultimate source of strength.” what 
did he mean by ‘our ? Did he mean the 
strength of the foreign biireaucracv ’ if 
so he was right Tor the greater the life 
lessness of the Indian public born of timi 
dity, indifference to worldly affairs and 
despondency the stronger would the bii 
reaucracy remain But if he meant the 
strength of the Indian people, he was 
ttrong For a people who are timid in* 
different and despondent oising to causes 
mentioned above can never be stronsm 
any sense or in any direction 

A Queer “Test of Capacity” 

There is a very amusing passaee. a 
pas^ge which takes it for granted t&at 
the Indian people and the Indian members 
^council are fools, m the speech which Sir 
William Vincent made lo lotrodncingthe 
Cnminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill 
knownasRywlattBilFNo 2 He said ' 


S' >J^™Ttarn TSp X iT.n.fS 

« ■U-fewarded^L’m’lL’! 

'f-e drums *r"“ 

t^tsiaiicarata “ V"" conqueror 

J!t j r^‘ imleirnl In Ibit 

»s »£sS'rJ|.r.' 

P®y I™dm Viceroy wanted to 

Ouch TOiit^u ^ “sood sense” really worth 

aymSurw.fb Jangua^. syno 

^ated^nd timidity due to the 


quero^?““or%?Lr'?^°^j‘^ 

''ally worth ‘ 

''‘ththe which is synonymous 

^ency bQrn°l*f msensibilitv and despou 
7 corn of lU rewarded toil and of 
40^-15 


■ ask the CouncI very earnestly to realse Iheir 
own repoos b biy n th s matter There are many here 
who cla m respens ble govemraetit for the eountrv 
Mtnesooiwr ^e Uter are they wiILog to acceSt 
the respons b I ty wh eh respons ble vo\ernient inev" 
taWy connotes axe they wllo? lo face the hostle 
.*1 " frequently be e'tpecled when 

art on IS ulten in the pubic interest? My Lord 
Ihc conduct 

of th s Counc 1 on ih s occas on with 
interest it w 11 be regarded by many as a tSt 
of cap-ic ty — whether the Members of the Gsunc I havi* 
courage to do what is rght m assist ng the 
Cosernmennt in Us first duty the ma ntenance of the 
pubic tranquilly \\ 11 the Membersbe found 
waning andmvearght to anyone to say that Ihcir 
alt tude on tfi a quest on nd cates the r infitness for 
resnonsbte gosemment? I earnestly hope that no 
^ ooas on and no such material waU be furoished to 
eo^iy ^ opposed to pol t cal progress m this 

Ont majask the Goaeramaat of whicli 
“ P'“” q”«.on 

Ifall the Indian Tffembers vote for the twn 
**«*^*V^ Government and British 

officials admit la practice our fitne«sfor 
r^ponsible government ? TSill the non 
official Bntish community in India, which 
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SS""ndVo""7tV'J'pi® 

rrh’^AhlJ r‘:"non'’^R,{,t; scan’s AnO 

first let us see ulnt nd" "t 

It dees not inttn the 
one's onn ludcracnt to the b 


ohMoSes^n^^nOT or one o-„ — ol.^hj .n po.er^„^„ 

J-?' ^r^Ee?Sp -t as ^rb os groet. the^eootrorj to-V-i"? |-n. K nod ‘g 

nhle? Certainly not Tl«> un firmlr net nccoriliOf:. to that juagmen 


On 


able’ Certainly not a*^ excuses lor 

a ?n^^nS J%To\uA°rT'" ” 

Tyilmote the wcV'rc of then countrymen 
even by complete unnmmity, hut "'■“J'O 
nhto them on^^« '”l“« '‘’“'■.'““Df.?.”'” 


of the potter to l'“>R'.‘°'^,Y ‘ , ‘ .doracnl 
firmly net nccordinR to thnt 
^™ieet tlnoK tih.ch tins rcsj.o^|b^l'b 
rniphes .> thnt nil 

to Imre perfe t freedom 
possible menns nnd mensuresfor the ntt 
ment of n certn.n object nnd to cl oose tn 
best of these Stipposc the object is to P 
Tent the prontirol s«l,t.on, nnnrt'ns" 
nnd revolulioimr} tendencies in Indm A 
Responsible Indite, ne metn one ssho has 
the potter tvhicli ecsponsihihty imph” 
vtoiild consider nil thccircnmstnnKS tthieh 

in different countries Rate given 


SStroilral p’owee Rnve no Responsibility 
m the senre in which Sir M il iam used the 
««nri^ Thatis to say the Indian Mem 
hers nrrSot responsible to n greater 
extent than any ordinary citizen for the 
mSntenaoce of law nnd order in the 
SiuRtry It IS the bureuucrtts who ore 
tesponnhle Our representulivcs will he 
responsible when there is Home Rule 

Sit William nsked those Members who 
claim responsible government for the 
country are they willing to accept the 
responsibility -wbicli responsible Govern 
ment inevitably connotes nre they 
Willing to face the hostile criticism which 
most frequently be expected when action 
js tahen m the public interest ’ Every 
advocate ot self government will certainly 
reply m the affirmative But what is the 
responsibUty which responsible govern 
ment inevitably connotes’ It is the respon 
sibility which comes sinju/£aoeons7y 
or after the acQuisition of responsible 
government It cannot be connoted where 
-there is yet no responsible government 
Those who do not possess and exercise the 
j^ght of responsible government cannot 
be asked to make themselves responsible 
jn the same wiiy as those who possess this 

Tight 

The responsibilitv then which respOn 
«iblc government connotes rests with 


economic causes tucreo ii 
may nlao think of nnd Ro^' ' d° 
repressive measures In any case _iy 

would not be tied to the »'J,''P‘'0" “A Jf 
one course nnd tint at p' 
outsiders Sir W ilimm s idea of rcspin 
sibihty IS quite Indlerous He seemsto sut 
m effect I say you must coerce, 
that IS mr decision it you don t agree ) 
arc unfit for responsible go\ emment » 
jn other words the only person who is 
for responsible government is one wiio 
such a fool that he cannot think nnd 
and devise means for himself but r 

slavishly to acquic«5ce m the judgment 
others , 

Sir William s second question was 
they willing to face the hostile cntiasm 
winch must frequently be expected wne» 
action IS tal cn in the public interest i 
Considering the powers and position o 
the Indian Members and the present cons- 
titution of the Government ot India tuts 


this 

AltllUUU UI LUC UUVCl umvui. 04 1I4W.11* - 

was a supremely puerile and ludicrous 
question Anylndian Member might weh 
reply Why do you expect me to face the 
hostile criticism winch is expected because 
of the action wl icb jou SAY you are going 
to take in the public interest? I shah 
certainly be prepared to face hostile cnti 
cism when being in a position and having 
the power yree/y to do both What is plea 
sant and what is unpleasant to the public, 
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machinery m youfliands, can the Govcrntnenl'cotn- 
pTam that the people have not Joyallyco-operated in 
dealing with this sort of grave crime? It is not the 
fault of the people that they have not succeeded in 
enabling the Government to »ecure a larger number 
of convictions It is the fault of the administrative 
machinery .Therefore, if you ask for a remedy, the 
remedy is to make the police m general, and the Bengal 
police in particular, more efficient 

Another argument advanced by the 
Rowlatt Committee, namely, that the 
convictions have not been able to repress 
crime, was subjected to criticism by Mr. 
Sarma. He asked : 

Have they repressed crime in the case of murder? 
Have they repressed crime* m the case of dacoity ? 
\Ve find that the number of crimes has been increasing 
year after year throughout India This state of 
things IS not confined to the case of sedition alone i 
ft is to be found in the case of all grave crime 3440 
reported murders in 1903 and 4.770 in 1915 with 
t,i03 and 1.401 convictions and 2.339 3.73? 

dacoities with 4^ and 733 convictions. I shall not 
weary the Council with further figures, but that is the 
state of things 

His practical suggestion was : 

Just as you stamped out the Thugs by a special 
department, if need be create a special oepartment 
and stamp out this crime ft a province is so beggarly 
as not to DC abfe to find money for it, take the money 
from the other provinces, it necessary, m order to be 
able to finance that province but in the name of 
common sense do not deprive the people of other 


possible opportunities for private 

iMtrirtJOD Id this connection was contemplated, ine 
depatation expressed talisfacUoo. and^ promised 
cordial co operation in securing recruits 

Mooey can always be found for 
inc the pay and emoluments oi Bntisn 
officials. But for the spread of 
improvement of sanitation, &c,, we musi 
pay fresh taxes. . . . 

Every British-manned service »s going 
to have its salaries so rj; 

there is sure to be no monies lelt 10 / 
adequate expenditure on education, sani- 
tation, &c., without fresh taxation I i 

Case of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh- 
The reader remembers the case ol Bahu 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, ^ M. ^ A., Stew 
prisoner, who has been lying in a state 
of stupor since 1917 m the Lunati 
Asylum at Berhampore. His mother 
petitioned the Bengal Government pray* 
log that her son might be brought to 
Calcutta, placed under proper medicai 
treatment, and she and other incnihws 
of her family allowed to live with hiffl* 
She received the following reply ftO“ 
Government on February 1st 

Snmati Dakshayani Dassi is informed that Gove^ 
ment ate now m a position to make special 
menls for the accommodalion of her son, Slate 


provinces of their rights and liberties, or at any 

rate do not subject t^em to the risk of losing their Jyotish Chandra Ghosh and herself within the Bernam 

- -« • - ii. - ' - . . , pore Lunatic Asvlum The quarters providea 

consist of 2 rooms, 3 outhouses and a courtyard ntteo 
with a uatcrlap and latnne, all surrounded by a big" 
wall and afiordmg privacy 

2 Snmati Dakshayani Dassi is invited to ^ 
whether she is prepared to accept this offer and it ^ 
which if any, of her immediate relatives or 
she would wi'^h to nccompany her It sliouid l* 
understood that if the ofier is accepted, the 
the Asylum must be strictly complied with, and abo 
that no visitors of any kind from outside can be recei'£“ 
within the Asylum except under orders of the Supen^ 
tendent or ol Government, and m accordance naU 
such conditions as imy be imposed Her son will 
contmue to receive from the authorities bf the Asylutt* 
the same medical attention as he is at present receiving* 

The official reply is heartless, and un* 
necessarily so. The prisoner has been 
lying in a senseless condition and is 
able of any mischief. Government would 
Jose nothing by even setting him nncoo* 
ditionally free. Under the circumstances, 
why nsk the poor mother also to reduts 
herself to the condition Of an imprisoned 
lanatic for her son’s sake. She has ogau* 
petitioned Government, praying 


Tights and liberties simply because you find* 
ministration unable to cope with crime of a particular 
character 

‘Well, therefore my first position Is that the state- 
ments upon which the Rovvlatt Committee b'Vs b'lsed 
its recommendations that the forces of Iwvnd order 
Imc been found not to be equal to the occasion and 
that convictions have not been able to repress crime 
areonh p-irtiallv true, .and that if wc ate to follow 
up the logic of the proposals, vve shTll have to discard 
judicial administr-vtion in the case of all grave crimes 
also in order to be able to attain the ends wc hive m 
view 

Higher Pay for the I M. S, 

A Reuter's telegram reads thus 

-. o . . Loxdon, Feb. J2 

The Secretary of Stale for India mforiBed a depii 
tatlon from the Rntish Medical Assoctation that 
fmpTOTements in pay for permanent olficera of the In- 
dian Medical Set-rice, both military and civil, apprOzi- 
roatlneto thirty three percent on the preieBtrotea 
been approTed of fr^^m December 
rat last The object of this measure was to attract 
Eorooeaneandidftteiot the hiRheet qualifications 
j Ji '“J** V* ’'•* opinion that it wna 

deslraWe that mtdical men should eofoy at fatly es 




NOTES 


•Bi nowhere tUe, ^ properlj treated 

««a='' tl= „p„. 

be may feel that he i* ilTl *° * eonditioa la rrhich 

MniUntBtleadsTCe aodwe'of »ader 

""Sbt’tobeB^uarf”""^’ »"•' 

3t??br Sr ‘" “I Hoo^hlj town hall; 

oSldSr tf n'™,’°'’‘'P “f ‘I'' Ho” Rm 

„ ’ loJIcitting resolution was earned 
of relreV «" '*» deep aea,* 

^•retreated rhe '*• which the Goiemoeot 

•MMitj la the iWeL>.m“ '* ? **‘*o>“*« Btopor and 
»l>Onltwo%e«. .ni f'OOntbe Aiylnta for 

baoaBiir'ti^n,;*®'*.?^ i*"® of jci*t«ce nod 

the nravee ®PO“ Oarernmeol to accede to 

faS’.Vni', >'•■■'" •• 

PawH SS’'"l t? 0“’=“ J«‘'">ita»ath 

Pla« and ? merchant of the 

?i ’'O'dr pleader. 

wanilT justice and ha 

'«">» M tS ">“■ 
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,’'k«b Baba ^ il* 'o"* P«"od for 

*»• (tale Chandra Choae baioml/iejc 

•Saitrred^tat. Vh foiaaity and of 

«<l«e»fa •odcn.od thbcooD 

f'OWraoeat po^rroment to recoomend to the 

«.b^,rs,lirs 

^I'e^Drol^.t reference to 

fjoestion.* if* /Jf K'R«JatJoa 3 of 1818, 
«»ked b 7 *sora! tV’* *^°yowing oaglit to be 
J some lion Member of Council — 

I*PWJ on^the teRnlarly •'period cat 
f^bu h^Ith and the conifocr* of 

pfof lSi<f *^*®*b. under sec.j of Reg^ 

'“’t«tn pui^r ' ci^cKfy- he 

“’be *>*. pfciwd to state whether 

’*'n5ion from”* urder for h s detenlion etme ander 

uf .o«n lA'nd" ‘'“""ff *'’* 

CToimdsofTOM^* b«Pf«»«f to Stlte if the 

;*oo a'ter he "* ‘^e order for his defen- 

koann m stuporous were ru^ 

«to.joy«fi,«®„'?;f**‘3t«rr«on« or to his mother 

"SfotSMc js^ lacircnmstiocestelit 


Of questions, the 
words wsthin inverted commas are taken 
from Regulation 3 of 1818, 

Mr. Aurobindo Gbose on Mr Patel’s BJI. 

Mr Ranchorfas Lotwalla, the mana- 

rf the following letter from IVIr Aurobindo 
u containing his opinion on Mr 
mlmagVs •’‘■'''‘•‘“'”2 H.nda intercasK 

’ •Ml'meol ol m, 
op n on on the mtcrmarnaije question, I can only s.sv' 
approval wh ch^helps 
tolberateandstren^henthelfeof the indiiidual in 
the tame of t n^rous society and restore the freedom 
and^gy whicT. Inda hid m her hefoc timK ^ 
'f^"y cf present so«aI 
forms were shaped many of our customs onziiuted in 
a time of wntfact«n and dec! no They haiflhc r uti- 
Ii> for «Jf defence and surusal withm narrow limts 
.IS'’ the present hour 

5"" ^Sa'" to enter upon a 
^and courasrous self^adaptatwri and etpansiOT I 
“ and etpand ng not in a nar- 

rowly defttisirt and sclf^ontracting, ifinduiwn 

Patel sb II IS the best way to brinir 
about the object intended, is a question on which I can 

fertedachanCT from within the socieh rather thtn 
lepsbtion Cut f recognise the 
difhculty Rcated by the impostien of the nad and 
ri!s*M!!t'*^ notions of European jurisprndenee pti the 
old Hidu Uw which was that of a society I miv? and 
d^x-eloping by an organ c exolutwn tl is no fomrw 
easy or perhaps in th s case possible to develoD a 
custom or rexert to an old —for the change pronosed 
amounts to no more than such a rexerswn It CT 
appear that the ^™lt> created by the Jeg.shture 
Mnorfy^ removed by a resort to tegislatwn In that 
case the b U has my approxaL 

The Budget. 

Sir James Mestoo presents the Finance 
Statement ttwJay (1st March) and discus- 
8100 thereon, in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, comes off from the 7th to the 12th 
mstaot. The Budget for 1919 20, in its 
final form, will be presented to the Council 
on the 21st Idem. Reserving onr com- 
ments thereon, till then, it will be m 
the meantime interesting to know what 
the word ‘'Budget’* signifies and how it 

I from the old Insh 

word bolge ’ or •bo!c”-a sack; bnt it has 
come to Its place in the English language 
tortuous way It was adfptrf 
into the Latin tongne m -theform of "bnU 

ga, tacamng a leathern bag or wallet. On 
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its entry into tbe French language ‘‘bul- 
ga” became “houge,” and it is from 
“bougette,” the diminutive of “bouge,** 
that we get the English word "budget.” 
Six hundred years ago "bulga” was used 
in England to denote a saddle bag. Then 
the French form replaced the Latin. Lord 
Berners, about 1530, writes of a "boget” 
"with leteets hangy^ng at his sadcl bow," 
and Udall, in lv')42, of a "pourse or a bou- 
gette.” In his rrench«English D.ctionary, 
published in 1650, Randle Cotcrave gives 
as the meaning of "bougette'* “a little 
coffer or trunke of wood covered with 
leather," and adds, "Now gentleman calls 
so both any such trunke and the box or 
till in their cabinets wherein they keep 
their money.” Later on "budget" came 
by a natural process to mean not the 
leather covered trunk but its contents, 
and when the Chancellor of the Erchequer 
took from hia leather-covered despatch 
box the papers relating to his financial 
proposals he was said to "open hts Bad* 
get.” This usage had become firmly cs* 
tablisbed in 1733, for in n pamphlet entitl* 
cd "The Budget Openeo" Sir Robert 
Walpole was compared, apropos of his 
forthcoming Excise Bill, to a mounte* 
bank opening his wallet of quack medicines 
and conjimug tricks. "At length", says the 
writer, "the Mountain is delivered. What 
is revealed ? Nothing but what has been 
, known, confuted and exploded long ago. 


Tbe Budget is opened, and our State 
Emperick hath dispensed his packets by 
his many couriers through all parts ot the 
kingdom.” Thus tbe word "Budget” gata- 
cd its first footing in the political voca* 
bulary in England as a term of souse. 
In tbe "Gent/eman’s Magaziae'* in lioi 
there occurs tbe following passage refer- 
ring to the financial statement for the 
year: — "The Administration has conde- 
scended. . ..to explain the Budget to the 
meanest capacity,” and in tbe Annua/ 
Kegi‘iter lor 17S5 w’C have— "on the oOtn 
June Mr. Pitt opened the national ac- 
counts for the present year, on what is 
generally termed ‘The Budget.” 


To Intending Subscribers. 

We printed 6,000 copies each d tbe 
January and February numbers. ’^As these 
have been exhausted, and there w'ill not be 
a second edition, these two numbers Will 
no longer be available. We have pricced 
5250 copies of the present March nuuiher. 
New suDScriptions may begin from March 
or any subsequent number. The Match 
number, too, is expected to be exhausted 
during tbe month. Owing to the high price 
of paper we are not making any provision 
for supplying back numbers of the current 
year. 


rnnttJ ftud puUwhetl by Abioaib Ch»adr» Sukor, At tbe B M 


Preti, 31t, Cornwallit Street, CAlcuttA. 
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tate to say "tte aiBcr", when, otter a tnbution to tts PtoBtf'j 

carefnt and respectful consideration, we do action, or do we want to be an isolated 
differ from her I am certain that she does national unit, happy m our retirement aoa 
not want us to follow her blindly. She isolation? Of course, we want political 
lavb no claim to infallibility liberty, economic independence, social soli 

^Indian publicists have a duty to per danty and religious freedom, but for what 
form They are planning the future of ends ? Arc these things ends m themselves 
their nation, which is at the present mo or only means to some other ana higher 
ment in a state of transition and IS under 
going a process of transformation So 
much depends on education 

Education is the most vital question 
for us It IS the most important of all 
our problems In a way it is tbc fand't 


end ? If so, what is that end ’ 

Some will say that salvation is the 
ultimate end we 3esire But what is^meant 
by “salvation”? Is it the Ntnaaa ot 
Buddhism, the merging of the individual 

e-ev-ws.,— V. ..-j .. — soul in the supreme soul of the vedanta, 

mental problem We cannot aflord to the temporary bliss of the Arya Samaj, 


have loose and confused ideas about edu 
cation the aims and ends of education, 
and the methods of education Our whole 
future hinges on it It behoves us, there 
fore, to devote all the mental energy, 
which we possess, to the right under 
standing and the right solution thereof 


the mukti of tbc Christian, or the paradise 
of the orthodox Moslem ? Or arc these 
after all only delusions ? The real salva 
tion lies m freedom from misery, poverty, 
disease, ignorance and slavery of every 
kind, in this life, now and here for our 
selves, and hereafter for our successors 


It would not do to be earned away by There are religions which en)om on their 
prejudices and mere sentimentality The followers the duty of sudermg all the 
dcason must be arrived at by deep, careful pangs of misery, poverty, disease, Mgn^ 
and critical consideration of the whole ranee and slavery, in order to have the 
question A hastily arnved at decision certainty of bliss and happiness hereafter 
or one that is founded on prejudice and in the life to come In fact, this is more or 
sentimentality, may materially hinder out less the tendency of all religions which 
progress or, at any rate, slow down the have been systematised 
rate of progress From the earnestness, which all classes 

The national mind IS just now in a fluid of Indians are displapng m fighting out 
condition It needs wise and thoughtful misery, poverty, disease, ignorance nna 


guidance Eike wax, it will take such 
impressions as those whom the people 
love and respect, and in whose wise leader 
ship they have confidence decide to give 
Tendencies created prejudices reared, sen 


slavery, it appears that they have made 
up their minds on one question at least, 
whatever be the ultimate salvation, makti 
or nya-C or nirvana Our people do not 
want misery, poverty, disease, ignorance 


timents disseminated, when tbeygodeep and slavery either for themselves or for 


into the psychology of the nation are 
difficult to uproot To create national 
tendencies, sentiments* prqudices irapres 
sioos and preferments in haste under the 
idea that they can be corrected, later, 
when found to be wrong, involves so 
much waste of energy and opportunity 
that no wise leader ought to do it light 
heartedly" This essay is only a pica for 
careful critical consideration, as well as 
broad, thoughtful planning There is no 


their children Hindus (Sanfanists, Arya 
Samajists Brabao Samajtsts Vedantists 
and others), Moslems, Christians all are 
agreed on this point Everyone is trying 
to explain lus own dogma or creed, in such 
a way as to make a pursuit of happiness 
in this world by the righteous acquisition 
of wealth and health and knowledge, n 
desirable end The natural bent of the 
human mind is also in the same direction 

cnticiam, nor to pose as an oracle death They are ,ust hiding their heads 

m biding their time With the least en 

Firstly, we shtrald come to a clear™ and stimulus they come ont 

national Ss S-opag^nS'- their poisonous 

ot the “civihred world ’rmahinf OTr?o? S ‘‘‘° renunciation and 

uiK. , mnmng our con porerty, is still the ostensible goal of every 
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religion Sannsnsis Cen-jsies and Monks, many people as wished to adopt it, did 
ttre still our idenls among men Eventlie adopt it, until we find that to day a good 
most rational and liberal minded reformer part of the nation having abandoned all 
respects and reveres them Men of rcli prodnctivc economic work, engages it'clf 
gion we call them, and hence our instisc lo-preaching the virtues of Sadhmsni, and 
•rapulsive deep rooted sentiment in m making the people believe that next to 
theirfavoar l\hat is worse is that some becooung a Sadbu himself, the best thing 
modem educated men, who are neither for a man to do to avoid damnation is to 
priests nor monks, and who in most cases feed and maintain Sadhas 

^ asceticism I am afraid what I have snid of Hindu 
are holding up the same ideal ftfr their ism is also more or less true of Maham- 
yonnger countrymen madanism and Christianity So deep 

Every religion contains some beautiful rooted is the sentiment, that even icono 
and sublime principles which save its fol clastic reforming agencies like the Arya 
lowers from utter anuihiKtion m the Samaj the Brahmo Samaj and the Viveka 
struggle for life be it individual or social, nanda Mission among the Hindus so often 
but the bulk of every religion s teaching drift m the same direction Their hymns 
snd its Uteratnre as ordinarily understood, ond songs and prayers are still bnmful of 
|*ys emphasis on the negation of life, as that spirit At the time when English 
Qistingnished from its assertion and inten education began to be imparted la Indn, 
sification this fatal tmdenew towaras the negation 

Higher Hindu religion teaches that sal of life was a subst'intml part of onr 
mtion lies in g^aa (knowledge) —not mere oational character We may defend onr 
•nonleage, but realised knowledge It respective rehsnons against the charge of 
msists that those who aspire to this kind having actively taught this aegatien as an 
v®powJedge, mustlirc afnllhfe albeitn ideal but we cannot with any honesty 
tootrolled life before they can acquire that deny the fact of the prevalence of this 
»ma of gnan They rousi do their full spint to an alarming extent among our 
V society and learn ell that has to people Nor can we conceal, that more or 
^J*STut by social amenities, relations and less the whole of our literature breathes 
«nsations Then they cm renounce cer this tendency \te may call it an addition 
win phases of life m favour cf certain of degenerate times but there it is No 
wrrs A poverty did not in one reading that literature cm evade the 

times invohe an evaltutiou of subtle influence of this tendency which 
h-n wraith but only freedom pervades it Out Eptca are the most 

♦_°® obligations of property at a cer human documents we possess Yet, even 
. *» ,P* s hfe In fact tbe most they are full of that spirit 

uterature of tbe Hindus makes no Now it must be owned that the present 
entiou except by far fetched implication awakening tbe protest against this 
' oinnyasjs All the great Pisbis and tendency, ow es its birth to foreign educa 
rr“°/s the past had property, as well as tion, however godle«s it may have been 
Oilies They preferred to live away from Sometimes I feel thankful for its being 
^owds only for purposes of research, for godless But for this education there 
^^S'tSamadhi, and concentration of mind may li'sve been no awakening or, to be 
“the problems of life That condition more accurate, the awakening might have 
os not an end in it«clf, but a soaal been indefinitely delayed To my mind 
‘a«'ins for a social end tbe first need of India is the absolute des 

was not a de«ire of Afuiti alone that truction of this tendency This tendency 
KU them to do It, but the very social and is the fundamental basis of all ournational 
^mirable desire of helping humanity bv a -weakness Chnstianity, too has that 
wional solution of the problems of life tendency and if the Chnstian nations had 
^oofc how this ideal was degnded laKter stack to true Christianity, they would 
limes until we came to exalt a life of mere have made no progress at all It is not 
(^nunciationT as such, and to place Christianity that has produced themodem 
"5^ life’s edifice as a goal an improvements in life Progress in Europe 

vea and a lighthouse It is true tl e whole has been made m 'pite of Christianity 
^iion never practised it, but that was The most important work before ns, then, 
I’vcanse it was impossible to do so As is to change the general psychology ol 
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our people in this respect , to create m 
them an interest, a zest in real life 

The general prevaibng idea of life lu 
India IS that of a necessary evil That 
life itselt IS a misery, and a misfortune 
from uhich it is desirable to escape is so 
deeply written on the souls of our people, 
that it IS not easy to efiace it What 
India needs is an earnest, widely spread, 
persistent eSort to teach and preach the 
gospel of life That hie is real, precious, 
earnest, invaluable, to be prized, preserved, 


scholarship may be assured, but its use 
for the practical purposes of life to the 
ordinary citizen is more than problematic 
Arabic and Persian are more advan 
tageously placed in this re’ipect tlian 
Sanskrit Both of them are living Ian 
guages still spoken by whole populations 
of men, though, of course, their modern 
forms are considerably different from the 
ancient ones Sanskrit occupies the same 
position in India, which Greek and Latin 
carnesr, invainaoie, lo ue prizeu,pieacivcu, occupy m Europe Sensible Europe is 
prolonged and enjoyed, is not so obvious dropping the study of the latter, 
to our people as it should be Not that for the limited few who aspire to a career 
the Indians do not value living , not that of literature, and India will have to do tn 
they have no respect for life as such, nay same if she wants her children to employ 
in fa''t some of them care for mere life, so their time and energy in the solution o 
much as to preserve inferior lives even at the practical problems of life 
the sacrifice or the detriment of human The attempt to live in the past is not 
life The vast bulk of them prefer mere only futile but e\en foolish, what ue 
living to honourable living need to take care of is the future If India 

The ancient Hindus seem to have had of the future is to live a full, healthy nod 
a clear idea of the amount of energy that vigorous life commensurate with the 
had been expended by the race in the importance which belongs to it, by virtue 
evolution of man The idea is so deep of its human and other resources, it must 
rooted that every Hindu rustic will tell come into more clase touch with the rest 
you what a privilege it is to be born a of the world If it is to occupy its rightful 
human being So far he is all right The place among the nations of the globe, it 
trouble begins when he starts to consider must make the most profitable and the 

the aim of life As to that, he is being mo«t efiective use of its intellectual, mental 
told, day in and day out that supreme and general human potentialities 


merit lies in killing desire, m escaping 
from the life of senses so as to escape from 
the pain of rebirth This necessarily 
leads him to shun life, to belittle it, and 
eventually to escape from it, if he can I 
admit that this is a perversion of the 
original doctnne and that there is not 


Sanskrit is a perfect language, having 
a great record of valuable literature, and 
so are Latin and Greek They are all 
sisters Just as Europe and America are 
discovering that for the ordinary boy. 
not aiming to devote his life to hteraiy 
or histoncal research, the study of Greek 


sufficient sanction for it in the ancient and Latin may be profitably displaced by 
senpture, but then that is the prevailing the study of the other modern languages, 
belief which finds ample support and justi 50 will the Hindus have to do 
facayon Irom the language of the sacred That, intelligent Hindus already realize 
books i he first aim of a national system that, is proved by their conduct My 
ot cduciuioti should be to destroy this personal evpenence (of the lastSSyeaf® 
belief This rntitinf Kw « !_ 


This cannot be achieved by »» 
promulgation and perpetuation of that 
literature in its present form which is 
overfull of this false view of life’s aim 
Personally I ha\e a great affection for the 
San«knt language and the literature con 
taincii in It, but in mj judgment any 


in connectio'n with the DAY College) 
justify my saying that of all those who 
founded the DAY College and after 
wards nursed it with energy and devo 
tion, there w ere and are only a few who 
ever wanted their own children to follow 
the courses of Sanskrit which they pres 


nttcmnt tn t ihc courses oi {jansKnC Which tuey prea 

"Lcaf,on °nd perhops-there 


education and uplift is bound to fail and 
deserves to fid 

purposes of histone 
! Obvious Us nul to cnnch the 

\i? is indispen 

eiblc. Its cultivation for purpose* of 


arc still fewer, whose sons are using their 
knowledge of Sanskrit for any cfiective 
purpose Some of them have given up all 
study of Sansknt and consider the time 
spent in acquiring it as lost Of all those 
pious donors, who make endowments for 



-fSinstntorfor 
i®P , '“S religious instruction in creeds 

oftheirtime to’e“ther°'^ 

for^h^ } yield to none in my respect 
anr onf I proud 'is 

adranrvV achievements They 

that •'“o^Jedge to an extent 

toadrnnfv^^T f'^r the moderns 

their ?r, ". \ «®Pr°«d of their iM.dom 
ht^rar/L a“d their 

mr er?, fn ^ cannot shut 

knowledge the 
ther Anr? advanced much fur 

!?e knowledge is iMsdom then 

presume also that the world is 
Thai tkan it was 3 000 years ago 
tant Ssdom“"^ knowledge and its resul 
forei^r present embodied in 

»Sfh j'"' 

oakina fnJtv, *•’* year it is 

that a^hn ^ j",P*‘°8ress So much so 
almost ‘h sciences becomes 

a w4 ed^?,n« ^ * yc"- 

Joi)ro«mi-? «a produced with up to d ite 
to fall h,Tf”i® ®“c ^ko docs not want 

sciences' ®®®cd *0 neglect these 

*^*lj for a only be Studied effect 
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JTelr only be studied effect 

that modern *. forgotten 

me th« scientific inTentions loclud 
traninoeflff steam and electricity for 
tke barV,^*'°°<-P“^P°®'® destroyed 

cation °* ®P®ce nnd distance No 
ambihnnr'^^u^®*^ ideal in its desires and 
WUsstnna spmtually inclined 

a life values ol life can live 

do so tI* 'Ten if she desired to 

tor Dnm«. TTith other nations 

Co lon«._ * trade and commerce is 
Iflndn^.*^* °Pt‘°°al It is compulsory 
'®rned\n*h^‘T®/”^ commerce is to be 
T”, and°if ^"dians^ and not by foreign 
tlierefrom ^“dian people ar- to profit 
dfrs an?’- ^ necessary that our tra 
cs marnf commercial men should know 
possible Hngnages as may be 

oed then r,^» acquire first lo school, 

*cost br bulk of the nation 

facture o, ®fjcicultnre, or mann 

* knowrUa all these purposes 

** modern languages 

circumstfln^®* nfce«sity Under these 
greatrr”'*’ compel boys to devote 
PTCparatonr*^f^^ 'chool time 

cry to entenng life, in study 


jng a complicated difficult ancient Ian 
guage like Sanskrit is such a flagrant 
misuse ofene^ that It is bound to harm 
the general efficiency of the nation if we 
persist in that course So. it is high 
time that the nation should make un 
Its mind that like other luxuries the studr 
of Sanskrit is for the few and not for 
the many Sanskrit must be studied by 
the few for the purpose of research and 
culture and for helping the nation in en 
nchmg the vocabulary of the vernaculars 
For the many the study of foreign modern 
languages must be insisted on, accom 
paoied by a good knowledge of the 
modem languages of India I intend to 
say something more on this subject later 
At present I am making these remarks 
ontyto clear the ground for the considera 
tioa of what noold be the aim and scope 
ofany national system of education for 
India 

Descending from national literature 
to national methods of education I must 
say at once that it will be a folly tore 
rive the latter They are out of date 
and antiquated To adopt them will be 
a step backward and not forward 

The present «cbool system is atrocious, 
and there is no doubt that the ancient 
system was in certain respects fmark ia 
certato respects only) much better The 
system actually followed at the time of 
theinttoduction ol British rule had lost 
the best features of the more ancient one 
Wear* mighty glad that the system then- 
prevalent was rejected in favour of the 
Western school system The emasculation 
which has resulted from the latter, would 
have been greater and much worse, if the 
former had received the sanction of the 
State and been adopted 

The subject IS so vast and complicated, 
that it IS impossible to discuss u at any 
length here but one cannot make him«elf 
fully intelligible without making some 
more observation^ on the point 

The ancient system which emphasKed 
the persona] relationship of the Gam and 
the Cbela was good in certain respects 
and harmful m others The personal 
relationship supplied the human element 
which IS now mt«stop This was a 

guarantee of greater attention being paid 
to the formation of habits which com 
pose character On the other hand it had 
a^Bdeueyof enslaving the pupils mind 

The aim of education should be to qualify 
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the educated to think and act for himself 
•with a due sense of responsibility toward 
society. Did the Guru£u7a system achieve 
this? In my judgment, it could not. The 
very oath administered to the Brabtncbari 
and the benediction administered by the 
Guru, if properly analysed, will show that 
the ideal was to reproduce the Gum in 
the person of the Chela. The aim of every 
parent and every teacher should be to 
enable their children and pupils, to he 
greater and better persons, than mere 
copies of themselves. I shall be glad to 
be corrected if 1 am mistaken in this 
belief. The discipline enforced was too 
strict ; too mechanical and too empirical. 
The religion taught was too formal, ri* 
gid and narrow. A disproportionate 
amount of time was devoted to the 
memorizing of rules of grammar and texts. 
It seems that the relations between the 
teacher and pupil were possibily freer 
in the time of the Upanishads than in the 
period or the codes. The system incu1> 
cated in the codesis a system of iron and 
fire. 

It was not peculiar to India. The 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Latins also 
bad similar systems. 

The fact that in spite of these draw* 
backs, the Hindus, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabs and tbe Catholic Christian 
institutions of medieval Europe produced 
so many eminent scholars, philosophers 
and iutisls is in no way proof of their 
'excellence. It only establishes tbe capa- 
city of the human mind to transcend its 
environments and to rise above the 
limitations imposed on it by authority, be 

or the State. 

The Gnrukula academy at Hardwar 
has attempted to remove some of these 
defects, but I am not quite sure that the 
segtegatioa insisted on in that iosUtu- 
tion, was ever so complete in the ancient 
times as it is represented to be. The 
name implies, that the pupil lived with 
bis Guru as^ an adopted member of the 
latter’s family. In every way he was 
treated as a child of the family. In that 
case, the number that each Gum could 
riuc must have been extremely limited. 
There must have been larger Ashrams and 
ranshacls too, where a number of Gonis 
co-operated in teaching and ttaimug larce 
numl)cr8 of pupils, but vshether these 
aud I’onsfjods irsisUd cn the 


pupils being so completely cut away from 
sorietyin geueral is problematic. Atqny 
rate the pupils had daily opportunities to 
see and talk to women, when they went 
for Bbiksba (alms). 

I am extremely doubtful if the system 
of education advocated in the Codes, vyas 
ever followed universally. I have reason 
to think, that it was mainly devised for 
the children of the Brahmins. However, 
be that as it may, I have no doubt that 
it is impossible to be re-introduced as_a 
part of the general scheme of education in 
India of to-day. lam also positive that 
it is detrimental to the sort of character 
we want to develop, nay we must develop, 
in our boys and girls, if we are to keep 
pace with the rest of the world, in their 
march onward. Our boys and girls must 
not be brought up in hot-bouses. They 
should be brought up in tbe midst of the 
society of which they are to be members. 
They should form habits and legra 
manners which will enable them to rise to 
every emergency. They should learn to 
rise above temptations and not shun 
them. The world is a “temptation.” It is a 
place to enjoy, so long ns by doing so* 
one does not injure oneself and others. 
So long as one is loyal to tbe society in 
which his lot has been cast and towards 
which be has social obligations, (me 
commits no sin, by taking to the pleasures 
oflife in a moderate degree. 

Boys and girls must learn their social 
’obligations, when in their teens. To 
segregate them at such a time is to 
deprive them of the greatest and the best 
opportunity of their lives. The idea of 
having Ecfioofs and co/feges nncf CniVer- 
sities in localities far aws^ from ^the 
bustle of city life and from the tempta- 
tions incidental to it, is an old idea which 
is being abandoned by the best eduta. 
tional thinkers of the world. The n&w 
idea is to let the boys and girls be sf^r- 
rounded by the conditions of life in which 
they have to move and which they have 
to meet in alter life. To let boys a'nd 
girls grovT in isolation, ignorant of the 
conditioas__ of actual life, innocent of the 
social amenities of life, with no esperietice 
of the sudden demands and emergencies of 
group life is to deprive them of the roOst 
valuable element in their education. The 

aim of education is to fit men and womm 

lor the battle of life. \Vcdo not want to 
cenvert thtm into acchcritcs ardascetics. 



“'JATIOXAL 

The boys and girls of to-day are the 
Citizens of to morrow Prom among 
them most come oar statesmen, admmis 
trators, generals, inventors, captains of 
industry and mannfactarers, as much as, 
onr philosophers and thinkers and teachers 
Even soand thinking to be nseful for 
practical purposes of life must be based on 
a full knowledge of the different phases of 
social life All life is social We are 
heginmng to realize, that the best social 
thinkers of the world have been those who 
were brought np in the full blaze of the 
social conditions ol the time and who had 
personal experience of how men m general 
lived and how they acted and reacted on 
«ach other 

In my judgment, it is not a sound idea 
w make an anchorite of a boy or a girl 
Boys and girls should have every opportn 
nity of seeing life, moving in life eipe 
nencing the shocks and reactions of life 
Boys brongbt np to isolation and girls 
brought up m Pardab make very poor 
men and women Often they have wen 
»«a eaecurabiog to the first temptation 
they came across They wreck their lives 
from want of experience and want of 
serve 1 am speaking from actoalexper 
nwce hot that men Vacated in ordinary 
•chools and colleges are always better 
but that at least the former have not 
•hown any supenonty m bandliog sitna 
tions which arise of being thrown into 
social conditions to which they wcrr 
strangers before Aly experience justifies 
ffle in saying that the former go to greater 
extremes in laxity of character and loose 
pess of behaviour than the former They 
mck the power of adjustment It is my 
desire to impress upon my countrymea 
With all the earnestness 1 possess and 
^th all the emphasis I can lay, the abso* 
wte desirability of giving np the antiquat 
*d idea of bnngmg np boys and girls in on 
atmosphere of isolation Boys and girls 
shonld be treated more as comrades 
father than dependents and inferiors and 
slaves We should extend to them onr 
fullest confidence and encourage absolute 
frankness in them Instead of keeping the 
sexes away ue should bnng tbemtoge 
ther la xaj judgment greater harm is 
done by keeping them apart than by 
hnnging them together I know I am 
treading on delicate ground Ptejadicu 
and sentiment accumulated by centunes 
of restricted life is all against it The 
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thing will come by degrees But come it 
mast and come it will 

It will be so much waste of energy not 
to profit by the experience of other 
peoples Out ideas of morality and de 
cency must undergo change Onr boys 
and girls must grow in an atmosphere of 
frankness freedom and mutual confidence 
Away with suspicion and distrust It 
breeds hypocrisy sycophancy and disease 
The future teachers and Gurus of India 
must learn to set aside the tone of com 
inand and authority to which they have 
hitherto been accustomed The boys and 
girls are not clay in their hands to be 
moulded into patterns of their choice 
That was a stupid idea if ever it existed 
They are living beings products of nature 
hertdity and environments They throb 
with the same impulses and desires and 
ideas as we do These impulses and desires 
require sane guidance They cannot be 
regulated by mere autbonty, or mainly by 
authority without infiictiog awful inju^ 
on their manhood and womanhood We 
comtaand them to do things, of the nght- 
eonsness and value of which they have not 
been convinced The result is a habit of 
slavish submission to anthonty 1 recog 
oize that we cannot perhaps eliminate the 
element of command altogether from the 
edocatiOD and bringing np of boys and 
girls They must, soaetiwes be protected 
worn themselves But the command should 
lx the last step, taken with reluctance and 
oat of a sense of nnavoidableness which 
comes by having otherwise failed to 
arouse an lotelhgent nnderstanding in the 
child 

Parents and teachers must learn to res 
pect the child and to have a feeling of 
reveirnce for it No Japanese ever strikes 
a child yet the Japanese children are 
models of reasonableness The Japanese 
maintain an attitude of respect towards 
their children They treat the children as 
their equals and always address them as 
sneb They never cnticise them The nse 
of the rod is absolutely unknown in Japan 
es« homes Harsh language towards 
children or an expression of anfrer is very 
rare The Japanese code of life is very 
strict in certain respects It exacts strict 
obedience and stnet discipline from every 
ahzen Japanese soldiers have earned a 
name for their high sense of duty and for 
stnet disapline bat that comes more out 
of a traditional love for the country and 
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BOTereigo. than hr enforcing authority 
and penalties in childhood. In short the 
system that stresses the authority of the 
teacher or the parent, which is based on a 
snsplcton of human nature and buman 
tendencies, which is distrustful of child- 
hood and youth, which is openly out for 
control and discipline and subordination, 
which favours empirical methods of peda- 
gogy which has no respect for the in- 
stincts of the boy and the girl is notan 
ideal system to produce self-reliant, aggres- 
siye (in order to be progressive), men and 
women that new India wants. I come to 
the conclusion, therefore, that any wide- 
spread revival of the ancient or medieval 
systems of education is unthinkable. It 
will take us centuries backward and I am 
certain that the country will not adopt it. 
Mrs. Besant of course does not advocate 
it. But 1 know that there are groups of 
people in India who are iu love with that 
system. They are sometimes earned away 
by a partial praise of certain features of 
their system, by eminent foreigners and 
educationists. A system may be "fasci- 


natioK”, without being sound. It may b' 
hieWy interesting as an experiment. It 
miv be good for Governmental pnrposes, 
?et harnSul from the citizens’ point of vjsP- 
It may be good for producing certain types 
burharmta if adopted for the nation as a 
whole. I would beg of my countrymen 
not to be carried ofi their feet, by the 
praises which the foreigner, sometimes, 
bestows on our literature and on our sys- 
tem. Some of them do so, oUt o> 
disgust with their own systems ol Ufc. 
Th^ do not wait to make proper com- 
parisons, but rush from one extreme to 

inother; others only mean to pay a gener- 
ous compliment. Some perhaps mean 
mischief. We should not be aBccted either 
bv their praise or by their condemnation. 
We are in a critical period ol our life, and 
It behoves ns to weigh things in their 
true perspective, before laying down poll- 
' cies and*^ making plans 

uphuilding of the nation. What is re 
quiredis a sober study of the situation 
betore making plans. rx,. 


THE REAL P0E.\1S 

Surely all this world is a fair garden, 

With poems spriuemg up as plentiful 
As leaves in summer, or stars in winter time. 

For when I overbear poor people’s tales, 

Or children chatting, or schoolboys’ eager shouts, 
It seems to me they who forget themselves 
Talk poetry. 

Butifl told them so 

They would but l.augh ; for poetry, they think, 

Is a great mystery. 

Aud so it is. 

And good it is that all the world is lull 
Of this mysterious beauty life creates 
Unknowingly, as flowers that bloom and pass 
Beyond their prime ungathered ; good it is 
That common things should be this mystery. 

E. E. Speight. 
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Asram, 

f a welcome visit from 

tad c?me fo"s”ef who 

school Th and the poet’s 

aoccessfullv of these had, quite recently. 
Petroirrail^nnd^^F^P'^ ^ loogjourney from 
and rr “ ^ Moscow, throunh Persia 

They 'Vad°?J’it'”'“r’i. '’' 0 ®'’" Gulf 

Iheiavfn?? with great hardships on 
as SJ bad md" d'’?'r''‘P‘' '^aaa'a 
hortnrf as ,1. “« of 

these three ”“'i' ont One of 

Keren, keJa'’ ‘"tetary to Mr 

leader S'"’ J" “ t"”'. had been the 
Wife n>aa Rusian Revolution llis 
lady, who Se°me'd“?T'”K''''”’-a pale silent 
Ereat .JfT passed tlirooffli 

« mo ®"‘ ‘I'l ° 5 » "‘P ■atereslfd 

the three t«i n®® Rassiao. sxhom 

«nhis Calcutta, 


THE EYES OF THE BLIND 


fiowifl, 'fl' ‘ ® childlike face and wavr, 
he ha/'f,£**'" his infancy 

WitheamT™ bat he seemed 

PaoT A. be bnghtest of ail the com 

beraAu free movement and 

'atereaf?4 *tunibled He as most keenly 
and everything that I described, 

'a^rlv of M listened most 
talked ’^ben the latter 

themo 7 t!!jf^ ^’*0.®“”*®’““*^ be asked 
Bolour 'i questions On leaving 

Russia; * 1 ' “>sbt the blind 

paper wf, oh ‘fc*?.™/ tbe station,a 

to bad wntten and asked me 

Pea«d >t I ehose As it ap 

buman m ® ‘^oeument of great 

oQer^i*- ” At.*®*’ ^ certain that I might 
the acceptance to the readers of 

follows ™ Review » The paper rnn. ns 


to a blind 

psychiMi way does it afiect-his 

always befn'^ ^ These questions ore 
^’^tore society, and many able 


wnters have attempted to answer them 
I knew a good worker for the Blind in 
?T‘“ t° the wort 

and with bitter feeling she wrote man 
‘Psychology of the Blind,’ 

;E^n‘.h74'£.Td””'"”- 

' 4 ®P^®> fbe immorality 

oftlie blind as one of their cbaracfenstic 
features In western Europe complaints 
are always made of the weakness and 
helplessness of the blind In order to 
eradicate this evil swimming, cychnsr 
skating rowing and other sports are 
taught at many schools in tbe West All 
this of courre, should make the blind 
physically strong bat very often the 
workers go much further In the com 
pounds of many schools, the paths are 
arraoged in such a wav, that the blind 
may easily know where there is a turaine 
where there are steps where there is an 
entrance and so on A sighted person is 
sent with tbe blind when travelling on a 
railway or by tramcar In a new and 
well kuown home for blind soldiers m 
London, it appears that mat paths are 
arraoged, even indoors, so that the blind 
may walk freely from one roomtoanother 
I should not wonder, if, after living m 
such a well accommodated dwelling the 
blind were unable to walk alone not onlv 
in tbe streets of London, bat even m 
their own compound 

•But if the blind of ^^cstem Eurone 
are helpless, we cannot say the same^ 
those in the East The Japanese blind 
person, from his childhood, has to earn 
bis living by massage He goes about 
here and there among the people in the 
pursuit of his profession The greater 

number of the blind are obliged to attend 

ordinary schools, m tbe same wav ss 
sighted students do, and they wall 7 ^ 
the streets of Tokyo as freely as in them 
compounds 

“« the Russian blind are selfish and 
pSS?<hki''d the same of the 

English blind Moreover, if it is true tn 
***^14®!*^®'^*'“'^°^ Europe Hook dull it 
would be quite wrong to say this of the 
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the East, one of these being ^ate of 
the blind in Asia I stayed ■" Jf P“ 
two years, and then I went to Siam, w 
the intention of starting work for ^e 
blind there I stayed in Siam ® 

but I was unable to do anything for the 

blind in that conntry, the chief «ason 
perhaps being, that a richer and more 

The Siamese 

Government, however, 


blind in the East There are writers who 
think that blindness, by putting a man in 
a oecnliar position towards the outside 
wo’rtd, strengthens his psychical iaculties, 
derelopes the senses more intensely, and 
enabled him to create for himself new ntd 
oriemal worlds full of beauty and splen 
our 1 remember a story of a blind man in 
Switzerland From his childhood, he used 
to hear about the beauties of the Alps, 
their fant'istic valleys full of wonderful 
flowers and glorious lakes surrounded by 
maiestic rocks He enjoyed all these things 
as much as the sighted did At length one 

ofhis friends, a doctor, restored bis sight 

by means of an operation The first thing 
which the man wanted to see was the 
mountains and their beautiful scenery, 
but as he gazed he grew sad and finally, 
throwing himself on the ground, he cned 
out ‘ Give me back my mountams ’ Give 
me back my valleys’ The reality was 
nothing in comparison with that which 
he had imagined ^ ^ „ 

‘ What, then, does blindness actually 
mean to the blind man himself ’ Does it 
mean that we are put m a dark place, 
where we know nothing of the things 
around us, or which way to go’ Or does it 
mean that we are placed in a dream land, 
without any limits to our imagination ’ 
Does blindness by isolating a man Irom 
the outside world, make him somewhat 
like an idiot, as is commonly supposed’ 
Or, on the contrary, does blindness, by 
the very fact that it separates him from 
his surroundings thereby strengthen the 
inner side of the blind man’s nature ’ And 
does Ills imagination consequently attain 
a miraculous power and flexibility ’ 

“I do not consider that personally I 
have enough experience to answer these 
questions But whatever blindness may 
mean to the blind man, in whatever way 
It may affect his capabilities we must 
emphatically maintain thal education, or 
instruction of some kind is more essential 
for the blind than for the sighted This 
fact cannot be denied by any one , it is 
self evident But how many people fail to 
realise this I How many Governments 
fail to recognize the necessity of education 
for the blind I Is it not a pity and shame 
that tins should be the case m our en 
lightened Twentieth Century ? 

“Now tl shall speak a little about 
myself I left Kussm more than 3 years 
n^o, m order to study a few snbiects in 


energetic and capable man 
was needed for this work The Sa 
Government, however, as 
Christian missionaries, promised to tumk 
over the matter carefully, when they had 
more time , „ _ q-i,* 

“From Siam I came to Burma Ihe 
first thing Which struck me, in the Moui 
mem Blind School, was the poverty ot tne 
students There are thirty three boys, oi 
whom about ten are orphans and about 
ten have only one parent the rema 
belong to the verj poorest class , hence 
none of the boys receive any assistance 
whatever from tbcir homes, but j 
entirely upon the School for 

clothing If they were even sighted 

children, they would have the to M 
society to help them Nevertheless we 
whole work of the Blind School is carr 
on by a few noble persons, who are leU t 
their own devices Society is quite indin^ 
rent to their work Society, ®eems, 
foreets the blind Even women, who take 


forgets the blind ovcu -f 

such a great interest m the blind of 
Europe, forget tbeir existence here in 
Burma Perbahs it is not the business ot 
Society to enquire how many fatherless or 
motherless children there are m the School, 
or how many boys have nobody in the 
world to help them But this attitude 
does not do credit to European Society in 
Burma and it is a great shame that the 
Burmese people themselves should leave 
their blind to the care of a few persons 
if the Buddhist people have no. confidence 
)□ the School let them take up the matter 
themselves There are thousands oi 
Pongyi schools all over the country 
supported by the people Could not a 
few schools for the blind be arranged on 
the same lines as these ? I mean that 
schools might be instituted, where the 
blind would be under the control of good 
sighted Pongyi teachers, who would 
instruct them in the Buddhist Scriptures, 
the method of treating various diseases, 
and other useful occupations The 
Burmese people should supply them with 
food, clothing and other necessaries of life. 



the eves Of the BUKD gjj 

P™=h,r, “xh ”fi‘ ° 

to accept the Bra^i. “‘“5 •* 

^' ndnra7be nS?‘i'*!?!i‘''”« t*»at the 


--W Society 13 qnite inointreot to 

the matter But the less attention Societv 
pays to the blind, the greater are thJ 
admiration and gratitude due to tho«e 
Who, iQ spite of being overburdened with 


thndmar be nh!. that the 

‘temselfJs for «her uork endeavour to promote theVr 

^ocation and become useful to their 
Iclion countrymen 1 hope that the blind 
ttitl no longer he regarded as people nho 
are punished for their sms m a former 
existence or for the sms of their oarents 
I hope that the blind vmII be reeocni<td 
People by svhom, as Christ sud ofa 
oliodroan. the ‘rrorls of God njar be 
made manifest ’ ^ ^ 


»’’«? should ‘ blmd. and 

fi-l-fs, cnitivate paddy 

rabhir ' SbrJfiis, cocoatiut tree/ 

'•“'lOMkS 9"'* P™'*’ of 

bnd fowls “ ^ ^"P 

'b'. bow l„ 'S J'"" '» 

Fpair boots fish, how to make or 

tot to They misht learn 

‘'“fi sKs IboSn ,”S'>»bles, fish 
•P‘0ntnp j , nearing 

«0 Vm/' »">i knijtmi;, as nellns 
5®«estic nmrn clothes, rearing of 
l^hes Th^f? «°<J other lioaseTiold 
P®'8ay. umU. *«h a 

»«ache« „ y’* control of sighted 

'',°“*‘*,floart8b. if it were well 
‘^*ciai5deni2 "ooldgain « 

the res. fl“Otnt>on from St John's 

^oloaT*"?^lore of all people Sacha the piper ends It ts signal "V 

f®' the'^twil ^'5 ^'■‘‘hant example also ^^'^osnesKo hassian blind man •' 
PoondjaJ,”„,vr<rT jrnr millions of The opinions of the younr Rn«ian 
“"tries *” Uestern '' hen I rend tbem, gate me mu^h to think 

^^Iptcsi ® result the blind arc obout The time has surclr come lor 

**sistanjf^ <^®ntinnally askirg for umted Indian effort,— claiming m the 

M ‘ to the h/.n^ *1 "“I?' of «0“raon humanity the vmpathr 

»raders^’‘°A/*'‘'"’«i"% hut ‘“‘he ““d 'opport of all sects ad^dcrerd^-ffih 

not blind who hitherto may help to work out, on the best and 

i'*t I Will nnt”I'r!5^i. f''f^* mistake soundest lines the problem Of giTjng eves 

Poloar whielf^^^,°^* here In the to the blind Tach proriace, ihrongh 

and nrf. ®“RPCsf”J’ own education department and tbroogh 


the blind who hitherto 

soonaestiine, . inriDg eyes 

—UT whir).' T i,’ "• r t ach proTiace, ihrongh its 

and Brf. h^Tf, saggcstcil, the own education department and throoch 
u ‘he Tjlmd "tV* «lso be taught colootanr eflort, (Iibcrallr aide*! It the 

"JSicne Won?! bodily and spintual oothonties) should trr to cover tli*whole 
the blind ^ receive proper attention, ground of blind child life Mr \ 

- - -f" shculo's words should iMecarefnllv remem 

empiataa/Zr rnw-i,„ 
that cdacatwa IS more essential for the 
blind man tbm for t^e^iglited” 

^^kiuggenerallv the ficnltvof tench 
theFarEast. is so much morr‘ 


5't«eo w'hr, '^onU become a useful 
ft he might 

f^^Ple to *” nron«ing the jungle 

ff'jobcrs and ‘hemselves of their old 

v,®'** ? Who w It"?**’ *“PC”tl , r.^ — ...., ,uc.,c-n.r» .. 

blind man mav nr.f'^kl! ‘bat the «a India and theFar East is"o m,?y°“'^^‘ 

SBwsiSiM 
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the Blind have used, at the 
Erosh-nko asserts) of 

ation of blind people which now goes on 
m mnny cities -the blind being used, as 
iSeS tools by the sighted m order to 
excite the pity of the charitable and bring 
money to themselves This is frequently 
done by parents who have blind children 
and it IS to be feared that sometimes the 
children’s blindness remains unhealed 
because of the cupidity of the parents 


The cases of individual blind JjpSgafS a« 
well known to the police, and if a sy y 
thetic inspecting officer were ^PP ^ 
who would work ' Vt 

voluotary f f rw’ au= many 


'’Td?not wish, however, m th.s hrjef 
Article to do more than ventilate 
whole subject for the the 

tion ol the Afodern Revjen readers, m w 

hcht of the statements made by my 

l^ssmn blind friend, Mr V, Eroslic 
Sbantwiketan C. F Andrews 


AUGUSTE BARTH 


. TA 'TvA.vteT A-rKn WITH THE AUTHOR’S PERinSSlOS 

Bt PRorussoR A^ n a , m r a s 


f <i.«fnurape from -conversation with him 

F ew Ijves have been more calm and many talents, which would have 

more simple than that of the solitary mark on the world, has our old 

scholar, who spending Ins last years | j,,g France through an over 

without any company except that of his ambition combined with 

old housekeeper, comured for the w^ nbnchalance of easy circumstances 
living counterpart of the pensive keot entirely within its own confines I 

phet ’ of Rembrandt Perhaps even after bave^ been allowed to have a look 

having passed his whole life bending oyer family register which was began 

bis books he would never have -y^ittcn father and which he continued 

any— our opinion is based on the authority ^ geping up to date, noting down, 

of his own statement— if an unique but invitation cards attached, the 

terrible catastrophe had not o\ertbrowo , marriages and deaths, which he 

with a single stroke all the habits oflus . to r of, in all the branches 

hfe We refer to the Franco German War “fff j ^,ly There we read that Marie 
ofl8701871 which, m tearing him away oi ms lamuy 

from the loy of living in his native town |J the 22nd of March 1834, 

ofStrasbourg, revealed to the Bader Cafe house, at the corner of 

of n critic and an author and ended by , . . that he was th® 

making him the universal and uncontested t pt.pnne Bnrth and ofMdrieVYil 

arbiter of Indian studies Without this f EtieMC Barth and otwari^^ 

profound convulsion Ins intellect and Tun„,„ ’the church of St ^ Thomas 

icnonledge would at the best, have been nnd that his 

of use to himself and to those friends of '^y <Ctneber hiS 

his infancy, whom he met at the ‘bras godfather 
Bvm- aaI whom Ins dsofosss^aid not 

mothS'i ’sresKrt \?^?ht';upm 

• A brasserie it a pebt c beerhoese vchere pe*»pl« the tchgion of hlS mother, he 
lattt, diiab beet nna spend ibeir time In chitcbat eviUCCd the highest rcspect fot that Ol Uis 
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father Jjo one was erer itiore exempt 
from intolennce and more hostile to all 
forma of persecution It was on the 
occasion of a public letter, which came 
straight from his conscience and m which, 
while declanng himself a Protestant, be 
raised his Toice against the shutting up 
of some convents in Brittany that we 
leamt to which Christian persuasion he 
belonged , and it was only after his death 
that an old Alsacian friend of his revealed 
that in politics he adhered 
to th* most traditional ideas We, cer 
taialy, knew that in conversation he was 
not always tender to the Republican 
uoTernment of France , but snch was the 
hberalism of this faithful reader of 
®®hats’ that we have beeiiableto 
Tisit him constantly during nearly thirty 
years without hia having ever felt in our 
oag conversations the need of making or 
a profession of political faith 
fir » ^oncation, which, he obtained 
nrst at the Protestant Gymnasium and 
«ett at the "Paen/te des Lettns of Stras 
°nre wehndonly the results recorded 
of Arts, the 15th July 1852 
acnelor of Sciences, the 3fd August 1853 
of Arts, the 29th July 1856 and 
roiessop of Logic and Knetonc »n the 
T®*‘'Keat Booxwiller. the 13th May 1857 
til.* M obtaiued leave of absence for 
!,"«ll<ge term of 186102, which he 
P **“®bParis, eae Jacob, \o 25 This 
in J® «*leDdcd for the terra of 1862 63 
n ® passed three rnouths there, for 
his theses tor Litt D He was 
muted a member of the Asiatic Societv 
'1 rans on the 12th December 1862 

y*^rs lattfT, ' A Study on the Bliaga 
hiovi c ’ ^^'’7 accurate in matter and 
fanished in style, was published by 
Germanigue ef Francaise (186H 
I,, that he had definitely found 

®D light w hich sprang 

i._, . ® a remote corner of Asia to throw 


origins of the V.est ’ What 
„ ^fhatledhis steps to Sanskrit and 
the man who eventually became 
Q„ P^^tiarch of Indian studies ’ This 
hn^r was throbbing on our 

th-.*— ® l°°g time was so interesting 
on.^ir® °ot but take the liberty, 

oni. ,5^ ®^P''^ting it to him Doubtless 
^ni b“ glad to hear the notes 
tv. jotted down, the same day on 
.b^insion of this improvised * inter 


■What dd 1 do dor ng the t me that elapsed 
b tweed tbe cosclas oo of mj stadiea is 1S3€ and the 
cnmineiKement of tnr collaboratioa witl) tbe HtTae 
Cra qaeia 1877 i Nothing more a mple to ei^a a 
ton mast only keep in mind that 1 have tbe tempera- 
ment ofs poodle el K-ays doc le Aod ready to follow 
h m who cares to lead rae After olitaia og my 
degree I had not tbe least inclination to devote my 
self to teach ng bnt I allowed myself to be wheedled 
by tbe then rector M D«!'»asso my old professor of 
Latin L terature at tbe FacalCy and found myself 
suddenly posted to tbe college of BouxwiIIer where 
I stayed fire years I was in charge of tbJ two upper 
classes of log c and rhetoric (and ID the first year I 
had an extra class alto the one next below) I 
taogbt a I ttle of everything ph losophy Greek 
Lata Itcratore etc. bat as acompeosatioa for tb s 
1 was excused from all tntelage over tbe classes 
wbkb was not the case with mycollagoes These 
latter were not very oterest ng Thev d d their dnty 
honestly aadknew their textbooks welt bnt were cot 
possessed of any general couture All tbeir le sore 
hours were spent ocsrdpsrtes or in playing b IIi 
ards Tb t could not sat sfy me I deemed it neces 
aary to take npa study to wb cb 1 Coald devote my 
leisore t me 1 was for a moment tb nking of tal ag 
np Malbceoatcs bnt oc second thoughts I dec ded for 
Saoskrit s mply oBt ofcanosity because it was new 
Ofeontse tbtrs could be uo qncst oa o( tarviog out 
a career for mys If nit andasfor the Academy I 
no more thought of sell ng my foo lo it thanof 
V s t Bg tbe North Pole .Moreorer it was (be last 
thing that would e*tr have eeeucred to me aad whtn 
Breal proposed it for me 1 was thunderstrsek 

Thus 1 took ep Saoskrit it was then more d £ 
colt to learB tbao It IS DOW In the abseeee of text 
books DOW available the only coarse left was to 
struggle on as best as ooe m gbt especially to a hole 
I ke Uoutwiller In tbe Psculiy of Strasbarg there 
vrasagoodman M Bergmaen by eame who waa a 
professor of foreigo Iteratnre nod who knew a 
IttleSanskrt but It was oF no use to him except id 
eaabtiog bin to indulge In etymolng cal specula 
t oos uotnacb help could be expected from him 
However if this stady tbeu presented d Sculties 
wfa cb have today d sappeared it possessed oa tbe 
other band an attract on which ic has since lost It 
was I iDitrd la scope and one could hope to grasp it 
10 Its ret rety Now a days it has become piuch too 
vast it ts au ocean which the stomach of Agastya 
alooe could swallow 

\ears laborious and pleasant How resolntely 
I struggled on ' Moreover tbe case with me was oot 
sobadtbtn as it is now I found t me for every 
thing First of all X bad to take the clashes (twenty 
five to th rty pup Is in all) and to correct Ibeir cop es 
Then three tunes in a week I met a student of tfaeo 
logy who had been sent to the college at an usher 
mud who really possessed some knowledge he how 
cter d d not turn out wel) Me read together all 
Artstophaaes and three-fourths of Plato Further 
more oueeven sg in the week and not without the 
complemeat of a b g pot of beer tbe turn came of a 
tcact’cr in the B gh school my FrendZ _ whom I 
coached for tbe B se and who has s oce d ed a pro 
fessor la Crest Together we stud ed Bngl sh and 
read the whole of Shakespeare apto the souuets 
And a book read a book learnt no taking down of 
any notes In add tlon to tb s we tnsde long excur- 
s ona on Thursdays and Sundays which enabled ns 
Into <fae bargain to have tbe pleasure of making 
dtuwiagf 
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We may reter in this connexion to Ibc 
unobtnisne personal rercembrance winch 
crept into the pathetic notice, dedicated in 
1873, by \«Ruste Barth to the memory of 
Eugene Ensfcldcr, one of his fellow stu 
'dents, who was two years lusjumor The 
latter was n born artist but his family 
insisted on mating him n clergyman In 
1870 he became the Vicar of BouxwiUcr, 
where he found his friend already estab 
hsbed He had not renounced his art, 


November 18G9 hts motherjs long iHne'S 
culminated in her death The following 
year took place the war nnd^he year 
after, the exile ,, 

The siege of Strasbourg quite naturally 
found him there, m lus native town, fortne 
defence of which he readily took tip 
He once told us. how on the days tne 


besieged made a sortie, his father waitrf 

r i.r— 4.1— 4.i,r»oi„ 


for him on the threshold of Ins 
have a glimpse ofhim from a longer ajs 
1... In nn ea* 


tance, m case he ever came back In 


which w as to become Ins sole occupation, lancc, m Hie isles of the 

executing counter of patrols on one of., tne isiesw^^ 


Khmc, he killed m single combat a I’ftner 
amen fusilier, who had first fired ^ b 
and who. he wrote to us on the^‘“°; 

\\cighed heavily 


August 1914, “had never weighed heavny 
upon his conscience” As early ns th 
month of August 1871, Etienne Barth Ic t 
Strasbourg with Ins two sons and an 
three, unwilling to submit to the German 


MIIIU^ I.U auuuiib bbf b*— . 

occupation, went to settle together 
Geneva Their father had two old friends 
there, but the elder son found time bang 
somew Imt hea\ ily upon bis bands i 
was then at Geneva a reading room, wnico 
still exists nnd where we know Ins roemorj 
IS faithfully preserved up to the 
day. it was there that he had the occa 
Sion of reading the J?evue Cntique, foimd 
ed four years before the war One nay 
w hen he had just completed the perusal ot 


and he spent his leisure time in 
drawings direct from Alsacian life “These 
rural studies,” wrote Auguste Barth,* 

“led him naturally to landscape drawing 
which, as a true townsman, he had, 
hitherto, totally neglected I ha\ c had the 
good fortune to be Ins humble companion 
in this new apprenticeship Many Thurs* 
days were thus employed in trudging on 
hill nnd plain, from Lichtcnherg to 
Saverne We left early m the morning nnd 
did not return till late m the mgnt , I, 
bringing back with me, some frightful 
daubs and be, some ITeautifnl and judi 
cious studies ” The writer is, indeed, too 
modest, he was far from being without 
artistic talent and till lately, as long as 
his sight permitted him, he coatinued m 
bis holidays to paint landscapes 

Presumably his growing deafness in wnen ne nau ju»», 
dneed him to leave the University and take Bbamiat nl'isa of A Bergaigae, it occurrea 
this “renewable” leave which to he to him to note down his ■thoughts on i_ 


5% as to be 
extended indefinitely Better equipped, 
thanks to the libraries, first at Pans, and 
then again at Strasbourg, which he had 
no idea of ever leaving, he continued the 
study of Sanskrit for the mere pleasure of 
mastering it, without any idea of making 
-a show before tbe public of what he had 
learnt The article in the Revue Gerniani 
que, which we have just mentioned, had 
been ‘ drawn out of him,” he said, by a 
family friend These studious leisure 
hours mixed with intervals spent at the 
‘ bras«ene” and varied by some journeys, 
glided away peaceably in tbe midst of his 
relatives His father, formerly a trades 
man’s clerk became in 1897 cashier of the 
‘ Canal da Rhone au Rbin" and, submitt 
iDg his resignation in 1867 at the age of 
sixty, finally retired from business No 
thing seemed likely to disturb the easy life 
of a family so well united But the time of 
tbe great ordeals approached On the 3rd 
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to him to note down his -thoughts __ 
and the account, which was the outcome o» 
this idea, he forwarded to the i?er»e which 
published it on the 4th May 1872 Such 
was the commencement of a collaboration^ 
winch was to be so fruitful m its results 
Geneva was, however, nothing but a stage 
on the route to Pans , but here, it is much 
better to let Auguste Barth speak for him 
self , 

‘ Meantvbile my father tny brother and fflys*“ 
Went on a journey to England and returned v** 
Paris On leaving the P L M station my 
suddenly addressed me saiyng 'After all we ni'gnr 
as well be here as at Geneva’ Always obedient i 
assented and tbonght no more of it. But my father, 
kept oa nursing his idea And so on the death oi 
one ofhis old Geneva friends and soon after, of mV 
brother Edmond we came to settle ourselvM «“ 
Pans For a long time we searched for a lodgm? 
My father insisted on having a honse not more th*“ 
two stones high He was still very vigorons ana 
active and I bel eved it was only a hobby as oia 
people occasionally have We used to run np the 
ascent of Mt Saleve and at Geneva we lived In the 
top storey of a big house wh ch commanded a superb 
view But my father bad taken a violent di«l ke for 
the staircase I understand his reasons better 

eventually installed onrselves at No 6 of the 



KiSrsrts."'’ ' “"i 

tIuHed me ftwaj ' “ ftccnmnlatiDg had not 


AUGUSTE BARTH 


1877'thlt“rt!''' “““'OKmeDt of July 
Paris aL i?,?"'; ““a, fixsd 4 at 
fama, 4SSr "-'"aa m his 

tiro had a hJir ““a 

Signs of * years longer, showing 

t^sc without anj of 

old age jn *ssaally accompany 

tecomractM °f 2»79. 

sorrow to m; 

ofilIn«s'nn ^ two weeks 

20th January 
dars the morarng. two 

BTth“"teJ3td birthday" ASkuste 
Iwe 80 t^^he continued to 

the Will of rt. * * perhaps through 

any desire of 

*«laimed ‘ L to loneliness) he 

P*rlj soeaV.y.^^ ®tory shoald pro 

graphy^ Tt“f^®*°“5ht for in his btbho* 
*he contmLh Illustrated by 

*>»hio?i;o^?h°°J he kept on fur 

theRerne Crjtique, Meliniae, 

to ^Histoire de$ Religions and 
tSaraots, the 

tiooa et ^ Aindemie de$ lasenp- 

th« Balletio de 


th« Balletio de 
““osfOM «5f Extreme Onenf These 
extent “1*'®*** ho« witness to such 
*“«Khtatf« ci^dition and 

®°ant ^ establish his para 

wntteo ?*^®"ty '^hey are. moreover. 
Vigorous o.^ language which was as 
have sift? ®°her Hut, when 

and their their style is excellent 

have nofw **t considerable, we find we 
and He who had 

P^aperlv many books did not 

Erea his ® single one 

*han ^Tade was no more 

Tarmoryn^ c" ®“ encyclopiedia and 
®“Jy a Saoscnres da Caaibodge 

stance IS of «s®ys The circum 

®°*’c cnrmJ2°?® ‘® perhaps still 

Own casf “4u r-h'®'" him argue on fats 
dead often panegyric of the 

tonxSy. for the living 

to plead frt, own conscience or even 
f' «fer to shortcomings If 

\”gaste Barth j obituary notice that 
of Gn.*-“®”h dedicated to the meraortr 


rronU bc lcreUedat him with equal force 
Immediately after ginog the I?it of th, 
fcjy »ork, piiblishrS by‘'b,s'frS,°,l£ 
with hi9 signatnre or aDooymousIy be 
at onw adds, not without / sriggeition 
of self examination -"All these pap 
as IS qnite eyident, have been SfttS 
as reviews of the works of others Several 
are oflarge dimensions almost as big as 
memoirs some of them are papers th« 
Garrra alone, m all Europe was, perhaps 

“f “em aii repl?te 
with the instest and the freshest 
exhibiting the most profound knowledge 
without any show of pedantry S,f 
how one feels that all this is driwa out 
of foil wells , and that on each point the 
author has done no more than oushed 
!,e"™'?a ' “/ columns, whi* 

he conld, in case of need, support with 
large reserves ' All the same, theJ were 
nothing but single articles, only modS 
reviews Abroad, however, there was no 
mistake .bout their worth f7cZ tbi 
very beginning, Garrez was gives a nlace 
.1 amongst the master^ 
and his authority was m several matteS 

largely recognised But things did not 
apwar quite in the same light amonest 
os, for we feel much more than we think 
a superstitions awe for a book, especiaHy 
if It IS a big one , as if one could not te 
profound, original and useful except in a 
volome and under a special cover We 
must, here, confess that Garrez was not 
appreciated, amongst us, at Ins high 

are out of the consideration m such a 
matter, but even by the learned public 
t °°* appreciated and, plainly 
yaking, be was not even recognised ex. 
c^t by his friends and a small number of 
CSS’ S*’' ‘he faithful adh? 

rrnts of oar Socicte Asiatique to which 
he was for a long time so devoutly attaS 
^ ,1? ’* Jisfwe was alwa^ 

txdervd to him thoroughly and well >. ™ 

Death, more merciful to Auguste Rarth 
stayed Its hand until his faL emerjed 
from tbs small circle of the initiate” IS 

the universal repnlatioa that he enmrS 
hen-verowed, tonsehis own exmesilm' 
to anything hut to the "simple il-Mra" 
when It entirely rested with him to weld 
to the pressing entreaties of the edftors 

speak, of G.rrrxf,Tu.h'S*on‘eVa',"*“L\' 
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importance and not tlie advertisement oi 
the fact that he was the 6rst to discover 
it As for writing a book simply to prove 
that he was capable of doing so, it uas 
the very last idea that would ever have 
entered his head 

Here, we must specially refer to his 
raaevsterial Histoire dcs Rthgions de F 
Inde written for the Encycloptdie des 
Science Rehgieases (18791 and continued 
by his fatuous BuJ/etins des Religions de 
node (1880 1902) which threw such a 
flood of light on the problems connected 
with the religions of ancient India He 
also took a considerable part in the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Epigraphy of 
Indo China To him we owe the first 
fasciculus of the Inscriptions Saoscntes de 
Cvmpa et da Catahodge (1885) and it was, 
again, he who after the death by accident, 
of A Bergatgoc assured, with the assis 
tance of Messrs Emile Seoart and Sylvaio 
Levi the pubhcatioa of the Inscriptions 
Ssnserttes de Campa et du Cimbodge 
(1893) He took upon btmseU the task of 
deciphering the Sanskrit and Pah tosenp 
tioos collected in Siam by Lucten Pour 
nereau (Le Siam ancien t I, 1895) and 
to complete the second volume left un 
finished of the same work (1908) When 
the archaeological commission of Indo 
China undertook its first great publica 
tion, that of the photographs brought 
back from the Bayon d Angkor Thom by 
the mission of H Dufour and Ch 
Carpeaus, it was again, he who was 
entrusted with its direction Finally be 
hailed witn ]oy the establishment m 1898 
by M P Doumer of 1 Ecole Francaise 
d Extreme Orient Not content to colla 
borate with Messrs Btial and Senart m 
drawing up the chart of its foundattoa, he 
traced, in a letter to its first director 
M L Fmot, a programme of work winch 
was at the same time both ideal and 
practical For, of all ot qualities of his 
latellect that which perhaps is the most 
astounding, is the extraordinary p'netra 
tion with winch this sedentary scholar 
coala imagine at a distance and without 
actually seen ‘them the minutest 
tli Asiatic hfe On this point, 

competent persons 
One day,” writes M P 


is unanimoas 
OUramnre, 


w « I, Xt ? '“"'fersation which I 
trovflVr IrvM*’ iBustnous 

his opinion no 
one hid llic nslit lo speak ot things Iniian 


who had never set lus foot lu India I 
thought otmvahdatiog this ludgmeot 
citinff the example of Barth ‘M Barth, 
he rejoined, ‘but this is just the exception 
which confirms the rule ’ ” 

Meanwhile the titles and honours 
which be never courted, came to seek 
Auguste Barth in his studious retreat 
Member of the Societe Asiatiqae since 

1862, of the bociLtd de Lingmstiqae since 

1873 he was successively nomiuatea and 
elected honorary member of the Genoots 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappeo oi 
Batavia, on the 8th June lb86 , titulary 
member of V Academic des Inscriptions « 
Belles Lettres on the 3rd February » 
Grand Officer of the Royal Order ofth® 
Cambodge on the 10th March ISQ* 
honorary member of the Royal A.«atic 
Society of London on the 7th May 1895, 
member of the committee of the Jouwai 
Saraofs on the 19tb December 189oi 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour on tee 
31st December 1895 , foreign mem^t oi 
the Konioklnk Instituut voor de *f^V» 
Land , en Volken Kunde vanNederlaodscn 
Indie associate member of JAeaa/an^ 
Royale des Sciences of Amsterdam (section 
of literature and historical sciences) oo 
the 13th April 1896 , honorary member oi 
the American Oriental Society on the 
14rth August 1898 , Commander of the 
Order of the Dragon of Annam, on the 
10th February 1899 , correspondic? 
member of the Imperial Academy oj 
Sciences of Petrograd On the 29 th 
December 1902 , member of the Coatais 
Sion orchaeo/og’iqrtie de V Ind^ Chine on 
the 18th January 1908, doctor honons 
causa of the University of Louvain on the 
10th May 1909 When bis eightieth 
birthday drew near, his friends could not 
think of a better way of serving at 
and the same time, the well merited 
renown of the scholar as well as the i® 
terests of science except by bringing to- 
gether m one comprehensive pubhcatioo 
his works which were scattered about i 
many reviews At their instance, h* 
consented to draw up the list of his work* 
himsell, but on the condition ofmakioS 
drastic supressions In spite of tbe*e 
dreadful loppings og the works of Auguste 
Barth do not fill less than five volo®** 
m octavo • In the course of a 

* ^StiaraateaasO’indiatihme CEorres deAcK"''** i 
Oattl rtcnf,lJ«»al occasion de son qaatfe-TioS*'®. ^ 
anumnwre Pans E Leroo* 
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gfc’ ,'. ii-' -4 

jeftj- not fir froTi the Ii;.ht house He vrore 
It siilor • cip nml passed the #rreater rart 
of Ills ■ojoiirn there, on th- beach lount' 
iQjr reading painting nnd bathing He 
was in his yonth an exccncnt enimmer 
and remained so in his oil age Side be 
side with the entries regarding his UniTef. 


and affeelingtp'eeh his'‘okl 
arade bronghttothe scholar and *0 
tribute of admiration ofhts 
coafreres throughout the world and 
out how the chronologi 
®^^*’** collectiOB, while furaisb 
"^t picture of the scientifie ncti 
tnZ® whole his- 

daring nearly half a 
Wif-!! t'^* 7 mach touched Auguste 
*fyl usual ‘bonhomie 
_v standing on the eery spot 

wmJ! ° ^a*'*** t^' prayers 

‘°^prononnceil before his codin 
fo«m '* i" spacious working 
***' first storey of No 10 roe 
from-u^”' where he receired eisitors 
*hat our 
*® conjure up the 
grand old man wear 
' sffJ aad lieanl outheehio 

»v. *"* ^^shion o( the second Empire 
v®*®* always ready, with great gooil 
fro«®?^ to allow himself to lie disturbed 
froS iv ‘^oojtaat reading It was also 
that be maintain^ a coosi 
On, a°f«*poiidence with his nomer 
of (,.7^“°*,°°“ with the greater number 
Tndianism It is de 
*1^®^ *1”* correspon 
«fj Y"® collected and some extracts 
tin*<.V*’i°f Pabhshed , for he wrote his 
th^f letters with the same alert pen 
find iT.* h‘* articles with nnd wc 

1“* lamihar conrer 
comr^ always full of jnspiration ao<I 
0 uT^.v "7 handling every subject with 
pedantry but with no 
hentnL^f.'L®’?’^ power which is the 
intelli.5^ traditions of French 

Paiai^fl . summer regularly, he 

'a the little port of 
exmn.«* °”ly shelter in the whole 
P ^e of the wild sandy shores between 

■ som^f* ^*’1 eontalfi* •fte f the In^ci 

S llin« mIk. which •ill «erre «t the tiiine 

•’“* •• “ ffoollipwe « 
Pf«f*ee yP ch If worth *«li)jj BBil »» 

S«»n whfchBrS^^l^v' • ipicsh of M 

•* »rc worth rcaciog 
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site degrees we have found noted care 
fully. In his own Inn Iwnting, that he had 
been awarded a medal hy the riiimane 
Society on the 20th December 1835 and 
again a diploma on the 7th May 18"G 
nad he himself has shown us the distant 
buoy in the roads of Audierue which wns 
the ordinary goal he nimed to reach each 
time he took his bath Of these swimming 
excursions he—alwaysn methodical man— 
carefully noted the number in pencil year 
after year on the walls of his cabin The 
country people, comparatively ignorant 
could not easily guess what ’the old her 
mitoflhejetty ns he was pleased toeall 
mmselr might he by profession As he 
had been deeoratetl on the centenary of 
the Ffcnch Academy they wrongly lup. 
posed him to have retired from some mvs 
tenous ofliee in the navy IJut their simple 
souls were not mistaken in their estimate 
of the kind ness of his heart nnd the benuty 
of his character and he was ns universally 
loved nnd respected amongst the fishermen 
of the Dreton Const ns nmongst his col 
leagues of the Palais Mazarin 

Meanwhile the years passetl and httle 
by little dug many gaps aroand him He 

saw disappear, one after another his 
friends of infancy When the Inst corapa 
nion of his youth had passed away he 
sighcl to think that he was left alone to 
recollect how joyous nnd gay some sixty 
or sixtyfive years earlier, had been such 
nnd such a particular round of marbles or 
of top this or that swimming party adrift 
on the wnters of the Rhine In vam his 
eyes searched around him for some one 
with whom to rake up these old memories 
‘ People often speak he said, 'of the 
egotism of old age, but is not the major 
part of this egotism due to loneliness?’ 
The ▼ounger generations of Indianists 
intimidated by Ins prestige nnd perhaos 
kept at an arm s length "by hts extreme 
deafness did not know him well or knew 
him scarcely at nil After Michel Oral who 
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Senart and SylvaiQ Ldvi, we have be Uf,;! to feel that I am so useless and , inca- 
learly the last-Einot for whom he had a boU to feel tj^g guard somewhere 

special predilectiouaud ourselves-to proBt PaWe even „Hch I could 

by his intellectual mtercourse In his c^ “'tJLlI as an. invalid and not as an 


bVhrs intWtuarmtercourse. In his case ^invalid and not as an 

however, the mental powp were preserved anter only a ,,t „akes my bones 

intact to the last, though he whimsically ‘‘Iff „ tiblv tells on my health. 

were ^re. such 


complained ol ■'having no more memory acne anu pcrcepvin , _ 

lettthanarabbitandnomore brain than These outbursts oi n 

- chichen.”. But alreajf_ his hitherto «- ffas ‘he reticent dia^^n 


a chicken.” But already his hitherto «- go ercitiog aday as this, -- 

ccllenl health was giving him cause for that, evM on s era , 

complaint and in 1905 it was at such a fe't. “> f oacluuin. 

l“^r^‘‘oVd‘'e^arfureSr1Sia» >f i'^'S'^ca] u^\^uirm^yse5? 

*SyalS%“h?gr‘’he“h?o wrevcntuallyeihaustedtorem 
slacken until it deBrntcly ceased m 1911. in his life bis 

His constitution, however, was so he gave up for the hrst time in ms 
strong that he would, undoubtedly, have perished sufiered fro® 

been preserved to us if the war— his second The disease he ince. y 

Fraoco-German war-had not broken out. went on have^bims'^f 

It took him by surprise as it did us all already L,*?. to Se private 

though perhaps a httle less than it did carn^, severaUimes before, t p 
most of us. As early as July, he had, as hospital of St. Jean-de-Die . ^ 

usual, gone back to Audierne. When, on he breathed his las ^ 

the l4th August, he came to know of the 1916 at about five o'clockiothe^af^^^^ 


thel4th August, he came to know of the at about five o ciocitiDv 

entry of our troops in Mulbouse he wrote Two days befoffe he bad .3 ... the 

\l I : "What . I momentous occurmnee fbhe enquiries nbouc ^e t;”=tehl= of t ^ 


to us; “What a momentous occurrence u:- undr rests intt 

this I ■'How quickly hearts must have beat trams to Brittany. H aehaise till^ 
S Alsace! The hones of my father must yo-'t « «'' ''“'S 
Ivnre stirred in his prave. and for nivsclf, m obedience to 11 


in Alsace! The bones of my father must jii we 

.have stirred in his grave, and for myself, m obedience to ad'drrss 

I never before regretted so much that I am written on , a_ ofroshoarg 

not some 40 or 50 years younger that I book-it may be carried over to 
might be over there, in the ranks with my for final burial ^ tjjat 

knapsack on my back “ Let it not for May it be, as v.;as his ardent desire, tna 

an instant be supposed that he abandoned nnVice any- 

himself to a blind optimism: his critical No one should seek in this -.fnwit* 
sense is always wakeful and he immediate- thing bnt the truthful ,, A„nag 

ly adds, “But to ensure that the moral ness who knew Auguste Barth w 
cflect may be lasting it is necessary that the last thirty years of his , nH 

the operation also should he lasting. It does not flatter himself that he k 
should he a really strategic move, striking about him. This wiUbe^our exc . 

across the passes of the High-Vosges being obliged to have mixed . VP. — 
mountains, menacing the rear the personal reminiscences with the inio 

Germans in Lorraine and obstructing their tions which we have 5°^ 
communications with southern Germany, collect for the sake of the future bisto , 
nihcrwise. it would be only a repeti* ofindianism. As to somc_consiaernp_^^^.^ 


Otherwise, it uc um. 

tion on a grander scale of 


y a repctiv ofindianism. As to somc^consiaerwn .. 

.. w. the attack his role as ascientistandhisraoral port 

of Saatbruck in 1870.” But W"« nenm-nn tkp nnestion cannot be ta».c« 


Ol tjaaturucn m 1870.” but it his 
intellect secs clearly, his heart is flutter- 
ing with excitement to the brenktug 
point. “The imbolisation,” he adds, "is 
without any fuss or 


being cnrriciT on 

ado. The parents weep and ocquiesce 

when their sons leave them for the front; 


his role as ascientistananisraorui 
as a man, the question cannot be_ ta 
up here. The judgment of masters is n^v 
the business of pupils ; and moreover, . 
lack at the present moment the breno 
of margin nnd the distance of honro 


which Is necessary for making a 
estimate and conveying a definite apprr* 
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cjatioQ o{ the wotk as vrell as the work 
man We loved him for his little fanlts, 
as for his great qualities for his occa 
sioaal fits ofobstinacj as for his habitaal 
breadth of wisdom , for his causticity of 
jvit as for hjs beacvolence , for his carp 
ing criticisms of the Govemment as for 
profound attachment to his country 
Above all vje admired, unreservedlT, his 
oarTellous lucidity of intellect which lo 
all matters went straight to the core , 
his unircrsal mastery of knowledge which 
was an loexhaustihle fountainhead open 
to all other seekers his height of dis 
latcrestedness and impartiality where 
the independence of hi« modest fortane 
olaced him from the first and where 
the thorough honesty of bis nature main 
tamed him to the last Snch were the 
most marked features of fais physiognomy 
so complex and so nchly modelled these 
also apparently those which the for 
E<tful fntare will teraember But how 
many delightful traits and delicate tints. 


how many details of light and shade are 
destined to be lost when the few memoirs 
whcKin he stiU survives will have in 
their tarn disappeared W Senart has 
admirably expressed it m bis farewell 
address-bushing straight from Ins heart— 
which he delivered on behalf of the 
Society AsiaUqae in the meeting held on 
the 12th May 1916 There we can read, 
formulated by the voice of a peer, the 
jadgment here missing 

Por*IoDgtcie doabllcM In lorTerlog (b « pre- 
ctom gelUry o{ the KftlUttd t<i*rs oi Bftrih the 
new geotrat on of worker* will find lometh rjr of 
(bat ttreegtheo ng joy wfa ch we lohale in Ibetereee 
wimospheic of • jcleeK fo rsit nod lo prcc re eo 
•ot d and to alert Bnt we alas wl o knew b to and 
IwitAkosn wtthalltatw wthwt the X'tattvt part 
of b * aecrtt We alone sball bare been able to 
measare how nocb tbe Dobleoei* of ao aol cne ebar 
aeter ibeaiapl tadeofan intellect rijaal to tbe ac- 
coaipl ibcnent of all tasks ibe toundness of an secor 
raprUeiademevt tbe aettee aad peotopt (eat b tj 
of a heart of ftold, comb ned with (be ^nal t ei of a 
aebolar IB acker ns • fisvrt tmlT It bis ran 
Isbed aod la ran sbiDsbssbeqneatbed to as a nel 
aoeboix which Dotb eg will eossole 


THE WEDDING DRESS 


Bhat IS it Rant] ? 

, t youknow that tu-dny IS Snshy’s 

nirthday ? So they are going to hold 
aian^ dress party at their place I 
riu”? to go dressed ns the goddess 
^vshmi'But I have not got n red san 
mother has sent me to yon She said 
rJV yon had got lots of beautiful sans 

®f Benares silk ’ 

‘*^7 dear, we are old fashioned people, 
or things tvoold not be to your taste, 
JQ® art very modem and have taken 
‘O going to the Mem-Sahib s school " 

There now Kangndt bow von talk 
‘“hesare 1 t\hat if von are old fashioned? 

IS not Lakshmt even more old 
mshioaed than yourself’ Now please do 
Open your trunk and let me see what yon 
have pot •’ 

, * had to sit np at the urgeucy of my 
j Cranddauchter s manner I nu 
oekeil my trunk nad took out nearlv 
or twentr fire sans W aves of 
~ Wtie creep and pink rolled along the 


floor of my room, with glittering golden 
and silver flowers and leaves bat none 
found favour with the cntical little girl 
As soon as I took out one she torced up 
her nose and exclaimed, ‘ This wont do 
Raugadidi '‘Laksbtm wont lookngbtin 
it ” 

I gave It np in despair and said, * Then 
darling, lam afraid 1 shall not be able 
to suit you You must try elsewhere ’ 

My little darling stood there with « 
sniky express on on her pretty face and 
showed not tbe faintest sigo of moTine 
Suddenly she exclaimed. But Raugadi, 
wbat do you keep in that box of white 
stone, there by the ‘lie of the big iron 


That marble box • I had quite for 
gotten it It must be about forty 
ye^’TS sia“e tba* day, when I first pat 
my foot within tbe thr'‘shold of this room, 
drcs«ed la tbe red siIL of a bnde with 
tinkling anklet<> on and anuoioted with 
sandal paste That little box stood then 


S50 

in that very place. Its colour was then 
like the fresh sea-foam, that crests the 
■waves of the blue ocean : now it has 
taken on a yellowish tinge with the 
passage of time. I have gone on seejng 
it nearly every day of my life, hut some- 
how it has escaped out of my memory. 

I turned to Ranu and said, “Ranu, 
that was a fortunate reminder of yours. 


I too was young 
beautiful 


You might get the very thing you w 
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woman's life history, 
once. And do you , , . 

lady readers, that I too had a time, 
peonies' eyes clnng only to me, ercn n i 
stood among a thousand pretty girls 

I was born in an ancient nristocrahc 
family.. Loohed at from the onts^.de,__ we 
retainers 


wanted wanted nothing. 


my wed- wealth, a great ancestral house, retainer 

.itr Tfir«f nnd servants innumerable. I ooi 


in this marble box. It contains ...^ , - 

dingdress. 1 pat it tbere.the day I first s^ thTiisiar want, of 


made my appearance in this house and 
I have not touched it ever since. So long 
as youraunt Kalyani was alive, she used 
to take it out frequently, shake and fold 
it and make no end of it. But after her 
death nobody paid any attention to it 
any more. I will take it out *for you, If 
the worms have leftanything." 

The box was secured by a small old- 
lashioned brass lock. 1 picked out its 
key after a"good search among my large 
bunch of keys. I was doubtful whether 
the lock would yield to this rusty little 
key, but my fears proved to be false. I 
pulled up the hd. 

Ranu cried outaloud in her delight, “Oh 
what a beauty 1 Rangadi, I have never 
seen the like of you I What do you mean 
by neglecting such a due thing ^ It is a 
mercy that the worms have spared it. 1 
see only two or three small holes. But 
it is still quite wearable. But how is it, 
that the box smells so beautifully of 
camphor 

“Your aunt Kalyani used to keep 
chains of camphor heads in it.” 

“But^what kind of an ornament is this, 
Rangadi? It looks like a chain of golden 
jasmines. -Such a thing, too, you have 
left uncared for in this old box ? Yon do 
neglect your things, I must-say that. I 
have a good mind to run away with it, 
hut I know mother would give me a good 
slap if I took away such a costly thing. 
Do you know, ever since I lost that ugly 
old broach of mine, mother docs not let 
me touch a single thing. So Lakshmi will 
have to be content with tinsel ornaments 
this evening. But X must hurry, else I 
should be late for the party.” 

My granddaughter danced off the 
room, with the red sari. I remained seat- 
^ on the floor, in front of the open box. 
Somehow I felt a great disinclination to 
get up. 

Do not scorn it because it is an old 


alter tour oroiucis, ou tiiw -• 

notice and care, which a girl gets ash 
birth portion, never fell to my ^ r 

long time 1 enjoyed all the _ 

affection which an only 
family of grown ups had a right to cxpec . 
When my little nephews and meces ma 
their appearances, I assumed the _ro 
aunt with due dignity and 
ance. My grandmother had na®™ 
Vidyut (Lightning). Many people 
the name 'Lotus-ejed’ to their bim 
children, but everybody with one 
declared that I had fully Justified my 
name. You may be sure that I was quiw 

conscious of the fact. I was as proud as 
anything of ray complexion aad 

beautiful face. My mother had a large 
mirror in her bedroom, and whenever i 
found her absent from her/oom, I went 
and stood before that mirror, admmng 
myself. I used to lean back my head and 
make the mass of my dark wavy naif 
touch the ground or dress it in as many 
fashions as I possibly could. , Sometimes i 
held up my beautiful arms, white as 
alabaster and rounded as the stalk ota 
lotus to the golden morning light and 
gaze at them with eyes of wonder. From 
my very childhood I refused to put on 
any colours except red or dark blue 
I was quite aware of the fact that these 
two colours enhanced the beauty of my 
fine complexion. My grandfather was 
alive then. He used to be greatly amused 
at my pride and say, “My dear, it will 
hi a hard job to 6nd out a suitable bride- 
groom for you, great beauty that you are. 
To my knowledge, there is only one person 
worthy of that honour, that being, my 
own humble self.” 

Though the scion of an old cons<*rva- 
tive family, my father cherished many 
modern theories and ideas. But as my 
grandfather was alive, he was unabk to 
carry most of bis theories into practice. 



sRitation was then KOing on in 
'^“'al.on of woosen 
,h^.. the modern pirtr, 

af It. bnt not ilanns 

mrl!' Ve"?’ 'atai'r to the nesf 

£,d '■'S”'’ to ttaoh me 

m2t™J"° swters-id lin Bnt the last 
'‘'‘‘I" faeonred card 
fk much more than 

a 7h«i Thej tad to make 

oroS^r ^ 8tndjiD;r lo as not to fail in 
\° their father in laiv. but 
than 

nerer «as any want 
or babies bcRan to cry 

orofw' duty required their 

t took to my 
the hnnf.°™ *r* I finished all 

loner ^“therhad brought into the 

bcRan to make 
whiek upon my father B library 

ojfntj aituited in the outer apart 

custom of our family to 
5t^o« fc ««sters to 

hi^ *“ their child 
case old order changed in my 

hwie tt.!!?!** daughter of our 

if .‘”5’ “Other, nor my grand 
^ouM lire without me a siogle 
abLt « 0"y questions 

Out f(5*' always gave me 

'imn I wnn;";."' J'OI’/V'IJ'SOI- 

remark ^ never failed to 

carl* Bnii,' ®“'' S’fl* '0 marnage 
we wf^i “'“«*< we must but because 
»f wr ^sr^ ''ohody would dare to object 
Kuhn 7 "^ otherwise Wc arc a great 
house daughters of our 

whoU !.» remained unmarned their 
say »• *’^r*a°d nobody had ooytbingto 


tue \\kddi\g dress 


tho«if^„V SrowiDg up. without any 
njotber .n!L marriage My grand 

It ■nrJi jometimes reminded others that 
age to think of my marri 

luserlfll"® received but scant hearing 
Was bpi« *s^®^ “ suitable bridegroom 
to sought for, but nobody seemed 

peonU energetic about it As the 
tenant* “s "ere mostly our 

faces ant! X 4 ^'^“' anjthiog to our 
our ha^k« anything behind 

notice **' “obody brought it to our 

Vven"» ® marriage had taken 

uer tn ”iy birth , my second 

-•^er too had been married when I 


was onite small My third brother was 
considerably younger than the elder 
OHM and now his marriage was about 
to be solemnised My grandfather wished 
*. «ry grand oflair, as he s^as 

doubtful whether he would live to e« 
any other festive ceremony of the family 
The bndc^Iect was the daughter of a 
poor house, bat as she was reported to 
be supremely beautiful, my grandfather 
consented to the match After the bride 
had been formally seen and chosen, he 
came to me and said with a smile, ‘ Mr 
dear, you think that your lieauty stands 
unnralled so you do not condescend 
even to look at this old fellow As J am 
quite tired of your imperiousness, I am 
""^R>n/r home n greater beauty than even 

I laughed at bis words but somehow 
I felt a little uneasy in my mind Mas 
she really more beautiful? Well Jet her 
come then I shall be able to judge 

The wedding itself was to be a tcit 
simple affair os the bride s father was 
a poor man but (be preparations that 
were being mide for the reception of the 
bnde m our bouse were meant to make 
op for all want of moguificenee m the 
wedding A great feast was to bcgiven 
moor house then all the family together 
with aneDorroeus number of fnends, rela 
tioas and guests, was to go out to a villa 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, and 
spend a festive week there Ample pro 
visions bad been made for entertaining 
the guests with dance, music and theatri 
cal performances 

The day of the home-coming of the 
bndeornred The festal clamour in our 
bouse wos great enough to be almost 
deafeniDg A band had struck up near 
the outer gate, and all the children had 
nsscmblrd there to listen to the music 
’*7 mother and my eldest sister m law 
were busy taking counsel together over 
the proper management of the various 
nlcs and ceremonies Nobody seemed to 
“W time to spare anti those who 
really di 1 the least went about with the 
most anxious faces 

v™ "‘u J all lli.s t.mo ? 

You woull laugh if you knew I was 

i««/ 1° the pretty 

4 oo every one of 

them to find out which suited me most I 
°wn defeat to 
aoother woman At last I decided upoS 
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a silk, whose colour was that of the dear came in their closed carriages. A crowd 
autumnni sky and it ^Yas embroidered nil of Bcnronts brought up the rear. 
over •with gOldcn stars. I let down ray It was already dark, when we nracow 
hair, which reached down to ray ankles our destination. Wcwcrc 5 

and kept it from blowing over my face, any of the good outdoor wnlk*, 

with a chain of sapphires tied across my planned beforehand, as my mother insiswa 
brow'. 1 did not put on many jewels as 1 upon our having supper and retjnngear^ 
was quite confident that my beauty need. ’ ^ 

dd but few aids. It took me a long time 
to finish dressing. Then coming out of the 
room, I mingled with ail the girls and 
young women assembled nearthe entrance 

to the inner appartments. ^ one -r- - , 

Suddenly tbe sound of loud music you come here to sleep and eat r I hcara 
broke upon our ears. The procession that the garden had been much 
must be quite near. What a deafening to, many new’ beds have been planted and 
uproar I Ihe huge procession came on many fountains and marble scats have 
slowly and shopped before the outer gate. * - -- — --j i— .. nn- 

The silver palanquin, which bore the 
newly wedded pair, entered the inner 
court. 1 pushed my w'ay to the front 
of my companions, ns 1 was determined 
tb have a good look at the bride. My 
mother advanced to receive the bride. 

1 still see her in ray mental vision, as she 
then appeared. She looked like the verU 
table queen of Kailasa, Parvatee herself, 
with the child Lakshmi in her arms. The 
girl bride was indeed beautif^ul t Her face 
seemed to be moulded out of fresh chur* 
ned butter, her eyes were those of a 
startled fawn. 

I was garlug at the bride in open, 
mouthed wonder and had forgotten even 
to be envious. One of my numerons 
cousins, named Kamalini, had been 
staudiugby me. All of a sudden, she re- 
marked aloud “Well, I admit that tbe 

bride's face is beautiful, but as to com- ^ .... 

plexioD, she cannot hold a candle to our in no way resembled the small enclosure 
Vidyut. How ffrandfatber exaggerates !” heavily laden with flowering plants in 

, Why, so it was ! I came back to my- earthen jars, which we used to call a 
self with a jerk. However pretty tbe face garden in our town house. This garden 
of the bride might be, I stood far superior extended far and wide and I felt a bit 
to her in brilliance of complexion and' afraid at first when I stepped into.it. A 
w’ealtbjqr hair. 1 now joined in tbe festive •wealth of flower appeared on eveiy side, 
ceremonies with a tranquil mind. As I the pearly dew drops of the early dawn 
bowed dow’D to the new bride, she looked still fresh upon them. As we passeS under 
at me with her big eyes full of wonder. the avenue of trees, our hairs faces and 
old people of that district still mantles became profusely sprinkled os 
talk about tbe maguificence of mytbird from the wet skirts of the •wood nymphs, 
hrn+^PT’o ...r. who had just left their baths. 


l‘and Kamalini shared one room, my 
sisters-indaw occupied the adjaewt rooms. 

‘Quite early in the next morning, I was 
suddenly roused by a good shake from my 
second sister-in-law. As I opened my eyes, 
she cried out, “Now dear, do get up. Ha« 


been made, lit us go and have n look 
at them.” . , 

Kamalini, who was already sittmg^up 
in her bed, now put in, while Tubbing 
her still sleep-laden eyes : “But do you 
intend to start in the night ? Why not 
go during tbe day ? Tbe garden won't run 
away you know,” 

My sister.jDOaw gave me a good tog 
as she replied, “My dear madam, do you 
think tbe men would vacate tbe garaeo 
in the daytime lor your good pleosore 
and go and sit out in tbe fields ? Not if 
I know them. If you want to see the 
garden, you must come now, while they 
arc still asleep.” 

Kamalini gave way, and we got out 
for our walk. It was still chilly, so I 
wrapt myself in a green shawl and went 
out. ( 

Tbe garden was a very large one, and 


brother’s wedding. It was tiuty 

surpassed there. After the great feast in 
the ancestraf bouse, we started for the 
nyerside villa in great state. A. number 
of bullock carts started -with the loggace 
for my brother and ‘his friends elephants 
ere procured, and last of »11 theladiew 


We bad not advanced far, when • 
Kamalini suddenly threw herself down 
upon a bank of green grass by tbe side 
of a fountain of coloured water and said 
in a decided manner, “1 cannot walk any 
more, you may go on. but.I shall return 



Slab.?'"’"*'’'’ > to" 
.totji”ar‘br"l?^°^ 

TO.*h ^ covered all over 

a creepers and shrubs and 

"pSo^^o'fV!; had 

down ,?= . J '^aa dowioe 
little r!valet"^nf formed into a 

and f *he base of the hillock 

tore‘latf Jb®‘ “i"^"* ■'“>'>”'‘>a m,n,a 
lolasea ’ ‘ ‘'“t “fr'J 

b.Ilocl™V“S'‘°““y “f*'" 

amstic ^ i° down upon 

saS • '^hich stood close by and 

rtouid h right after alf We 

feet are hack with her .My 

«Mlota,?a K„Sr “’*"V S'"' 

•''tbaTos[hia“'t,fal"'"’ ' ‘"'S 

a ^abit of expressing 
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an onm.i habit of expressing 

8ol at nl ° “Pi?“ *'^'7 earthly subject 
.•«J .‘sla ' "t"',,.'”’.''"!’.'""" ?.»“ 


”J sist*.F T \u”’t ''batever joo may 
beantifnl Tu ^h'ok jesamioe the most 
*a is, ol^ourse, soperior 


m otii»J.j V ol^oufse, soperior 

miae“> “ to th« l«sa 


tt:Sra?a.^e“tL“/cb“s.■■„„^^'r'.b 1 

iJIt'L ord.SV‘ BMgl^Vouth ' caf 

tha petted and spoilt ebdd of a wifth^ 

honse, and the men I had 

"f'f brothers, „e.e‘s°°.n? oThe? 

Vonng Uakno”t™°°a'Jd «f I ga”?d*at hm 

SjSst“ffo"e“r“‘ 

He looked at me ir.th no less tvondcr 

than 1 suppose I did 1 thonght of it iMeJ 

on, bat not then It was but for a mo. 
■neat, that we looked at each other 

™.ir ^ 'tsterialaw, made me recover 
hJ too 1 1 tamed awaj- with a star/ 


the eastern sky heralded the“appr“oaVh o“f 
the son with Its rosy blnsb There was 
also another snnrise, m the skv of 
7®J®S ^ returned home steeSJ 

10 the glory of its wooderful effulgenw ” 

Sadden,, i'”v'oi‘e“= ?”'ed'fro"„ 

notstudv 

stnnaiog eo”ii°gb fo°r “tha °“p/or “ IIo " 

With a start I drew back from the 
mirror Was it really for that pnreose 
which my sister la law so clearlv ^d»Ti.®i’ 
that I had been standing Tf^re it “ ^ 

cannot wholly deny it f 

The great rejoieiogs and festivities of 
our house were unable to claim me. «*» 
tion I did not fail to not.i 
lint nod my second sist”in law^t^“^ 
havingagood laugh at my exoeosp i, ? 
in spite of many efforts I wa^ qmte onoM^ 

aS”' •'“’^'■'-'"tionrf °X,“h£f 

aaj attvatioa to spam for 


biateh'ro'i^ie'' ' ontrrard brant; is no 
thing new ’ That is some 

the STtiZll y°° were 

tint now outward beauty. 

of a^ge^*'*^ **^t ofl in the middle 
l*aw and looking round at her 

her sa?. ^ ^ace with the end of 

hurrr 1 from her seat as lu a 

tum^ Astonished at her behav our I 
surnrige b t° the spot whence the 

*om^ on^“i'^vto have come Oh dear, 
Sideoftbf. vn sitting on the other 

at the sonn^* tie had nsco op 

‘Qc sound of our voices 

f^asomf^* daughter of the house, 
asmT^gi.i^°“®?‘^“*ton]ed to veil myself, 
tell the once did And to 
oever >13*^^“’ acen if 1 had been, it would 
moment then The 

of tnv stands as the One Moment 

manner ’ "^'‘®°ot to be wasted luthat 

mebnt*^?i^* beauty denoted to 

at the^Z.Er°f^*®°ty, but noo I looked 
Netful face ,f^ another ViTiat a won 
' ‘®'* *t was I To me it seemed to 
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behaviour, but I coatinaallj drcndctl ex- 
posure before everybody. ’ 

A great feast bad been arranged for 
that evening. The friends of ntxyly 

married brother sat down to it with him, 
along a long corridor in front o! the 
kitchen. The elders took themselves 
away, so that the mirth _ of the young 
people might be unrestrained^ Suddenly 
they proposed that the new bride must 
serve some food to them, otherwise they 
would decline to touch anything. Were 
the family preceptor and priest alone to 
have that privilege and were the friends 
of the bridegroom of no importance what- 
ever ? My mother and grandmother 
laughed at their clamour and said, "Very 
well, let the new bride serve a bit. It is 
quite proper for a new bride to appear 
before menfolk.” 

The bride was brought iu, she was 
glitterin all over with jewels and silks. 
A large silver ladle was handed to her, 
which she at once dropped in her nervous- 
ness. She \yaa all a.trerable. My mother 
became anxious and said, "It would never 
do to send her alone before so many 
people She will drop down of sheer ner- 
vousness, somebody must go along with 
her.” 

Botwho was to'go ? All the daughters. 
in*law of the house drew back, veiling 
themselves copiously. Kamalini, on being 
requested, cried out in dismay, "Oh dear, 
I could not do that for anything !” 

Nobody moved. The clamour among the 
guests became uproarious. My graod- 
.mother jestingly said to mother, "Why 
not send me along with the new bride r 
The two brides ol Bengal may very well 
serve together.” 

My mother laughed and answered, 
“That would be the best arrangement, if 
it only could be done. But we are getting 
late.” Suddenly her eyes fell upon me 
and she called to me, "Come here dear, 
you go with the bride. Take firm bold of 
her. do not let her fall down.” 

"And take firm hold of yourself too, 
do not fall down yonr- 
1 ^h'Spered Kamalini from behind. 

nervous, but 1 pulled 
myself together in anger at her sareasm 
and went out with the bride. Tbe young 
men were seated in a long tow, talking 
and laughing aloud. A sudden silence 
lell upon them as we appeared. The new 
■nde served with the silver ladle and 


1 moved along with her. My legs were 
trembling with nervousness, and my 
lace seemed to be on fire. But yet, m the 
midst of that overwhelming sense of 
shyness, 1 could not help looking up once. 
Another person, too, just looked up at 
that very moment. - • < - ' 

My mother signed to us .to come back 
as soon as we bad passed along the whole 
row once. > 

Thejoyous festive week went on, but 
it had very little attention from me. 
Kamalini and my sister-in-law went on 
making jokes for a day or two, then they 
forgot everything about it. 

A great musical performance was held 
on the last day of the week. A famous 
band of professional singers had bwn 
engaged for that purpose. The ladies* 
took their seats behind silken curtains, 
while the friends of my brother sat dov^ 
in front of them, so as to keep a bit apart 
from tbe older folk. 

The ladies went on feeding their babies 
and taking stock of one another’s dresses 
and ornaments as they listened' to 'foe 
siogiog. I too did not pay undivideo 
attention to tbe music, but neither to 
the small talk around me. ^ 

A great shout of approval went up as a 
song came to an end. My grandfather 
threw his own shawl on the singer and 
others follovi’ed suit with many rich gifts. 

Such unexpected good luck made that 
man greedy. He turned round to the 
ladies in an expectant attitude with 
joined palms. My mother gave me two 
golden ‘roohurs’ and requested^ roe to 
throw it out to him. I tied the two coins 
in my silk handkerchief, so that they 
might not get lost in tbe crowd and 
putting out my hand from behind the 
curtains, 1 threw Jt out in the direction 
of the singer, 

But as good or bad luck would have 
it, the handkerchief, instead of falling 
before the singer, fell down among that 
crowd of young men, who had been sitting 
in front of us. One of them picked it up, 
and untying the coins presented it to the 
singer. But somehow the handkerchief 
vetnaiaed in his own hands. Need 1 tell 
you, who it was ? People • grieve oyer 
lost property, bpt the joy I felt at losing 
Jbat handkerchief, still remains unparaf* 
leiied in my life. How long 1 had been 
gasing at tbat.appropriator of otber’a 



THE WEDDING DI ESS 


tut I came back 
The jl^rt S'uS'ug began again 

party broke up the next day The 
Ks departed to tbeir 

«™a?res“denr 

remSS_<°”fc “^"“>g= seemed to bace 
mme? “bout thi 

another Everybody became 
aEood”m-ff*iV ^ sudden to arrange 
ofkeii Professional match 

As 1 •“ and ont all the day long 

® match for myself I 

about that secret bndc 

coQTictiniT^^^ei somehow a 

tharto h.n,^ ^ sprung op m my heart 
I he m ^ none but him would 

atnon^^“f‘°*?^"?®' knowledge 

was ^ *^at h s name 

to wrest much too I had 

Xle'S^.^arn^' 

Which stn‘«j above the large neem tree 
in i® ^ront Suddenly my s ster 

ct.rt’'c„T'‘'A'‘‘°SS'“S '«» 'be^olm and 
good “H® brought a piece of great 


d ont f I, “"sorng into tde room and 

»e as a °S togire 

»tanagit ttJI^t^ ^ remain 

comini ® « 

«>rae?,Mf„° Vo„ ‘“"suffiftnt 

'»«ii”°bo'i“°°'“c TU'te <eell what she 

•emor I d„l ' ^ Tears mj 

repartee n !? 8*'’® °°J answer to her 

r®°^ went off laughinv a 
fear arose m my 
A 8^,1 ? ® tremor in my whole body 
bcMn « immense bustle and noise 
ca^nte^r Jewellers goldsmiths 

»oKIr hnnf**# merchants poured 

one dav Mother 

Jadies whle talking to the 

danchter house This is my only 
law a K«i ^ to her father m 

th? mo*tSt',nT‘^ trousseau that 

would «he be 

find out defects 

cio??da°r‘"'’*TP?®!"J «»«“a thennspi 
approached But did not 1 have 
to ordpnbt ? To whom was I eo7d" 
hghul^ V streak of 

single 1 ne which came to mv 

45U— i 


ears from the next room drove awav 
all my doubts and fears An anntofmme 
“y mother Suddenly she 
asked But sister have they seen the 
bnde ? My mother laughed and said 
\o sister we won t have ^o show the 
bnde formally The bndegroom himself 
has seen her and chosen her while he was 
here as a guest m the wedding partv of 
Bimai Need I tell you any more why 
my m nd was free from any doubts ? 

A silk merchant came to our hou e to 
take orders for my wedding dress Mv 
mother called all my sisters in law to talk 
over things with We are old fashioned 
folks our tastes m ght not suit young 
people The young ladies gathered round 
the mao in great enthus asm Itoowas 
hauled along by them to be a member of 
their committee After a great deal of 
talkng my eldest sister in Hw deeded 
upon a deep crimson silk covered all over 
with gold embroidery which flashed as 
streaks of lightning It was specially to 
*“C*c liking as it matched my name I 
too 1 ked the thing immensely and escap 
ingto my room sat down buggiug the 
thought to my bosom that tbegnevanee 
1 had of appearing in an ord nary dress 
before a certain person was likely to be 
soon remedied ^ 

On the day of the maiden s feast in 
oor house a large number of presents 

arrived from the bridegroom s house Mr 

sister 10 Jaw w bile praising their taste 

and liberality remarked aside to me. You 

are lucky my dear your husband s fam ly 
does not seem to be any poorer than vour 
lather s family '' 

A large comber of friends and relations 
soon arnved and I was scarcely left to 
myself even for a moment Then too I 
bad top about every day as I was cons 
tantly being invited by others 

The day amved at last A woman 
never loses the memory of her wcddinir 
^vel ^ neither 

From the morning I had been sitting 
on n seat of sandal wood which was 
covered all over with leaves and floiTera 
of alpaca Of that nnmerons gathering 
I alone was silent that day Now and 

or cons t 


• Cerenonial draw dm m J mi 

on the floor wooden teato &c C«*>ioa» 
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the world. Rod arrived, but fresh onra 
it.U poured in. At the sound of approadl- 
fS lootsteps I looked up .and saw my 
mother enterloK occompamed by an old 


I looked up at my own image. 

flames too raged . a Yn liquid 




‘'Sd"‘’?ie;:'"'Th‘e“frife Ys SuVffiS ‘'lY^Y^ary“?rr beYre 

Vidyut, my dear, but . bow .3 the br.de- .'Don’t fall in love with vour 

®d°r.r jV'“iPLY,^d'ia'’myTiar'?“bow own .imoge/V moeked. Kamaba.. F . 


waTd beauty "matter,’ dear uu“l ? 
son-in-law Prasauna is not much to look 
at, bwt 1 tell you my^ daughter as lucky to 
Ect such a husband.” , 

® Prasauna I And not much to look at 
What is this ? The daylight suddenly 
became pitch dark in my eyes and the 
tarnitorc of the room began to swirl 
round and round. The old lady shrieked 
out in alarm. I suppose I must have 
looked rather strange. My mother 
threw her arms about me and said, "She 
. has been fasting all the day, she is feeling 
weak I think ', come nlong with me dear 
and lie down, you need not sit here nny 
longer.” She went away after putting 
me to bed. 

Tbe joyous clamour around me sounded 
in my ears like the shrieks of the damned. 

1 -wished to cry out, but no tears came, 
instead something heavy as iron settled 
down upon my heart. It was “ 
worth seeing. The flash of hgbtnmg 
* was seen admired by all but wbo knew 
where the thunderbolt struck? Truly, a 
woman’s heart is hard, otherwise how did 
1 bear, wbat I had to bear ? A Hindu 
•woman has at times to suffer in silence 
torments that would beat records of 
hell. 

It was already evening, when a crowd 
ol young girls burst into the room, and 
pulled me up from the bed. The bride 
must begin her toilette now. They went 
on dressing and adorning me to their 
hearts’ content, while I sat like a statue. 

" Alter chattering and toiling for nearly 
trvo hours, they finished their work. My 
eldest sister-in-law dragged me before a 
large mirror and cried out, “Now have 
a good look, see whether you like your 
nwn annearance. never mind about 


•wuac joyuus - 

to this bridal toilette. 

The bridegroom arrived. Thewomea 

rites, the reception of Yi' uklf s?mady 
alldanced before "T. ''b' 

sh,adowy pictures. At the time 
“Auspicious Look, a large re 
cloth was thrown over our head. A. 


cloth was thrown over our neau^ 
requested us to look at each otber a ^ 
impelled by a sudden curiosity I l<>°k-“ 

uT A darle face was before me Md 

full of cotreaty and love iMked in 
mine. I dropped my eyes at once. 

The marriage was over at 
then took our seats in a large toom- b®“ j 
cd up with great hanging lamps 
chandeliers and crowded .to *b= Jj'' ''and 
mris and women. Their mugnter 
fokes knew no hounds. A <l“od -i’^sem. 
ness seemed to have swept over the assem 
bly. The friends of the bridegroom were 
whitiug outside and 'fS®| 

to ask permission to-come in nnd have 

- m+ tVipir friend’s bride. At las 


a look at their .friend’s bride. ^ 
they got the required permission. i 
ladwsfor the most part drew back with 
veiled faces behind the giant bedstea.u 
and a few escaped out pf the toom an 
peeped through tbe windows. A lars 
uumber of young men burst into tn. 
room with joyous shouts. Tney^ 


bad 


joyous snoutts. „ 

their fill of jests and jokes, then 

tire one by one, as the wed 


own appearance, 
another’s UHngs." 


slowly to retire one by one, as 
ing supper was about to iomffl 
When nearly all had departed, some one 
suddenly pushed inter the room and came 

and stood before us. I looked up. . 
as if I would drop down from “T ^ 
in a swoon and my hands and feet tu 
cold as ice. Somehow I recovered myse*'* 
My third brother came _ forward an^ 
addressing my husband said, 

Manindra has come to see^ you. 
husband looked at the visitor w>tn ‘ 



THE tSEOBlKG DRESS 


feTou’r“"/ iTf'T 

With the ofK.. ^ ^own 

be L.tl as it wonld 

Ra'?a.T„r'S”‘’"”" - 

InX back laugh 

lool^ ^ what he said ^ I 

&rewell in « *°°» spoke fais 

the raDidTw*fi[°°^ disappeared in 

who'hP^ ‘/„‘f "owd The tra«Iter 
>a the ro«iv *“to tny yonng life 

of It for Tver"in‘°ih ^®wa, noiv went ont 

Jarapl and thronol^® "** 

I 1 a “oiay festal crowd 

room thronged into the 

°a Sy hS^'ZA°°K the golden chain 
remarking P«t it round my neck 
workmanahin^^ n * oertaialy of Cuttack 
to anch worl?” °®''SoW*«“hs are not ap 

last fwnd midoight, when sieat 

tnedtS makernJ?* hasbaod 

Jaatlaid “« sp«'>h but lo ram. and at 
•Off laml himself down to sleep The haoc 
and inf ‘„^«t ont one by ine fl.ckenog 
thrOngttTh^e h2d 

'^“aed tn nl ".'Sht Sleep re 

heart to the aid of my tortured 

chiMho(^*nn,f Y ^ i?^t the home of my 
fora stSn with a stranger 

sod iorofi«®S hom- The most auspicious 

>« the for mr 

'ruhom “Orr, ond brard 

ond the thousand remarks 

Thecffi^®"* ;^hich flew about me. 
m othe,^ ! L!^‘* which I witncsfed 
“ore a”d to petnfy “J heart 

10 The ' “”loo“' Snbiidtd o bttfc 
tomVtbnZ'^’i, TS° Of ‘■’•r'S'r'sofllr 
ond uSi° <o my btdreom 

•try “S "> "f* ^”o”“ o« 

^thrroom, I tort o2 my 
Inoi,, Po'fioy out thr siDgfc 

' nich was burning in n corned I 
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flung mj'elf down on the bare cold floor 
ot toe room 

How long I had been lying there I have 
no idea, but somebody’s sudden entrance 
into my room made me sit up It was a 
of about eighteen dressed m 
the white garb of a w idow Her face was 
Tjeautiful though she was dark in com 
plexion Her loose curly hair blew about 
her face, her eyes looked hke veritable 
springs of sadness It seemed as if this 
young maiden hadjust stepped out of the 
arms of the goddess of evening with her 
calm and sad beauty ^ 

She bowed down to me and then sat 

of your numerous 
me«s, my dear aunt I am named 
Kalyani \ou did not see me till now 

beoiosr I harr lost tbr right to shoiv my 

Hccat auspicious events Your husband 
sent me to you thinking you must be 
But why are you sitting m 
the dark and on the floor Please get an 
and sit on the bed.” ® " 

The laughter and light all around bad 
beeo only increasing tbe burning pam in 
mv heart tbe sad face of this Eirlsome 
wbat comforted me The tears now came 

S.y"4ff.?all 

Kalyamput her arms about me nod 
iKgan to comfort me • Don’t cry dear ” 
she said , the pangs of separation from 
one s parents are keen indeed, but you w ill 
get aomstom^ to it Women have to 
^ too. thought 
once that I shall not be able tonseup 
from tbe earth any more, but see I am 
^mg obout now like everybody else,” 
rhen suddenly she stood up and cred 
1^2 l'‘ *‘“°S»Ko Ue must not 

talk about them on this auspicious dav 
Let me arrange your room Whv have 
you put ont the light ’ “X nave 

Kalyani lighted the lamp auam atid 
moved about the room puttmg eve " 
thing m Its Dlace Suddenly she came 
upon mv wedding sari, thrown .mr,5 *u 
floor She picked it up and cned 

baveyoaflangit here dear’ Wd! 1 % 

put It up for you The old women 1^0^ 
say that one must not wear one s wmS 
twice It IS to be kept in n b^V J”? 
when torn, should be thrown 

SteloHrf th. th,„jcaS “IS ,be„ 
pmoling oat o box of marbk 
•Do TO,,... that boT ov.r ,h„.”bV tfe 
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side ot the big iron safe ? I pnl 

In the morning. It is my present to ym. 

I hare got nothing else. That O"' 
giren to me by my husband, WiR S™ 
keep your wedding dress in it ? It ''ill 
then remain apart from your other 

^’"ifsslntcd. Kniyani put the dress there 
andwent out. Alter a fc'v "ij"”*'®’ f’'° 
re-entered with a few chains of camphor 
heads in her hand. These she arranRed 
about the rich crimson silk. Suddenly 1 


was Sdrrem. 

not yet been liK'd'd- I ”, k„v. lorgotten 

too'Sout’tii^chirdren’s supper. Rnnu too 

ror'arifr;nres;”|;c'r“H.e''«trancing 

beauty of Lakshmi ?’* _«« have bccun 

••There now yo® Wf tirav? 

again. Who is to laint nt my 

box. 


iraur sari 1 have toicico rbs 

mines from my necK, iiunf ihatnot the faintest sign p„t 

Kalj”ni^n°nsCis5ment*Usl.^^^^^^^^ ^”^^;"nrnnd°’'stood before the hot. 
intoVe jewel hot, you will hare to take R„„l,,ai," . cr ed 

“ it remain_there,__I will Pi;“;?f,,'’SS,,;'’'disappear’^^^ It ^ 

-- - 

me for a,nii.i-.t^ ^'^now^oC's in thei? WnVe, bnl*"’ 

?^?y* dirg," \”answ?^“toEra^^^^ 


“No I sain, let It ictuatti 
never take it out again. When I mog - 
■wedding dress into water, this too shall 


•Very 


WCUUIU^ kikvwo - 

accompany the dress. 

Knlyani looked at -s'- - 

with her wonderful eyes, then said, 
well, let it remain there.’ 

( 3 ) 

••Raoeadi 1” 

Young Vidyut. with her slender grace- 
ful figure and wristlets and oceWet of 
diamond, vanished into air. Oh dear, it 


stn/s with ns stoi" 

it becomes one with the nir. uut uic 
knows no change, it remains for ever. 

SKETii DBVI* 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

The Problem of the Indian Slate,. ST’cm ibey' 

»n!lr remarked, there is no Arms 


Pani\M d«n Ai was Jecwtly^em'ark^d'Vt*’' 

r- - — -S- of%£,r%rIftr 

British Government gives the rniers 


League have treated the Statei with a sort of 
atodied mdifTercnee or neglect ; nor has the Prew, 
ejeept when it means to read a ferinon to the 
Britiah Government by trotting out the edminltlrn- 
tive efficiency of certain StatCE, been more generouv. 

This ii not as it ebonld be The deatiniea of 
British India are fndiisolably bonnd up with those 
of the State* and whatever happens in one part of 


ly maVe* them very autocratic _ nnage 

show* that BO long as a Rnling be 

to retain the good wiU of Bri tish the lubiect* 

can do pretty much a* he like* . heard, 

ofaState.iftheymeanto make their “^Ute 

have to deal not only with their own i«o«? ., 


ot tnc biate* ana wratever oappens in uDepuri.ui 'r'',.- aa welL This'* 

the country cannot but profoundly aSect the other, ruler but the British Go vern __o.arance of ® 
Hence, if the people of what is at present called why Indian India .®P?i of seetbioS. 

British India mean to make any considerable politi- poluically inert ™®s* ,he oolit'- 

• • they cannot afford to let the surging life beneath this dead calm l^t tne k 


cal advancement, they cannot afford to let the surging lile beneatn tnis ueau caitu ‘i.T liie'way* 
St.l.,l.Eb,l,oa c.ll!i.dt™ofBnt..li lod.., .ipjrkocrf jj 

The people of the States are generally extrcenely of public life, tprn their attention to tn 
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BaWp^d rewrroir of poteottal energy mad they 
will be doing an immense tertice to the aehote 
conntry, Indian and British 

t •ball now consider the eolation which {n Mr 
Pannikat a opinion will probably coimnend itself to 
. Eiecotire when British India finally 

Rets Home Enle. OheiOTisly, we cannot afforf to 
retain all the scTea bnodred and odd States id their 
present status, at the same time, Mr Paonikar 
WMiders any attempt to follow the Italian policy 
Os political dispossession* Impolitic He, therefore, 
ftopotes to mete out differential trealmenk a« 
regards the bigger and the smaller states He 
does not exactly define what he means by the 
lormer, nor is snch definition easy Mysore, for an 
stance, notwitbstanding Its obrions importance, ts 
iniomtTtspects far below many States whwb are in 
't In area, popnlation reseone etc Since 
the Rendition of Mysore, the British GoTtmiotiit 
has expressly retained for itself the right of Intcreen 

Uon in Internal administration which It has cqnatly 
wpreiily denied to llietf la the treaties which rego 
'?** '*• political relations with most other States 
.'••'“Stales whose treaties were orgotiated pseaiooa 
w IS 13 have generally a higher slatas than those 
Tv?*f *^**tts were negotiated after that date 
tn I . *!••• of treaties approximate somewhat 

rainteroational rnlea and the word protection’ does 
Ml eniet into them 

sn.k°l re-adiastmeat Is taken in band 

i?'“.i*'J,tlBetioni wiU Kate t« be ignored and all 
^esty States— their enmberls not large— will base to 
“ PUced lo the tame class Mysore, tboogh properly 
* bpsand Stale, will go with them Some of 
Snaand States, tor initiGcc, those whose 
n. _ ptesent entitled t« asaUte of tlgnns 

_nP®'*s“d coBieqseatly styled Theif Ilighnesses, 
w I V ** members of the same groap These 
V absolnte tatemal aatoaomy, as Mr Panik* 
^.iif'Kesti, ft being aoderslood that sorerelgotT 
III fa erery case be taken to be eested in the people 
,i““ pVr on the principle of self determloatloo, 
ret to retain the Knling Itonses as essentsaS parts 
“‘MrtTconstitBtloas 

«,.*'** we Come to the smaller or Non Treaty Stales 
”*®lkkar tnggests that they sfeonld ^ 'media 
«.i . j Eli nse of this term Is onfortnoate «od cal 
l~*‘td to cause some coofaslon. As a matter of 
^t, the smaller States laclflde amocg tbeir omnber 
onnnod States mediatised Slates guaranteed chief 
•‘I'ps and toon Techowatlj. a roed.atited State ts 
Mt whose immediate Suzerain is not the Britub 
^remmeot but some otncr Slate with which all the 
P®‘‘tRsi relations ot the former are ealtied on 
inroBgh the British Goeernoeot. For instance >ar 
''•ghgath in Central India Is a tnediatued State It 
Mesa tribute of abont Rs SO 000 to Indore hot all 
Mlitieal relalinns between the two States art carrKd 
.? V'r^'iJlh Bniish political officers There are aeeee 
•* States of Ibis kind, specialle ID Central Indiaaod 
^Bferat Many of them are fairly big and impoilaat 
M tar as area, popcUtion and reecnne gO The only 
Peseeful and practical sololioo seems to be to pot 
iBeQ la same* class as the fottBSc and get the 
^ueitiost cf ssrerainty and Irlboie waited asidroo 
terms wh cb, wbW honoorable to the sma! cx Stairs, 
Mooid he tquilahle as welt and snmebow oroibcr 
■^ompenie the b ecer States for ite financial losatt 
‘®eyw,H hate to nSdergo 

Ooaranfeed estates are simply jag cs whose 
^^ers haee been guaranteed by thefintisH Cotem 
“•*1 against al«na»ion by the Stales nnderwbikb 


thejagirs are This Is clearly an nnjnat arrangement 
They should all be made oxer to the States concerned 
the healthier public life and public control orcr State 
self istrodoced by the new arranscn'tGts will be 
gnarantee enough against improper alienation and 
coofisc«tio 0 

Eren wben ail this is done, there willbelefta 
fairly large number of small Snonud State*, estates, 
jagics, which haTC no direct tuxeraia bat the British 
GoTeromeot which guarantees them the exercise of 
eoch tOTcrcIgo powers as it thinks compatible with 
tbeir Lilipntian territories lo essence snch tern 
tones, which are, for political reasons, treated as 
foreign domisions are nolbisg hut glorified Zemio 
datics and the sooner this fact is realized and acted 
upon, the better it will be for all concerned The 
potentates of those minor cbiefships should be 
bought off, if I may say so Let them retain tbeir 
heredilary titles and personal property j let them 
moreoTcr be acknowledged as tbe Zemindar pro 
piictora of their so-called States but let them be 
dieested ofall reliog powers except such honorary 
ones as tbe inpttme GoTCrnment may choose to 
delegate to them in sirtue of their social poiHioo 
and local influenrr 

If Ibis plan were adopted our pcohleo would be 
mneb simplified and I tbiok further simplification 
would came of Itself when once the ball Is set roll 
log It is quite possible tbat m tbe near futnre the 
people of some States with ceuaterDtlaons frontiers 
and great affinltwi teligious tacial or bistotieal 
nay eyioee a desire to noite ondtr a eeosmon 
gorerniDeot I’oder the new Kieme pf thmgt we are 
CDBteoplatiBg they woold be cjuite ftes to do so 
Similarly tbe people of certain Stairs might not 
InpTobably wish lo be joined lo whal are now 
Beiiisb pToxlnces We nay confidently aniieipaie 
soeb adjaslmeDls in Rsjpntana, Csnttal india 
Kathiawar and Cujerat if nowhere else 

Botlnany rase we shall, so far as weean ter 
be tell to the red with n nomber ot latge antonotn 
onsproTinees and larger comber of comparatirely 
smaller but fsiily tmponael nulouomous Stales 
llbouto adjust tbeir mutnaf relations and carry 
oobosinest of national Importaoce In the name of 
Ibeconntry as n wbole • 

Tbe most reasonable plan seems to be tbat tbe 
Sopreme conncil, no matter what name it has 
sboold consist of members chosen by a system cf 
direct election from all parts Of the country Tbe 
details can be wotted onl eery easily Tbe States 
Will base to contribute towards Imperial orNatioo 
al fanda just Ike tbe provinces and, oatcrally, 
abooMbeln ■ position to make their weight felt 
<0 tie rouneil of the eonnlry The Supreme Exe- 
cutive wiU also then be tepresentatlee of and res 
poasibleto, the conatry ns a whole and have the 
ngbt.fn Its dealings with other eonolries, forint 
taoer the Imperial Government of Gteat Britain 
to speak >a (he aame of tbe whole country 

Mneh spade worir will no donbt have to be 
done before weean arnre at anvtbicg like the peace- 
fol aolutioa DutUoed above The people of back 
-wnid States have to be tousrd from their torpid 
•patby and those of advanced States tangbt tbe 
pnaciplei and practice of eonstilntional pnblic life, 
sne body of Kalmg Pnoccs and Rnling Chiefs bos 
to be toBviaced that m these days of democratic 
teinvnph their best isttttsla !» in failing >3 with 
tbia plan which while It safe-guar^ all tbeir dgni 
ties personal properues and acciaj states and gives 
them «a impottsot place in tbe bodr politic, relicvrs 
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them of many responsibiUtiea which It Is atm 
hnmanlT impossible for them to oudertaktf. AH 
this will have to be done by leaders of public opi 
nion in British India and done toon 

s"S'' 5:,Y4rtLV'°bis«;“5.!:° S't 

of this fact Many of them are respected by prince 
and peasant alike and a fen, if this be any cnterlon 
ofleadersbip are apparently as mnch objects of 
dislike to certain Princes as they are to certain 


GoTcrnment officers A good deal of woric has bwa 
oiioatentatlDUSly done hr newspapers, SKClaliT 
Tcrnacnlar newspapers, and Intercourse with Bntisn 
India for religions commercial and other non 
ijolitica! purposes is another edncatlre asency ah 
that Is repaired is the turning of public attention 


doubt a staiesmaniiae eoinuoo aau3ioi.i^u*j ^ — - 
parties concerned, will be nrnred at in the near 
fature, 

SauriR-SlSAND, B^C , L.T 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


EhCLISH 

Potato Cci.TtyATiQ't is Westers Isou 
It IS a Bice little illustrated brochure Issued by 
the Union Agency In Bombay 7bis Agency deals 
In seeds, manures and implements The brochure 
contains usefnl informatioos about the crop, 
methods of securing good quality of seeds, tbeW 
storage diScnlties, etc One gets really pnuled at 
the tong list of tbe eoemtea or the crop both in the 
field as well as to tbe store house Mr Keattoge, 
Director of AgricuUnre Bombay Presidency, has 
very truly said to bis address (Appendix III) Brea 
taking the skilled agncuUnral practice of thecnlUva 
tors Tor granted their well tilled and carefolly 
levelled fields, their energy and industry in tbe 
imgation and treatment of the crop, there still 
refflalo a large number of complex problems for the 
cbemisr, mycologist and entomologist to solve be 
fore tbe crop can be grown and marketed with 
snceess ' The aim of tbe Agency in starting tbeir 
potato work is to tackle these problems from 
yanois standpoints Though this special business 
of tbe Agency was planned sometime agotbeimiDe 
diate cause of Its development was due to an order 
for a very Urge quantity of seed potatoes which 
were needed by Governmeat for cultiratiou lo Aleso 
potamia at the end of the last year Government 
have been very liberal in tbelf help in tbe shape of 
financial grant as well as of expert advice from an 
authority like Dr Mann Mr Keatingc, tbe Director 
of AgricuUnre, did everything that lay in bts power 
for tbe fortberanee of this work This work com 
pilses fomigating chambers sotting houses, storage 
chambers, etc it has so far cost over Rs 24000 
and a further sum of Rs 25 000 have been spent 
by the firm on organisation and research A seed 
testing Laboratory >3 shortly to be added to the 
,®**‘^*s tackling the above problems the 
anthoriUes are also deaigoing improvements in the 
implements used In Potato cultivation and are ex 
perimentiug with various manure mixtures with 
tbe assistance of Dr Mann and Government baveinst 
c r °f “ chemist to 

assist the firm for a period wnb their manure bosi 
ness It is interesting to know that in course of a 
1 ',^.*“®? of seed potatoes and 600 
tons of other seeds have passed through tbhse-^ 
tioa of the Agency 1( such firms spring up to large 


nombera to a Province its Agficnltnrol Department i* 
' — ^meiciai 


greatly relieved ol mnch of its quasi-cotni 

work and can tbns liberate its energy for researen 
and fwrlber propaganda work In new tracts 

Mr Keatingc baa paid a high tribute to 
D Modak. the energetic proprietor of the firm 
Modak was a stadent of tbe Poona AgncnJiatai 
College and has happily devoted bis edncatioo to 
a new sphere V\e wish him and bis business au 
snceess 

DEBespBAMATn urrsi 

ASnOs/AcCODVTOr TDB TVaVOBSIVO TEACnER* 
AT Tne Tins OP TUB BespnA, fy Smalvnartn 
£«v, M A 

It IS B abort paper which ongiaally appeared »» 
the JoutBttl of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal «e 
were glad to read Mr. Law'a article on tbe six 
heretic teaebers m Buddhist literature, bat bif 
present paper is not so good The subject matter 
has been treated vey lightly or sopetficiallr and it 
does not show that tbe autbor has stnoied the 
subject adeqaately We are not satisfied with what 
he has given ns here It is said that philosophy 
with tbe Brahmans was "a mere iMkajatra (way 
of lift)' and ID support of It Kantilya’s Arthashastra, 
p 6 (Eng trana) has been quoted, but it will be 
evident from both tbe original text and its transla 
tioQ that tbe passages referred to have been mis 
noderstood. The only useful portion of the article 
IS tbe Appendix giving the list of wandering teachers 
and their topics of discnssion Some light on a few 
points of tbe subject may be bad from the introdoc 
tioo pp (49), (35) to the Bbikkba and Bbitkbtiai 
PatimoklJia by the present reviewer 

SbiecbofOld Saksebit AlANtrsCKtrrs, 

SiaUft, Bareia Ctatral Btbrary 

It IS an article reprinted from the 'Library AAr 
tW/iwji’’ ofBaroda The antbor is possessed of per 
eonal experience of twenty five .years throughout 
Iqdia regarding the Vnbject dealt with la It It 
furnishes useful informations and gives good sugg** 
ttons 

Y Bsattacbasta 

President Wilson the modern apostle of 
WESdom Publtskeii by Canesh ^ Co^ Madras 
Rupee ant. 

This collection'of some of Dr, W’oodrow Wilson’s 



REMHWS AND NOriCns or BOOKS 


ipe««het OS wotld* ftMdom 'n>U b« appitcialed by 
all lorers of liberty Dr Wilsoo fi uodoabted^ 
at prMcnt tbe least Datiaaally selfish statesaaa in 
the world Se leads the raa of the world* demo 
craeyaod possesses * moral ascendaney with which 
n VAtsstd. The wo'i \i tmhen 
iihed With a portrait of the Amerlcaa preaidest, 
aodcoataiosa foreword by Dt S Sabrahmaaiem 
•sd a biosrapbleal sketch by Ur (w VyasaRao. 


StMxnYa SvstzM. Ij A B ATufA DCL, 
D Lilt , Pulhshed If AstHiahoH Prtn. Calcut/j 
Pp toy Pnet—Paptr tdilion At 8 , Chl&tdi 
li^n Rt js 

This booh belosys to “the Heritage of India 
Series' which is beiog pnbllsbed oader the joint 
editorship of The Right Reverend V S Atariab 
Biibop of Doreahat, and, J hu Farqahar x a , 
D LItt (Oxon) 

bast ^n giiea to nnderstand that this attitt 
Ml bees planoed by a “gronp of Ctarjstiaii men 
nheneser a BOB Christian book Is ed ted and puV 
hihed by a ‘ grasp of Cbrutixa ews , oar coantry 
®en have reasons to believe thatitwillbecharac- 
terutd by the rarity nf Chriillan charity Bot here 
torre Is an eieeptfon to the general rale Tbe book 
Miler renew is sympathetic as well as seholarly 
Aed this IS what we expected from tbe translator of 

Ttiltinya Samhita and a joint anthor of tbe 
ledwtodec 

. The book l» dmded into S ehepter* rtaM*) 
Saakhia la the Upanishads (I) Tbe Samkbya to 
Baddhiiai (mi Tbe Fhilotapbr of tbe great epwaad 
fkionglaefSamkbya. (Ir) Stmkbyaaad Yoga. (*) 
Jhe sasti laatra. (nl Creek Pb losophy and tbe 
Saakhya. (rlij The Sarakbya &anka (nitj The Later 

MQibta, 

All tbe chaptera are well written and iboiitd be 
<att(sl)yittidied ft IS a vatnable prodnctioa and i* 
ternniiDeaded to oar connlrymeo 

Esatv IrdiA'i Tn03«Kt : Sy ZJjreMra yiiae 
Slfpin, S Th Puiluhtd if fie Catiindgt (/ni 
rfrtify Prat Pp /ytf 

According to oor learard anthorrse "The lore ol 
noner has been tbe besetting sin of tbe Brabmsn* 
>f?ni time iioineoioHsr {p.l”J lie lecTy »» a iero 
ohserrer / 

Address og a riibi *be sny*— “Alas poor chaster 
ofhjmns I Like *H Indians be »i eoofnsed by bi* 
“•a metsphors (p- 30) Tie farfy s* eoopassioo- 

Commenting on the mantra— ladra taid f am 
Prana meditate on me as tbeeoascions Self a* Life 
as IsiisoTtaiity . she rtmarks— we canaot help 
wondering what ba* Come orer car old friend Indra 
whose merry days by Soma rats seem here to bare 
“rrome strangely remote' (pp. 46-47) TteUdyis 

witty ’ 

Commentlag on the tjnsmla among the cense* 
described in the bpanishads she write*— W* cao 
•etrtely sappote that we are not meaet to be amused 
at tbe d lemma of the qnarretsome senses, tlteir ttx 
yeaia d seomlort and the final catastropby wbeo 
they find tbemselec* on tbe point of taCaCatioo" 
ifow perfect ier nsdcrstasdiqg ' 

6lie eontinnec *— 

“Thu is a sample of playfniaes* that mreti «f 


contioiialty >n the Upamshods ,&iid id all ladiao 
srritiag* ffoir rast ier reading ! 

She goes on — 

*Tt»iiotthe attitode of meo engaged inasearch 
the end of which Is life or death to them < a seeker 
after truth asyke playful and generally is so, over 
aide tfsae* , be may be hnmaroas with a somewhat 
bitter irony orer tbe mam issae and wonderfal per 
aersily of thing* ' How beaatifaUj tbe moralisetb * 

Then tbe concludes — Bnt this vein of gentle 
nockery at the heart of relgions specnlation is a 
pecniiarir Indian characteristic ( p. 4S1. How 
eiaritaife ' 

111* a pity that the Cambndgt I3a sertity Press 
ahonid base nndertaken tbe pnblicatioa of inch 
trash 

Sm«i RtPctLA by A B Sinha Pulhshed 
Br RAadgagilas Press Battiipur. Pp i$i Price 
LtiraTf edthon Re i- 8 , Peeple t edition Pe i 

It It a short tketeb of fl s Ho] ness Sbri \ alihna 
sarataa Swami Shrl Sitaram Sharao Bhagwan Pra 
sadji Rnpkala of Ayodhya'', written by fais direiple 
Ur Srobs 

Tbe book eontaioi kl chapters vs— (1) Aderont 
family (3) Tbe \idyarihi. (3) The Honseholder 
DITheBbakta (5) TbeAntbor (S) Tbe Uirsele* 
(7i The tirakt (S| A day at Rnpfcala Ranj (S) 
»bri Jaaki Vavani flO) A wonderful persooaliiy 
01) Some personal Keminiscenset and an appends 
eoota Qisg Ur Jnitiee Jwala Prasad a tribnte 

A sainUy tifr 

Jouivtt or rn» Iwpitv JvsriTuT* or Phuo 
sotHT, AutkNth Pel I A’e j /afy /prf pp 
Jptaoj Annual Sulienptian Pi 4 , J^iee fer 
e»pyPe / 

Tb tjonraal is published by an Bd eorial Coamit 
tee of which tbe Prttidtnt is Mr S- R Uaitra ai a, 
and asembet* art Paed e Snpada Saitri Air G R 
Ualkao) ti a. and Ur K C. Ghosh 

This nnio^r contains the following arliclcf— I 
belicbeaod Tolstoi 'oneeraiag Morality and Rrli 
gion by A G Widgtry (2) The Rhythmic Romantl 
ciam it {.eyterlmg and tbe Poetc Komaoticism 
ofDUheyhy S.K. Mitra (S) Uyatidsni by D R. 
Malkans {4> Some parallels between Plato and 
Sankara by H C-Chosb (S) Advaitism andSihitsni 
by A. R. MalkanL (6) TboDgbts preced ng and lead 
ang op to Plato by 7< C Ghosh bea des reeiewt, notes 
and one Ternacalar etsav by Pandit Snpsda Sutn. 

We wish tbe review a long and ose/nl life, 

Th* IvoiAir Fhiiosophicap Raviiw, 

Prefentrs A C Wiigtry and R O RanaJe 
Pulltthed/or the Indian Philosophical Attociattan 
fyAG ffidgery the College, Baroda I’y n 
Ko j January tytg Pp tgy-aSS 

This ittne eoot*int-(i) Sankhya Pbao»oj>hv be 
Dr R G Bhandarkar (3) James Ward t Plural Stic 
Tbstsmbv Professor S. Kadha Knabnaa. I3i Miad» 
Cogeaics IL by N O Mebta. (4) History o/Coaser* 
Tat on of valne* be A G Widgeiy (,,) CoueenliaB 
of the Mabdi by Fail Shah Gaini faUowed bre^ 
tea) notice* and short reviews '' 

It contain* nse/ol arteles and shontd be fcstroo 

ised. Tbe annnjl snbicriptiDn IS Rs. 6 (lOS. 6d)and 
angleeopy Re t-SRs. 6d k 


MiBEfB CR. Ghosh. 
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SA^SKRlT.mNDI 

RiGUANTRAVriKHYA hy Bha^ata l~daUa Model 
Brest, Anariah, Lahore Pp j-¥44 Brice Attnats 
Svami Dayananda SarasTati, the illastnoa* 
founder of the AryasamaJ could not corapfetc hu 
commentary on Rinreda.Jt beloR written by him only 
up to the Gist Sakta of the RIeedela VII. Some 
oftbose remaimng Mantras of the Riffyeda have 
been erplained here In Hindi by the autnor atrictly 
following tbeSwamlji and collecting the material 
chiefly from Ins commentaries upon both the Rig 
aodYajurveda We fully appreciate it bat thialt th^t 
it will interest none but the Arya ^atnajiats 

\iontrSQCRaaex fiaiTTicaaKri. 

SAKSKRIT. 

StNNYiSiNlRNiW 0/ \ allahhaeliarya 'wf/i 

Ei^hf Commeiilanis and Giijrati Translation editel 
by iliilchandrfi T 7'efi'"<i/« B A LLB, and 
WnrajJal V Sauiaha, B A LL.B I'afiir, Jhgh 
CoKrf Bombay Kliakhar Biiddtng C P Tank 
Girgaqir, Bombay Pp J+jy+jj Price One Rupee 
Ot the sixteen sacred bnolcs of Vallabhacbarya, 
Seraphalam and Airodhaiafeshannai edited by the 
present editors have air ady been noticed by us 
in thw Review The book Iviog on our table forms 
the fourteenth volume of the great teacher's works 
referred to The elrcumstaoeei under which $ttnayasa 
(reonnciation) may be taken by the aspirant are 
discussed here, as the very title of the book 
imphes We heartly thank Messrs Telivata and 
Sankalta for this pabhcation which should be read 
by all who are really interested in the Bbaktmarga 


ciarifam, the Adveatures of the Pandaras Prof 
Ray Is the author also ol other five iavyat We ao 
mire him 

SiisJERisifAADjMJtn GaJiJ/rao Ifarumanla- 
raa Taiapadatoor, Kamanakaila, House no JO07, 
Diarwar Pp Price— Rt 

There is a book named 'Nine-fold Devotion 
KHsJ hy Lakshmana Ramnchandra. The 
eharactenstic ol devotion as given therein is, accord 
loe to Pandit Ganderao, not sufEcient and that has 
led him to write the present treatise in refutation of 
the former Oar author is an acute dualist follower 
of the Madhvn doetnac and from that point of view 
he has advanced his argument as usuaJ, there being 
nothing new. The book is written nnsystematicaJly 
and the faognnge fs defective as regards grammar 
\lDnD»nEK 01 Hl UnATTlCOSHT* 

Goarati. 

(1) PgANAYA Lila ( ) ly Palkstt 

published i> Lakshmishanlar Alahashanler Joshi, 
proprietor of the Lakshvtan Sahit^a Granlhalcyi 
Bombay, printed at the Shujafura Luhana SUam 
Printing Press, Baroda Paper cover PP 43 
Price— At S (tff/S) (ff) Razalto Rajjiansa 
R), by Do Do Paper cover 
pp tS 4 Price— l-JS (t 9 iS) 

These are two novelettes of the most ordiflsrj 
kind, stuffed wUh impossible rvnd emotional loci 
dents sore to delight the masses, if they care to bay 
tbem at these exorbitant prices 


PANDKVAvijATAit by Himachanira Ra^, Ravt* 
bhushana, Af 4 Professor of Sansketl, Edsvard 
College, Pains {Bengal) Price— Re i 
As regards knowledge ot Sanskrit the graduates 
of the Calcutta Unirersity are geoetally, we believe, 
tofeiioc to those of the Bombay oc Madras Doiver 
sity In this state of thiogs It is very gratlfyiog to 
see a kavyalike the present one from the pen of a 
graduate of that university It appears from what 
we see in it that in writing Sanskrit ot in composing 
iarya init, Prof Ray has perhaps no e<)nal amoog 
ms fellow gradnktes The book noder notice u a 
rrahakavya of twelve cantos according to the roles 
laid down by the Sanskrit rhetoricians. The subject 
matter may be known by the title, 1 e . Pandtea. 


SttAEJ Ramtirtjia Nt Sadupdesha (BT^TV^ 

nVf *n translated by Kripashonler Btchar^ 
lal Pandit and Ixio others, published by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, print 
ed at the Diamond fubilee Press, Ahmedabad 
Second Edition, Cloth bound, pp 462 Prtci~~ 
Rs a (/pry) 

Tbis Is tbe second volume of the speeches &c. of 
Swami Tirtba The very fact that it has run into « 
second edition shows tbe popularity that the publica 
tion has attained and the hold ft has taken of Ihr 
people s minds. The translation is well executed 

K M J 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF BISHNOPUR 


(Conc/«de<f) 


T he late Bahu Balmaranatb Singh of 
lodas, a scion of the Raj family and a 
finished scholar, enumerates the follow 
ing causes of the decay and downfall of the 


BahDupur Raj (1) Th. Maratlia raids, 
(3) tlM imposition of 
mS British Govern- 

ment, (d) family dissensions. These are the 
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Qo*t w tb trued told <(* 
<mmediate caasds ot disfolntion bat the 
Jpilowing are according to him the in 
oirect caases which hastened the cnta» 
trophe (5) the sdoptioa of the Yaisbtia^ 
^It and Its corollary (fl) the constroctioo 
of costly temples potting a hearr slraii* 
the Onanctal resoorces ot the kincdom 
He observes The adoption of the Vaish 
aavite crerf though it marked a bnlhaot 
epoch 10 the history of Mallabhumi dd 
*iot fa I to exerase an enervating influence 
®pon the royal followers Of all rel gions 
the Vaishnavite creed is the most locom 
patiWe with sword and sceptre pageantry 
and pnde bloody strife and fierce justice 
There we e indeed monarebs great inarms 
and m p ety But before long symptoms 
of imbecility which could be attributed only 
to a religions Irame of miod made them 
selves manifest lie attempts to prove 
the truth of this observation by citing 
instances from the royal famitv of Bishna 
P'tf after their conrersioa to Va shnariscn 
This short account of the Bishaupar 

i6y*-6 


Jor PasK a Ttisplr D ihsopur 
Raj may be fittingly brought to a close 
by one or two extracts from the accounts 
of \bt>e Kajrnal and Governor iJolivel) 
but It IS fa r to ad I that Mr Grant in 
bis Analysts of the Finances of Bengal 
wr tten in 1787 doubted the existence 
of a state which seemed to real se the 
fable of the goldea age 


The » hkbIbf t aal on of tb ■ eoantry fB ifeD 
l>o ej ha* lyTtsetsed to the ab&b tanti tbtir pr ml 
t er bapp nei* and the eentleoeit of the character 
b* lecoT as them from tbe danger of b< e* conquer 
e<t or mbrn og ibe r baadi a the blood of tbe r 
f t oteatarea 1. be t; aa4 v opert; art aacted 
in B aeenpnre Robbe j e (her pubi 0 or p rair i* 
seeee heard o( At aoon at anj ttraager «o(et« tbe 
terr (Orv be come* under tbe proiect oo of Ibe 
tneta erhtch proe de for h * iecantj Be ta (arnitbtd 
w tbx« dee at freecoat who condoct h m from place 
to place and are anawerable for hU pertoa end 
cAecti , Theee max me o» prob (y are eo freaerally 
‘ ■ ■ operate-- 


Ted that they dl ect 

Coverdmeat Oat of between eeren and eyfatmll 
^ aonnally 


(alK»t330000£ c „ . , 

wtboat ojaryto avrwnlto e"or trade wbat 'ia no'i 
wanted to aopply the unaro dabla expenaea of tbe 
State a lad oat In improTemeata The Raja le to 
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abled to engage in these homaae emplajments as be 
pays the Moguls only what tribute aud at wbat 
Times be th nks proper (Abbe Raynal translated 
trom tbe French by 3 Justamond 1777) 

Holwell in bis Interesting Htstoncal 
Events printed m 765 says much to the 
same eflect, and a^ds 

irom the happiness of his 8 tuation be ttbe 
Rn^a of B ssunpore) is perhaps the most indepeadeot 
R»{a of ladoataa be can hardly be aaid to owe 
ant alteg nnee to the Mogul or Subab be some years 
deigns to send to the Sabah an acknowledgment by 
way of saJaaojy (or present) of 15 000 rupees some 
times 20 000 and some years not anything at all as 
he happens to be disposed But >□ truth it would be 
almost cmelty to molest these happy people for in 
this district are the only yettiges of the beanty onn 
ty p ety regular ty equity and sir ctness of tbe 
Indostan Goyernment ~There arc in th s 


precinct no less than three hundred and sixty consl 
derable Pagodas or places of public worship erected 
by this Rajab and his ancestors Bissnnpore the 
capital nod ch ef residence of the Rajah and ^ 
gitea a name to the whole district is also the chiet 

seat of trade tbe produce of the country cons sts oi 

Sal timbers ( a wood equal in quality to the best oi 
out oak) dammer laccaa an inferior 80rtm‘*nt of fhW 
silk and coposs and gram suSic ent only for 
coosnmptlon it is from this d str ct that the East 
India Compan es are chiefly supplied with the article 
of shell lacca 

The city was strongly fortified by a 
long connected line of curtains and bas 
tions measunag seven miles in length, 
with Small circular tavelins connecting 
many of the curtains Within this outer 
line of fortifications lies the citadeli uud 



1*1 J 

Woin«a p Aj og 00 Ga tori Mtdao Mobae Staple B sbeopar 
With n It again the Rajas res deoce ao architecture The temple consists of a 
insigaficaat pie of bnck bu Idiogs sur square ha td og ^ith a coreted roof with 
founded by ^majestic rams The followioe tower rising in the centre either 

“ u 1 at o{ the tweWe dated temples m a'ooe or suTTOunded by other saallet 
cnroaological order — comer towers Accord ng to the r nom 

a Date '^f temple s called paacharataa 

Walla A D haiDco 


A D haiDt of Trotplc By wbocn bo It 

162J MaUesarar B r (Baob r)S ojeb 
bat probaM; too 
pitted bj h > aoi 


JoeBaoRla 

^3 16o6 Kala Chaad 

1653 La 


BrwbocDbait osraratoa (are towered nine towered) 
&c The temples face the south and arc 
B r(Baisbr)S Djeh decorated OH the front with carved bnck 
panels and the other walls are also simi 
wbo reigned *”o larly decorated on the front with carved 
tbijea brick panels and the other walls are 

Rsgbqostb S Dgb also similarly decorated lu some cases 
■oo^Br ambr There are open galleries around and 
— inside the temples is the sanctuary with 

^ B s o^b fon of the altar of the god Sta rs lead up to 
Rsgbanatb the towers of the roof Pour distinct 


UTl lB6o MadanGopat S romao Qowo of types may be d st ngu shed The first 

9ft 166^ M«*j Mobae DuVlcilW^Ta has a Single Square tower and IS represen 

mao atbeowrp- tcd by the Malleswar temple The second 
looo 1BO. ® s ogle tower resting on a square 

1725 2“'?*?,,* 7?** , build ng with the curved Bengali roof 

1726 JorM.odr Probably Gopal the best examples of this typi m hnck 

103j 1729 RadhaGoToda KrahnaSogb tod BffMadan Mohan and m latente Lalji 

1013 I'j ofihelaitRaa lod Radha Shjram Of the pancharatna 

1737 RadhaMadbava Cbnfamao StMcu type with five towers on the same 

'!« K.dl,.sh,.« Ch'.‘u,j"s^h bjUng thd lKit eiampIe ,n bidt istht 

. 7 X » Shyam Rai temple and m latente the 

„ ^Ofdingto Dr Bloch these temple* MadauGopal temple The fourth type 
Qf.i^^^e most complete set of specimens is the Jor Bangla (Doable BungalowltTOc 
1"® pecul ar Bengali style of temple so named becau'^ two bail 1 ngs snaoed 




Gateway Seulptorea-Radha Madbav Temple. B.eboupar. 

that all the local deities used 
here for the celebration of the Kasn 
carnWal of the Vaishnays. Ch«e are, or 
were, Bhog-mandirs or kitchens attachea 
to all the temples where food for the deity 
was cooked And distributed among all tue 
Brahmins of the town. ^ 

The carvings represent religious scenes 
taken from the Ramayana and tne 
Mahabharata, e.g., episodes from toe 
life of Kama and Krishna and ol tnc 
eight other Avatars or incarnations o‘ 


like Bengali huts are joined together, _ sur- 
mounted by a small tower. A fine bird’s- 
eye-view ot the park-like scenery around, 
with the lakes and the river Dwarakeswaf 
in the distance, may be had from the roof 
of this temple. The Shyam Kai is perhaps 
the oldest specimen of the panebarataa 
type that exists in Bengal. Nowhere out- 
side Bengal has this style of temple archi- 
tecture been found, and owing to the late 
date of all the existing specimens, it is 
difBcult to decide whether it existed at all 
in pre-Muhammadan times. The Shyam 
Kai and the Jur Bangla have also the 
Enest specimens of carved titles, the walls 
being richly covered with carvings in brick. 
Some of the Qoral designs on the southern 
front of the temples are exceedingly 
beautiful, and in the group ot temples on 
the south oi the LalBandh afewspecimeos 
of the Gaudhar style of sculpture are to 
be met with. The Hush Mancha, outside 
the fort, consists of a square chamber 
surrounded on each side by three gRileries 
. with arched openings and covered by a 
Urge pyramidicHl ronf. The irailition is 


eight otner avauars ui , 

Vishnu, and there are* also hunting ao“ 
wrestling scenes, royal and religion 
processions, Vaishnav Sankirtan^ partie i 
warriors, ascetics, women dancing 
playing on various musical instruments, 
Krishna and Radha sailing on pleftsurc* 
boats, and all the varied incidents ot^ 
social life, sometimes gay, 


sometimes 

warlike, more often religious, of a Royal 
Court in the forestclad outskirts^ oi 
mediceval Bengal. Animal life in vatioo 
life-like poses has been well representeo 
in these carvings— elephants and horses 
gaily caparisoned, hulls, tigers, mokeyB. 



wa 



1 


Pl««iar< Boat— Jor 

S‘'‘‘SSS'’“„V*' Tl-"' a='»at 

Chan^^ S P”‘fa^‘“g animal Sghts 
mtt ‘’J and bulls are 

are ni?^ Battle scenes 

aSl wMn peculiar armour 

soldiers and the 
best?i*5^°* horses and elephants may 
^ carred temple wall/ 

a "'2'’“ women, and 

10 of sociological 

benotMj; “* mention will 

TK r observant visitor 

en inn °'^i®..®“"ounded by a high earth 
The an and has a broad moat round it. 

eitt«, * J latente, with arrowslits on 
nflem entrance for archers or 

IjJoa on °-u ® P'*"® cannon 

the fen *1 "'S*' rampart just outside 

8h^nef^ °I^ *1’® tnuizle of one being 

J'l" « t.gtr’s head Thaj- are ol 

"areas' ?'>““> 0^' fc" '"“It aad 

the rauuTp'’ Irom six inches at 

the Tti o foot at the breach But 

most remarkahle piece of imn on? 1 


nance is the cannon named Dalamardan 
^pnlarly called DalmSdal lying ha“f 
buried by the side of the Lalb/ndhJake 
ir of silty three hoops 

together, and overlying another cvlinder 
also of wrought iron the v 

well welded and worked together 
exposed to „1, ieea,?„'s ®rt'‘,Ys".“5S 
front rest, and h„ a bi.et polished s^ 
“tremc length is 12 feet 5U 
inches, the diameter of the bore being llK 
inches at the mu«le and nv ® 
tbronghout the remainder of 
It IS the same cannon which tnH.f 
relates, ivai bred bj the god Sid ° 
Mohan when Bhaskar Pandit ^ 

^lerS-a'A'rsl^'n MfrSt? 

been ear.on^lJ'mte'rS''””’ ’'‘■■el- ha. 
lakh or three lakhs which mo 
to stand for cither the coit of 

or Its murderous capaeitv ^ ^‘'■'oannoo. 

-Pieteesgat 
traced, have 
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Aaimal Pigbc {Hori« aadEkpbaot) Jor Baagla Templr Biibouptir 

reprcMOtative of from an attack of influenza, on 25tb 
Sin»ir *L Rarachandra Febmarj last at an age of 17 only With 

*“ the Baokura his death thus endecT the line ^ of the 
n *** ^ pension from the Bishnupur Raj family 

ntuh Goyernment. has breathed b.s last Bishmupori 


THE ‘PERSONAL RULE' OF INDIAN RULERS 


Kati« « featnrei of all of tfa«io (tbe 

»nclo(liiiith«nio*tBdTanc«d arc (be 
lecuuf* **“* Prince and bn control ocer 

‘»f‘*lat.oo and tbe adm niatratioo ofjn.t.ce 

— iloataga Cbtlmsford Report 

O mnch and snch frequent emphasis is 
laid oa the pnnciple of 'PersoBal* 
>i_,, in connection with tbe 

anrw.»* of India that an impression 

cra^ ^ ‘0 he gaining ground that anto 
»«, ' j ^ fnndamental charactenstic of 
\Vbo» state polity of India 

t Id snpport of this 

• to those who know Hindu life and 


society as they are, not to say anything cf 
the current Hindu traditions and Hindn 
law this theory seems to be so opposed 
to facts, that a Hindu is naturally tempt 
ed to ask how this strange anomaly has 

When the Bntish were founding their 
empire in India, they probably thought 
the Rulers of Native States autocratic 
And It does not seem to have occurred to 
the Bntish Indian Historians to tnqnirt 
whathor the resolntions and counter rJvol. 
nlions. the donafall of dynasties and 

shed, which characterised the centuncs 
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that preceded the assumption of the 
Indian Government by the British Crown, 
had any deeper significance than that they 
were the manifestattons of the ambition 
or rivalry and lust for power of princes 
and adventurers, which to a great extents 
they undoubtedly were, and whether these 
phenomena bad any bearing oo the 
changes lo the indigenous form of Govern* 



Muotiled Dr<V TantU— Ma,l«n NJohawr 


meat. To the then British authorities in^ 
whose foot-steps their successors have en-' 
dently iollowed, it must have been a poli- 
tical necessity to confine their dealings and 
attention to the rulers alone, dissociating 
them from the people. And the rulers, 
Hindu or non-Hinda, so divorced from ^ 
ruled must have naturally appeared 
despotic, to the European mind. 

There appears to be a further reason for 
this dissociation. It is ^ to be found 
probably in the dualistic standpoint 
familiar to the West, where the king ana 
the people ore separate factors and where 
the King is so easily dispensed with or so 
often put to death by the people theta- 
selves. The Hindu or the monistic view 
i of polity could not strike the Western. 
And inasmuch as apperception is a law 
that every human mind obeys in more 
' ways than one, the European could not 
1 but read Indian facts in the light of bis 
I previous European experience. He, n^ 
1 infrequently, though unconsciously, read 
1 European History into Indian. Ho 
I probably thought that a king in India 
must be like a king in Europe, exercising 
almost the same powers, that the king 
could do no wrong and that be was above 
the laws of the people. Enquiry as to 
whether the_ relation of the king to the 
people in India was the same as elsewhere, 
does not seem to have beenseriously made. 
He was sati'^fied if the relations of the 
European with the Indian king were 
' favourabje to the European What was 
the people's actualpolitieal creed in India ? 
For \Nnat form of government did the 
Hindu ciyilitntion fit its people ? These 
are questions to which comparatively less 
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attention • appears 
to hare been paid in 
tbe then political 
circnmstances. 

Whatever may 
have been the Euro- 
P<an'9readinRof the 
Uindn civilization 
at the time the 
Western nations 
hrst came in contact 
With the people of 
l^ndia, no calm and 
dispassionate critic 
even of the West, 

With any anthentic 
knowledge ol In- 
dias past now be- 
that despot- 
ism or antocracy 
Was the type of 

. |o«rntnent that the 
tiioda genius devel- 
oped. Bat what is 
«Jged 18 that how- 
j”'" wj'ghtened the 
5®'® of Government 
«n the golden age of 
‘‘ has 
for the 
R«cf«a/ politician. 

sbnsinessis not 

®f‘t«8 of saeicat 
f'stoty. bat with 
nf *u conditions 
01 the present. He 
°as to look the facts 
present in the 
ace and deal with 
«1«® as they are. 

/negnestion there- 
r ‘®* whether the 
India fonnd by the 
enropean was not 
aatocratic ? 

Sanskritic° liS'erar^®*' • ‘’f 

indigenot,, „ ** tt^ere a single 

iect’ corresponding to 'sub- 

ander’ or idea of 'being thrown 

antMraH,..?'"^.®''" « despotic or 

which is \he^n^'^“L^*'' word ‘Praja.’ 
the Vedie times to 

wellborn" if ‘2*"' present day. means 
of •subjection • the idea 

other term^ indicated by 

47 y 4 ^ the free people of the 
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State are always the ’Praja.’ Again the 
king IS considered the 'father' of his peonle 
But the father is the father in the Hindu 
“ot m the European. In Europe 
father s will was law and the son^ 
life and death depended on the father’s 
will. But in India the father was and is 
a shareholder thongh a governing share- 
holder. In the family commonwealth, 
everj son has an equal share. In the 
Hindu polity, the king and the people are 
coparceners. In fact the Hindu ilea®" 
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•Vinct tlmt has been last 

,WTlo «-v ^^„V.nmM 1 an 


influenced by 


■ESS.p=ano 5 ;SSfrjii&^^ 

OOT thfleffslature” 

wboMerdses ®'' P°®„stitatioo, aoto- 

U a council wHch^he « 


' 5- 


^ c- s' 




cratic. There is S “““JjJerfEciency o 1 

hound to nonsuit. thoURU alway’ 

the personnel of this body h^ , „ 

been all ,T'fdeal of ffindn polity. 

there to show that » 


i; ' -A • 


certainly not the ideal o.^.^ 

But tBere « ‘’’"'c noremmcnt the 





rSe^ ns f ™"“cf go— 


nab 

?r^;c\istoV>rf 'nace repnd^ 
deviated from the <>osic pnnaplc 
eivilisation whatever ’“"^ciples to 

in the application of those P Jjjjoas, 

suit the vanattons in locai 
customs and usages. the rulef ■ 

Then, leaving for a moment the^. 
who is detached and dealt ' • 
Europeans, let us tom to the pow t 
great body of the people, asit emste 
Snly in the earliest times but also m 

a?^t hem ‘the 

?h\"S‘nnJf‘s,:?rit^^^^^^ ?[i ‘d‘5 

people even in the fowest sf™ta 01 ni 
Kciety. Snfliee it to say that no-^T^ 
of ipanehayat teejignised the Pem .,. 
mle or authority of nnybody, hut tn 
only followed the laws of the lano, 
customs nnd usages of caste. H Cj jjr 
there people did put appeal to a mg ^ 

authority in ,*°.o’'saUsfy thenl- 

but that they did only to satis y 
selves that the B“''^'‘TUt was form 
conducted in accordance with the c& 
lished customs and usages. „i,.-ncteris- 

This brings us to the most chara 
tic feature of Hindu Polity, biu^’ 

tern, whieh even at this moment 
alike the prince, who nlso Belongs .j 
caste, nnd the peasant. themt 

cant his caste, and which has bound tn 


Ateetie*— Radhamadb&T TcropU 

as Ina been already said, non-dualistic : 
the king and lus people are one. If there 
is, in this connection, one idea on which 
almost every Sutrakara and Smritlkara 
has laid special emphasis, it is that the 
king and the people go shares in their 
sins and merits. , , j .. 

Again, it has been a hundred times 
pointed out by competent oriental 
scholars, that neither the law nor the 
Icgiriature was under the control of the 
king. The codes handed down from time 
immemonal were interpreted and added 
to not by the king, nor by any individual 
either, but by a body {Parisbad) of the 
wise or the learned. He could not dis- 
pose of the revenues of the State as he 
pleased. He could not levy taxes except 
in accoolnnce with the laws. The land 
wns hut the property ol the people. He 
could only appropriate, without payment, 
th*- lands ot the heirle^s nnd snch other 
ciiitens. Unlike the European king, the 
Hindu king, it was said, might do wrong 
hUc all other men, nnd was therefore 
tnhject to the law of the land. And the 
people exercised their right of placing 
*■ upon the throne a better successor, when 
necessary. Has all this any place in modern 
Indian History of the European period ? 
l>ct us first look at a type of a Hindu 


... . _nd which has 

from the earliest times to the P*’*"®, ^-^ct 
noment the social 


Jpnorinfffora moment the *^^tbe 

of this institution.^ let us viccv . jjjaio 


of this institution, let us view ‘‘u , 
standpoint of national polity. E . , 
caste has had from time, immemonal 

1 .. its own laws aw 


own Uharma, i. e., its own ^^'Vt.rss- 
usages, unlike the social divisions ot cm 
es in the West, which have no separat 



special 1 a w s , e t c 
Within thecaste there 
IS a characteristic 
sense of democratic 
quality It may be i 
noted that among 
Brahmins the master 
of a bouse on many 
a ceremonial occasion 
washes the feet of bis 
■^ery cook, treating 
him as his superior 
which even to the 
enlightened a n d de 
mocratic European 
or American must 
still be repugnant It 
« the ‘Mahajans or 
the Panchayats of 
thecaste that are its 
governors What 
preserves the caste 
>s not the personal 
TOice of the ruler but 
Ks own written or 
/Ununtten laws and 
public opi 
o«o No ruler m the 
history of India has 
5?” had a place in 
,7'«««codcorcoo 

JJe upholder of the 
“sw laws and us 
gcs particularly 
of the new 
formed The 
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fwte principle h a s 
to the develop 
ni w powerful re 
publics The last and , 
as yet' 

known to History 
appears to have 



caste to another the system is but a feder 
ation of republics or democracies all 
castes being perfectly equal in tbeir right 

to manage their own internal aflairs The 
eustom« overrule even his own caste king is the connecting link Tf .. *1.*. 
laws The basic idea of the king s duty to maintain 

nnttnn n/ fhf inriivi Inti liwa hut also hai 


caste 7he%asic nicaof the king s duty to maintain^not only thecaste 

to the *“°®'^ontion o/ the mdir//iivf Kwsbutalso caste harmony Whenever 
him rfocfrroe the diflereuces arise and whenever new laws 

_ had to swear allcsna^‘~ » 

if not ‘tsclf ‘s B< 

f'om the democracy \ 

sue standpoint of the relation c 


nave lu oc maue it is laid down in Apas 
tamba that all the castes concerned nay 
even women shonld be consulted bj the 
king ^ith the king caste u a democracy, 
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l^fkrr' 


.«i '".-'a:.-- V, .. 



■A-^iK'j 


If ''^- - 


- cited if only spa«pef- 

' mitted. And 

reals another import- 
ant teatnre <>( “™y- 
White it' portnittedol 
any amount of diiKT 
cnee or hostility m mat- 
ters social, it mad‘ t% 
people forget it all 
their Democrattc ivorM 
T polities. Thereto 
Kama and Krishna 
have been as 
Brahmin’s men as they 
are the Non-Brahmin s- 

And wherever the soad 

feeling got tbe better 
the political, the d'® 
eratie federation s" 
divided naturally felt 
This system, as nas 
just been said, is one o 
the methods of federal 
inc republics of oomm" 
nities of diSerettf in’* 


Hoist (tilth iidei) m full gtllop. Jot Bangta Templt, Buhoopiit. „ties ol “““”‘^ 71601 

without the king, it is a republic. It is nn"* ad'es^bavl no idea “I 
true that one republic sometimes uuarrell- theirs are only fever- 

ed with another And they paid the penal- such a M'tation, for theirs^a 
ty for such differences. All the same, the f*njn®?.^P5°P„,_r„faliarmoneouschar- 

spirit of democracy was and IS reerem each t“?' Lferate and inclnd' 

cLte. What writers like Nair, Chesney and a republic of the 

others of their persuasion contend is only PS!'" |„aian caste polity, 

tantamount to this, that the non-Brah- J'"' ' , recogn^ 

min castes protest against the possible •>“ . i jtreatiog it asn 

tyranny of the Brahmin caste. This, in oornmun ty as a sister by 

other words, IS only a quarrel between re- criste, 'f ” (.pi iflepressed 

publics or democracies It is the demoern- aflairs as best it can. E ^^^P^ been 

tic instinct in the non-Brahmiu that rebels classes who, in maUers ’ barshness. 

against the Brahmin democracy, but not generally treated with g likewise 

the love of ’Personal rule’. have their caste “'pew 

Let us for a moment look at some respected hy every “thyr caste. J j. 
other aspects of castes. Were not rulers community may come into the no y 
like Rama and Krishna, Non-Brahm.ns ? t® “'feg formed 

And were they not and arc they not So have innumerabk "^'V. „_.i,.-g even 
■deified’ and worshipped by tbe Brahmins themselves and forming themselve 
forgetting nil their caste arrogance ? to-day. The Parsts came a .He The 
While some nnn-Brahmins may not besi- allowed to live as a_ caste p 'onean 
tate to abjure their faith in their own Mahoraedan, ^e Christmn, the Ueto 
Rama and Krishna, the Brahmin clings to and every fresh community that cam 
them as though they were of his own flesh the national body rs_ viewed oy 
and hone. Cominvi to modern historv. the ns n sister democratic comraanity ir , 
most audacious and the most powerful of caste. In fact, in popmar lat^nag . 
Hrahmins were the Peshwns. They exer- is used to indicate the Manomeaan, 
cis^ the powers of the l<inc but they Christian and the Earopean a^ h^n 
dared not style themselves kincs. And other new body of men. Such has 
why? Because it was opposed to the the principle from pre*histonc times. 


.. .. other new Doay ot men. outu 

why? Because it was opposed to the the principle from pre*historic times. 

caste Dharma deeply rooted in the people’s new castes, however, not 

heart. Scores of such instances could be resorted to their old practice ofappeaimK 
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aaop?rf'”th'r'’‘Pai,chaylt “the llhl t’’"" ‘’"'t'* 

Srpoi:..eXrd;. 3 “" 

cipJe and that 

Hinda is that the 
caste rules of an 
other should on 
no account be in 
terfered with 
each caste being 

*^spect Arabcsijqe Sculpture Madanmohao Te nolc R .k 

the autoaomj of the other though this It 

w often misinterpreted as apathy and that ckf*’ vcver be thought 

ant path. In this sense all cas^tcs are Jer of the 

fr* theorj of cquaKy. B^ahmm ““^o^^chables with the 

tie remembered is upheld by /n thousand if/o °thcr castes At least a 
mportant school of Ethical and Political in Beoarea^tif Sankara proclaimed 

>s oot all the diderence between ty 3 ltachfn*^ff« “otoucbabili 

0«®°«aey and the Democracy of of Vm^nath 
rtVSP* ?'*'* America In those countries era iJdia In South 

hekioglosely hangs by the people Re Panrham Rsmanuja canonized many a 
»t>^ng him i( a matter of no great coose the KrehmJ.*'® 5" a® saintsV 

3?*®* Botin Hindu India the king aod touchable* 'a*ra^?l day the un 

p_*. P'^P** one like father aod sous for some da^/* free from this disability 
ons Regicide are oSeoces so bein at Mdkote ^ The «r temple 

ons in the eye of the Hindu that there is wouM hace rJ reforms thus initated 
pcthaps only one instance of the p^opk arre*f ^ ^ prowded bntforthe 

»ffo«,gd ,P 


haJe *““g though there 

chnn.^'°.^®”*“ which the rulers hare been 
butene by them The sovereign contn 
WealV'l common 

he hi. «”ry other citizen though 
n*V^f^*?ber status like a father in a 
p ®, ® fomily Hindu democracy is like the 

Darf nf a® a 

‘ constitntion But the Hindu 
I_ “*®more he is one with the people 
the Hindu political notion of 
is nnn.daalistic and has a 
tufll ^''hat IS meant by spin 

we shall presently discuss 
IS not the object of this paper to 
or ^*^*3 **^^^aganesofthe caste system 
the wickedness and tyranny 
P^trated in the name of caste in the 
fi-.. world indiTidnals or bodies 
Ho“l®.“®*’®bleness for instance is no 
di*avi3 point But the pol tical 

be of the untouchables hare to 

wanf ^ their poyerty and to their 
CTerTi,* education the birthngbt of 
^'ry human being which uofortunately 


II 

wa^°thri*^®'°‘^“ Dpmocratic 

when th/ 
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Ibis Qotable expedient, most successfully 
warded off many a revolution and many 
a poasthle usurpation. It will suffice here 
to mention that that State is no other 
than Trarancore. 

If the age of the Vedic Brabmanas and 
of the Dbarma Sutras is anterior to that 
of the Greek democracies, so far as his- 
torical evidence goes, India is clearly the 
birthplace of Democracy. And India is 
the one country that has preserved not 
only the democratic instinct but also the 
democratic life to this day, in its caste 
polity. The modern democracies of Eu- 
rope and America arc but children of 
yesterday by the side of the Indian. And 
now what shall we say to those who tell 
us that India has yet to be trained to a 
democratic Government ? Is this not 
if a somewhat rude collo- 
^tahsm would be pardoned, at teacbinc 
the grandmother to suck eggs ? 

Will the critics of Hinda|)o/itica/ iosti- 
tutions give us without followioR the 
caste plno, a constructive scheme for 
repubhes of peoples whose le- 
^ civilization differ 

ns the poles asunder ? 

India has sometimes been compared to 
nrguments are advanced to 
> of a high percen- 

tagr of literacy democratic ROveroment 
veS' iniunW Per- 
though there is great truth in the fact 


that for the working of the 
modern methods of democratic 
government, literacy is of the 
utmost value. All the same, 
was literacy higher in Mysore 
thirty years ago than it is in 
India at present ?* Have not 
the people of this state adopt- 
ed themselves to the change 
readily ? Have there been any 
revolutions, as in Russia ? The 
truth is that democracy does 
not need the help of ‘letters’ so 
much as of the '^spirit’. Do the 
people ’possess tbe democratic 
sense or spirit in them ? That 
is tbe point. Russia has had 
no village panchayat,no demo- 
cratic caste System. Russian 
kin^s and people were not the 
spiritual unity that the Indian 
kings and their people have 
been. Where then is the ground 
for comparison ? 

It is not argued that tbe Hindu has 
developed already the most perfect fdrffl 
of Democracy’ and that no further ioJ* 
provements are needed to adapt his old 
polity to present needs. All that is claim- 
ed is that the loat^ria), tbe spirit, tbt 
sense, is there and it has onV 
wrought into the shape we require, as 
in the State of Mysore. 

Evidently, then, a mistake was made 
in reading India by tbe early Europeans. 
The kings were detached and dealt with 
bv themselves, a process, which from the 
Hindu standpoint is similar to decapitat- 
ing a body and treating tbe, head as^tbe 
whole man. .And in times of confusion 
and war. this did not matter. With the 
advent of peaceful times, the truth 
again forc^ itself to the view. The 
people who form a no mean factor in the 
constitution are seeking to make them- 
selves heard, And this phenomenon is to 
^me foreign minds, which were accustom- 
OT looking only at a part, i.e., the raler, 
but not the whole, is an enigma. And 
this apparent mystery has evoked the 
most ingenious explanations and fantastic 
theories from some European writers, 
even of the level headed Morlcy school, 
on Indian affairs. ^ 

IVhnt a EUndu wonders at here is the 
' of such European 

admires the seientiffc 
pint of the Western and acknowlrfgcs 
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the white man's Io« of 
t.«nr D acientific mvestiga 

the P.,r?“^ ? ‘^aanot understand 

«ot unwilling 

oo/f^^f 7 ° mattcra 

tohi rfi! °/ nllowiDR lii3 mind 

GreeccRomanpre 
a c^nnS ^ 's thought 

®°st be n bar 
imbued with true 

IS 'V'" 

And worthy of his consideration 

‘smntJ 'east 13 the 

®P!"tnal democracy oflndia 

card* u usually dis 

UDon philosophy and proceeds 

Xs,«r. ^"s°™Pt'oo that all meta 
obL ^ ** ^ specalatian which concerns 

deal l wbo hare to 

rasT ^ ®*'‘? realities of life It 

speculation in Ecrope but 
mflnenrJ*'^^ belief m India pro^ndly 
life and religion loBuences 

inVeman^u political conduct To 

theSr! society, one has. 

whieh .!’ 4° Hindu philosophy, 

deffira?..!-* f«°odatton That this is 
theHindn^ P^*“,“^ ‘S erident from 
which . on law and constitution 

philosaivTfV'^y^ declare the ultimate 
take beliefs upon which they 

SVmi','' “““'i Tic Uharma Satcas 
at.d ‘’as's of a» Jaws 

of >’ >“ words 

own rcaliring in one's 

12al ! e (Unirersal) self (XII 

Deonl.* *"0? ‘s ifiTiaity, the 

aad^«n ^ dirmity All th- same 

PTcn '* the couTiction of 

IS One who inspirit 

IS fJmdu brother And this 

f>eS3crac^°‘“® 

haj‘ttal?°i, ««*■/ »‘“du or Moslem 
Brahman W77**' "^'aning of “All this is 

thou Im (ypanisfiad) or ofUhererer 
•» the face of AJIab" 

It tire* .^o*^ that everyone knows 

belierea knows it or 

>n It. the fact is there, siystbe 


Hiodn Philosopher, that the world is 
moriDg towards the realuation of on- 
ness, which is the goal of all political life, 
nay of all life \ndthisis what is known 
as ‘spiritual force The wis-, th» Hindus 
say, know it, act according to it and 
dir«t people to follow it, as is laid down 
in their great laws And they hare been 
actually practising it, by adhering to 
caste polity the<e serera! thousand years 
Thcr« are no doubt dualistic and other 
interpretations of this principle But all 
Hindus cling to the caste organisation 
and the democratic Dhirma underlying it 
It was only yesterday that President 
Wilson gaye to the world his famons die 
turn of the equality of all men in* the 
memorable words The interest of the 
weakest IS as sacred as the interest of the 
strongest ’ But whence comes this notion 
of equality and whence the sacredness ’ 
The answer is not found in bis words 
But the Hindu gsye it thousands of years 
ago He said that the weakest and the 
strongest are not diflerent They are on# 
The injury that one causes to another is 
an injury to one s own self the harm done 
by one nation to another recoils upm 
it8»lf It IS only a question of time This 
idea of oneness or oQn-djflereace* has 
been the staple not only of the thought 
but also of the IiJe of the Hindu from time 
immemorial 

This IS the Dharma" to which the 
Hindu has been clinging under all yicissi 
tndes of fortune and which is being mis 
interpreted in various ways by those who 
do not understand it And this belief 
which recognises the oneness of all crea 
tures which recognises the same divinity 
in all and which has recognis'd the divine 
teacher IQ the very lowest ‘untouLhible , 
the divine prince m the ‘Noa Brahmin' 
Rama and Krishna and the divine soulm 
the Brihoiana saint and which therefore 
holds the interest of the meanest as sacred 
ns the interest of the highest, admits of no 
division of interests between the king and 
Ins people and of no theory of ‘Autocracy’ 
or ‘Personal Rnl^' 
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THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NAllONS AND 
RIGHT VS. MIGHT 


T O prevent future wars, and to ensure 
stable peace oi the world, President 
Wilson is earnestly engaged in estab- 
lishing a League of Nations. _ The idea is, 
of course, not a new one, and it would not 
have now captured the imagination of the 
people so-rauch, were it not for the intense 
and extensive suffering caused by the 
terrible' world war. There is no good or 
eviliu the economy of Nature that is not 
accompanied or followed by, its corres- 
ponding opposite, either manifest or dis- 
guised. The greater the evil, the greater 
is the resulting good. 

It is not at all creditable to the much 
vaunted modern civilisatioo that an Inter- 
national High Court for settliog inter- 
national dispotes has been solongoverdue. 
rind that a devastating world war conti- 
nuously for four and a half years was 
necessary to convince the civilised West, 
that war is really too bad to be further 
tolerated. Before, however, suffering 
humanity can congratulate itself on the 
prospect of an enduring peace, let it not be 
deluded by catch phrases and commou- 
places. The idea, for instance, of substi- 
tuting Right for Might, is very captivat- 
ing indeed ; but on examinution it will be 
found that this, as understood by the 
“Great Powers", is “distinction without a 
dificrence." There is a hardly any mate- 
rial difference between what are commonly 
known as right and might. The methods 
of might are of course primitive, rmlc and 
naked, but they have the ndvantngcs of 
being natural, open, direct and quick in 
decision. The methods of right, on the 
other hand, nre conventional and dis- 
guised under civilised or legislative garb, 
bat both arc esseuUally the same in sub- 
stance ; and like /orcf, Hiation and beat 
arc hut the different forms of one and the 
8»we thing. Justus currency is the con- 
venient and conventiomil equivalents ol 
crude commtxliues. bo is R,ght the con- 
equivalent of 
Afi^nt. Right 18 the stamped coin issued 
from the Legislative Mint of which Mi^t 
IS the metal. Ifa mint cannot turn genu- 


joe coins out of base metals, how can a 
League of Nations be expected to mano- 
facture rights out of the existing base 
materials ? The evolution of an Interna- 
tional Jurisprudence would no more be an 
indication of improved international 
morality, than the evolution of the medi- 
cal science is an indication of improvement 
on the primitive rustic health. Courts of 
law have never been known to have done 
duties of reformatories. Legal institutions 
can, at their best, minimise only the out- 
ward expressions of primitive warfare and 
other criminal activities ; but so long as the 
brute in man is not killed or extinct, these 
old evils are sure to survive, thrive and 
appear in various other forms disguised lO 
scientiBc and civilised garbs. We art not 
quite sure, that inspite of our civilisatioD, 
the proportional sum-total of human 
crioiinality and immorality is less to-day 
tiian »t was in the ancient days. Good 
and evj), ns we call them, are both equally 
subject to the same universal Law of 
Evolution. In the natural order of things 
there is no such thing as evil in existence. 
Tliere is evolution ol the so-called evii 
going ou side by side with the evolution 
of what is known ns good. Courts of law 
more often create than cure crimes. The 
League of Nations may suppress or min*’ 
mise visible expressions of militarism, but 
human nature remaloiog as it is, 'the 
League would he powerless to prevent the 
natural, open and blunt military form of 
might evolving and appearing in civil- 
refined and unobtrusive disguises 'Oi 
various kinds, such «s bribery and corrup- 
tion in more or less subtle forms. 

If right is to replace might, what would 
become of the scientific theory of the 
“Survival of the fittest" ? The scieutists 
might have laid down— “Survival of the 
^st”, hut they used the word “fittest’ 
instead of the word best for a very good 
reason ; nud that is because of the fact 
that the best is not always under t^resent 
conditions the fittest to survive. Right of 
title to a possession may be cither acquired 
or inherited. In cither case it is a trans- 
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t '“™ ofnliAl'Mison 

Aostrah, , " America. Africa 

Kctic, r a, ‘'"A “tablish their rcs 
Ss af ® "" I’elple.s ahon 

J continents ? Were the 

SSle?”S'°''^ them mora% 

a ivi,„ I' ““»■ priaciple cai 

aivromrbe converted into n^ht after a 
?av » Ptrsofgniliy of 

mniXer a 'r"'’"'"' ■""oant 

rntera^tm^ I Jegishtors ’ In 

can cooSrt' ^ 
taVe Let us 

ProTjQMs of quarrel Oyer the 

twonrrfv.nL^ " Lorraine These 

*iD«*th°e err* existence 

ha^heen^r J'*® ‘*>ey 

scat disontn nf I ®”® before the pre 

Kaia?a fherr 1 and the7 would 

TS.;ifr these di/putants 

WarrZ /l?.™ The 

• Jandlorf^ f'S’je to be the 

Ptehistonr^'^®” countless r-ices in 

tl>e*etwo occupied 

aadthen^di.r tern^rj in 8uece«siOQ 

to be dUnir tbenis^/<h« 
^batoaplf*f°u ’ In a word 

^«4t’ or test of 

^ben ttiil“ tbeir poor subjects 

taxes bu/*i.r* their rents and 

tact that "COguisc the 

•nOat S'T •'!f"’*Hves are oSly • <en 

lord Of thin °t the unseen but i?ea/Land 
foicn dn IS not that tbe^e 

thej offer Jn His existence, ns 

^Oftnise prayers, but they do not 

bind «nt or obligation lu any 

Pcrsidente " H.n, » 1% 

“ations sVr- I w the nfflicted 

tor recover!^*™? Landlord a punishments 
llitn ’ M- ^ Pu ^crears of rents doe to 
tb*irrnW suQering nations and 

Rations due'^^to“*^‘^ TT® t'’*"’ ^t^l* 

'^bo, thoitwl *° the Universal Landlord 
^orlcl or<T.?i^ noseen is manifested in the 
®ents of dt?** u ^ ^ °°1^ punish 

There ^!i“"’tiag rulers and nations 
precepts scriptural and moral 

'vould thnr lu*” Do unto others as you 
Preedom should do unto yon,” 

freedom everybody limited bv like 

excellent ®',9t^” —These are no doubt 
ethical principles but these do 


not go deep enough As a general rule 
people mil not give up their selfishness or 
mike sacrifices for the «ake of others un 
le^s and until they are assured that such 
sawfices are more paying in the long run 
unless and until they are convinced that 
tbeir true self interests he in the inlerest 
of their Real Self All individual and na 
tiooal interests should be subordinated to 
and CO ordmated with the interests of 
that Highest Self If peoples can submit 
themselves to amputation of any of their 
injured limbs for the preservation of their 
whole being why should not people readi 
ly submit to immediate temporary sacn 
Sees for the <ake of achieving the highest 
objectiie. the ReaISell'> Ue find this 
enunciated in the Mahabbarat thousands 
of years ago in a form of expression still 
unsurpassed by any even at this cnhght 
ened age Speaking to DbnUrastra re 
gardiog bis ill fated son Duryodbana, the 
wise Bidur Slid — 

^ Bsi!! rTHBitT 3iu srwa^ 

uiu uTinu' BBS n* 

Ooe (who IS mischievous) should be 

forsaken for thesalcB of the whole family 
Oie family should be forsaken for the sake 
of the village A village should be for 
sakeo for the country, and the whole 
ss orld should be forsaken for the sake of 
tbC 'dt/mo the Supreme Self or Soul ” 

Selfishness had been condemned adnau 
scam long beiore President XVilsun appear 
-ed OD the scene He is neither the first nor 
the foremost person to have condemned 
sclfisbnc's If the whole world is giving 
him so much attention and prominence, it 
IS not because his gospel is a new one, but 
b'causche wields more might now than 
he ever did b'lore, and also because, after 
the disastrous world war peoples are now 
IQ a mood to listen to bis message inspite 
of Its being very old and commonplace 
His conception of right praisenorthy 
though it IS is not founded on anr univer* 
sally accepted basic pnncipl Right deter 
tnineil by n majority, actuated more or 
lessbyselfioterest.is only a veiled form 
of the supremacy of M,ght That the 
delegates will invariably be the true repre 
sentatives of the peoples and that the 

maiority will always be on the right side 
are the most common, yet the most un’ 
sound assumptions In spite of evolution 
of avilisation and moral conceptions 
ram cannot help being selfish Sel^hness 
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>3 the natural spring of life and as such require any League to 
there IS nothing to be condemnea It is “f 

att 'lUogether unten-ibk proposition that ,o need 

individuals and nUions should give np meat The *♦,.!!» c^lf Thft 

their selfishness and that wata are the of the knowledge of the true b 

results of such selfishness The truth is pursuit of the ,«rtr#i nnd 

all the other v\ ay about As a matter of luteresfcs will only lead them 
fact wars are not the results of national moie lu the .. ^ 4 ..-^,- 

•selfishness as is commonly believed, but ledge” in the highest j ,„i 

00 the contrary they are the results of the only remedy for all the ills, inamouai 
want ol true seWsAaess It is thei^no and international, humanity is heir 
ranee of the tme se// that is the root of There can possibly be no inter org 
thecvil The real remedv lies in removing rivalry between say the bver, the p 
this fundamental ignorance tn Jcoow and other organs , they perform tnei 
ing and realising the true self The whole pcctive fiinetions mechanically, quit 
Vedanta stands out in bold rebel as the conscious of their inter-depeudence 
one serious endeav our e\ er mide in finding evolution of the world organism— the lo 
out the true and essentially permanent of the science ol sociology— is 

seW by analytical dissections of the human gradually and will certainly be advaow 
being known as "I” It is the knowledge by the inevitable sequences of 8 
and not the knowledge only but the war International jealousy and S 
realisation ol the true self that can alone ought not to have ansen amongst u 
eradicate the false, the impermanent, and diflerent nationalities that are 
the delusive selfishness and implant the to be self conscious Rivalry ana cMnict 
conception ol the Real Selfishness of interests among nations are caused oy 

According to the science of Sociology, competition, which, again, 
society IS a big animal and its component imperfect adjustment and uniateihgcflc 
parts arc all harraomously interrelated distribution of fuactions among the 
for the fulfilment of the whole organism, ponent nations In a perfect or ratwr 
and that oac part caiirlot live and flounsh healthy society there should be perfect eo 
at the expense of another is a truth now ordination and not eompetition or over 
universally admitted but not adequately lapping of functions In nq jdeal society 


realised The proposed L-ague of Nations 
with all its imperfections at the initial 
Since, will prove really a step forward if 
all the component raeraliers rccopmsc and 
realise their true self interests harmoni 
ou'^ly with the rest fur the eventual 
evolution and fulfilment of the world 
organism as a whole This is thcba«ic 
principle on rccogtiition of which the 
success of the League cutirely depends 
We cannot expect much out of n League 
os It IS going to he constituted Ddcgales 
representing only a fnl«c notion of self 
interests can hardly lie competent to nerve 
the great purpose On the conlmrv, 
there is the fear tint there tsiheposst 
liihty of an evil being legalised and per 
petunted 

Nrtthcr precepts nor laws are necessary 


there should be as many diflerent *'seU 
rJetcriJwneiJ" nationalities And thus there 
should be no room for conflict of mtcrests, 
jcalousv, aud rivalry - 

The determination of international 
Tights, 15 purely a judicial function and 
the League of Sations, as it is proposed ta 

l>c constituted, can hardly be regarded as 

n competent judicial tribunal It shooJa 
serve the functions of the Brain m th^ 
world organism And as such it should 
be constituted by the best intellects 
and rnorol philosophers of the whole 
world It should be so constituted as to 
form the Supreme Legislature of the whole 

world ao be able to discharge its futic 

tions irapartinllj it is essential that its 
members should be nltogethcr free from 

and above thcinfliicnvcsofnarrownationa* 


to induct capitalists to iniest thcir monry and sectarian local interests, and that 


in the most profitrihle concern po««iWe 
The gtrater the profit the greater would 
b” t ic utlrnclioij When the nations arc 
cnhUitcncl enough to tcilisc that they 
life fiut tie ilifie ent lutllis or organs of 
one whole norklnnirnaJ th-v, would not 


they shoiil J be regnnled as fit to v iC'V in 
temntioml questions of right and wrong 
from tliL highc‘it stand point of Humanitv 
ns n whole In the ancient Fast, it was 
the ascetic Ai«Jjjs (seers) who legislated, 
nod not the representatives of commerce 
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trades and vanous indnstnes The kjn*»3 
were merely the Executue Heads, they 
fiadnopowerto make laws, hut had to 
administer with the help of interpreters or 
had been laid down 
them by the disinterested ascetic 
Kishis on uniTersal spiritual principles as 
known by them in their time 

Justice" IS a Divine Ordinance and far 
fisher than politics President Wilson's 
wedl, high and noble though it is, falls 
tar short of the true concept of "Justice " 
inat the League of Nations should be 
mposed of not the spiritual but the 
I of the Powers, 

nd that the Great Powers should hare 
It,.. P^POooering voice, are practically 
m niotto-"miBht is right" put 

u world has no spin 

or representatives to come 
“P legitimate 

most critical momeot ’ 

* u ^ spiritual force and the 
deciding questions of 
'oteroaLoDa/ yasLce** is quite impotent 
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This shows the extent of the spiritual 
and intellectual degeneration of the world 
International justice is going tobedealt 
with not by the lusest and the best men 
m the world, but by a band of interested 
politicians of certain powers and pre- 
dominantly of the "great powers ’’ Only 
MUgovernipg powers will be represented 
That is to say thoee powers that are 
strong enough to protect themselces will 
be protected The smaller powers will be 
practically in a minority , and the rest 
all the subject nations and peoples, will 
be left out altogether In an International 
Court constituted as above, might will be 
more in evidence than rjg-Af Mr Wilson 
felt for the helpless peopleg more than for 
the more pow erful His League of Nations 
will not help the helpless There ought 
to be in future at least a 'League of the 
Subject peoples” established side by side 
with the League ofNatioos sothatthe uu 
represented sulyect peoples may represent 
their wants and wishes 
KaPILBSWAR BnATTACHARlA 
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<J^.STOpENTS WORKS ^ F.oe Art. «n tbepart ofth« Indi.a public Ewu 
ofthe^Coi'«nnf/nt*'5^i!^nf^*f ,*^5 m* 2'**®‘* *'> for portrait, the 

r«br^»r» . 5 ^ hrldduriog patrooage bar beeo of .ocb loi.jrmScaot 

«.«dpoi?t 7f chatBcter that «t bfi dooe 


£tfat 


rt to the opportusitr It a9ord. for 
ProT»ri*.-T “ tke lo.litotioa ha. not 

pff,,-, mtfol than It baa been up to the 
public- * f*nlt lie. It I. aati], more with the 

wnfagioe tn‘Vi. 

•emiM n5 . .CndeDts go — 


tbe talent. < 
geoerallj tbe 

.o diKooraging l- 

iDTibiog like liTiog wage, t 


: attention beeo to attempt t- 

W.tb recent frnvMh of'seniah TiteVaurre“BS 
tbe pr^oclioo of illuitraled book., a demaod for 
the t.ienr. of artiit. ba* been called for bnt 
londition. of publication ba.e been 
to prcclnde a prOTi.ton for 
"»g«» to illoitrator. of book. 

. ^ TbecollecUonsor connonseurjof picture., a. .nch 
“owiM oi to',l,7.'i‘i.“V w'*<>wo«Wl«ke>otere»tinartforlbe.akeofartate 

""chfloekin.J . , *'>fewlnthuconQtry thattUeir patronage I* quite 

** a niu ilV - ‘“‘‘’'“t'®” for general edocatioo lo.IgniiicaBt aud doe. not call for the empIoTment of 
•'*■ 001 . or th7'n.'^rd^®*tu'°‘? «“‘«»'»tioo auj large number of acti.t. Art a. a form of coltore 

*oihe Uhl 1 “**f“ 0 -wells of tbe famijj arc »cnt nod an •odiipeosable part of a mana education he. 
ootWog ji„ ' The boy wbo 1 . good for o^ortouatelr no altractloo for tbe modern educated 

'lo^lifiiDu a. *? coootry, thought good foe Indian who .till eoatiaues to look noon art aa a 
J'Uher '?***"■*•' by hi. ualTerallT ctimcolom There 

^'tvlfeoniJ, ■™* “Of ‘>>e Godde*. of f^earning are eery few artutic trade, m tbe Bengal Pre.idence 
'“pQMfw. ^,5 t“ artist Yet tbi. I* tbe a* tbere are In tbe Punjab and the Madras Preiiden.-? 

»?oa to ‘he School of Art .. caHed So that the arli.t 1 , not required her. ee«1» »h, 

‘»I-nt *"•» .tnJent. with a real 6elJ of what is known a. "oXd Art .“’i 

•“ ‘Trr think of choosing ‘tat many new Industrie, are c'^'m!ne ,.L 

‘'Sard io‘*‘J5 P'of«sioa la life— beeanw baeing • la Bengal and if.uch indnstnes can eet on witboMf 
'ocoutanem.' . ,P°^“T of poblic iuterest and eaUog in the aid of artists thee mnst h. nf*»2'’. 
'hoo.eJt6?!,“‘,''^*“ the career of tie .Indent who -bmtar stamp with which Rnskb labelled *^all 

art And the .tale of that 
... ^ which there i. no 

1. difficult to beliere 
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that circumstances are quite as bad as that. Tor “Portrait Study" (No 132) shows consnentitfus 
some years past a local pottery work lias been work and one reqrets, more ***“ fj'* JjfJ* ^to 

taroioff out tea<Bps. porcelain dolls, &c, with been eshibiled The same remark a'*® 

eicrnciaUngly bad design and decorations without the examples of wood blocks which, as a form oi e 
aoT apparent protest on the part cf thepablie which pressioo, bare reached a rery high level ot excenei' 
patronises them. Yet we know that the enormous to Japan and also lo England during re«nttim 
sales which Japanese tea sets command m this city. Good colour prints from woodblocks onerar*^ 
conld Bcrer be nralled by local products unless the Interesting medium which may rival in inany ca 
talents of artists conld improve the colour and thccommercial tri-colour blocks which seem to 
design of the latter There are several classes of much to request In India , . 

artisans and caraftsmen v^ho are not influenced or The Indian department In which Iheiooigeni 
trained by any method of art teaching They methods of painting are taught is now la cna i 

are goldsmiths, carpenters, house dmorators The of Mr A K Haidar The exhibits *“'* ^*? 

design of furniture making is regarded as fine art meat arc not many but have *®“*^*® 

lo many Western countries And though lu the the bad position allotted to them AUhougn tP • 

majority of cases the Indian householder buys ready do oot reach a very high level, they have 
made farnitnre, there has arisen, during the last tiocUon as compared with the exhibits ot 
few years, a fairly good demand for distioclive European department they reveal a 
designs for furniture for dally use The art of the dig out an individualistic channel of ®°®tlie 
goldsmith is still the most highly patronised branch pression and are far less conventional than * 
of artistic crafts i» this country The patronage of other pronp of exhibits Special mention musf 
the goldsmith’s work Is still of a very uncultivated madeofj Gupta's “Dance of Krishna’*, said to o 

and barbaric character and unless there be a demand the first sketch of a new student, which, lospite o 

of artistic jewellery of good designs, the goldsmith its crude technique, displays quite original 
could never think of sending his sou or pupd to the of presentation The traditional methods of Mog**®’ 
Art School for training The fuiKtioa of the Oovern and Rajpnt portraits of which such excellent 
ment School of Art IS therefore necessarily ctreums pies are In the eollectloa of the Government 
ctihed by the conditions of artistic patronage lo Galtery, might be studied to advantage And exp^' 
this country And the paioting of portraits, land ted for the purpose of evolving a modern seb®®* 
fcapes ot subjeet pictures seems to be the ooly of Indian portraiture Some of the works exhtbii<® 
braseb of art to which the teaching equipment of to the Indiau section, particularljr those by Aldhttmt 
the lostitutlon Is mainly directed tlaviog regard Prosad Varma, show that there are talents wt>'» 
to the uatnre of the taleatt which drift into tbe may be usefully directed to this branch 
ichoolofart, itis Impossible to expectahigb level ■*” .... 

of prodocMon of art pictnres This leems to b* 

emphasised by the large number of landscapes studies exhibited This.. _ .. -- 

ethibited chiefly of garden scenes rendered lovery ofartteacbing and is of vital interest to the I'f® 
loud plgenentf The Indian stage craft is still la blems of the application of art to industry nod ‘5® 
Its infancy and one ts Inclined to ask If some of growth and development ot Indian industries. 
these atndents conld not be iprelally trained to are so many miles behind the progress attamed 
treat theatrical eceoes and stage accessories Afew other countries in the study of Art and its apph®^ 
years ago on ex student ol Sir J J tichool of Art, tion to industry that it is useless -perhaps to te 
Bombay, was taken Into a Parti Theatre Company mind os that many Americao Universities have 
whore activities have since lotroduced many new assumed reiponsibility for the special teaching o* 
improvements in Indian stage craft. It Is notorious design nod the Uarvard University has ch^'f* 
that the Indian stage in Calcutta is in a deplorable endowed for Lectures on the Theory of Desiff® 
condition. Why could not tome students trained yet one it tempted to quote from Mr BroU'®* 
u the Government Art School tm^rove the level of •ahvi'e. V.e wwWsw 


say be usefnily directed to this brancli . 

The examples of work sbowiogthe effect of 
•og of design, as such, are not quite evident 

’ • • • • j ij a ^ery important bra®^^“ 


lodtan stage scenery ? 

These reflections arc suggested by a study of the 
pictures eshibfled in the small room of the Covero 
ment School of Art Out of about 80 pictures re 
presenting nature sceoee oalv one piece ’ Cascade ’ 
(No 76) attempts at a distinctive and individualistic 
point of view, the others are works so much in the 


'Ihc object of the School ii to guide, direct 
enconrage 'the special artistic -teoilencies of t®* 
people’. Its work fs to restriln, coatrol, and 
tract the art workman In the preparation of ®*® 
designs and to develop his technical skill Its 
Is to provide a wholesome art education for •'*. 
classes of people and to Instil into the mmd 
Tonng India the good there is in the country’s®'^® 
Not the least important part of the School s w®t‘ 
therefore consists In a resuscitation of the indi/l*® 
ouv ecstbetic sense." 

Owing to iil health, the Principal had beeo a<f®f 

thouabsomeoi them dispUy a few good qualities offer a very fn^ref 

donoltendto attain ahigb standard ofstodra” -tfrg eollectloa nnd ought to awaken on tbepaft®* 
voik. Evena. teally goad artist la rortrSlaK It attention to and Interest in 

t-ora and not made an jn ti tntile rerhan to rsf>c~t School is doing under ■'*ff 

leveherstn Inry cut one. Out ofmtd'we u^M t of which is 


raUsed the pr«e which it verr well de«erved 
rather striking nter scene, badly hong • No 132,*' 
flatters the style of the talented \ we Principal lo 
*••• siacerest form Imitations sneb ns these may 


..It, . ^ Ol mta’oere taleats t 

sinia slerTwr fo»ta of trai&leg mar perhaps vie! I *’ 
letter retnlts Of ,he Wark and wbJ J worktKi»da • 


pathy of the general publu 
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PROFESSIONAL BEGGARY IN CALCUTTA 
Br CHOMtAt, Bose t s o , u d , f c s 


*iT n TT XE i 

’m a 

.,^1 P®”*’ ® do not «ba*e 

otjrlLV P'«‘T The • ck 

th»i • .TV' “"1 = “* do for thofc 

iBsttDjoj good health ’ 

As this questtoa is now engagmR the 
Government of Bengal I 
readers a fe sv suggestions 

tlon of this difficult social problem 
K*i™- confine my remarks to Indian 
?°T They may be broadly 
ded into thefolloTviog three classes -* 

A Street beggars 
“ «oase to bouse beggars 
V ^'s^ressed ‘'bhidralog ' class 
u,** old resident of Calcutta, and 
touch with some of the 
tian „?"7°/ffa°‘sations for the distnbu 
l poor of this city. 

I. i,®‘ opinion that begging has general 
liaisM^ increase aud that the 

culta i, °^*”Sgarym the streets of Cal 
A has grown to a serious extent 
ceneMii ^rggars —The street beggars 
of “fi™. old and 
t-nJ **“ persons and boys and girls of 
o^e who station themselves at 
at places in the streets generally 

phaf. “"dy junctions the bathing 

nenr>*. markets and other places where 

of Pl^ usnallv congregate m the course 
selp«a Some of them beg for them 

ji, ? others (mostly the crippled and 
.vi,„ o‘*oren) are placed there by people 
the.« profit by their earnings Among 
ore al*o found able bodied persons 
i of whom a.. j. 


some o louna able Do— — k'*--— 

Lena». whom are religious mendicauts 
“otl persons sufienng from other 
h- f£. contagious diseases are also to 
cone.j'*^ Qmong them and this must be 

Pahhe heahh* ^ 

*oose beggars —This class 
and tK.* religious mendicants the aged 
h*ggars'°”*^^”* P°o*’» and also professional 
DistKs.ed ‘bbadralog c/ass— Ow 


lOg to hard economic cohditions, distress 
among the respectable poor is increasing 
The daily growing number of applications 
lor relief from this class of people to the 
different charitable institutions of the 
City, such as the Indian section of the Dis 
tnct Charitable Society, the Sobhabarar 
Benevolent Society the Calcutta Orphan 
age etc , go to confirm the above observa 
tion The breaking down of some of the 
old Hindu social institutions, pnncipally 
the Joint Family system, is responsible for 
this state of things 

Remedies Suggested 
I am of opinion that we need not at 
present deal with the beggars included in 
classes ‘‘fl and “C”, for the simple 
reason that they do not constitute a pub 
he nuisance in the sense that theclass ‘ A'‘ 
ts OnreSorts should, for the present be 
directed to minionse the nuisance of street 
begging 

force (Police Act Sec 
70 and 70A) isquite capable of dealingwith 
this evil, and ID my opinion, the law need 

not be made more stnngeat The reason 
why the Jaw cannot be effectively enforced 
IS because there is at present no place where 

all the old, infirm and incurably diseased 

beggars who are taken before Magistrates 
could be sent The Magistrates are after 
all human beings and they can hardly be 
expected to take so hard a line as to send 
these people to jail for the simple reason 
that they cannot earn their living m anv 
other way bighty per cent of the beggars 
“u"' warned and dis 

charged by the Magistrates, and it is no 
wonder that the existing law exercises 
no deterrent influence on the evil practice 
I storthe^il 

lies in the establishment of an institution 
-here the «ged. the infirm and the mST 
rably diseased beggars could be sent by 
Maaistmtcs aud sheltered and taken care 
of during the period of their deteatmn 
-^mporary provision maybe made for the 
admission of these people in some of thi 
existing institutions m the city (sach a. 
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the Refiige) antil a new home is organised 
and started outside the city for thdr 
detention. A.n Infirmary and a Reforma- 
tory School should be attached to this 
institution. 

(2l To carry out the above, the ap- 
proximate number of street-beggars in Cal- 
cutta should be ascertained through the 
help of the Police, so that provision may 
be made in the New Homes for the requi- 
site number. 

(3) All lepers with sores, found begging 
in the streets, should he detained in a 
Leper Asylum. The Police has power un- 
der the act to do this at once. 

(4) All beggars suflering from curable 
diseases should be sent to the Infirmary 
attached to the Home; and when discharg- 
ed, they should he helped in finding suit- 
able employment by an organisation, to 
which a ^brief reference will presently be 
made. 

(5) The cost of the maintenance of 

the “Home” should be borne jointly by 
Government and the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta, aided by subscriptions raised from 
the charitably-disposed public. The 
Poor boxTunds at the disposal of the City 
Magistrates should be applied ior the 
maintenance of the Home. ^ 

In dealing with the class of beggars un- 
der head “B”, it must not be forgotten 
that with the Hindus, the giving of alms 
to religious mendicants who, under vow, 
entirely depend upon this form of charity 
for their livelihood, is considered to be a 
part of their daily religious duties. And 
on occasions of special social and reli- 
gfotrs ceremoafes, oeggurs are sought for 
and fed or given food, ranney and clothes 
at the houses of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans. Such social customs enable this 
class of beggars to get a sufficiency of food 
and raimeuts for the ordJaary require- 
ments of UJe and they have, therefore, no tx- 
cu«e to betake to street-begging-. I would 
not, therefore, interfere with these people 
■■ as Idng ns they resort to strictly legiti- 
mate quarters for the begging of alms, but 
any religious mendicant found begging in 
the streets of Calcutta should be brought 
under the operation of the law. The hoase 
to bouse begg/og is open to them and 
they must not be permitted to create nui- 
sanoc in public streets. 

I nra, therefore, of opinion that the 
system of house to bouse begging need not 
at present be interfered with, it is sane- 


tioned by religious usages and is in accoivl 
with the sentiments of the people. It 
forms an outlet for individual chanty to 
relieve distress among the poor and the 
helpless of the *commumty. There is no 
doubt that some professioual beggars take 
advantage of this system but it cannot 
be helped. 

In the case of able-bodied street-beggars,^ 
it cannot be denied that although as a 
class, they are the least deserving of sym- 
pathy, yet even among them, a certain 
percentage (no doubt a small one) beg 
from sheer necessity. New arrivals in 
Calcutta who find themselves stranded 
in the streets, men suddenly losing thdr 
employments, etc., often find it too diffi- 
cult to get a living for themselves for the 
time being and are compelled to take to 
street-begging. For these I would sug- 
gest that— 

(C) There should be some organisation 
wbence they can obtain temporary help, 
on application, in the shape of work, or 
doles, or money, after due enquiry. An 
institution on the line of a Work-house 
maybe established, where they can earn 
their daily living, until they can get suit- 
able employment elsewhere. Without some 
such provision, it would not be fair to 
punish people for beggiug when they are 
unable to find work to earn their living. 

(7) Arrangements may also be made 
with many of the charitable institutions 
in the city to provide temporary help in 
such cases. 

(8) All able-bodied beggars not falling 

within the above categories, and any 
person refusing to submit to fbe above 
conditions, should be dealt with aWqrd- 
ing to the strict terms of the existing 
law. Repeated pauishment will, I feel 
convinced, have a deterrent effect on the 
present evil practice. ,, 

The relief of the “respectable poor 
must be leitto private charity and to the 
societies for distribution of organised 
charity existing in the city. Suctf charities 
should be made remunerative as far as 

E ossible, and with this object, they should 
e associated with departments of com- 
mon industries, so that any person receiv- 
ing help will have an opportunity to give 
something in return and thus not suffer 
from the humiliation and loss of self- 
respect inseparable from begging. It is a 
complicated sociological question, and it 
will always tax the energy and resources 
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people ol all conntnes to saccessfalljr 
xicltle with the problem 
J The number of juvenile beggars in 
streets of Calcutta is on the increase and 
rthis constitutes a great nuisance and 
i source ol danger to the public For not 
only these children give trouble by beg 
in the streets but they swell up 
rtae cnmioal records of the city as pick 
f and thieves I would suggest 

that they should be put in the Re 
lormatory School by orders of Magis 
unless their natural guardians, if 
' they have any, stand security lor them 


against repetition of the oSence They 
should be detataed m the School for such 
penod as would be required for a thorough 
tramiQg in some useful art or industry 
which would enable them to obtain a 
decent living on their discharge from the 
School 

Altbongb the present paper deals with 
the problem as it aSects Calcutta, the 
subject IS of general interest, as all large 
cities m India more or less suffer from 
the same nuisance, and they may be called 
upon any day to devise meanres for its 
suppression 


CORRESPONDENCE 


J>‘erwipibares Maad doei not (a careen poiseti the 
leait Aolbonlj la matteri of aatbropologv or eth 
ocAogj Aed we know that if \*« oploion too A 
CbADoalaif aa good and Bf bad 8f a BrafaioaDB an 


pohljahed In .la o«teb,«b it concetoed It u only the ebaraeter. 

■a wh^S A T '“'"'"J' \ BlUlndieBla. coadnet and acbierementa of* peraon 

tewu VlT. matter A Sadr* father and a Brnhaao 

•otadBiTf nhoiire lanjiaa^e doea mother or a Brabman fatber and a Sadra mother 

« woVh ft?/ 1' O' « Sodra father and a Sodra mother or * Brahman 

84 tor »•»/ BeahanQ Brahmo father and « Brahman mother or •oy other poiaiMe 

trabm ft VI. **l* ‘j**' • «oiDb.oae.oo .a deaenb.ojt oeea parentage laia 

«W7»rt forget hUeaiteerea when be m • ouropioion oeitber abate nor pe*i»e 

»b« M who eoeoaragea th.aaortof We are afraid Mr a Ray ba» not ib ha wrntb 

were ofti forgeta that il the theory oodentood the drift of X a argooeat 

*« rte.oSiPj’o? ofmarnagw We do not cafe to refer to the peraonaJ.t.ea in 
■BBh/f «f fha.-lrosl w*'*'*' kaa lodolged We can afford to 

« W>7whL ftVf^"*“ to abody Ofaooo BrahoM .o«e and foTgtl-Ed.tor, V R 

g, ja'.',."' Ssr.” V“.tsr" T. Tbe Edt.o, or Vi. Worn 

Mt.hiw''** Thea tea a another .ndis S t -daeirt the piomi ol aomeNaaiMndtM 

pauh j ^ oamber of Namaaadra in my Weol.ficatlOD ofthe Cbaadalaa w.th Namaao^draa 

BrtiV i» 3 B.nions and odd Andol In ihe laat aam^r of Tie A/odera Rerrew {p 257) 

Botih “1* “od oii And aa aoeh.doe$ ' ‘* *‘*‘« *’’»W 

rtamefacd atalemeat that there two ‘fod/a (pp. 130 and 12SJ aaea the 

“nt?.V “*« oflepriDff of one million Brabm o »o"<» “» aynonynjoaa No foreigner atad ed 

"nfvV Sndra fathera mean the groaaeat the carte ayafem of Bengal more thoronghly than 

a *'V‘®** character of Brahmin girla aa Sw n«bert nod be .» regarded ai the g«*teat 
KafflV.V.*' «• rtraage to fiod that altbotrgh the authority on the aoturet Bat I did tot t»rrow 
oaiaaiadraa abhor ane canoeetion between Nama my inforointioa from him I wrote from Sratband 
f fin “ Rlrlr and emphatwally deny knowledge 1 am .an .nh*h.tnot of the l>accn d., 

h ?'**>'»l'ia and other menit«ra of •<^<•IIed }«‘ *’*n ttwu and they 

atlemntat thna lorm the backbone of the Htnda ngewaltaral com 
Cl'"* the Namarudrsr Sneh la the mnoily looy part of the eonotry They are nai 

ttwet,, between eniles In Be“-*l The pUy of »eraally known at Chandalar and are called as 
‘ “>’* •>«» not been * wh t real red in the »«•> by those among themrelrea who -hare 

‘‘ f*” ‘ ' »'« realired Sir «•* pwtenaloni to or awlal pos tlon Jo 

^'‘^Sn and Lord Chelirnford wonld b*Te been !««» »>< Faridput dlttxKt where the b*ma 
r* «ry 6r«t to lar— Dawn with eaale ayatem andras are nn iofloeotlol commnoitT, they may not 
““Uarfeede Down with tmteftncTsee rUe would cnil themaeleea Chandalai, bnt in the Dacca District 
er/t with both iimoltsneoatly tL bn«ao the Naoiaandraa I ban laet-aod I bare met a 

>re acaale by themselTea -Ed M R ] UO®** “"T* 

VftTifft »te '* dooolfert snrprieed or shocked if they ate called 

g ’ to. lode^ when 2 waa a boT that was tbnr nsaal 


the character of Brahmin g.rta aa Sw n«bert and be is regarded ai the g«*test 
KtmV.V.*' «• itraage to Bad that altbotrgh the authority on tbe aoturet Bat I did tot t»"ow 
otiaaiadraa abhor any canoeetion between Nam* my inforraatioa from him I wrote from drat band 
•O'* Brabm n girla and emphatwally deny J"""***' ‘ “® ‘""v f n^Va^a'Tth^ 


“>’* Ba» not been”* whe real led in the »«•> '"o by those among themaelTei who -hare 
‘‘ f*” ‘ ' »'« realised Sir «** pretensloni to or awlal pos tlon Jo 

and Lord Chelra.ford wonld bare been iwr‘» FuTidput dlstxKt whexe the bama 

r* «ry 6r«t to lar— Dawn with easle arstem andras are *a ioflncotlal commnoitT, they may not 
““’iotfeede Down with tmteftnexser rUe would cnil Ihemselrea Chandalai, bnt in the Dacca District 
er/t with both iimoltsneoutly tL bnirao the baoiaandraa I ban laet-and I bare met a 

>re acasle by themselrei -E/ M R ] 

Vftftfft »te '* doom feel surprised ox shocked if they ate called 

n jixY ’ so- Inde^ when 2 was a boT that was tbnr asnal 

rn.nr .CerreTir-r appellation, and the new faogled name of Nataa 

ri:, , CalnltaNamata^ AuoeiatfOO aodea had not yet come mneh into rogac In this 

coi?V*^' Cum»sat.-We pnot th s letter as it rerpcct howe«r the Namasodras are ecrtaJnJy 
^««ifrom* member of an aggnered eommnnily not t^lar The upward moremeat among the 

her w '1 «»d • r a letter la onr last March nom Bengal cnitei Is manifested in the ajiampt.oo by 

t>! uot think that there is any abuv in »t many other cajtea of the name and itatas of b, 

Bl:r®:*’'lddeicnpt.oa • X- a moly gixei theopi saperior ««*ic •» can be lUnstrated by onmeroDS 

oS? on the origin of the Naroaindras — an Inataneet which I forbear to mention for fear of 

>■ “ on rrhicb oc ibee • X nor the Editor of this farther e«b llenng the conlroreray and wonading 

49K-S 


„ CaJcaltaNamatadraAsaOCiatiOO 
' ^"“went.— We pnot th a letter aa it 
W»^. member of an aggnered eommnnily 
her w '2 "Id • r a letter la onr last March nom 

‘tennfi .?'*''*^'®klhsttbeteiaanyabn« m it 
"•otiofur«- a molygixeitheopi 
ooiR the origin of the Naroaindras — an 
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social sniceptlbUittei which ate so sensUive lO this gTlJ-ngh so afwr 

onbappy conotry, but each initaoces will occur to r"{»c‘‘wcaste obserrances , so mocb so, inat a 

e«i7 reader %a step towards the nltioale thcioTest.tnrcofthe sacred thread, they 
obhteratloD of all caste distinctions, sochamore- cren partake of food cooked by their own tno tun 
meat may hare Its asca in the scheme of the omrerse etc fpp. 217*19) *i,« Mniv-,r Bfaaia Sabeb 

Many sociologists regard the scriptural explanation The ancle of His Highness , iiQiv-f Tukiit^ 

of the nmhiplicatton of the four primary castes by Slrdarjado Rao, is the son , nhaia Sahebi 

interbreeding as more or less mythical. Nor do I Rao by a Mahomedan lady .so also Bhaia aane^s 
think any the worse of a man because hy birth he ,n these rorali 

isaChandala or Namesudra. Iknow some Kama ^e«cnt Maharoja Sindia The custom m these royi 
sudrasln the district of Fandpnr whom 1 sincerely ^®™*^^** ’* m«iaf>e helsac-' 

respect, mnch more than I do many Brahmins, to has his umbilic^ cord cut within the pai ce, 
which caste I myself belong The simplicity, pati cepted as a Hindu (SeC the R' * •Tnitnre and 

.. j 1. — Bbaratrarsba, Bysack, 1324, a v iouoic ■» 

«ua.n’> Indeed, If we take a bird's-eye ^ew o) 
Hinduism as it prevails now over 
neat of fad.a (mcJadlog Nepal, whose raler ,s the only 
independent Hindu king in aH 
that there U hardly a form of marnage known to 


ence, ladoitry, and piety of the ordinary cnltivating 
Kamasndra also evokes my admiration 1 feel 
proud to count him as a brother Hindu, and 1 am 
not very sure, as a result of my own ethm^ studies, 
that my own Brahmin blood, Kulln thongb lam, 
is mncb pnrer than his^Bengal Brahmins like all 
the other races of India and the rest of the world. 

appear to me to be a very mixed race indeed thoogh among tne Hinans in various ”1 '“'I-niMries 

I fiiTd nothing to be ashamed of lu this It was sageChanakya (Batsayana), wntioga jew c i 
therefore never my intention to wound the tns- before Christ (vide Kamasatra, Section ll, c » 
ceptibilities of my Namasudra brothers Qnt 1 13) called love mnmages in the Gandbarvajo^" 

cannot help feeling that so long aa they pm their faith 


society which IS not prevalent in one ‘“/Tja’Tiie 

among the Hindus In various parts of Indi^ Tb 


to any particnlar theory of their origin (a order to 
make out that they are sociariy saperior to the 
caste with which they are usually Identified, so long 
will the canker at the root of all sneh dlstinetions 
cootlane to poison their efforts towards the attain 
meot of that social equality which all gennlne well 
wishers of the coantry iraat to see established N 


attachment prevailing between tbe pa^ies 
marriage, and the eoojagai felicity which Sowiiht^ 
from In Gandharva marriages the barriers ofc 

could hardly be observed with strictness. ^ .t,. 

The offspring of intermarriage, acco rding Jo 
(Chap 2, v S» 'H 

rank not much below the offspring of maniage ifl * ? 
same caste , so also according to Mann (ch 
they are *I V Y® 

. SW ’liVrl s»»Haf to *ke father’s caste la *1*”* 
Sir,— In eontlniiatioa of my letter onlntercaste .... n- erosi* 

Marriage In the last ttomber of yonr magazine the t^boogb not quite the v 63) 

following extract (translated into English) from a breeding, according to Mann, (cb ^ ' 

BengMi book named Jhmalaya Bhramaaa (Travels In aTBWTrrilffr fff V ■pffT*(' ibe Sudra i 

the Bimalayai) by Brabmaebarl Snddhanauda u j R.iBl,mnn is d* 

(Calcutta, 1319 B S ) will be found interesting as it elcvnted into Brahmanhood nnd the ..L of 

show* that in the hit; tracts of Northern India inter graded foto a Sadra In KoUnkaa cogent 

marriage, both in tbe and Pratihm forms is tbe prevlons verse we find BBsl Wvt etwrfw 

prevalent to this day, and the Issues of such mar _ ^ . _ * . In the 

nage attain the status of the higher caste parent in hTSWnTT^rW him®) j _ «,th 

the third generation, and vre shall presently see that seventh generation by repeated inter breedios 
this Is in entire accordance with tbe ancient Sbastric paternal caste n Parasara (the son ofa oranw 
Injanctions. We are not to suppose that caste is by of a Sndra woman) is elevated to the ^ 

anymeanslax In the Himalayan regions On the Brahman owing to the superior efficacy w* 

contrarr, caste observances are very strict but ns m The great sage Vyasa {a «n instance fn 

nncient India, considerable liberty of choice ts allowed Iho* fioo that the gradual elevation of the onsp* * 

by Hindus of these parts in regard to matrimonial of inter marriaj^ Into Brahmanhood Jirevalentio^^^f 
alliances (3ee also on this point an erlKle on the 
Uitl State of Chamba in the Bengali magazine Ftahast 
for Jalstba 1323) how for tbe extract referred to 
above t 

’There are three principal castes in the Uima 
iayat— Brahmans, Ksbattriyas and Oomi (Sodras) 

Most of the Brahmans are of the Gonr and Saraswat 
, uenominations „ If after marnage the wife docs 
t soil tbe husband or vice versa they can divorce 


to soch 


lat«r<caite M&rriage. 

To The Editor of The Modern Renetr 


Himalayan regions to this day has tbe sanction t 
one highest Smriti Sbastras \onrt 

Bureaucracy in Baroda. 

To Tbe Editor, Tbe A/ocferrf’Revretr 
Slr.—WiH you please be kind enough to publish the 
following letter of public importanee and 

-•-i. ...u..; ' v‘““ w.Tv,,..: Op till UQw Baroda was considered to he 

f'* '®v**?* °J Courts, and then nursery of democratic institution# In almost^ 
take another wife or husband as the case may be, reforms of far*reflclnng effect# Baroda claimed to b« 


and this nay go 


s often 


TxdHt M* * pioneer State in india But as tue gniu ‘“v; 

maw/SKihYif, r. ‘*1 ® B«kman may rcTeal tbe inner workings of this State In its tru* 

fB7a^hmaneuV c<»1onfs the condition Is completely thcKTtfse'’* 

not tak“5 ?otL the «/ •«* aarriage are what ii seems to be from a distance , ... 

boweTVro^V^. a^lJfhi n ®* ®**” 'key The recent curtailment of the liberties of th« 

«^nidly In IhetWrf Baroda Legialalive Council the bitter cooplsfo” 

iewmed^M ffimlas •« against theTiarih control system and tbe reaction 

v^^lSstiw m^^rs •*>’» State forbiddiog it# servaottto 

w iBiaeotaer membrrt of the Brahmante society tate part in tbe recent AgncuUuVal Confereueeat 
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"nhtard of*llp?)uLTf?"* rajopaat at Baroda. aa ."*1" and atopped *t he‘*mwMn'J*'''t? ® Pf/.^'biiion 


- go farther I 

nBh«ard°of"lnctd«‘rhan*n Baroda, aa "*r and Stopped *the“meetiBg*''lJ 

Pabtio nie,((„“ „j’i„“®PP“ed je.ferdar A mat bold a PBbr.c iB«t,r„ .T 


Pabtio meetloK^'u'adj,*'^?^"’*'^ J«*ferday A ^at bold a public meetinft'^ 

i55.sr's' fs»„.r „s;is sa 


protest against the 
jression is soon gome 
Jaroda ® ® 
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« m the Fehrn», ^ ■ PnW>sh- a days men arc hems d 


;™°"p “ '’"”« " 

(?) S<UetteH ef Hen for Sfecalteal.m -Nou- 


Jwa some of fi.T °°aer the above cap 
him at an jotted down by 

!«diao p™i'°te”'" "''I; "Tile Great 
tioni8t''dBr.'n» and Educa 

XIt. ’ 1 his stav at Baneralo 


10 places outside 
...eii bate thus fat aehieted. 
cases really brilliant )et in i — ' 


^ith 'The^"Gf«t ’“J.' - - o..c 


.-- — „.,.w VS9US leuiiy orilliant set m t7in*t 

S '.Kl “ "■' And 


R-WieatiSn or )Kl«‘:0; •>< «■' fl.'J'f _"?'»• 4fd SS„“T:.'" n? '^hS 


paWieatiSr;?)!? On tlie °eve of the 
^oiTeriitVcnL^^* Report of the Calcutta 
^lews On Rabindranath’s 

*? he of educational cannot fail 

thatii interest to the public and kho** ar^KJIe.' '.'i” iwlorers, usu 

ttiemhere interest in reproduciog wginal or research «pjk’“' ^ ’^ho based 

he travell ng scholarships to ei 


yoang men haxebeen*in7lose“ touch uith Profe«o®M 

eeo.n ., M„„„ t„, ,hohk,ed.„i 


ftssutant Ph J classes men may be appointed as • ■ ^ Professors engaged in reseircirvinelr «ir u 

!".‘«lt.d^W ■" eonsiderition olTc r ac;dc Modent, ,o ^co^rat^ lid, \“l 


;",‘«l'litlc57nd o^’t acadc’ ’ stodents lo ^coHuborate** wVtir "rhem 

h'indet to s"i„ P'*’"’?’- “ «?“><! be a mostscKSus '''e'c 'voric suci, as collcctmg 

principle Fo^/feV higher siorkonlhc ^/'f d fferent h„5mn? 
. P ror the latter hfne to be the leaders J,,i ? r“P concordances and other L ' 


•iia li fecfrrV. ,* °r the latter base 

given * ”* Ihought And none but such as -w .o.» .v meso stuaen' 

««“> should P;“°f ordinal ly and of the r professors 

ol this defect !^,Pi?‘=‘^,‘'”"chpos tons H'sbecausc ^"Veers 

"ot been ih'' hlniscisities that most of them - ^‘*’0 ^“ctyof erg nal thought and producti 
«>>3« they should other « ‘''c ^iciousneis 


'“'"'iJt'hVlrad,n"’®‘*’°f‘’^ opponling Professors B 
®"y subiect ir,® 'Titers and thinkers asailable, 
to de[ncr^^*^“'®f "" colour, creed or 


isting Cniscrsities, is the viciousne^ of .1 j ■■ 

1^ pupds energies and attention m the CoIlVmM? 
I'f ?, ^. goooding in general hoowledge oue^t to 

™feS •s„S”i,-e“l t'isV 


;"T;~"y'.chfem„r ' s-tii.v.dme ;,ii 

'St Si”. 

r£=“'‘'>.i- • «.!.*. "o'.f-.f “31 

B rrmeiple should be ti^ *''* adoption cfthis 

* "« the sciences cannot be 
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.mmedattly ta»sl« m the ,etnac«lat It ,s. there- «' 

lore, tiecesity to hfarnU the cootses ol study .0 mean that he ch, id should lerrn notning o, . . 

the UmvcrsiW VupiU desirous of bringing up or jcars \ he e 

liurnanmic subjects Iihe History, Fcxtnomics, the study of of ' the one subject 

logy and Philosophy, should be made to gel their I angungc u taken up, 't should be the one 

cdicatioiiin the ^ernacuhr Pupils seeking togain of sf^ial and direct on various 

degrees m Science subjects should be instructed ‘he parents may give the child talks on var 

th^h themed urn of English Tlie necessary books topi« or subjects .nc.*«/a/ 0 ' ^ 

for the humanistic subjects may be translated «f road, at dinner or elseuherc. Tas -hould pre- 

once In the course of ten or fifteen years, all the confin^ only to one subject jub- 

courses may be given m the vernacular and the parethechild for receiving Tovrer Secon- 

bifurcation* aboUhed English should be universally Uter on In the High School or Lovver^ 

taught as a second but Combulsory language darj stage however, a number J 

(5) Ffiie urtj —Instruction in fine Arts is an be taught simultaneously n,«lmm of 

urgent necessity For these arts develop a province The Mother tongue should be the 
of the mind, whch remains untouchea by modern instruction The fewer the tevt books in the 

Indian education This defective development of the the Primary and the Lower Secondary h. 

mind of our times has seriously stunted the growth of High school stage vernacular ‘“t books lor ausu 
• • ' jecls should be-prepared, without any lutther oeiay 


national life 

The first step must be to organize under the 
direction of experts, a ‘Museum on the most scicnli 
fic lines Articles indicative of the life and culture 
of all the peoples of India, must be secured and then 
similar articles of other rices and cultures of the 


IV hbUCATlON tN GEVERAL 
AU eiucaitoiiil developmettt must proceeil /ro”' 
viithUi 0K/«flrrfr It IS really a spiritual 
not merely an intellectual or a mechanical one i fi 


iticies 01 oifi« rices ana cunures w me nvi mciciy vt . 

world, as far as possible They must be classified spirit being greater than the body and even i 
according to the purposes they were or are intended individual mind education is a process covering t' ® 
to serve , so that the underlying ideas may be studied widest area Fducation is, in a real sense the 
•notonly from economic historical or ethnological mg of the shackles of individunl narrowness ij’® 
standpoints, but also from the ethical and aim must, therefore, be to develop not only t™ 

«csthctical tudtvidiutl aspect of the mind but also the nnwrrWi 

<fi/ Saitsktd Eiueiztiait—VKet} is a false notion or the wh ch is the chief charactefislic of tne 

that Buddhistic culture is either antagonistic or alien ancient Hindu system It is therefore nccessafv w 
to Hindu culture But they ate, in fact, more closely bring /egc//irr in every educaiionilorganiralion,BMlh 5 
related than Aryan and Dravidian cultures The different cultures found m India and, as far ns possible 

study of the Buddhistic and the Pah literature should all the cultures of the world all the phases of teligi^ 
be cqnibmed with a study of Sanskrit leteratute and art in which the universal mmd hns evpressw 

Itself m different ages and countries, i r , to co-ord 
these vnrioas cultures witliout attempting the suppres- 
sion of the natural differences ihe highest aim o* 
education should be to help the realization of unty 
but not of uniformity Uniformity is unnaturil And 
m fact. Its attainment is impossible A sound edoca 
tional system should provide for the development of 
variety without losing the hofd on the basic or spiritual 
unity 

w« i“ ' u " Hence the idea underlying the Bolcput school is to 

. - ^ Woman has bring together pupils of all creeds and cultures and to 

L mil, k "S" ??;’ ■l'™ "■ brotherhood »od to 

and to enter, ii»/<jf tis praettcaf-le, the walks of life devdon freelv and fullv at th/. time theif 

that to her alone belongs one of the grcitesi privileges^ 
of life Of Natures endowments to man the most 
vahtablc is his ‘individuality Us presets ition and 


_ _ ..joy t 

rile Pchlavi literature should also be associated witb 
It, for the same reason Else i comprehensive Idea 
of Sansktit cullurt cannot be attained 
li WOVIEV » EotCATfOK 
Women's Education cannot be the same as mens 
for the reason that women have i special duty to 


discharge towards society and humanity It is" not 
that every woman should be made to learn the culi- 
nary art or that she should have no lughcr ambition 


A Rett L?MV£Rstrv 


there must be \ place, it not in every provinrti 

n least in one centre m tins vist country, to whch th® 

best intellects of Indn and even of thcworld outsice, 

could be induced to resort vhhere they could meet, 
May tcmponnly or ncrmancnilv and imnarl 'ihei/ 


1$ one of humanity’s foremost concerns 
ihiswork nn he dune best only bv woman She 
must, therefore, be hrsl trained for discharging this 
ureal duly of revnng up the real man of the future 

And her studes must be subordinated to this end - , - • ,< -■ 

1 1 sc. the very object of creation will Ime failed Hk knowJedge to the public It w'lll help I- 

coufMsthvthtvesuch an aim can be l«‘t rivenin sectarian caste md other prcjudccs and be a 

real fountain of universal I ght It is only Hu’o'* 
States wliosc rulers liave in thc'r veins flowingtli® 
ancient Arvnn spiriiu d culture, ba^cd on ‘unity 
ufw\nsahty can rc dire its importance and 


■ permanently and imparl 'Vieir 
aubhc It will help to kill racial, 


the tVrnncrilflF 

111 I’HI'IAKV ZStI ^CCOSnARY 

I MVtVTION 
bo far a tK I’uiiurv 
tl i*>p tj be L-vid 111 li\ It 


'toic joe. there «“ Toflw. a real university of tins typv which will be Indus 
I' He i\\ Hmdu incthcd cducatKin lUotiud utwij l » the wytld s prpgrevs 



foreign periodicals 


The Prime End 

‘ht Weal fromVh^ ,1.1, «wpl«‘e diMoc.atiod of 
tatlonofthebehe^ , ’?S /*“'•'? of thloe*. ibe eznl 
Pf Prasj.ao maUrlal.^m Thi?"* 
•erlionofthat«tihi.Il.^? This was the sapreoe as 
the iarariable whieh has been 

*n«irrticalTvIo7h^®l inference dedicate itself 

o»T» end A^b, ,r‘ vindicti^-o and defeat .u 
•^fao and his n,! *t, of KohenrollerB 

w dons, after Wh hsmyt 

•fought bv L®” *'“** desUuct on 

‘haUnoiKete" th« c‘tM of mercy 

Jionedby th« P=«P'« d.silla. 

fetmavlu „,t of •''*y »•“" 

?‘scor»ceftinff^iL“',‘''!. "«•' 'iN’o ap<l not be the 
*>y 'fenkinf P«ae« aspired 

ysmiBelictBreiud^v. ondingered bv oMen 

free and un l.^i! * P*i« 'h ■" 
demecraey i.**, .‘* 'f*® of present diy 

1 ‘"dado el ,4 ">« <pmeal m 

Of aa artieln‘^'‘*‘l, course ol 

Febraarv above subject m the 

[CoJonj^Qi °[ The Kour?^ Lanka 

tions ; ™^“cs the following observa* 

‘"fl-iwSd’ h"/ *■* as how we m Ceylon 

yon contact with Western OwLa. 

the iXns it'* ff"CM way 

ri 'o pre^J^ ,JJ’* ^plo of India hawr manog- 
"’t'O’ate . 'ndividualty in so Cc of this 

to iSet religion 'Vesterner fhey sinck 

fievi-ed w,m’ . nftioft.il habits and customs 
Ml'*'* >$ a d shilV*’"’®'’ ‘f’onowciiiliratwn The 
•'tk a factor ihVf, “’*'•/■ a force to be reckoned 
of fRais afi^r.lf* 'gnored, m the readjust 
poylori for po],, .** ff*® •^r But the prctent>on>of 

“ “ei.."“;r4 i'sss 

‘»'’1 of t'e ^.T. '"■'terul comfirt The ntitcrw 
owl'll' 'Odunt, pro«ess.vsr 
i.1k'^P«'^ymtrer.,l °iL‘’ ‘fotn, nation iVut ours 
i**^«»r«rt=e or K ‘ *’“* aimsalakaighttwod 

and self respect Hut our 
not seem to irk us. Most of us have 
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areli^n borroued bom the nest which seemed to 
hare broken cur intellectual backbone and prepared 
us f<w escry sort of bondage ^ ‘ 

In short we are non descript mass of people tltat 
do not mind our pol tical backwardness so lonir as «e 
ireweUfedand well-clothed and haie the means to 
humour our vices The only means of savinsr our 
from utter ertmetion is bv making a great 
effort to shake ofl our sloth and selfishness and asp re 
after nobler ends ^ 

It IS through religion alone that we can succeed 
Keligion 1, the common phtform on which we can 
meet 

First of aU Irt g> create a conscience a responsibili 
tyto Cod and to our feUoiv man Ut os look for 
tne essentials the things of permanent value and 
give up the worship of external. Fhe bind imitation 
of Western manners is the death of ns. I know of a 
man who would prefer to die rather than be seen m 
his national costume ' 

CommcDts on the above would be 
superfluous. 

Japan and the League of Natioai 
In tbe February number oftbe/apaa 
‘y,^SO”nc [Tokyo} just to hand, the Hon. 
Mr Ktrokn Hayashi. u p , Professor of 
Diplomacy in the Keiogijuku -Universitr 
contributes an article under the above 
heading in the course of which he writes • 

The fotroation of some kind of mtenuiiorwl orirani 
rttion^ the control of the predatory trend of 113?^. 
alter the war IS now bong ssgorously creed m certain 
^tters. principally m the United Sutesr The Autes 
hw^. on the whole gi>e the proposal substantial 
^°Pt y* But Japan has not yet ventured to express 
any define opinion as Jo the propos.-il and as she is 
one ot t^AUics her conviclions should count for som,u 
thing present writer does not pretend to sS 
in any ofbcrtl rapacity, so th.-it the opinions here set 
dow-nmayteukmasthewnters indvidual cpnion 
ski^ no ^ubt, by many of his fellow countryiSen 
At fimih^roposal was regarded by many as onlv 
w P®' • but the acc^pt^ 

anceoftheidMhasnowso far gamed ground^ to 
command attentK=n as a .erieui propoft.on t\ w 
l^n ajapans Mew concerning the proposed l!eaMe 
' ^ ^ Speaking generally the prow,. tusn^Sif 
q^teacceptabk as « has the^ud-lbira m 

eocd fellowship ara^e 

nat nns Such a project sI„joId proi c r rood omen 
thepolevofthcTwentietli center li?'^ if ^ 
such makeshtt. as babnrr^i A, ‘hat 

loi^ ^pended on .tei arert wat*^ l"fntic'ia“7 
Iemnl>c4 nations to stand aloof frnm 
On, 1, b, p„pn„. n, „,5,p .^".S?”ol 
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e 

b=pre«cnl«lotalI<»*15. eitn He .^1. ®I n..n,OK epportueily lor nelural daclopmcnt, >» “ 

the^iebel Conscquentlj li the ptoponl conics to iilificml or IcnUcsttiction- " 'J' 

tSnation, It IS tiuilc oinioos thit Japan most be n iSS to 

palty to It or stand apart to bet peril II one is to gtontli' The doubt wnstantlj 

[od/e Item the tiltetanccsol the Minister ol loieisn too'’"™ can be giicn b) a Uape cl iNations m 
AfTairstheGoscrnment seems quite rwdj to support a question Jipon >n justice to herself is bou 

Nations will constitute i Rood present alt nitions iJjSj 

meansofaxpressm/rasuen ts enforenff Angjo-Saxon that appears to be ihctr right TIiq can «umisn 
ideas ot righteousness, on which the English speaking protccln c tarifls for the promotion of domestic mdi^t^ 
countries set more salue than on German tuttur nnd tfie enhancement of 

Tapancan do nothing more beneficial to her than to can enact nnd enforce laws within thcif own ^rn’^ 

make a nearer approach to such principles Therefore for the benefit of their people Being ’ j 

It IS not necessary to labour the point as to whether thcmsd'cs ihej do not «ant to limit |pf 

lapan should join with the Anglo-Saxon nations m ofotlicrs The League of Nations will ha\-c tocn^ 

supporting the formation of .1 1 ca^c of Nations It this freedom unimpaired, c\cn to the p 

IS to her undoubted interest to do so, as well as to the eluding unfair economic discrimination as ft”'®'? 

interests of cnilization gencrallj There can be no Wilson has suggested The laaguc will or snouio w 

doubt that this is the opinion of the vast majority of still more far reaching tlian this, for 

the people of Japan It is one thing to agree to the elude the enactment of laws or regulations 

proposal, ho\\c\-er, and quite another thing to find a to foreigners wishing to enter another TOuntry or 

way to carry It into practical rcaheation therein Domestic laws must then bedrawai 

Let us then look at certain feature;, hkcly tofcsult a aiew to the conscnicncc rather than the mconacmerff 

from the enforcement of the policy of a League of of strangers Aft must be based on the principiw 
Nations In the first place those nations that have humanity rather than on self interest Laws 
won tVieir places m the wotid, gaming great advantage must be just and impartial This justice 
to the disadvantaee of ethers will bo guaranteed the tiahty docs not now exist betweert nations "^* *5 
tiatus juo, and bo allowed to enjoy the superior ad- prospective members of the League of Nolione reacy 
vantages thus gained in the past, while the less for-* to adopt such prmnptcs and honestly put them i®'** 
tunate nations will be kept also in the rfcliir owo and practice* . - 

remain unable to improve their opportunities for tern There does not appear to be much Sifhcultj 
tonal expansion and national progress It seems maintaining this absence of discrimination am^ 
tantamount to saying ‘‘Now that we liave got all we white men It is when we come to relations beW^ 
want, the process of nab must cease and all wdl those races and ether races that the danger answ 
remain as they arc' ’ Such a policy will greatly mill Before the viar Germany was treated as an equal W 
fate against the interests of a country tike japan, woth the other white nces nnd her people were rcceiveo 
her excessive population, meagre terr itonaf extent and m all western countries on a status of equality tnlh JJ" 
ms gmficant colonial possessions She will be unable other western people, while oriental races were p“^ 
to expand without violation of the terms of the League on a status ol inequality Germany was not satisfieo 
of Nations The situation will be a Complete arrestment with the freedom she thus enjoyed but resorted W 
ofthe general course of human history Ftomtime force of arms to take what the law did not allow 
immemorial it has been that nations rise and fall course she deserves the reproach of mankind Ha® 
according to their character and environment, and on she been fighting to avert discnmimlion against her 
this possibility tests the hopes of humanity Had n race or nation she might have had a right to expect 
Lea^e of Nations existed a couple of hundred years more sympathy 

agoor even less, America would still be in possession Now there is no doubt that Japan lias been di^ 
of England, and Canada would be French and India criminated against racially by western nations, and 
still a congeries ol clashing races A nation, being a she is still suflering this indignity and injustice I® 
human organism cannot submit to artificial limitation America and the British colonics the common people 
without injury to its life, if not rum to its destiny If of Japan are excluded by law Those few that are 
nations are not to be permitted to increase, are tliey petmiUed to live m these countries have to submit to 
also not permitted to decline and will those unfit to vexing restrictions in regard to Irnd and therefore at® 
rnamlam the competition essential to existence be deprived of full liberty in regard to natural develop- 
depnved of the privilege of death’ Ifnations cannot ment and prosperity This is quite contrary to 
grow are they to be kept artificially ihve? Thisisi idea of the League of Nations as well as against the 
principle that cuts both ways dictates of justice and ’ 

CoatiQuiog the x\ nter observes the Japanes 

NalKms a5 1 Sd*^ wlth 

I*® increasing population this interference with natural 

s territories for« The dutyd freedom is very difficult to tolerate Now when s 


of 


understand them 

nation expand ng I 

Germany before the war would have been to ... 

b« national strength and prosperity by peaceful 


ambition by arms AU nations 


fiencefoith be 


increasing population this interference ’ 
freedom is very difficult to tolerate Now ■ 

nation is thus placed in a position where she has to 

iMke overseas expansion or suffer congestion au® 
dedine what la she to do ’ W ill not a suflocaling man 
goggle for ait and extended existence ? And wiio can 


«... .mt ol ci« ' Tho, « We J.pa„ ,‘g,„ to sn. 
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proMsaJ elimmatitig the policy of national t. , 

by force of arms oc unjuU means, she clatms the 
nawral Lberfy of peaceful dovelopment .and racial 
expansion 

The danger rises \%herc there is anj attempt to 
raise obstacles to this peacefU and natural expansion 
ofracKand lutions With .a great show of righteous^ 
ne^ America now stands lor the I cague of Nations, 
and adiocates limitation of armaments and the 
progress of peoples by peaceful means alone She 
■ni^t, therclore, be the first to rccogniae as a national 
and racial right the natural freedom of races and 
naticms to jjrow according to the laws ol linng orga 
nums. This liberty of peaeefol and natural dexxibp 
n'<?it can be stopped only by force of arms. tirj«s 
raecs^ and nations can be found willing to commit 
suicide to please \h»r selfish ■neighbours , and force 
ol arms is prohibited, according to the tenets of ihc 
wague of Nations. The Anglo-Saxons are proud 
to proclaim that they ha\e b^n fighting (or liberty, 
„*speciaUy for the rights and liberties of the 
small rations Japan Will hold them to this profes- 
sion. Japan is a small nation I Will the Anglo^xoo 
Japan freedom or natural devclop- 
mw ' League of Nations see to it that no 

’ itn’s natural expansion and 
iViIl they guarantee to Japan 


W. 1 « I 0* Nations no more bw no 
*"* leader* m the formation of the League 
t prepared to banish alldiscfimmation against 
in^aptft^ race and assure our people the same 
IhcmscKes now enjoy ’ This mat be a 
*td question for race prejudice to answer, out it 
Kquifes aa answer ' 

...Kf* Kiroku concludes his interesting 
ftielevfuh the following words 

League of Nations guarantees to escry 
full freedom for the nntural development of its 


talents and opportunities, it becomes no more than a 
trust for the larger nations to guarantee then own 
st^nont) and present adiantageoas position m 
other words, it becomes 41 pretext for the retention of 
unfair monopoly, if there bo any monopoly that can be 
Iiif The League of .Nations, to ensure itsdf of 
perniinence, must be more than a name It muse 
embody humane principles and practise them No 
doubt thfrhst thinc' that President Wilson would ihinL 
of allowing uould be injustice, unfair discrimination or 
my form of unrighteousness But whether he allows 
It or not, the League he proposes might easily be 
managed to retain the present injostftrs to oriental 
races, unless the guarantees to the contrary are ex 
pbcfl At all eients Japan fcel> seriously Mundlo 
caQ thcattention of the Allies to the above point as of 
vital impottxtwe to her U 1* a principle for which 
Japan must stand up at all harafds She know-s that 
no statesman of h-utopc or America, worthy of the 
name, would dare oppose the principles for which she 
contends but la the past there has been the habit of 
allowing injustice to persist w-ithout openly approving 
It 11 an international society cannot elimmatc such 
injustice what is the good of it * 

In Kts admirable speech before Congress in April, 
1917, President lUen, m announcing a state of war 
b^ween America arid Germany asserted thxt Right 
IS of greater value than Peace. Peace most be 
re<pccicd, but a prace that violates Right cannot be 
tolerated,- Thus Anterifa, though a n/icffc Imve of 
peace, xras compelled to lake up arms against 
German}, because Right was set at noaght According 
to American opinion It IS right to take up arms when 
Right IS disiegwided The proposed League of 
.Nation*, in order to secure peace, must, therefore, tee 
that Right vs respected and the tights of the small 
nations equally with those of the larger nations. If 
the League should ignore the rights of race* it would 
be w-or<e than no league, foe it would be less easy to 
defeat Japan’s right la racial equality is still ignored 
ill the Lrague continue this injustice T 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Professor Gbddbs on tiu: Problem. 


P^oi^lem of edocA t ion hns nlsvays 
. o^cootie of the most balHing before 
avj- world. No country has yet been 
‘‘frige at a satiafactoty tolatioo ; 
the .®J* modern India. The roots of 
unreat, xshetber political or 
of •*> the aabterrancao strata 

ooiy the edacatioBal 

State snperstnicture of the 

be v***' society might confidently 

forded as aeeare, aad practically im-.- 


tnooc from the erer.rccnrring nphearals 
that threaten to shake to the very bottom 
the edifice of ciriHzation. 

The task or edncational reconstmetion 
seems to be aa hopeless and as forlorn 
as tbeqnest ofnltimate Reality; but also 
eqoally persisteat and irrepressible. The 
failure of iannmerable preceding attempts 
is powerless to dissnade the ardent spirits 
ofsacceedtoggerterations from eodeaTonr' 
ing to ondertake a fresh reconstniction. 
Nor do we speak of these abortiTeefibrts 
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with the slightest disparagement to the 
educational reformers, any more than 
with what we could speak of the pioneer 
workers in any other fields of activity. 
In this world of imperfections and falKags 
it is not given to man to accomplish any 
thing that could in any sense be called 
"perfect”.' What the greatest among us 
could ever aspire to acliieve is infioltesmal- 
ly unimportant, but what is infinitely im. 
portant ior us is to do that little. And 
it is therefore incumbent on humanity to 
welcome any suggestions that might cm* 
anate from a fertile brain towards educa* 
tional reconstruction. 

Professor Patrick Geddes, the eminent 
Scottish biologist and scholar, has at the 
present day in the intellectual world few' 
equals, hardly any superior, so far as the 
recundity of ideas is concerned. He is a 
man of remarkable personality. Witbont 
a touch of racial conceit, he is intensely 
human, capable of discerning objects, in. 
visible to the eyes blinded by passion or 
prejudice. He is a great inefuirer, a ques* 
tlonec through and through. Luckily for 
India, he landed on the shores of Bombay 
io iMS, and has since then, bar. 
ting a briet visit to Paris, been touring 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Continent. Madras and Bombay, Col* 
cutta and Darieeling, Lahore and Poona, 
'Benares and Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad, —all these cities with their 
suburbs' he has visited not according 
to the flying fashion of the professional 
tourist, but has made things visible to 
him^ that are non^esdstent to the average 
foreigner, by making a considerable stay 
of weeks and months at every place, miX' 
ing freely with the children of the soil, 
meeting them on terms of perfect equality, 
not_ disdaining to call on them at their 
antiquated dwellings, frequenting the 
quarters where the average white man 
would not set his foot for a moment, culti- 
vating the friendship of "Natives” and 
winniug their confidence by the sheer 
force of his genuine sympathy. 

In this way he has succeeded io getting 
\ opportunities which only a few can get, 
and in surmounting the obstacles that 
almost invariably blur the vision Of an 
outsider. His official mission to India 
IS in the capacity of a town-planning ex- 

pert. Bat the study of Cities, m his pVtlo- 
aophy ofhle, is inseparable from the study 
Universities,— in fact only iu logical 


complcnJent. So nlongsidc Totvn-plahntng 
he 1ms nil the time been also doing Uniyer- 
sity planning. The sub-current has always 
flowed with the main stream. 

It is owing to these considarations 
that everything emanating from the pen 
of Professor Geddes ought to be recewca 
with deep attention. And it is in tlu'? 
spirit that one looks np to his eahnnstivc 
Report on the Proposed Vnirersityfor 
Central India at Indore. His exceeding* 
ly acute and penetrating observations 
coitchcdin a charming hicid language are 
a constant temptation to quotation and 
wc freely confess we shall succumb to the 
temptation. In the main, however, we 
shall content ourselves with giving a 
broad' outline of the Professor's scheme 
for the educational rc-constmetion for 
India and a summary of his notable sug- 
gestions which we shall pass in rapw 
review offering our comments and criti- 
cisms wherever needful. ' 

I. 

The book,— it is in fact n book^of 
permanent value, not an ordinary re- 
port’ of the transitory type, ^-character- 
istically opens with its dedication to 
two of the greatest sons, not of Britanit 
nor of any other European Country, bu' 
of the land of the dark "Natives ’,-^ 
Tagore and Bose, as also to “all singers 
and searchers towards the renewal oi 
education”. This homage to the worth 
of the Indian intellect by a scholar oi 
Professor Goddes’s eminence 'and renowo 
is not a thing to be lightly passed over. 

In the Introductory Chapter 
author traces the historic origins o* 
Western Universities in general, and oi 
those of India and London in particular, 
all oi which, despite their many histo^ 
and other differences, may be groups 
as pre-Gerraanic implying thereby the 
essential unity of the present University 
machinery and its working ’all over •the 
world. In this connection, his account 
of the German Universities, iboth at their 
height and in their decay, exceedingly 
succinct though, is not without interest. 

The fundamental diflerence .between^the 

pre-Germanic and Germanic Universitie® 
lies in the emancipation of the latter from 
examinations and memory-tests, * which 
5^ apparently the be-all and end-all oi 
equcation in the former. The results ob- 
tained by tbis free and untrammeled sys- 



a surprise 

Rime *^°l*^* examination re 

Ks tmdisputed achieve 

“ar edLnf Scholarship 

?sk theS°“^* bureaucrats may well 

from 0*^1 ^’^5® astonishment ‘Freed 

Sort aathority. freed from 

fears economic 


indun education \r, reconstruction 


University Commission so far as could be 
‘‘s published questions 
/^i^. ^ India IS a predominant!., ngri. 
«ltura! county is a truism irritatinglr 

oft repeated From this fact the Profe«sor 
dedaces the ediKati mal cnrroHary that it 
IS the Agricultural education that must 
be given the most central place in the 
cnrncnla of Indian Universities and not 


“■nations, how was ,t%osMb?e for"“ to"eC^°^ and not 


feW(rr ’ Because, is Pro 

study stdf m 

estinVSi* investigate, from inter 


attention In the first place better 
farming would lead to better business 
and this m turn t > better Jiving Uatenai 
prosperity js then h*s first point The 
«econil 19 educritimal effiuei cy, since the 


can only cram /« Vi. ‘°!f * * *econil is educ,*timal effiuei cy, since the 

« tl? «st which the practitioner profSsors 

s6eW, hes#;,. kervel and tts would require the ■•tudent assistants tn 

German VdinrS^t,?^ TnH satisfy would obviously no longer be^a 

tcstofthe rote faculty a test ofbooki.h 
Bnt latterlv nt i ^ memory but that of skilful and intelligent 

escape the rii-?.. ®*emany did not practice estimated by actna! results m the 

Scld Thj, .vouia antoaialSy ™V.„ 

•“mpled ® •“ •» «" "■'* of aiammationa'^ :,ex? 

^ '"CWtdtd 1° dome Jo oolr^n? IhS <rainmR in Agncnltore woold also bo 

'.‘0 9".l.ty ‘VJ?, m 'lho°woJd1 S.* ;L”'Sf.d',L,'"r ’ 


■"'‘''%Teaea in doi_ 

West** ■'Fo?. m'the“worfJ 

bke Professor, ' education 

theiteasn»’Ar^*i." ?”•/, be truly vital in 
Mthofitw™ freedom from external 
‘»nnot h*' •■*■* goodness, 

can oalv* f*'®®' without, bat 

Within Srow with mied and soul 

SriojS"',"'' 'i.'rarch/ of tbo^'l' 


milhonn,~„ ’ by kings, statesmen 
*“stQncalls.*^^ Infact "they hate all 
®eowtb ® prehoiimry 

^®^;r. uotpla;?them can at best 

*be presen»^t^j°^®”®*‘ proceeds to survey 
H»Snsell K'““. Un.verMty sitmtion 
plan a p^jj^brond outlook leads him to 


tbe medico physical and chcmiea” 
‘Ciences are all advaaciog towards the 
biological standpoint— beyond the old 
static externahsro and post mortem 
stndies toward a clear view of the pro 
cesses of life— the starting point of Avn 
roltort La«tly the «oeiHl sciencen e^ 
the Humanities instead of 'uflrnng 
would gam by the Agncultural educati n 

Better ploughs would prorluce better 
seeds better leaver better floners better 
fruits and better crop-r Dead stndies 


.. ^ •v vitalised Tbe tyrrancous 

craratnde of colleges would be replaced 
by recitation of ancient songs, ancient 
poetry and active representation of 
ancient drami The wandering agncul 
tural student nould be told oftiieglSnous 
regions, the great and inspiring cities of 
the past and be encouraged to visit them 
byen the sacred Grammars will onlv die 
to live At first, of-conrse. they must 
disappear, but in and from the wider 
Grammar of the S lences all that is vital 
1:-“ « P0st'be^n“ lothemreapp-urs Ue but correct thlfr 

°««saaiy CDjlo'!^ ♦ “ cooventirnal order of Noun and V«b mtn 

®°'JGermamct?^«*°n*Hf pre-Germanic the true vital order of activitv and 

■ 5or.''^ ™ ^Kr-ot' 
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permitted to observe that to stop at 
Agriculture is to stop m the midvray 
Pressiag as is the need for Agricultural 
education, the need for Industrial educa- 
tion IS only little less so Trade, commerce 
and industry are the onlyefiectiverv capons 
equipped with vdnch can India hope to 
mamtam her existence m the fierce corape* 
tition raging all the world '^ver Agri* 
culture IS, no doubt, essential It is in no 
case to be supplanted But it is at the 
same time to be supplanted b;? a train 
log m that art which is the mainspring of 
the matenal civilisation of the West 

II 

What are the material adjuncts of an 
ideal Um\ersity ? To this question the 
Professor returns after devoting two 
interesting chapters to general, though 
rather desultory, remarks on Univcrsitv 
Renewal as aided by the afternar Re 
construction A theatre, a library and a 
museum are the obvious requisites With 
the instinct of a city designer he considers 
the location of these as of some im 
portance The locality and buddings 
should, oi course, be suitable both from 
the architectural and educational points 
of \ievr The use of the theatre is to be 
reserved for physical education Beside it, 
may be constructed an open air gymna 
smm and a couple of wrestling pits 
In the theatre with its lawns, public 
Bands niav play, popular cntertaimncnts 
may be held, and even ' PurdV parties 
may be initiated, say, by the local Girls’ 
school 

Why not also a swimming bath, wc 
may add ’ 

As regards the library and the museunf 
special care should be taken to save them 
irom becoming ‘a cemetery of books”, a 
“mere miscfllaneous storehouse’ respec 
tively All sorts of psychological devices 
should be adopted to make these insti 
tutions as useful hud as popular as pos 
Bible The Library, for instance, should 
have several separate compartments suit- 
ed to persons of all classes and all ages 
Let the first room be the Lending Library 
with Its large book store Nest should 
come the Reference Library with its book 
cases and reading tables between them 
The adjoining set of rooms should be 
kept apart as studies for the research 
scholar Opposite this we should find 
'“general reading room or Newsroom 


With its pfipeis and magazines and books 
of everyday reference. Close 
but with a separate entrance, there shouin 
be a Cbiklrcn’s reading room and mso 
a Women's (Pnrda) Reading-room Ih® 
schoolchild and his mother may thus 
visit the library together, the former 
at the same time visualising the 
steps of the long ladder of learning Each 
room should, of course, have a verandan 
and around it pleasant and steady garden 
walks. 

Similarly the Museum, too, should be 
a real “wonder-house” {Ajaihghtxt, as 
its Hindustani equivalent denotes), bs*°S 
able both to arouse wonder ^nd to 
satisfy it, with wonder yet more” * uitn 
innumerable galleries specialised for every 
aspect of nature, every class of natural 
objects, every efiort, expression and 
inaster-picce ol man ’ it should be able to 
respond to every demand upon it ana 
this at all levels, from elementary school 
visits to research consultations This will 
lead “even the puzzled and weaned public 
to wadily gather into eager groups and 
to follow round the Museum on interest 
mg and lucid expositor as Guide ” The 
Museum, like the library, has to bedivioed 
into several departments,— regional mu 
scum, educational museum, history 
museum, art ronseum, agncultural taa 
aeum, health museum, general museum, 
and so on, with adjacent model workshop 
aod Bazar exhibiting the work of the 
potter, the weaver, the painter, the 
jeweller, the goldsmith and the rest of the 
craftsmen class ^ 

Professor Geddes’ extremely graphic 
description of these institutions of yestei^ 
day and tomorrow deserves to be quoted 
in extenso 

'Too commonly hitherto th* hbrarma has been 
more concerned vritli the orderly keeping of h* 
books thnn with getting them worn ont through 

use wliile atill more the Meseum curator has been 

wrapping hs treasures withio a napkin But this 
organisation of material wealth at the expense of 
inteilectuai poverty is largely becaase Mnsema aao 
Library are as yet scarcely anywhere adequately 
related with each other or with the aarroaodlog 
colleges and schools with tbeir city public, or witb 
the tpwn aod village beyond Bat of late year* 
here and there each and all of these defects have 
been cbasgiog towards their very opposites The 
Mruentn is arranged and displayed and with its 
specimens now la serial and evolntionary order, 
iatell gently and interestingly labelled And while 
a learned and ezhanstive catalogne is made avail 
able for the students a popular and well Illustrated 
introdnctory Guide to each gallcrv Is offered to the 
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hands alert, Head is also asxalened by 
usual brain circulation” And herewith 
eyes freshened the student should com 
mand the \ lew of ‘Life and Nature m the 
Lity, Nature and Life in the surrounding 
plain, and feel liis ‘xital immersion in the 
toDcrete with fresh force find vanety’ " 
Professor Geddes is nothing, if not 
thorough Thoroughness IS his strongest 
point He IS ne\ er content w ith mere cn. 
unciation of a general proposition He 
applied this open air Out look method to 
the teaching of Geography, Cosmography 
Astronomy Botany, Physics, History' 
Sociology, in short to every department 
of the physical and social sciences with an 
ingenuity that is all his own But for the 
details of this the reader must refer to the 
^pages of the Report itself 

Beside this Out look the Professor 
also plans n Loniplementnl In look,— "a 
small corner turret without the disturbing 
windows but with a light opening in its 
r®of.”-for the recluse student of pbilo 
Sophy, for h>s world of abstractions, for 
bis introspective looks into bis own soul 
where be may retire ami, withdrawing 
from the outward and pbenomeoil world 
may meditate upon his abstract and’ 
universal ideas 

Perhaps the most mtcresting applica 
tioii of Mr Geddes' plan of education is 
to be found m its possibility of proving 
au antidote to the poltlual unrest and 
rexolutionary tendencies His mtiology 
of unrest IS one of the most sensible utter, 
aoces that have c\en fallen from the lips 
ofameiub*rot the ruling class "It is*” 
says be, ‘ from the section of youth least 
contented with the present, most deter 
mined to advance upon it, and thus more 
or less m unrest that rcvolutioiianes arc 
at p««cnt drawn, )cr these are bat so 
imi/y sfmyerf pioiiccn, The true Police 
hr tbeai shoull thus have been tbeir 
Professors, to opea better horizons to each 
of these ardeot youag souh before bis 
ilisapitowtatcnt and eai&jffermenf Let 
us educate 8u«.li restless «pnts in the mam 
aspects of h'e, m appreciating the corres 
ponding great departments of its activitr 
aud .Uanog m then too-Indaslrial and 
EtlhcUc, Hjs»nic and AfncoItnral.Cdnca 
tional Economic and Social \ct also 
ElhY> . "itli faith and effort lo ,hc 
po-sibilit; ot these, in their eommnnity 

'“‘‘"“'“t •"omi 
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that would lia\e l)efallen nn Indian 
publicist, had he \entured to utter words 
xtnhci'cd in the above extract Strayed 
pioneers, not downright scoundrels * 
incitement to ainrchi^m, was the mildest 


or scliolnrs ' It is nil this, but also eom: 
thing more Us hfe spirit is tbe atmos 
pbetc of jcfMc cnqtur} and 
It must blossom Irom its culture city 
Hence the significance of Athens an 
chari,c to be leNcllkd against him i Pans, Jena and Leyden, Edmburg 

The optimism of the Professor cannot Boston and let us hope, of Benarc 
find a greater justification than m the Aligarh ^ . *i.„ r,it<*<;tion 

Career of the late B ibu Ganga Pershnd Not the least important is *bc q 
Yfirma oi the Lucknow 'Adiocate,' and of the Uiinersit^ Headship i-njine 

readily avails himself of his instance Let msc and maintain nn one 

the story and the moral be stated in his with manifold subjects, nil related t 

own words — another 3 et also radically dissimilar, 

■ Knowiug os 1 60 ibe record of mto like Gaoga for exceptional aptitudes and a m ’ 

Persbad VernJB oi Locknaw nt first so s ormy ond nllofwbichlt IS impossible tO Un , 
threaten OR even as It seemed to public order, tbe Biocd in a Single indlMdual A University 
James Latkin of Lucknovi ’bat next when practicaJ not on nutOCmt. but a General 

opportunity was Riven him so emioenUy ctrlc and tllUS necus not an nutoi.riiv, uu 
tonstrucuve j knowing tQO bis work In detail^ Staff, ID the full Mthtarj seoSC, C 
tbrongb helnR priviUped to plan in contmu or tt in her being ao expert in lllS OWn 
two successive jears 1 cannot but think that haU of ment \et tblS dOCS HOt dispense wllD 
tbe restless youth of to day are lost town Improvers nt « 1 •.ev,l/>r Nnw what aph 

and planners and I would take over from ll eirpre need of a Lender NOW wuw 

sent well mean dr but tnsnflicieiitly p«ycbolog»cal tudcs Shnll VVC require 0* Uinj, . 

custodiao such students as simple tests 0 / eye and Priacipol of au Indian UoiVCrSlty 
band would select as the visual and constrviclive +li>»r be sboultl bo nn Honors maU Of SOffle 
ceo ^ W.lh moelb, ttmm.e Ig lod.ao Clt, 3,“?* ‘i' “““ tJ-j v, BbOUld 

Bottbeir own such luen would on the whole be British UniVCrSltv. OOr tuat n 


tons and told era of lad a 


What else then? Let the answer come 
er., I a . !rom the bps of the eminent boot 

The Indian unrest would be a thing of scientist * 
tbe past if the present custodians of law e.- _ traJitiocs a* 

and order could be prevailed upon just b,gbJI xutb mtiktt at‘ ns npsast BtjM« 

to Elve a fair trial to the remedv suppev wen tbis sympathetic attitude and synjbetlc coliu> 

be needs organising energies of that uncomm 
order which can at once revive the oldest or m ^ 


to give a fair trial to the remedy sugge® 
ted here But has not our Bureaucracy 
shown itself bankrupt of fore sight and 
statesmanship at any rate, in this 
respect ? 


How to bring a true University into 
being ? Not by ' founding ’ ifc offhand 


order which can at once revive tne oiacsfcw. ^ , 
weary teachers, encourage and help oa the 
and inspire the students above all end beyonu a 
through all these, the Cituens, until they ««* j 
Umversily as their own os part of 
henceforward of civic interest and pride ,, 

thus be much like a general in the field, 

10 bis Btndy tent alert to all changes 

tion yet clear as to bis general campaign q( 


on a sufficiently large site with the help lunt oo» only of drill and discipline but 
of some generous donor or educationally bealth and spirit even spirit* of all ranks r 
minded statesmen and to fix on it a this b gh Wibiary comparison suacM^ 

-.-4 *. - J tbe powtrs here needed are more incfe/y 

Lonstitution of administrative and core sympathetic also in n word far snore , 
examioational fetters The right method spiritual euerKr and loflocflce than ot teapots 
is to continue and encourage growth, not nutbontj andTommaod 

to force it Tbe first prerequisite of an Bzcellent ideas and excellently express 
University 19 the intellectual movement ed V But how many of the present Heads 
and ferment of tbe tiroes It is m and of Colleges and Universities throughout 
that Universities have arisen the length and breadth of India, could 

And they nave prospered m the measure found eten remotely ansuenng to this des 
not simply of their learning but of their cnption 

activitj, their Own internal movements. But what about the funds ’ Supposing 
tacir intellectual huqger and thirst’ A we have succeeded in getting the ngut soft 
true Umvejsity is not a simple union of of men m the right place, where is the 
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moBey to come from ’ Professor Geddes 
answers the qnery by a counter qaestion, 
— Vihy ttqune money at aU ■» Tbe spirit 
can never be purchased by money , it is 
unporchasable It was not the richest 
Brabmms, says he, who have been the 
most learned, not the best supportod 
Gurus who have been the most educative 

All this IS true, but this is not the 
whole truth True, Prince Siddhactha did 
not endovr Professorships nor did Soc 
rates think of funds w hen he founded the 
University of Athens , hnt then the condi 
tioas of the present day are not at all 
comparable to those obtaining in the 
days of Buddha or of Socrates We are 
not aware that these protagooista of 
ancKUt wisdom were ever confronted 
with th^ problem of founding a huge 
library, or a museum, or of baviog up 
*®^*te biological and physical and chemi 
di laboratories with all their costly 
equipment Faced as we are with the 
material civiluatioo of tbe West, we have 
^ wty educational enterpnze to fall 
back upon what is pnrchasable by money 
—tnooM of course the question of foods 
w not the only question that should coo 
cemos > 

V 

Finally, what with rega^ to the time 
nonored custom of Examinations,— a 
^tom 80 dear to, and so beloved of, tbe 
Offiwrs of the Order of Ked Tape ? Our 
re evolutionary, ’’—not revolutionary,— 
professor ofSt Andrew, is strongest in his 
omoneiation of the system The natural 
^er of ‘Research and Estimation ’ has 
wn inverted and perverted into a course of 
examination and Research ” The edaca 
tional authorities have a superstitious 
dread of "Research" They consider it a 
^ng beyond the reach of ordinary mor* 
and if some one aspires to teach Miat 
Pwestal he must ascend a long and nTady 
stair of exhmmations To expect any 
anginal research after passing through 
oug and tedions rituals of lecturings and 
“^onsings and cratamings, applied with 
ptnliar thoroughness, is (to quote the 
roiessor once more) as reasonable os to 
nsure the spontaneous flow of a well 
we hnt fill Up as fully as possible 


\ It would surely go down to posterity 
as a cunous specimen of the mentali^ 
of the present day educationists that for 
ceotunea together a three hours’ memory 
ordeal continued to be regarded as the 
only and suSicient test of a man’s abili. 
ties, capacities and attainments,— tbe only 
passport on the strength of which he 
coulaearn his livelihood, the only label 
according to \ hich his work was to be 
judged hereafter m tbe Civic Life 

But, it may be contended, where is tbe 
substitote ’ The examination evil is 
admitted but it is a necessary evil since 
no alternative is forthcoming The malady 
IS there bat what is the remedy ^ 

The remedies happily are with Profes 
sor Geddes They arc — 

First, the definite record of the student’s 
work throughout his course 

Secondly, tbe periodic and tutorial estf* 
mation ol bis developing qualities and per 
sistisg defects 

Thirdly, tbe final estimation which 
appreciates bis aptitude, and attainments 
at tbe close of bis studies 

Tbe present writer has elsewhere des- 
cribed toe physical, intellectual and moral 
evils attendant on the exammation system 
and has also set forth the remedies as they 
appeared to him Here by way of aupple- 
meoting tbe eminently sound observations 
of Professor Geddes it may be added that 
tbe grouping of wholly unrelated subjects 
for examinational purposes and the slav- 
ish dependence of students on some parti 
cular text book, which allows no mitta- 
tire to tbe teachers and which forces a 
student to cram a particular text book 
(or rather the handy ‘notes’ on it) are the 
two great impediments in the path*of edu 
cational progress , and unless tbe present 
regime of examinations and yet more 
examinations is radically transformed all 
hope of sound educational reform is 
cbunencal e 

India welcomes with all her heart the 
splendid scheme of Frefessor Geddes 
Mmoc differences of opinion as regards 
tbe working of details are immaterial 
J>t us see how Anglo-lndia receives it 
Perhaps we can read it in tbe studied 
silence of its champions in the Press 

Addul Majid 
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HISTORY OF SHIYAJI, 1667-1070 
I. State or Muguae Deccas, 1GC7. 
home from Acra in Dccem- wishes of the Khan. His Rajputs 


I J her 1CG6, Shivflji found the poHttcal 
situation in the Deccan entirely 
chanRcd. The Mughal viceroy, Jai Singh, 
was no longer in a position to repeat his 
former success over the Marathas. Worn 
out by age, toil, disappointment and 
domestic anxieties, discredited in his mas- 
ter’s eyes by the failure of his invasion of 
Bijapur, and "expecting every day to be 
removed from his post, Mirza Kajab was 
■visibly liaatcning to his grave. In May 
1667 Prince Muazzam. the newly appoint- 
ed governor, reached Aurangabad and 
relieved Jai Singh of his charge. The 
Rajput veteran set out on hts homeward 
journey in extreme misery of mind and 
sense of public humiliatiou, and died on 
the way at Burhaupuc on 2nd July. 

The return of the weak and iodoleot 
Muazzam and the friendly Jaswant to 
power ia the Deccan fMay 1667) relieved 
Shlvaji of all fear from the Mughal side. 
It is true that soon afterwards an able 
and active general, bearing implacable 
hatred to the Marathas, joined the 
Mughal camp. Dilir Khan returned from 
the Gond country to the side of Prince 
Muazzam in October 1607, but the coming 
of this famous warrior brot^ght no occes- 
sion ol^trength to the imperialists. The 
Prince was jealous of Dilir’s influence and 
prestige at his father’s Court, resented bis 
insubordinate spirit, and regarded him as 
a spy on behalf of the Emperor. The 
proud Robila general, on hfs part, publicly 
riigbted' Maharajah Jaswant Singh, the 
right-hand man and trusted confidant of 
the Prince. Nor was this the only source 
of discord in the Mughal army in the 
Deccan. Kao Karn Rathor, the chief of 
B'lkanir.'was an officer in DIHr’s contin- 
gent. His worthless son Anup Singh, 
when acting as his father’s agent at the 
imperial court, influenced the Emperor to 
transfer the principality of Bikanir to him. 
self. “At the news of this event, the Rao 
became even more negligent of his duties 
and reckless than before, ... disobeying the 


tiscd gfiDg-robbcry in the camp ainiyiii, 
because, bis lands having been given to 
his son, he had ceased to get the necessary 
money for bis expenses from his home, it 
was proved that Ins soldiers bad looted 
some villages also. Dilir Khan, to save 

his credit with the Emperor, reported the 
matter to Court and the Emperor, fin 
reply], onlcrcd him to arrest the Rao « he 
[stillj acted in that manner. The cojirt 
agent of Rqo Bhao Singh Hada, learning 
of the contents of the imperial leUer, 
wrote to his roaster about it...Whcn Dilir 
Khan, on the pretext of hunting, approach* 
cd the camp of Rao Kam and loviteo 
him to join in the chase,...the Rao came to 
him with a few Koiputs. Bliao ' Singh, on 
getting news of Dihr Khan having ndden 
out towards the camp of Kao Kara that 
morning, arrived there quickly with his 
own troops and carried off Rao Karn to 
safety from the midst of Dilir’s guards. 
The two Raos marched together to 
Aurangabad, 24 miles behind Dilir’s arihy. 
Dihr Khan did not pull on well with 
Muazzam and Jaswaut. He was sent to- 
wards Bidar to punish the enemy, but the 
two Raos remained behind at Aurnngaljad 
by order J of the JMncpJ^’’ fDil. GG-flS.f 
The Prince used to help Rao Karn with 
money in his distress and enforced idleness 
at Aurangabad. 

Thus, Dilir’s enemies found’ a re^dy 
shelter with Muazzam. After sending Dilir 
Khan away to Bidar, the Prince freely 
indulged his natural love of hunting £iod 
witnessing animal combats' and no at- 
tempt was made to crush Sbivaji. 

But even if the viceroy of the Deccan 
had been a man of greater spirit and enter- 
prise, it would have been impossible for 
liira for some years from this time to get 
adequate men and money for an attetopt 
to crush Shivaji. The resources of the 
empire had to be concentrated elsewhere, 
to inwt more pressing dangers. Within a 
fortnight of Shivaji’s escape, a large atmy 
had to be sent to the Paujab to meet the 



in'iirtv”/ “.1, invasion, and the 

DwiShe^ ‘his point lyas not removed till 
L immediately afterwards 
Pesh,"'’’ ns'S^? of 

e’’ ''hiv'i taied the 
^nal strength for more than a year. 

not Emperor’s interest 

not to molest Shiraji at snch a time 

II SinVAJl’a PEACE niTii Titr 
MconALS, 166S 

‘I” his part o^as 
imperialists 

APra home from 

avoided 

to nr^i Hc\%anted peace* for a time 
SoSSv® gorernment, repair and 
exip'n^'v.°^'® forts, and consolidate and 
the ‘he western coast at 

Jani^^ h' Byapur and the Siddis of 
early as April 1G67 he bad 
terrcff Emperor professing 

reportis/i V® imperial army which was 
despatched against 
Beam make his sobmission 

.'"Wh/rlf,'lS,9r ■‘' 

letter °o notice of this 

®nother a*?f “®°‘h8 later Shiean made 
Wh to ^ entreated Jaswant 

Peaw^wwL intermediary m making 

off, othir^’ . ' Emperor has cast me 
the task ‘ intended to hare begged 

naaidrH Qandahar with my 

ffrom Agra] Z 
w dead If*! i, Rajah, my patron 

am Jnroneh yonr intercession I 

■'^aiAin 1?°^’ ‘ *hall send Shambba to 

®rerord-!,‘j!,h“‘Iofmy followers wber 

Jawnetl Singh and Pnnee Mnazzam 
ShiM*„?,: ‘he ofler and recommended 
Who n °‘h® Emperor (9th March 1668). 
P^ace^^i*'*, ‘h®. proposal, and thus a 
years ’^hich lasted nearly two 

htleofRa recognised ShiTaiis 

^'d not^Si. ’ h“t an lar as we can jndge 
^eept rh!u” his forts, 

®himri j instance. Kalian 

^•^ri, continued in the bands of the 


flIST0R\ OFSHIVAJI, 1GG7.1C70 


ie<is-lcr*j'>i»,'*ri? y*“r* p«*ce 
t- 12ll5i'‘‘r?t**"‘”«>f rnp 


^Ith tbe Mngli&Jf 

'l 2 l'‘n,T r“Pt“r* Smbh 69-62 

,.*.V W69 71 Tbe tcrmjofthi* treatj 


\^hals For the next two years Shiran 
"'‘h ‘he MuvUal govern 
inenl Thr English fictorv letters at th- 
close of less and in leogyeserih” „ 
rery fluiet and as “Aurangzib’s rassal 
[bonnd] todoTvhatsoever is commanded* 
by the Fnnee His relations with Bijannr 

li^ Shiraji keeps still at Rajgarb. and 
thongh as yet there is no fJclce mSc 

betr^enthis king [\dil Shah] and Tm 
yet both refrain from committing any act* 

ofhostihty against one another ’ fp p 

Snrat, TOl 105 Karwar to Snrat, 16 Sen 
1668 ] Still later, on 17th Jnly 16G9. X 
English tradcre at Hnbli speak of‘‘ijhiTari 
iKingvery quiet, not offenng to molest 
the king’s country ’ (Tbid) 
co,*1,'““''’l!"”®,‘h”'‘h'Vc years (1067. 

faming a set of cerr „,sr 
regulations, tvhieh laid the foundations of 
hisgovemmtnt broad and deep, nnd have 
remain^ an object of admiration to after 
agre (Sabh 27 33, 68 , Chit 78 SS) 
siiM,.'i''”Ji.°^i.J'’' “Pi'tiPMit srith tie 
Mngbals, Sbambhuji was sent to the 
VictroT’s conrt at Aurangabad with a 
Maratha conti^nk of 1,000 horse, under 
Pratap Kao Gojar He was created a 
Commander of Fire Thousand again and 
presented with an elephant and a lewelled 
sword Jaeim were assigned to him in 
Berar Half bis contingent attended him 
at Auraugabad, while the other half was 
senttotbenewjagirtohelp m collecting 
the revenue After some months Shamhu 
was permitted to go back to his father on 
arconnt of bis ‘ender age Fortwo years 
contingent bred in the [agir, 
"feeding themselves at the expense Vf the 

pn?fre'1c”'"S”” ‘‘“'■“fi 

Bat the ^ace was essentially a hollon 
truce on both sides Shivaiissole aim m 
makingitwas to save himself from the 
combined attack of three great Powers 
and to recover his strength dnnng this res 
pile from war Anrangnb, ever suspiaous 
o^is sons, looked upon Mnazzam’s Inend. 
ship with Shiva as a possible menace to 
bis throne, and be secretly planned to A 
trap Shivaji a serond time, or at least to 

(ISh'’c2)'’“ >1“"^° 

The rapture, inevitable in anv c-5se 

SS’rSmrn'? r”^ MmS 

trenebment of expenditure bad now S 
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cornea pressing necessity to Aitrangtib, of Piirantlnr. “The 
and he ordered the Mughal army in the “’°=‘ 

Deccan to be greatly reduced. The dis- fighting heroically. Every day thcBraiKror 

banded soldiery took service with Shiva, got news of such losses. But 
■who had to find employment for them, these places defied capture by reason oi ^ 
Another ill-judged measure of imperial the strengtli of their fortifications non 
parsimony was to attach apart of Shiva’s abundant supply of war raatcnal. V 
new jagir in Bcrar in order to recover the C-t.) • .. 

lakh of Rupees advanced to him in 166G Hts most ‘^ouspieuous success wa 
for hisjonrney to the Court. The news of capture of Kondana from Udai un^, 
it reached Shivaji when he had completed its Rnjput qiladar, Oute in Januaty;- 
his military preparations. He sent a secret Assisted by some Koli fruides who kne 
faessage to Pratap Rao to slip away from the place well, one dark night lanai 
Aurangabad with* his men. The other Mnlusare, ts'ith his 300 
. half of the contingent fled from Berarnt infantry scaled the less abrupt hill sia 
the same time, plundering the villages near the Kalyan gate by means ot rpl« 

on the way 1 (Di/. 71.) ladders and advanced into the fort, slaying 

Sabhasad, however, tells us that Au- the sentinels. The alarm was 
rangzib wrote to his son to arrest Pratap 


Rao and Niraji Pant, the Maratha agents 
at Aurangabad and attach the horses of 
their troops, and that the Prince, who 
had learnt of the order beforehand from 
his court agent, revealed it to 'Niraji and 


Kajpucs, scupeneQ wim upium, 
time to arm and come out ; but u the 
meantime the Moratbas had made their 
footing secure. The garrison fought 
desperately, but the Maries with their 
war cry of Horn ! Hara ! 


instigated the Maratbas to escape, while carried havoc into their ranks, 
the imperial order arrived a week after- chiefs challenged each other and both fell 

wards, when it was too late to carry it down dead, after a single combat. The 

out. (Sabh, 61-62.) • Marathas, disheartened by the fall of 

ITT ifi-TA thcir lender, were rallied by his brother 

in. War Renewed, 1670. Suryaii Malusare, opened the Kalyan gate 

This rapture with the Mughals occurr- to their supporting columns, and took 
edin January 1670, or a month earlier, complete possession of the fort. The rest 
On 11th Dec. 1669, the Emperor received was butchery. Twelve hundred Rajputs 
a despatch from the Deccan reporting the were slain, and many more perished ia 
desertion of four Maratha captains of trying to escape down the hill side. The 
Shiva’s clan (hiradari) who had entered victors set fire to the huts of the cavalry 
the imperial service. Aurangzib soon set lines and the blaze informed -Shiv^'i at 
to strengthening his forces in the Deccan. Rajgarb, ninfe miles southwards, that the 
On 26th January 1670, an order was sent tort had been taken. He mourned the 
to Dilir to leave Deogarh in the Gond death of Tanaji as too high a price for 
country and hasten to Aurangabad. Daud the fort, and named it Singbgarh after 


Khan was ordered to arrange for the 
defence of his province of Gujrat and then 
go to Prince Muazzam’s assistance. Many 
other officers were transferred from North 
India to the Deccan. ( ■ikhbarat, year 12.) 


the lion heart that had won it. 

Early in March, he recovered Purandar, 
capturing its qiladar 'Razi-ud-din Khan. 
(Af.A.99.I A few days later he looted the 

V, . ' v..--- . ---• , ' village of Chandor, seizing an elephant, 

, Shivaji opened his offensive with great ij. ijSrses and Rs. 40,000 belonging to the 
IPOUr anri eimwee * n.c • ..i . .. .. a.,,, 


and plundered it, while the imperial qda- 
dar was shut up in the fort. At one place, 
however, he met with a repulse. The 
fort of Mahuli (in North Konkon, 50 milc^ 


roving bands looted Mughal territory, 
and he attacked several of the forts which 
he had ceded to Autangztb by the Treaty 

59. says, “In four months he recoTcred m i, r n — iT 'T 7 “ri'e^Ti 

the 37 forts he had ceded to the Mujjhals” Bnt it B. Of Bombay) was held for the EmpC^ 
t* There ts a most spirited but oc by a gallant and able Hajpnt Jiaiued 

help in the history of the compaigns of pribal Das _ of Shah Jahan s time. Shiva 

Maratha 6a*fi«rs are it IQ Febmarj 1670 and attempt- 

• ed a surprise at night. He sent up 600 of 



laddm nS “Mos of rope 

Das, ,vho ••nsfd 
theoarta“5“ "““^'‘”'“ fell oo 

S tbe Z'.f 7 f ' ""'i iMl 

fd ta a '"2® wound 

d?f«ted^n . ! ''“J' Marathi forces 
led from 1,° encounter and expel 

oT&S^^'Sed ''“Bl.Woo.Ssr 

post * as\ay, deserting his 

About the end of this ve-ir i rt-Av 

M.SSar‘°Da,'’'‘’ “^Colpfr^r!, 

icroftheir-ir’ of the loadequ 

fort to reofl provisiocs of the 

Marathft f„ of ‘^e superior 

*5.rol/ett?"’ post m 

seiirf tfi*. «**^'"* remforcements Sbieaii 

'otamSSS^ aV« “s nen 

Ramson of oaa “O'* *>•* 

wd of si “«o (D'f Co ) Bt the 

ullage* nea^ looted SI 

Pareoda ^ Ahmadoagar, /unnar and 

f® ophoW^tiJiP***^ who made ao attempt 
P*«aa was *“ 

l*adbeen«i>. Quraishi, who 

•!“» Singh’rMfr^th^ dnnog 

^arml campiiea of 1665 

elarge ofT. of Khandesh m 

Ahtnarfi* * ®°“' Khan arriTcd 

S'ada?, te®^ 28th March. 1670 

raralr? to J't out with 7,000 

Borina n.o/ iP * Shira’s men who were 
fh'y CTacno*^‘’”,i‘’' Juooar.and Mabuli 

twopo^g \fi? occupied these 

J? three ®hiraji had mrest 

K^n®i3l that region, and 

^''tattheannii relieve them 
Pliant son ®f h»s Van (under bts 

Khan) the 

?nd the f’”* “"07 

hack on th^r^i adrinced division fell 

Soon body 

t^tat with ‘hese tl^o officers 

“a old fort ^5®hment and destroyed 

^tP^'nne *he Marathas were 

'‘.'■i"" T»"„L's/r?»‘'S’ !;s: 


HISTORY OF sun IJf. 1067 1670 


^han himself marched to Malmll The 
Ja open court highly praised 
Dand khan lor his spirit m invading the 
enemy's country, regardless of the small 
ness of his own force, md thereby creTtml 
TheSwe'^fh®'°° ^hivaji’s attention^ 
The hot weather evidently put an end to 
afterwards {Akbbirat, 

IV QlaRREI, DCTV\Er\ MtAZZtJf 
AND DilIR 

ne^***’® Mughal administration of the 
Deccan was m no condition to mike a 
stand against Shivaji For half of tf,A 
^ar 1670 It was passing through a cm! 
war of its own In obedience to the 
Emperors anxious and repeated orders 
Dihr khan had left the Gond countrv 
where he had been profitably employed m 
chieftains and set off 
Starting fromVagouron 
I9th March 1670 he expected to reach 
AoranRabid and nait on the PrinS on 
“'“f approach 
the old quarrel between the viceroT and 
bis general broke out afresh W^^havl 
they had disagreed m 1687 
I®* too when Dilir reached Pathri 
aSi?I\ Aurangabad (about 8th 

April) and received an order from the 
Pnnee to wait on him, be feared to go to 
the interview lest be should be treSer 

Twice or thrice he took horse for the 

Sl K but return 

rtfroni the way and spent some days 
on the pica of illness " {Dil 73 74 ) ^ 

tasubordination Muar 
zamand Jaswant wrote to the Emperor 
at^sing Dd.r khan of rebellion ^Th^ 
khan had already denounced the Pnnee 
to the Emperor, saying that he was m 
collusion with Shivaji md had done 
nothing to defend the imperial dominions 
andoflering to crush the Mara tha chief 
If the command of the army m the Deccan 
were left m Ins (Dilirs) bauds for two 
years with an adequate supply of artillerv 
and siege material «rtiiiery 

Aurangiibwaxat this time filled wiii, 
«“.?«> ““siely at Muatmm's vvTim 
coodmt atgtet ot tht ,mp.r,.l b»smS| 


“"**fbeendof April Dand o3«— ®0 a Stona il ici i6G*°°^h*i 


*Thetf,» r April D 

““r he 1671 “^ •****««! here ij doubtful The 

SlVi— 10 


A**6«nif,e.rl3 and EallUh ' *01 

•nda few details O C 311 -i^ 8‘r* dates 

105 (B>«bi.ytoSufa 4 %f 3 
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nod failure to carry out orders Popular 

voice m the Deccan could account for the that DiUr Khan >'=‘'1 . Atehan 

open audacity and easy success of bhi authority and that , 


vaji’s raids oed the Pnnee’s inacUvily, 
only by ascribing to Muazzam a treason 
able design to attempt his father’s throne 
in alliance mth the Mnratbas 


troops used to rob the people ana sacK 
the villages along their line of march, 
and the latter charge was borne out by 
the reports of the news writers^ inen 


alliance nmi xuc iviivraiuab ... Tip/.<.«n 

So, at the end of March 1G70 the Dihr, finding his position in the 
nperor had cent ins Chamberlain (iv/ifln intolerable, wanted to go r 


Emperor 

issman) IfnUnr Kban, to Aurangabad 
to investigate how matters really stood,— 
whether Muazzam was really bent on 
treason and what his relations with 
Shivaji were This officer was now los 
tructed to inquire into the Prince’s charges 
against Dilir Kban, and, if tbe Patban 


imperial court without 

mission, but the Pnnc' asenbed this 

course to a wicked desire of creating 

disorder m NorUiern 

orders reached hiA to force Dmr 

back to the path of obedience The Pnnee 

set himself to raise an army 


agamsz: i> 2 iir ixoan, ana, ii inc j'acuan bci uiiu'.cjj liuaw . •’»* t,..! .t<. 

general was found to be really guilty, with Dihr and called in the Mngnai o 
to bnug him by any means to the Pnnee’s tachments from the outlying posts ton 
presence and there "do to him what the 
exigencies of the State required " {Dil 74 ) 

Iftikhar’s brother, a high officer of the 


imperial court, learning of this order 
wrpte secretly to Dihr to be vigilant 
when risjtiag the Pnace This message 
only deepened tbe alarm and suspicion 
of Dihr Kban 

Iftikhar after his arrival at Auranga 
bad, went out to visit Dihr, and listen to 
his explanations of bis conduct When be 
tried to dispel tbe alarm of Dtbr and 
swore that no disgrace would be done 
to him at the Pnnee’s Court, Dilir put 
him to shame and silence by showing 
him the letter of his brother at Court, 
reporting tbe Emperor’s instructions 
Iftikhar, therefore could only advise 
Dihr to keep away from the Prmce Ion 
ger, by pretending illness and then march 
away without seeking an interview or 
permission from the Viceroy 

Iftikhar, no doubt moved bj kindly 
intentions thus became guilty of double 
dealing As an English gunner in Munz 
zam s service w rote, "He played the Jack 
on both sides and told the Prince that 


banners ,, ... 

Dilir Khan was pursuing a Marataa 
band across the Godavari river, P 
heard of the arrival of a farmnn from tne 
imperial court, and divined its purport 
His former suspicion and anxiety now 
deepened into alarm and 
Though It was the height of the taioy 
reason (August) tbe rivers swollen aua 
the roads miry, he burnt his tents aou 
stores and fled northwards with ois &TDjJ 
on horseback Marching ' in great iwr 
of life, witbont distinguishing 
night and day", he reached the ferry oi 
Akbarabad on the Tapti and swam lus 
horses across tbe ragmgvstream, losiog 
many men by drowning Thence be pro* 
ceeded to Uyain, the capital of Walwa, 
to rest for a few days from the fatigues 
of this march . 

As soon as he started Jrom the ®odtni 
Pnoce Muazzara^and Jaswant gave m® 
chase with all the available Mughal 
troops, calling upon Shtvaji to come to 
their aid 1 The D^ctan was filled with 
wild rumours of a civil war among the 
imperialists, which were "so copfusea 


DiUr Khan was his enemy, and went to that we cannot write them for credible 
Dihr Khan and told him that the Prince (O a4.7n. TintTiVinv +n Surat. 1 

would seize on him if be came to \urao 


gabad ’ (J6hn Trotter to President of 
Surat 20 Dec 1670 in F 2? Surat, Vol 
103 ) Hvs unfortunate advice to Dihr ouly 
prolonged the tension 

Iftikhar then returned to the Pnoce’s 
court nnd falsely testified to Dihr s illness, 
ndding many imaginary details to it 
Dihr marched southwards to attack a 
Maratha force (under Pratap Rao) that 
was raiding Mungi patan (in May) 


S*p 1670) 

In the pursuit of Dihr Kban, Priocc 
Muazzam reached the pass of Changdev, 
six miles from the Tapti intending to 
cross the river and enter Burhanpur, the 
capital of Kbandesh, of which Daud Kban 
was subahdar This governor refused to 
let him cross his frontier and prepared for 
armed resistance The Pnoce distnbuted 
a month s pay to his so\diers to hearten 
them for tbe coming struggle Bat this 
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noexpected opposition brought Inm to a 
during which a letter 
came from the Emperor, ordenoe 
Maazrara back to Aurangabad (Scptei^^ 
P«nce s evil genius, Jaswant 
separated from him and posted 
at burhanpur until further orders ^ 

For, in the meantime, Bahadur Khan, 
the governor of Gojrat, had taken Dilir 
^0^ under his protection and written to 
we Emperor praising Dilir’s lojalty and 
services, cipUming how the un 

«asonable antipathy of Jaswant and the 

backbiters had 
Prince’s mmd against the 
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V, Loot or Surat 
I n April Bahadur Khan visited Surat 
with 5000 horse, to guard the town 
against an apprehended attack by Shiva 
In August there were false rumours that 
Muazzam, then supposed to be in rebellion 
against his father, was coming to Surat 
“to take possession of this town and 
<mstle '* The Mughals demanded from 
the Court ol Bijapur a contingent of 
1^000 horse for service against Shivaji, 
and some ammunition from the English at 
Bombay for the fort of Kondru People 
were expectant as to what the imperialists 


rains would cease and 

^permitted to serve under him as fan^Wr S^^P^'^am^agam become possible (F R 


‘^ permuted to serve under him as £an,iiar again nccome possiCife {F R 

ofKathiawad The Emn-ror^ 3 Consult 16 and IS Aug 

a«id alarm had also been «cited by Mo ^ ButSliivaji as usual, 

^ms approach to Hindustan . i/looki^ October he 

so very like his own move m 1G57 » Ind<^ plundered Surat for the second time 

now was weaker than c. S'ptember he had been as 

““fbjahan’ain that year for the war semb'ing a large body of cavalry at 
With Shivaji had drawn the Kaliao. evidently to invade Gujrat (F R 


W‘th§hivaji had drawn the greater oart Kaliao, evidently to invade Gujrat (F R 


Anrangzibhadnoarmym NorthSiVdla nfto'-'ous that on 12th 


£i*had* Prince’s camp that ‘ if 

M had marched forwnrH- ho koV-,-- 


thi! ho would before 

ter toSur^M” <J~‘ 


i- A — oiug wj niouuscau ^ iroi 
hisfaih Mudzzam promptly obeyed 
aogabaH'^“* returned to Aur 

1rhe^4 1070 ' 


had nehtly concluded that “that town 
would be the first place be would take," 
and foreseeing the ensuing danger, fwe] 
bad taken a convenient time to empty all 
our warehouses at Surat of what goods 
were ready baled and sent them down to 


, Ahe«e internal troubles nanltr«err n.,. owauy, even their entire Council with 
J «?halarms”SdSh°vaj.mSdrl^^^^^^^ the President (Gerald Aung.er) were at 
of this golden opportunUy A\^ have ' bwallv at the beginmnn of October Anri 
"covered *vcral of bis f 


e seen 

.1. *Tcral of bis forts 

roamerlA cavalry bands 

In Ma_mh the English factors 


ly negligent as to keep only 300 men for 
the defence of the city On 2nd October 
came successive reports of Shiva’s arrival 
with 15 000 horse and foot within 20 
miles of Surat All the Indian merchants 
of the city and even the ofOcers of govern- 


atSnrVi- ‘viarcn tne Englisl 
ra«i K.r “Shivaji marches now not 

^tmv ofAjrt* ^ thief, but in gross with an 

aid .s'°not7isturb^rSlf%Je course-Qf 'that' daV 'and 

f^nncehesnear h°m’’ IO C 3115 1 ^ ^ On the 3rd. Shivaji attacked the 

t t- olio J city which had recently been walled round 

, ^7 order of Anrangzib Alter a slight 
«"“oSd/is>*P“' •>« mother w^, resistance the defenders fled to the fort. 

’‘"m ,, on*,**'^r her loSaence She relomed fioa 
S't’ Chambetl,.-*!,*'??*'’ •hilihar Khan (be .mne 
Bot When Em— repnenaoJe 1 the . 


the Piisce 
that Maazzeins heart 
re* bad b-co Kiarcpre 
:be iirjieciai nrathle I 


oVdoubfc “eaUn* 'at Aul 

•"M for iloftakhar Khan too eeaa pan 

•o»e Month. (Vr*7ii7“* tlepnred of office l^r 
‘0 (V f loi Aififtant 13 0) 


and the Maratbas possessed themselvt 

the whole town except only the English, 
Dutch and French factories, the large 
Atifr Serat of the Persian aud Turkish 
merchant®, and th- Tartar Serai midaay 


:onJ Ion 


I to Co 


, - - Sjrat Cour 

aoSoe 1670 (n«d 3 e s D .rr II pp com 
'• Surat V »1 3 (ConeuI at Swallj Marine 

Records Tr-vas tol 23 Xo To 3 
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between the English and French houses, 
which was occupied by Abdullah Khan, 
ex king of Kasbghar, just returned from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca The Frenchbought 
oft the raiders by means o{ “valuable 
presents ’’ The English factory, though 
it was an bpen house was defended by 
Streynsham Master with 50 sailors, and 
the Marathas were received with such 
a hot fire from it that they lost several 
men, and, leaving the English alone, 
assaulted the Kashghar king s serai from 
the advantageous position of some avenu 
es next to the French factory, which they 
were suffered by the French to occupy 
Ttie Tartars made a stout resistance all 
the day, but finding the po^t untenable 
they fled with their king to the fort at 
night, gi\ing up to plunder their house 
with its valuable property, lucludmg a 
gold palkt and other costly presents from 
Aurangztb 

From the safe shelter of the Tartar 
Serai, the Marathas prepared to open fire 
on the English factory the next day but 
the resolute attitude of the handful of 
Englishmen cowed them, and after an 
angry parley they came to an unoer 
staoaiog and agreed not to molest the 
English The Dutch warehouse wasun 
touched “A messenger came from the 
invader to assure us that no harm would 
befall us if we remained quiet and gave 
him our assurances that we would not 
interfere for or against him ” {Dutch 
JJecords, Translations Yol 29, Surat to 
Directors, 14 Nov 1670) The Turks m 
the Acu Serai Successfully defended them 
selves, inflicting some loss on the raiders 
The Murathas plundered the larger 
houses of the city at leisure, taking xm 
tnense quantities of treasure, cloth, and 
other \aluablc goods and setting fire 
to several places, so that “nearly half 
the town’ was burnt to the ground 
They then approached the fortress of 
burnt, threatening to storm it , but it 
wns a naerc demonstration ns they 
were not prepared to conduct a siege, 
nnd did not \cuturc close to the walls 
The third dnj (5Ui Oct ) they agnm 
appeared before the English factory, 
threatening to burn it down Sbivaji 
and his soldiers were greatly enraged at 
the loss of their men in the first assault 
on this house, and they clamoured for 
vengeance But the wiser among his 
eaptnma knew that a second attack would 


result in further loss of life, and at their 
request two English agents waited on 
Shtvaji in Ins tent outside the town, wim 
some presents of scarlet cloth, sword 
blades and knives The Maratha king 
‘ received them in a very kind manner, 
telling them that the English and he were 
good friends and putting his band into 
their hands he told them that he wMld 
do th“ English no wrong (Surat to Eo , 
20 Nov 1670, m Hedge's Dmo ) 

On 5th October, about noon Shivaii 
suddenly retreated from the .town, though 
no Mughal army was near or even 
ed to be coming “But he had got plunder 
enough and thought it prudent to secure 
himself When he marched away 
a letter to the officers and chief merchants 
saying that if they did not pay him twelve 
lakhs of Rupees as yearly tribute, he wouiu 
return the next year and burn down the 
remaining part of the town No sooner 
Sbivaji was gone than the poor People 
of Surat fell to plundering what was Iclti 
insomuch that there was not ahoas^ 
.great or small, excepting those which 
stood on their guard, wjich were not 
ransacked ’ Even the English sailOfSr 
under S Master look to plundering 

During the three days that Surat was 
undergoing this fate, the seb port ot 
Swally marine, 10 miles west of it ^ross 
the Tapti, was not free from alarm 
the English, Dutch and French had built 
tbcir warehouses and landing places for 
ocean going vessels Here lay during 
those days all the members of the Eoghsb 
factory, their treasure, and most ofthc 
goods bought for Europe Here the saaa 
I bandar (harbour and custom master), 
the qazs and the moat eminent merchants 
(Bmdn, Muslim nnd Armenian) of Surat 
bad taken refuge with the English Many 
nch people of the town, too, had fled W 
the villages north of Surat, across the 
river and close to Swally On the 3rd it 
was reported that Shivaii wanted to send 
GOO horsemen north of tlie river to plan 
der the villages and seize these nch men , 
and it was feared that he might even 
come to Swally to demand the surrender 
of the Surat relugces and bHckmail from 
the European merchants But the coming 
of the spring tide made it impossible for 
the Marathas to cross the nver, and 
Swally remained safe So great was the 
alarm there, how c\ er, that on the 3rd the 
English factors remoied their treasure 
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from the shore to one of their ships, and 
next day loaded all their broadcloth, 
qmcVsilrer, enrrall S.e, on hoard ship 
to secure them against any a‘tcmptaof 
Shiraji ” Two other English ships, which 
were due to sill, were detained atSwally 
till lOlh 0>.tober, by which time the 
Marathas were expected to withdraw 
iroia the district The English factors 
with the help of the ships’ carpenters ereo 
ran up a wooden platform at one end of 
the marine yard and mounted eight guns 
00 It, "to defend the Company’s estate 
the best we could " 

manly attitude of the English and 
their success !d scaring an ay the Maratba 
rayriads, greatly impressed the people of 
the cemntry They bad, as a reword of 
their brave defence ol their factory during 
the loot commercial pn 

Tilegeslrom the Emperor \od now the 
*9“ of Said Beg, the richest merchant 
who had toundshelter at Swally, 
Pfpocly swore that he would migrate 
ni3 family to Bombay 
The fact that all the three European 
wetones at Surat were untonched while 
other shop and house was ransocked 
2,7 ,»“« raiders, naturally excited suspiaon 
Both at Snrat and the imperi U court 
people “talked of the three Cbnstian 
oationj having made a league with 
oBivaji when he was here ” The foreign 
jwrehanta therefore rcceittd no rewird 
irom ihe ruler of the land tlii> time 
to Swally Monne, 3 Jan 1G71, in 
^ ^ Sorat, 105) 

An ofEciat laquirr n«certaiocd that 
had earned off GG iakhs of Rupees 
"Orth of booty from Surat —nr , cash 
^arlj. and other attieics worth 53 likbs 
the City Itself and 13 lakhs worth 
Nawal Saha and Hnri Sahu and i 
neat Surat (Ui/nraMSlO) 

, But the realloss of Surat was not to 
* cxtimated by the booty which the 
wamthas earned oft The trade of this, 
richest port of India, was practically 
ratroyed For seveml yearx after Shiri 
■i',* 'J^tbdrawal from it, the town used to 
Woo With panic every now and then, 
- ?'WTeraDy \JnmthHorce came within 
icwdays march of it, or even at fills' 
“^s of thtir comiog Oa every such 
the merchants would quickly 
goods to ships, the citizens 
villages, and th' Eoro' 
i- aas would b-vsten to Swally Business 


was effectually scared away from Surat, 
and inland producers hesitated to send 
their goods to this the greatest emporium 
of Western India 

For one month after the second sack, 
“the town was m so great a coafasiQn 
that there was neither governor nor 
goyeraracot,’ and almost every day was 
troubled by rumours of Shiva’s coming 
there again ‘On th* 12th [i e, only a 
week after his departure] it was again 
rumoured that he was returning with 
6,000 horse and 10 000 foot, and that 
he had already reached Pent, a place about 
25 miles distant \t once there was a 
geaeral exodus and the town was chan- 
ged from a busy port into the death like 
quiet of a desert The Turkish, English 
and French merchants abandoned their 
factories But the Dutch, 52 men in all, 
with flags (lying and drums b*atmg pro 
ceeded from their ship to their factory 
This was their belatra imitation of toe 
English demonstration of January 3664, 
when “the English president, at the bead 
ofsonte JOO men, had marched through 
the town declanog that be meant to 
withstand Shivaii witli this baadful of 
meo” ’ {Dutch Records Trans vol 20, 
letter No 7C3and\ol J7, No 719) 

At the end of November, and again 
about 10th December I6T0, the alarm was 
revived and the European merchants met 
together to concert means of guarding 
their resp*ctirc interests The landward 
defences of Swally were strengthened by 
oddiQg n breast work on the north side 
oflbechoa/try, and the entrance to the 
harbour or 'bole” was guarded bysta 
tiouiog a ship there The haglish used 
to remove their money aad goods from 
Surat to this place at every such alarm 
la June 1672 the success of the Maratha 
forces under Moro P.ant lu the Kuli State 
of Ramnagar, on the way to Surat, kept 
the city in constant terror for a long 
time The Marntba general openly 
demanded ebautb from burat, tbreateniog 
n visitation if th" governor refused pay. 
meat There was the same panic again 
to Febronry and October 1672, September 
1073. October 1674, and D-cember 1679 
la short, the destmction of the trade and 
hoancial prospenty of Surat was complete 
(FR) 

M Battle of Vam 
Haring concluded the story of the 
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Maratha dealings with Surat, we taro to 
ShivaU’s activities in other quarters. 

Prince Muazzam had just returoeato 
Aurangabad after chasing DiUr Khan to 
the bank of the Tapti, when he heard of 
the plunder of Surat. He immediately 
summoned Baud Khan from Burhanpur 
and sent him off to attack the Maratha 
raiders. Meantime, Shivaji had left Surat, 
entered B^lana, and plundered the 
villages nestling at the foot of the fort of 
Mulhir. Baud Khan, after sending his 
baggage back to Aurangabad, marched 
westwards with light kit to Chandqr, a 
town at which the road from Nasik to 
Baglana crosses the hill range. Spies 
brought him news thatShivajihad started 
from Mulhir, and intended to cross the 
Cbandor range by the pass of Kanchana- 
Manchana, ten miles west of Chandor. 
Arriving at the hamlet of Chandor (below 
the fort) at about 9 p.&i., Baud Khan waited 
to verify the news of the enemy’s move- 
ments. At midnight his spies reported 
that Shiva had already issued from the 
pass and was rapidly following the road 
to Nasik with halt ms forces, while the 
other half of bis army was holding the 
pass to pick up stragglers. Baud Khan 
at once resumed his march. But the 
moon set about three o’clock in the 
morning, and in the darkness the Mughal 
soldiers were somewhat scattered. ' 

. Ikblas Khan Minna (son of Abdul 
Oadir Dahlol Khan, a former Pathan 
leader of fiijapur), commanded the Mughal 
Vanguard. Ascending a hillock in the 
early _ morning, he beheld the enemy 
standing ready for battle in the plain 
below. Wjiile his men were putting on 
their armour, which was conveyed on 
camels, he himself with a handful of 
followers recklessly charged the enemy. 
The Maratha rearguard, which had faced 
about, was 10,000 strong and com- 
manded by distinguished generals like 
Pratap Rao Gojar, the Master of the 
Horse, VyankojiDatto, and Makaii Anand 
Rao (a natural son of Shabji Bbonsla). 
Ikblas Khan was very soon wounded 
and unhorsed. After a time D aud Khan*, 
arrived on the scene and sent up Rax 
Mnkarnnd and some other officers to 
reinforce the Van, while he left his clc- 
phauts, flags and drums at a rained village 
on a height, surrounded byna/ns, with 
J^uers to make his camp and rearguard 
halt there when they would come up. . 


For hours together an obstinate and 
bloody battle raged. .Sangram Khan 
Ghort and his kinsmen were wounded, and 
many were slain on the Mughal side. The 
Marathas, "like the Harg’fs of the Deccan, 
fought hovering round the -imperialists. 
But the Bundela infantry of the Mughal 
army with their abundant fire-arms kept 
the enemy back. Baud Kbau himself en- 
tered the fight, repulsed the enemy with 
his artillery, and rescued the woundea 
Ikblas Khan. - 

Meantime, in another part of 
Mir Abdul Mabud, the darogbu of the 
Mugbal artille^, who had been separ^* 
ed from the mam army by a fold in tec 
ground, was attacked. He was wcanoen 
with one of his sons and some folIowerSi 
■while another son and many soldiers were 
slain ; and his flags and horses were 
carried off by the enemy. There was a 
in the fight at noon. . 

At that time Baud Khan had less 'than 
2,000 men with him, while the Maratfl^ 
outnumbered him fivefold, In the 
they charged him again, but were dnven 
back, evidently by Uie artillery. . At 
the Muebals bivouacked under the autufflo 
sky, their camp was entrenched, and ttjey 
engaged in burying the dead and tendiog 
the wounded. The Marathas retreated w 
Konkan without further opposition. ' To|s 
battle was fought in 'the Yaai-Bm^o 
sub-division late in the month of'OctoW'* 
1070.* ’ - , 

This battle neutralised the 
power for more thanamonthJ Tjied^/ 
after the fight, Daud Khan marched 'WU 
the broken remnant of his army 
and baited there for one month, evidently 
to recoup his strength and also to watc 
the route from Konkan (by theTal pass fJ* 
The wounded were sent to Auraogabao* 
Late in November, he removed to Ahinaa- 
nagar, but at the end of DecemW‘ 
he was 'recalled to the scene of 
battle by the revival of Maratha activity 
in the Chandor range. (£>//. 87, 89, 93') 

YII. Raid into Berar and Baglana. • 
jVc shall, for the present, pass ovcf 
Shivaji’s activity at sea and in the west- 
ern Coast-Strip during the whole of No- 
vember and part of December 1070 auer 
his return from Surat. Early la December ' 

.* of Veiol Dindotl ; enlirely based 

8i 83. fSAlrttstn eva* aa 
■esitU (1 few polBli from Sabh 04 G5 
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a Maratha force under Pratap Rao made 
a raid into Khandesh Advancing bv rapid 
fae plundered Bahadurpura, a 
Tillage two miles from Burhanpur (the 
capital of Khandesh), but did not come 
closer to that city, because of the warning 
ofjaswant Singh, who had been posted 
there since August last Passing into 
cerar, he fell, wh-n least expected, opon 
tberich and flourishing nty of Karinja, 
anu looted It completely Fou^ thousand 
oxen and donkeys were loaded with booty 
^onsistiog offine cloth, silrer and gold, 
to the value ofa icrore of Rupees captured 
acre All the rich men of the place were 
carried oB for ransom Only the most 
eminent one among them escaped in the 
disguise of a woman The other towns 
also yielded vast sums of money That 
rich province, with its accumulated wealth 
01 more than half a century of peace and 
proipenty, aSorded a virgin soil to the 
^□nderersin this their first raid A force. 
«Portedtpbe 20,000 strong, looted the 
®5‘8“°ourhood of Ausa and collected 
,»?"i ' Tode away without 

attacking the fort lathe neighbourhood 
?* and Nandurbar the Maratbas 
took from the affrighted people written 
promises to pay them one fourth of the 
fSTMue (eftaueh) m future ♦ 

„ An resistance was madeby the Mngbals 
^"^oiraman, the governor of B*rar, 
slowlv to intercept the raiders, 
he •topped on reachiug D'ogarh 
uaud Khan, the governor of Khandesh, 
was absent campaigning near Ahmad 
while bis son Ahmad Khan, who 
omciated as his deputy at Burhanpur, was 
“t, o^n war with Maharajah Jaswaot 
d’ trying to raise money for 

w Prince's expenses and had demanded 
n * j t/"* from the treasury of Khandesh 
khan’s son replied that if the Maba 
ajau could procure Aurangzib’s order, he 
would pay him even 20 laLbs, or else not a 
^ce, at which message Jaswant threaten 
W to sack the town (T J?. Surat 105, 
Bombay to Surat, 5 Feb 1671) 

Khan from his camp near Ankal 
anitii bastene<I towards Burhanpur. 

near the pass of Fardapnr he 
ard that the Maratbas returning from 

Sa’a?in^^‘i JfT 13-S XO.Jl Fg 

MmA. 2* J Trotter 20 Dee 38TO S. 

‘:*''«lMS 4 h" C»(b«remeBt.on of 
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Berar had turned aside from Burhanpur 
and taken the road to Baglana The 
situation at the capital of Khandesh was 
also saved by the arrival there on 1st 
January 1G71 of a new supreme com 
mander, Mababat Khan, who took 
Jaswant anay with himself when leaving 
the town 

From Fardapur, Baud Khan swerved 
to the west and entered Baglana on the 
heels of the Marathas While Pratap 
Rao liad been sacking Karinja in Berar, 
another Maratha band under Moro 
Tnmbak Pingle had been looting West 
Khandesh and Baglana, and now these 
twodivisiODS bad united in theneighbonr 
hood of Salbir They had plundered the 
village under the hill fort of Mulhir and 
laid siege to Salhtr Baud Khan arrived 
near Mulhir at about 8 p u , but could 
advance no further as most offaiscamp 
and army were lagging behind 

The ^han urged uis troops to start 
next morning m order to raise the siege 
of Salbir He bimseli <et out before 
sunrise But most of bis men bad not yet 
arrived, and the few that bad come with 
him were scattered They busied them 
selves m cooking food or taking re^t in the 
camp, lostend of resuming the march with 
theircbief Baud Khan beard on the way 
that Salhir bad already been captured by 
the Maratbas, and so he returned m 
disappointment to Mulhir, and*after a 
short halt there fell back or his new base 
near Kanebnoa Manehaoa in theCbandor 
range 

Sbivan bad invested Salhir with a force 
of 20,000 horse and foot, and one day 
finding the garrison OB' their guard be had 
scaled the wall by means of rope ladders 
The qilada^ Fathnllah Kbao fell fighting, 
and his wife’s brother then gave up the 
fort to the enemy This happened about 
5lh January 1G71 The success of the 
Marathas continued They threatened 
other forts in the province, sneb as Mulhir, 
Cbauragarh and Talnlgarh Their roving 
bauds cut oS the gram supply of Neknam 
Kban, the faujdar of Baglana (whose head 
quarters were at Mulhir ) They also laid 
siege to Obedap the loftiest hill fort in the 
Chaodor range * 

jADUNiTlI SaRSAS 
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NOTES 


Mere Political Unity Neither Stable 
nor Sufficient* 

The making oi all the inhabitants of 
our country into one people, is our great- 
est problem. If n e could once really be 
thoroughly one people, as partially we 
already are, winning of sell-government 
would be child’s play. We do not forget 
that self-government is one of the means 
by which the unification of the people 
may be brought about, for in^ reality 
none of our problems admits of isolated 
solution, all being inter-rclated and inter- 
dependent. 

What is the meaning of unification of 
a people ? Would the people be one, if 
they merely lived under one government ? 
Though this factor brings about unifica- 
tion to a slight eictent, this alone cannot, 
make us one people. For, having already 
lived under one government for genera- 
tions, we shonld then have by now be- 
come fused into one organic whole. It 
may be objected that as our government 
is alien in character, it has not served to 
make us one, and it may, in consequence, 
be argued that a swadesbi government 
would make us one. There is no doubt 
that under present circumstances a sn'nde- 
sbi government rMthin the British Empire 
would be a more powerful means ofuni- 
Alu* jsinssflsvt .c.tv.r -'wla .Rsv* 
even then we should not be a thoroughly 
unified people. In fact, political unity 
or union ot any kind is never stable or 
sufTicient without social unity, though 
when built upon the foundation of soaal 
unity, political unity is stable and cap- 
able of withstanding internal and exter- 
nal shocks. 

It is to be hoped that the number of 
Indian nationalists is diminishing who 
think that thorough political unification 
is possible without social oneness or that 
political unity however brought about, 
can be stable and can stand proof against 
all internal and external disruptive forces, 
lu the absence of social unity. The fates 
of Austria-Hungary, Russia and the Ger- 
man Empire should have their lessons for 
Us. Austria-Hungary w’as a conglomera- 


tion of many countries inhabited by diffe- 
rent races, speaking various tongues. 
But they were under one central goycro- 
ment w’bich granted to all certain rights 
of sel^rule and, moreover,^ intermarriage 
between the different linguistic and ethnic 
groups was not as impossible as it is be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems, or between 
tbedifferent Hindu castes. Still Austria-' 
Hungary has not been able toresisttbe 
shock of the war. Independent naUons 
and governments are springing up from 
her ashes. Russia, too, which was eyen 
a greater conglomeration of countries, 
races, languages and creeds than Austria- • 
Hungary, has falilen into pieces and has 
ceased to be one nation. Even Qer* 
many proper, wbich could claim to be 
inhabited by one people— we do pot 
take into account Poland, Schleswig, ^nd 
French-speaking Alsace. Lorraine— is th^at- 
ened with disruption, because the P^ns- 
sinns, particularly the Junkers amncjr 
them, were a sort of proud caste whose 
arrogance and domineering spirit ptevrnt- 
ed perfect social solidarity with other 
Germans. 

By perfect social unity and solidarity 
we mean that among a people all klndg of 
social relations should be possible Uod 
that no class or section of the people 
Jihsuild jmnw* J/re- 

raediable disability or infustice. It n:ay 
be conceded that in this sense perfect 
social solidarity does not exist even in 
Great Britain or in the United States of 
America. In Great Britain, not only is 
there class war between Labour and Capi- 
tal, but there is also great social ioeqtjal- 
ity between the Lords and the humbler 
ranks of the people, standing in the v-ay 
of easy intermarriage and other kinds of 
social intercourse. This state of things 
Undoubtedly points to a* weak spot 
in Britain’s armour. But it has to be re- 
membered that class distinctions in that 
country, whether based on birth or on 
wealth, do not constitute a permanent line 
of cleavage between class and class. A 
labourer may become a capitalist, qod 
this not in theory merely ; there are a<ita* 



allj manj persona who began life m great 
porertf and afterwards became verj 
wealthy Similarly, it is trne not merely 
}® tbat a commoner mny become a 
lord, bat there are numeroas instances of 
ordinary men becoming peers Every year 
aanym*n are raised to the peerage As 
regards sMial intercourse a lord may not 
dine with costermongers, bat if 
w does, a coster s food does not defile him 
n u not cast outside the pale of his fra 
and though It is not the mle for 
lords and 
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ca s armour, the Amencansare undoubted 
ly possessed of greater social solidanty 
than the people of India 

Our defects do not indeed give any 
people on the face of the earth the 
to exploit and domineer over us and 
keep us deprived of the opportunity and 
power to manage our own affairs even m 
a blundering way hut they do give foreign 
people the mtgbt to treat us as imbeciles 
and slaves Nationalists are agreed that 
we must have political unity m Order 


costermongers to intermarry, if that we may not continue to be treated .. 

the lord does eternal babies and slave* But political 
lorri n, OL unity cannot be attained without a 

Rrifl,/*L t-hnstian Therefore, in Great certain amonnt of social solidarity and 
vreat»» ^ have not yet become socially one to 

P®®P** India or that extent though we are slowly on the 
a* -JP^°^‘“cc of India cau be spoken of way to it And even if political unity 
* i_ United States of could be attained without the necessary 

evrr white immigrants, of what degree of social solidarity it would neither 

otoni* *** become one be stable nnr would it make our national 

a mmonty, consisting of ity proof against internal and external 

Bn» were forces of disruption, as history and 

, ffag loyal to the States But common logic prove Hence political 

exception among the nnity most be built on the foundation of 
The Negroes, however, social solidarity 
graver problem Tor m There may be an appearance oreven 
IS fSrSir •till prevails and there for a time the reality of political unity 

whit* l_j social cleavage between the among classes and communities brought 
Stfltfi^b peoples In many about by policy and a patched up truce 

*^^* **”* **^^“*^**y forbidding But as we have said, political unity to be 

®^S«>tweea the coloured and white ‘ '• • ' 

1 -^' 'rea where there are no such 
ao^'o* j are looked at ask 

eeandare not usual Still the Negro 
enjoys greater cducattonal 


stable and sufficiently strong must be 
based on social solidarity And social 
solidarity cannot be brought about by 
policy It can be brought about only by 
spiritual sympathy and unity The belief 
mail mens spiritual affinity is the only 
Ament which can help to build up and 
bold together the social fabnc Education 
along right linCs given by free souled and 
uoprejudiced school teachers and ministers 
of religion can produce this belief m human 
epintual affinity This belief is latent 
and dormant in all of us It has only to 


n, Jy.^tsges than the lower orders c 
to m t*** India, which have enabled them 
ni Sweater economic and education 
i,_£f®Srcss than the people of Ind a And, 
low the position of the Negro m 
“ay be it is to be remembered 
fl.fi. neither his toneb nor bis vicinitv 
toBP^ white man as the 

vicinity of some castes potlntes be roused and made an active factor 
rotn>^^°®' tanks and public nho- nil our lives 

do/waresm parts of India No ortho 
o- j"*'®hman bonsehold keeps pariahs, 

S'" “embers of any of the 
coot. *° 5^^ untouchable castes ns 
MoaUrv, speak of Cbnstian or 
familiM Negroicooks in white 

thotiJif *“ ore innumerable So, 

thorfu^w® Negroes arc not 

assimilated with the other 
no? America, that would conti 

to constitute a weak spot m Amen 
S2K-11 


A Hmdu m U S A Army 
Daggu Ram is a native of the Simla 
Bills, whom an American sojourner in 
India took with him as servant when he 
went to America As he elected to stay 
there fora time when the Amencan return 
ed to India, he was left there When 
Amcnca entered the war, he enlisted m 
the army, and is now m France He is 
a great favourite with his fellow soldiers 
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Dccgu Rau. 

The only UintJu in the L'. S. A. Array «o Frarccj^ 


and amuses them ia the evenings by doing 
Pnbari (hill) dances for- them, lie is 
probably the only Uindii in the United 
States Army. 

Holi a Century Ago. 

“IIolv" was celebrated througliout 
, Hindu India a fen' days ago. No decent 
man can approve of or wink at the coarse* 
ness, the drunkenness and the obscenities 
wUicb h.ivc come to be associated with it. 
Earnest efforts ought to be, and have in 
various places been made, to eUroinatc 
these. Strlpf)ed of these undesirable fea- 
tures, it would serve a useful purpose as 
intrcKluclug life and colour into the 
gloomy and colourlc.ss lives of the people. 

U is intcfcsllng to learn that owing to 
pohlicil necessity or on account of their 


St^reviof a 'centur> or ' inore ogo.-mUed 

'more freely witll the people 
present-day successors and joined in p0P“' 
lar festivities, as will appear, for example, 
from the foIJowiog'estract from a letter 
of Sir John Malcolm to General WellesI y 
written in 1 803 : . 

• “i am to delirer the treaty .‘to-day 
ceremony i» over to play ‘■hooley’. for '^hicQ h 
prepared an old coat and an old bat. • 
furnished with an engine of great power by wu 

be can play upon a fellow fifty yards dist^u . 

has besides a magazine oi syringes ; so I expect 
well squirted. *' ‘ , ' < 

Sir John wrote afterwards that the 
“coined hooley play*' had 'given 
sharp attack offerer. At that 'tune b 
was negotiating a treaty with Scinaian. 
Evidently in those days the West 
the East sometimes. But now^ Lorn 
Chelmsford does not play 'io/i- With tn 
Maharaja of Kashmir or - the Maharaja o 
Mysore, or any other Maharaja; 
ship does not play ho//, even' with ®i» 
Sankaran Nair. Lord Ronaldshoy, t00i 
does not play hoU with the Mabaroja* 
dbiraj of Burdwan. ^ 

Famine in Bankura-' 

Famine is raging in so many 
oflodia over such extensive, tracts that 
it is with reluctance that we refer, to its 
prevalence in only one district of one pro* 
vince, namely, Bankura, in .Bengal; As 
the editor of this Review is a native oi 
that district, he hopes that he • will, b® 
excused for this apparent or real partial* 
ity. • • • - • . , 

SwamiSaradananda of the Ramknshna 

.. i i. .^..-..-intion 


Mission gives a heart-rending description 
of the condition of the district -in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrikn. Says lie:— • f ' 

' Tbe famioe has cMt Its darkest gloom Je 
tiinna o! Zndpnr, which was also itatetl I" 
Goreroment commnniqae that was pabl'sheu *» 
fortnight oRo. The people, icculdlng worktog h*“Y' 
both men and women, are deserting thetf homes 
bands to find their lirellbood. elsewhere, leatiOn 
behind such of tbelr relations in their, homes a* ^re 
too old or too yonng to go and whose last resontce 
has become the sinA]l stores of /oresl plums 
hnsks ; while we are almost unable to deal Vfith ttiS 
ctitkai sitnation erea in our snail area for iosd^ 
quate foads. We can neither supply them wilH 
labonr nor with sufficient gratnltons ooles. Soch also 
is tbe cate ol tbe wdt-to^o classes. Tbe cireom* 
ataocTS base turned them into so many 
Brea the ladies are always eager to accept a hacolai 
of tire like an ordinary perioa tn lhe>llreet, nod 
somelimts pcermted eren la that because ofthslf 
'and.ty. Alto the scarcity of water has commeo^**- 



notes 


«ttrm« » and pest leace to its last 

of ‘''' “'J’jrtnooients in tins Ksnc 

liaKto Banlinrn Sammiliim on bo 
■i IS rtooosToH' m nhich 

sftonftf 1« contributions 

luwnr Pin ‘i T/omantn 

.TPo« gfe, cX«n' 

Snaati KruhnabhaliiQi Dai 

nnSentiff^**®‘’e“°®^ active, and most 
Beneali^i^*^* ° u*®””** among 
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♦ li» . "'oraen ats «...«r Jium 

iSsh^Kl, °l earthly labours inmifi 
lata pSr^ n ^as the widow of the 
fabt a i tP' j*“^ranath Das da (Can 

'akil of leading millionaire 

was P'8'’ Cofr* She 

fglit or i«nf with her huiband lor 

la!t ee„f2^'y®^i* *'’« e'gf’ti's of the 

*n London? aa'l “any Indians who were 
honrsdfn I’er passing 

of the nntish Museum 
hand she* her has 
•agdevot^fi **r«helpmeettolntn work 
'’•f'* I”™ to establish awl 
which extinct Century School 

After S«w into the Century College 

^^isoSil\u *'*' '’"eelf heart 

cation a a*®,*'"' movement for the edu 
help oltMr.S'’ *^^®'^''"' ""‘th the 
the Strec 

chief secretary 

of zenanlT carried on the work 

ly tJnsec?ani^‘°° '^°r years in a thorouch 
c^tS,. il1”,™'‘"o®*’ She did rot oc 
«ctiTitf.g ^* P/or th^i8 or any Other ofher 
ference 'wifh ony inter 

“cans and the choice of 

Women of SOt even poor 

“scfol teacli^'i*^ edncation to do some 
rd a school fn? She also maintain 
'd where I’Ostel attach 

some KuN op among others 

tooldnotn-il®*? poor families who 

''“y AJany orphans 
ducted a re^^ P ®''« “Is®^ «oa 

Ti,„“ home 

Sh she had been m England for 


about 1 decade and was an educated lady. 

was lUDt in the least Anglieisctl or 
Earasianis^ Neither from her dress nor 
Irom her sj^eeh or manners could it be 
guessed tlntshe was otberthanan ordinary 
purda/ina«/»n Hindu Indy With the self 
rfi- “F'' unostentatious devotion 
of the typical Hindu widow, she combined 
the method the energy and the spmt of 
active social service of the West. She 
was a Bengali writer of repute in pro«e 
and Tcr«e Her prnsc stvJe bore the 
stamp of individnality 

Though she was a pardabnashia Hindu 
lady and a milltomire s daughter in law 
'she led the austere life of a sannyasmr, 
not spending more than fifteen rupees a 
moath on herself as we learn from an 
intimate friend ofher* and often walking 
the crowded streets and Janes of Calcutta 
to obtain help for her institutions 

\Vc could not obtain any photograph 
of ber« as she was very unwilling to be 
photographed But fortunately when she 
was once engaged m conversation in the 
residence of Sir J C Bo*c Miss Larcher 
made a pencil sketch of hers without her 
knowledge This we have much pleasure 
to reproduce and are very thankful for 
permission to do so 

"The League of Dreams ” 

In an article in the Nintteenth Century 
and After Sir Herbert Stephen calls the 
^agne of Nations The League of 
Dreams Says be — 

Homan oalure he njj what It If aod the depart 
meot of bomnn thoojtht ksoTro ai jo inradence 
brngKhat t t I th ok that there ooiht to be do 
L eacoe of bstiorr I th rk that If there eeer a 
ooe t w II bitterly d appont the bopea of t« 
Totnr ea I tb ok t will be totally inadequate to tta 
■oteoded purpoir and therefore not onlywllaot 
promote but will pos 1 yely retard the acb ereniCDt 
ofibatporpoie If you boy a new 1 nd ofcoat to 
keep out tbe ra n ard It ent rely fa la to keep ont the 
ran you w U be wetter than if you bad eschewed 
Ibe new coat and reled on yoor pree ona precan 
toe* woatCTer they were If we construct a 
LesKoe of Nation* we ahall rely os it not op our 

wJ.n°7f'f to keep 

o* out of war Wren t fa la todoao weabalHri 
any case feel eatremely II used and auery aod mar 
"^^•"probaWy be caught at a bort ble d sadrao 

The ffet/etv o/"i?eTiens«ays m reply 
.1*'’* ‘'■gnmrnt of oce who has no fa th or 
be efinIbeOpwBTd progress gradual bnttonethe 
lea* sure of human uaturc What map has ^eo 
■> effect. Harlog 

■tartedaia quarreliotne fight og an mal be will 
contoo .oto lleecd The rpr^d ol c ,11 saf*„ 
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maoDcrs, the rise oflaw and moral 
wbich all history bears witness, are so many 
sions. If the facts bore out Sir Herbert Stephen*! 
theory, bis pessimism would bejnstiBed, bat they do 
not Human nature does change, is changing every 
day, and on the whole for the better. 

All this is true. At the same time it 
cannot he gainsaid that the League of 
Nations, as it is going to be constituted, 
would be not a league of all Nations, as 
it ought to be, but a League of the pre- 
ponderant Nations, which are, with one 
exception, all of European race and pro- 
•fessedJy Christian. Such a League is nei- 
ther just, nor can itpreventwar. Sir Robert 
Stephen is nght when he observes ' 

The more sober edrocates of the League of 
Nations, and In particnlar Lord Robert Cecil, its 
British o&cial advocate, recognise fully the dislioc- 
tioQ between a group of nations, preponderant in 
strength, and earnestly desiroas of a prolonged 
period of peace, and a League of all Nations desirous 
of establishing constitutional arrangements which 
will preTcnt oar descendants from ever going to war 
again We bare the group now A good maay 
years must elapse before we can have the League. 


and veins 
. It IS s 


the betterment of social conditions, the aoftemog of 

I conceptions, to ^hkh hold H _tog_ether^and make^it 


and the changes of things” ‘here may arise »' 
people which, because of the advantages of ua posi 
tion. Us resources, and its qualities, will b' 
create a merchant shipping equal to or S««te 
the British, and will then produce f “stt p^pof 
tiooale to Its staVe on the sea. That the only l« P 
which is likely to achieve this development is tc 
Ametkau, that we are excellent friends and b p 
to remain, are coasyeratloas irrelevant to onr R 
ment. Whenever Tbe United States, « .f^ 
nation, is onr equal, and still .jltate 

Bnperior, on tbe%ca, the British Empire will 
lost Its place in the world,. Onr rival may b 
by DO animosity, may be just and 
the less he will have the power to cat the con 
whKh hold the British Empire tog®tber. “ m»j 
continue to be prosperoni. Spain is richer now o 
when she owned the Indies So may ^ gi,g!l 
wealthy when our supremacy Us 

no longer be the British Empire rhall be 

place in the world tq.its owo strength. \\e « au^^ 
c^ompelled to trust onr safety to the ° ’ \ft 

jnstice, the generosity of * rival. Snprem J 
must have or we tall from onr high estate. 


Transport Reconstruction 

— — — — While the Goveroment of India 

Y?hat iollows is based on a low view to sink a staggering amount of cap»«* 
of human nature and is an appeal to railways, to the neglect of waterway 

national selfishness. — •* — •*" -- f^nnntries ft. 

In order to hare the Leosue we mast shat. 

lottigti nations the contrm of the Bntiib Navy, 
which, under our own control, has saved the civilisea 
world from the doroloation of a single State four 
several times In five diS'ereut centuries. There is 
every reason to thiolc that, unless mankind and their 
‘most profound emotions change into something 
quite different from what they have hitherto been, 
the Lesgae of Nations, If It ever exists, will fail to 
prevent the occurrence of war^ We are usked to 
tacnSce the best things we have in order to obtain 
a remote and exceedingly improbable advantage 
Our only wise course is to recognise the trnth at 
once, and destroy an insane project by plainly and 
openly refusing to have anything to do with it. 


British Maritime Supremacy. 


initvvttys, vuc ^ 

and roads, people in other countries ft 
by no means satisfied that the radroa 
the last word in locomotion. 
speak of air traffic, which is comiog 
has already come, there are better 
even of land transport than the ‘ 

Wr. W. M. Acworth writes in the 
burgb Review i 

The capital cost of a motor service beyo®^ , 
actnal purchase of the vehicles themselves 
negligible, and the number of vehicles can h* y 
portioned to the public demands for their use 5 
as the railway goes on costing £475 a md* .P 
niu. without allowing for the purchase o**®* . 

:V, however little«use the pnblic 


age cost of runoiog the road vehlcls—assu- 
normal prices — at something like 18d. per ,t,» 

favourable districts this might be covsreo h 
receipts, for both fares and charges would 
be at a higher rate than on a railway. It i» 
worth anybody’s while to be earned *L®? 
market place to his own door four miles ®“, Lj 
than the same distance between two stations for * • 
if the 4il. implies two miles' walk ih addition, 
for Roods, the charge by lorry would in most cas 
replace not only the railway charge for carriSK 
hut the cost of hauling to or ftoui the station 
addition. Further, the lorry can perform 
that the light railway can never do. The railw*yL 
. - , . . . , -hmited to few trains, and the hours that suit t 

tune supremacy upon wbjch the safety passengers are not the hours that best suit the mli»* 
and well-being of the Empire depend is in districts where the traffic was not ,, 

indanccr. Savs he •— sufEce to cover the cost of a motor service, stillif’ 

)rv « . , r. ^ “ «®»« of a I'ght railway, and if »®' 

Tbr Utitisb Umpire IS spread In widely separated good came shown the Slate decided to sobsioiic 
luamt of turUory over the surface cl the globe, locomotion lo such districts, the cost would U' 


Great Britain's empire rests on tbc 
foundation of ber supremacy at sea. 
During tbe war ber net loss in merchant 
tonnage amounted to at least 3,500,000 
tons. What has crippled her, has been 
of advantage to her rivals, who have 
occupied part of tbe sea-ways of the 
world. Hence in tbe pages of tbc ITdin- 
Ijurg-h Kevjeu, Mr. David Ilaunay calls 
upon all Britishers to face -and grapple 
with tbc unpleasant fact that tbe marl- 
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Jaasrtwf/ Irt« lits lU; « Cj** r»4. 

*•7*. 

ll'uct be tb it tt- rtal t''!oti''a 

ef Ibr pfobt'CT cf traotpi"?? I -« in tfct 
4mlQp2itat (it irotOf tfaniprift 'Ib IcJia 
ttLti «(n}M i!ep<si! oa th» pro,>«T epietp 
cl tfc< exMMss b>sbw»jt na I ctyrttnj- 
t oa cf a rctwcrk rf kct real* ntl OT*f 

t^eoa^lfj Ilcs-2n thtt ytt not* hare 

the staproTra<ct aa /1 liaVia;;aa o( ranalt 
a&l 

Aaoa? tte Mw*pajwr< Ja latJu 
laitAa bady ^^cVlt almw bat L<*n 
tlf«* otJ the tkfelftpRMrat of nfjtnf tfal*^c 
•M It* pft rerjo «tlf, tk« coBt'rrnttoo an*! 

cxteaitoa of foa !i In a'Jili'm to «bat 
contemporarj ta* writtfu It 
a-Jdocetl (he rxarapta* of I ratxe asd 
ACienca to loppntt it* *«*»* 

1 ^*'«*-*rjM* OSfCsno MM el «k4 l » A 
rwq«e4e4«t1 It* vim*- iom el (Odb^oa 
* " t****; trait*) ejite.! eitt l>ff« t»»M to» tt* 

•«.] «aU(««4«f( el rne-U TW 6»»i 
“MZ U«t tttvk lk« Aneewea* ea »ti tt«Z •* 
^»a«««i4 um tfiMh ra«.l «7 i«<b ai t m* i-S'nrae* 
(,r if»£< tka <««H M iSiM* z*a«i« 
.^i®*®*'****^ Siaw/ef «»J»a(»« MomaoJI 
<e tta fata* el roa<« tai ka*M««tal>ara 
•«!<** 0*1/ atlrf <( •«<! UeHOM *!>)■*(*« 
T^'et *( fa^tf «Va« U ik* eof**! <»*■»«* *1 
<l'aM**C 04f<iaiB<r*l« a*<l U J*«l 
HMikaiotif •beUOfi H] «erU. 


* 3 eia«feIUt>'>9rif iLif Sitt i.* afalj kait 
r Kiflel BfTznt* *• Wait tn 
er AiksfZ'M er ll»«r»rai»«. S-»r caa *»/ fr»*j 
t«« 4<>* t* a w~n«*4~r a B a, • rii t ■icks'i Ca*i- 
lat aa t aa ki< 3««>M dt/a] aai iicrraff la^enijk 
IkaazMar oil « tri if taos*a-t* *»] eik^f 
••ek fov-leau *« Ca^ ui a | { aasrt 

<a^ ata* tmt jr t* roBCKMu! itfftl^sfat 

Tat, he a let* that wbatertr i* tnw 
to-afaj. It ha* os Joabtr’Jlp Uren tree In the 
(aa: that Labour tta* coieojojr] it* Ifp 
tia'aW tHare of the profit* to rchkli it 
ha* «oidrtrrijr rontributrl bjrit*»cmrt* 
He cocticae* — 

t* M o« U kat ba«s tai^ft*^ I* (oairaJI tka 1 rtf 
of (m’>i ffif aat el (ka awa okoa ika/ rsi^t^jr 
Vltknol a lr« •( Ikal OSaHIk *r «*• «(*** ia If* 
ftlotVne kalvita ikeo. laldlkaaraol (kf Iff tia 
iKta aiktfk ka* aa/l ai**f* all b« B*M<k*lfii altk 
Itu Bent «l lk« ('fol l-ari el *kafI«*V«rf, Ifc* kooia 
oftatNorant laa loaf Ka cual ik>at art* as 
kfe tkr III aiz*e aift laioS. a«l III Bfpnitaelia* 
of <« tl*elK>o a«l iimatain aiff too ha I til 
sMt sf ikfM till* a *«iltat ll *<31 fua^ita icsnlr 
hai anw bdo lu«ad Bat Ikfff aiv baJ^rt e* |a 'a» * 
Iff bka Lnril Ud'katsf is taxiiaf mJ Uf 
lliert 1 ori la Ik* taut Buia* of Amnte* ako 
at 11 Ul-*«t a tka f>** Ukif r.| rr-l*e<tz |k« ke«ri el 
U <n«i attkoot biMaiaz It* pi^arf itam et lit 
fmAtaMoana li la Ika riealaz 4 iiodoiba el 
fieai Ik* il* If I b el Ik* r antkewo la ae 
(•rail! ka* dMiiaft) e* i«pa ritt Ik* a/apaikr 
akabaU^r* el putnaa) kanalee/f aat faroiaal 
fan-tikp akkb kai We tk« ^(taUe# taaaf Ol 
4 U **4 aaMitUaHal la latiaiMlal kf* 


CapiUl and Labour 
/*■"*.*• perbnpi the noit rrr»*«oy 
El. M Ofcal ilntotn awi inLofope 
the clat* war b<t*«*n eapitol 
fAboercr* ttrilcr* Lelonjcincto 
"iktrtnt claite* naJ prof'*a»oo» bate f»een 
th* tneant mid inetho*!* of it* 
herKivt ot herietrt ba* 
pow*btd the nnlolnn* ol man/ aucli 
r”iM* Her JniBC. B C 

'•elldotij Dcao of Uurbatn, *a/a 
aeTw air ii* aa ] t-xtoeli la Ik* 

Tvjr* V •” k*** b»»e rreofaiat'l a* frai* riU* 
»a«foJ«ri'l WlUr (ciraff Tk»r bo** 
•-V. / intMfY Ikff koif artft* tf*<U 

• riat Brllaln la rif«*a/ *\**lbcf 
tiiiirf! >*■*«» Ik* iklr el tapMal et cm 

•ih» Of BOW 00 of»a aWc *B>t oaa ee 

VPt’dftin both a J<» ik»7 kai* t*«o 
, *"”*‘»a/*C« aep.irioilr 
. kiio-i ,1.“? IkalLoUof b apt la U 

lameaW*'’.'*'*’*’ '*“* Ulfl«kU'l Ua«alUoaa 

rill- Tv? .*'** “I”" akWb lia adiaaiac* aiail 
ll->alia-vi?“®*'**l*r milakrlhan tb« aiioaip' 
el tk« Uaaaaz* kaJa 
““'r work Of W»" >* Ik* 01*0 fiba 
Ik* Cralaa are a* ertfiiarf la 

i'3n a *V«*i®**'.*^* •* •*■••• I wok 1 «i tafia 
•* MwtiBili toif f,| toOilf ai optfaOff* 


NMiatcttr the caw m Purlin I, Ucao 
oot be •Th! that l.abour is Imiia ba* jet 
cone to enjo^y il* leKitiinatcthart of the 
profit* to tviiirh It ao iartcvlr contribatr* 
bjr it* irmctf litre the problem bai l>een 
further complicntnl by the ezotencr, In 
molt fartoHr* and | lautntion*, the feeling 
that the lohourrr* bclonir to an inferior 
race ond the eapitaliati and exploiter* to 
a •uperior rulin(r raec , tl>e conacf|aence* 
bcinj; that there U le*i nympathy Ixtfvceo 
labour a&il Capital, for the moat part in 
lodin than there ever wnt in the t\c*t and 
Labour trouble* here nre often uojoatiy 
••CTibeil to the ' teditiou* cITortt ol 
political nftitntnri Here we nu;;ht to 
any that Indian employer* of I abour, too, 
ore not uniTcnilly or for the moat pnrt 
ni |ait am] ayrop'ithetic as they ou;:;ht to 
be 

IloweTer, the tolatlon of the problem 
Uetaentinlly the tame here a* in the Wcit 
The Dean of Durham look* for it wholly 
or nininly to two pnaciples which, In hi* 
oniaioo, ibould gorero alt operation* in 
the world of Labour 
t>Bft*fvj>aftBnik'p for sndfr a ffitini nl ca- 
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partoersbip the loterests of Capital and Labour wiH 
be no longer even m appearance divergent , thej 
■wiJl be identical Eotb will be concerned and equal 
ly concerned In the prosperity of a bnsineas Both 
■will share Its profits Both -will if need b“ bear Its 
fosses It will he the common interest of masters 
and men that Industry in all its forms should be so 
sc entlfically ordered as to give everybody a chance 
and I might almost say an eqnaily fair chance of 
profiting by his own shill and toil or of-eufTenng from 
bis own negligence or indolence 

The other is arb tration War among classes Is as 
batbarons as it is among nations Economic battles 
are sot less f^atal than battles on the stricken fields 
of warfare lodlvidnals In a clvitised society do not 
settle their disputes nowadays by the revotver or the 
bowie-kn ft they appeal to Courts of Law The 
nations of the world are now aspiring to simitar 
pacific means of avoiding what has been catted by a 
m Buse of language the arbitranent of the sword 
Is It not high time that the world of indnstry should 
say decisively There must be no more tndastrial 
war There must be no more of the distress which 
arises from indnstrUl war 7 It is when men bring 
tbtir diilerences into a jud clal coart when they 
argue their can*es before a competeot tribnoal when 
they accept the decisions of an impartial judge that 
they w Ji act as Christians to the 20tb crotory of the 
Chnstian era ought to act 

Seeb are 1 think the essential principles of a new 
aod a better and h gher 1 ft to the world of industry 

WbTt tbe Dean says ts true and just, as 
far as U goes , but tt does not go far 
enoueb lie does not explicitly tackle the 
problcffl of lotcroational industrial nar 
Tie docs not "ay how an end can be pul to 
one nation s cQorts to industnally tbrotUe 
another nation or nations Ur John 
Cliftord M A , the eminent Nonconformist, 
takes biRlier ground and grapples oiith the 
international aspects too of industrial 
conflicts He says that employers and 
employees should get together as men and 
\%omen brothers nnd sisters in fraternal 
fellowship conference and cooperation, 
with n view to the arrangement of the 
terms nnd conditions of their common 
work Thc 3 need to agree 


tt) That the ideal of Labonr it tf e betl eert ce of 
r ^hoft Commonwealth ond uoi u ceaieltta battle 

rot EUlng the private purte j that i* to aay that all 
traoe i» a aricia] »err cr, am] not a •troggie for the 
eirluiive colhetloo of to ni 

That ihe whole phyiical, iutcnectnal moral 
*/ (”* *''^ **’* *"'hr moil have fl/inaiarr 
rl-ff la U* CilBg el tbed lUibuiioo of the rewardt 
lUboor aed not hU only but that of the family 
\° •«Pporl and train for the 
LowmoawvaUh aad the wotJ 1 

.1 " ^hkh It w«ri» aed 

IUi.ii,« hi* chorm repre. 
^ti? ^ ^r^ermrat el the Lot arra. Me 

I / ujachintry a inrrc tUad 
<ta:loawlttl to a I lies mrm,w>fr otiLe frta 
f tl Thai 1 ,bsor men eot be caijowly pat. ctlc 


but broadly hnmanitanan and fatcraahocal For 
the world la one and humanity is a solidarity 

We call particular attention to item 
(4) of the extract given above 

Dr Clifford mentions a factotj -where 
the principles he advocates have been re 
duced to practice 

1 know a slipper fiictory employing what tsed 
to be called a thousand ‘hands They are no long 
er bands they are souls personalfties men aflu 
women , and they arc m the business as well as at It. 
They have a share not onlv in its profits butintbe 
management through their representatives They 
are »n regnlar conference with the directors jri‘h tee 
result that hour* have been reduced to P<J 
week and the output increased Snflerers by the war 
have been relieved and tbenjafterwards cared lor 
Hence the relations of nil concerned la the ensiness 
are happy they are not mechanical frigid ana r go 
but entirely human and friendly and the atmosphere 
of the factory is laden with goodwill 

A "Professional Man” expresses the 
view that ‘the ultimate causes of the 
war may be summed up m one worn 
‘malenalism,’ which lies not only at the 
root of Prussionism, but also belimd the 
far too prevalent vjeiv of svJmt the netv, 
post war world shall be Various 
sioos of the materialistic spirit, to tM 
prewar period, brought about mutual 
distrust, not ooly between nations but 
also between classes in each nation ” 


Spiritual Education and World Citizenihip 
This writer a observations on thees«'CD 
tnl need of the ideal of world citwcnsbip 
arc so clear aod convincing that we make 
no apology for making rather long e* 
tracts from Ins article 


The piimcneceBS ty of all la edncalloa on tat^ 
aaiioaal ratBrr ffioo patriotic lata fonnthaf*^ 
•uw guBrnotce of the luturc peace of the world than 
10 all the money ever apent on ormatnenta Ifreeoo 
atnictioo means retention of the armament of eaf" 
natioo, and reteotlno of military *chemes—no Balter 
whether they axe frankly ml lanst or ^lasted »* 
merely defensive^then pence becomea an armed trnee 
and nnder the weight of armament and tie toi 
theirofmateiial im gelt anew lease of »fe B 
tenth of the pre war nnnnal anpropriatlou of fnn^ 
to naval and m litary parpotea nad, in each of tee 
great countT es of the world been devoted to eduea 
uon on r ghl t net, the nerd for means of ofTecce and 
OtfeBce would have disappeared within a couple ol* 
Reoenitioni of the InnovnliOD, fir the roiscoaee^ 
tiona that lend to war bom of igooranee wbKh 
can orJy be combated by better edocali'’0#l 


He Rives us an idea of wlint kind of 
Wucftiion IS required by telling tis -wUnt 
It ouRiit not to 1)-, wlnt Germnnv gd^c 
tier people 

faridosfeal though it may teem CrrmaeJ”' 



KOTES 


. raj's p™=r 

S«;‘V,r.r=-j./Sr'r'""^ 

lorj la eretT cLVlt, **'* German ahonW be 
‘othufBd.worQTj^h- the edaeatton pranded 
who. em.gr 4 tFD°^,^Lw ofO-tman, 

htthnadVimVcU A 7 ;^f , 1 ^/ the.e 

•iloption. There wi^ ?». ' countries of tbeir 

Germans who retn^.^*^*.?'*'”* •P'**' ofeoarse (be 

h«b.ad a fom o 7 oltur.iA',*!' »ationalit,-a»a»ftT 

the fatherland lo*^ the ralh-rl^“TJ'“* T’?"'* 
«*ttltereomolete««,m.iT. 5 “ .“I.* 'foohed wajs 

of edaeaUon. Bnt the ™ “! **'* G«emao ejateoi 
Gmnanuo and bi.P.. threw off tbeir 

Argentines eineet^f**”.!. Araerteans, good 

tSriVffi c in ^ 

Bowed the main itr#.^ Jr western conotrles 
o^ietconotTim ofE^.”^ ffenome emigration The 

r 

• Barrow DereertJi *'**.* tf*"”®? *® raaterialism. 

s* ra,"'?v •■ Si""s 

tntfeqnlrtme^? Jr *** ®®t edoeatlon aeati The 
eoontry is that eaebcoe 
»«pwVihiiai ?«"« of his or 

AM writer 


4ir 


'?neabon*oa^Jt»,p*i wotld^itiienibip which through 
*?* world it "“’t ^ made to permeate 

P‘»»fforthee,l"’‘*“''“"/* '"-Jb" tV.ibootit 
this or that OMkeV for ‘’tV^!j' for the eaptureof 

i*‘*‘ ‘Bdostrr i ‘he derelqpment of tbisor 

hri'fledto an“n*5* 1** peoples of the world 

pBp'ea. ro?*fo?» /.‘5* tempers and nerds ofolbrr 
*’''*wlihthe'J»J.t betwrea elaurs Inter 

?‘t‘oqal dii?rl,M national I fe. so later 

pfeoarJt,«i world-derelopmeol. 

*«ranf7grf. "‘t, which In turn Wds 

•draaceia cisifira^ou^^ total cessatioa ofpeacefat 

"it 19 Of no 

^atenali^Jj material remedies for the 
steadiT™ through a century, 

disaster world’s greatest 

reeied”| ”i "■ th>s caie The oalj 
‘T'ry ‘he dntles of 

f “•■otd hr a el- J ■“ t* 

fT «taiji of ed7J.7 “orBtconeeplioa of life, which, 
J«*hoU wr,rU "Sht lines most Wt up 

fhewarhas Imn„ ^ PrBB‘*r*' point of siew, 

?i* left steh^*!. the whole wotH. bnt it 

^“■atiou of e7J*"'®.' ’’"Blth as will permit of the 
Wpeciaii, smA '“““try more 

*'®“ ■“/ fhe V?-'. 1“'**^ “*e of wealth lies the erea 
Po'iesj. BdacaJ«'J‘ ‘hat any nation can 

00 on patriotic lines is of no atall 


•Og If the time to t?r if 7 , "f eOBBse and rebuild 
*«r one nation had^h* conr!l«'^':'‘'' 3 ‘ ****'■ 
citiseos on right lines wuh » "IP'Bte us 

of loteroMlonal reiponiibibtr «‘l'*ation 

decently g.ring to ea'^h one 7 he t?m. an wV' "■*“ 
to lire, in pla'e of ari.M«-‘ i ““J the room 

mai. or Ilf ■■p-r.L.l si” "" 

the -Thole world into line Prom i*"? hnng 

of Tie*, the esperlmef? wonU ‘J* P"'"* 

comfort increai- of k.i,o , S"'“ PV Increase of 

wcllt^mg ‘7;(tlmnmd«Tu«an"i' 

.offer at ?he onVset for m»ay“Jf the eT«? 7 i«'“ 

o^ 7 ;eX.he’/:f, .^n“i.‘f\'bfV‘’ f« 

l"«tbeyoaoger Benefa Pf'aeoleat 

ao'i Its 'riplni'b* tus were o 75 J‘ Pf Iff* 

opiqioo would ensBre^i eooti^ance'^ 

The cry of economic war after tho twhw 

the Tva? and tba7» 

r£EF'-’---s 


on Its own material proiperltr ai GrrJ^. depend 
ded ool,,cc,o„.| arSiaK^Sd a m"e,^ aJlS!,”. 
leaders of luduslry this new I. Vi^ Among 


L'Lrfiji" •• 

iiie tt not for the beneEt of the Industry 


outcome olihe war tint ti !• n ■• A logical 

rathfr thon ir^ couslUf^^^^^ 

**h’'h fi.**** Pf" fe new^Jorid fo 7 

which the opportunity la open It it ■ vi.Il ® 

Ubh with .SreruatioSal deVelopme'*tr« pa^S FJ 

pressioo of what the war has IncnlciteiF aJd*^!*' !* 
preesion which, la the tod may lead totJ. B ! i** 
meot of iQooopoIies which ore as eeil ii! °P 

w rrueaiant.m la the form tha? we kno tm “* 
of means as cad— for that la «.!,-» Thlstiew 

leads back to war. and not to- 

aggress Tc.and the main practual^^nMd f*'* 

wsjwrity against .ffSressTon.whfch Lu‘he 7 w" 
preted aa security aeaintt Vn™ ??“ 
as wen at the more ohrioni' foms " “ »ff 8 «»iioo 

"Action, of course, >s n necessity " But 
tbegualiog Immaterial thought 
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from -which the act springs is that 
needs shaping Let each cit jen be awakened to 
the spiritual sgmficaoce of material action and 
■let him or her be given a life in which is time and 
rbom to real se that the spirit rules and « 

Its servunt, and in any country the result will 
a power which could dominate the whole world to 
the worlds good— not, as Germay sought t^o its 
oppression and to the Bnal extinction of the ex 
periment 

Litigation in India. 

That litigation m India has been one 
of the causes of the poverty and rum of a 


eihog his crowded engagements, 
fluenza and fever made it impossible for 
him to proceed any longer, and the doc 
tors peremptorily ordered him to take 
complete rest 1 he Poet has 
cd to his asirara at Shantimketan, after 
lectunng m Calcutta, but he intends to 
start out once agam for ^enare^ where 
he hopes to deliver the same “cssage 
which be gave with such power in toe 

reason for *the Poet’s brcahi^ 

- of his acenstomed 


l^rge section of our people goes without through the bounds of h^ accusco 
saying According to the ‘Statistics of retirem'-nt has been the xmperativ^^ 
Bntish India” which deals with Admims 


trative, Judicial and Local Self Govern 
ment tables published recentl;? by Mr 
Findlay Shirras, the love of litigation m 
India IS so great that in 1916 2 329 000 
civil cases were taken up against 2,226, 
468 in 1915, 2 055,272 in 1911 and an 
average of 2,153,000 m the last five years 
Suits for money or movable property 
made up more than two-thirds of the 
total and suits under the Rent Law one 
half of the remainder Relatively to the 
•population Bengal appears to be the most 
litigious of all the provinces of India , 
Madras and the Punjab next The suits 
instituted in 1916 involved a money value 
olRa 48,75,42,538 Fifty three percent 
were for amounts not exceeding Rs 
50, and 95 per cent for sums not exceeding 
Ks 500 In the Small Causes Court 
352 097 cases were tried, of y-hich the 
United Provinces had the greatest number 


retirem'-nt has been the 
from within to declare what he has, at 
last, felt to be the truth on certain suD 
iccts of vital importance ^ts three « 
tures present an ideal for 

an her modera of value, tak« 

from the West, must be judged and ap 
praised When at last these lectures are 
read and studied and absorbed, n 

will be seen m fundamental changes 
education, m society, in 
religion For they have the c«at»ve 
genius of the Poet and the living words oi 
the seer behind them . 

In South India it would not ^ a „ 
much to say that the visit of Sir Ka 
dranath Tagore has been 
Nothing will quite remain where it 
One symptom of the revolution was tea . 
for the first time m history, a ^ -j 
the Legislative Council got up and a 
dressed the assembly in his own mot 
tongue, instead of m English This 


UoiKO x'roviowa uau me greavc&i. uuiuucr tongue, iDsieaa oi m oagusu xu.-- . 
As regards criminal justice the number of allor afterwards told the Poet that J* 
offences reported in 1916 was 1 669,670 bad been so impressed by the truth oin 
in n population of 243,607,034 Thenum words that his mind had not been aW® 

r ..... «=o errt. t^^cn some deBoitc 

action , and that this speech m his 1°-. 
torigue was the action which came to m 
to take 


her of persons concerned was 2,033 656, 
and 1,011210 convictions took place 
There was a marked increase in criminal 
ity in the year— the convictions increasing 
from 28 per 10 000 of the population 
in 1889 to 42 per 10,000 in 1916 These 
figures furnish us with matters for serious 
consideration 

Sir Rabmdranath Tagore’s Tour m 
** Southern India 
Those who have been able to follow the 
Madras daily papers will have taken note 
of the long tour of Sir Rabindranath 
Tngore, the Poet, extending over two 
months and undertaken during a period 
of great physical exhaustion and at a 
wrious cost to health Twice over the 
oct went steadily on with his work, ful 


The social structure of the South, wi 
its rigid walls of exclusion, felt the imP 
of the Poet’s utterance Those W“ 
listened to him went away with a oe 
determination to set themselves free fro 
the thraldom of the past 

The most touching thing of all 
ness was the way in which cverywnci^e, 
on every side, the students flocked arouna 
the Poet and received him as their ovm 
With an immediate instinct of reverenw 
and humility, mingled with love, ware” 
went at once to his heart Aigbt and day 
he set with them,— as they cam^ 
dually and in little groups,— listening t® 



Jeir difficoUies, answenne their ntie<u 
courage? 

itmaliog their minds with hone Mn/timr* 

K 7/’"'^ '7"* gathered to 

“to a smnfnS ''"'•■c drawn 

the Pnef-« nnder the spell of 

«tia^?re, ‘^‘•oPPcd from them. 

hieW^T. », ‘‘fted into the 

ed^ r which the Poet himself breath 

terms ‘the'm^’^ Practical 

ed Perh,r.a*^°’v.® ^“PPca 

‘'° "‘"bate IS imjios. 
oe<y a»s,„.S“‘;’"''‘“'“ 'a that a 

‘‘"t "'“t'tl ft hope 
««o2,»",°i” "’“™S' Inth.sne'at 
tuts tV Sl‘ “Sft Btnerat.on, as ,t 
thoeh that L? tns7 accomplish 

otat. ' ’'t” hejOQd achieee 

A German View of “the Suicide 
of Europe ’’ 

thaYai*«I” j JJepitfw 0/ R^rieirs 
“ThcSiiicKlc®ofV‘'‘'®’» *«annffthe tale 
tl>eSuif*„a appeared m 

filter, i™iJ* ®t)Tioo$ r<Jale of the «v«r earj tbe 
EuropeBotwot. 

*» lhat at Another result 

““■"n thrr. r,* .‘’“4 P'’<’t>abry not for Ion*, there 
r'" preat Power, all nots.J- Eorope- 
J«ptB bfi„/,h" “"d Eaglaad-the Uoited Scatt-. Bod 
•"'t Enaia*rf75 'n«ter. of the New WortJ Iap,o 
?»*'«-^fEUr,*.'”*’i";,‘’^A.h Bocl Englaidthe 
"''at Povreri the eight (ormer 

^"‘Iria 00*'* hare been dcrlrored— Rusiia 

‘"S In th* \l', Germaoj tberr derernctron 
font England fh V‘* EogUnd G-rraany ha. 
*°®petuor harm? '**2?* h'r A.Iatic 

of Aoitria p'r** Jl”' fi»ct and tbe de.tnrrtioo 
t^srpt and ut “> ‘lio Balkan* 

*he jTerihrow “,V '"“e'r ^ menaced Dj 
.E'SUad ».7h°'""*’7 ob*tacIe in tbe war 

HoIU,d_ B°»-tb regard to Rn».ia SuandiaaTia, 
rod cotati to E'ao« h remoeed if Eog 

PVI'^'aithheVa’'®']'' Denmark daring the^wae 

her ce>Ir>ni~^'i‘*’'“ Po«»««'QO* Holltod wdl 
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comtaerefally. ,o completely that there 
“’*™ Officially Sb? can .t"n 
« C^rll W h *'“'*'* Continental .late .olorg 

teteSiwd ™.^.;LV.°, '• «'- 

But. cootinucs the writer, England will 
have to pay a pretty high price for her 

enormous increase of power “cr 

.77.™ ;L' 7 ." “ 

either from the offen.ire or thl def/rV' potsibil.ty 

KSdi'ro..'’",' ,i,"V“.r„'p 

the only ally poll, ble in case of a confl cfwu"th7 

frrrhe''*a?i/m?m *V***‘«^ against America a7d 
Japan America are directed againrt 

The writer then dwells on the fate of 
the lesser great pon ers 
Prance ooce a Great Power of the lint rtak will 
accord.!.* to the writer fall to a oositmo of ihk 

rnd‘’.h.;*b«a« lr''5r'*' «>«with2uDd ni! 

and «h.« becaote the three Great Power* bare l» 
•troeg that Prarce do loeger coaol* While 
>at cooaaered German* .h. b*, 


^oe »o •tropg that Frarce do loosti 
Fraoce bat cooqaered CeraaDy she ua. oern en* 
qirerH by Doalaod Italy a Great Power «r *1,. 
third raok baaffoiutbe Aoalo-AiBetieamtaDdpofDt 
lo»t cnorepo««ribao Fraoce By the exteosmn o*f 
>“f^;'»‘>«'**>'rpopul»»in» will be le • hotaoleaeoui 
aod tbe .ouresii tetweeo oorth aad aoutb more 
dlrerte Tbe rest of Enrupe with the eieeptio" S 
*^^“^■^11,^** “’?* Enlltan mnddle. t > the 

old Balkan moddlt-Kussia Austria anl Cermanr 

Brigian »» no English pistol threateniog Prauc^ 
Belgiun. has reared to be an iDdependeat.tfte 

In the opinion of the writer, the rum of 
GcritiaDy means tbe destruction of the 
European arch 

All the European States bare by the roio of the 
Central ^wer. weakened themselre. to tbe adran 
JB*« of England Germany was to to sn.atr .h, 
keytloDc of tbe European Micb Since tbir ttone'hn. 
been broken oat lheari.h it ibowin* cracks ever* 
where Bipeciallr {nutructire is the case of Swli» 
land Oflhef.urwalliofthe Swist house the 


laou w.tne..urwBiliortlie Swis* honse the one 
least menaced has fallea at a single blow . Th. 
eastern wall has fallen Ivc.t... r... a'’-!.-,- 


eastern wall has fallen because no Anstrla is tfee« 
•od Holy «* pushing northward her touth^ai 
corner Tbe west wall was a wall auai--- " 
only so tongas there was a r:..-.. ° 


iiy BO long as mere was a Gerioanr i now Oiere'l* 

,-;lv.eTxb, "L l: js; 

Io.Mionfr«intlieEnt" .Cut 
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Nemesis in Europe. enveloped in gloom. The letter runs as 

The spread of Bolshevism, in its lower WaIps 

greetings to our sisters m India. 

“The object of our organisation is to., 
create the sisterhood of mankind regard* 


be her nemesis It is the logical outcome 
of her predatory and caninbaUstic nation- 
alism and “civilisation.” If it be right 
for one people to eat up the substance of 
and destroy, if necessary, another people, 
body and soul, why would it not be right 


less of race, creed or color and the re- 
cognition of the oneness of humanity. 

‘We would like a regular letter from 


for a class (the Have-Nots) of one pe^c wouia ime a , regular lerxcru- 

to war and prey on another class (the yonr orgamsataon g|v ng us 3“““^ 
Hares) of the same people and its women ? yonr economic and polltical posijion. _ _ 
That is the conscious or unconscious logic 
oftheBolsheviki. 


English and Indian Manners. 

In his reply to a correspondent on the 
suWect of Indian manners, Sir John Wood- 
rofie says 

"1 da sot tojaeU, oor docs any other Englishman, 
Irishman or Scotchman feel Inclined to tmitnle any 
one We therefore do not generally borrow Indian 


Here in Australia, the life of an Aus- 
tralian working woman is not such as 
should be found in an enlightened country 
in the twentieth century, but I believe 
we are advancing and I hope one day 
onr goal may be obtained. 

“There may be muc^ we can learn from 
you, there may be something you can 
learn from us. 

“We particularly wish to express our 


customs or manners for we consider oars are good deep sympathy With OUr Indian sistcrs 
and the beat for us. Nor do we as a role esteem the .5nfl,.rinfT in Rib wbi-illv throuffh the 
imitator, for the latter is generally a snob or a i’- «Annle 

person who, to the extent and in respect of the sob wrongS of Australian and BntlSu p60p 
K ject of imitation, writes biraseU down as inferior to We assure you* that bad the WOrKltls 
ourselT e Many Indians however desire to Imitate women in Australia been acquainted With 

country I would not adopt'any foreign custom non^existent to-day. But WC Old 4 ®.. 
unless I was satisfied that I ought to do so Cer- know you and what WC are askiDg 
tolnW 1 would not gWe up the Indisn salntation for know VOU. 

an English thalcehand, great and Inspired by free. “W'^ ?r,4-i.r^et?d JU 

dom and comradeship though the shaking of bands , particularly 

be, I shonid see no object in doing so escept to todinn Home Rule and would like 3 ; 0 “J 
Inmate and thereby acknowledge the superiority (lO expression of thounht on that SUDjeCt. 
thispariicularrespectatieasti of a foreign citiiisa- We are also interested in Dohtical rights 
tion As regards however yonr outlook upon f„_ i i L, ^ who 

n, It IS not ours. We do not feel in the w Omen, believing that women wuo 

are by nature creative, will if given pow- 
er, abolish the destruction of humatuty 
such as has been seen on the European 
continent during the past four ycf*f® 
When the bond of womanhood stands 
stronger than the bond of nationahtyi 
then and then alone can women’s cwa- 
tive power be freed from the degradation 
it sufiers to-day. 

‘•Therefore we appeal to you to pn^ 
n small link in this chain which will bind 
the world in one. Let us unite, let us 
sympathise with one another’s sorrows, 
let us know each other’s weakness, Rt 
us know each, other’s strength and by 
touch the hearts of nlfwho" rckd'it and .^°Py 

give confidence in India that there nrw good in one_ another, 

many Biding with us in our strueele for about that unity which aloo 

freedom of whom we have nev^r^^henS emancipate women and thereby em- 

\Ye are tUaukiul of these 8^503 of thS d^wn bamaoity. 

of (V bnRhtcr dn, amid ranch that is ItaSlI'? 


tion 

women, 11 is nos onrs. we ao not leel in tbe way 
you describe either when shaking the bands of an. 
other man’s wife or seeing another mao shake the 
hands of your own wife As a foreigner however I 
would respect the feelings of the people of this coon 
try in all matters and would not shake hands with 
tiny one (man or woman) who or whose people 1 
thought might not like me to do so.” 

imitation, they say, is the best form^f 
flattery. It, therefore, sometimes puzzles 
UB, how people calling themselves Swaraj- 
ists and patriots, ape European maoners. 
Adopt, but adapt. 

, Another Letter From Australia. 

The letter printed below has been 
received from n large aud iofiuenttnl body 
of women workers in Australia. It will 



lo ibat tbe» 

JDJIUS frnm ^uichbave been reach 

thforj eodedio 

in Australfa ^ "'omen s organisations 


NOTES 


as'tIeTrrenre“sem^t“^ Iwcomc Iaw*’h4°Se1I* ^ven the^bS^* 

coDducted an ^nf ****8 bj Government ^Tth the escentio^ 

HercnnM.T^°'“i‘'^‘^^‘°^'P®"^«ntenqoirr ofSirSankaran Nair who «« 

thcs S :dent,cal‘*w,rh and ha. therefore" for^rhe%Sn“c tuon 

tnents hare he^n ^rtuaJly ceased to be one oftbe neonf/ 

UgLlatisI Councf’T of° th, ’T®. ' ''“‘"i m <n°oS 

‘een whether tbp easel "mains to be Act nor has a single Earonean 

will now S^Ise^ Legislative Council J-oted against ,t Bnt the triumph S 
welcomed Miss 0 ,*^!.°"'° •* soJtdanty of the Europeans and the offi 
that she St ® ca swere greater than the uaamnSrv 

liut her SiSnrP fa’foi”' p"‘J non official Indians^ 

against them nltogethcr whilst the Europeans and officials 

Gambam s st?teLV’7 "°P“R« ^’”8 *? m fa 

and untrue ns a^npgernted '0“rofthe1aw and there was one Indian 

Andrews? thoceofMr C P though an official on their side nil the 

non official Indian members were not 

ss1;'oVT'sH-“" - -oS' 

’*«edoo?that S«" ^ »^r°“ff « snfficient reasons for their absence bat 

“f" and tnn^ ** becoming their countrymen would bare reioiccd if 
^onea who The fodiaS tlie> had all been present to Totraemn./ 

®o<5erici3entur^T*'° <? coolie lines the bill Khan Bahador Nawob Saivid 

than cTer wof^e fate '^awab Ali Cbaudbnn who abstained 

°t^pied onlr"f!’*” j*”* *‘®” were from voting must be praised forhiscreat 

r«&d"„/£"Hi"''rF'“ "“".dVL“vr^,:Lr;rr;‘;,“ 

«?U-»3?ofo'ifio““r?fr^'tK£' 
t'h?' 'i ‘ .=“1™“ “X? 

f" " ”m‘aV„^L'f 

•? Itmam m ''‘’T'd '<* >■> '»>' more fans lo hj pof,7,T„ 

It or no nnd ' than his non official countrymcif in coun 

‘Ireadj. crushed their ■«pint cd and these may have led him to vote 

S" vt' cr=^ ™o'f 'Si »'“< 


P*t?onaTlr*^, spoke to Miss Garnhara 
^wtehednes Af ?^^°}° ^ woman of the 
fB/brrcrf S!!® 5^ their fate n bici, ,. 


even this assumption For we TnVtiiat 
no one among the non official Indian 

--■ivueanessoftbetr fw-' A' “ciODers called m qnestion the facts ciren 
*M ”A'cAwtAaet>r ta the Rowlatt Committees Report on 
'‘“2i»or hS"°‘7“, „i'”, -'i""’ “m; "'■"I- »1' ">w .> ,„1 to bo bSirf aS 

GovernmAf ir'? i mcanf ? yet every one of them abstained from 
'P'11 Counnl m'c* of India promised in voting in favour of it it is not ofmrf.^? 

tlSI'' “sSraTcfc? ■mposs.bfcforaa lodna jJroLr t" 

•“We stiir^der release of cercly and conscientiouslr vote for i la!l 

?'"rnmen?A^M"A''‘«--.i“ Fy‘ The not snoported by aoy otb^er'lSdiaa mem 
itselfas Th^fore as regards Si' Sankarfu 
Nairsrote we have to choose between 
suppositions cither he 
voted from sincere conviction or he voted 


‘“We still the earlv n 

?«"mment orjod‘^'"‘“"- *“ 

?°*iotis to 1“'^*^ proplessvd l 
i''p How «ts power to 

“^WS been kept » ^ pl*dges and pro 
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against Ins conviction and conscience 
because of his official position If the 
former supposition be true one must 
respect him for his sincerity though^t 
the same time one may cease to think 
that Sir Sankaran Nair IS at one with his 
patnotic countrymen in all matters of 
moment If the latter supposition be 
accepted as true one must regretfully 
hold a lovi opinion of his sincerity and 
manhood and cease to consider him a 
patriot It IS the duty of every right 
minded man to follow the dictates of his 
conscience at all costs and under all 
circumstances If an official feels that lie 
cannot conscientiously vote for a bill it 
IS Ins duty to resign As we do not know 
why Sit Sankaran Nair voted as he did, 
we shall not be justified in taking it for 
granted that he voted against his con 
MCtion But neither shall we be justified 
in continuing to think that he is the same 
Sankaran Nair unchanged who once 
presided over the Coagre«s We must 
hold ourjudgment in suspense awarding 
neither praise nor blame so /ar as the 
monl aspect of fjis conduct is concerned 
As for the political aspect we are decided 
of the opinion that his vote was 
wrong and unpatriotic It may beob 
served incidentally that as Indian official 
members generally act as the t'uropean 
official members what is wanted is not 
ail Indian bureaucracy in lieu of the pre 
sent foreign bureaucracy but an execu 
tire reponsible to the people represeo 
tative^ and amenable to control by them 

The Character of the Act 
The Act as parsed into law is not 
quite as bad as the bill orginally intro 
Uuced in council But it still remains a 
‘lawlcos law calculated to Lc subver 
sive of personal and national liberty at 
the hands of an irresponsible executive 
Tberefote it must be opposed m nil legiti 
male ways We must not take it as n 
settled fact That would branl ns all 
as «1a\es 

The promis- that the Act will be m 
force only for three years practically 
means nothmu Tor there is nothini; to 
prcNent Government passing a sim lar 
law or even u mire drastic law under 
a diHcrent name after the Inprc of three 
Tcir-i S3 our nttitnle tiwar s the Act 
nnU l>- ns ifit wcrcap rmanentlaw 
■ \nd therefore wc should try by every legi 


timate means to get it repealed or to pre 
tent its enforcement and nullify its effict 
Officials and Non officials and the 
Rowlatt Act 

As from before the passing of the De 
fence of India Act there have been many 
weapons m the hands of Government to 
cope with all sorts of crime and even witn 
non criminal movements and the D fence 
of India Act will remain in force for six 
months after the conclusion of 
which is not yet in sight there ought not 
to have been any hurry in 
Rowlatt Act But it has been forcM 
through the Council at a breakneck 
the members one day sitting 
one A M which is a record for 
councils in India The bill was not P'1 
lished in the provincial gazettes nor wc 
the provincial governments the high conr 
the public bodies asked and 

an opportunity to express their _ 

on It Most of the non official Ino|^ 
members tned their best to get the d 
dropped and when that attempt faneo 
they tried to prevent its passing or to s 
that Its consideration was delayed 
that its most obnoxious clauses 
dropped or modified But in «pite ol a 
their efforts the bill has become law, 
some modifications most of which a 
not very important . 

There was no lack of eornestocs 
courage statesmanship logic and 
on the non official side*- But these wc 
of no avail and these could not , 
the dfebate of its air oi unreality 
the deciding factor was not tire 
the things said but were numbers TnioP 
might seem real and natural if 
times the officials sided with the n® 
officials but that was not to be -1“ 
officials thought that it is they who werv 
always right It is impossible to hehete 
that non officials can be wise and 
right oatjr when they arc either 
peans or when tliey say ditto to Cnroj^n 


officials And it is also finny 
that even an Indian becomes wise »» 
soon ns he becomes an official 
all our humility we cannot perceive 
nilmtt the collcrtive unwislom and tn 
collective ineap ic tv of non offici il 
to iin lerstancl vvlmt is Kood for 
country In fict wenre so f)oIhnnl>«’ 
to assert that it is sheer abstinlitv nnu 
impudence on the part of the fort«R° 


f 
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tional agitation of the usualkind has been 
advocated by some public men and jour- 
nals, whilst others are in favour of passive 
resistance. Seeing that constitutional 
agitation as usually understood was 
successful to some extent in modifying the 
Bengal Partition, it is possible that it may 
succeed on the present occasion, too. 
But to be successful, the agitation should 
be as presistent, widespread and strenuous 
as the anti-partition agitation was. It is 
to be borne in mind that since partition 
days. Government has armed itself with 
many weapons to crush stronj; agitation, 
which were non-existent when the parti- 
tion took place, and that, therefore, it is 
not so easy now to carry on constitu- 
tional agitation vigorously as it was 
more than a decade ago. Still vigorous 
agitation is not at all impossible, as the 
comparatively recent example of the 
agitation carried on after Mrs. Besant's 
internment shows. And whatever the 
difficulties and risks public duty must be 
done. 

As for passive resistance, there cannot 
be any objection to it on principle and in 
theory. And the present is certainly an 
occasion on which it may be resorted to. 
Still there are grave questions connected 
with it which require serious considera- 
tion. 

It has first to be ascertained what law 
or laws one can disobey without striking 
^ at the foundations of society. Some laws 
there are which are the reflex of moral and 
spiritual laws, ou the observance and 
maintenance of which the permanence and 
welfare of society depend. Such laws 
are not to be broken. There are other, 
man-made, laws which are not of such a 
fundamental character. One or all of these 
may be disobeyed. Clearly then the pas- 
sive resister should be a man who is able 
to decide for himself what laws are essen- 
tial for the stability and well-being of 
society and what not. \Ye arc against 
tnc taking of a vow by any would-be pas- 
sivc resister that he would disobey any 
law or laws to be chosen by a committee 
again, is still unknown, 
following militates against our 
intelligent manhood. 
‘°-^ay would agree 
to follow the yet unknown directions of n 
yet unknown committee because of their 

^♦Arini Gandhi, a« fit 
rialto be influenced by some oth^ 


strong personality whose views and inten- 
tions may be diSerent from those of Mr. 
Gandhi and may be of a mischievous char- 
acter. It is of blind followers who unques- 
tioningly bow to authority that good 
political, social or religious slaves are 
made. And since our object is to free men 
from thraldom of all kinds, we are oppos- 
ed to blind following, no matter who it is 
that is followed or for what ends, vie 
know blind soldier-like obedience has its 
result-producing efficiency value. But in 
a passive resistance campaign in the 
present circumstances of India, with its 
large area, teeming population and 
stve ignorance and traditions of blind obe- 
dience to authority, the object ought to be 
not so much to force^ the hands of Govern- 
ment, in a trial of strength (which does 
not seem to ns practicable), as the devel- 
opment of fearless, discriminating, intelU* 
gent, and self-respecting manhood, and 
lortijtude. The reason why we say that it 
does not seem to us practicable to force 
the bands of Government in a trial oj 
strength, is that passive resistance is most 
successful in forcing the bands of a govern- 
ment when it is resorted by a compara- 
tively small community living in a lifflitcu 
area, on a definite and clear issue, and 
when there is neither a majority nor afl 
influential minority of the community op- 
posed to it. These conditions are not sa- 
tisfied in the present case. And Govern- 
ment has various means of putting for- 
ward an ostensible justification-for declar- 
ing even a passive resistance movement or 
orffaaisatha unlawful and making such a 
d^larati on ; passive rcsisters acting indi- 
vidually on their own responsibility can- 
not be dealt with exactly in that way- 
There are sections of the people who 
would, of their own accord or otherwise, 
be only too willing to help in bringing 
about such a result, viz., the declaration 
that the passive resistance movement is 
unlawful. We say nil these things not to 
dissuade people from adopting passive 
resistance. Our object is far different, and 
we hope it will be clear before we reach the 
end of this note. 

Passive resistance may or may not 
oblige Government to repeal the Kowlntt 
Act or to hold it in abeyance, Wc are 
willing to believe that it may, but there is 
no certainty. But the other object that 
we have spoken of. namely, the develop- 
ment of fortitude and fearless, intelligent, 



^OTES 


tnav nr mni Government *'Yon 

!Cir 

ob77anTl^“'^ society, will not 

nn ‘ ® man, as we beliere 

defeat would mean a 

the and a triumph for 

virtorV wLm 0a« soch 
ophoj/ the recruits to 

Now.thenu^t^ of personal liberty 
resistcrs of passive 

sTdS"7of J5f "?t>t“l>aVit th^/t r®maa 

able to he should also be 

a« fcndam7r,f«i 5'“*®'/ *aw8 

aod Wbat™,i!i7® U ^what are not, 

should aVt ^ 

has recoVr.- ♦ ®'*° *»« ^ “aa who 

of excSnt ° “ot because 

fixity rescotraeot but Irom 

duty and ® « "^alm sense of 

for what otrightpnnaples, 

orSatTaffr^^^®“*fc” passire resistance, 
Mr the use of soul force, os 

PhTs^o, P”f«rs to call ,t from 

‘s not methods or acfire resistaoce, 

therei^o,, i^ that in passive resistance 
of Ph/sfcal “tcraa/ acts 

passing n^V *^®®. moved by 

have recQur^* ♦°**S®°* sense ofioju^ 
the in^rn f^.t^ but also that there is 
ofvto“en^^ the mainspnngs 

Thisdistint>r^’ and excitement 
tial lal lu°° ‘® important and essen 
violence is resentment and 

hty of an nufif' '* the probabi 
tte siv violence without 

there s&i‘v®'’®f°*^- there be, and 
•«tit be Pii^ive resistance But 

natinn and ‘1°*’ by blmd, nndiscn 

masses but kIW®*” moving m 

by self-controlled and intelli 
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ft.msa aJamst“''G7ve'rVme7t”'and %“h? 
bureaucrats and who are able to d.«i-,7 
indT,; ““3 aMMentlal 

onl,o=s„ca p,„„e r.sVst“ fbe cS 
him ‘tnd of the dignity of 

human nature will be victonouf hJhfi 

Wc wish It to be distinctly understood 
that no eipectition of result; of any kind 
can reconcile ns to anythinir wh eh 
directly or indirectly strengthens 3 
enconrnges crowd psychology Crowed 
psyeholop the sheep instinct, mob im 
pulse blmd obedience, are evils nnf 
merely when the thing dSne, 3ptrd 
followed, or obeyed is eyil orimnnous 
bnt these are in thems-lres to beSd^ii 
dSfJL"i.'?''''’“i,‘ "■'7 “« becaifse fhS; 

Obedience and Disobedience 

>be inyinlse and habit 
of disobedKDce IS nsky diyil disobedmnce 
K allowable only when it is eqniealmiTo 
from Obedience to the highest 
laws, not made by man It sbonS be 
resorted to only from a compelling sense 
of^ty tte sn^ort the attitude of di^ 
ohedience towarifs the Rowlalt 4et bl 
““*? ‘I »b'I ■> would be to Isobey 
nimt IS higher, ne , the claims of perSnSI 

freedom nod the dignity of human Sn”? 

One emphasis IS on obedience not on diL 

Seme EE 11,"^E i*'’' '“W 

being, if that involves the violation nf 
some man made Inns convent oSs an? 
customs you should not flinch 

What Laws to Disobey 
It would have been well if hmic.^. • 
men to sign the satvam-ah **ove asking 

.^w“ii?rn^^‘,^iE£fe‘:%";h"t 

cnnL‘S.-1JrS»f^?-. 

Act, reached ns on the o^Vi, w ^^owlatt 
we have not yet 126 ^ i qi oi 
gnthmngb ft ‘Slf 
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have hcen able to Bce. section 22 nlone of to the presumption * 

th^s let, or at any rite parts of that see- ter is n person who .f 

S may be passively resisted or civilly attempt or conspire fXnc'e arniiS 

disobeyed l)v persons alio are not or hare the '“™'?'.'“'"^,,“5i,,I!^,.,hich is referred 
not been really concerned in anarchical or ony provision of tlie la t \% 

Zohitfonai/ movements. Sections 21 to in the Schedule. But the mnocen^^ pas^ 
and 22 require to be quoted in order that sivc resistor must be prepared f 
the reader may understand what we tisks^^.^__ 

“'•.T'lllkr Gowraor General m Coure.l .. ,«ti.6.a however, be disobeyed °”'l “P?;^ 

that nimcliicBl or revolol.ooarr laoremeau winch whom nil Order has been pa S 
nre. la hi8 opinion, liUljta lend to the commuMoa Xt not VCty probable that anj su 
of scheduled offences nrebelna extensivelj promote ©rfcr W HI bc paSSCd lipon the mnjoril)! » 
mtVc AThole or any part of Hritlsh India, he mnjr by nt all tlOOn nnv, of tboSC whO are SlgolOg 
notification in the Gnxftteo/ /ntfin maVe Adeclarn- c-ifroirmln Plf»fl{Tf» If SO. itl what 

tion to that effect, and thereupon the provisions of tllC Satyagraha 1 ICdgC. 1 -.jjgeJye 

this Part thnl! come into force in the area specified in other way Can they make tUCir 
the notification. r .u t i resistance a reality ? . . ... 

■' t ^ I ^ Here the question arises, whether it is 


Gowmiic,-.,. ...crc__-„ -.-jhje ^^^«cre^ ^';|„r„uy oth^rlnvAecnuse ofthc 

nw vnnT,.mrnt rvl thr nnlnre coaCtmCnt of a bacl Or “IttwICSS laW. 


believing that anj* person 
concerned in such area in any morenient ol the nature 
referred to in aection 21, the Local Government may 
place all the materials m its possession relntinj; to 
his case before ajudlclal officer who is qaaliued for 
appointment to a High Court nod take his opinion 
thereon If. after eousiderlog such opinion, the Local 
Goverument IS satisfied that action under the provi 


; OI a U2tU Ur . 

course, no law which is funciamcntal, to 

is to say, which is necessary for the pre- 
servation anti welfare of society, . 

be broken under any circumstooce. ^ 
there are other laws which are not of tua 


description. They may be broken under 
such some circumstances But is It richt 


wtitiog eontaioiQg a declaration to the effect tl 


such person IS or h'as been actively concerned in such SOniC circumstances oui. la **', 
areaio any tnovement of the nature referred to lo break an Otherwise UDObjeCtlOHal, tuoas 
seetloa 21, give all or any of the following directions, non-esccntial, law, because of the eDactmeoj 

sholk^vitbin such period as may be specified by Government of an 
in the order, estate a bond with or wUhout sureties In other WOrds, docs Gover^mencjo 


undertaking, for such period not esceediogone year 
as may be so specified, that he will not commit, or 
attempt or conspire to caramit, or abet the commit* 
meat of, any offeoce against any provision of the law w— 

• • referred to in the schedule , opioloa ? Here we do not feel quite 


the right to the obedience of ev®ji 
unobjectionable Jaws because it *1. 
enacted a very harmful law 


iichisreferred to in the schedule , OpiOlOa f Here we dO not leei quite i-v-*^ 

(b) shall notify his residence and any change of potent tO give a definite answer 


residence to such authority as may be so specified ; Much will denend UPOU 

(c) shall remain or reside IQ any area lo British , aiucn Will Oepenn up 

lodia so specified . character of the harmful law 

provided that, if the area so specified is outside degree ond extent of its militancy again 
the province, the concurrence ol the LocalGovernment personal and national freedom 


, 

digmty"' We“am“inclm£d t»“tbink that 
(d) Shall abstain from any act so specified individuals may be left to judge for 

-- the opinion of the Local Government, is selves. And should any persons aOStVe 
*” prejudicial the question 111 the affirmative, they 

decide for themselves whether they wii 


which, 1 

calculated to disturb the pnblle peace o 
to the public safety , s“^ 


the police station nearest to his residence 
ptnods as may he so specified 

12) Any order under c1an<ea ( b ) to t e ) of sub* 
section ( r ) may also be made to take eflect upon 
default by the person concerned in complvmg with 
an order under clause ( a ) of that subsection 

The penalty for disobeying any order 


or any other tax, or keep 
possession and circulate a really good aou 
unobjectionable but proscribed book, of 
take some other step to civilly disobey 
some other law. 

The mischief of a wrong use of passive 




amasimam term of s.i mo'nthV or 6ie up vagnely remeinber to koye 

toSOOrapees.orboth. Moreover therefns- i? ? F'wspaper, 
al to execute a bond, as required by clause 
(aysub section (I) ol section 22, may lead 


— Patel Intermarriage Bill be passed, 
orthodox Hindus should have recourse to 
passive resistance. This is certainly ® 
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Sogd5iiig°frSoS .““"''‘S'®’ ‘liSby 


S^;terfer;''Zh°;' P'^PoVe 

passtd It wm “ “OJOnily'a freeilon. 'If Imdol m,eh„„„ "J'” ™ J «« or 

MrrrmttSl,;° i.^P”'P=' “PJbodg to to o,e. ,E I ..f.'.’.o""' 


...o. .«.t permit him fully to use m ^ 

ha»m borrowing money m a time nf^ ^ f"* 

dang« of fatl.n| mto the hands Xhp. L '^' t®"** 
at. these things undoubtprflt, !<» * "’oney-Iender— 
the small holdfr and thl^ cure for"”!*!!®'® 

y <■ '" bt f„„d 'i»»y 

ton ™ oSfSi ™n ‘t' C"-P 0t0. 
Doo™atirAr.,r,8sJ"±. S“5‘“ !" b* <b""a 




temamedfo them Jutland wis'‘hf.!r''v‘^." ®'. 
sandy heath , but with ^ evtranrrf ® “ 

people threw themselses into^u energy. the 

.o„.oo.b . o«fet-5s£» 


nature or .oi, i. * b“ bn-nan 

- p^rsK-^/rt «i=£-£i^i3S”^S“S; 

„?ni' Hoidtag. „a c„.o„.oo„. 


Holding, and Cooperation. 

P^<lom" bj Ed- 
wonld cal?'-f i,^ book which cntics 


‘•//“rtis (the italics are ours —S'*'jr’ Jp?“ ‘"i 
before long there were beside lar^e (^L and 

little bolding* of seven to ten J®.?”' 'S® ao 

'boj; hSlly SS T"'!* 

s"„K IS' J‘,L'?4rx“'' -i: 

i,w mh da.ros llaron curmgTii “t' *i 

machiDery, were all nepotiaiM h^u **’*®^** '"*nure», 
msiMnce and banking^ 

P«wd of time sandy Jutland b^me a Uri-. -I* * 
of food, and poured even mtn RptrvU *^portef 

ncher soil) gt^ qiamfner of f»? ^'5''' 

SiSisS SSplipS 

‘0 their een°^ there of improvement ^ British Government in India 
also well nn3““\ ? And. it”; Kf the same allegiance a„d 

“tellectna! educational, “®.t'°°®^&o^crnment3 doiniade 

P'nds to “Oral tmprovemeot de- their peoples *itis 

P'Pbraeut. “•'Ptoureouomkire. prop?™.”,? Vt t^r‘°DaSjfV‘‘' 

b.u'ioor for thr dLo” B.r 


wonid call book which cntics 

tioo. It iv fi.n proTokiog produc. 

'b« prMMi MgSestious for o,. lo 

"adfrs y= >"»b to preseot our 

author's ehnr.f'^®* paragraphs from the 

"Sricultura? fcioprrati'or" 

(rail K fim°.7° °°' Pgtiraltorists 

Tb" «') .S -!"■ R'^rants oud ryots, .s 
ftbl tbri holfi?|5 “““ 


r— lO a 

provement. — 

“rot did*mi^il^^'^^f P®°P^* and govern 


rome other ^r,f™‘‘^o'“tinmstances in 

Carpenter 7- Mr. Edward 


ucipiess aependence on povem 
o - Sl°*' attitude is both na^mlni°' 

»nonBt of T^Sh in ,L*!!ir' “ » ««i'n France, BelRtum and other countri^ i, 

«ythat a// s^ “ *°“W not do to done for their peoole AnS -V ” 

'«?«'‘--ond *^«>nthecom. Govemmeats aloSe in r ** •* “ot 

of a small ^3 J“h^' ®1 *''* “P‘*3li >“ the It is not Denmark alon*. «,»,• t t. 

5*14-13 ■ ■" "" '^“•5^'"'rarulS‘p”S4t"'‘„?,? »?; 
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cess. Other European countries have done 
the same. 

France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Itah, Roumania, Bulgaria, have followed on 
the same lines of agricultural coMiperation. Nor must 
we forget Ireland The noble efforts of Horace 
Plunkett and afterwards of George Russell (A.E ) were 
'cofied at at first But gradually they won their way. 

In 18S5, 1 belieie.the first Irish Creamery was started; 
in 1895 there \iere already 67 , and in 1892, over 320, 
effecting sales to the value of j£i,ooo,ooo per annum; 
to-day there are agricu!tural_^societies witnoul end, for 
the production and sale of ''poultrj', eggs, flax, fruit, 
honej, and a variety of other ttiings 

The avtthor then proceeds to quote a 
paragraph from Mr. George Russell’s ex* 
cellent book The National Being (Maunsel 
& Co., Dublin and London, 1916, price 49. 
Cd.) in which Mr. Russell shows from his 
own experience what the co-operative 
association can do. He says (p. 46) : 

The Society IS a better buyer than the individual. 

It can buy things the individual cannot buy. 

It IS a better producer also The plant for a aeamety 
IS beyond the individual farmer But out organised 
farmers in Ireland, small though they are, find it 
no trouble to erect and equip a creamery with 
plant costing organised rural com- 

munity of the future will generate its own 
electricity at its central buildings, and run not 
only its factories and other enterprises by this 
power, but will supply light to the houses of 
Its members and also mechanical power to run 
machinery on the farm One of our Irish Societies 
already supplies electric light for the town it works 
in In the organised rural community the eggs, 
milk, poultry, pigs, cattle, gram and wheat produced 
on the farm md not consumed or requued for 
furthcrj agricultural production, will automatically 
be delivered to (the co-operative business centre ol 
the district where the manager of the dairy will turn 
the milk into butter or cheese, and the skim milk 
will be returned to feed the ccmmunity’s pigs The 
poultry and egg department will pick .nnd dispatch 
the fowls and eggs to nuirket The mill will gnnd 
the corn, and return it ground to the member, or 
there may be a co-operatihe bakery to which some 
of it may go." 

This is followed in Mr. George Rnssell's 
book by a picture of how the rural 
labourers under this regime will gradually 
become skilled co-workers with one ano- 
ther, nnd the co-operative community 
have its own carpenters, smiths and 
mechanics; how there will be common 
laundries nnd kitchens, and village halls, 
with librnncs and gymnasiums and rooms 
for r^ation and dancing. All this is 
quite feasible, and one may tav already 
realised in part tn various different localt- 
t«a. In India, of course, the things to 
be prodneed, consumed and sold byngri- 


cultural co-operative societies will be part- 
ly difierent from those in foreign 'countries 
and will vary from province to province ; 
but the methods are the same everywhere. 

Revenue and War Expenditure in 
Japan and India. 

‘ For the year 1919-20 the revenue of, 
India is expected to amount ;to £ 86,375^ 
000, of winch £ 41,200,000, will be allott- 
ed for military expenditure. So that 
India will be required to spend 47'7 per 
cent, of her revenue for readiness to hgut* 
For the year 1918-19 the revised figures 
for her total revenue are £ 85,298,000. 
Of this amount £43,950.000 was spent 
by the war departments. That is to say, , 
more than 51'5 per cent, of, our total 

revenue was spent in 1918-19 for war. 

Let us see what the total revenues ot 
Japan and her total military and naval 
allotments were for 'the same year 191®’ 
19. The figures are taken f^om thejapf“ 
Year Book for 1918, pp. 607-8. The total 
ordinary revenue was 642,641,000 yens 

and the total extraordinary revenue was 
76,935,000 yens, grand total 719,576,000 
yens. The naval and military expeno*’ 
tares in yens were as follows 

Ordinary Extraodmary 
War Depart- • 

ment 84-, 394, 000 30,219,000 

Navy Depart- „ 

ment 54,620,000 95,343.00^ 

139,014,000 125,562,000 

The total of ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure on the War and 
departments for 1918-19 was 264, 67o,- 
000. As the total ordinary and 
ordinary revenues stood at 
yeas, Japan spent for fighting ood the 
readiness to fight 36*7 per cent, of her 
total revenues m 1918-19. In' the same 
year India spent 51*6 per cent. _ of her 
revenne for fighting and the readiness to 
fight. And now though the War is over, 
she will still be required to spend 47*7 pe/ 
cent, of her total revenue for the readi- 
ness to fight. 

As regards the octiial amount .spent, 
as One yen is approximately cQuivalent 
to Re. 1.8, Japan spent in 1918-1" 
about Rs. 396,864,000. or say 40 crores 
of rupees in round figures for fightm?- 
In the same year India spent tor the 
same purpose Rs. 639,250,000, or say 
66 crores of rupees in round figures. 


KOTES 
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Resides this India taade a “free gift" of 
iBO crores of rupees, and she has been 
made to promise another free gift of 45 
MiUious sterliog, or 67H crores ol rupees 
it should be noted tbat Japan has 
both an Army and a Nany and she spent 
W crores of rnpees, or 36 7 per cent of 
revenues, for both the Army and 
the Mavy, which are both in ciccHcnt 
ngalitig trim and among the bestinthc 
world They have raised her poTverand 
prestiM JO the world India has only an 
Army but no Navy, and for the Army 
alooe she spent 66 crores of rnpees or 
° of her revenues , and this 

txpenditnre has made /her people neither 
strong, nor respected .'^or fear For the 
^^00® Japan’s ' expenditure was 
114,613 000 yens or Rs 17,19,19,500 
®s against India's expcnditnre of 66 
Crores of rupees for the army alone Or, 
in other words, India’s expenditure on her 
"was about four times that of Japan 
ill. jApao's expenditure on the 

♦5?T ®'Ooe was 16 9 pet cent of h*r 
total revenues in lOlh 19, whereas m the 
it®* year India's expenditure on her 
^8s 51 5 p«r cent of her total 
Kreauesl 

^**. *^*^* are ungrateful wretches 
that India has not spent enough 
'J® warl Wc hare not taken into 
ontideration the contributions made by 
s. people of India to vanous 

ar funds, hospital ship funds, relief funds, 

® r sums spent by the Indian 
tigents*^*^ the maintenance of their con 

The Indian Budgret for 1919 20 

MiP? 21st of March last, Sir Janies 
presenting the budget for 1919 20 
111 - ^**®P®nal Legislative Counal said that 
n.,43* coming year the revenue is now ex 
to £86 375,000,” of which 
I ^®° allotted for military 

„^f'^‘tnre This is like a householder 
86 pet annum spending Rs 41 
for keeping armed retainers in 
enemies though the 
in household wear rags, dwell 

furrt’.TL^^'y cannot for want oi 

proper education carry oo ma. 
P( and agncnltnrnl indnstnes 

owing to poverty receive 
conLn, dnnng illness and lo 

tacf>« numbers or lead 
J lives, and, owing to poverty and 


ignora nee combined, many of them become 
criminals, and though the children of the 
household, for the most part, grow up in 
Ignorance * 

The people of India are this bonisebold 
Bat they cannot control tbeic income and 
expenditure It was a heinous sin on their 
part to bare allowed this control to pass 
ootoftfaeirhands They must rejjain this 
control In the meantime all their safier* 
togs and indignities must be considered as 
penance for their sin 

The table given below shows how 
rapidly our military expenditure has 
grown — 

Year Military charges m £s 
1915 16 22.261,353 

191617 24.990,811 

191718 29 043,141 

1918 19 (budget) 29.000,001) 

1918 19 (revised) 43,926 000 

1919 20 (budget) 41,195,000 


The ataonnt budgeted for 1919 20 will 
most probably be exceeded as that foe 
1918 19 was very greatly exceeded The 
expenses for the fiDBOCia) year just closed 
were very heavy and the coming year’s 
estimates are also very heavy It will 
not do to say that the War is respoa*ibIe 
for this heavy expenditure , for during the 

S realcr part of the nnr, /e, uptoSlst 
larch, 1918, the expenditure, though ex* 
cessive, was not abnormally heavy It is 
only daring and since 1918 19 that India 
has been unjustly burdened with a dispro 
portionately heavy military expenditure 
Previous to the war, India’s military 
expeoditure, though great, was less than 
wbat It was dunug the least ezpeusire 
war year, which was 191516, when it 
was Rs 33,89 20,000 Let us see wbat 
tbe military expenditure was in some pre* 
war years 


Years 

1884-85 
1887 88 
1890 91 
1894-95 

1902 03 I 

1903 04 (K vised) 
1904-05 (budget) 


Military expenditure m 
crores of rnpees 
16 96 
20 41 
20 69 

24 09 

25 91 
j 26 78 

28 66 


For the y-ar 1919 20 tbe sum of Rs 
61,79 25,000 has been allotted for militarr 
cx]^nditure; but probably it will not 
ultunately fall short of 64 or 65 crores of 
rupees IolS84-85it was 16 96 crores, 
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so that in 35 jcars, military expenditure 
has quadrupled. But neither the income 
of the people of India nor the revenue of 
the Government of India has increased 
even approximately to the same extent or 
degree. 

A greater falsehood was never uttered 
than when it was said in Council that the 
budget for 1919-20 was a poor man’s 
budget. It is in fact the soldier’s and 
railwayman’s budget. 

We have shown in a previous note that 
the actual amount ot India’s military 
expenditure for the army alone is greater 
than that of Japan for both the army 
and the navy, and also that India is 
required to spend a very much larger per- 
centage of her tolal revenue for military 
purposes. This heavy expenditure cannot 
be justified on any account. 

India keeps a much larger army than she 
requires for her own pu^oses. During the 
War there were in India sometimes only 
15,000 soldiers ; yet there was neither any 
internal rising nor aggression from out- 
side. It may be said that the probable for- 
eign aggressors were all busily engaged in 
the world-war, and hence could not turn 
their thoughts towards India. Though 
' this is not entirely true, let us take it, for 
granted. Still one thing has to be admitt- 
ed, and that is that there was no Internal 
rising, _ which shows that India's large 
army is not necessary to cope with any 
probable internal trouble. Let us now con- 
sider the argument that the large army is 
required for coping with aggression from 
outside. Daring the Boer war, the Boxer 
troubles in China, and in many other mili- 
tary expeditions or undertaKngs outside 
the boundaries of India, large numbers of 
soldiers were taken away to foreign parts 
and remained there for long periods ; and 
yet_ there was not only no rebellion in 
India, but also no invasion by any foreign 
enemy. Tbisls signiScant ; because during 
the wars referred to in the previous sen- 
tence, the probable invaders of India, like 
Russia, “were not involved in any great 
undertaking like the recent war and conse- 
quently their hands were not lull, and they 
could have made an attempt to attack 
mmded. But they did not. 
All which shows that the Indian ariny, at 
leastita greater portion, is not required 
^ for India’s purposes. It ?•> r- i-*-* 


more often besn used in foreign vi'ars for 
British Imperial purposes. India is tnns 
practically a training ground for an ini* 


perial army from which soldiers are drawn 
Jx-- wars from wliicb India docsoo 


for foreign wars fium ‘““•.‘V'TV.iJa is 

derive any benefit and in which 
not interested. The late Sir H JJ 
Campbell-Bannerman said : 
mands that England should pay a ponton 
of the cost of the great Indian army mat 

tainedia India for Imperial rather ma 

Indian purposes. ^Th/s Aas^ not 


inaian purposes, _ 

done, and famiae-stneken 


bled ior the maintenance 
ivprJd-tv/de Empire.*’ ... . 

As we have already said, though dunog 
the W’ar there were sometimes only 
soldiers, there was not, as there com .. 
be, any rebellion. Hence, we do not rwHJ 
reqnire to keep more than 15 or 20 
sand soldiers. Russia has gone to 


sanu auiuicis. — j -nef- 

and requires all her men, money 


cies to put her own l^ouse in order, 
cannot invade India. ” n«.n 

vade India, she js distracted with , .g 
troubles, and has been rendered powen , 
by the War. China is not 7Ct 
“modernised” to think of attacking J®. - 
isdistracted with civil troubles, and 
enough work in her bands to 
self against the designs of powerful fore 

exploiters. Japan is an ally of Great u 

laiD. Moreover, even if she had ? 
designs upon India, she could not ^ 
would not do any thing. Because at P 


sent, the only three piwers in the 


that count are Great Britain, the 
States and Japan ; and as there is 
and jealousy (and consequent 
suspicion) between Japan and the D. b. ’ 
with regard to predominance m Lm 
and the Pacific ocean, each of these t 
countries would do their best to o® 
Great Britain on its side. Hedce_ J?P „ 
will do nothing to make Great Britain a 
enemy. . 

We have thus proved that there is D 
the least chance of a foreign invasion 
India, nor is there any likelihood 
a rebellion. So the army is mainly i 
Britain’s imperial purposes, and 
Britain ought to pay the greater portio 
of its upkeep and equipment. ' 


When a country keeps an anny, 


reality* an 

v.ccasionally 

used tn put down frontier risings, but has 


generally with three objects in view 1 1 ' 
to prevent or cope with internal ' 

(2) to preventor cope with foreign'mva- 
sion and aggression, and (3) to invade o 


JvOTES 
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coantnes for purposes 
temtory or some snch 
aconnf®^'° Sometimes though rarely, 
for tbe preser 

of Annf?*^ restoration of the independence 
^ehaveaho^vn that 
necessary lor 

WMh fr, ^ ^ f°^ 1°^*^ ^o*s not 

fDr».r»« conquer and annex 

DeontM and subjugate foreign 

nf ,^*rritory conquered with aid 
enriched Eng 
Infli4 for object (3) too 

aS^ require to keep k large 

annfi,*^^® prc'crving or restoring 

ofn country 8 independence the idea 
s«ff. “rpenden t country^ thinking of doing 
u,b!>f..T- ludicrous So for no reason 
2 j^er does India require a large army 


I India require a large army 

W ,°.lP'°«cnt countries keep an adequate 
preserve their tndepen 
in made to keep a large army 

Enpl^»fJ preserve her dependence on 

tonni’f. b'^re seen India has 

P"'®®tving her dependence 
JOff li»f Japan pays for preserv 

IM' !“’f«P«o'3«nce can welf under 
argument that India’s depeu 
to EoS^and is worth something 

on benefits from being dependent 
Rut “"8 by England Granted 
fbc question is, is India s depco 
much n?n° Eogland the cause of as 
thp material prosperity, as 

Let of other countries is » 

annftl . ® ® concrete case, the case of 
intfli.«f Asiatic country The educational 
lodustriaf nnd commercial 
by Japan during the last 
n,»„* . ”°f,?ry of constitutional govern 
It Twn- known Tndia, in spite of, or, 
T»nr^ becanse of, her much longer 
£ ^Tiff^^Pcndence on England, lags far 
Af>b««d Japan in all these rrslKcts 
today Japan is one of the 
as powers in the world and 

Iod*in prestige everrwliere 

“P^^o^Jansaredespised and insnlted 
being the contrast 
beneficial results of Japan’s 
°f India’s dependence-on 
tKiT °®Sbt to expect India to 

®“ army which ensures this 
and^ n„ “^f**'‘“J'‘P^n paj* for her army 
Da* pre«crve her lodepeudencc 

OoiT India does par 

” hich let those who can defend 


It IS not conlendrf that India’s connee 
tion with Ensland has not bten S Ml 
beneficial to us in any wav It hae >> 

It IS also probabk thai Sa “o'Sfh^Je 
feredwoneifshe bad beta dcpsndtnt o” 
some other foreign powers It is idle 
■! whether sbe Ii onid bai-n 

fared beUer at the bands of any other 
master than Great Britain It is also 
nnnrressary to dwell on the harm that 
has resulted from India's dependence on 
re^S r OH'J- of the good 

PnM^ a 1 n"” a'"'””’ say that 

England too has derired and coStiXs 
to denre great advantages from hre 
coaoection with India No one bnt an 
hypocrite can deny 
this And England has not vet saenfieed 
halfa cowry for the ontolj advnntaS 
nhicb the possesion of India hasgilen 

?h'o..r--;‘!'bT^“^’a.tr™ptr’t“nfS 

rm;?^l”„Sr -‘■-‘oining a ,ar^' 

I 'o’ 'i' »0'^ that as 

India does not pay any portion of the 
Closes of the Bntish Navy, which m 
part protects India and her commerci 
there is no injustice involved m berbearl 
log her entire military burden We will 
o«t this argument The British Nary 

rebellion in 

1^11 As for foreim invasion by wav 
of the sea Japan is the only power which 
need be feared But as we have shown 
above, Japan w ill m Ler own interests 

EncKnd ri° fnends with 

England Besides, even supposing that 
the British Navy protects India against 
some unknown foe. this protection w 
simply the preservation, not of India’s 
mdepecdence but of her dependence on 
England,— ■which 11 of advantage to both 
coantnes As for the mantime commerce 
and passenger traffic, which the Navy pr<^ 
tects, they ore entirely in the hands of 
forngner., mostly Bntishers All these 
facts prove that there is no ininstire m 
Great Bntain beanng the entire eipensj? 
of her Navy, and that she cannot mjas^ 
roll^upon our country to meet any pa? 

Bnt supposing jnstic- requires us ta 

may ?fa.m that im 

partial nnd stnctjnstice should be done to 
"*,.^bis means that we should be ad 
mitted to nil the advantages of the Army 
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the Navy and the Air Force. Ami what 
does that mean ? 

Let us at tliq outset make U clear that 
ye do not want the material ndvantagefl 
in the form of the annexation and exploit 
tatinn of foreign territory \Ylnch the poa* 
session of an nrm3* rind a navy gives to 
Great Britain. "We refer to other ndvnn* 
tnges than these. 


In Great Britain’s army, navv, and nir 
force, all the privates and officers arc 
Britishers, and hence all the salary and 
emoluments paid and the experience and 
prestige gained remain Great Britain’s. 
Great Britain manufactures her munitions, 
war stores, equipments, army, &c., in her 
own factories, with the aid of her own 
capital and the skilled and unskilled la- 
hour of her own men. Here, too, the gain, 
experience, and every other advantage re. 
main hers. She makes her own war-vessels 
her own dockyards with the 
skilled and unskilled assistance of her own 
men and with her own capital. Here, too. 
all the advantages, material and immate. 
nal, remain hers. The same remarks apply 
to the making of atroplancs, &c. IflliSih 
he railed upoa to pay her share of the cost 
of Empire.Delence on land, in the ocean 
S’-.li'.a 

entitled to ouicer and man her army, her 
navy and her air force with her own sons, 
make ncr arms, ammunition and stores, 
her war- vessels and aeroplanes in her own 
»" ossist. 

anra of the skdled and unskilled labours 
ol her own sons and daughters, have fnci. 
Idles of training them for these purposes 
and have all the material and immaterini 
Je^lfon If nn”'’ 'Vhieh the pos- 

f™. ‘ “““'■'“y. n navy and an air 

force giyes. Long ago Dadahhni Nnoroji 

yet come but will come some dnv He 

Snt fn ofDiscon- 

A addressed to Lord W’elbv 

dated 31st January, 1897 

Brltisk Empire ‘‘i- 

Empirt, Then I nrnnn.. / ^ bnrd«n» of tbe 

tbe Empire l8, say £20 000 OOO 

Empire yon eslt British inn?,; t ^ 

ttore o/less, Bth.sh India a.V*? 

ready to pay, and therefore t. •« 

her share in the tfflployment of *5“** 

in every other benefit of the seU^/I 

Ber contnbntton Take of 

..p.»a,i„„ „ini 


l», •■y /40, 000,000, Now you may B»V ,f20,000,000 
for more orleis, to be cootrtbutej by Orltith ladli. 
'Then At pirtnern, lurti* mutt claim nnd roost li»« 
cTcrr employment and every benefit of that servict 
to tbe eiteiit of her eontribntioo.... In short, tf IlfitiiB 
India is to be treated nt a pnrinef in the Bmp«rt. d 
must follow that lo whatever extent (be it a farthioit 
or n liundred inllHons) Critish India conUlbatei 
to the expenses of nny department, to that extent 
ilritisli india mnit have a share in the servicts ano 
beocfitiof that department— -whether civil, romtarT, 
naval or other: then only will flrittsh India ^ tot 
'intrt;ra1 part’ or partner in the Empire. ‘If ttt« 
lie honour and ritchteonsneas on the side of IheBritnl'i 
then this is the riffUt solution* of the rights andca- 
ties of Uritlsb India.” 


Japan** & India** Fighting Expentei- 

It cannot fail to have been noticed that 
tliougb Jnpan provided a smaller amount 
than India for Bghttng expenses in ber 
budget for the year 1018-10, she w'as able 
to ninintnin both nn efficient army and an 
efficient navy, whereas India had only on 
army. Japan’s army and na^ ore second 
to none in the world in emciency. Ttc 
Daily Mail Year Book (or 1919 says that 
“Tliejapane.se Navy in efficiency is sccow 
to none, and in strength comes tb»ra 
among the Allied Powers. It nets as a 
very formidable and useful reserve.*’ One 
of the reasons why Japan can maintai® 
both a navy and an army for a smallcf 
amount than India’s military expendittut 
IS that all her fighters, both men in tp 
ranks and officers, are children of the sou • 
"’herens India’s European army consi^s 
of European privates and European o®* 
cers, and the commissioned officers of 
sepoy army are, with about a dozen e** 
ceptioDs, all Europeans. And Europeaos 
Dave to be paid at a much higher rate 
than Indians. 


Railway Expenditure. 

Next to the military charges, tbe big 
gest Item in the Budget for 1919-20, is the 
sum allotted to the railways. Railways 
are necessary, but not moreneccssary than 
lorm production, sanitation, education, 
and manufacturing industries. Railways 
are required for strategic purposes, fo* 
passenger traffic and for goods traffic- 
itmaybesaid that within the borders oi 
^Qia no more strategic railways are 
requiKtJ. Men require food, good uealtb, 
eaucation and the power to manufacture 
than they require to travel, 
to travel in railways 
Railways, no doubt, provide 
facilities for the distribution of food and 
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i^^ry bqqj^ anri”'^ raanafactores to 
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of .ia!? ‘^repetition w«t, the 
the latter radustnes and 

°'® have been artisans and crafts 
'*'*» thns mined and thrown 


inon • '“Kc areas 

there Ll'urarVrre'n’tV"" r„or’r““" “f 

sre'„e'ira^”miirpV’r.oF™?^ 
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canals and wells for irriea't?nn^ 
taking ot all kinds 
the provision- of good * drrnkm J 
the provision of adequate mXT®**?* 

^5ln.'n?;'J"a";a“Lr/nt 

L°o”fu“ h's hSr p'roVS'edV'iT"^ 

extension — nencultnr, . railway 

tion, education the^8cient^fi^‘°°’ ®®“'ta 
nod industries have a» 
reason is that the nnf^° srarved The 
commercial classes nre^dirembf**?^^ 

.□ railway cxtcus.ou Thi^rf?, *£*'«**«’ 
ers of ratlwav matenal pnfn I “ ®°PPh 
extension tthen Lord hv railway 

was Secretary of State foe°i*^ Hamilton 
eap.l.l..,. oZningfr^'/^; fn?r"’b 

one year waited unnn *t^* ractones 

and represented to^im 

badget%ulEc,St pmnsmn had'L^^^ 

made for railwiy extension not been 

course, that their of 

aflected thereby be 

satisfy them Those wi>« to 

fartnred goods from Eng® '1 
ard import raw materials frn,2 to India 
to boKland are also infeLfff »> 
extea ton Bntishers m 7ndf,'“ 
on import and exoort hn« ^ carrying 
interested All th^e ,i,. also 

more influential than re«a are 

Indians who want morj 
bcure elolhiug 
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and better sanitation, doctors, hospitals 
and dispensaries, more and better educa- 
tion, &c. . , 

Iq discussing the question oi railway 
extension, one has also to consider 
whether railways are at present and will 
continue to be in the near future the best 
..means of transport. 

As air traffic has already been proved 


on .bowed that the deficit on the railways of India 

amonotedtoSacrores orabont f rt 

1009 Sir Dinshaw Wacha demonstrated that the o« 
earniogs of the railway, were 
( 91 per cent ) or allowing for the annuities as rep T 
meat of capital to at most ^20 per cent, afet 60 

year.. lathe nppendir to his remarkable essay on 

Indian Railway Finance he P'«s a table 
net loss of 52 crores from 18*8 to of 

; from 1895 to 1910 or a total net loss jn 


CD crores 


to 1910. Agooddeal , '.t 

made since but, as we say. roost of it. for .the ! _ 


to be practicable, and as air routes do not has been 


require any expenditure lor construction 
or maintenance, it is time for all govern- 
ments to pay increasing attention to this 
means of locomotion and transport. In 
all advanced countries, _ internal water- 
ways receive due attention. Old existing 


^ i .,«4.,,-<,l and flrlificifll Six ctores of ostensible proftt may DB 

waterways,^ both natural ana arttnciai, crores of damage to the trader. 

..M aH in rr/inn ponnition. atlQ « 


nflietiog considerable lo** ‘ 
counntryby tnablhly to carry. 
chronic for the last fifteen years and op 1° ., 
was the result of iocptitude. As we I*”® to 

best course IS to improve the ,..tnahU 

pretend that the railways are an a%r. 

asset making hoge profits m relief of the paj 
Six crores of ostensible profit may be obtain J 


are maintained in good condition, ai^ 
new artificial waterways are created. 

Waterways are not only not so costly as 
railways, but have the additional advan- 
tage of being helpful in irrigation and in 
the production -of fish and similar food. 

They are also not a monopoly of either 
the state or of private companies as rail- goons trainc nave ”?anc simHv 
wijrs are. fieace waterways ehould .■>! 

receive due attention 


Moreover, the profits made in pnss'” 
get traffic are due mostly to trarelW 
done by third class passengers, 
accommodated and treated • like bea • 

a aau The State hos BO right to make moMys " 

monopoly of either this way. At^ during the war, pr 
e companies as rail- goods traffic have meaat simply tbe^de. 


in our country. 

Another means of locomotion has in recent 
years come to be increasingly adopted, 
namely, that by motor traction. For 
this purpose, as has been showed in a 
previous note, by means of an extract 
from the Indian Daily News, in some 
advanced countries, good roads have been 
and are being constructed. Roads for 
motor traffic, unlike rail-roads, are also 
not a monopoly, and serve as well for 
bullock cart, horse carriage, pack bullock, 
pedestrian and other kinds of ordinary 
traffic. There is no reason why the State 
in India should not cover the whole 
country with a net-work of good roads 
fit for motor traffic. There is a probability 
that in the near future all railways will 
be run by electricity. Hence the system of 
electric traction should be adopted from 
now.’’ 

It is argued that as railways are a good 
source of income, they should be extended. 
But from how long have they begun to 
pay, and after what loss for bow many 
years? Up to the end of 1917-18 capital 
expenditure on railways amounted to 
more than 372 million pounds sterling, 
or 660 crores of rupees in round figures. 
What have been the * profit and loss ? 
The Indian Daily News writes t— 

la 16 S 0 , tbe erldtece before the Welby ComintMl-* 


of the war departments for 
coal, munitions, &c., and creditiag_ 


, &c., — 

same in the account books of railways- , 
If the huge sums sunk in railways n 
been spent on educating the peopi*». 
proving their health by proper sahitat 
and thus increasing their working “ 
earning capacity, in teaching them bei 
means and methods of agriculture a 
financing agriculture, in technological a 
industrial education and the financing , 
industrial enterprises, in the extension 
irrigation works, &c., it is absolutely 
taiu that the state revenues womd na 
gained much more than they have by cap • 
tal expenditure on railways. We ja 
to show in future to what extent 
tion works have been profitable, 

(now Sir D. E.) Wacha said in his evideo 
before the Welby Commission : 

"Bat I maybe permitted to observe that 
prefient deteriorated conditioa of Indian ny 

when there is not enough food gram produced to 
snfSce for the entire population per annntn, U * 
greater Importance to constrnet , 

than Railna;a. It should be rememberw 
even protective Railways against famine, J*® „nie 
largely conslrncted, Ivould give no help to the 
in famine stricken districts j whenever a seno 
famine of the Intensity now prevailing may ®®*“*^*^ 
there be not adequate turplns of gram to 
from one province to another. What is more 
tiaJ is to stimulate the food supply.” 

As regards the reasons why railway* 
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pace the ,""L “ncejson, 

,£ ,r£4ne, j,‘ 5 o!:i 

£'r.£'^\r3 


•"■• £ n5“'S.rf *'» 


jif£r?erofviFs'"“”"' "' “S” 
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these fr ps tut 


w the land 
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PtoMen, of TOnomc Mlv?* ‘‘“"‘o" to the 

Pt«tnt India 3 the^Sve At 

^ «> to Ust fU e „ ‘ «P ta! sts Is the 


^..w...« (csuic) roust lot! , 

the|a*er forms of wealth to the h eher 

Sf;* Kn.er7 ' Vr^‘ onfethfe pVce^ 
nst,l«„rr 5'a% "he’se^t c^'.f 

n, i„ /.. ““ servce IS neatly mpro\-ed 


Sation*^SS“^Sanitlfi^““^ ttpkcep of Im 

fintisb-manofSeH 

tiuircd no in -« « niatenal 13 not re 
Mtt Sanitarv 'Wtion 


~;;Ser„T,2 ;XV"'^p^S 

attract the slum dwellers to hea^y homes n the 

are eneowred n 

“ th^ raT*°"* the^tiners btij season^wrlf 

• Imra (ways s slackened. Th s New ZealanrI rrt^rA 
admirable Lustrat on of the 


and Sanitary ™ork3^L“°'- Jn;tgat.OD * of great "eadmirlb'l/"^^^^^^^ 

to Dntish exploiters of iVeh^ 5’"*’" "'shtwed mawreS 


<^0 This'io'n'nJ'V/ * l' as railways » pc$s bic only 

“iuh"'*“^ or-HcApatratan c<,n.p.on 


® construct railcoVJf^“/® 00 Government 
•nigation neglect of ••’•— »« 

la the Unitrf SiatU^cf s et. Patlwaj* to India been as meful to 

»ajs promote afncltenm Pt*palation of the country 

usrncnienm k- <10 arc m other conntnes to their 


promote America rail tboodigeno 

"IrmoostraTion trflff.72!^“™ *“ wwanmes to their 

ttertase their n~«* *^> 0 * also popuKtioo there woald have been less 

®»re food to carrv° r« havioff °%5^®a to the sinking of capital m them 

heb for'V^ ‘i** the couStA 

•'atbeyheloinmn^. la Aostra As we have observed before railwav 

dent of the cMotrir^ thedevdlop. >» the second btggest^emm 

foIlotiiDff nivci.^ *? * resoarces as toe the budget for 3919 20 consiitin? of **1741 

OJlllions of canitnl rl_ I ‘ * 


»y hrtu^\”£,‘® eommcrcul aspect of 

‘‘w CbmnwSth ,7 ”«"“«»''*« etpelSture 
!«« ‘hat ‘“Of crest mport 
®®"'triicted iS«i,w tl ^ ^ *? '"*"Z *>* ‘^e I >«* we 
‘'■paled «>•«- 

the Bh n K.. IJ c. .. . 


‘'IWrf arf^ ** he kept cleatly 

" t-uldngthese Tnes h.« T *?'*'.J* °° why the 

“■“'‘O' rather than ihc *0 I^Tlsh m the 

and the jotniopjcar It will be seen from extracts 

'*'«)-.y.i'm "Ch, £.?” 'Ic G K Gothalc spmhc B,“Vn 

PP'rent Of ih.. >_'»'nmon«e.-il h for Ihe devef- below that there wne n t.m- ™,t,-_*l.__ 


— w tur ttfiv rfw consisting of £ 17*1 

millions of capital expenditore for con 
structioo and £GVa mill ons for renewals 
from revenne -total £24 2 millions or 
more than 3C crorcs of rupees It is true 
that dunng the last three years the cant 
tal outlay on railways was not verv 
heavy bat that is no reason whr the 
exDCnditure *hnnM I.. t. ._ .. 


ta kiy jw, ****?,, Co_mment hw been to use the 
op'r^ofthreoimr^ Common«e.-il h for ihe dewl- 

’>'■»« or the ra 1«« W-ment by the 

‘barew % ®' 't'® of »ork oe - • 
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S..I Tt - . “ speecnes given 

below that there was a time when verv 
much sm-iUcr expenditure on railwavs 
was objected to ^ 

The capital sunk in railway should not 
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".p”s .^va'Cs^r of L3£-’ 
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img now to iirger queaiiona, * ,v, 

renew in> earnest and emphatic be 


i earnest ana empu^wv -o , 

manner m which our surpluses still 
expended as, capital outlay fSieS i 

M> lord, 1 have spoken repeatedly on t"'* 
previous years, but 1 feel the injustice of the pr«e« 
Arrangement so strongK that I must |- JJ a? 

to bear with me while I urge once again, as brje y 
lean, my reasons whv a change .ug‘^,nth 

diately called for minis matter. This ,g,,nue 
successive > car when a substantial surplus of rm 
over expenditure has been realised, and it i c , 
the era of surpluses has not j et Come to 

total of these surpluses during these 

at the lugh figure of 37 crones of nirount 

millions sterling, and nearly the whole of f tj,e 
V.... K— « crw.nl as Moital on railways I iVcariy i 


But it railways are built from [current 
revenues, only the living generation pays 
for them, which is not just. If the rail- 
ways prove very paying, they can, after 
paying interest, also provide for a sink- 
ing fund by means ot tvhich m course 
of time the loans are entirely repaid. 

Our views ure supported by wbat Mr. 

G K Gokhale said in some ot his Budget 
speeches In 1909 he said 

'The present )eat is a jear of deficit, but the 
Hon'fale Member includes the small surplus, for which 
he budgets for next \ ear, among the w"ij *3 and means 

of m'^tirg capital expenditure This means that even mmion:. sveumg, ..i.u . lv the 

if the expected surplus is not realised, the estimated been spent as capital on railway's [ Near y 
amount wall be devoted to railways construction out of sant* amount is going to be spent m the ofif > 
cash balances Again as I have alreadj pointed out 1010-20. «« 

this jears deficit includes a sum of { million under ,3,^ his voice^— Ed, il J! } ^ *'^},er 

raiUaj charges which represents the portion of an ,* so much more mone> taken from the people, 
unilj pa) ments devoted to the redemption of capital through miscalculation or m other waj-s tiun 
Thus out surpluses whenever the) are realised are to needed for the requirements of Government AM 
go to railwav construction and m addition to that a ,t ,s not possible to return this monc>tothe taxpav ^ 
sum of J million a vearoutof current revenues is to ,n a dir«T form, whatihe Government is ' j 

be devoted to the redemption of raiKvav capital’ Mj ^^,,h it is to apply it to purposes which are m 
Lord 1 protest respectfull) but with all the emphasis calculated to benefit the mass of the people Ana 
at my command against this pOlic) It is m the question that we must consider is this-^bfl »» JL 
circumstances of India unjust and unjustifiable, and J^ust urcent need of the mass of our people at J‘ 
even from the standpoint of sound financial admmistra - ... 

tion, It IS wholl) unnecessary •’ 

Mr. Gokhale’s budget speech m 1907 
contamt the following passage 

"1 know there is the standing pressure of the 
Europun mercantile community to expend every 


most urgent need of the mass of our people 
present da> 7 Judging from the manner 
surpluses are applied year after >*eaf |® -.-,on 

construction, one would condude that, m P 

of the Government, what the people n^ed mos‘ 

a vigorous extension of tailwa) facilities. « , 
lord I respectfully submit that such a view . 

K. the circumstances et 


availablctupeeonrailwavs,andth«semen«epovverful srtoation is not luslified bj the 

bolh mlh.s count.) anfm Enshnd But i 5 y lord countt). The claims, lor jnstancc. o! SututuWO 

the Government must resist this pressure in larger allwtion of the Government are '"5 P .v^sg of 
interests so far at an) rate as the surpluses Ire "ifiytel) stronger and more urgent than m 
concerned Time was not long ago when the ra.lwayconslruclion Already » m nothing 

Government never thought of spending more than four spent on raiUva)s in India, while ”f*V°f„n,tary 

crrrivccrore 33 )car on railwa>s Andten vearsago has so far been expended on the construction oi ^^^ 
Sir James Westland protested sharp!) against the With so man) towns in the Muntr> ae« j^^ 

which programme after programme of rail b) plague year after yeafr with cholera ana i ^ 

...ri.m., I , .. comm tting their havoc m other parts, with tne^o'^ 


manner 

wav consttuclion'was beng prcssed‘on"him in breath 
less succession It is true that in those days the rail 
ways wereVorked at a net loss to the state and that 
that tMpect the position has now undergone 3 
StiH i2}i crores is a very large amount to 
nan) one )eat on rai!wa)s and )Xt the Honlilc 


rate of the country as high as 35 per thousa 
against t6 per thousand in England, I do ,.,,31, 

the Government can continue to leave sam 
practically to lake care of itself '• Let the , {{,{ 
sider what difference it would have made * 
country, if the surpluses of the last nine ycir 
, .CU.M > ...le wumec crores of rupees — had been devoted it 

tion to the Government using Its borrowing powers xs '"^lead of to R-vilway construction' My „ 
freely vs possib’e to push on railwav which now rest on wxU^not do for the Government to to 


chanj 

speni 


111 Mil) one )eat on railwa)s and )Xt the Hon’l 
viembtr has thought it necessvr) to be apologetic m 
making the vnnouncement ’ M) lord 1 have no objee 


. . .0 push 

> cMj-d commercial bas s 
urfar lhat the loans thus .a.-cu 
i-cntcd b) the pro-ecds of taxaticn 
In 191 !) 20 n lonn of 


railuav which now rest Oi< , > . ■; r. . j' 

itsctms 10 me most « the concern of Local Bodies and .-.f our 

ed should be supple- find the money required to improve it 


X\|U lie rnisecl. nul"it°is not ejtoresslv Bodies is ofa most unsatisfartory charaettf 

for rmlvvnv cnnstrVini.L Vj unsatisfactory it is may be judged f/®"' 

werr It vxnnl?! ^ even if it factlhat. while thVre has bein a plithora cf nio«> 


ly poor and t^e present 

between the Government and 


"“"'‘j not meet .veil ball the 
l «■' balance having 

to he met from the proceeds ol taxation. 

hi7 l-',"„"' nn extract 

f«it raade above, contmns 

following passage , i^Mvitins 


the 


lat, while there has been a plethora 01 
... ...w Government exchequer for the last 
most of our local bod cs have all the time been 
gling wnth serious financial difficulties and *^9 „ 
them have been in a state not far removed IW 
bankruptcy Without substantial assistance. *"6^ 
fore, from the Government in meeting the **^£5 
cap tal outlay which modern san tary works reqv ' 



KOlES 

Local Bodies »-iJl rievtr ki 

S'lSInSS 2c'a‘t‘' “»-'°“°“KoUTcpaV,! 

fc“SlfhSe‘'Le''.^^r‘ - ir:-Sa“a a[rrShe?'f„S,o£5 


»ly " ■^'’' TJak-ChitoI C... 

•a datroy m 
»^icoltufal ir 


'O datroy more ad'-antaRes la* helped The Leader o{ Allahabad is one of tK- 

*F'c=ltuAl mdost,“« th^rtk*'’® struggling nVn ablest daihes in India It ,s an nr^L of 

'/•n“S‘ng 'f the Moderate section of Indian poKmnf 

Andfc „d^'v |“/ 5"°S. “""e" of part,,' 

."a - ■'"* '« SC irlf t^' 'e?.o" "r.? f-i'i?;'- ■» 

Tie Relative Impottanee o( FunctioDi 


oTtK SutV °' Mlef'eSlrrand we “o 

in»- — -h^heeeese 

differwf «“e«taD« Of *• ««" >« 




;;5«aientofthe 1 

^nt kinds of work 
^'“?«ofWork 

Ftghting 
Railways 
«n?atioa 
^Smcnlture 
fdncation 
Indnstries 

*«ience, etc , 


.. the 

- .T.e.t.tOdO 

. of a tabular 
allotments for 


Allotment in Rs 
61,79.26.000 
36.30,00.000 
60,00,000 

14.53.500 
, 55.16,600 

ml [could not find outj 

46.69.500 

“e^oWta’K ’I”"” It elear tinaljsis of 
“elres States keep them- 

®sht. the Indian 
poses inrii^ ^”^ l™pcnal pur. 

Sep«nd pn^‘°^‘^®. P'^®®'^“tion of India’s 

traportm*- ®p England This is the most Sir^»srd Canon* opnonthat all 'thirir fl 
the British pofo-nd Br«*h justed he .* wcfcome 'to ,h 
Conie railJ?^ »n India Next to it, j"** «hen its calire w U ha\e to be assessed d (Te 

ance oonatroction and maiuten* * " '” 

Of OOtnmerctal Th “1^ ^nd Parlament Vli n<refr.L- 

™ainlv an e,,,®* . ' strategic object is "> Irelard lo conduct the case atramst Mr THel? « 

object And as com '»r A <,mV, Government h.d^ "*'- 
tnbut’lon , import and dis- and c. . 

the main ’ben?fiV“ ^ European commerce, 
toreignera ^om It Roes to 

^hat harm railways have 


b£Sd^dn'?,tTS^?;-'oS,'='yi'7 

1^. ^ " ’ passionaie pol deal anti racial 

opinwn i^t he had ,he most profound Btlf^h 
justice It t* noioriou* that he ha* not had ir H» 
was awarded eghtcen months in igg? onaflafrr^,, 
msnterpretaton by the late Sr An^sSach^y"^ 
affection ^he 

loonvnf« nlj jeers transportat on commuted 
monstrously severe 
On both occasions the Ind ans who were m thn^* 
rwnnied a verd cl of not gu Ity and they aJone kn“ w 
the Ungunge tn which the unpugned irucle* XIZ 
wiiHen In the present cise itself it ciine n..i . 
Ihe defendant received valitibJe assistant from 
Coiemmenl of Bombay which gave hm access tn 
private docitmeots in the archives of the sfat» =-j 
aww.«taj|„rf,h„ c™™ 
on i^I d^y to unearth maternl for him If, 
bir Edward Carsons opnonthat all this is themo« 
he IS welcome to th nk so 
. n .. i,.s>v to be assessed dgerentlv 

' wny thatef all peo^e t should have ttllen 

• w, Edward Carson, the Ulster Kin-r* who 
fled_atr<ic»us seditious acts to^ prevent the v"°-' 


Sr Cd !idT^r”e“^o 

■prS* fei';: :er, "ss"; ., 

Cab net— a most eutio"' ' •- •■ 

nhrii he indulged 
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resunted by the «hol= ol Nationalut Ireland. Sit tioo. As a party, they Ote far S'tonpr 
John Simon was perfeetK right \\hen he pointed out and better orgotliEcd than the 
that in the 1897 trial of Mr. Tilak ‘not a word was gtatg prisoners or intcrnces. And 
said about the murder of Mr Rand* Not onl> that, tintrj* henn released! The diBerCCCe 

but Mr. W H. (aftenvards Mr. Justice) Cro^e, the they bare been «ieascQ j ^^ 
sessions judge who tried Chapekar for the murder of nnd there is 

Mr. Rand, almost went out of his way to say from Sitin Fciners ore white luen a , . 

* ' • --**-* ‘ parliamentary representation and olfflo- 

hilly developed loc^ 

Ireland. The conditions are difierent her 

Not one Political Priioner In the 
Philippines. 

Sir William Meyer, our . late Finaoce 
Member, recently visited the ^ 

Islands in order to study political, cc 
mic nnd other conditions there. He . 
somehow got the idea in his brain 

Hun8er..trlke in Hnraribagh. *>■'. I” *’>'= Suing tt' 

, ^ * political prisoners. But on visirint .. 

We have received information that Prison Bureau, he was, to his Keen 
thirty-one Bengali state prisoners in appointment, informed that there. ^ 
Hararibagh Jail bad determined to bun- no political prisoner in any PhuipP*** 
ger-strike, it is said, on account of the jail ! The Philippine Review wntes 
harshness of the Superintendent, on _ ,, . , r,oAernmeB‘ 

effimk 3%”,^ S”' I public m.t.Wg 

tary or separate confinement for slight and, we hope, earned away with him ideas that 
cause or no cause, on account of their be of serves m the adoption of the new pol>c>«,»^ 
being in rags, on account ot the pnvileges new methods m the newer relationship between bwoi 
given them after the last hunger strike and the also newer Orient. To quote an msw ^ 
being taken away from them, and on His belief^ that the Bureau of ade to 

account of their petitions to the Supreme l»l«'cal F'»ncrs. because of what has been ma 

abd Local eovSamcata having p^roved b^ b,^^ 

of no avail. It IS said that they received visit to the said Bureau and the negative reply o*. 
better treatment in Bengal Jails. These Direcior o! si.d msntniion to his inquiry, IW'"" 
men have never had any trial public or w** ohsoJuuly no fiohitcai firtsoner tn that ’f , 

U....- *i 1. lo V., T>h.l.r.«inr 


the bench that he had taken particular care to sec if 
there would be any evidence of conspiracy but there 
was none whatever. He held Chnpckat alone respon- 
sible for the dastardly deed Sir John Simon aamly 

S * that ‘even the devil should have his duir. 

unnameable being might conceivably have it, 
but Mr, Tilak has not had it and he is far from being 
a ‘devil’. We have many and serious differences with 
him, but nothing will deter any of his countrymen 
from acknowledging his great qualities of aoihty, 
courage, patriotism, determination, purposefulness. 
We sympathize with Mr Tilak in the loss of the suit 
w.th costs. 


in camera, and have been^kept in*^confine- difference between ^the Philippines- 

meat on mere suspicion. Their cases ^ 0"^^ government, and soon to emwr«^ 

There must be some reason why of all through the fwceof arms for economic an^ P" ' ^ai 
jails, hunger-striking should be thought of reasons. TTieir jails will continue to be full of P. , jj 
in UBzanbagh jail and that more than prisoners, while ours, empty of them. ,,,noy 
once. There IS no fun in trying to starve "'ll <»«imue to be, and stilt grow, content, and i’“P^ 
one’sself to death. The ends ofjosticecan policy of unselfishness here* so .^es m 

be met either by releasing them otbri?^ ^ America while the so-called col^«,a, 

that should be done for them IS to see that thechie; 

they receive humane treatment. 

Releale of All Inletned Sinn Felnjr, 

In Great Britain, Government, we leam, 

''I* Sinn Feineri 

•who had been for ao long interned there, 
and no_aonht they ate now all free men 
These internees are not mere suspects, 

ngainsfcmit' Briiato B‘n‘aget''statenlent'la'id' before 

u in Ireland against the Briti^'eoSSl l" a^?’--"’’' '^Sislative Cdnncil on March 


reason for the colonization of Oriental countries t- . 
fall down under the weight of the example 
the Philippines, which was m no better -condition tn 
India, and which is making wonderful advance 
polities, m education, m commerce, in business, am* 
many ulher lines. t, , 

The Imperial Budget. i 

The principal points of the Fiou^^® 
Member's ci-e.4.«>..n«.i- in:,i hefore 



NOTES 


1918.19 1919 20 


ittoaJ Irap*nalE»n.f„» . 85382000 

R*»I**fd Drfm 89 7o0 000 

E*tiaatnl ShmiI— * 00 <^ 


6WJW0 

« a4?w‘b.ioi“' 

Ad»er*e Factor* 

12?* 

otdcr Land Re*rBqe “Ij 

VfP e P^opJtioo* Factors 

I 

« a^oan^^ r* tbe Budget for 1919 ^ 
aodw ^ ®>H>ons of poands as 

t-.. •®e«as«d R«m pts 

CiUoBuaadJaBt 

v.» t> . **‘*«il Rcwfpt* 

‘«oa« Ta* ^ 

* M 

g lomased Gtp«odItar« 

'••fay* (Capital Etpcod tarr) 131* 

Htdu«d EzpeadItBre 
Pe^cal D,p„,„„t 

«^U.a»o«i aad Rtfoods 1 

Posed'pa'l®”’'”^ figures represent the pro. 
Posw Railway Programme ^ 

”«wa]* fcoQj Profits SOCWOOO 

la tailS’on proposed changes 

P Additioa C 

*««> Profits Tai Gross \ <ld tr, C 

5 

I Recoistioas t 

, .ocoitiei ^ 

•oCOiBtTM.-je *' 

ta *“* eo"««M aa* t 

“i-*wtsl>rofitst4*pa,cr* «, g 

form on’theoi'if A*’® Budget in its final pi 
^^'r said Alarch the Finance Mem yi 

”^u«ed from «arplns had been ti 

»>iioa £669,000, pro- U 

oaring been made for larger ontlay £l 


.: sSiCjISSSs 

„ g 3.;sr-i;v,sa»S 

The broad results as regards *!. 

Oliraates for IMS 3S> on-th^lmperij? sS 
are that no^\ the total rerenue is eroertpH 

I £* 568 (^, as compared with £4 320 000 
prcvionsly estimated The detenoratinn 

B£B£JP™~ 

aa ..ztuuuu are set on by some small <m 

'2 Prorcments under other heads I?is aha 

tbesurplos of £200.000 Th™,” niam le 

doe to scarcity m Bombay and the CentS 

iSTmo^n"' ' 1 ’" fcr thr 

Tear I91D .0 is alieady exceeded Ther 
hare also mclnded in the budget sio» 
the publication of the financial statpm3«?^ 

• health fund The Finan^ 

Member fully appreciates, he said 
impo^ace attached by noaofflA.! 
jormbrn of tho 3 .crrcgil Cono?,® ,J 
the neeesj.lj of strengthfiooK the eon, „ 
n.«t of the Goveromeot for dSK 
with epidem.cd.seoee, snch a, the rSSf 
dooMroo, ontbreak of ,nflnenia aS^. 
eoosKlera ■; derirable to eoiph„„e a, „ 
email loihal grant the GoeerSment am,? 
tance of the prmople that ceotraf^f 
chioeiy for deahng with the9f. 
sfaouM ^ dereloped The n?f 
the modification m the Prr»rtn«'^i°A 
IS that there will bTrsTghr^'S 
dnctioo in the collcctire surDlu/of 

tl t “SnS“ Ju'"'bf 

£ 1 . 6 H ,000 to £l,MS,?oo‘Sf dn?°,'S 
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To this list \vc mnyndd the name of 
our Bengali magazine the Prahnsi, which 
also has had to furnish a security deposit 
ofRs. 600. The list would have been still 
more edifying than it is, if the reasons for 
demanding security, in every case, could 
be known and published. So far as the 
Modern Review and the Prabnsi arc con- 
cerned, the reason was that formerly they 
were printed at the Kuntaline Press nml 
now they are printed at the Brahmo 
Mission Press, which involved new decla- 
rations being made; and that occasion 
was seized by the Magistrate to demand 
security ! Our information is that the 
Moderate Bengali weekly the Snnjibnni 
had to deposit Rs. 1000 as security when 
its old printer died and anew man had to 
declare himself as printer. Mr. Bhapendm- 
nath Basu used all his'' influence to avert 
such a fate, but did not succeed ; the 
Sanjibani was not esempted. 

New India has corrected the list pub- 
lished by the Independent as follows 
In the list of the Press Penalties, (p s), imposed 
on National Pap«s, the statement as to New India 
IS very incomplete. It should run • 

New Indi-i {1st Security) Rs. sooo (forfeited). 

„ end „ Rs. 10.000 (returned by Mr. 

Pclly on change of proprietorship). 
„ 3 rd „ Rs, 5000 (forfeited). 

’ 4 th „ Rs. 10.000 (retained by Mr. 
J. C. Adam, when proprietorship 
changed after hfrs. Besant’s re- 
lease, and her resumption of 
Edtorship, Oct 1917 . Mr. Adam 
still holds Rs. 15,000). 

Besant Press, printing Conimanv.<al and New 
India. I ‘ Rs. 2000 . 

.,P«hapsthe/«**««*«r and Mr. P.T. Chandra 
will Kindly correct He might also add ■ 

Vasanla Press (Theosophical). ‘ Rs. 5000 . 

No interest is paid on the Rs. 17,000 held by the 
I^cal Government or their agents, and a continuing 
fine IS thus inflicted, outside the law, ol Rs. 5 ^ 
annually, reckoning interest at 3 ) per cent. 

, The figures published by the Allahabad 
paper were taken from Mr. P. T, 
Chandra’s forthcoming book entitled the 
“National Cyclopaedia.’’ Mr. Taiuddin, 
sj^P^ptendent of the central bureau for 
the help of Muslim internees, Delhi, has 
sent the Allahabad journal a supplement- 


ary list, consisting of the Muslim p^H 
that have been dealt with under the Press 
Act since 1910. The list is long, but we 
reproduce it ns a matter of public duty. 

1 . “The Comrade", CDglish weeUy, Rs. 2,000 bt- 

*2. “Hiajdnrd”, Urdu daily Re. 2,000, forfeited. 

3, “Taoheed”, Urdn weekly, Ri. 2,000 demaadta. 

4. "namdanl", Urdu daily. Fresh Security of w 

2,000 deposited. .. _ ue .— .'h 

G. “The Comrade” .English weekly. Srcnf.t 7 
'of Rs. 10.000 demanded. , ,, , r - -wki 

0 “Ra6q", Urdu dally. Ri 500 forfeited. R»- 2009 

**'7.* '“Muslim Gaiette", Urdu weekly, R* 2,000 dr 

8- ’'Zamiadar", Urdn daily, Rs. 2.000 forfeit'^ 
Rs 10.000 forfeited with all the Press mschiars bdq 

Urdu lllaslrated weekly, Rs. 2 , COO 
forfeited Rt 10,000 demanded. , aw Ut 

10. “Al-Dalagh’*, Urdu IJlaitrated weekly, «• 

2,000 demanded. 

11. “Tarjuman". Urdu daily. Rs. 600 depos 

12. “Sad^aqat". Urdn daily. Rt. 

13. “Jamhoor", Urdhn daily, Rs. 600 d^e 
censor anpointrd, editor eaterned and loteroeo. 

14. Urdu R.,5p0dey 

sor appointed, editor extemed and mh. 

IC; "Rabbar", Urdu dolly, Rs. 600 depW'tm. «" 
tor appointed, editor esterned and Interoeo. .j 

IC. "Mlllat”, Urdn dolly, Rs. 600 depoW”' 
ceosor oppoloted, editor ezteroed ood loteroM* 

17. '411x0101", Urdu dolly, Rs 600 depositw, 
censor appointed, editor exteroed and InterBw - , 

18. ''l)iil.Roihiil''.Urdo d.ilj.R,. 2 , 000 dem«»“" 

deposited. Rt. 600 forfeited. .,j»ni!ted. 

ID. ‘•Maiawot", Urdu daily, Rs. 2.000 depo»‘'“ 

20. Iqdam”, Urdu daily, Rs. 600 I?). f.,fr,ted. 

21. ‘^udh Pnoch”, Urdu weekly, R8.500 fo • 

Rs 2,000 demanded. .. o POO 

22. "New Era", EngUtb weekly, R* ’ 

forfeited. Re. 30,000 demanded. . 90 OO. 

23. "The Observer", English Bi-weekly, "*• ' 

forfeited. ' ' 

24. "Vakeel". Urdu Bi-weekly, Rs 500, 

25. "Urdn-l-Moalla”, Urda monthly, Rs > 
demanded. 

26. "Punjab", Urdu daily, Rs. 600, deraandra. 

27. The Isbtaraqt Press pabliihersof 

Urdu weekly, Rs. 500, deposited. .. 

28. N.P. W publishers of "CongTees”, Urdu dsHJ' 

Ra. 600 deposited 

20. Darvesh Press of "Khatib”, Urdu weekly, 
SOO, deposited. 

The newspapers mentioned suffered in one oj 
ways : cither they were called npon to dep«^ 
secudty, or bad the security already deposUea. 
felted and were made to pay fiesh and larger tecor j 
— - ■ the Tajpost demanded bao 


Printed and pnbUihed by Abinaih Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 2 H Cornw'alT 
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increased provision for civil works ex- 
penditure in Burnmb and Bombay. 

Of the 85’3, millions of pounds thccsti* 
mated expenditure daring the year 
1919-20 a sum of 4-1’20'miliion of pounds 
has been set npart for Military Expendi- 
ture, 17’75 millions for original capital 
expenditure on Railways and a sum of 
6'50 millions for repairs and replace 
ments of rolling-stock &c.— allogctber the 
Kailwajs thus amounting 
to 24'25 millions sterling. For Education 
£367,700 ; for Medicine 
£130,900 ; for Sanitation £144-, 000 : for 
Apnculture £96.900 ; for Scientific and 
Miscellaneous Expenditure the sum laid 
apart amounts to £311,300 ; while the 
proposed expenditure on Irrigation and 
kindred works amounts to £400,000 onlv. 
In a country, where according to Mr 
° British statesmen 
ot the firsWank and erstwhile Prime Mi. 

England, owing to the loyalty 
British garrison coulS 
wnrM ^ reduced” even dufing the 

world.war, such abnormally heavy Mill, 
tary expenditure as 48-28 percentf ofthe 
JJ’gJ'® Budgeted for can by no 

many argument when 

\Ve “'“ost totally neglected, 

tion for jostifica. 

''""'y outlay on 
Railways which bring in such a iar?e 
return to the State in the way of pro^s 

tet fo^thrMU 'o.oto'oosly increased, 
*1“ tailwaya in most cases beinc 
the ^ 1 .*''' “f oosnnent ol the companies 
f*>otf;hoWerB of which are, moiioyer 
‘^ooMioos, The g"?IS’- 

dS of thi ’i!' ‘f““/ foOifferent in res- 
pect of the working of the Railways nnder 
the direct control of the State, reneSS 
fn^enfv 'to*’"' “Otwithstamiing. 

sfhUMMs^-“rS 

awangements will continue till the 

r4n S’SSed 'to Tud'S 

appointed by the Go^Sn^ 


of India about a couple of years agO’- 
sidcr tbc question of the . 

by the State of the railways 
have resulted in bringing forth tae 
verbial mouse. ... ^ 

Thus while lavish expenditure 
marked the Budget in regard to the 
Railways, the expenditure proviio 
necessary projects of social ^ 

and material advancement ol tne i 

has been miserably below the roarx. _ 
prospect of continued starvation _ 

schemes for improving the hjk 

people cannot but be a^urce ofgre 
tress to them. , , . ....-at 

While thus the serious and most W , 
needs of the people have been 
the preparations of Sir 
Budget the Finance Member ijs® “ff.-nfor 
ful enough to make ample 
the prosecution of the New Delhi sch 
a scheme necessitated by the ^“‘1. of 
necessary and uncalled for trao® tjjii 
the Imperial capital from Calcutta 
from its very ioception'io 1911 
been condemned from all sides. 
to the estimates a sum of £53,33314 
spent during the currentyeartn sanu ^ 
alone in New Delhi while tii®. 

needs ofthe enttrelndlabavesucnaip 

recognition, as indicated above, 
remembered that with the object 
money at the crisis ofthe war the 
mentbad decided to stop work 
But this is how it has been saving ® 

The' Bgures represent initial outlay 
new capital : In 1917-18 they spent 
543 ; in 1918-19, £286,700 ; in and 
it is estimated to spend £ 300 , 000 . 
Hardinge's estimate for building ^ 
Capital was, it will be reineio ^ 
£4000,000. Already nearly 
has been spent, aod the work is 
more than begun, and the country ”.|jac 
Jortunate if it escapes with les® 
£25,000,000 if not more oothisf^ .jt 
new Capital at a time when money is 
urgently needed for the amelioratiy 
the unfortunate millious of the peop 
“^^iting this vast Peninsula. . of 
The one and only redeeming is 

Sir James Meston’s present 
ms decision to free incomes below 

S?- per annum from ca® 

The Finance Member saidi 
pe no question that the Rs. 1.000 
a serious bardsbip, apd v?€ 
cided to raise the taxable limit of m 
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°f alien mutu^ ®'“‘^°"*tant or, m case 
'«a after Ihe rcpenfcdly. 

"e lapse of long intervals 


‘9 hell that our desire, ar^ «t 

factors which orjeinn»» i ^ ‘^"''tiTC 
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curfvcc, winch clamormislv make them 
selves obvious anil vigorously storm at 
the present time 

1 have said elsewhere, tint the environ 
ment m which we see the past of India, 
js tin forest, the memorj of which per- 
meates our classical literature and still 
haunts our minds The legends related in 
our great epics cluster under the sublime 
shade of those ancient forests , and, in 
tlie forest, the most intense pathos of 
human life found its background in the 
greatest of our romantic dramas The 
memory of these sacred forests is the 
one great inhentancc which India ever 
cherishes through all her political \ictssi 
tudes and economic disturbances 

But we must know, that these forests 
were not merely topographical in their 
signiGcance We have seen that the history 
of the Northmen of Europe is resonant 
with the association of the «ca That 
sea, also, is not a mere physical fact, 
but represents certain ideals of life which 
still guide their history and inspire all 
their creations In the sea, Nature pre 
seated herself to these men in her aspect 
of o danger, of a barrier, which seemed to 
be at constant war with the land and its 
children The sea was the challenge of 
untamed Nature to the indomitable human 
soul And man did not flinch , he fought 
and won , and the spirit of fight continued 
in him He looked upon bis place in the 
world as estorted from a hostile scheme 
oi things, retained in the teeth of opposi 
tion His cry is the cry of triumph of 
defiant Man against the rest of the urn 
verse 


This IS about the people who lived by 
the sea and rode on it as on a wild 
champing horse, clutching it by its mane 
and making it render service from shore 
to shore Kut m the level tracts of Arya 
varta men found no barrier between their 
lives and the Grand Life that permeates 
the Universe The forest gave them shel 
ter and shade fruit and flower, fodder and 
entered into a close living relation 
witn their work and leisure and necessity, 
and in this way made it easy for them to 
know their own lives as associated with 
the larger life They could not thmk of 
tbeir surroundings as lifeless separate, 
or mimical So the view of the Truth 
which thes“ men found, was distinctly 
different from that of those of whom we 
-V spoken above and their relation 


ship with this w orltl also took a chnerent 
turn, IS they came to rcnh'c tint the 
gifts of light and nir, of food and dnnk, 
did not come from either sky or tree or 
soil, but had their fount in the all per 
vading consciousness nndjoy ofimivcr«al 
life They uttered (juitc simply ard 
naturally Oitja*!- 

“All that IS, vibrates w'^ith life, having 
emerged from the bupreme Life ” 

When we know thi«i world as alien to 
us then wc knqw it ns a thing mcchanlc^l 
built by a di\ me mechanic or bv a chance 
combination of blind forces Then our 
relation to it becomes the rclatiOJi oi 
utility, and wc sot up our own machines 
or mechanical roetliods to deal with it 
and make as much profit as our know 
ledge of its mechanism allows ^us to do 
Tlien we are apt to say that Knowledge 
IS power This view of things doesnot 
altogether play us false, for the machine 
has Its place in this w orld And “icK 
fore, not only tins material universe, 
also human beings can be used as machines 
and made to yield results But the vic’^v 
of the world which India has taken is 
summed up in one compound word— 
Its meaning is that Rcahtyi 
which IS essentially one, has three a«:pcct3 
The first is sat, the principle of Bem? 
whose first information comes to i|3 
through our senses , it relates us to ad 

things through the relationship of comaioa 

existence The second is chit, the principle 
of Knowing, it relates us to all things 
through the relationship of mmd The 
third is amuefa— the principle ofEnjojinff 
—which unites us with all things through 
the relationship of love Our conscious 
ness of the world as that of the sum 
of things that exist or that are governed 
by universal laws is imperfect according 
to the true Indian view, — but it is perfect 
when our consciousness realises all things 
as spiritually one with it and therefore 
capable of gning us joy Our text ot 
daily meditation contains the truth oi 
the one and the 'Same creativeforceappcat 
inginan undivided stream of manifesta 
tion m our consciousness and m the world 
ofwhichweare consciou® They are one, 
as the East and the West are one which 
only our self divides into contradictions 
For us the highest purpose of this world 
IS not merely living m it, knowing it and 
making use of it, but realising our own 



THG message or TITR pncnc'n 



no-'a“psTchoTo^!^2r ^ ™ach:ne‘’to you 
Coosciou^lTor curiosity, {though 

part as n ^ does take 

object of studv ®san 


object of ^ork and as an 

Indim Tii.o Of a friend is trulr such »« Jifr^^r, ul their fame, 

"orldofhrp ■"’,"7 ‘^0 world as the f/Mara 'SA^iunfa/a; 

a 5=«me k.a^, |° ».° S,™ "f 'P'"'""! 

iSilii^^i 

•‘Fi J.aS^rSS'ir'xJ^foaTS 

;:'oogn.tion Of S? throngb,-tbc Kumara Sambhava But the t^nfo/th ®'' 

’'°«ciotis and ““° voluptuous outbreak" J>em,! set 5?fh 

a d Po«t of a “at. harmony of aNature’s STmohont' 

?. litnauage ,„ bJ, ‘■“mbmc loses its ddinons shnlloeas in lhe^™Sf' 

f.‘.'Post„i?„,'3„“.Lo*»?,s>i,„tdl. of oftbeopeastj The mooo bea“ , "f the 

loa suintnereveninti- 11-11171111.1 — it. .. ‘“o 


yosaghermit bo,l ft “ akinThe" ‘'‘' 

stoiT The hermitage sh.a®? <,ai'’',f "if 

our ancient literature^ as the rkTot.» 
the chasm belweeo aod'^ hf rS^Tf 
creation has been bridged 

the"h?'‘'””s'‘°''‘’“‘"' Poanlnes, where 
5,“i“ r TioIei,tl.g dVown 

our attention in the vnrt^-^ ” 


Jbepostnrer.f3-“‘* of oftbeopensky The moon 

l‘®aas as thev in the flouenog summer evening, resonant with th 

tSS'S ■’'’"td bTth? ';»<! to t”°,r' 


oflerM ' of the 

^b'lr blossom'? *"c® scattenug 

the prove sounding 

“'opbytes awt ??* chanted bv the 
P^frot^ con^i^ ‘be m.7nfras which tie 


.„*':5''o der, h,„ hrd‘‘e's2;bl??Jrb'o^.‘i™C«“”’“’-. 


'*''br,7 ‘be wild fowl erjoying 

'> filch IS in all creatures,— 


mra SeiSd/,' !r“tr?hj “m 'wajs'’the 
Aarfam&s grove, glistenmg m the Cr?t cml 
rain of the season ; and the sonit, v ° 
watt mlo .1, heart’ the m'tfX., 

scent of the msagoSoweTs 

..hrd‘‘e's2;hl'g“?jrb'o^rtrs*“”’“’-- 

ot jonth at the^taddea cS™rof "vSS" 
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(Eros), Kalidnsa has been cnrcful to a\ojcl 
giving tins oulbur‘5t of passion nn nbuor 
mal euprcmncy within the narrow field of 
Mcw of cxcluswc humanitj Ills pcnitis 
basked in tlie sunshine of the human spirit, 
where it pervades the “ipring flower and 
til- harvest of the autumn , and that 
genius ne\er plajed at focussing it into a 
point ofignition upon the naked flutter 
ing heart Kahda«a has shown a true 
reverence to the divine love making of 
Sati by making his narration ofitasa 
central white lotus floating on the world- 
wide immensity of 3 0 Uth, in which the 
animals and trees have their rliythm of 
life throbs It is a sacred flame of longing 
whose lamp is the universe 

Not only its third canto, but. the whole 
of the Kamar'i Sainbbava poem is painted 
upon a limitless canvas Its inner idea is 
deep and of all time It answers the one 
question that humanity asks through all 
Its endeavours —How is the birth of the 
hero to be brought about,— the brave one 


tude, heaven was in peril And when 
beautiful Sati— the Real— was all by her 
self, in her unwedded self seclusion, the 
demons were triumphant Only from the 
union of the exuberant freedom of the 
Real with the tranquil restraint of the 
Good comes the’ fullest strength 

\icwcdfrom tlie outside, India, m the 
time of Kalidasa, appeared to have reached 
the z*iitth of civilization, excelling as she 
did in luxury, literature and the arts 
Kalidasa himself was not free 
prevailing tone, and tlie outer embellish 
nient of his poetry is as daintily luxurious 
as must have been the decorative art oi 
the period This, however, is only one 
aspect m which his age influenced the poet 
But what sudden passion for sacrince, 
for tlie austere discipline of the hfe o‘ 
aspiration, troubled our Goddess of Poesy 
amidst the luxurj of her golden bower 
It was the eternal message of 
that can never be silenced, and like " 
refrain, simple m its punty, comes ^up 


iiucu uc uiuuijiiL uuuut,— me urave one reirain, simple in iis puriiy, -r 

who can defy and vanquish the ev il demon, again and again, through all noisy dis 
when he sweeps upon the scene, laying traclions of discord,— the message tofre® 
waste heavens own kingdom ? This is our consciousness from the accumulations 
the greatest of all problems for each indi of de«ire to win our immortality, by 
Tidual, and it forces itself m ever new, breaking through the sheath of self, tne 
ever recurring forms upon each race and self which belongs to death From his seat 
nation, and this is the one problem which beside all the glories of Vikramnditya ® 


perists in most of our poet s' works — m liis 
Sbakuotala, Kaghuvamsha and Kumara 
Sambhava 

It becomes evident that such a problem 
had become acute in Kalidasa’s time when 
the old simplicity of Hindu life had broken 
up The Hindu kings forgetful of their 
kingly duties, had become self seeking 
epicureans and India was being repeated 
ly devastated by the Shakas 

But what answer does the poem give 
to the question it raises ’—Not that more 
armaments were needed, or that a league 
of powers should be formed, or that some 
mechanical adiustment of political balance 
had to be effected Its message js that 
the cause of weakness lies in the inner 
life of the soul It is m some break of 
harmony with the Good some dissoaa 
tion from the True When gam is com 
^hen love xs falfiJled 


throne the poet’s heart yearned 


punty of India’s past age of spin’ 
striving • - ■ •• 


And it was this 'yearning 

of 


to the annals of the ancient kings 
Raghu s line 

‘1 fam would sing,” says Kalidasa, 1“ 

his prologue, “of those whose purity 
back to the day of their birth, whos 
striving went forward till attainment, 
whose empire knew no bounds but the 
seas, whose adventurous journeys reachea 
up to the high heaven, who offered obJa 

tions to the sacred fire in accordance With 

injunctions made gifts to the 
accordance with their wants, awardeo 
punishments in accordance with the crime, 
and regulated every wakeful activity 
accordance with the hour,— who accu 
mulated treasure for the sake of tedis 
tnbotion tempered their utterance *9^ 


bv self «iuuiiicu tnootion tempered their utterance 

Kthensnance purified thu .ake of truth, desired victories for the 

heroTsm horu -?he S'°ty 'utered into wedlock for 

Save mankind from ^ll whii^ can the sake of progeny,— who practised Icarh 

When the ascetic Shivn di«ater mg m their childhood attended to wealth 

lasUu the.puBs ve m their youth took to the heruntuge lU 

immensity of bis soli their old age cast away their bodies 



'of lEefe 

Hack all wealtb nr f “ ' *">8. ‘■“■“glr 

K.«s, ? wLrl a a “>« 
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Th-‘i, "'“^redid itbegiD > V J liarmonj between 

l”SK .a"n‘l'''^ ®‘8liu had ,ta pro. I.fiffi?™;'!, ' p””™''””' tctneca the 
orfgin was ^^^™*tage, showing that its and the life thaf sands of the self 

--- - »Si 

eonsnrf King Ddip. with his I hlee ^ on th- other 

»P0a the l?fe"?th7fQ'‘r«f "th ‘‘” 7’"^ ''‘'® fr<>»> rL 7,°"„“ |"”;‘''at‘an 

aoiafl scjD«'„f'.’’,Zi,7' “h8'‘“''“'>«‘‘/> 


of th,a rroy ihl- Ra;Crrhj"t“".a 
the opnor drama of Wamt™,a„tra wf 
I, ”8'”“ 


Kft7o7;7u“V°’“'°'"" "till prayer, 

trained !»«!,** Of the res God, to illntnme fnr 

r"lt-.eZ5d1,rAe,?.'7h“eG‘a''r 

„^f^gTh\l;re«,~’or7s%7/ -"‘-.“■i.P-K? ."“'Sterr?',?,^’.^? 

dt*cv,s-„ colours m «% hich 

^'’fnt for n ♦ evening, elo 

®PlendfMirif stmaptiioas 

^'■tbe overtaken at last 

®''aT all darkness which sweeps 

nbvs, „r_. . »nto the fathomless 

oj night w/an..... ..>.>4v.t.t4 luic oi man and 

P““.'het tad°en the ““'' *'"* '"’ 1 * 1 ’' of ““ o'd™ 

?””/-‘”^“7h7'o?M? .rz..„!,‘ e:.u’i7he'-z*„‘z 


** ' In II,- j '^hich w as and that which 
Rlonouslv tbe future glowed 

self discipline was es. 
**0n the nr-“* '®*^*®* path, selfrcnnocia 
had treasnre, bat w hen down 

''^desire ‘“rninent, the hongtw fires 

P°'nt« dn».i “ hundred di&erent 

''hen tl^-T of all beholders ” 

®“hridled fiJ” ® ^ s^Kaggrandisement is 

'“‘■at onri harmony between eoioy 

** destroyed By 
‘rating onr pnde or desire upon o 


““'rrfr'sw'the 

poet, IS one m whose natare Eternal 
ttoman IS ever commingled, in an ascetic 
purityoflove -who stands in the siSd 

simphaty of barenness m the midst of hia 
infinite wealth The unified being of Kara 

the^eterall**' t? Symbolism of 

ll wedded love of man and 
woman The poet opens his drama with 
ation of this spirit of the Divine 
x^u.KJu it js quite evident that this 
mvocanon carnes the message in it with 
which he greeted his kingly andience The 
whole drama IS to show m vivid colour 
the ot^r nghae«.s of the treacherous 
falsehoods and cruelties inherent in all 
passions that are unchecked Inthisnlav 
the conflict of ideals is between the Eng 
nh^r,„^ -between Agmm.tra and 
Dhanni, ^tween the insolent ofienre 
a^mst al that ,s good and true, and 
the nnhmited peace of forgirenesJ that 
*°c 'cK-saenfice of love 

contrast bes 

hidden m the ^e!7 names of the hero arj 
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the licroirc of llic dronm T1 otJj,h tbc 
imuie 1/,/ijnjiiri is lubtoricnl >ct it 
syniboh is nt tlic poets miud the ileso 
Jnting dcstructivciKSs of uncontrolled 
desire —just 'IS did the tnme ol l^mwirna 
in An^/jrnnizjs/i/i l/,nm3/irn — 11 c friend 
of tlr fire —the reckless person who m 
his love mnl in" IS pHjinp with fire not 
knowing tint Ml llic time it is scorching 
him I lack till the tcid of immortnlitj 
periMicb nt the core of his being \nd what 
a grc'it name is Diinrini siguil^ing the 
fortitude nnd forbearnnee that comes of 
the niajestv of soul What nssocmtion it 
carries of the infinite dignity of Io\c 
purified by the sacnficinl fire of self 
abnegation rising far nbo\c nil insult of 
base bctraynl ’ Can anjbodvdoubt nimt 
effect the performance of this drama 
produced upon the roynl lool cr on whiit 
searching of heart what humility what 
reverence for the lo\t that claims oar 
best worship by the ofier of its patient 
worMiip of service ' 

In Sbal untala this conflict of ideals 
has been shown all througli the drama 
by the contrast of the pompous heartless 
ness of the king s court ai d the natural 
putity of the hermitage the contrast of 
the arrogance displaying itself upon the 
hollow eminence of convention and the 
simpllci^ standing upon the altitude of 
truth Ihe message of the poet is uttered 
by the two I crmit boys when they enter 
the king s palace just before the impend 
mg catastrophe of Shakuntala s life the 
naked cnieltv of which is skilfullyrlndden 
by the episode of the curse though it wa«i 
unbared a moment before through the 
shameless self confession of fickleness by 
the king when he listened to the lamenta 
tion of Hamsapadika one of his numerous 
victims The message is — 

We look upon thesedevoteesof pleasure 
as he who has bathed looks upon the 
unclean as the pure in heart upon the 
polluted as the wide awake soul looks 
upon the slothful slumberer and as the 
one who IS free to move looks upon the 
shackled 

And what is the inner meaning of the 
curse that follows the hermit girl in this 
drama till she is purified by her penance’ 
I am sure according to the poet it is the 


s imc cur*c from wlneli his country at ll at 

time uficred Thtrt wen. two guests who 

Itnockcl it thc^atc of Slml untala o! 
whom one was icecptcd nnd the otur 
refused The king us nu cml odiircot oj 
passion and w orJilInic*!^ cflinc to her atm 
she rcmlily yielded to Ins nlluremcnf 
But when nfter that the duty of the hifiber 
life the spirit of the forest ideal sloM 
before her in the guise of nil ascetic, sW 
in her absent mindcdncss did not no ic< 
him Ard whnt was the result ’ She ost 
her world of desire for which she Mu 
forsikcn her truth And in I 

regain that world ns her own by npht «lie 

had to follow through suflcrmg the path 

of fclfconqucst The poet was awate 
of the two gicsts who sought entrant 
into the heart of his country —the 
of pleasure and power who comes 
without giving his real name and msin 
untes himself into tru‘»tful acceptance, anu 
the «eckcr of spiritual perfection vfuo 
announces lumitlf in a musters K 

clear notes am here I Anu 

to lus dismay he found bis country 
her heart to the former to be hetrayeu 
him It IS CNident that kings of tw 
period were deeply drawn into the couy 
of self indulgence and were 
other for power the love of which leaa 
men into the insanity of suicide i« 
fatal curse of falsehood is always 
ted when power ami success are _ 

for their own «akc when our ba 
passions shamelessly refuse all 
justice nnd self control The poet a 
one lingering ray of hope in his hear 
He could not but believe that his country 
had not lost her reverence for her tapes’' 
the guest who bnngs to her 
message of everlasting life only her niiB 

was distracted by some temporary oti 
break of temptation He was oertai 
tliat she would wake up in sanctiiyiuS 
sorrow and give birth to her Bharatn 
the hero who would bring to her i 
unity and strength of truth There tia 
a note of assurance in the poet s voi^ 
when through hs great poetfts Kumara 
Sambhava and Shakuntala I c called be 
to come back once again to her p irity 
life and real sation of soul the call wi icu 
-IS true for other times and other couotr es 
also For the curse still remains to be 
worked off by humanity for the ml osp 
table incult offered to tl e eternal i ’ 
Ainu 



the message of the forest 

Pirenit of ftn « >n 

la sport appears This indulgence 
Jbe spint Sf the kme's hfc 
the spirit of thp fn^ clashing against 
matures eVa ''!>'« all 

af love 

tke .1 '’"9‘ ■I'wHers to 
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“«Joy through renunciation’ ^ ^ 

wmvtn: 'injojmcntmustnotbcthroogh 

thtft°thV’‘i!£ "'““St vanembcr is 


‘k=tag''t„‘‘,„“? ')Hbe forest dtvellers to , 

lessly innownfr. Vv ' ® the deer help the feart heo tn ii... — 1 * -out 

’f nre Tie nrrrraflnfTrrar, ' 

9iRt9,nrt>5BitrirTftTTni it 

DicrJ.!L.“’‘ 13 the arrow meet for 


''«’7 strong ilk? the is notaggres 

srss of lust hi,*» .u * destmciive 

snbhaiely Vr“^: frailoess it is 

P’<adiag^„|;' 2 ^..Acd it is the poets 
o^^ainst the offlr ^ ‘‘'i’SS 'Q oar ears 

5 <Jera ale f /«,'!,?/ 


d guiding 

ihbrforest”'*^ °”' “a”™' Schu™ 

s.?o"oTS„iS '"“boT* 'tr"'"’ S”™"’ 

Siviog It freedom of'lifc' ‘IS 
retiring obstructions * 


Piercing the tendVi- h JI»hr truth to our thoughts 

''ttlj strong I, "OOtosgres 


toe modeni ffreed of corameraalism lo removing obstructions ^ 

«attbhBo«r 't* mmttd fist of of other great svsteias .n 

strong w^ich fSainst the lust of the there is a special insistence unon 

tlieBeaufirfi^ '°‘o°t“Pon killing *^orifice and resignation Just as hMf°,- 
Goofto the h oflh? « Important factor m the prow?, of 

’rarningofi^^ Ofiw affam sounds the f,r*Mt"5P so is pain "in essential reagent 
*he first the conclusion of the formation of mans life Jt rnnita 

^teful ^he Ling IS engagedin '“*’’“o*obJe hardness of his soint 

tliehJrm.tg.rl -0 ag erSst ^vhich 

of thrsJ;.^i*?‘/"*°"«oue the living spirit his heart But the UoanXf 

^Ofdofeat^h'^^?"** for Dushrnnta. the "nuncation not by S^of 

» come ?' 's «u hunting of pain but for t^e p^os! 

P'^st. and tLV ivaraing of India s of«ojojtacnt oftruth Such renunemUon 
sgainst^Ll^^M still continues ™ “” !?P®?s‘on into the Universal ^ 

time, cel^hr oaraival of the present ““'oo with the Supreme It is fi,» 
^•^ose^Msur/? •’y *he lords of Larib of cocoon for the freedom 

thfir ruthJpco -.-f. lubuntingto death with ""“Ss. So that thf^.dS 


''•Josepleas'ifr/^ hy the lords of Larib 
thfir ruthless ' 1 “ "'th 

the clK/Jn'fe 

“•’/of the friend and 

^’“daoa the ’ of the Gods ,s 

hhndness f^ou of desire Andfaeinhis -it was to estahho. '".T 

“0^ ParviT^K'“^V’’“f’'r ran unite Shiva f*5”“0“y Iwtween all our energies and the 
^‘‘roiaS* ‘•olus.on created by That is why thl r^IatioSs 

When " 'vith beast and 

‘kroogh TOealil T V reach our perfection ? *““*?rd an intimacy which 

'“tensitvTf power through the to people of other land? 

** not tn V °'®‘"ou3 selfsceking That **^^0 told us that the 

“""Sf.'p";.?'; fusTTZ 


hermitage of ancient India was’‘not a 
STbe^L'S re',^ -vre..,? 

s^ai r/'r-inifC"' 


may seem strange to people of^thT whicii 
seit.ceking That hare told u^fit ti.. *?" f™'*® 

rrowned « ,^t, , Parvati s love was 
P'nance of ?pir through her 

The moral of 

tketeaci; ® IS the «ame as oj perfection 

"«-»rtheOgamthrt ^^-^i.-.'gSlrXiVais 
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ol our mind, instead of being scattered, 
ilo^ in a united stream m Inrmonj with 
the univer«ah purpose, then does peace 
result—the peace vi.hich pervaded India's 
forest retreats, ^\here man was not 
separate from, nnd had no quarrel with, 
the rest ot his surrounoings 

The tno hermitages, which we have m 
the drama Af ShaUuntala, serve to give a 
magnitude to her joy and sorrow One of 
these hermitages was on earth, the other 
on the border of the abode of immortals 
In the first, we see the daughter of the her 
mitagc watching m delightthe union o< the 
sweet flowering creeper with the mango 
tree round which it has twined, or busy 
rearing motherless young deer w ith hand 
fuls of grass seed, and picking the spear 
grass out from their tender months 
soothing the pricks with healing oil This 
hermitage serves to make simple, natural 
and beautiful the love of the king for the 
herinit girl The other hermitage was 
on the great cloud like massive Hemakuta 
peak, standing like Shiva, with hts locks 
of forest growths and tangled creepers, 
lost in meditation, its gaze fixed on the 
sun In this, Martcbt, the revered 
preceptor of both Gods and Titans, 
together with his wife, was engaged in 
the pursuit of self realisation There, 
when the young hermit boys would play 
fully snatch from the lioness her suckling 
cub, fits distress would greatly exercise 
the tkpasa Mother The second hermitage, 
in turn, serves to mellow with a great 
peace and purity the sorrow and insult 
which had driven Shakuntala there 

It has to be realised, that the former is 
of the earth the region of the mortals, 
the latter of heaven, the region of the 
immortals In other words, the one 
represents what is the other ‘what 
should be ' The unceasing movement of 
*what is’ IS towards ‘what should be ’ It 
finds its true freedom in that moTement 
The first is Sati— the Real— the last Shiva, 
the Good In the life of Shakuntala like 
wise, the ‘what is’ had to find its fulfilment 
m the ‘what should be’ What was of 
the earth had to come through the path 
of sorrow, to the border of heaven 

Those who have followed the evolttboo 
of the principal idea in this drama,— 
Its seed life m the soil of passion itsdcli 
Ycranceol harvest m the sunlight of the 
purity of self abnega^on -will understand 
the great poet Goethe s criticism of 


Shakuntala, so tersely expressed in a 
single verse — 

“Wouldst thou the flower of the spring and 
fruit of the mature year, 
W ouldst thou what charms and enrap 

tures and what feeds and nourishes, 
Wouldst thou heaven and earth in one 
name entwined, 

1 nunc thee, 0 Sakuntala, and all is sun 
For in Shakuntala the reconcilntion is 
given, through the penance of pam and 
sacrifice, to the pair of contraries, that 
which attracts and that which gives 
freedom, the limitation of self and the 
dedication of self to the Eternal Goethe s 
own drama Faust, in its first and m its 
second part, tries to show the same sepa 
ration and then reconciliation between 
the Real and the Good, between Satt and 
Shiva 

However, my point is this, that the 
scene of such reconciliation is depicted 
both in Shakuntala and in Kumara Sam 
bhava, upon the background of the 
tapoxnna showing whence the spring of 
the ideal harmony welled forth, the 
harmony between Nature and mao, be 
tween the life in the jndividnal and hfeiu 
the All 

In the Ramayana Rama and his com 
panions, m their banishment, had to 
traverse forest after forest , they had to 
live in leaf thatched huts, to sleep on toe 
bare ground But as their hearts felt 
their kinship with woodland, hill ana 
stream, they were not in exile amidst 
these Poets brought up in an atmos 
pbere of different ideals, would have 
taken this opportunity of depicting m 
dismal colours the hardship of the forest 
life in order to bring out the martyr 
dom of Ramachandra in the strong 
emphasis of contrast But, in the Ramaya 
na we are led to realise the greatness of 
the hero not man inimical struggle uitb 

nature, but in sympathy with it 

Sita, the daughter in law of a great 
kingly house, goes along the forest paths 

Vi vreiq vr 

vTTsivmra i 

if ^ TRT U 
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She asks Rama about the fiowenoff its blossoms, the ineffable tenderness of 
trees ana shrubs and creepers which she hitman love, — that which imparted the 
has not seen before At her reriuest mystefv of a spiritual depth to all its 
b^shmana gathers and brings her plants sounds and forms 

» j exuberant with flowers and Strangely enough in Shakespeare's 

It delights her heart to see the forest dramas like those of Kalidasa ne find a 
variegated with their streams secret vein of complaint against the 
artificiaHife of the king s court the life of 
nngrateful treachery and falsehood And 
almost everywhere in his dramas, forest 
scenes have been introduced m connection 
with some working of the life of unsempul 
ous ambition It is perfectly obvious in 
Tffflon of Athens —but there Nature 
ofiers DO message or balm to the injured 
soul of man In Cytnbelme the moun 
taiaoiis forest and the care appear in their 


4nd sandy bank resounding with 
Calls of heron and duck 

«\'A4iuw{rf<nT|ry?r 

^TTv^oryne 
Tvrmrtrrt a 
^ ^heu Rama first took his abode i 


ri, » T “IS nuuue in me tataoiis lorcst nna rue care appear in tnetr 

. peak that delightful Cbitra aspect of obstruction to life s opportunities 

1 ^ Afa/rarati river, \ itli its —which only seem tolerable in comparison 
*5" for landing, he forgot all the with the vicissitudes of lortune m the 
painof leaving his home in the capital artificial court life ns expressed by 
the Sight ol these woodlands alive with Belanus 
Wast and bird • Did you but know the city's usuries 


^l4»iVlfhTg!fhr^ firft fhfHaflnr — having 
lived on that hill for long, Rama who 
was lover of the mountain and 

I*'® forest, said one day to Sita 

1 trsew int iqr' n 

fhfl^r i 


V ,, 1- l<iok upon the beauties o! this 

’‘‘■Ihcloss of my kingdom troubles me 
0 longer, nor does the separation from 
®y,’viends cause me any pang ” 
f they went over to the Dandakn 

saw there a hermitage with 
round it caused by the sacrificial 
r«s olaiing like the sun itself This ash 
V3tn ^33 irvw<r^ ^ Juarmn' the refuge ol 
T^ifveatures , it a as enfolded by Brabaii 
Spirit of the Infinite 
^hus passed Ramachandra s exile, now 
Woodland, now in hermitage scenes 
which Rama and Sita bore each 

hrtfV them, not only to each other, .* ^ - 

whV*^ c ^*''verse of life That « why, curses by the ingratitude born of the 

Sita was taken anny, the loss natar-il life of the court that finds its 
very great to the forest itself symbol m the storm in the heath The 
vttmctioB of a star is doubtless a extreme tragic intensitv of ‘ flamlet" and 
sniyeveutin the world of stars, and ‘Othello’ is unrelieved by any touch of 
tjj know, if we had pore vision Nature s eternity Excepting in a passing 

utm??^ of ‘“jury in til® heart of jrfimpse of a moonlight night in the love 

hej.®''^vec gives nse to saSenng which s«oe m the "Merchant ofVeniw” Nature 
robbed fK ^** *^* ''^°*’* f S ta’s abduction has dot b*ea allowed in other dramas of 
the forest of the most beaulilal ol— this senes, inclndmg ‘Romeo and Juliet" 

5n*-2 


And felt them knowingly tbe art o' 

the court, 

As bard to leave ns keep whose top to 

chmb 

Is ccrtaio failing or so slippery that 

The fear s ns bad a* falling ” 

In ‘ As You Like It ’ the Forest of Arden 
(3 didactic in its lesson*,— it does not 
bring peace but it preaches when it says 
Hath not old custom made this life 

more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp ? Are not 
these woods 

More free from peril than the envious 
court 

In the • Tempest’ in Prospero’s treat 
meet of Ariel end Caliban we realise man’s 
struggle with nature and his longiog to 
«ever conoection with her In "Macheth " 
ns a prelude to a bloodycnme of treachery 
and treason, we are introduced to a scene 
of barren heath where tbe three witches 
appear as the personification of Nature’s 
aisiligaant forces , and m ‘ King Lear," 

It IS the fury of a father’s love tnrneil into 
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and “Antonv and Cleopatra,” to contn 
bate her ow n music to the masic of man*s 
love In ‘ The Winter’s Tale” the snspici 
ons cruelty of a king’s love stands bare 
m its relentlessness and Nature cowers 
before it offering no consolation I hope 
it is needless for me to say that these ob- 
servations of mine are not for criticising 
Shakespeare’e great power as a dramatic 
poet, but to show in his works the 
gulf between nature and human nature 
owing to the tradition of his race and 
time It cannot be said that beauty 
of nature is ignored in his writings , 
only he fails to recognise in them the 
truth of the interpenetration of human 
life and the cosmic life of the world 
When literature takes for its object the 
exhibition of the explosiveness of a 
human passion then necessarily that 
passion IS made detached from its great 
context of the universe and ts shown in 
its extreme violence generated by the ins- 
tability of equilibrium And this is what 
we find in Elizabethan dramas,— the clash 
of passions in their fury of self assertion 
We observe a sudden and a completely 
different attitude of mind in the later 
English poets, like Wordsworth and 
Shelley, which can only be attributed to 
the great mental change m Europe at 
that particular period, through the in- 
fluence of the newly discovered philosophy 
of India which stirred the soul of Germany 
and strongly roused the attention of 
other Western countries 

In Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” the very 
subject — Man dwelling in the garden of 
Paradise, — seems to afford a special oppor 
tumty for bringing out the true greatness 
of man’s relationship with Nature But 
ftough the poet has described to us the 
beauties of the garden though be has 
shovin us the animals living there in amity 
and peace among themselves, there is no 
j[^uuty of kinship between them and man 
They were created for man's enjoyment , 
man was their lord and master We find 
no trac* of the love of the first man and 
woman surpassing themselves and over 
Howing the rest of creation, such as we 
hnd in the love scenes m Kumarn Sambba 
rn and Shakvntala and in our Vnisbnava 
symbols m the 
beautv of all natural objects But in 
uie seclusion of the bower, where the first 
woman rested m the garden of 


“Bird, beast, insect or worm 
Durst enter none, such was their awe ot 
mao 

At the bottom of tins gulf 
mao and Nature there is the lack oftlie 
message,— ‘know all that 
is, as enveloped by God’ According to 
this epic of the West, God remains aloo 
to receive glorification from his creatures 
The same idea persists in the case o 
man’s relation to the rest of creation 
Not that India denied the superionty 
of man, but the test of that superionty 
lies, according to her, m the comprene 
stveness of sympathy, — not in the alo 
ness of absolute distinction .. 

The love of Rama and Sita, in t 
Uttara Rama Cbarita has permeated tec 
surrounding earth, water and sky w 
its exuberance When Rama, for the 
cond time, finds himself on the 
the Godavan, he exclaims 

“this IS the place even whose 

deer and whose trees are mv f^*®® .. 


deer and whose trees are my -- 
When after Sita’s exile be comes acro« 
some former haunt of theirs, he lame 
that bis heart, even though turned 
stone, melts when be sees the trees 0^° 
deer and the birds which Sita’s ® 
used to nourish with water, seed 

In the Megbaduta, the ^^^nef 

IS not shut up within himself m f _gj 
The very agony of his separation J* 
his loved one serves to scatter his ^ . 
over the woods and streams, ^orichea j 
the prodigality of the rains And 
casual longing of a love sick ‘^odivip 
has become part of the symphony 
universe And this is the outcome ot 
spirit of teaching which springs from 
ancient forest , - 

India holds sacred, and counts as pia 
of pilgnmage, all spots which 
special beauty or splendour of 
These had no original attraction, on a 
count of any special fitness to be 
ed, or lived upon Here man is free, n 
to look upon nature as a source of supP'J 
of his necessities but to realise hisso 
beyond himself The Himalayas of 1*^’^ 
are sacred and the Yindhya Hills « 
majestic rivers are sacred Labe Mana® 
and the confluence of the Ganges and tn 
Jumna are sacred India has saturatco 
with her love and worship the 
nature with which her children are sur* 



the messjVge or the forest 


nhoSm, '’‘™ ''f'. “■“i from 

ofsonf A^i? —through communion 

loSsam^?/'" ‘■"»e„tage(,„„ her 

010^“'°^?°" ‘■'Pm-'i on ‘in school 

thfrecer^^jJ “°!f depend upon 

tTkS°’^ S ‘iplSl bJtfad 

61 '" ‘'f"-- - - x- 

place held e*°' that the mere journey to a 
Sia^yirfu"^ sanctifying, that some 
«d\\ater^ “ particular soils 

atthptine^ I minds do not shrink 

aod the P°’‘“tiOQ of the water 

to ^hich the.. P’®"®' tbo,PO«otiOD 

the moJi coDtnbute. and 

‘l»«7 allow to 
*hiD The salutation of wor 

fire v.ateV^« 3 P«"a'iiDg ditioity to the 

u the fori«w*°'“ oar ancestors 

A immortal Terse 

^ ettrn n't f^Tn irmvrmw 

all wor^m®*i?“ forgotten that 

and m ordl^ ’J® duty of service, 

tbe diTins 1 to realise and approach 
airweh-fP t*’' "ater and the 

and Sore ^«P ‘1*'” <^l'an 

OQnntrv imi*'! beallhlul The more our 
more ‘ts powers of sool, the 

practice. become its outwanJ 

oionsnes. ‘oner illumination of coos 
bot all ** “°t oaly tta object, 

I’as, la means of all true worship 

ness of 41 ?*^ given place to the gross 
repetition nnd deadness of mere 

•Ian of nnf *’**^“® . m these 

anwillinp'®L*P‘"*°“* sluggishness, 1 am 
prachceoo. ° ai^oept these mechanical 
It IS absnrri ? P^^?*a“cnt feature of India 
that as well founded the 

procures for a particular stream 

financestn^ bather and millions of 

stance nr..i”-i^ more favourable circum 
^^0 after I f ^®'^®blc accommodation in 
*och a 1 “ble to respect 

iitl as something admirable 
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But my reverence goes out to the man 
who when taking an immersion, can 
KceiTc the water upon his body, and into 
his mind as well, m a devout spirit -for 
him the grimy touch of habit has not 
been able to tarnish the everlasting 
mystery which is m fire and earth water 
and food , he has overcome, by the sensi 
tiveness nf his soul the gross materialism 
—the spirit of contempt, of the average 
mao which impels the latter to look unon 
water as mere liquid matter 
So long as man was unable to realise 
an all pervadmg law m the material 
world, his knowledge remained petty and 
unfruitful But the modern man feels 
himself united to the universe by physical 
laws governing all This is Science’s 
great achievement 

The quest which India set to herself 
was to realise the same unity in the realm 
of the spint, that is to say, m its com 

S icteness Such union enables us to see 
[im m all who is above all eke And the 
wisdom which grew up m the quiet of 
the forest shade came out of the reali 
sation of this Greater than all la the 
heart of the all 

Let no one think that I desire to extol 
this achievement, as the one and the only 
consummation I would rather insist on 
the ineihaostible variety of the human 
race, which does not grow straight up, 
like a palmyra tree on a single stem, but 
like a banian tree spreads itself m ever new 
trunks and branches Alan's history is 
organic and deep seated life forces work 
towards its growth It is hopeless to 
cater to some clamorous demand of the 
moment, by eudeavounng to fashion the 
history of one people on the model of 
another,— however fiourishing the latter 
may be A small foot may be the sign 
of aristocratic descent, bat the Chinese 
womans artificial attempt has only 
resnlted in cramped feet For India to 
force herself along European lines of 
growth would not make her Europe, but 
only a distorted India 

That IS why we must be careful to-day 
to try to find out the principles, by means 
of which India will be able for certain to 
realise herself That principle is neither 
commercialism, nor nationalism It is 
tinircrsabsm It is not merely self deter* 
minvtion. but selfconqnest and selMedi 
caUon This was recognised and followed 
m India’s forests of old , its truth was 
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declared in the Upanisbat and expounded 
lu the Gita , the Lord Buddha renounced 
the w orld that he might make this truth a 
hons-hold word for all raanl ind , Kabir, 
Nanak nud other great spirits of India 
continued to proclaim its message India’s 
gr'-id achievement, which is still stored 
d“ep Within her heart is waiting, to unite 
within itself Hindu Moslem Buddhist, 
and Christian no*- by force, not by the 
apathy ol resignation, but in the harmony 
of '’c’lve CO operation 

An almost impossible task has been set 
to India by her Providence, a task given 
to no oiher great countries in the world 
Among her children and her guests differ 
ences in race and language, religion and 
so-^ial ideals are as numerous as great, 
and she has to achieve the difficult unity 
which has to be true in spite of the sepa 
rateness that is real The best and the 
greatest of her sons ha\e called us in 
immortal words to realise the unity of 
souls in all human beings and thus fulfil 


the highest missioir of our history , bat 
we have merely played with their words 
and we have rigidly kept apart man from 
man, and class from class, setting np 
permanent barriers of indignity between 
them We remained unconscious of the 
suicidal consequence of such division* 
so long as we lay stationary in the tor 

por of centuries, but when the alien 
world suddenly broke upon our sleep and 
dragged ns on in its impetus of movement 
our disjointed heterogeneity set up mits 
lumbering unwieldiness an internal clash 
and crush and unrhythmic stagger which 
IS both ludicrous and tragic at th^ame 
moment So long as we disregard or 
misread the message of our ancient forest, 
the message of all pervading truth m 
humanity, the message of all comprcben 
sive union of souls which rises above all 
diflerences and goes deeper than rnere 
expediency, we shall have to go on suSer 
mg sorrow after sorrow and endle«9 
bumihatiOD, and in all things futility 


life historv of frogs and toads 


F rogs and Toads are in many res 
pcctsiotermediate between Reptiles 
and Fishes From their mode oflile 
apprcpn^tely calM 

Frogs and Toads are distributed all 
over the world eaeept the polar regions 
They are most abundant in the tropical 
and sub tropical regions , and as they 
are not marine m their habits, even a 

cicnt to limit their habitat When thev 
oreur on islands it is probable either that 

that ‘""Is or 

^at there has been a comparatively re 
separation from the mainland^ In 
nbsolulely desert districts niso thev ate 
"5’’" ■" 'ountnes ^heS 


South America , and it is not a little re 
markable that some of the largest forms 
are inhabitants of islands They 
represented by about a thousand specie* 
When the autumn sets in Frogs se CK 
out suitable places m which to pass the 
winter Moss lined crannies and hollows 
in the stumps of trees are the places 
favored , and there they remain till the 
spnng recalls them to activity 

During this period of hibernation these 
creatures are in a state of torpor, the 
mouth and nostrils are closed and rM 
piration is all but absent, being earned 
on then entirely by means of the skm 
Only healthy Frogs can successfully with 
stand the ngours of the winter, the weak , 
lings die during their hibernation 

With the advent of the spnng these 
Frogs issue from their hiding places ano 
congregate in considerable numbers m 
the ponds and there they commence to 
spawn Cunously enough the same 
water is chosen year after year, and too, 
the same part of the pond 



life history op frogs A.\D TOAU3 



Egg* ofFrQgj~p,„t stage 


j',"' 'SSs lo the 
Jot tnore thoY. black mass 


?ot more than 1. ® 

long:estdim^n..*^° a half in 

^“bber 9oi“'“l ° la tacky like 


^“f>ber solution anH^*^ 

^tjoftiny et ’hfnrJ «« aqaan 

P«Med toeitL^ tightly 

to a nuantf^^'h'^ tackiaesa is*^ due 

each sphere gdatme 


f^'ach sphere 'tvur.: 1“ gcmtm. 

Ktlatiae faoi^i, '^ater tbu 

5°«Ma ahSoX^^W.trater and be 


®°«Ma almnJJ ttt'fofbs water and be 
* ^«XT effipifP* becoming tberebr 

'* »«ty poronf It * gelatine coeeriog 
*««*? thereh* V the water fre? 

""■'not sn^oie o?'"* ''■' 'fS> "'“> a 
F«tr, ojjmJ/,, °i ““JS™ dissolved m 


The 


C-- « '-'“ Fr-'h'e'o'ra, Z 

black e^s gladly prey on the 

^tie spl^n?, °ot thus prevented 

^bere it cannot *°“® shallow 

inch Of ee. u_?°t sink more than half «« 


=:»=3^^ri 

Sr^e3f 

hornj beak hke mouth®/formed'’ °°‘’ “ 
.ng TIT,; T%ZTtI£Z.;lT';, 

the surface to eeemse Its sew power Vf 

KTh?l^e?.-aVr‘r i-[Fi 

.%^:Shif.o"Ke;.h“e"?aS"i"«T 
wayb, altenrate eap“„r„“Sd loS 
tton oftheeanty ofAe ehest and & 

so to SMak, swollotv arr, takiar in 
Ship, and then elosing tT^Tth 

heptSV ope°n°'d?Itt ml,r.ae“n™ 

lh?n”-f ffifrhS' {“Ph^'h.bty of 


'«bor8oSow*s°‘‘ than hal. •*„ 

IirS the eggs 

*’^tchtbem « ‘be sna to 

““I; ■» lh„ absojphoa '°'°' '“"S''y 

J“ some ten rtt„e- 


In *“^*OTption 

eggs are°rf»,?'° “Ore after the 

Unroll bodies appear 

»bape^ change their sp^n 

the lelit* * j embryo tadpoles dc 
®«s. lo*« >« tongb 

sothn^^^^” shmy and mncilagi 


®”s. and' Its tongb 
^fus. so that^^^” mncilagi 

to leavY^ts J^ouog tadpole ts 
*lowIy “il® tbe spawn it is able to 
®®^|oto thf waJer^®^ through the jelly 

K?t»t?So°S,S'’Pf’'' ” a^aancns little 
and r*’-^ ^ and just a head 

•hSMLoa ’57PT tad bafl w.thaat “ 
It gland .^.1,,.^ ‘ Under its head is 

'"■bich secretes an adhesive sabs 



^ea of Frogi— Second »i 4 Jre /„ ,1 
Mack dot* b.rebecoae deTe^nJ *^*St the 

cloassted. Tciopcd snd ioiBe»tat 

By this time the nnw- .u 
hich the spawn wa* i^.ri Po=d 1 


which the spawn wa«®i^ri®^ pond m 
Ota., of wnjglrag blacL^ ¥1, .1 ’"tbras 


'••ngghag black Thf^ seething 

^vengers ot the pond fe^m^ ™ 

thing vegetable or aouni/^^V^hf,? 
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The Paradox Frog— Only 2 tnches when fall grown 
V lien it remains young it is bigger m size 
than lien it reaches its adult stage On 
this account it is known as the Parados 
Frog 

The Frogs display remarkable attention 
and care to their youngs 

The spur toed frogs lay large eggs 
singly The tadpoles which at birth have 
already lost their external gills, on the 
third day after leaving the eggs develop 



A Wlililtcted Tadpole and a full grown Frog 

n pair of barbels banging down from the 
corners of the month 

The Toad is a small family of the Frog 
tnbe characterized by the disc like form of 
the tongue, winch may be either free or 
adherent to the floor of the mouth Short 
hind limbs are the distingnishing chnrac 
tcristic of the Toad It is also distingn 
ishable by the absence of teeth m both 
jaws, and by the homontal pupil of the 
eye The Toads have an almost cosmopo 
litan distribution, with the exception of 
Madagascar, Australia, New c and 


the islands of the Pacific '' 4nd while the 
more typical forms are characterised by 
their terrestrial habits, rough skm, and 
creeping gait, so unlike that of the frogs 
others are burrowing and others again 
are thoroughly aquatic Those who are 
in the nabit of burrowing develop a 
tubercle on the head with a sharp edge 
and IS used in a shovel like Planner m 
excavate the burrow The disc 
toads are arboreal They are practicaiy 
harmless, though it is true that the sKre 
tion from its skia is acrid and imtating 
When alarmed or threatened with d^anger 
a toad immediately stops and puBa o 

its body to its utmostcapacity,atthe sa 
time causing the aend secretion 
from the pores of its skin, and 
discharging a pure limpid fluid 
special reservoir, and this is not unn 
IS commonly believed to be 

The eggs of the Toad difier from those 
of the Frog m that instead of foro»o| p 
irregular mass with their enclosing je* 
they are arranged in a regular, doao* 
and alternating senes in the form oi 
stnng which may be a yard or more * 
length These stnngs are Re»®rauy dep 

sited in the water about a fortnight law 

than the spawn of the frog , and it i9 “ 
till autumn that the young toads 
their metamorphosis and forsake , 
water From that of the frog, 
pole of the toad is distinguished by ' 
smaller size and blacker color . .j,. 

The vocal sac beneath the throat of t 
male is wanting m the common toad , 
There are some toads which havegam^j 
some distinguishing names from j 
their peculiarities, such as the Green To 
Natterjack Toad, Sharp nosed Toad , 
first named being the handsomest of ah , 
There is a kind of Toad, the ground 
color of the nnder surface of whose bo^ 
IS either yellow or orange, and is therefow 
known ns th«* Fire bellied Toad The colo 
of the belly depends on the station , to 
yclKiw bellied living in streams at a con 
siderable elevation in the mountain i 
while the orange bellied inhabits poho 
nnd rivers in the plains Another peenua* 
characteristic of this Toad is its dcatn 
feigning instinct When it is afraid of any 
real or imaginary danger it lies sprawhng 
on its back with its limbs ns rigid as 
though in the gnp of death Another 
peculiarity of the Fire bellied Toad is the 
great Size nttniaed by its tadpole which 
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j'JTI 

feWiil! 

lV>v , . ^.>1 // ,/?? 



Sbtrp-aeuil Trldagalar b<ad!tcl Prog 
“ furth«r charRCt^rsEed by the unusaal 
u«Telopm«Qt of Us tail 6o Thts frog ta 
flaknowD xo the Bntisb Isles but is 
cpmiBoa m maoy parts ot the European 
'-ontioeot trhence it extends eastwards 
wto Asia The skin of its back is warty 
Wg ts of oliTe*btowa color which may or 
®4yaotbc taatbled with black the skin 
the under parts is ecnooch and cither 
Jfilotv or orange csith black marblmgs 
t* Js further characterised by the tnan 
Stiiar form of the pupil ot the ere 

^any kinds of frogs spend their Iircs 
^ trees where there is no opportunity for 
the tadpoles to lire in water , but Nature 
‘S not to be bcafea by trifles of this kind 
®nti we accordingly find that theegesare 
®ach larger than usual thus perroittine 
the whole of the tadpole time being passed 
witbm the egg, and allowing the young 
to make their appearance m the world as 
'uli blown frogs Again a frog inhabiting 
dry districts m the Solomon Islands lays 
*ggs of the size of marbles ID rocky situa 
tiOD« from which also emerge in due 
conrseperfect/y formed frogs Other tree 
irogs take advantage of the moisture coo 
wntd in the cavities of the boughs or 
of the trees in which they dwell , 
that the tadpoles may undergo tbeir 
development either in little pools or id 

laas^s of froth 

The Pipiug frogs dig a hole id the 
ground near water hoe it with ft layer 
*cnni, upon which the eggs are deposit 
=0 and kit to hatch The nests seem, bow 
68H-3 


ever olw ays to be so placed that at a cer 
tarn se ison they will he flooded by the 
nse of the neighbouring water 

One kind of Rcazilian tree frog makes 
tegular pools of a ctreuKr form in the 
sbatlo*. borders ol ponds and swamps 
such pools being surrounded by a narrow 
mud wall about 4 inches m height and 
these ponds serve as nests for the tad 
poles bat wbat 13 most astonishing is the 
manner in which the frog smooths the 
mud viall with its hands as would a 
mason with his trowel The female under 
takes the entire task of building 

Another tree frog of Brazil has acquired 
the remarkable habit of depositing its 
eggs in the sheaths of old decaying leaves 
of bananas where even doting the hot 
hours of the day sufficient coolness and 
moisture are preserved These lumps are 
enclosed in a frothv white sobstanc* The 
tailed larvae ore seen struggling in this 
frothy mass if put into fresh water all 
will die in a few hours 

Stranger still is the development of 
the so called marsupial frogs of South 
America the females ol which have a long 
poucb lo tbe hmd part of the back wherein 
tbe fifteen or sixteen eggs ate placed by 
tbe male there to hatch and produce 
tadpoles which undergo tbe usual course 
of development 



ThcK burr horn* OQ ll>« r brads and po soaoos 
elanda »o Ibr r bod M their temper i* eery hot oad 
irritable 


Even this is surpassed in the case of Dar 
wins Frog of Chili the males of which 
taketheeggsiatoa special chamher in their 
throats there to remain till they develop 
into Wl formed frogs which appear to 
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fu«e wTiich would decaj* and poison the 
water were it not removed by them. These 
tadpoles also con<?titute the staple food 
of the carnivorous creatures which share 
their haunts, such as fishes, newts and 
the numerous water insects. 



With the loss of the external gtlls the 
black color ot the tadpole begins to 
change : its body becomes closely dotted 
with minute golden spots, which as time 
goes on gradually expand, and give the 
creature the familiar browm color. This 
admirably protects it from unwelcome 
observations while lying at the bottom 
of a muddy pond 

The tadpole grows very rapidly, and 
after a few weeks the hind toes become 
visible at the root of the tail, and the 
front legs begin to develop withm tbe 
gill chamber although as yet invisible 
from outside Steadily these legs lengthen 
and grow stouter and by the middle of 
June the hind pair become folded in the 
position so characteristic of a Frog Then 
the left fore-leg suddenly pushes its way 
out through the gill hole, but the right 
one has to forcibly make an exit in the 
skin, and consequently appears some 
hours later. The little creature is now a 
veritable Frog, but with a tadpole’s tail 
But as soon aa it is the proud possessor 
of four legs the tail begins to wither. A 
sort of inflammation sets in at tbe tip 
and gradually the tail shortens to a 
stump, and in three or four days is absorb- 
ed and so vanishes altogether 

The number of toes m the (rocs and 
tends IS nlitnys file („ „ („ the 

toe. are furnished with clnw.like nails : 
Uie toes are otUn connected by webs, 


sometimes carrying adhesive discs on the 
lower surface. , - i * 1 ,. 

The little frog now wanders into tne 
grass at the waterside feeding on tl^ t 7 
insects it meets with. A summer s?®” . 
will cause the simultaneous exit 


thousands of these young 


ponds. Henceforth 
creature, not an aquatic one. . , 

The frog restricts itself to an . 
diet and its food must always be f , 
alive. He sits with great stolidity 
the moving small creature comes i 

range. Then the tip of the long ®., 
tongue is shot out with lightning rap J 
and returned instantly as if by ® z* 
with its quarry adhering. The j 

■w’ell-developed and thick, filling the ^ 
space between the jaws and • 

of a large amount of very quick mot « 

it is fixed to the inner side of the 
of the lower jaw’, with its tip 
dowrn the throat. Tbe tongue is 


an organ for holding its prey ” 
organ of taste. It is wanting in one g r 
offrogs In some the tip of the toogu 
IS notched. 

In Frogs and Toads the lower 
is very generally toothless ; but the 0 ^ 
jaw and even the palate may be arm 
with teeth. Tbe teeth are small, sjmP 
and pointed, being adapted for hoio b 
and not for masticating. 


than 



Ejut* of Frog*— Fourth 
ore about to come out bj 
egg •hell*. 


Now tbe 


The brain of Frogs and Toads is o 
very low tj pe. Their eyes are large an 
very highly developed, generally po**®* ‘ 
ingtw’o lids, of which the lower o®* . 
larger and thinner than the upper, n 
more or less transparent. In some v 
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papil of the eye IS horizontal and in some 
Tcrtical the pnpil of the eye of the Fire 
bellied Fro^ is tnangalar and that of 
the Spar toed tongaeless Frog circular 



Tb« EtoIoI 08 of tbe Feog — <1) Ntwfy 1» d tgjt* 
(21 D««lQp«a «gg» (31 Thedt^loped l»n3e « th o 
(4) tadpole* (o add 6{ Tadpole* 

« th braneb Qg gill* (7 to 13) Sereral (tape* n 
etoloUofl ot the (rag from ti tadpole aeaga to a 
fcrarfoottd fro; ctage 

The tkia ot frogs and toads arc porous 
aad they do not dnok water through 
their month bsticahibe moisture through 
the pores of thetc mtegumeat Moisture 
isessenttat to their existence and if they 


log of the frog ts principally tittered The 
males Ii-itc a globular sac on cachsde 
of the head open ng by a slit behind the 
aoglc of the mouth which produces the 
croaking The croaking of a number of 
frogs can be heard from long distances 
The croaking of the Bull frog is consider 
able ifl TOlume as other frogs are mere 
dev arfs compared to their b g forms Their 
croakiog can 
be heard for 
a distance ol 
several m 5cs 
The Bull 
frog IS up 
wards of 9 
inches in 
length exclu 
sice of the 
legs It takes 
twoyears to 
attain its full 
gr 0 w t h 
There is a eJsss oi frogs called Piping frogs 
from their loud p pe I ke croaking The 
Grasshopper Frog denres its name from 
its p erciog stndent cry which resembles 
the no sc of its insect name sake it is fond 
of resting on the leaves of aquat c plants 



A well derefeped tadpole 


atmo«phefe they soon 


'd-4j 1 

4-"'* . 

- . 


jonog froj? 


A tadpoU of tlie Parado«Frog— 10 nche* long ihttBJbfng? aches 


members of the class as 
nV.f j localities are mostly noctmoal 

sunshine and wandenng abroad 
u ^ obtain moisture from dew 
•a three seasons if it escapes tb« 

1. f*,P‘‘ts many enemies our frog will 
tf ^ble to breed and then 

».n * ^atea arc still kind it may Irve on 
rear- *^*^be3 the age ol seven or eight 

Dunog the breeding season the croak 


The male frogs croak m order to make 
known their presence to the female 
A kind of Frog of South America m the 
tadpole stage attains the enormous length 
of ten inches and of th s no Jess than 
scvcB inches is taken up by the tail Vs 
the animal nears maturity this ta 1 slowly 
shnnks so tl at by the t me tl e adult 
tailless stage IS attained the total length 
of the animal does not exceed two and a 
half laches J Thus this creature gre 
it were backwards that i5 to 
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Rkxp the usual tadpole stage and even 
tu illy hop out of their father's mouth to 
try th-^ir own. luck la the world The 
sp-cial breeding pouch in the gullet of the 
Frog communicates with the mouth by 
ineans of a pair of in the floor of the 

mouth, one on each side of the tongue 
The nursery arrangement which obtain 
in the Surinam Toad a Tropica! South 
American species is very peculiar These 
toads inhabit the hottest and dampest 
districts of th® Guianas and Brazil and 
nev“r voluntarily leave the water during 
the dry season when many of the ponds 
and pools give out they are compelled 
to bury themselves in the mud They 
awake however with the coming of the 
rainy season, and then commence the busi 
ness of spawning in the flooded forests 
In the spawning season the skin of the 
hack of the female becomes very much 
thickened and softened After spawning 
the female by a special arrangement 
deposits the spawn on the lower part of 
her own back The eggs are then pushed 
forward, one by one by the male and 



Tl,, To.d -0= ,1, 

wBi h ntc the ontterrof tt* josngi 


gradually pressed down so as to cauw 
them to ‘Sink into the soft and 
skm until they become completely ounM 
When development has taken place tat 
young toad becomes enclosed m a pocket 
like cavity furnished with a thin lid o a 
shining homy substance^ In tnese 
the young toads undergo their full develop- 
ment not emerging until they are 
ture replicas of their parents As a ru 
from sixty to seventy oflspriog 


are 


irum ssixLY tu S v„i. 

developed in the back of each female, 

10 some instances the 


number may be 

increased to so many as one hundred an 
twenty , the whole process of develop- 


ready to emerge, the’ young 
not appear to require any assistance, e 
pushing off the lid of its cell by thurst^g 
forth its head or a leg, and then proc 


forth its head or a leg, 
ing to climb out . . . . t,. 

After the young have /the 


Iter lue youu^ imvc 
outer layer of the skin of tbe back of 
le dries up and is shed, while 


female dries up — 

honeycomb like cells gradually close 
the position of each being maxcatea j 
a small pimple like elevation 

This IS an ugly looking creature, S 
one of the larger members of the group 
It has a depressed and triangular Lw i 
with small beady eyes and some . 

mg flaps or filaments of skin on the npp 

lip, at the gape of the mouth, and . 
of the eyes It has very distinctivestar 
expansions on the tips of the front to 

which are quite separate from each ot » 

and likewise the fully webbed hind * 
each armed with a claw The skin cov 

jng the back of the broad depressed no y. 
like th^t of the head, is dark blacki 
brown in color and dotted o\er wi 
small tubercles, but on the under sntio 
IS whitish sometimes with a brown * 
along the middle Each of the tuberc 
orpapillmon the skin of both 
the head, body and limbs is armed _ 
minute horny spine, some of them bei g 
also provided with a poison gland at ti 
base There are likewise four rows 
larger poison glands on both aspects 


the body , 

If the mouth of one of these toads 


II luc muucu oi one oi tuva*. , i.i- 

opened, It will be seen to be complC‘CT 
devoid of both tongue and teeth, 
the place of the latter is taken m the 
by iiomy plates The lack of a 
—although not of teeth— is shared by a 
allied Afneau family of frogs 
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Poffy Progs 

There e*\st3 in the island Of Ceyloa a 
jpecies of fr^ belonging to the same 
ffoup as the Flyvag Frog of Java to which 
t^Dc eggs to the oumber of about a score 
become attached to the skin of the voder 
sarlace of the body of the female oo wb cb 
alter hatchiog they leave small shallow 
pits 

It » a remarkable arcomstance that 
white jQ some lepreseotatives of the great 
tfibe of frogs and toads the care of the 
ygs IS confided to the female who may 
oerelop special structural modification for 
t«if accommodatiofl in other species this 
office IS nndertakeo by the male alone 
who may likenise possess special appli 
ttaceato aid him m the task The best 
examples of this species arc Darwins 
Progs of Cbih described before and the so 
called Midwife Toad of France and South 
ern Europe 

Unlike the great majonty of frogs and 
toads which deposit their spawn in water 
the female Midwife Toad lays a long 
string of from about twenty to fifty eggs 
on land in early spring is she lays them 
*he IS closely attended by her partner 
who when the whole string is completed 
proceeds to attach the mass to his bind 
by thrusting hia feet into the midst 
t»hen the packing IS completed the eggs 
lona a grape like mass covering the npper 
part of the hind legs and loin* In proper 
tion to the size ol the parent toads the 
which are bright yellow m color arc 
^oiarkablj large hen fully laden with 
“IS burden with which however he gets 
about actively enough the male Midwife 
tctirea to his usual abode which may be,a 


hole in the ground or n chink between the 
ston 3 m a heap or a wall where be has 
to get through a period of about three 
weeks before the tadpoles make their ap 
pearance 

In order to prevent the precious eggs 
from drying up the carefal parent makes 
most of his peregrenations abroad in 
search of food by night and if he finds 
thateven tbs care does not keep them 
sufficiently mo st be refreshes them by an 
occasional bath in the nearest stream or 
poof 

When the three weeks of probation are 
over some instinct impels the burdened 
father to take to the water and when 
once there the tadpoles bite their way 
through the tough envelope m wh cb the 
eggs are wrapped and make their appear 
ance 10 the outer world Whereas ordio 
ary tadpoles are at first provided with 
branching external gills in tbe tadpoles 
of the M dvvife Toad these g IIs of which 
there is onlv one oo each side are (bed 
before batching and replaced by internal 
ones which again give place in due course 
to lungs After the cares of the nursing 
periol are over the male loses his voice 



The Ply op Frog of Jots 

Tb«y dtKend ftom ihe tree In s slant op d rcctlon 
taUBjog Aid Q tbli net on tbe r itebb«d feet are 
Of oneb help to them wblch aerrei tbe parpoee of no 
QUAX « ’is* 

which is not resumed till the following 
February when it is continued till August 
Tbe arboreal frogs have large discs at 
the cods of tbe toes usually although 
smaller discs are met with id certain pure 
]y aquatic species One of the roost c in 
ons and interesting tree frogs is the Fly 
log Frog of Java and Borneo which comes 
down in a slanting direction from a high 
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snakes — both poisonous and harmless— 


ofthe same country. ^ 

In all the frogs and toads the skin is 


tree as if it flew. Its toes are very long, 

-and fully webbed to their extremity, so 

that when expanded they ofier a surface — - - 

much larger than that of the body ; the furnished with glands secretly g ... 

fore-legs are also bordered by a membrane, or less milk-like fluid; the 

and the body is capable of considerable 
inflation. The body is about 4 inches 
long, while the w'ebs of each hmd-loot 
when fully expanded covers a surface 
of 4 square inches and the webs of 



Tree Frogs. 

arcord.Dg to the.r 

One of the Cingalese members ofthe 
genus possesses m a high degree the facul- 
ty of changing its hues. Where there is 
the greatest variety and brilliancy of color 
among the forest trees, the tree-frogs 
tims brilliant and variid 

Lenf.frogs from 

cord'ine''to^'.'h'^* changs their colour ac- 
cording to the nature of their habitat : 
the tree-frogs harmonise with the foliage 
among which they dwell Tn 
a certaia toad s^afarte. to 
ordinary dcRrcc the colorntiou 


or less miiif-iiKe nuiu ; tuc viayv* — 
fluid secreted by these glands is exude 
during excitement, and is endued v.u 
more or less poisonous properties, bei^ 
intended to serve as a means of delenw. 
When introduced into the circulation this 
venom acts as a powerful poison, an 
the secretion of a South American speei 
is employed by the Red Indians to P®*® 
spears and arrows used inkilHng monkey • 
There are various kinds of frogs 
very peculiar forms and namM mt 
their characteristics, such as the Nar- 
row-mouthed frogs, Short-headed frogs, 
the Sharp-nosed frogs, the ^Horned 
frogs. In the Narrow-mouthed ff®?® . 

mouth is extremely narrow. The Sho 
headed frogs have very plutnp bodies, 
indeed, when the body is P'*®®® , a;_ 

its fullest extent, they more resemble mo ♦ 
rubber balls than frogs. The Sharp-nos 
frog has a very large triangular nea . 
ornamented with prominent ndges, an 
terminating in front in a pointed Wp 
skin ; similar flaps occupying the CT*® 
and the mouth have an enormous c^ ' 
city; in color it is very variable, in 

Horned frogs or toads are 
alike for their large size and bniua 
coloration, as well as for the‘enorfflo 
dimensious of their mouths and tn 
flerce and carnivorous habits; the bra * 
lian horned frog is the largest represent^ 
live of the genus, which attains as 
as 8 inches in length, and is one of t 
most handsomely ornamented of t 
genus ; in some the upper eyelid is P*'®? j * 
ed into a horn-like appendage, 
some it is triangular and only 
pointed • the skin is covered with tnberci 
above and granules below, surmount^ 
by a bony shield on the back ; they a 
exceedingly bold and ferocious, flyiat ^ 
fiercely at any one who attacks them aa ' 
maintaining their hold with the teoamy 
of a bull-dog, at the same time 
a kind of barking cry ; on other 
f;hey give vent to a peculiarly deep bei - 
like note ; when in repose they are m 
habit of burying themselves in the sm 
with only the top of the back exp?®, J 
in which state they arc almost^ invisible , 
in this position they lie in wait for ti^* 
prey, which includes other frogs, biros 



famiit*'^° toa'is nor of frogs The 

oS=T 07er Earow, the 

Gainea America, and New 

denll an adult toad-frog ts sud. 

likefhp pinched, it utters a cry 

tiSe of a kitten, at the same 

stron^°l!^«°^ ^ pungent Tapour with a 
evM ufhich makes the 

iatendpifi^'^’ being apparently 

wtwded as a means of defence 
home frogs are edible. 

All these characteristics and pecnliar- 


t’ACHMARal 


4C3 

acknowledge that froM 
and toads are really some of the mo^ 
manrellous of all animals ; for what can 
^ more wonderful than the developmea? 
purely aquatic vegetable-feeding 
long-tailed tadpolf 
amphibious carnirorous lung, 
w i^our.Iegged tailless frog <fr 
toad ? Not less remarkable is the shorten 
mg of the intestinal canal as the creature 
habS" '""‘"'“'•““s 'O'- carn.vorons 

ClIARi; BANDYOPADIirAY, 


PACHMARHI 


ordinary natravelled Indian Pachmarbi insummerfrotn the.„ j. 
Pachmarbi IS a mere name Every plains, but 

■«:|E3S3~^ S^SSSL^-iS 


. ♦Cr-’rT . ?j “Otor from 
I the G I P Railway but the 


airi ' Musourr.e, Ootcomuod 

«apit^a being the summer 

the Impena or one or ether of 

India governments to 

reiidf^^ *?° doubt the snmtner 

Centrarpr®^*^® commissioner of the 

it fa™„ that has not made 

Ind^^ V lOTcrs of hill-stations in 

situated i ‘ *bis picturesque little town 
ia the M»K A (altitude 3500 feet) 

Dosse«^“^^‘^'° ‘be Satpura range 

and remarkable sceoe^ 

of wt"p 'I®” hands of lovera 

in the fa'^bmarhi is not a hill station 
are hn°!*i“''b‘‘=b Darieeling and Simla 
comn, “'‘tber can it, I think, 

heith?" r"i‘b the minor Himalayan 
from^fh Solon, Dharampnr or Kasanh 
ofvb™atc. It only 
dnn^4L 0^^ shelter to Europeans 
_f .?S the not too long summer months 
♦. ‘br Central Provinces. Its average 
I5,“P«ratnrc is only 10* less than that of 
«,♦!. f*?sbangabad district in which it is 
* and in this respect I think the 

be much differ motor charges an. .. »i. 

a.»alar„ 'I 'S''"!! 

® out the only thing which diQerentiates 



* ®e?S«r, Pachcaarhl. 


SKfi? .tnL'pl f’ pS'.a%”?c® 

-hid. th,, atouoa tS, 
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Pachman contains sone rnmarlabte 
<cenerj Ibe general outlook of the 
place however is not very prepossessing 
Once the town is reached you feel as 
if you were still in the plains though 
hills surround you on all sides Tne 
town 15 situated practically on a flat hill 
top many square miles m dimensions of 
which 23 are occupied by this sanitarium 
The whole place has the appearance of 
a big park, extending over many miles, 
faeautitully kept The roads are nicely 
laid over a large country co\ered with 
’green verdure and clumps of Harra (Ter 
minahn chebula) and Jamun Eugenia 
Jambohna) trees The Saj and Sal also 
abound m the place 



L itle 1 all Dot ng the Ra at Paetimarbi. 


*t- Darjeeling and see 

the Birch hill park he has only to stretc 
the scenery over a flat country in orde 
to get nn idea of the general appenranc 
of the parks of I'achmarhi — though i 


mast be admitted that there is nothing 
of the grandeur of the Birch hill park m 
Pachmarhi . 

In describing Pachmarhi one cannot 
miss the caves of Pachmarhi (the P3,n 
Math! or five huts) from which tne 
place derives its name These are 
group of fine ancient caves hewn in 
small hill rising openly from one 
part of the plateau Hindu 
claims these caves as one ot the pia 
where the Pandava brothers sojoarnm 
during the period of their secret wander 
mgs, but some claim for them a BuddhisUc 
origin The caves have been cut out ol 
solid rock and one wonders whether 
Pandavas would have taken so 
pains over a temporary hiding place . 

The outstanding features of 
scenery are however its waterfalls a 
Khuds The waterfalls are numerous 


and imposing and I have not seen 


the like 


of them in Daijeelmg nor heard of 
the other hill stations whicbcould comps 
with these These falls are percpoial, out 
m the rainy season they are really super 
In summer it is delightful to 
one of these jets of water and bave 
refreshing shower bath , 

The Kbuds of Pachmarhi are however 
more remarkable than its w ater falls o 
its parks They are a great deal mo 
than what we understand by fbe exp« 
Sion in Darjeeling or other hiU station 
They are not merely abrupt and prccip 
tons descents on a hillside 
vast and unexpected ravines or ratne 
clefts in the solid rock which seam 
edges of the scarp, some of them reaching 
m sheer descent down to the level of tu 
plains They look more like anaent ston 
imilt fortresses— so well hewn and symme 
tncal the rocks look — than a mere freak o 
dame nature You come across one o 
these on the way from Pipana to 
Pachmarhi about 10 miles fron the latter 
place It IS remarkable for its symmetrica 
appearance and great perpendicular 
height , t 

But the most remarkable Is the AndebKO 
(Haadi Kho popularly called) which bcyios 
a mile to the east of the village and fons *'5“* 
lato the Deowa vallej Lookio^ o^er its . 

eye lo«ei luelf in tie vast profnodity ^ U 
ind ^o-colonrtd specks at the bottom tepreseot « 
mauKO trees of sixty or etj^hty feet In heisnt 
fa ot sonnd of moDing water r ses on tbe soo^o 
the wind from the abyss The only s gn ol life ** 
ocens onal fl Kbt of bine p geons swinniSK 
the faee of other ellfl and circling ronnd On snspeoa® 



PACHMIRHI 


I>an«I,=/2 

;r,r“, 5f. ■" ■“■ sr.!rS "f, .b/ a .s“ 

in?dfs?n°M''l3f Ca V''’''^' 'wraogS'or'tte 8“®'“'” 

scot.P«, Ip Captain Forsvth the which abound in /.t.«£. ® Bjgnonia 


- the 
High 


place by piIenmQ °1*. considered a sacred 
these soots of , mn ^ remarkable how 
hatebfen ta/rWr^'^A grandeur 

fethersls Scr^ nT°'’‘ f®" 

tothem?n the^l£l T*^ 

no sacrilege rA ,°^"’'S'on There is 

egelook ifnnn*t^®'° of the modem 

«cullr eve RnS'/if °“>y a 

forasPo^sajs“'’'®^“° possible 

»», b,ypaH;" '"“b' bl. 

k ~ 

na° ireU° = “pP^ 'tS'nq'Stfc 

raaia PaA ^"^^eaflords a fine paoo 
borers fine fac lities to 

golflfn®. the 

ooeof the ^ new of 

I have , J P' Pachmarbi 

>>kea m^ A‘h Pachmarh, ,s more 

“ore S.‘“ this ,s true in 

gfoeral ^ot only 19 ,ts 

other *wetrkno”""t, *•*' 

^^arjeehr,^ kno wn hill stations such as 

districts i® l*he the terai 

‘he Eastern 

®'lthA^« ‘han a hill station You £ad b 
Sal tuV^P"^®* trees flourishing there the v 
Kmi.'’"''”!'” .'b/ Horn the nianjjo 

^“b f “ *> “"■< 'b' '‘Msl 

and the ^h’‘^ coniferous trees the pines 
coianTpf. of various description 

ofthfl^i contrast No doubt a few 
’Variety of trees have been 
bniM,„„ “l^O'rt the Tehs I Court 

alo” *fiem It is m Olympi 


which abound in eve“5''nook^and‘^"°°'^ 
ofDirteehnE? Vn,, f!,sei ““Okand corner 
Orel, J. ,„‘°,L nnh?e“.^l”' Dahlias and 



1 ‘V'^ “ostJv 

reties (of Deurobiui 


’oly two 


as 1 ciofd eie'^^ri" Or"h°d”s‘‘ „'e“‘'“ - '“> 

-fd^'-ft rr 4“h'¥°™ 


toarhi bills 

body has made invest gYtions in"'*!'’ “.“J' 
and whether a Hooker has 1,^! \ I’oe 
the Satpura L lls found for 

I shall now close with « r 

«''"-’‘aar°,h'” •I'" S °y»P“ b\^T„tV4p°»p1*''“»'b, 'yheTo"^ 

‘■at Pa^ui trees would flourish attractions of tbflffl i ofthecfa.rf 

some wo?5,ffr'‘'‘ d° though and you don t find fidl station 

tL„ T wo™*" thronging ti,. P’^turesque h^n® 

ere 19 also a total absence of those attire on marLt^d^s “ ‘fi«r gal 


•you hear the 
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solemn music 'of the hill-men echoing In 
the hills in the evening ns they rctarn 
home after the day's work.! In Pachmarhi 
you find the slovenly and ill-clad labourers 
from the plains doing all the manual work 
and there is no respectable Indian popula- 
tion except a few Bohra shop-keepers 
and contractors. In season time you may 
come across the secretariat “Baboo" or an 
occasional Indian sojourner from the 
plains. No well-to-do Indian (with the 
exception of one or two gentlemen) has 
built his own house in Pachmarhi and 
Cantonment authorities would not, I am 
told, encourage private buildings owned 
by Indians. The Begum of Bhopal hag 
built a residence here but I do not know 
of any other Indian potentate having 
done this. You do not find any trace of 
the aristocracy ot C. P. in Pachmarhi. The 
Bunglows are mostly owned by Europe- 
ans and they are •neither cheap nor easily 
available to Indians, The native part of 
the town (.the portion outside the can- 
tonment limits) is insignificant and it 
would not be worth while for anybody 
to go and live there. Nor do I think, are 


decent houses available in this part of 
the town. The few respectable lodging 
houses are owned by Bohras who lire^nd 
have their shops there. 

The annual Mahadeo fair draws a large 
number of people to Pachmarhi hills from 
the neighbouring plains and* the_ picture 
reproduced shows a characteristic group 
of pilgrims. 

The kind of bullock carts which ply be- 
tween PipariaandPachtnarhi have low tops 
and are drawn by trotting bullocks which 
go very fast and one very different from the 
bollock carts one comes across in Bengal. 
Undoubtedly the Bengal vehicles are better 
huilt, more commodious, but they are 
rather slow-movingvehicles compared with 

the C. P. carts. There is a type of beggars 
here found in C. P. alone. These people 
in their begging uniform go about the 
streets ringing a bell and get doles of flouf 
and grain unasked from householders. The 
monk 1ms his cowl and the beggar must 
have his uniform. Respectability JS a 
veritable fetish ! 

B.C. 


THE entangled ONE 


Lo I we are treading the broad and soft 
summer road, strong sunlight surging 
around us as we go. 

Adtrwe see tfle giYttering ocean, whose 
glory hath no end, but meltetb into the 
blue of heaven. 

Afar we see the splendour of high moun- 
tains that shine as eternal signals 
through the mist of the plains. - 

And our hearts are so full that our rejoicv 
lag ceaselessly overfloweth in song. 

Yet thou, dear comrade, art struggling 
deep in the thorns, whence is no way 
out of darkness and misery. Fighting 


the sharp and clutching bonds, thou dost 
but wound and fetter thyself the more. 

Stand where thou art in great hope, and 
we wiff cut a way for thee with swonis 
of sunlight. 

Wait in good heart and we will bear thee 
forth and lay tbee by a stream on the 
green wayside, that thou mayst wash, 
away. thy pain, and rest, comforted by 
them that pass by with shining faces. 

For if thou canst not look upon that gioi-y 
of the sea, what availeth our going 
thither ’ 

E. E. Speight. 



and they haietikfn ^.f ^0“ 

power to w tif-.* “'““s myour 

finished while at ttn. ^ *'aally dead and 
that all sorts of t J *""'• y°“ thmk 

the benefit of t?,l ^ II ‘*°°e for 

Hrapi'lEl's r*?!"? '°' P>“‘»tioii 

«> «"d vo„ '""P discfssrf 

ttall ikoold l.t. , “ “ “ P'oj'ct 

It IS a, / fe*" >" P"‘ wto practice 
'» tlcsc i.S, P">J“' “Pt can 

wseralnaTons^ Ts I' ttiaugiirated for 
■a tsar "m! “■' difficulties 

the erare dfffi ^• ''* e'”'”II «l all 

steel of th? lioL’’^ tibtainins the see 
d'fflciilS If "S’* It'^d of Nurses the 
tecaam andL^a^'Pd, ^tlrsea irbo will 

These difficnltiMV° P^\“tation Hospitals 
are rery rtal ” ‘“^S'aary, they 

"■d?°tJS,'d°'‘'L*i''''’ PCift that the 

PWTide? for^ & “ff7 «“a‘°'ng to be 
*ere, and hi- " , *^*0 tbey 

year, and the'^m*! *“ numbers each 
^««s not ,lr,tfi 5 P’°Ter is thinking that 
'“ProTemiatl ^°.*P«"'^‘og money on 
chan«”“/°t* when he does not see any 
JinproTempItV'^e.®”’!® * whom those 
t^esirable thofifTh*^fi, confer a benefit 
°"e cannot ^ pronsion would be 
'3‘fficuUy“of.t. h practical 

Pt the present , ™e^ '""‘’"'I' '“”"1 
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• present time 

“at”jirhaie''ws/,°° “P'PP’ '"’P' 


that Toi. Is- " /on express --r- 
cies You °° minor inaccora 

yonr rpne^jL* u’5®"® t’or sayincthat 


^°°r reports h-l ' sayinfr that 
stamp ^7 OP'QIOD the 

partisan ,o propaganda of the blind 
*aid toh’a*Ji “P the evils 

that von ^^o“ght in this Colony 

anv purposely oblivious to 

accrued to t advantaees that have 

‘‘blivi^*°,|®“'g«^nts in Fiji, or ,f not 
*“ so ^udmni!?n“’ are displayed 

appear manner as to make it 

•a oi^l benefits have rcsolted 

not hrtsw.s. * treatment meted ont and 
the Dart or *1,°^ desire or effort on 
them authority to compass 

aiost mnt'is ’a India are for the 

Worst wish to believe the 

P®rty 


Partv ’nn.k L ’ because they are of the 
'^•>9 wi^clftl to put an end to 

winch they believe to exist from - 


pnnine wish to improve matters, others 
from interested motives oioers 

I must not omit to comment on vrmr 
Kmark, on the subject of a MeJ.cal 
Officers report on Venereal Disease fa 
puncil paper No 5i. It appears to bf 
^»^ter says 

what he does he says so having m mind 
women to men amongst 
those who immigrate, ond not that it is 
h s opinion that every Indian woman nj 
i-iji has to serve three • indentured men’ 
as you wish your readers to think that 
ne means, and by so doing gravelv 
sing the characters of many hundreds o^f 
decent and respectable Indian women in 
the Colony 

lou say that you have seen the Secre 
tary of State while on his visit I think 
that It IS a misfortune for the Colonv that 
It IS not possible for him or for a represen 
Utiveto come and see for himte/f how 
matter stand for I do not see how he 
can form judgment from bearipg but one 
side of the question “tone 

I ours faithfully, 

^^^****®® make what use youlikeof this ” 
inose who have read my published 

thiv *imnl’ d*’® k® I-'?^ whether 
they implied about health conditions 
what Dr Lynrh supposes With regard 
to Cooncil paper No 5*, I wiH simnlv 
quote again the words of the Medical 
Officer which Dr Lynch himself counter 
signed They are as follows — When one 
indentured Indian woman Las to serve 
those indentured Indian men as well It 
various outsiders’ While the words 
may not mean that Every Indian womTn 
has tado so, they do mean that this is 
customary and normal 

An anonymous wnter m the ‘ Fiji times 
?i” attention to the fee" 

that I had not mentioned the remarkablv 

low death rate among Indians m the 
Colony I gladly reproduce the figures he 
quot« which are altogether encourag 

D»th P- tlo„.a„a 

illl 

ml 53 

’“*5 inS 

,9,5 10 62 

•1071 0 69 

t\ 9 61 
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It must be remembered that up to 
the year 1917 large numbers of Indians 
under indenture were being brought out. 
in the prime of life, after careful luedicnl 
examination and that these would 
naturally beep the death rate low year by 
ytar. But, while taking due account of 
this factor, it is a striking testimony 
to the work of the Medical Department 
to find the death rate showinc a steady 
decline. In both Reports published, it 
had been my own intention to make clear 
that, with certain exceptions due to moral 
causes, Fiji was a healthy place for 
Indians to live in, —much healthier than 
India Itself. I wrote as follows 

“More and more It has been borne m noon lue br 
far as the cond.Uotis 
'* a Rood place 
^ « surprla.oR to seethe 

change which has come over the phvsmal Rrowlh 

JboSwSrS'tlS Sr"'" UrtldTl. of 

from Jedia woald be struck by ^ the health and 

«3.i ^Legislative Council have 
recently passed the following resolution:— 

regrets and disagrees with 

of thf Co™!f,°lho® fSlowia°g°7tatcmSt 

was published and laid before the laigis- 
lative Council of Fiji by the new Governor 
in November 1918 

"I “Miaer that the Reports wWeh Mr 
p- ^”arews has furnished to his leaders 
S?u'r°^ nn'i'"'' '5“^* ainnjust and Unmerited 
slur, not only upon the emplovers of 
labour and the Government, btft upon 
I iSluar'‘?he^° Colony. 

h,e'ant''^t i's" am^uTfheii ^hTtTiif 

opinion is formed nnd t ei Public 

{riuetant to think that' nuhlil"* 
would have tolerated a s^e 
such as Mr AnH.-«i,v. . of aSairs 

the same time, amid much*" 

Ee.rated nnd misleadiuK I 

using the word •disin^enuoSsk'S? ?do 


not desire to question the -writer 3 honesty 
of purpose), Mr. Andrew’s has made 
certain criticisms \Yhich cannot unfor' 
tunatcly be refuted. In bis condemnatioD, 
for example, of tlip Indian labour ‘lines 
as unfit for occupation by married couples 
nnd their families, I find it impossible to 
disagree with him. It would^ be unwise, 
and indeed impracticable, to insist upon 
the immediate provision of^ separate 
married quarters. Reasonable time must 
be allowed. But the change ought to be 
cITccted as soon as possible.^ It must also 
be admitted that the hospital arrange- 
ments for Indians, and their medical 
treatment generally, require improvement; 
and .that the care and education of Indian 
children demand more attention than they 
havc'rcccivcd in the past. The dispropor- 
tion of the sexes is also an urgent 
problem.” . . 

The Governor, after discussing tbe 
question of 'free contract emigration , ends 
as follows:— , 

“Therc ore many difficnltics. Reform 
are necessary, especially in the dirwtion* 
which 1 have above indicated. Employ*” 
may have to make sacrifices. The Govefo- 
ment of Fiji may have to face *ocre^^“ 
expenditure. But what is chiefly reqmr^' 
at the moment, is n sane and temperas® 
appreciation of the facts, a frank rcc°S?/’ 
tion of existing abuses, and a 
policy for the future such as will satisiy 
both Indians here -and their friends a 
home that it is the desire and the in^^ 
tion of the administration to introouw 
the measures necessary for their social an 
moral, as well as for their materia' 
welfare,” . *ie 

The real i«5sue is contained iu 
words, — "Reasonable time must be allow- 
ed.” 

Nearly six years bave now elapsed 
that terrible record of murder and ^ 
in the Fiji coolie ‘lines’ was published * 
the Government of India’s own oflicm 
Report. More than three years have g°° 
by since the issue of the Governmeor 
of India Despatch of October 25, IQlS.”" 
one of the most scathing condemnation 

of indenture ever written. In addition 
two independent enquiries have wen 
mstituted and the conclusions reach^ *n 
them concerning the moral evils in tbe 
coolie 'lines’, have been identical witu 
those of the Government of India Despatca* 
Last of all, the Government of India hn® 
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“h- "L F'„'’'?‘^"L'S"r,”■- 

that the CT.I eT?cf PriTatelj odmitbog of Indian life in Fm ^ ^ epconraging side 
It S^adlybearwunellf^fr h ^ “ost 

payment o°?nL of ^ P''Wic aSd m nnVat. « fhT 

tion) out of ^ ot money (in reconstrnc thht the matfTn»?«J ‘ 


ilEliiaSi 

“ec s K r™' ““"J'J'*” Ix'ii 
'«>MteI anS?^K?T; '•* “"'lions ol 


fes-S^FSS sS£~«, ■«= 

®«o;ivt™o?« '?'*■“ *■' Poinl'd one 
aieaufT^tw® , came to 


®eand tw f ^^tne to 

^as rnne* accepted I 

8'onanes ih^V^ 1°** "»'* 

"is S rJurf.T;'""" ™“'“ “'»«• 

*«deniefTf,?I*u 'lines’ could not 

theipsclves Lnew 
residen^s oldest 

•“g inter^«^^f° eagased in plant 

tliat Vvc^‘f^°?*^“’^y SIX years. *old »« 
njcntionM ^ *^‘“5® 1 had 

there « happening daily and that 
said Yr , - ^*®Sg«fatlon in what 1 had 
<"k"«Ipn"‘ " 

Was ‘^ooi>« ’lines ) not a sing 

dispute the facts These 
ntr -.r,?! *° the most open man 

' “ speaker after speaker got op and 


'““"oS Vharao JSre ‘ prartiLfle’m '“' 

siWefor an Indian woman ^ 
wilhonl a husband, to lead i *™°f S* 
It M a fact, that women who har<> i-tu^ 
“““'““t nilli husband., or ^ho I,”'"' 
luatrf ttemselues with soie 
bools find It verj diffienlt mS 
main la.lhful to one mao. and Sa, 
'“1o'J"*‘““''l' •“'rated and cnh’.i’^'"’ 
With by other men,— their husht. j 
mg themselves unable to find 

»« foci, that eerj JoungS-”' “'•, « 
Fiji are in constant dancer nf ^ 
tion. owing to the shn^f * ‘^“tamina 
and that they arec'onsiantl^h 

sodio an aboimnafaef'’®? bought 
: useless to denvfif« is 

talk about ‘«aggerat!o^»*^ ‘O*’ to 

mentioned The one ?? ‘bey an 

T edythem "‘“8 needed IS to 
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I have a definite appeal to make, and I 
venture to make it to the planters them 
selves and to the companies, as well as to 
the general public It is this There are 
now, held down by indenture in the coolie 
‘lines’, a number of women who will not 
be released, in the ordinary course of 
things, for another two years They are 
bound by law to remain in the coolie 
‘lines’, whether they like it or not These 
coolie ‘lines’ are now being used by unin 
dentured as well as by indentured Indian 
men These unindentured labourers come, 
in a great number of cases, without their 
wives,— with the full intention of using 
the women who are bound down by 
indenture in the ‘lines’ The^e inden 
tured women have complained to me of 
this very thing happening to them in the 
past They have complained to Miss 
Garnham also The missionaries know 
well their f^te This fate is becoming 
more hateful year by year Last Sep 
tember, the lot of these women (who stul 
remain under indenture) was brouBbt be 
fore the Government of India and the pro. 
mise was made by Sir George Barnes in the 
Imperial Council that negociations should 
be entered into for their early release 
But nothing as yet has transpired 

I had intended to deal fully (m the con 
elusion of this Report) with the questions 
of education and franchise, but it seenis 
best to leave the details of these subiects 
which are somcnhat technical, out of 
public discussion I wish, if possible, to 
concentrate attention on the one mam 
issue, namely, the condition of the life 
lived in the coohe 'hoes’ la Fiji and what 
13 still going on to day 

With regard to edaeation, it may he 
stated briefly, ^at nfler a long delay 
(winch has put Fiji far behind all otlie? 
fellow 9'’'°”'* '''"re Indians haye 
settled) educaUon is now being tahen up 
in eaniest The Goicrnment has alsS 
accepted the principle of grants hcinS 

.“'Bber was "lloi'cd by 
c Council 


stntute upon tbe riii Ler.i«ila»?Jl. r 
for the Ind 


xiommatea Indian membm 


instead of 
'Such fuller 


franchise would probably come morfi 
rapidly, if Fiji were placed under the inn' 
diction either of Australia or New Zealand 
In this connexion, it is a very great 
satisfaction to be able to place on record, 
as I have done so many times before, that 
the social and racial treatment of Indians 
by Europeans in Fiji is far in advance of 
that which I have witnessed in Natal and 
better than the common experience m 
India itself Quite recently I met an 
Indian who had been many years 
irom India, resident in Fiji, and he tola 
me, tbat it had been a very great shock to 
him to see the treatment of Indiansby 
Europeans in his own country of India 
He was astonished to find, in India, the 
growing aloofness between European nnu 
Indian which existed on all sides , he con 
trusted this with the comparative fnendli 
ness of the two races in Fyi and in Atistra 
lia The scene which I nave related a* 
taking place in Nadi, Pjji» on the 
Red Cross Day, may be rememberedt ao® 
it was by no means exceptional . 

I return in my last paragraphs, to tne 
one outstanding fact, which must be 
sisted 00 , in spite of all attempt^ to con 
ceal It or to deny it It is this TW 
immediate gravity of the situation »o * U* 
does not lie on the material side, bnt ®” 

the moral' side Until the moral evil due 

to the shortage of women is seriously ana 
eflectiTely met,' until some clear and den 
nite acts of reparation tat whatever iDO^e 
tary cost) have been made, it is wbwiy 
and entirely futile and vain for fbery 
Government to plead for an inunediaic 
reopening of the emigration question , 

On the other hand, if the steps, wni^ 
each enquiry m its turn has empbns*sf“ 
more and more strongly, be taken,— 
indenture is immediately closed 
the separate roamed quarters arc erccteo* 
il the hospitals art provided with iu^‘ 
rons, if Indian education is pressw tor 
ward, if passages are provided forlnoio, 
men to bring back wives from India 
these things are undertaken m rcalc®f 
nest, then the question of eniigra“® 
might be reopened with some chance oi * 
hearing m India, and I should personally 

welcome it under wholesome conditions 
for, as I have so often said, there arc few 
places more healthy and prospcronsforin 

tending Indian emigrants than Fiji 

C r AndkEV’T* 
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In tbe frte diitribatioi 
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heeo oaable to^’make* Dro'S}, ®»/*‘ 

appeal to the pnbli* ^ protisioa tte thereiSre 


of cloth and medicine 
•irtisan* etc etc 


«J«“ sartreying the history of Bankura its 
prosperoBspast. and its gradual decl’.ne 


paminesin bankura 

famines l«abJe to 

relief measures o?l 9 i^ir*K famine 
tbeir accounts suspended, 

Iishcd, when reports pub 

Inauenza took its scourge of 

‘“•tinginon^f « toll of human life. rt. 

tionofthe^sumiorl ®The “''“te state "o'f 

terrible ennnut, u the last famine was "^stress, one at once realtseq tin* fVi«e r 

fc rt”"' “f •” W P"ac?dc.“rn°/ 

forebodes imapm»ti« coming one ®od this in turn the People nlin 

of° Bose- 

CoJ.°o..";",'‘S|,'”,;"' "'’"''‘I “< Coe.r.«,.t Pf'S'^t^Jistn?' Sfmcd" part'of Ihi 
*«t«tmn\o%V*'Vl, 7 «or.'hS‘'i o»d B.shnupur Raj. whose te?n?orr ,□ 

p" .. “he";," ;° "■' "’•■ 


•ucsnantyof tbe Ft..,. .,„, 

... «*>•»! two »e«ri'.« ‘''-“‘■"''‘■entunesoi rule over the\\eet 


then M„S d.itre,«d peoph 

1 F 

-.Vi- z 

'*•»»• GoTcromf “lOratott and people of the middle 


^r t> > the present district 

— -.uiioeii.. • .e •••••... uiciaui ®f IS identical with the historv of 

Tbe' m‘j"ru;®o“ thi^* 

S ni'vi' -B 


oS»ntfi«e ', ‘'“’""T ''"'"“"'B "Ifeadf 
count five centunes of rule over the\\es^ 


and artistic achievements *r civic 

Bi^mopur must have been selected f,^r 

eo »DCB thestronehold and seat of theRa. fT , 
tberelore admirable defences, natural and ^ ^ 

<d diSerent sides Th» ** protect 


«»*U« ^p,^ '*"”8 *'•* b«l3 at Bank 

‘be D.t^!c"t*M **" 

nhi .1“. «’’'»* belD to the In.1 «rv Strong fort The 

ntihsed to tbe nfm/s..® Jf flood was 


•'bo oUie?wu°* ?**** Ind^ent 
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defence and for irrigation The seven 
lakes apart from removing the scarcitj of 
water, have long been the pride and 
beauty of the place Adequate alluvial 
deposits being absent, this region could 
not develop to agricultural importance 
\et through the encouragement of the Rnj, 
with needed irrigation works the flower 
and fruit gardens were fostered Even so 
late as 1872 over half the ndult men were 
non agnculturists Rut the stretch of 
extensive jungles produced silk tussur 
cocoon lac varied kinds of vegetable dyes 
medicinal herbs wax and other forest 
products, which determined and developed 
the industries for which the place was 
famous 

The seat of the Raj established order 
and security, which must have made the 
difiereot caravan routes to Ghotnl (a big 
centre of commerce) and Tnmluk (the great 
sea port of Bengal) converge there Given 
law and order exchange of commodities 
and ideas intercourse friendly and compc 
titive Bishnupur soon grew to a great 
centre of industry and culture Thus for 
the military needs they had a very re 
markable gun foundry to which the can 
non Dalmadal of non rusting wrought 
iron (12 ft 5H in long diameter of 
the bore llVs m ) of which a picture 
has been given in the March issue of this 
Renew, hears eloquent testimony To 
meet the varied demands of ngricuUurnl, 
domestic, religious and artistic needs 
other metal industries flourished Weaving 
must have been the chief industry, as 
could be seen from its survival even up 
to the present time Indastnes were 
hereditary family occupations m which 
the different members of the family took 
their respective parts according to age 
and sex Thus reeling is done by the old 
women winding of the reeled silk to 
diQerent degrees of fineness is done by 
the boys women help m dressing and 
bleaching while the men do the actual 
weaving Similarly with other industries 
Unlike the existing state when with 
freedom of occupation all the ability of 
the literate people is being directed in 
swelling the already over crowded ranks 
of clerks and lawyers and of the illiterate 
m increasing the number of peasants the 
caste system despite its limitations 
compelled the people to get distributed 
in dmerent activities 

The up and down traffic secured an 


cxtciibivc market for raw materials and 
industn il products New demands stt 
mulatcd fresh eflorts, nod each of tbes 
secured further income and enterprise 
Their prosperity nnd immunity against 
hostile attacks afforded opportunity to 
develop their social and industnal orga 
nisntion Art rose to a high degree of 
perfection The place is still famous for 
its artistic silk weaving and clay mo«n 
mg In music it still leads Bengal The 
numerous temples, which writes Dr 
Bloch, • * represent the most complete 
set of peculiarly Bengali style of aremtec 
turc *, whose photographs have been 
published in a previous number of this 
Review, record the rcligous zeal 
people and their architectural achieve 
ments 

Thus we sec that it was to the seat 

of the Rajas, who encouraged the inaas 

tries and arts nnd maintained a balao^® 
CO operation between the industrial ana 
agricultural activities of tbeir 
that the region owed its prosperity 
industries supplied the needs of the ag« 
cultural district while its fertile 
portion provided against the scarcity o 
food to winch the western region is 0 “ti 
rally liable, especially as in those oaT 
there was neither the necessity fof 
export of grams nor the present 
facilities The harmonious relation o 
tween the landlords and the tenants sccor 
ed an active interest in increasing t 
productivity of the land, vvhi^ fosterw 
irrigation and other agricultural i 
ties Cows as the indespensable 
every Hindu household and balfocks i 
cans and cbbala (pack bullocks), the cuir 
means of transit, adequately soppJ' 
mented the output of manure The u 
and hoarding of com were limited a 
experience and even the standard ot res 

pectable ability and commonsensedemana 

ed every respectable agriculturist v 
have a granary which contaiued 
against failure of crops even for tir 
successive years 

The tenets of religion, then strictly 
observed were potent in maintaining n 
higli standard ot personal hygiene 
religious merit and social respectability 
attached to the excavation and repairing 
of tanks improvements and convenieo«s 
of public thoroughfares by planting sbaoy 

* Report Arch Soft lad for 1903-4 
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Uthiorf sbiU wh le ,t, ,a,v,„i„ 

leptnp „d Id le..„.l.",SbVoK"“'" 

SSiridlor^tw^hSe^^"^ 
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Diminntion^Oi 4 S 0 acres 
ladastnes —The causes of rfi* a i 
and m.n of Indian indnstnes are too Pel? 
known for repetition The 
TiTalsof sach industries as the 
religions bel efs and artistie ® * 

still mamtain and whose limited 
E:?m.eS:Mre'rre'°?;ffK*'''',''P'''Snrtmn 
PI'P" “Whetting and 
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“The supplies of trade are for the wants and tion WCfC dcpctldcot Otl 
luxuries of a people. The poor in India may be 1901, CO per cent, ond whllC ID Ui-L 

"said to hare no wants. Theit wants are confined Wog «one HP tO 73*9 pcr cent, 

to their dwellinRs, to their food and to a. scanty Imnd the average 

portion ofclotlnnR. all of which they can haxe from ^Ylnle on l ie ollicr imnu, uic ux 6 
the SJ.I they tread upon *’• tict area oi cultivation has 

In succeeding years the luxuries and IG per cent. Thus the number o p 

wants of the people have increased on depending on agriculture „ i,a, 

the one hand, and their industries been diminishing rnltiva 


ruined on the other. Of the existing coodi- brought on the inevitable conscquenccs.^^^ 
tion of cotton weaving and spinning I nf the 

nir4»f>d\* !5nnlr<‘n in a nrpvintta ortiplr necessities and obvIous advantage 


have already spoken in a previous article necessities and how 

in this i?er/e;v,t and its general condition Railways one can not help the 

is well known. In the district, of all the they have affected the P'^OP i r-oo 
varied industries which once flourished, first establishment of a ‘ , 4>.g 

.only silk-w caving, conch-shell, and bell- Rnnigunj to Howrah,- though ou . ^ 

metal still struggle on. Conch-shell indus- district boundary, the nod 

try is being affected by the introduction of tion ceased, and the ‘ lost 

glass bangles. Tin trunks have replaced boatmen, though in a minority, n 


bamboo and cane panCras. Artistic bam- their livinj;. 


boo and cane thatch-workers, who were machine-made goods was 
the better class of pantra-makers, have exportation of grains iocreasM. ^ . 

lost their living. The high price of raw establishment of the 
materials due to excessive speculations the Bankura-Damodar Railways tn 
of the capitalists, and the exorbitant the district, the acquisition is 

profits ol the middlemen, the general rise cd agriculture sertousl^jr. Cattle trai 
of prices all around on account of the increasingly dirolnisbiog, iviiQgt.- 

War, the frequent famines, malaria and, occupation of the cartmen ®°“. ‘ Tiie 
lastly, the present epidemic of Influenza owners and deterioration of *t,fal 

have brought on an alarming condition railcpads have disturbed^ j**^us€d 

of the industrial people. water-courscs ol the district .yI , fo 

The earnings of the silk-weavers of the lodgment of necessary '''’®*'They 
Bishnupur, one of the best class of indus- pools, which is very insanitary. 
trial people of Bengal, has been reduced have not helped the local of 

any way, on the contrary the 


on an average to 12 as. a day, half of 

what it used to be in pre-war days. Their cheap luxuries and export of S^®***® „:yen 
present daily expenditure for a family of enormously increased. They have g 

or, n^rPT-oo-A nf „X.:iJ -:r._ o 1 r -opr,., 1 ofi".rs who 


an average of 3 adults and two children rise to a new class of speculators wh , 
is about annas 12.fl nies. TrilVinitt- talrinrr nrlifirinllt- I^APninw ,in the nricCS Ol *0 _ 


is about annas 12-6 pies, without taking artificially keeping up the prices c. 
into consideration the doctor’s bill, sradb, stufl. Thus the price of fish iu 
marriages and other items. The daily gone up from 4 as. to 8 as. per seer. j|g 
earningsof tbeBankuraweaversarebarely cov.’’s milk is hardly obtainable. ' 
enough for their food, being on an average the speculators buy G seers of .®!_2 
as. 9 only. The condition of the tussar milk per rupee, the local retail 
workers IS worsestill, their earnines beiou seers per runee. Undoubtedly the raiiw /, 


..O.AV.A .P kUCll CUIUlUgS UCing acci& yci rupee. UUUUUULCUljr VUJ- " j. gf 

reduced from 11 as. to 5 as. per day. The could relieve distress by the 


the 


earnings of the brass and bell-metal grains provided the people had 
workers have been reduced by 50 per cent means. 

Admimstrathn. The existing system 

of settlement or disputes in 

&Tip^tU“ Sssion.’'‘’“ SrS 


TV1.I0 +i,p r* , , from the villages, is not suited to 

'‘f' “"d reqnirements of the pMP'j 

agriculture is increasing. In the year cMpb ^ orowinB crop 


_ 1 increasing. In the year 

1872 less than 50 per cent, of the popala- 


• Mioutea ol Endence, etc . 00 the AlTnira nriXia 
East India Company (1813) p, 3 ' * 

t Bengal Weavers and Their 
Ktxiew,— July, 1918, 


1 Their Industry-Modern 


sides having to maintain a ,,feg 

of lawyers for the settlement 
the loss of time and money is ®5*;nn 
to say nothing of the vices of _ 

and perjury learned in law con • 
To provide against future famine 
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^00 m general Mr R C DatturftL ^ "'•t will gire a reasonable return lor tbeir 

■F-- - ■ ■»"«■»'« ""bscquentlyth™ lobe aS"e 


' «iiaJj •o”ra“l»^^^''‘ “■* «®™P««« 
.. t ■*'" '■ 'wan was eaff«(} on 


lOBht (w Taiwan was ei 
wtTi wh Prefersnet 




lAMAptieiors as soon as tlie 

start ponllr;- farming on a small scale at 
the beginning With the h,.in «<• *i.- 




^*7,^ •■Alls oociciy since the breed of 
Mttle of the district is the most detenoted 
m India so roach so that they do not earn 
tbeir keep They should start a C? 

OOerattrp rrnnni^ .p. ..<>1. _.ii \ 


Since ti, * tbeir keep They should start a Co 

«nt on population depend surplus grams They should « 

'* 'ocreasidg 00^ «» forest pro 

^l‘equMtion oVre« ? 'fopped decreasing proStable Sus 

togace the .i~ 5 «"S**t to o'’PO®'satioa there will 

GoterniBel* attention of the "'‘"P® for the octieities of the diflerent 

tation ♦“* ,‘i«P‘tc the cost The re mm community ' 

ponds shonM l>et«o^^ ^ Tl'c babit of co-operation whch the 


Tation ,0”P‘tc the cost ThereeiM •cctionsol the community 
®ompnlso^^?,^’°‘“’ ponds should be made of co-operation xvhch the 

sary^ loans where neces* Propic determined and their old 

Agncultnra? nm ‘ of the District */ “^'“1^1°'^'^ ^®®o destroyed by 

require further inadequate and *^® “o^«ot of the modem mechanical age 

extension _> As such Co operatire orp-mnafint,. 


Agncultnrai nm of the District ^®®o destroyed by 

require further inadequate and *^® “o^«ot of the modem mechanical age 

•oodstnfls mnf* 1**'°®'°” export of organisations have 

[r ProhibJtS definite helS'n'/nhV*^ Government with the 


'Ti, *^railable • •••lauua auissioo ana the Sopi»i On-— ^ 

cannot improvements alone and local public spmted person” 

duSa the situation In ’’tarted with forethought and^ care ,t 

ForTha^'’*^ revived along with it ^ 11 increasingly be able to recruit mem 
With the Til Co operative Societies *^rs the workers themselves Aner 
ni I objects and impartial local bus ness man 

411 

t.o„ ’b/“ '"P™'' It' »=*ho<l of p^rodoc ccrffnjffi 5 Th ' bo^k ofXh 


niach,ner4anrt^,m‘'i"“ improved 

under - implements as arc possible 

(3i existing conditions 

“ ''®‘ter market by intro 
rary,L*PJ°f®'iPutt"DS and desgns of 

> s * res and qualities to meet modem 




advance loan to th*3 Soaety the*"*^ *° 

mum poss ble rate at the m,m 


f 31^*^ ^°^^~l^coaoiBK ir Storr of Br l lb led a 


inaccessihIc°"o'*the pconfe^^^®^*'® 
sions should bepopuIaS m^T• 
'"'fpapc-d a, t„t book- 
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local pathsbahs and schools. These ned specialists. h- 

should cootain the fundamentals of ngri- ances ot these people are 

culture, local method of prodnetion, its the District Board. ; i-g. 

defects and merit**, if any, compared with Society should advance loans fo 

those of other countries, and the line of duction of improved machinery. 

possible improvements and also pivinR a An annual scholarship lor 

small summary of the work that is being District report in the 

done in India along the line. For these industrial nnd^ ngricultural ^ K 

and other real educational purposes every and their possible lines oi , , 

patbsbaia and school should have will be the best means of spread oi 
garden-excursions to the neighbouring trial and agricultural information 
fields and gardens would be most helpful, workers, and would 
For the existing industries similar text- telligent interest _ nmong the ^ e , . . 
books should be introduced, with demon- people in thfe activities of the region, 
.stration ol the improved methods of pro- is at present araaringlv rare. , u- 
duction and by taking the boys round the Scholarships should be ® 


workshops of the best worker of the local- the Government for sending 
ity. In this way it will be possible to abroad on the merit of them 
bring the modern education to some defi- of the existing local 
nite relation with the life activity of the possible developments by lotroou 

^ le. With the help of the experienced of modern scientific appliances 

agriculturist and industria! worker, organisation. , tjjg 

these could be easily introduced and with With these enterprises, «• «!!! 

very little additional expenditure. lines indicated above, the P®°P ' -gg 

Establishment of industrial and teebni- begin to realise what the p-oMr 
cal schools in large numbers may not yet has brought and benefit therefrom- * 
be possible, but the most practical method irrigation enterprises will -u ^ia. 

of improvement of the industries would be culture; ’Co-operative societies^ wiu ^ 
to send experienced local industrial work- creasingly revive the possible JOdo* 
ers.to different industrial schools, and to with corresponding prosp®*^^^' 
places where improved methods of maou- and happiness. The Regional mtewst. 
iacture have been introduced. These ex- I'oitiatcd in schools, developed 
penenced workers will be able to pick up youth by the demands of the Co-op^r , ^ 
within a very short time the necessary organisation, nod maintained 
improvements which could be effectively experience and wisdom of age, may 
earned Out in their local conditions, anew order of life surpassing ^4* 
Moreover the suggestions of one of their village republics of old in wider lO^ 
own members stand a much better and intelligent co-operation^ , 

chance of acceptance than those of !ear- MoxisWAR oEN- 


HISTORY OF SfllVAJI, 1671.74- 


sack of Surat and the 
Maratfaa ravages ir Baglana roused 
a sense of the gravitj 

1670, he had issaed 
orders transfernng Mahabat Khan from 

hi^?b°r'’nlr'' '“-r?' corimaiid 

in the Decean The events of Decemhet 


only deepened the Emperor’s ansiety* 
ath January 1671, he sent _f 

Bahadur Kban to leave bis 
Gujrat and command one of 
army corps in the Deccan, Dilir 
being ordered to accompany him. j 
Emperor also repeatedly talked of ^ 
to the Deccan and conducting the « 
against Shivaji in person, but the m 
was ultimately dropped. Daud Khan w 


HlSTORl OF SHIVAJI, 1671 74 
•nstrncted to attack i. 

Cbrd A^ra„”,";^'-J“!.-»‘.?-Fh rr, were pa'.rfS\“.i"aSr„^. g? I'olf 

II 


«iV”tTthev^Loj ■•— oy tae officer (d,I loej 

and set out to wJn Vu Muazzam II 

his^Sief £nten^^^f aSd'^ apJoiS Mahaba?khan°forThe poor "■“'* 

perortorecaJIhS’/Jtfc suspected him of*W^ afterwards 

We shall T.o5.‘Tfa«**/V: “°^«‘and” r w,?h fh/°"“”l 

j:far in the Chnnrfl..**^ history of the he sent Bahadur khaJ^ S°- 

I^ccmber 1670 ^hivo ’’aaffe Late in *® the Deccan next winter tt ^han 

*’fse to Dhodao^^ln/ n ^1°, f'‘‘>™ G“J«-at into 

*tarted on the 2<5th Salhir (now la Mafathf’ If' *° 

rthevc the fort ^I^V" “°atb to leaTiog Ikhlas Khan \Uar, and 

"’ad Zaman Muham Siogb Chaodawi^ mfi . Araar 

*fttaciri”hoBA”.!””/“’lr the tocoDtinurthe 8!eee 

?«*todTan^t« ?i,*'‘!..7 r"'? A^iao hid Ahmadnaeir fD/f Al'^at^s 


already seen tn i^ **'’’* we hare Bahadur Khao adran4,i®*r.''c®®‘*°®ffaf» 
a fortihed 7a.- 1.*!.®“^?''^’. I be held Tuna district! whff ?“Pa the 


already seen in i . aJ we bare "Chador Khaoadran^ii * «htDadnagai 

afortiW7ase neir“f?7z JT""® wh.le lid^JVhaPA 

ftom which he Safifed fnSfi.^®"'^®°‘*jP^®* column recorJred PunJ ‘- 

ftaoin which tSi \» d*rec JogaJItbe iDliabitant* ahn °®:..“a**acf 

®fas ro”SR p 5* tvere heard 9 ^ars (end of DecimW 0^ 

ft appears fhafff,®j 'T*5“P*'’®''* fttters «o January 1C7'> Sh»»f!, ^ 1971) Early 

Seaeral ordef "“dera draining h.s forts of ™t-'n T®* at Maha/ 

roni ,n?,^S"'7‘^'“« ‘hat army for expeK thT .n a raat 

1 Once after home of his childhood • niff”.?®™ ‘I’' 
nfth- snrr nn “ out the pres 


"’iRhtgo • 


s nirh? L®. “* ftaglai . 

enemy ncir^Hat* °°j® ^°d^ oftbe 

‘hem (Di/ f °A 

LatP.n AAAharaf, 13 33 v 

J“'M Da„dTh°'^’'='* Miihatat Khan 
'"■o JaTd ,,,V‘ . ”,'?■' Chandor and thn 


i'^a l.,d .™“,° ”,'?■■ Chandor and thn 
had rtetnUn®?,? '■'ivant nhich Shivn 
^an i*n “ month bad 


-calkd R„„ 5|mn'’ Va“ rTre’ 


S"a '^stk " “‘’f*'' tod 

fire tbe forf «,*“ ® fruitless exchange ol 
^^>aud Khan tre^bes 

?■ to h.m M^ui',' P'T'toatap.tnlat 
fanonslf nnti ”®habat Khnn became 


Io'=or«t 8 Apr 16"1 But Bomh. 

.nonrs^b, ,b„jbS.b““ 5S;.)',"/J"'' 't't 




ftriotisi~~‘“_^^“nni^at Khnn bcca 
‘h's ‘•f'dit Ab 

‘reatiDP nAj ^‘5n, hod ‘^'n previous!' 


‘reatiDg Dand previously 

disconrfesT and^^®° t ^*""rr with 
‘^n them relations 


. , , _, 1 Jiiajtco 

Jao lb "“U“® to Sar.t 13J.a..„, 

icamc mil « tbe CoglJb* 

is tbe 


‘^n them ‘he relnti 

*"0*1 Learnt?"®™' strained to 
'Jaha^r,l“S®/'»«’«*on to hold ku.y^ux 
and fv}} Pns'ed" three months nt Kasik 


- the nt 
Ahivant 


voar.iK aou 
place of amt vi>oc. 

b«»rt of aJI Shlvai . 
baf« 2S”i?A *?"* 


loaTn., I 

»Pp*r cooattv 1 
Cbakan 


®?d then wen7 » months nt I 
?/dlimad„anaJl <3“ 

'r«“3 

• ft lobis’i'o'? b°.bi''Hr’''j.T,'i,"i'b>.: 


rood net CTidcece tba? hot «. 

Cbakao from tb« Mnehala I ^"a 

.or that of 1668. VlJi ‘lie freatr of 


tbatofl66Sr T^‘'p- ^ **"* ‘n 

«* fK", ‘“r ’‘I'so kllrf ■.“'’"•plow of 
“■r»‘k*l.eoteoaiitc,a»ral ^OJ*'' tbe 

• ^1 oraatToTe mar »a» It b. , *^r***P RaoXSopa 
Pm* iQ ifat r.r« .« *r ’ • WPTut a .rT-/.nK. 

towewr ii aneat JOT^hfcb 
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disaster to Mugbal arms in .Baglana. 
There, the division left to besiege Salbir 
v;as attacked by Shiva himself with a 
large force. After an obstinate battle, 
Ikhlas Khan and Muhakam Singh (the 


holding that office till August 1677. (Di/. 
108-109 ; M. A. 121). 


So greatly was the spirit of the 
son ofRao Amar Singh Chandawat) were thas roused 

wounded and captured, with 30 of their p„n„ that their 

r.«n,.;nni * wiiiv Pnn Amnr Sirtph of Bahadur and Dilir from Puna that tneir 

activity continued unabated even dunng 


principal officers,* while Rao Amar Singh 
and many other commanders as well as 
several thousand common soldiers were 
slain, and the entire siege camp was taken 
by the enemy. Shortly afterwards Shivaji 
captured Mulhir, and then putting iresh 
men, munitions and provisions in the two 
forts, he hurried hack to Konkan un- 
molested. This took place in the second 
ball of January _1G72. thivajl’s prestige 
and confidence in his own power were 
immensely increased by these successes. 
Surat was now in constant terror of 


the hot weather and the rainy season of 
this year. About 5th June, a large 
Maratha army under More TnmbaK 
Pingle captured Jawhar from its Ko 
Rajah, and seiied there treasure amount- 
ing to 17 lakhs of Rupees. The place 
was only 110 miles from Surat, ana 
adjoined the Nasik district, from ^“ic 
it was separated by the Western GhaU. 
Advancing farther north, he ' tbreatenea 
the other Koli State of Ramnagar which is 


hurat was now in constant terror oi luc utnci /vuuotutc , 

him, as he entirely dominated Baglana. only sixty miles south of Surat. 1 he it j 

(Di/.107; Ishwardas, 60 h ; F. R. Surat fled with his family (about 19th ’June 
87. M. Gray to Bombay, 15 Feb. Yol. 106, 1672) to Chikli, six miles S. E. of Gandavi. 
Bombay to Surat, 16 Feb. 1672 ; Sabh. Even Gandavi was deserted by the people 
74 ; K, K. ii. 240.) in fear of the coroiog of the Maratu^ 

From the Eugusii records we learn that But the invaders speedily /etwated iriw 
Sbiva now ‘’forced the two generals (viz , Ramnagar on heariog that Dilir 
Bahadur aud Uilir), who with their armies was assembling his forces for a .campaign, 
had entered into his country, to retreat Heavy rain stopped the ^tivity ol tue 
with shame and loss.”! But the Persian Marathasforafewdays. Butsoonaiter- 
accounts are silent about it. We can, how- wards Moro Pant, with his ormy ^aisea 
ever, be sure that the Satnarai risiog of to 16,000 men, returned to the'attaclc.and 
March and the rebellion of the Khaibar took Ramnagar in the first week ot july. 
Afghans in April next, made it impossible The annexation of Jawhar and Kam--- 
for.the Emperor to attempt the recovery nagar gave the Marathas a short, sale 
of his prestige in the Deccan, and Shiva and easy route from Kalian up Northern 
was therefore left the master of the situa- Konkan to Surat, and laid that port help- 
tion throhghoutthe year 1672. (Af.A. 115- Icssly open to invasion from the south. 
116). The city became subject to chronic alarm, 

Bahadur Khan returned with failure whenever any Marathas were heard of 

even 60 miles oO, at Ramnagar. 

From the neighbourhood of Ramnagar, 
Moro Trimbak Pingle sent three successive 
letters to the governor and leading traders 
of Surat demanding four lakhs of Rupees 
ns blackmail, and threatening a visit to 
the city in the case of their refusal. The 
third of these epistles was very pereroP- 


from Baglana, encamped for some time 
on the bank of the Bbima, and then went 
back to Abmadnagar to canton for the 
rains. About Ma^' 1672 Mababat left 
the Deccan for Hindustan, and a month 
later Prince Muazzam did the same. 
Bahadur Khan was appointed command- 
'•’•-’u-chief and acting viceroy ol the Deccan, 


m the place of these two, becoming subs- tory in tone; Shivaji wrote, ‘Tdemard 
lantiai Sijoahd/jr in January 1673 aud for the third time, which I declare shall 
. be the last, the chant/i or quarter part of 

«r. nod fctororii the king’s revenue under your government. 

y”"-- Et»ptrar l.n, farjed me to keep 'on 
n,.„ si,. K.. kS, jfK-; ormy for ttn defence of my people and 
^ country, that army must be paid by bis 
Apr. 1C72. Ramaii subjects. If you do not send me the 
mta “'“ifortKArCTa money speedily, then make ready a large 

,3) me,, t, 'f^r I sl.all go and sit donn 
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there and receiTe the reveaae and custom 
dnties, as there ts none now to stop nay 
passage ’* 

At the first news of the arrtral of the 
Maratha army m Ramnagar, the goveroor 
of Surat sammoQed all the leading Hindu 
and Muhammadan merchants aad propoc 
cd that they should sobsenbe Rs iS 000 
for engaging 500 horse and 3 000 foot to 
defend the town for tn o months Officers 
were immediately sent to make a list of 
all the Hindn faonses m tne town for 
assessiogtbis contnbntion Bat no soldiers 
were enlisted, and the gOTemor pocketed 
whateTCr money was nctnally raised for 
the defence 

Oa the receipt of the third letter Tcom 
Shiva, the helpless citis'ns were seized 
with a panic The neb went to the 
governor that very night and wanted 

S erraission to remove their families to 
roach and other towns for safety 
He kept them waiting till after midmgbt 
gave them the permission bat retracted 
it next tnoroiog, when be held a second 
cbofereoce with the townsmen asking 
them to raise the blackmail demanded 
the merchants paying one lakh and the 
desais raising two lakhs from the cuUi 
vntors of the villages sroond After a 
discussion lasting a day and atiight, la 
which he redoced his demand to 
Rs CO 000, the people finally refased to 
pay anything as they knew too well that 
□e would appropriate the money instead 
of buying the enemy o8 with it There 
after, every time that there w as no alarm 
of the approach of Shivaji s troops the 
citizens of Surat hastened to flee from the 
town, imt the governor shat the gates to 
keep them m I* 

IT. 

rrom then base in the Kelt country of 
Jawhar and Ramnagar, n Maratha force 
under Moro Tnmbak easily crossed the 
IMiaf-S Apfo fhr Aasik djstnet, ao fiir ztoAUe 
of July 1672 plondered and occupied, it 
fadnn Rao Deccani, a great grandson of 
Lukhp Jadav (the maternal grnedtatber 
of Shivaji) with 4000 men was the 
Mughal thaaahdar of \as k TnmbaJE 
He was defeated aad captured after fosing 

• CoBnneit of aol cooolrr F K SoT»t toI3, 
eontnit SarstSl Jane 1672 tol 8" Ssrat to 
Boot»r 21 •D'l 2^ Jane I toL 106. Ponbar to 
Sut»t,SJ«lj O C. SiytO^F R. Sorst. \ol, 
Sarmt to Pen a, I Nowmbte 1673. Sabh T2 


tnaay of Itis troops la battle Siddi Halal, 
tbethanahdar of VamDindon (or North 
Hasik), was also defeated and his charge 
looted by the Marathas For this failure, 
both officers were sharply reprimanded by 
Bahadur IChan, and in anger they deserted 
to the Marathas, with two other officers 
and all the men of their “four great 
regiments of horse ’ (October ) Other 
desertions were apprehended, and Ddir 
Khan was left in great danger with a 
weakened army to defend the province of 
Gujrat against the exultant enemy (Dif 
116 F R Surat 87 Surat to Bombay 
20 July 1G72 \ol 3 Surat 26 October, 
Bombay to Surat J8 October, in F R 
Surat 106 T S 33 h for the 2 deserters ) 

On 2Eth October a large Maratha 
army appeared at Ramnagaragaio, and 
Surat trembled in alarm, especially as a 
party of Shivaii s horse advanced past 
Caouavi to Cbickli, 12 milea further to 
wards Surat Bat that city was not 
&biva|tf obiective now tie made a 
lightning raid into a difierent comer of 
the Mughal Empire 

He sent his light cavalry to pluoder 
Bevttv and Tehogaoa • The viceroy Ba 
badnr khan oa bearing of it. Bet oot 
from Ahmadoegar due eastwards, left 
his heavy baggage at Bir (70 miles to the 
east; andQaodahar and arrived as fast as 
he could near the fort of Ramgir (18 35 N 
7q 35H> id pursDit of the raiders Bat they 
had been two days beforehand with him, 
looted the village at the foot of the fort, 
and earned oB the families of most of 
the inbabitaats for ransom So the 
baffled Mughal general retomed byway 
ofindar (Go miles due west) Entenng 
the Qatb Sbahi tentory, be ravaged the 
land of the instigation of Dilir Khan 
The Marathas in their retreat divided 
into two bodies , one escaping south 
into the Golkooda State and the other 
turoiag northwards to Chanda, and 
Jhrurv west wards into Bcrar pr£wr 
Diht Khan was sent o8 to pnrsoe the first 
dinsioD while Bahadur Khan tried to 
cut off the retreat of the second 

S-odmg his heavy baggage back to 
Aurangabad from the neighbourhood of 

the village of Kbair,(»)theviceroy hastened 

by way af Partnr, SheJlode and Beedola, 
andamred near the pass of Aatnr (38 
miles north of Aurangabad) Here the 

• r« . 1J6 ICO ICC tfaUi 
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Maratbas turned at bay, and attacked another quarter (Jau 1G73 ) They ue\t 


the Mughal \ an under bujan bingh Bun 
dela But they were repulsed and pur 


raided the Puna district Uahadur Khan 
left hisbaggageat Chamargunda, hastened 


sued till evening many of the horses of to meet the invaders, and defeated them 
traders and other kinds of booty were after a severe battle Then he encamped at 
recovered from the enemy and restored Pedgaon on the north bank of the Bbima, 
to their owners Nest day the Mughals eight miles due south of Chamargunda 


crossed the pass and encamped at Durga 
pur lour miles from the fort of Adtur 


This place became the residence of his 
army for many years afterwards, and here 


The following day, when they were a fort and town grew up from their can 
marching to Aurangabad in rather tonment, which the Emperor permitted 
straggling groups before the time fixed him to name Bahadur garh \I)iI 126 ) 
for the starting of the general, one divi Pedgaon occupies a position of great 
«ion of lo 000 imperialists was charged strategic importance It stands on the 
by 73o picked Maralha cavalry on plainjust clear of the long mountain spur 
the left of the pass of Bakapur, six running eastwards from Puna From this 
miles (from Durgapur ’) After an obstinate place the Mughal general could at will 
battle, m which the Mughals were mo\e westwards along the north of the 
reinforced by their general, the Maratbas range to protect the valleys of the Mula 
retreated, leaving 4oo ot their number and the Bhiraa (the North Puna distnct', 


dead in the field Ihe credit of this vie 
tory belongs to the Bundelas under Subh 


or along the south of it to guard tte 
valleys of the Ntra and the Baramati (the 


Karo, whose son Datpat Rao was southern portion of the district) North 


w ounded in the fight 


wards he could communicate with bis 


The division under Dihr Kbau headed great depot of arms ood provisions at 
the other Ma-atba band o(T into Bjapur Ahmndnagar, without baring to cross 
territory, cap* iring mucli boot^ and any nver (except at the foot of that 
tejOimog Babadu Khan That general fort) and southwards he could wsily 
cantoned his troop* at Pathri, 76 miles jovade Bijapur through the Sholapur 
8 L o( Aurangnud Tb.s Mamtha dislnct la short the cantonment at 
raid into Khnadesl and Berar, unlike Pedgaon screed ns the Mughal ndenneed 
their first tncursion , a Cecemher 1070. t,ase for some years alter this «me. einctly 
sens completele foijd, and the Mogbnl ns AurnDgrib’s camp at Brahmapan, 90 
troops showed ctninieadabie mobdity s C E of it, did twenty two years 

and enterprise (Noi 1672)* later, when the Mughal empire bad ex 

To guard against a ^^p^tition of these tended further south 
two Maratha pcnetratiQtig jnto Khanclesh It was most probably m this year 
from Ualaghat BahaCnr Khan set up (1G73) that Sbivuji met with a sore 
gates across the tops of the chief passes t disappointment fli* fort of Sbivnir, 
nnd posted troops with artillery at each a mile west of Junuar, was no doubt of 
of them BnjT.ji Nayak\Nimbalkar, a strategic importance, ns it guarded the 
great Deccani samindar /and father of Mughal frontier id the north of the Puna 
bhtvas son la law Malindji, with Ins district and blocked the shortest route 
famiK, was now won\ over by the bj which he could sally out of North 
Mughals (Dll 122 ’3, 125) Konkan to overrun Mughal Deccan 

Y But what gave it the greatest value 

in Shivoji 9 eyes was that it was bis 
Maralha activity, thus shut out of birthplace Ihc Mughal governor of 
Khnmlesh and Berar, burst forth m Shivnir was Abdul Anz Khan, n Brahm 

man convert to Islam nnd one of the 
• It i« camp* Ko tbftt ,f Tcfcrreti fnilhlul nod valued servants of 

tnia&r^ ns ataati^ touct cent of ic"? 11 ) 11 ,* Aurangzib bliivaji promised him * motin 
baa bad defeated Sbif* tains of gold ’ for Burrcndenog the fort 

Ie8f»ri>f mboexatd tktta oasc Oct" * consent, received the money, appoio 

^ t TV,, are eaced U f)7ij, ta «• rartlacnr fo*" ***' delivery, and nsktd 

Tet, *faf ii«n.Bi;sr iiaiarr^ri R»jdb r Lak^aa ShiToji to send 7000 cnvulrv to take 
■aarib ga wars D I tyvt Ac the fott Over But Ahdul Atiz at the 
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satae tiosc secretly inforiaed Bahadar 
Khaa of the plot , the Maratha army 
fell into an ambascade planned by the 
Mnghals, and retired m disappointment 
with heavy Joss (Fryer, I 339 340) 

VI 

In another direction, however, a wide 
door of conquest was now opened to 
the Marathas Ah Add Shah II died 
on 24th Nov 1672, and in a few months 
the government of Bijapar fell into dis 
order and weakness Tnis was Shivap s 
opportunity On 5th March 1673, he 

f otpossesston-ofPanhala a second time 
y bribery, and early in September he 
secured the hill fort Satara by the same 
means In May bis men under Pratap 


nJso a considerable flying army ready for 
that action Soon afterwards this 
army, 25 000 strong, led by Shiva m 
person, burst into west Bijapur territory, 
plundering many nch towns and then 
passed into Kanara (or more plunder 
This work occupied him till the end of 
December In the first week of that mouth 
he was at Kadra with 6000 men, and 
stayed there only four days But his 
detachments were twice defeated at this 
time by Bahlol Khan at Bankapnr and 
by Sharta Khan at Chandragara end 
forced to quit Kauara 
Yll 

It was probably in November or 
December of this year, while Sbivati was 
Kao Gnjirbarst into ttVitTrlod" paWrf “W'S”'"? !" that EaMol 

Bijapnn Kanara looting Hnbli and Kbao" roatc^rf from Bijapor -mtll n latgn 


- - lootiog 
many other neb cities But they received 
a great check from the Bijapun general 
Bahlol Khan, who repeatedly defeated 


army <12 000 men according to the Mara 
tha ehrooicle) to protect the Mirat 
Kolhapur district, and cut Shivaji’^s 
northern line of communication with xiis 


the Maratha rovers aid exMlUd them northfrn line of communication with bis 
from Kanara. and tbra (in W 16T3) dotb'ntnis the Satara Paohala rente 
•^--t V j . . > If this strategic move bad succeeded the 

road for Sbivas return irom Kanara 
through the Southern Desb country would 


(in June 1673) 

took post at Kolhapur, to watch the 
road and prevent their return Soon 
aiterwards the rains put an end to mill 
tary operations and Maritha activity 
in this region was checked but for a 
time only (B S 397-399 0 C 3779 

F R Surat 106 Bombay to Snrnt 16 
Sep lb73 , Dutch Recoros vol 31 No 
805, O C 3800 ) 

As Mr Gerald Aongier, the Engltsb 
President of Bombay .^wrote on 16th Sep 
1673 ' Sbivsji hears himself op manfully 
against all his enemies and though it 


have been closed, while the Portuguese 
State of Goa would have barred the land 
route west of tbeCbats end be would 
have been compelled to make the journey 
to ships or make a wide detour eastwards 
and try to force bis nay between Miraj 
and Bnapur and run the nsk of attack on 
both nanks by the large Adil Sbabt forces 
at these two places 

Pratap Rao Gujar the Maratha 
in chief was detached with 


w probable that the Mnghals army may commander m cBiet was oewc'i'M with 
fairratohBconotrytliis j.ar ami BaHol « rtgktlj larger force and art.llery, to 
- meet the danger He tried to envelop 

Bahlol s -army near Umbrani, between 

* BslUct of Umreal aad Jciarl Sabii. 78 79 
BS 399-400 (fall but t (rat tboat /<tar ) Cbit 
126 (ha* Sable Aavan for Jnari) 271(fflcavrt} 

taanjatk SfacOTt «r let fcooi R* Rath 4 April 1874 
PrAtap Bai fall id the eeeoaatcr ofSbfraji ( armr 
*,iih Rahlol Kbao la a carroir patsage betwera 
two bin* aibo 'K lb alz horKtaco rsoit atttt tia a 
be ng aot «Bccoored bf the red of the armj <o that 
Bahlol Ebaa rema aed rctorlooi (F R Sorat 
\ol 8S ) The place of tbe fiiit battle I* aatned 
Umbfaai ta Sabb Bad Varatt to Cb L Tbe ladiaa 
Af/aaffTea aether bat there »aAmrat4,xB east 
of Jath aa£ 31 m N W of Bijapar wbicfa laar 
have becB tbe place I hare failed to trace jeearr 
Accofdia? to 005*$ aotborltiet Pratap fiao a 
appearance Bear Biapor ladaced tbe Repeat to re 
caU Bahlol from Eolhapar and tbe tatter gestral 
Oral latercrpled bj tbe fdaratba* oa tbe wa^ to 


.s country this year 

Kban on the other side yet neither of them 
can stay long for want of provisions and 
hia flying army will constantly beep them 
in alarm, nor is it either their design to 
destroy Shivaji totally, for tbeBmarabs 
maintain a politic war to their own profit 
at the king s charge and never intend to 
proeecute it violently so as to end it 
(f R Surat, J 06) 

Shivaji took full advantage of his 
enemies* moral and political weakness* 
Early in October 1673 he was reported 
to have made 20 000 sacks ‘ ready to 
convey what plnttdcr he can get, having 

• F R. SatBt 106 Bomb to S«&t XO Oct 16*3 
C C 3910 F R Sarat 83 Karirar to Sorst 
17Pcc , 

61U-6 
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Miroi nml Uijapur, cuttinsliim oE from lin 
water stipply. The battle rnRCtl nil ilny 
with intense ferocity. Many were «!«*" 

on both sides, the Marathas .annennK less 

than the Bijnpuris. After sunset, BnlHoi pig cavalry far into Bijapnr terri- 

imlneeil Pratnp to grant a truce, "“"J, tory in search of Bahlol. Dilir Khan with 
promised not to eonlimt any lurtii army advanced promptly to 

hostility OHaiust Shivnji. So, the JJnr -tlic succour of Ins brother Alghnn, Bahlol 


him the title 
ordered him not to return ahye 
“ defeating the enemy. At this 
went off wilb tbe whole 


P«V 

nncl 

WitllOUt 

Ilftnibir Kflo 


"?,'ny tVithdrew -"‘-ring {he“sffi'f 

-their success nnti cnptunng to 
the stricken enemy form. „nmcrous 

“Jhi Hte^^tSbl IgU)- Shi^iji.ahnrply 

months later^rcb i.aving »-*■ 


censured 

for ercr his 

menace to the Marathft posses, 
linns in the Southern Disb tract and the 
rnads leading across tbe Ghats to South 
Konkan. Pratap Kao, immediately after 
the battle of Umbranj, bad dashed onto 
tjlafldec parts of Golkonda, Tehngnna 
andBerar. On returning from this raid, 
which was utterly useless from the mili- 
tary point of view, he found Bahlol back 
near Panhala and received an* angry 
message from his master saying. “Bahlol 
has come again. Go with your array, 
destroy him and win a complete victory. 
Otherwise, never show your face to roe 
again I” 

Stung to' tbe quick by this letter, 
pratap Rao sought Bahlol outatjesari 
(near Panhala), “in a narrow passage 
between two lulls.” Smarting under his 
master’s censure, he threw generalship to 
the winds, and rushed upon B.alilol follow- 
ed by only_ six horsemen, the rest of his 
a^y hanging back from the mad ciiargc. 
The gallant seven were cut down by the 
swarm of foes, and much havoc was done 
among .the Marathas who were dis- 
heartened by the fall of their leader ; "a 
river ot blood flowed.” Shivaji greatly 
mourned the death of Pratap Rao and 
repented of hip angry letter. The dead 
general s relatives and dependents were 
well provided for, and his daughter was 
married^ to Raja-Ram the favourite son 
oi the lung. 

Anand Rao, a lieutenant of Pratap 
I ?'"hearteuea armyofhii 

S chief. Shiva appointed him- commander- 


let 

vhen he could have 


Khan. But Hambir Kao, not daring to 
fight two such large forces, retreated 
towards Kanara, making forced marches 
of 45 miles a day. The two Khans, unable 
to overtake the mobile Marathas, gave up 
the pursuit ami turned, —nahlol to Kol- 
hapur and Dilir to Panhala, whence, after 
a Sdays’ halt with the intention of besieg- 
ing it, he fell back on his base [Patnif?]. 

Hambir Rao, penetratiDg further into 
Kanara, robbed the city of Pcnch,* 
miles from Banknpur, in Bahlol's jagir, 
looting at least 150,000 hun worth of 
booty. Thence be returned with 3000 ox- ^ 
loads of plunder. Bahlol and Kbizr Kbau, 
with 2000 cavalry and many foot sol- 
diers, tried to intercept him near Banka- 
pur, but were defeated after a desperate 
battle and put to flight with the loss of a 
brother ol Kbizr Kban. Hambir Kao 
robbed the entire Bijapuri army, captured 
500 horses, 2 elephants, and much other 
prize. (March, 1074) t 

But the llijnpuris had their, revenge' 
immediately afterwards. <BabloI Khan, 
“regarding the loss [of tbe elephants] as 

formation supplied b^' Shiva’s nialsters. The oew 
commaoder-iD-cbiePs name is given Ilasaji (Hansajl) 
Mobile b; both Sabbasad and Chitnla. The latter 
adds (p. 12C) that Hasaji attacked Kahlol’a armv 
when dispersed la pursuit, converted the defeat Into 
a victory, and chased Bahlol back to Bijapur. if 
429 names Shiva's generaTdnaod i?ao, but in 1679; 

• The whole of this paragraph^and tbe next 1* 
based upon Narayan Shenei’a letter of 4th April 1674 
(r. R Surat, Tol 8S>aDdthe Dolchman Van Reade's 
letteroflSth Dec 1674 (Dutch Records, vol 32. No- 
824), which latter calls the pillaged barar "Hod- 
spent, situated on tbe borders of B'japur near Baol^a- 
pur.” (Sospet near the ruins of Vijaynagar cannot 
be the place meant). 

t Sabhasad refers to this campaign on p. SO, but 
gives other names to the place of battle and the 
Dijapuri general : “Hambir Rao vent with bis army 
to Sampgaon [19 m. s. e of Belganm] Husain Khan 
Miana, a great Bijapurt geuerat, with 5000 Pathaas 
marched against Hambir Rao A severe battle took 
place between them^ from noon till next morning- 
Many men horses and elephants were slain in 
Husain's army. He was captured with 4000 horses, 
12 elephants, many camels and property beyond cal- 
culation, His whole .army was destroyed.” See 
also Chltnls, 146 Sbiva-dig, 339. 
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a preat (’I'grace to him bccirue desperate 
attacked the rob )er3 aj,ain and bemp re 
inforccd «ecnrt J snch a victory that the 
robbers hid to abandon 1000 liorics and 
were pnrsued for a long distance Itv.as 
not the Maratha policy dunop a raid to 
Gght pitched battles So llambir Rao 
rapidly retreated with his booty to 
Shtra s domiotoas left it there in safety 
and then (Apr 1) burst into Ualaphat t 

Mil 

Late m January 1G74 a \IugliaI army 
tried to descend into Konkan and cau«e a 
dircrsiOQin that quarter simultaneously 
w ith the B Japan invasion of the Panhala 
region But Shiva stopped the paths by 
breaking the roads and mounta n passes 
and keeping a constant guard at vanous 
points where the route was most dilTeult 
And the Mughals had to retura badled 
It was probably th s expedition to which 
the English merchants refer m a letter 
written at the end of January 1C74 in tbe 
following words 0 hr Khan bath lateir 
received a rout by Sh vaji and lost 1 000 
of bis Patbans and Sbiraji about five or 

f *ab&ai«d 81 lijt <b«t llaiabr ra <1 

exteeded over Kbsfldrib OxeUoa Colix Abniada 
bad ftarbaepar B«ra aed Mahur to tbe bask of 
ibeKatoada aad that tbe lied Sla^bal potaae * 
aliraji Mgi^ed ao or 4U beh nd (O tbat the 

MaraChai rrtsrord hone* eoraoleelrd ead w lb all 
tbe r booif 


stx hualred tnen If so D hr Khta had 
ettUec made a nsh frontal attack on, one 
of the eatreoched passes or falt'n into an 
ambuscade of tbe Marathas Throughout 
these month* Uecember 1073 to March 
1G74 Shieaji s wars with Vdil Shah and 
the Siddis were carried on languidly with 
only occasional outbreaks of vigour The 
soldicra on both sides were weary of war 
an 1 their commanders not to earnest to 
end this paying business The winter 
rams of this year were very heavy and 
bred pestilence bhiva in December and 
Jaonary was compelled to distribute Ins 
horses throughout hts domtmons in order 
to stable them in edmiort • 

Soon afterwards tl e Mughal power in 
the Deccan w as crippled The rising of tbe 
Khaibar Afghans became so senous that 
Auriogsib bad to leave Delhi (7th Apnl) 
for Hassan Abdal lo order to direct the 
war from tbe rear an I next month Dthr 
Khao was calle I to tbe Northwesters 
frontier Bahadur khan was left alooe is 
the Deccan with a greatly weakened force 
This lull to the warwas ulilised by Sbivaji 
to crown himself With the greatest pomp 
and cereiDonv M A 132 F R Surat SS 
Oxioden s letter 21 May 1C74 ) 

JiDtSILTU Sarkak 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC SCRIPT 


^/>^nERE are many phonetic alpha 
I bets ail else being equal tbe one 
most Widely used is clearly tbe 
most valuable We have tl erefore cbo*cn 
for this book tbe alphabet of the Inter 
national Phonetic Association wh cb is 
already well known in England It will 
commend itself by its great simpliaty 
So writes Mr Walter R ppmann v a ,io bis 
Saoads of Spoken Eny/sb (New Version 
1014 p 23) Why should there be many 
phonetic alphabets all based though on 
tbe Roman ’ W ould it not be a gam to the 
world if the leading schools of phonetic 
writing in Europe and Vmenca arrived at 


a Consensus about the jepresentation of 
simplcsounds ofhuman speech by means 
of small Roman cl aracters and supple 
tnentajry jmodifcd small Roman chaxnc 
ters so that a phonetic system of writing 
might be devised wJ ch could wm its way 
to universal acceptance ? On obvious 
grounds of utility capital letters must be 
discarded 

Tl c three prom cent schools of phonetic 
writing at present are the follow ng —(1) 
Onentelists wl)0 follow the sysiem of 
traosliteration wh ch has come down fr m 
tbe time of Sir William Jones receiving 
•light mod hcstioas from time to tune 
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and which has been employed in transUter 
ating Onental writing and in writing 
hitherto unwritten languages (2) Esper 
antists who follow the alphabet very simp 
ly devised by the late Dr Zaraenhof, the 
founder of Esperanto \ (3) The adherents 
oi the alphabet of the International Pho 
uetif* Association of Pans 

Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, which in 
point of time came next after Sir William 
Jones’s system of transliteration, tbongh 
elaborately devised with a vast wealth of 
lingnistic lore and acumen, has proved a 
practical failure on account of its com 
plenty 

The Phonetic Association of Pans 
which calls itself International, should 
take the lead m the devising of a phonetic 
script which may ultimately be accepted 
as a common script by all the world Its 
present script is open to some very serious 
objections I mention here certain promt 
cent defects of the senpt, and give later 
on a detailed criticism of some ot the char 
acters given by Mr Rippmann on pp 
26 of his book 

1 The senpt has so many as five 
vowel characters and five consonantal 


the letter a, for instance, be indicated thus 
— &aA? A departure from old venerable 
usage is justifiable only under absolute 
necessity No innovation is admissible 
which is not clearly an improvement 
Another objection to the signs and • is 
that a vowel without either of the signs 
would stand for the short sound oi the 
vowel and be tbe name of the vowel The 
name ofa vowel with Us short sound is 
practically very inconvenient. 

Simple sounds wanting in the Latin 
language and so unrepresented by any 
existing Roman letter mast have to 1^ 
represented by modified Roman small let- 
ter It is difficult to settle how modifica 
tions may best be made It is desirable 
indeed that tbe modifications should be ox 
a simple and uniform character Hotting 
IS histoncally the oldest method of modi- 
fication It IS simple enough, but it bas 
been objected to ns being inconspicuous 
A far more serious objection is that tbe use 
of more than two dots is noway conve* 
nient, and two dots cannot satisfy inter* 
national requirements An international 
alphabet must bare a stock oHetters sua 
cient ior all liuman languages It must 


vowel cnaracters ana nve consonantal Mnn 

characters for the English language as 

• -- - . " » , . ffohan intonations and Hottentot clicks 

Extension of a method of modification 
which has been adopted by both the Inter 


given by Mr Rippmann, that are widely 
different from Roman characters Why 
then not give up the Roman characters 
altogether and have in their place their 
uncouth broad Romic equivalents, which 
however serviceable they may be for a 
scientific handling of phonetics cannot 
answer well for the practical needs of 
life’ 

2 It calls itseli phonetic, and jet anti 
phonetically draws from Anglo Saxon the 
complex symbol, £b, for expressing the 
simple sound of a m the English word bat, 
and this m face of the fact that tbe same 
complex symbol -very properly expresses 
the diphthongal sound ae in Latin, as m 
the word Ciesar (sounded kae sar) ' 

3 It follows the wrong princfple of 
representing kindred sounds by quite un 
like characters m the case of the English 
s and sh sounds The Orientalists’ S and 
the Espcrantists’ s with an angular mark 
over It are far preferable to the Inter 
national Phonetic symbol for the English 
sh sonnd 

4 It makes the «!ign cate full 
Ktigth of a vowel «ound and half length 
Could not the three grades of quantity — 
short, medium or half long,“and long— of 


national Phonetic Association and a sec 
tion ofOnentalists may perhaps have a 
favourable consideration from both the 
schools The same symbol is used by the 
International Phonetic Association and 
by Oneutalists of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for signifying tbe English ng sound 
in king, which is wanting in Latin Now 
this symbol is but n with a little curve 
ending in a dot attached at the end Nay, 
the Roman letter a itself has a similar ap 
pendage at the top An extension of the 
method of attaching a dot ended curve, as 
shown below may not be unacceptable to 
the International Phoneticians and the 
Orientalists The letter d with its dental 
Italian sound, which is the same as that 
of the Devanagri being taken into 'con- 
sideration, there are, within my know 
ledge four other sounds that have to^ be 
represented by modifications of it, vir , the 
sound of the English th in then, which is 
the same ns that of the Arabic letter called 
2&1 in India and Persia, tbe sound of the 

* Tbe oonocMsary dott In i and } are not de 
carded thoogb • 



ilveolar) tie 
front palatal and ^ (cerebral or 

from that of the KnghsbT»*''fh ‘ 
the Devanagn T (whfch ^ 

&V=%”?Y- 

the dot-ended rnvlo extension of 

fiffure III a ^ cnrre method <# with a 

■t rfw'thacsSt'Vhra,”,;';”'.''""' ■'■ 

attached to it anrl w « Bengali letter s 
Bengali letter a ® ®Sure like the 

aiaT resneetif^i.. attached to it 

no* fullj meet all can 

Breed Renn requirements it mair be 
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tt ''Ser°oi,SiS 

=>B<i to Xch '«»e« 

belong ^ peculiar sonod may 

A, >> = 

10 common Latia anl^ “ohnown 

ioT4Yh*o”r'irG?£' 

with howerer I tlndenf/ 

d=b.oVAY„®o5'°tY,fi';vffiYYo^T‘‘”''° 

English language, for instance the 

*0 addition to the proocr lonJ***'T 

?.ri;irrp?cY.v?rv"^' 

°“'t d.stmct snoods L 10 lS 

J-iataoii all In Pnocli tho 
“ “3”?'' « teptcstnltd bj on wb fc^J .S 

JowV“;„n'o*f"?„'”''EnSl rt7„ 

te^b777o7nr'™5^n‘Yiinr3T 

f“ tekrs"?"''-- « .5' 


tORire >ipitX5°abb!b5d'lvsfcm * f 'PP"!! 
men^fo? pYSeUcahj^ repr“sSV 

sounds of ail languages for^^ the 

'•>2 the proper comnrViL ®Pf«aJ eno 
sounds by learners nSJe or fo? 

It does not like Oriental, But 
With oon European languages 
character or bithert^ 

at all It deals with the world _ t ^^'tfen 
langnages -English French 

—which are written m 
(the German Black Lettef ^haracter 

to induce hnghsh sneate?# ^ printing as 

«r8 German spc!iKrs Sn.^''l°'=^’ *P«k 

Fortuguese speakers antf speakers 
minor langnages written of 

character togire un thaim ^oman 

reatiooal systems and*^aYoDt“th coo 
sjstjm inslead Tht In?,™7, Pi^ontbe 
, 1C Script baa however P^one 

and I state brlotv i7drtYl 1?7 
to OK to be faults m the ii, “PPenr 
for the sounds °ecnr.,o? 

standard Enphsh ciSS bl fl "n 

on pp 24-25 of hs Sippa,au„ 

Nenrkers.on Ipff* •Spoieo 

* The first fault i« fi, p 
are gwen together first and ‘ '^®°?onants 
wards Vowels as 

sounded by themselver^h^^j®^ being 
come before consonants «rtain]f 

sounded without the help cannot be 

gMrpe7rr%5sFf"™c 
bhe sc,e7t"o''ort7r“Yn"^,r“F°'^““ 
h?p"r,5”;e7eYs-"'^fe 

name sound, aa “bicT'! ''■•'tenoit,,, 
of tehich the It.l,a„‘'o‘i°"ds'”'„”“ " «"1 ' 
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to those of the Devanagan ^ and ?r, res- 
pecti\ely, may be taken as the typical 
reprsseutatues The English d and tare 
not dental, as the Italian d and f are , nor 
are they cerebral or front palatal like 
the Devanagan ^ and ^ They are alveo 
lar, and so intermediate ni sound between 
the dentaj and the cerebral European 
scholar'* generally make no distinction 
between the English d and the Continent* 
aid, and between the English t and the 
Continental t But an alphabet which 
claims to be phonetic and Internationa! is 
bound to make a discrimination in this 
matter Even in English as spoken by 
Scotsmen, d and t are given their Italian 
sounds The Scotsman's English does not 
indeed come under the head of "Standard 
English" , but one who wants to study 
English phonetics scientifically is bound to 
recognise the Scottish sounds ofd and t 

The order in which the letters b and p, 
d and t, g and k, v and f, etc , are given 
by Mr Kippmaon, the letters for the voiced 
sounds preceding the letters for the no 
voiced sounds calls for remark The 
order xs the revarse of that followed m the 
Devanagan alphabet ^Yhlch is the better 
’ order ’ The Devanagan order seems to 
he the better of the two 

3 The symbol for the og sound in srag 
18 far from being objectionable Indeed it 
IS commendable , it is a deft modifica 
tion of the practice of dotting The sym 
bol has been adopted also by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

4 The w in when is represented by M 
(w turned upside down) with the remark 
that "it IS doubtful whether this can be 
called a sound of standard English" 
What this supposed sound may be I am 
unable to guess As I have heard the 
word pronounced by Englishmen, it has 
always sounded to my ears as bvren, and I 
am glad that wb ‘is symbolised by hmn 
the system of respelhng in the Oxford 
English Dictionary ”* 

5 If V be recognised as the Latin 
equivalent of the Devanagan v and the 
English vr, the English r, which is equi 
valent to v plus ^ or w plus b, should be 
represented by vh 

6 Instead of the awkward Anglo 
Savon character, which is quite inimical 
to facile writing, d simply marked some 


how, would ben better representative of 
the th sound in clothe 

7 Instead of the Greek letter theta ior 
the sound of th m cloth, t somehow mark- 
ed pins b w ould serve better, and this not 
only for contenicnce of writing, hut also 
for the reason that this English ih sound 
is not a simple sound but a compound of 
a modified t or ^ sound and an 7; sound. 
It may also well be emphasised that the 
Greek letter theta cannot well fit ibto 
Unglish writing 

8 The symliol given for the sound of 
sin/eisnreis not a newly invented sym- 
bol, but it IS a big symbol Z marked 
somehow would be a handier and so a 
better symbol 

9 The symbol given for the English sh 
sound is, as has already been remarked 
very objectionable, as being quite unlike 
m shape to tbe letter s, which usually 
expresses a kindred sound but expresses 
also tbe same sound in sugar 

10 The analysis of the English ch 
sound into tsh and nf tbe English j sound 
into dib IS accepted by Mr Rippmann 
‘ the analysis has the support of such high 
authorities as Sir James Murray and Prof 
Whitney, and has evidently its ongm 
m the French tch and <7/ "Even though 
we accept tbe analysis (which some per 
sons are not inclined to do)," says Mr 
J C Nesfield, M A , "it would be very in 
convenient to write tsb for c7i and dzb for— 
J Moreover, tbe sounds in question 
are of such frequent occurrence in our 
language, that j and ch, even if they are 
dipthongal, deserve a place in our list of 
consonantal symbols "* 

"Tbe compound consonants ch anAj, in 
church and judge, have also strictly a 
right," says Prof Whitney, "to separate 
representation , since, though their final 
element respectively ig [s and z with an 
angular mark over each in the original, for 
sh and zh], their initial element is not pre 
ci«ely our usual t and d, but one of an- 
other quality, more palatal * t 

If men of such high eminence as Prof, 
Whitney and Sir James Murray baxeheld 
ch and j to be compound consonants, 
"some persons”, we are told by Mr 
Nesfield, who is not one of them, "are not 
inclined" to accept this view Among Mr 
Nesfield’s "some persons” must be in 


• GoW« to Vrononciatioa in New lateraationai 
ySehsteTa VietioBary 1912 p Wli 


• Jdiota Grammar ead Synthesis 1914 p 434 
t Leoguage and Its Study 1880 p 02 
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dnded, 1 tbink, great English philologists 
from Sic lUiatn Jones down to Sic George 
Gnefson, viho ha^c identified eb -witfa n 
with Its modern soand and the corres 
poadiug Bengali and Persian letters, and 
j with «r with its modern sound and the 
corresponding Bengali and Persian letters 
Naj all Englishmen in India who have 
been concerned with the spelling of snch 
proper names as Ch-yt bingb Cliunar, 
Chittagong, Jai Singh, Jodhpur and Pun 
jab mast come under the same category 
as the great philologists 1 know also 
that a very clearheaded Englisboiaa of 
high distinction, now spending the ereniag 
of bis life la his natice land after coaspi 
cuooslj meiitonous semce in India who 
bolds the view that the eh and j soaods 
in Haghsb are simple sounds correspond 
mg respectirely to particular Beagali and 
Hindustani ciinple sounds I do not men 
tiQu his name here because I haye not 
sought and obtained his permissioa to do 
80 It seems clear that all cultured men 
who speak English as their cernacular 
do cot pronouace the English cb and ; 
sounds m the same way Some pro 
oousee them as simple sounds, and 
others as componad sounds the elemeots 
of which caanot clearly be giren. for the 
English t p/os sh cannot ta anyway give 
the English efi sound, and the English d 
plus zb {’mzm azore) ennnot in any way 
give the English^ sound Hons it at ml 
clear to me that the Italian t sound or 
the English r sound in tbin cotnpoaoded 
with the English $h sound, could give the 
English cb sound or that the Italian (I 
sound or the English th sonod id then 
compounded with the sound of stn azure 
could give the English / sound It is for 
the English vpeakmg world to settle how 
the English cb and j sounds ate to be 
prop rlv graphically represented Per 
haps c for ch and j marked somehow (to 
distinguish It from the Germany) Jorj 
mignt answer X: is airea'Oy nseb 'by 
Orieotalists for sr 

A foot note on p 6 of Mr Rippmann's 
book contains a pregnant remark ‘ It 
might be thought that reference to a 
dictionary would be sufficient to settle 
disputed points However it may be said 
that no dictionary— not even the familiar 
Webster or the great Oxford English Die 
tionary, now m coarse of pnblicatton — 
can be implicitly trusted in matters 
pronunnation Oo the whole oar diction 


ones strive to record educated southern 
Goglish speech with some concessions to 
Nocthera English ’ A standardisation of 
the pronunciation oi English for all Eng 
lish speaking lands appears Co be desirable 

11 Jis given Its German sound, the 
sound being said to be the same as that 
of y in yes But can y be rightly recog 
aised as a consonant in English, and 
does It notdes'rve to be rejected as a 
vowel, on the ground of its being super 
flaous 7 

12 Representation of the English r 
sound by the same symbol ns the Conti 
neota] r sound and the Devanagari T 
sound is bad There should be a diSeren 
tiatiog mark for the English r sound 

13 A word here about the / sound 
Is It not a compound of a modified p 
sound and an b sound ? This modified p 
sound does not indeed exist independeotly 
m Boglisb, and other languages that have 
the / sound But this cannot make/ a 
simple sonnd 

Thongh not connected particularly 
with Mr Rippmao a remark 1 have to 
make here about the practice in Europe 
of making ts stand for a simple Bound 
It IS held to be equivalent to the German t 
and so the East Bengal 8 and to ^ with 
Its ancient sound The sound of ts la 
Tsar is a simple and not a compound 
sound So it should be represented by a 
single letter and not a combination of 
two letters There is a close relation 
between tins ts sound and the sound 
which c has partially in Ualtan as lu the 
name Medici C with this soufid has been 
appropriated by Onentalits for the re 
preseotation of w with its modem sound 
If c stands for this sound q would be 
a very appropriate substitute for rs 

Coming now to Mr tuppman’s list 
of vowels the first remark I have to 
make is that la giving pairs of vowels 
as consisting of a long and a sbort one 
eacn 'Mr Ttippman 'lolioirs a metho'd 
wvhicli 13 the reverse of that followed by 
Indian grammarians The question is a 
physiological one Did the long vowels 
originate first, or the short ones ? The 
short ones appear to have originated be 
fore the long ones as is evidenced by the 
fact of the earliest alphabets being with 
out vowel symbols The Indian Gramma 
nans appear, therefore to have followed 
the right track 

I come now to details — 
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1 It IS not at all clear to me that the 
first vo^ el sound jn /iir/ is organically 
different from that of e in bet and not a 
lengthening of it, so ns to make it ncccs 
sary to represent it by a nev. letter 

2 The impropriety of the symbol ae 
for the vowel sound in bat 1ms already 
been shown 

3 It IS not at all clear to me that the 
first vowel sound in bite is not simply the 
short of a in father, as is the first vowel 
sound in house, sounded inns (German 
haus), but an organically diflerent sound 
that requires to be represented by a 
letter difierent in shape from « in 
father I see no reason, again, why the 
histoncal hooded n should not be used 
Id father, but be used for the first vowel 
sound in bite while the a in father shonld 
be represented by a new unhooded a 
The unhooded a may well be used for 
the vowel sound m pot and /au 

4 The-vowel long in iaiv and short in 
pot, IS represented bya newcharacterquite 
difierent in shape from o, which in English 
and also in German has in some cases the 
sound of o m pot Besides the objection 
able shape of the letter, there is the further 
objection against it that it is lery ill 
adapted for writing 

6 The inverted e adopted for repre 
senting the second vowel sound in better 
and the supposed long of this vowel sound 
in burn calls for a good deal of commeat 
Mr Nesfield, in his Idiom, Grammar and 
Synthesis 1914 p 431 calls the inverted 
e an “awkward looking symbol,” and this 
awkward looking symbol and its doubi 
mg for indicating its long sound (the 
doubling not adopted by the Internation 
al Phonetic Association) have the support 
of great names— Skeat Sweet and Murray 
But great men do sometimes fail to grasp 
all aspects of a question The invention 
of the inverted e symbol has its origin in 
the English convention of expressing the 
sound of the symbol by e The sound of e 
in the words gather and cooler (Mi* 
Nesfield s examples) has no affinity to the 
Latin sound of e but has affinity to the 
short sound of the Latin a and the 


English sound of ii in hut or hut Instead 
of an c inverted, n marked somehow 
would be a better means of representing 
tile second vowel sound m better 

G As for the new symbol for “the 
vowel sound” (evidently meant for the 
first towel sound) in butter, 1 am unable 
to understand m wbat the sound of a in 
butter difiers from that of a m baa and 
barn Here one is reminded of what Max 
Mhllcr savs about Sir John Hcrschel’s 
bearing “but the same sound in spurt, 
assert, bird, tioie, oien, double, blood," 
and Sheridan and Smart’s distinguishing 
“between the vowels in bird and work, in 
wiiiri d and world * * It is not for a foreign 
er to \cnture to say anything about a 
question like this in which native English* 
men differ among themselves But the re 
cognition of e in -c/eri as having an 5. 
sound, the transformation of umrersity 
into varsity and the vulgar or provincial 
pronunciatioa of sir being written sab and 
of sisters being written sistabs f indicate 
even to the foreigner that the e in beraod 
the 1 iQ sir have the short sound of the 
Latm n modified a bit Mr NesfieM gives 
e in coaftr as the long of e m gather Now 
the Arm coHJ^r IS certainly not the same 
in sound as far The e m gather and 
coaler can thus be held to have a modified 
sound of the Latin 5 and i respectively 

The International Phonetic Associa 
tion’s method of nasalising vowels is 
the same as that of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal The method is exceedingly 
good 

Who can say that one system of weights 
and measures one system of coinage, and 
one common alphabet would not benefit 
the world? The world would take 
time indeed to attain these benefits The 
dreams of to day become the realities of 
to morrow Hope lies in this 

S\ VMACHARAN GANGUU 


• Ma* Muller s Lectures on flie Science of Laaga 
age 2ad Ser es 1864 p 112 

t Under tl e head of \aVeties in the Calcutta 
Sratesmao of July 27 1902 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA* 


WAMI Airekaoanda nfao died in hts 
fortieth year m 1902 la the greatest, 
moral force la modern Hindmam and 
thoagb hi3 achre life of preaching was 
confined to the last ten years of bis crowd 
ed existence, thanks to his speeches pam 
hicts, letters and the books about him 
y hi3 disciples of whom Sister Nwedita 
is the best known his ideas have now 
been widely disseminated m India and 
this work has been helped by the seireral 
organisations established at Belur (Cal 
cntta), Mayarati (Almora) Benares Mad 
ras and other places to carry oa his 
propaganda The recently completed Lt(- 
of the Swami in four volumes by his east 
era and western disciples is a mooumental 
work 10 which the story of a noble 1 fe has 
been ably told and m spite of its obvious 
defeneacies cbiet among wbch is too 
great an idealisation of the pictnre which 
IS commoa to most biographies the spin 
toal Side of the Swamts development and 
activities has been narrated m these 
volumes with a comprebensiveoess and 
philosophic grasp which make them a 
standard work of reference for all students 
of Hindu religion and spiritual calture 
Indian and foreign 

The fifty seventh anniversary of the 
Swarm s birth has recently been celebrated 
in all the centres associated with his name 
and it IS a fitting occasion for taking 
stock of the character of the man and the 
ideas be stands for in modern Indian 
thought As IS nell known he imbibed 
his rehgtoDs ideas nt the feet of bis Master 
Paramhamsa Bamkrishna for whom be 

* The mater ate for lb « arlicle have been collected 
aod all the ectraete made from tl e followloK txHiba 
(1) I. fe of SiracDi Vlvekanaoda b; h a eastern and 
western d rciples 4 Tols (2) Ep sties 6 rols., (3) 
Bartaoan Bbarala {Modem lad a) {4)PracfayaO 
Paschatya (East and West) {o> Bhab-bar Katha 
nhloga wbteb sboald laate one th afc) Pa tbra 
jaica (Wandereri (T) Speeches and We ( ogs of Swam 
V tekaaanda \atesoa&Co (R) Inso red Talks (9) 
The Master as I Saw II m by S strr h red (a Many 
of the ectraeti are from the pobl shed iraaslatiaos of 
the Swam s Bengal works but a few of the Iran 
slatioastiaTe been made by the comp lerbimsdf 
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entertained the highest reverence Frotn 
hts master be learnt the great lesson of 
his spiritual life—renunciation of Inst and 
gold By austere psychic practices deep 
and prolonged meditation continued for 
year? severe thought control and ascetic 
self discipline be totally crucified his flesh 
and attained a passionate purity of 
thought w bich wonderiully developed bis 
will poner and was the secret of his mag 
nctic personality and of his great influence 
over men and women all the world over 
Years of meditation and spintnal auster 
it) were behind him and hence his very 
words were living goteneies ' Oneoflus 
western lady disciples who knew him lati 
matcly for years said 1 never thought 
It possible for man to be so white so 
cinste ns be was It set him apirtfrom 
other men Another said that his pre 
sence was a perpetual benediction ’ 'He 
literally radiated spirituality Through 
out bis life as he says la one of hia letters 
be strictly observed the ideal moak that 
he was the two great rows of the San 
oyasiQ 3 bfe-~-poverty and chastity He 
was a scholar mystic and philosopher 
The great American mystic philosopher 
illiam James was his devoted admirer , 
Professor Wright of Harvard wrote to 
bim To ask. you Swami for yonr ere 
dentials is like asking the snn to state 
Its right to shine The Chairman of the 
CoiDtBittee for selecting delegates to the 
Chicago Parliament of Keligions said of 
h 01 Here is a man who is more learned 
than all our learned proffssors put to 
gelUer YVh lehts learning attracted men 
oflustype hischaracter gamed the admi 
rntiou of sc eiitists like Sir Utratn Maxim 
the mventoT of Maxim guns and world 
renown^ actresses and artisteslike Sanh 
Bernhardt and Madame Calve He had 
penetrated more deeply into the ancient 
scriptures of the Hindus than any other 
Ilindu of the modern times and could hold 
learned discourses in Sanskrit with ortho 
dox pundits Ys a wandering monk who 
did not know where to lay hss head, un 
burdened with any worldly possessions 
and enduring the severest privations, be 
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traversed the whole ot India from the 
Himalajas to Cape Comorin, studying 
the manners, customs and religion of the 
people at first hand, and gaining thereby 
a wonderful 1 nowledge of Indian socio 
logy and of the cultural unity of Hinduism 
A brilliant conversationalist and debater, 
p sweet singer of devotional songs, he was 
yet the ideal JCar/na a born leader 

and organiser As a youth he had deve 
loped his muscles by gymnastic and athle 
tic exercises In him strength of character 
and devotional ardour and soft sympathy 
were blended m a rare union He was the 
patriot saint of Modern India Certainly 
none loved India more passionatelv than 
he “My life’s allegiance is to my Mother 
land, and if I had a thousand h\es, every 
moment of the whole series would be 
consecrated to your service, my country 
nien, my friends ’ He was the interpreter 
of the soul of India to her own children 
and to the world, the spirit incarnate of 
the culture of the Hindu race, the embodi 
ment of its religious ideal before the 
modern world By long and intense self 
discipline and intimate acquaintance with 
all the varied aspects of religious India. 
1 earned his credentials to stand 

forth as the accredited champion nod 
representative of Hinduism before the 
powerful and aggressive West 

The Swami was a philosopher, but in 
him philosophy was not confined to mere 
book learning, as is usually the case in the 
West Philosophy and religion are one in 
Hinduism “Religion is not in books, nor 
in theories, nor m dogmas nor in talkiog, 
not even in reasoning It is Being and 
Becoming ’’ Philosophy is not so much 
a process of ideas as of experience It is 
the doorway to vision, to spiritual 
illuramation Mystical experience is the 
onh guarantee of spiritual certitude 
Religion is realisation The end of pluloso 
pineal concentration is insight The 
supcrcoiiscious state of ecstasy, trance 
beatitude, is the true goal of religious 

training of the spiritual 
J meditation and philosophic 

-thSc “f Pfsonality. 

ObjCCtS of TCllglOUS CX 

Bin 13 the nper of the social and snin 
tual aspirations of the Hindu race ^ 
The mts-ion of \ivcknnandn was 
Rummwl up in two words— Scv.i and 
inra the hfe of metlitntion upon God 


and service unto man Of the latter, we 
will speak fully later on Renunciation 
was his watchword in regard to the 
former But as Sister Nivedita says 
“Towards the end of his life I told him 
that renunciation (a life of poverty and 
silence, free, undimensioned, sovereign m 
its mastery) was the only word 1 bad 
heard from his lips And yet, m truth, 
1 think that ‘conquer !’ was much more 
charactenstic of him ” Like all 
men, he had immense faith m himself 
“Really, there is so much power m me, 
I feel as though I could revolutionise the 
world “ “1 shall burst upon society like 
a bombshell and it shall follow me like 
a dog “ “If I get only five hundred men 
in all India who understand I shall shake 
India to its foundations “India will 
hear me'” he used to exclaim The Kam 
knshna Mission embodies Ins ideal of 
sera, and the Math at Belur was intended 
to work out bis ideal of Sira When the 
foundation of the Math was laid, Yxveka 
nauda said that it “will be the central 
institution for the practice of religion and 
the culture of knowledge The spiritual 
force emanating from here will permeate 
the whole world ’’ Let us hope that he 
has left worthy successors to carry on 
this high ideal 

In his postlmraous ‘India’s Message 
to the world’ he said that India’s destiny 
was the regeneration of man the brute 
into man the God through renunciation 
The conquest of the world by Indian 
’spintualit) was his favourite aspiration 
Expansion is life, contraction is death As 
a cation we must either expand or die 

U|i Indm aod conc|uer the world with yonf 
spntTialitj' Materialism and alt it< miseries 
Dever b* conquered by raAterialism Armies wh*" 
ttey attempt to conquer armies only multiply 
make brutes of bumanity Spiritual ty must conqurr 
the West We must go oul we must conquer the 
world throuRh our sp rituality am! philosophy 
There IS no other Blceruailve, we roust do it or d e 
The only condition of national life, of awakened 
end vigorous national 1 fe is the conquest of the 
world by Indian thought. ’ 

The expression ‘Indiaa spirituality’ has 
often been misunderstood, but theSwaroi 
need it in an nH-compreheusivc sense As 
his biographers put it 

He knew already that the tplritnal impetu* 
once siren would dlrersity itself into mauy channels 
of national osefuluets and aetlrity and would 
unify the Indians Into A nation This he knew 
would cement the Urea of the rotlhons Into one 
common purpose— the regeneration of the mother 
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timversal toleration, the spiritual oncne'8 
ofthe^\hole universe It is wonderfullv 
rationalishc It exactly harmonises with 
the aspirations of the age and with the 
conclusions of modern science 

Bnt the distinguishing feature^of Vivek- 
ananda’s religious ines*iage is Ins insist- 
ence on making the Vedanta practicalU 
fruitful in life, or his doctrine of Practical 
Yedantism India is full of Vedantists 
who have abjured the w orld for their ow n 
salvation, or who revel in the philosophic 
vision of the oneness of the Self with the 
AbsolutCj without allowing it to affect 
their notions of ordinary social life, divid 
ed into a thousand w ater tight compart 
raents by castes, customs and prejudice^ 
by ajot or tittle It is Vivekananda who 
taught that, corresponding to the 
Vedanlic ideal of oneness in the abstract, 
there should be a Vedantic social body, 
imbued with the doctrines of equality, 
fraternity and equal privilege, in the con 
Crete The historian Seely, who was a 
profound student of the political relations 
between India and England pointed his 
unerring finger to the peculianty of Hindu 
civilisation which “arrested nnd half 
crushed” this “gifted race,” 112 , its pre 
dehction for “reverie and the luxury 
of unbounded speculation ” Vivekaoanda 
saw this vital weakness, and tried to 
apply the necessary corrective 

you may be ustonlabed to h-er but as 
practical Tcdantlats tfae Europeans are better than 
we are I used to stand on tbe sea s de of New Yort 
and loob at tbe emigrants coming from different 
countries ctnsbed down trodden hopeless And 
mark yon tn sis mootfas those yery men were walk 
log erect well-clothed looking eyerTbody in tbe face , 
and what makes this wonderful difference ’ Say this 
man comes from Armenia or anywhere else where be 
was ernsbed down beyond all recognition w1 ere 
eyerybody told himhe was a born slaye ami born 
to remain in his low state all his life and at tbe 
least move he made they would crush him out There 
eyerythlng told him. Slave I you are a slave, re 
man there Hopeless you were born hopeless re 
main Even the very a r murmured round bini 
There is no hope for you hopeless and a slave te 
roam And when he landed tn the streets of New 
\ork he found a gentleman well dressed shaking 
him by the hand Perhaps he went to W ash ngtom 
shook bands with the President of the United States 
and perhaps there he saw men coming from the dis 
tant 'rlllaps peasants and ill-clad all sliakiog 
hands with the President Th-n the veil of Mayo 
^pped away from him Re is Brahman who has 
R”d Weakness once 
more awake and he rises up nnd finds himself a roan 
in the world of men Aye in tkU 
tbe very birthplace of the k edanta of ours 

been hypnotised for ages mto that very state *'*T> 


tooch them IS pollution ' Hopeless you were born, 
ren am hopeless and the result is that they hare 
b*en sinkiog, sinking sinkiog, and hare come to tbe 
last stoge to which a human being can come. For 
whatcountry IS there in the woild where man has 
to sleep with tbe cattle ? An 1 for this blame nobody 
else do not commit the mistake of the Ignorant, Tbe 
effe tts here nnd the cause is here too We ore to 
blame stand up behold and take the blame oo your 
ownstottlders Do not go about throwing mud at 
others .for all the faults you suffer you arc the sole 
nnd only cause Youngmen of Lahore understand 
this, therefore —this great sin hereditary and na 
tional IS on your shoulders There is no hope for us 
until there is that sympathy that love, that 
heart that thinks for all until Buddha's heart comes 
once more into India until the words of Lord 
Krishna are brought to their practical use, there it 
no hope for us Therefore young men of Lahore, 
raise once more that wonderful banner of Advaita 
for on no other ground can you have that wonderful 
love until you see that the same Lord Is present in 
the same manner every where ilnfurl the banner of 
Love Arise awake, and stop not till tbe goal is 
reached At the present time there arc men who 
give np the world to help their own salvation Throw 
away everything even your own salvattoa, and go 
aod helpoibers here Is practical kedanta before 
you This nation is siakmg, tbe curse of onoum 
bered millions is on our heads to whom we have 
been giving ditch water to dnok when they have 
been dying of tbirst and when the perennial river of 
water was flowiDg past, tbe uDDumbered millioos 
whom we bare allowed to starve at aight of 
tbe uoDumbered millions to whom we have talked of 
Advaita and whom we have hated with all our 
strength tbe uonnmbered milliODS against whom we 
have Invented tbe doctrines of Jokaebara [local cus- 
toms] to whom we have talked theoretically that 
all are same that all are tbe same Lord without 
even an ounce of practice Oormsincenty in ludla 
IS awful wbat we wont is character, that steadiness 
and character that make a man cling on to a thing 
like gnm death ^Vbat we want is not so much 
spirituality as a little of bringing down of the 
Advaita into the material world first bread and 
then religion We stuff them too much with religion 
when the poor fellows have been starving No dogmas 
will satisfy tbe craving of hunger There are two 
curses here first our weakness secondly our hatred 
our dried np hearts You may talk doctrines by tbe 
millions you may have sects by tbe hundreds of 
niiUioos aye but it Is nothing until yon have tbe 
heart to feel feel for them as your Y eda teaches yon, 
till you find they are parts of your own bodies till 
you and they, tbe poor and the rich the saint and 
tbe sinner all are felt to be parts of one Infinite 
whole which you call Brahman 

Vedantism teaches self reliance, it gives 
nnn faith in himself 

Faith faith faith in ourselves faith In God this 
Is the secret of greatness Ifyou have faith in all the 
300 millions of your mythological gods and In all tfae 
gods which foreigners have now and again sent into 
vour midst nnd st 11 have no faith in Toarselve* 
there IS no salvation for you Have faith in your 
selves and stand up on that faith and be strong j 
that IS what we need Why is it that we 300 mil 
1 ons of people have been ruled for tl e last 1000 
years by any and every handful of foreigners who 
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clio^e to walk OTcr oar prostrate bodiei? Cecaii*e 
tbej bad faith IQ ihemieircs and we bad not ^bat 
did I learn ID the ^rst and wbat did 1 are bebird 
tho<e talks of (roib; nosstsse of ibt Cbristian leli 
Rioai tecta ta^ins that mas was a. fallen and hope 
lesalf fallen ciaoer ? There loside the oatiooal bearta 
of both Europe and America resides the tremendons 

E ower of the mcD s faith la themseirea An Eaglisb 
07 will tell joD, 'i am an Fastishmao, and 1 will do 
ao/lbiag* The American h07 will tell yoa the ssidc, 
and so will ererj Eoropean boj. Can ont bo^s ta; 
the tame thing here? 3So not eten the bojt' fatbera 
We have lost ta th m oueielTet Therefore to pceaeb 
the Adraita aspect of the Vedanta 11 neeessarj to 
roc'e op tbe hearts of men, to show them the glory 
of their lonls Arne, awake, awake from this 
hypnotism of weakness None is reall/ weak the 
sodI is inbnile, omnipoteot omniscient Sttnd np 
at'CTt yODistlf, proclaim tbe God within yon, do not 
deny Too mnch of tnactieitj, loo math of weak 
nets, too mneh offaypaotism, had been acd is on one 
race O ye modern ffindns debypnotise yonrselres 
Tbe way to do that is to tie fsnnd to yoor sacred 
books Teach yonrselres teach erery one bis real 
oatnrr, call npoo the sleeping sosl to see bow it rises 
Power will come glory will come goodness will 
come, psrity will tome, asd tytryibiog tbattsestcl 
lent wui came when this tt'epmg aaol Is rooted to 
•elfeosstioas aetlrity ’ 

Agaia, 

'‘TfoQld yoa beliere me yoo bare less failb than 
the Soglishmeo and women thontand times less 
faith I These aeaplaia woedt, bat ( say them can 
not help 1( „ koQ are more wiie tbaa isgood for 

K in tbatiiyoar didjcalty It is all becaose your 
oed IS ap flc oftar, yonr brain is tlooghiog yoor 
body IS weak 1 ' 

Vedaotism teacbea streagtb, and tbe 
first tbiag it should teach us is to acquire 
physical strength 

‘ ( mast tell you is plavo words that we ate weal 
yrry weak First of all is our physical weakness 
That physical weakness If tbe caore of at least one 
third of our miseries Mearelszy wecanool work. 
wecasDotCoinbine > wedoootlore each other we 
are immensely selfish That is tbe state » which we 
ate, hoprlessly disorganised mobs {minensely selfish 
figbiingeach other for centarics, wbetber aeerca o 
mark is to be put this way or that way writing 
Tolitmes and Tolnines upon scefa momentoos qves 
tions as to wbetber tbe look of a man spoils my food 
or not I These we bare been doing for the last few 
ceotonee ^ecaaoot expect anyth ng moreeiefpt 
what we are jBSt now of a race whose whole brain 
energy has bna occnpitd in sneb wondetlalJy beanCi. 
.61' ,ntrtblein.» -luid .«vus«Jie« ' -And .»«e jio* -iinr 
asbam^ Vihat is tbe cause cd that? Pbyslcat 
weakness This weak braia it not able to do any 
thing I yon cnnit change that Onr young men mnst 
be stroDg first ofolh Krligioo will come afitrwstda 
be strong mr young freods that isoiy adsceto 
yon loo will be nearer to heareo through foolbaU 
than through tbe study ol tbe Gita Bold words are 
these 1 bare to say them I lore yon 1 know 
where the shoe pinches 1 bare got a little ezpe 
tience lou will nodeistand tbe Gita better with 
yoor biceps moscles a littlcstronger loawilliiE 
derstand tbe m gbly genins and the inigbly strength 
of Krishna betttr with a little o( strong blood to 


yon Ion will enderstaod tbe Upaoisbads better 
aud tbe story of tbe Wfatanwhea your body stands 
firm Dpoo your feet and you feel yonrselres as men 
\ott talk 01 ttfortns ot ideals and all these for the 
last bandeed years and when it comss to practice, 
you are not to be found anywhere What is the 
caase 7 Is it that you do not know? kouknow 
too much The only cau*e is that you are weak, 
weak weak your body is weak your roiod Is weak 
Too bare do failb In yourselres’ Ceolunes and 
centuries thoosand years of crashing tyranny of 
castes and kings and foreigners and your own people 
hare taken out all strength from yoo nij brethren > 
Like tbe trodden down, and broken and backboue 
less worms yoo are who will gire os strength ? 
Let me tell yoo strength strength, strength, is wfaat 
we want And tbe first step in getting strength is to 
uphold tbe Lpanisbads and bel ere that 1 am tbe 
soul I wish that faith would tome nnto each of 
you and ercty one of yoo would stand up a gigantic 
intellect a world merer a giant, au infinite god la 
erery respect that is what 1 want yon to become ’ 
To Sister Ntvedita tlie Swatnt said, 
Iprcacb oolr tbe Upaoisbrds If you look yoo 
w II find that 1 hare quoted noth og but tbe vpa 
nishads And of tbe Lpao shad* it Is only that one 
idea strength The quintesseoee of the \edaaaiid 
tbe Vedanta and all f es 10 that one word 'The 
longer Hire the more I (brnk that tbe whole thing 
IS snimned op in manliness 

Is instification of his stroag deauncia* 
ttODs of Hindu society, he wrote 

t ba«e not been ituported ftota fonign parti to 
tio good to yOD so that 1 mutt perforce lareut 
tcieetific esplanaiiont ereo for your follies Bot 
wbac are inch considerations to the foreign friend ? 
All that be wants is cheap notoriety what of tbe 
fact that wbaterer blacken* yoar face also corers 
me with shame ’ 


It IS Qot our purpose in this article to 
enter lotohhe spiritual side of the Sn ami's 
teaching We shall now proceed to 
discuss his social views, which, in oar 
opinion, are the most frnitful part of his 
teachings, as well as the ones which lay- 
nearest to his heart Since the swami 
expressly repudiated politics as having 
anything to do vsith his activities it is 
by bis social exertions chiefly that his 
title to raolk among the foremost of 
Indian patriots must be justified His 
vietts on social questions are all the 
more aeserving oj' consideration as tfiey 
proceed from a fullness of love and 
knowledge rarely, if ever, equalled by 
his countrymen In a fine passage, Sister 
Mvedita says 

The thought of India was to him JVe thesir 
be bKulbtd True be was a woiker ai fooDdations 
He Dt iter need tbe word 'nationaUlT aoe pro 
clained au era of 'oalioe making ’ Maomakicc, 
lieaaid was bn own talk But be was boro a 
loeer, asd lb' qoero of bis adoration was bia 
Uotbtslasd Lite lonie delicolely poised bell 
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thrilled and fibrated by every sonod that faU? 
upon it, was bis heart to all that concerned hei‘ 
Kot a sob was beard wilhm her shores that dit* 
not find in him a responsive e'*ho There was nP 
ery of fear, no tremor of weakness, no sbriokio^ 
from mortification, that he had not known anP 
coderstood He was bard on her atns, unsparinf? 
ofherwontof worldly wisdom hut only because h® 
felt these faults to be his own And none, on th® 
contrary, was ever so po'sc'sed by the vision c* 
her greatness His cenotry’a religion, bistoryi 
geography, ethnology, poured from his lips in a" 
inezhanstiblc stream Like some great spiral 
emotion. Its lowest circles held fast in love of so!' 
and love of nature ; its nest embracing every possible 
association of race, experience, history and thonghf* 
and the whole converging and centering npon ® 
single definite point, was the Swami'a worship 
of his own land. And the point in which 
was foenssed was the conviction that India wtf^ 
not old andefiete, as her critics had supposed, hi<t 
voung, ripe with potentiality, and standing, at tP* 
beginning of the twentieth centory, on the thre«boJ“ 
of even greater development than she bad kooW° 
in the past." 

Unfortunately for this land, whef® 
centuries oi slavery to caste and custof® 
have annihilated free thought and freedof® 
of action, the social reform movemeift 
inaugurated by Swami Yivekanandj^* 
\Yhich constitutes, as we have said, hi* 
best title to be counted among ou^ 
greatest patriots, seems to us to 
altcady on the wane; his biograpbefs 
do not lay that emphasis on it which 
deserves, and love rather to idealise 
Hindu cult and customs, sometimes 
beyond recognition ; his followers, 
anniversary memorial meetings, pref^f 
not to court unpopularity by dwelliifg 
too pointedly on the Swami’s outspoke® 
observations on social matters ; and the 
general Hindu public, deceived by the fa^t 
that “to the customs of his own people, 
the Swami brought the eye of a poet 
the imagination of a prophet,” are beiifg 
left more and more under the impressit’® 
that the patriotisin of the Swami con- 
sisted in his exaltation of Hinduism nbo^e 
other religions, his occasional defence ®f 
Indian society, and his denunciatioos 
blind foreign imitation. The Swami re®* 
lised that “when a man loses faith inh'S 
own historic past, he cannot have af*y 
self-respect and faith in himself. He re®* 
Used that conquest is not of the bodJ. 
or by the sword, but in the infusion of® 
foreign culture. When the mind of a pcoi>l« 
IS conquered, then is there couciulst 
fact. And so he used to say that 'Ind'® 
CTu never become Europe until she dief» ? 
And lus faith in India's mission and bcr 


place in world-civilisation will appear 
from the following extract from one of 
his speeches : 

"Shall India die ? Then from the world all spiritna- 
lity will be extinct ; all moral perfection will be 
extinct; All sweet aonled sympathy for religion 
will be extinct ; and in its place will rule the dna- 
lity oflost and laxury as the male and female dei- 
ties with money as its priest, fraud, force and 
competition its ceremonies, and the human sonl 
Its sacrifice. Such a thing can never be ’ 

The Swami was of opiniou that con- 
servative methods should be employed 
to bring about radical reforms Assimila- 
tion was good, but mere methinking 
imitation w-asto be avoided. “And when,” 
says Sister Nivedita, “he would lose him-, 
self, in spienffid scorn ol apo'iogy Itn 
anything Indian, in fiery repudiation of 
false charge or contemptuous criti- 
cism, or in laying down for others the 
elements of a faith and love that could 
never be more than a pale reflection of 
his own, how often did the habit of the 
monk seem to slip away from him, an® 
the armour of the warrior stand reveal- 
ed !” The average man in the street 
cannot be blamed if in this ‘aggressive 
Hinduism' of the heroic monk he fails 
to recognise the ardent social reformer 
that Yivekaoanda really was, specially 
ns some of bis own utterances tend to 
obscure our vision in this respect in no 
small degree. In order to proceed along 
the hue of least resistance, in the hope 
of obtaining the greatest result thereby, 
the Swami sometimes exhorted his dis- 
ciples * not to preach directly against 
caste and social customs, and sometimes 
he even said things to suit the temper 
of his audience which, we know, did 
not represent his own real attitude. This 
mental reservation he probably justified 
by the logical process which he was of- 
ten fond of quoting— the Arundhati 
Nynya, which means adapting the truth 
to the intelligence of the audience. For 
instance, in his lecture on ‘The Mission of 
the Vedanta,’ he says : 

"I must frankly let this audience know that 1 em 
neither a caste breaker nor a mere social reformer. 1 
have notbing to do directly with your castes or 
with your social reformation ” 

That the Swami was both a caste- 
breaker and a social reformer, will be 
proved to demonstration from lii^ own 
utterances quoted in the following pages. 

* £'^a(/e5, pp 3C. Gl.vol. I 
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Describing the influence of the Srvami's 
Tvanfletings all over India onthefornintioa 
of bis character, his biographers observe 
‘He bad developed nroaderfallj- The easle- 
coasciouineas had bees eompletelj obi terafed and 
the prOTinnal cnoseloaanega la him bad been toper 
•eded b; Ibat nf the etbsolosital and Tatia) ooenett 
n( the land The Swam* had genne from a Bcogalt 
into an Isdiao ’* 


In the same lecture, again the Saami 


sajs • 

'Have sot ooe word of coedealoaiion even for 
the tnoet saperstltions or the most trratiooal r>t at* 
>nstllnt><'09 for they alto mutt hate tteted to do 
at good to the patt ' 

It ja onlj tieccssarj to observe with 
regard to this injanction, that the Stvami a 
own poblic life was one long contradic 
tion of this precept Elsewhere the Snami 
says 


"To the refortner* I *ill poiat out, I am a greater 
reformer than any one of them They want to reform 
only little bit* 1 want root and braocta reform 
^bert rte di(f«e U txattly to tbe toeibod Tbeirtiatbe 
method ef d<«t«Ktuin aloe it that ofcontteoetioo 
I do not bel ere in reform . I beliere la growth 
There i*, thee another great caosideratlon Mere 
isIsdU, we bare alwayt been gorereed by ktega 
VtDza bare made all onr law* now tbe king* are 
gone and there >a eoae left to take tbelr plaee Tbe 
Goretament dare* net it ha* to faabion it* wayt 
according to tbe growth of pnhlie opiaioa It takea 
time (jnite a loeg time, to make a healthy atroog 
pablic opieioa which will aolre il* own problem* 
and >a tbe iatmai we aball bate to eeait Tbe 
wbol* probUta of aoelal refoera thereloee ettoleee 
Itreli into Ihi* ^faere are thote wbo waot refjto? 
Make them first Therefore arenforaocial reform 
the firit doty I* to educate the people and yoa bare 
to wait till that time come* * 


It isuodonbtedly nrccssiry to edacate 
the masses m order to foster the growth 
of a he'ilthy public opinion la favour of 
social reform, but tt is also necessary, at 
the same time, to prepare the classes 
winch are equally averse to such reform, 
by preaching its necessity, and pointing 
out, as the Swann hims'lf has done, the 
gross nbas*s at pre«eat prevailing to 
society It IS moreover true that success 
ful reform can only proceed from true 
sympathy, from one who passionately 
loves the people, Lnons ulj their failings 
and the causes to which they are due 
Bat the extreme caution sometimes dtS' 
played by the Swatni m order not to 
oflend an ignorant mass amoog whom 
public opinion is yet to be developed has 
been mistaken for apathy to social reform 
on bis part, and ns the result of this we 
find orthodoxy exulting over Ins oggres. 
sire ndvocacy of llindoism, which tbe 


reforms which he preached with such 
buroiDg eloquence, and without which 
he considered Hinduism as doomed, are 
as far oft ns ever. Following in h:s uake, 
wc are now having a class of pseudo 
philosophic exponents of Hinduism whose 
stock in trade seems to be a mongrel 
sentimentalism which seeks to clothe In n 
poetic garb of pistification even the most 
flagrant abuses prevailing in Hindu society 
under the guise of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion and who preach the necessity of 
national evolution m accordance with the 
genius of the race utihanipered by the 
superimposition of foreign ideals The 
result of all this mystery inongenng is 
that, what between the ScylK of the 
deadweight of popular apathy and native 
inevtia, and tlic Chavyhdis of tbe hisses 
Zaire policy of sentimental nationalists 
who thought themselves seceders from 
orthodoxy in tbeir social life are fond of 
obfuscating the Hindu public by their 
esoteric interpretations, the cause of 
social reform has progressed very Jittle 
Since \ivekananda bnr^t upon society 
like n bombshell nod shook India to its 
foundations, confident that India should 
hear him This meagre achiereoent has 
coniiflced us that tbe Stvami’s occasional 
attempts at compromise with the ortho 
dox and unreasoniag section of his com 
monity by oSering them bitter pills of 
reform in a sug<ared coating of flattering 
pictures of annent glory, largely over 
drawn, with a view to evoke their 
national seIf<ODfidence and win their 
allegiance to the cause of reform, a as a 
mistake, and that had he conflaed himself 
in all cas*3 to tbe truth as he bad fouud 
It. and allowed it to tell its own sad tale, 
Without being influenced by any questions 
of policy or expediency in the presentation 
of the case, bis eflorts at social ameliora 
tion would have stood greater chances of 
success For tbe class Mhom he wanted 
to conciliate is represented m Hinda 
society by the Pundits, the custodians of 
the ancient culture, of whom, according to 
hts biographers, \ivckaoanda thonght 
that they "had become mere chatterers of 
Sanskrit, grammar and philosophy and 
were only as so many phonographic 
records of its past, without being possess- 
ed of its spirit and of the sense of res- 
ponsibility as to their adding to that 
culture the fruits of original mtellectual 
and spmtnal researches ” Nor is it the 
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fact tint Vivckanantla liad ablind ndrmra. 
tion for Hindu philosophy and the Hindu 
saqes 

In one of his letters he says . 

‘ The Ilintlu miod was ever dednctiTC nnd never 
BVQthetic or inductive In all our pliiloaophtes, we 
aiwavs hnd liiir spliltiDg arguments, taking for 
granted some general proposition, but the nroposi 
tIon Itself may be ns childish as possible holiodv 
ever asked or searched the truth al these general 
propo«ition' Therefore independent thought we 
have almost none to speak of 

The personality oi Krishna has b’come so cover 
ed with haz* that it Is impossible today to draw 
any life giving inspiration from that life Moreover, 
the present age requires new modes of thought and 
new life” 

Sankara “;\as a tremendous upholder 
of exclusiveness as regards caste ” He 
and Ramanuja were dry intellects, with- 
out the heart that feels for all In the 
Vaisbnav reformers “we find a wonderful 
liberalism as to the teaching of caste ques 
tions but exclusiveness as regards religi- 
ous questions ” “Dualists naturally tend 
to become intolerant TLe Vaishoavs 
in India, r\ ho are dualists, are a most in 
tolerant sect ” Even Buddhism itself, of 
the founder of winch Vivekananda always 
spoke with the greatest reverence, had one 
great delect It introduced many wild 
and uncivilised races into the Aryan fold, 
who brought their superstitious and hide- 
ous worship with them, ‘and thus the 
whole of India became one degraded mass 
of superstition ’ The simple worship ol 
the Yedic times vanished along with the 
Vedic sacrifices against which Buddha 
preached, to be replaced by ‘the gorgeous 
temples, gorgeous ceremonies, and gorge 
ous priests’ of the Buddhists Thus Bud 
dhisra created Brahminism and idolatry 
in India ” In a letter to a learned Hindu 
for whom the Swarai had a high regard, 
he says 

' One absolute Brabtnan witboaE attnbates I fair 
ly understand and I see in some particnlar indivi 
deals the special manifestations of that Brabmao , 
II those iifd'Vidaais are called by the name of God 1 
can well follow, otherwise the mind does not feel 
Inclined towards Intellectual theorisings socb as the 
postulated Creator and the like.’' > 

Such being some_ of the views of the 
Swami, it will be ea’sily understood that 
in his attempt to walk in company with 
the orthodox he was soon bound to come 
at the parting of the ways, and reveal his 
real self by outspoken denunciations of 
orthodox customs aud hoary abuses 

Let us now examine the views of the 
Swami, the apostle of modern Hinduism, 


on the keystone of the faith — the caste 
system. We shall find that however care- 
ially the Swami tried at times to speak 
guardedly in order not to give rude 
shock to the orthodox section of his co- 
religionists, both in his speeches and let- 
ters and other writings, from which the 
following extracts have been made, the 
Swami has made it abundantly clear to 
every discerning reader capable of pene- 
trating beneath the surface that he con- 
sidered the caste system to be the greatest 
stumbling-block to Indian advancement 
and heartily wnslied for its death. 


* n lib the queitioo whether caste shall come or 
go I have nothing to do. Mjr idea Is to bring to the 
door of the meanest, the poorest, the noble ideas 
that the liumsa race hat developed both in and out 
of India, ond let them think for themselves Whether 
there sbonjd be caste or not, whether women shonld 
be perfectly free or not, does notconcern me, 
oftbooght and nelion IS the only condition of lilc. 
of Rfowtli and well being ” Where it does not exist 
the mao, the rnee, the nation most go down Caste 
of no caste, creed or no creed, any roan or class, or 
caste, or nation, or institution which bars the power 
of free tbongbt and action of an Individaal— even so 
long as that power does not injure others— n nevil 
lish and must go down ” “We preach neither eneiaj 
equality nor Ineqnaliiy, bnt that every ^mg ha* 
same rights, and insist upon freedom ofthongut ana 
action in every way ’ . 

ITo Isis disciples] “Preach against nobody, 
against no coitom Preach neither for nor against 
caste Of any other soeial evil , preach to let “Hands 
off,” and everything will come right’ "In spite of 
oU the ravings of the priests, caste is simply a crys 
tallised social institution, which after doing its 
service Is now hlling the atmosphere of India with its 
stench, and it can only be removed by giving back 
to the people their lost social individuality Every 
mao born here [in America] knows that be is a tnaa 
Every man born in India knows that he is a slave 
of society Now freedom is the only condition ol 
growth take that off, the result is degeneration 
' 1 believe that the Satya Yuga will come when 
there will be one caste This Idea of Satya Yuga is 
what would revivify India Believe it ’’ 

* I folly agree with the educated classes la India, 
that a thorough overhauling of society is necessary 
Out how to do it ’ The destrnctive plans of reform 
ers have failed My plan is this We have not done 
badly in the past , certainly not Our society is not 
had bnt good, only I want it to be better still * 
Now take the case of caste *. the onginal idea of 
jati was the freedom of the individual to express his 
nainre his Prakiti, hisjati his caste, and so it re 
mained for thousands of years Not even in the lat 
est books is intecdming prohibited , nor in any of the 
older books Is intermarriage forbidden. Then what 
was the caus* of India s downfall ?— the giving up ot 
this idea of caste The present caste is not the real 


* Observe the Swami’s pathetic attempt tocon 
Ciliate society by smooth phrases and pleasing flat 
terics while enunciating new doctrine of caste, which 
IS really the negation of all hereditary caste distinc- 
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• b'a!{>c<rt ta iti It Kaillr bM 

prtTtattJ It* ffc« ««lioa i>( jiil, L e, «»»i», or 
Tariatloo Aoj cr^ilsHiMtl cjiioo nr pnTiJ(x< 
or farrrtiaarr rlaii id aar ibape rran* prcvrai* 
«ait« IJal') {ro<a banes t«a;, aal «b«b 

(rtr anr aatloa ctaita tn p'oOaee thu lot 
iseetr ramt/. iCesoit d» Tbtreforr nbat t bar* 
to tcU JOB, ax coastr/tsee, ii Ihii Tbae ladia 
fcQ becse<« you pferialcil *e<) aboTitWd catir 
Cnty foKiia ari^loerasy « tUt» ta a 

Mof* (oeattraaditoot^aiu Lttutllit ladirKlaal 
TariatloaJ bare III iwav . break dowo cttry barrier 
latbe«ay ofrairr aedvt ibali me. Sow trokto 
Cirrop* r.&nr rf raecn'^ni «» girxax CrttBcapt to 
ca«te and toe k away mail of tK< bamtrt that atood 
■a the way of ladiriduali ~^aeh drrtlopios b>i caite 
— Carapertxr InAwerica tbert ii ib' beat atope 
for call* (rral/at/) lo derefip aic] ao the p*op r are 
(real. Creryll als hDOwi ibat Mtratcjtr'a try lo 
fit tbe eaitc ofeyrry boy orgid aa aooa at be or the 
tabors Tbat ia tbe real eitle-^lbe lodlrMlaality— 
asd aairotoyy rteoKotUii It Asd wteao ooly nae 
Vrsinss It away rtrtftr tlott eat 

mraa iscjaabty aorasy ipreiaf prttileet 

AfktrtbnseipluoinRnttoy caste to bn 
own aalisfactton, the Swnioj tajs 

•Trbti If my mrlbod— to iSow ib< (fisdsa (bat 
rtey hare to *)»* bo notbiey bat eett to moTe on 
ta tb< list laid dowa by tbe aayia an t abate olt tbelt 
fserila, (fae faielt ofeeatanea of artmade 

Had the Sttarai been aUre today, he 
•hould hare felt the (utility tjf this method, 
fofitbunot pained « single adliefeot to 
the cause of reform which he bad so much 
At heart, nhde it mar posaiMy have 
strenpchened m some minds the nutbonty 
of the Shiltrns npainit the dietates of 
reason and buntaoity Writing later to the 
same year, the Swami expresses Iiiroself 
much more Tiporously and plainly in the 
(olloniap lines : 

‘Doyoasi'aa to aay (am b-irn to lire aold'c 
nse of IbofC caile rldJoi. saprraiiilnBt mercilcaa 
bypoertliral atbe atle coward* tb%t you (inil amooj; 
tbe edacaltd Kindar 7 t b^lc caward ce 

Kow and then the Swuini ensphasvscd 
the evils of caste by referring to the ncli 
vitics of the Christian missionaries, epc 
cially m Deccan 

* They aretooTcriios lli« lower (U<a«t by fakba 
and io Trnriinirorr tbe mort pr<*ti ri iJcD eirantry 
fa rni/iD — wlirre ercry nit of fan <1* itOwB'ihj lie 
Brabm na and where tbt frmalri eren of tbe royal 
fooKly liold It aa b gh bonour in l,ee la eoocubiaase 
with the Brabmint — srarlf one fqurtU baa breonc 
Cbriitiaal And I cannPt blaaie (hrm Wbeo, wbeo 
O I.oid ahsll man be biolber lo inao 7^ 

In practical life, the Swaini adrocated 
the social eiinabty of Islam 


AdraitUm ia the leat word nf relgioo aerl 
ibonabt SftbeUere it (a the itllgiUa of tbefirtDre 
entighteued buoanlty- Vet practical AdToltiam, 
which iooka ROOD aaj bebaret to All tBanbiDdas 
ooea owo aoal, la yet lo be dercloped amoortbe 

G3^-8 


lliodof 0->T(rsally Oa the oihrr baad osr tape 
flrflcalaihat if errr the faJl3wrr» of any relgloo 
approached to tbii erjual ty Id an apprrriabte drgrre 
to the place of practical work a-day iff, .ttialboae 
of lAaa as t Utara atoae Tbcrcl irs we are firmly 
perioadcd (bat ■ubnet (be help of practical litam, 
ibeorrea of kcdaetiim, bowvrer liae and woaderfui 
they nty be, are ratirrly TalBcleia to (be Taatmaaa 
ol naokiad^. Voe our own Uotberiaed a)aoctloa 
ofthe two great lytietua Uisduitra aal Ittam,— 
keilaatic braia asd lilsmii. body— ia the onlybo^ 

■ ace In my mlad a eye the future perfect India nting 
Oat of ibia cbioa and atnir gtorioua aad lariBciMr, 
wirb iedeettc brtia aoJ tilaalt body " 

Writing, after his fodgment bad attain* 
cd fall maturity, to a gentleman and 
Achoiar lor whom the btvami had the 
greatest regard and whom he had np* 
proachtd m bis younger days for the solu* 
uon of many doubtful points in our 
bbAstrns , be says 


ThecoarKtiooia daily falaidjr OA iny alad that 
tbetdeaofcatteiatbe gitaitat dir'lloa factor asd 
(he root of Af«ya,— ail eaitc either oo toe pctaclple of 
birtb r>r oi merit it bondage orer and abort, 1 
come to aec iroQ By aiudie* (bat Ihc diaciplioei of 
rrllplooare Dot lor |he Sudra, if be ttereiira aay 
dtaerisiBiitos abRUl fooiS or aboot solsg oat to 
forergo laajr n all paelria io bia caar, aniyio 
loocb labour toal It )• ia the booke written by 

S irieet* tbat aadactreibke tbat of eiiie art to be 
Duad and »D\ Id books ttitMed Kom Cod Let the 
prietia enjoy tbe fruiia of their neeestari acliiete 
meal while J loll rw the word of Oad, for my good 

In the Delur Math, the Swami, dnnng 
the last years ol his life, inrested isauj 
noallrahmtos nith the sacred thread A 
Koynslba lady disciple haTing signed her 
Dame as Dasi, which is a bumble form of 
address literally meaning 'm&td serTant’ 
be tep'itd 

' X\t>y bare you naued joutaeU ae flilf 7 tlw 
flrahmaa and the {.ihattriya ■bould write /Jera and 
f%r>(<D(acing god and goddeis J Sloreorrr. there 
dirooeiloni of raite anO the I ke bare bcea the 
tuaenlioa ofour tnotieru aapleut Ueahmant VihnU 
aacryaot anllo whom 7 Crery one ii a lerraoc of 
•he Lord * Tbe Kihatlrlraa are the filherrofall 
ibatl* ooble and benutiFut in lUndol'm NNhn wrote 
the LpunUhidt 7 V\hrt wat Kaioa7 Who was 
Keltbua 7 IV ho rrai BuJdlia 7 Who are (he Tirtlino 
karat of thejaln* 7 tVliererer the Sthndrlyai hare 
PreifAeJ re/ le/aa t/ier/raev it la ererfbo</j, 

aud wheeettr the (Iruhaiint wrote anylbiAg they 
would deny all right to oiliefi ' 

Turniag now to Viv ckaoanda'B speech- 
es, tve (lad the same attempt to sootiic the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox, but (ora. 
aan of the hwami’s genius nnd passionate 
faumaaitarjaDism, it is di/hcult to main- 
tarn the mask long, oad his real news are 
soon apparent 


‘Caite t* good That f» tbe only eatural way 
of Aolting life Afen moit form tliemtelret Into 
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groups you cannot get nd of that Wherereryoo 
go there v?nt b* caste But that does not mean that 
there will be tht«e privilege* They wUl be knocked 
onthcbead Ifyou teach kedanta to the hsbermao 
he will say, 1 am as good a man as yon, 1 am a 
fisherman, you are a philosopher ■ ncTer mind J 
have th- same God tn me as you have In you And 
that is what we want, no privilege for any one, 
equal chances for everyone , let everyone be taoght 
the Divine within and everyone will work ont hW 
own salvation Liberty U the first condition of 
growth ' 

Kot the English, no, they are not responsible, 
it IS we who are responsible for all our misery and 
all our degradation, and we alone are responsible 
Our aristocratic ancestors went on treading the 
common masses of our cnnntry under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this torment the poof, 
poor people nearly forgot that they were human 
being* They have been compelled to be merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for centanes, 
so much so that they are made to believe that 
they are born as slaves, born as hewers of 
wood nod drawers of water Not only so, 
but I also find that all sorts of roost deooma 
cal and brutal arguments, colled from the erode 
ideas of hereditary transmission and other such 
gibberish from the western world are brongbt 
forward m order to bmtabse and tyrannise ovrf 
the poor alt the more ye, let every man or woman 
and child without respect of caste or birtb or 
weakness or strength, hear end know that behind 
the story of the weak, behind the high and tbe 
low, behind everyone, there \t that infinite aout 
assuring tbe lonolte possibility and the infinite 
capacity of all to become great and good ' 

Id the Satya \oga there was only one casft 
to start With and that was that of *be Brahman 
We read in tbe Afa&ahharata that tbe whole 
world was m the beginning peopled with Brahmans, 
nud that as they began to degeoerate they became 
divided into different castes, and that when tbe cycle 
turns round they will all go back to that Brabmani 
calorgiD Ibiscycle IS DOW tnrning roond, nod I 
draw your attention to this fact Tbe command 
Is the same to yon all and that command Is that 
from tbe highest Brahmin to the lowest Parifb, 
every one in this country has to try and become 
the ideal Brahmin ’ 

The days of exclusive privileges and exclusive 
claims are gone gone for ever from 'he soil of 
India and it is one of tbe great blessings of the 
British rule in India Even to the Mahomedao rale 
e that great blessing destruction of exclnsive 


wbat prevents any caste from declaring they ore 
Brahmins? Thus caste with all its rigonr, has been 
made in that way—Say there are castes here with ten 
thousand people each If these put tbeir heads 
together and say 'we will call ourselves Brahmin,' 
oothiog can stop them , who is to say nay? those 
great epoch makers, Sankaracharya and others, 
were the great caste makers 1 cannot tell you all 
tbe wonderful things they manufactured, and some 
of you may be angry with me But in my travels and 
experiences I have been tracing them out, and most 
wonderful results I have arrived oLTbey would some* 
times get whole hordes of Beluchls and make them 
Kshattrlyas in one minute, whole hordes of fisher 
men and make them Brahmans In one minute 
They were all Rishis and sages and we have to bow 
dowo to their memory Well, be yon all Rishis and 
sages That is the secret I am extremely sorry 
that in modern times there is so much fight between 
the castes This must go It is useless on both sides 
on tbe side of the higher caste, specially the Brahmin, 
because the day for these privileges and exclnsive 
claims IS gone. The dnty of every aristocracy is to 
dig Its own grave and the sooner it does, tbe better 
The more it delays, the more it will fester and die a 
worse death It is tbe dnty of tbe Brahmin, there- 
fore, to work for the salvation of the rest of miokind 
to India So this accumulated cnlture of ages of 
which the. Brahmin has been tbe trustee, he must 
now give to tbe people at large, and it was because 
he did not give it to the people at large that the 
Mahomedao invasion happened It Is because he 
did not open this treasury to tbe people at first that 
for a thousand years we have been trodden under 
tbe heels of everyone who chose to come to India 
tbe Brahmin must snek ont bis own poison ' 


Elsewhere tbe Swanii spoke of ‘the cru 
shmg tyranny of caste,’ and he repeated- 
ly pointed ont that the soul has neither 
caste, nor creed, nor sex, and m one of hjs 
letters he advocated perfect freedom of 
marriage as well as lood and dress, but 
It IS needless to dilate at greater length 
onthesab)ect As there is nothing in the 
world which is wholly evil, caste has one 
good point which did not escape the 
Swami’s notice in his “Alodern India” 
he says “The sages Vasistha and Narads, 
who were sons of prostitutes, Satyakama 
.lare Vjasa 

BS a salvation to the downtrodden to tbe poor Knna iir,^r>n u ornn 

This IS why ooefifth of onr people have become Maho 
medan* tnd one fifth— one half— of your Madras 
people VI ill become Christians if you do not take 
care \et with all this there ought to be no more 
fght between the castes The aolulion is not by 
bringing down the higher, but by raising tbe lower 
np to the level of the higher the whole work 
IS to raise the Chandala np to the level of the 
Brahmin There ore books in which you read 
•nth fierce words as these ‘If the sudra hears 
fill his ears with molten lead, and if he remembers 
a hoe, cut him to pieces II he says to the Brahmin 
yon Brahmin, ent his tongue ont Diabolical old 
barhatism no doubt U goes without saying, bot 
do not blame the law givers simply for recording 
the cnitoms of some section of the commani^ 


tbe Bsherman, Kripa, Drona, and Kama, 
of unknown paternity, were raised to 
Brabmanbood or Ksbattnyahood on ac 
count of their knowledge or heroism, what 
the communities of prostitutes, slave®, 
fishermen, or chariot drivers gained there 
by, IS to be considered On the other hand 
those who had fallen from the Brahman, 
Kshattnya, and Vaisbya castes were con- 
stantly accepted in Sudra society. In 
Modern India, not even a great scholar or * 
a millionaire sprung from the ranks of the 
Sndras has the right to leave his own 
society. Consequently the influence of 
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thfir inlelligence, learning, and rvealtfa, status, are slowly r'lising tbc individnaU 

being conSned to tbeir caste is being op witbin the boundaries of each district 

plied to the improvement of their owp caste group " 

social circle In this way the hereditory {To be coucIudetJ) 

castes of India, unable to alter their social A Hiscu Admirer 


THE CHOICE BEFORE THE WEJsTLRN WORLD 

B\ Mrs St Ntuit. Stvon 


A llied Europe, as well as America is 
passing through a great moral and 
spiritual crisis In essentials they 
are seeking to get out of the same dark 
ness— they arc struggling against narrow 
tnmdedness and selSshness Cut out 
wardly they are attempting to solee 
problems that, to a casual observer, bear 
no relation to each othT 

For Allied Europe the struggle ts to 
achieve n peace of justice and not of 
conquest Her higher impulses tell her 
she must not let her land nuager or via 
dictiveness dictate the terms She can 
cither abase her late enemies, increase their 
hatred for her, and drire them to resort 
to cunning to encompass her downfall, or 
she can pave the way for rennion, make 
reconstruction possible m countries that, 
not so very long ago, were bent upon 
destmction as well asm lands that have 
beea waatonly devastated, make it pbs 
sible for democracy to prevail in communi 
ties that have tasted the bitterness of 
defeat, and help those nations towards 
the old ideal, reaiscovered dnnng the war, 
of hnman fellow ship and co operation 
Which aUematii'e uiH she choose 
The last election m England was 
fought on such cnes as “Kill the Kaiser.*' 
“Make the Hun pay," and ' Gamsh the 
tlnn “ The same sentiments prevail now 
thongh not with qoite the same 
intensity The same is true of the other 
Allied coantnes Thconghout the wat 
Impenahsts everywhere in Europe saw 
the chance to extend their Umtones and, 
under the gni«e of one pretext or nnotber, 
or quite openly, agitated foraDnesatioos 
The Trench, not content with “dis- 
annexing ’ Alsace Lorraine, laid claim to 
the rich Saar coal 6clds, to Syna, and to 


a share of the ex German colonies in 
Africa When reminded of the formula of 
national rights on which the war was 
fought, they quickly shifted their ground 
to economic necessity— the Saar coal 
fields might he giteo to them as a com 

S tnsaUoa for the havoc wrought by the 
ermaos in tbe Fiench coal fields under 
tbeir occupation la regard to Syria, 
the expansionist party «et up the Cry for 
what It called La S/ne /nfe^nfe, that is 
to say. Palestine as well as Syni and 
ba«ed its claims upon ‘ histone grounds ’ 
and "cornmnnity of culture “ By historic 
grounds the espansionists meant that the 
French bad taken part in the Crusades, 
and by comronnilv of colture that they 
had a few mtssionanes m the Levant who 
bad established a lev, churches and schools 
and converted some of tbe population 
Ever since Togolnnd was wrested from 
tbe Germans in 1014, it has been almost 
equally divided between the British and 
the French while German South West 
Africa and German East Africa Lave I'cen 
administered by the British The French 
expansionists desired, no doubt, tbe 
extension of their half ol Togcland, and 
slices of the other terntones, if not “com 
pensatioa” lor them 

Belgium, too, has pre«sed her claim for 
the rectification of her boundaries She 
has been anxious not only for slices of 
contiguous land, but also for bits of 
Afnca 

Italy’s ambitions have. ]ikeni«e, been 
whett^ by the wav Her claims for 
Vnatnan territory have brought her into 
copfiict with the Tcztcho-Slovaks— a 
condict that statevmeu are finding it most 
dtScnlt to settle Her Imperialists have 
desired to extend and improve their 
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African Empire, and have staked out 
claims in the Eastern Moditerranean, 
basing such claims upon histone and other 
rights 

Signor Girodani says, for instance, m 
his book, “The German Colonial Empire, 
Its Beginning and Ending,” that the 


Turkey M Venizelos, her trusted leader, 
IS a “strong man” and the claims that 
be has put forward certainly show ex 
treme candour 

British Imperialism has not been so 
blatant as Imperialism on the Continent, 
but that does not mean that British 


lis cegmuiug auu liiiujug, luil tuu uui. - 

remembrance of “the tradition of Imperial C'lpansionists are not anxious 
Rome and that of the maritime and lion’s share out of the scramble The buls 
colonizing supremacy of” the Italian of the African and Asiatic territones 
Republics, has not yet been extinguished wrested from the enemy has been in 
m these places He adds that “until a possession They are pressing for the 
few years ago the only European language conversion of Jerusalem into a Bntisii 
{spoken along the whole Asiatic coast and Dominion colonized by Jews and governea 
even in upper Mesopotamia, id the Vilayet on the “Crown Colony model” by 
of Orfa besides Greek, was Italian, and preferably British Jews They desire the 
Italian is still the language used by new Arab State to be under their P^otec^ 


sailors” He further says that Italy has 
convent schools, hospitals, and religious 
institutions throughout the Turkish 
Empire, and that the guardianship of the 
Holy Land was founded by St Francis 
of Assisi and despite French claims to the 
contrary is entirely Italian He claims 
that even more than tradition, religious 
institutions, military occupation, and 
industrial concessions, Italy derives her 


tion Little IS said about the future of 
Mesopotamia, which IS, in eflect, 
dian” province, and the claims of the 
Egyptians who demand that their country 
be returned to them are condemned by 
British Imperialists as extravagant 
Perhaps the most illumioating 
ment that lias been made on the subject 
is contained in an article recently contri 
buted to the Pa7/ iVfa// Gazette (London) 


right to the Mediterrmeon territory from by Colonel Sir Francis Younghosbana 

»yntcrra'fii->n leay ertne -fTiASA » .1 lesi 


the emigration of her sons to those parts 
Italian “Artisans, navvies, masons,” be 
says, have given tbeir hand— badly recom 
pensed for the most part— to the cons 
truction of French harbours, the work of 
English railways and mines, and to the 
German Bagdaaban ” He father asserts 
that Italian engineers have given their 
best talents, and humbler merchants and 
employees are in every town of the Turkish 
Empire very indifierently protected ” 
Hence Italy must have a slice ofTurkey 
How bitter indeed, is this writer 
against the Japanese ' He exclaims 
“Think of the dark and tragic situation 
created by the Japanese occupation of 
I' Chao, which took place with the 
1 assistance rather than with the 
ellective participation of England, but 
which for Japan has been the key, robbed 
from Europe, for the conquest of the 
greatest colony of the world— China ” 
He uishkes Japan notbecausetbat country 
IS aggressive and expansionist, how could 
he indeed ? but because it is not 
European, and because the Japanese 

hegemony m the Fnr E-ist bodes no good 

for European influence m Asia 

Greece, from the moment she came into 

the war, has clamoured for choice bits of 


whom Lord Curzon chose to head bis 
Tibetan Mission Sir Francis writes that 
in addition to the satisfaction and yinde 
resnltiog from the good work done in 
India and Egypt, the British got const* 
derable material benefits from increased 
prosperity, which efficient administration 
brings Increased production, he says, 
enables the British to obtain more raw 
matemls and food The nse in the 
standard of living and greater purchasing 
power enable the British to ®e]] more 
manufactures, espicially cotton good® 
Capital investments yield good interest 
He urges, therefore, the taking over of 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, where heavy 
cost has been incurred upon military 
operations, roads, and railways 

If Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and India are considered together, Mr 
Francis Aonnghusband declares, and 
troops ore properly distributed and 
means of qnick transport made abundant 
ly available, tbe British garrison for all 
four Hnds need not exceed the prewar 
garrison in India and Egypt 

Unlike Europe, America has no ombi 
tionfor terntonal expansion or for any 
other sort of aggrandisement or gain. 
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Shejs hoi^ever m tbe throes of a struggle 
to look bejond the Ainerican Contiaeot 
Araenca waited and watered the 
cour«e of the war jear after year 
hopiog against hope that she wonkl 
not be drawn into the European welter 
of blood When Germany made it im 
possible for her to remain an onlooker 
she took up the neapons of war m the 
spint ofa crusader to deliver European 
peoples from militarist madness Most 
Americans looked upon it as an adventure 
—noble bat limited and they felt that 
after It ms over their country would be 
able once again to slip back into that 
slate oi lolly detachment from which 
she hid emerged for a specific object 

With the defeat of Germany and her 
satellites Americans who believed in keep 
ing America free from the much of the Old 
W orld returned to tbeir charge with 
increased vigour As the days lengthened 
into weeks and months after the signing 
of the armistice their campaign became 
more intensified and at the time of 
writing Dr Wilson and all the other 
Americans who can see beyond the Mon 
roe Doctnoe find themselves assailed by 
these forces 

The President ond other farsighted 
Americans folly rcahred however that 
in undertaking a large honourable and 
determining part in the conflict the 
bnited States was committirg berselfto 
responsibilities from which it would be 
impossible for her to extricate herself 
Even those who were oppo«ed to the 
President sway of thinking notnccessaiily 
for party reasons had a shrewd idea of 
whither participation in the European 
war was leading their country and that 
was perhaps the most potent reason why 
Ihev fought to the last moment to keep 
the United States neutral 

It was a correct reading ofAmencau 
character that led Dr Vfilson todeclaie 
war and it was an equally correct 
reading of Ameneau character that bas 
made him commit his country to the 
League of Nations idea Whether the 
present United States Congress will or 
will not endorse the Presidents policy in 
this respect is problematical but it is 
pTCltv certain that the Ataencan people 
outside Congress will accept tberespon 
sibihty to which he bas committed them 

Americans are an emotional ideabstic 
and naaginative people and this expan 


sioa of what they regarded as a noble but 
limited adventure into permanent respon 
sibiltty for the peace of the world will 
captivate them W hile they will un 
doubtedly insist upon a special guarantee 
for the perpetuation of the Monroe 
Doctriae and also for the preservation of 
American freedom to deal with such 
questions is immigration the agitation 
against aiy participation in world res 
ponsib titles whatever will die out in 
couT«e of time 

Is it not significant that Dr Wilson 
some of whose people are clamouring for 
isolated existence should have been tl e 
mio but for whose influence the Peace 
Conference at VersiiUes may not hue 
given precedence to the consideratton of 
ways and means to secure international 
CO operation and to ensure permanent 
peace over the discussion of all other 
issues ’ In doing so tbe American Presideot 
has shown that be possesses the rare 
faculty of discnminating betwees clamant 
mal interests and ass gning to them 
values 10 strict relation to their eSect 
opon human well being and progress 
Had be lacked strength of will bis poner 
of perception would have been of little 
avail for friend and foe nhke clamoored 
for tbe solution of other problems 

The presence of the New World at the 
Peace Conlerenee has certainly imposed 
some check upon tbe European appetite 
lor expansion The Amencan Pres dent 
supported by Enropean democracy has 
already succeeded in moderating tbe 
demand for lodemntits and bas been able 
to prevent conquered territories in Asia 
ond Afnca from being annexed by 
European Powers 

Tbe Conference has however refused 
to arrange for international control of 
these terntones providingfor a system of 
administration by trustees each portion 
of such terntones being entmsted for 
administration and development to one 
or the other of the Powers (or Dominions) 
acting as the League s agent Even tbat 
compromise has rendered the expansionists 
of all nations speechless 

It 13 now an open secret that tbe 
President was not able to persuade the 
Commission over which he presided to 
adopt tbe scheme that tl e American 
delegation presented to it The draft on 
wh ch the Covenant of the League of 
Nations published on February I4th, is 
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based was British It appears to me 
to be a cross between the scheme pro 
pounded by the League to Abolish War, 
oi which Mr F Harbet Stead, a younger 
brother of the late W T Stead, is the 
convener, and the Rt Hon George N 
Barnes of the British \Nar Cabinet, is 
Chairman, and the plan elaborated by 
the Kt Hon General Smuts m the patnph 
let that he recently issued through Messrs 
Hodder and Stoughton London 

The authorship of the covenant does 
not matter so long as the machinery de 
signed by it is international and democra 
tic m character and so long as it is cap 
able of working efficiently and smoothly 
Does the covenant fulfil these condt 
tions ’ 

The Executive Council that will domi 
nate the League, as at present designed, 
will be unsatisfactory from the interna 
tional point of view Only one scat out 
of nine is earmarked for the United States 
—all the other American countries ate 
left to scramble for one or more of the 
four hinassigned seats Similarly, only 
one seat is set aside for Asia— and that 
for Japan, whose ambitions lay her open 
to Asiatic suspicion Africa has no place 
whatever in the Executive Council No 
definite place has been set aside for Ger 
many, Russia and whatever may remain 
of Austria Hungac? after the former dual 
monarchy has been reorganized The 
enemy countries and neutrals have not 
been debarred, but their election depends 
upon the votes of the five associated 
Powers which so long as the coienant 
IS not amended, will enjoy a clear 
Ttiajonty 

The constitution is moreover, unde- 
mocratic As at presen^^ contemplated 
the Executive Council will be composed 
of Prime Ministers or Foreign Ministers 


of various nations and not of represents 
lives specially chosen by the v^ious 
peoples themselves Besides, the Coun- 
cil will not be responsible to the body n* 
Delegates, to be composed of representa 
lives of all the nations admitted into the 
league , 

The League of Nations is not pr^eparen 
to make its own arrangements for the 
administration of terntornes wrested from 
the Germans nnd the Turks and not to he 
returned to them Some of them are to 
be organized into States which will he 
subject to advice and assistance 
individual members of the League, while 

the others will be administered, in nearly 

every case, as if they w ere integral parts 
of territories belonging to one or 
other members of the League 

TheCovenant does not forbid the manu 
facture of arms by separate nations, or 
even compel nations to nationalize such 
industries Jt does not call, with a clear 
voice for the reduction of armies, oavies, 
and air forces to mere police estabJisn 
ments It is silent about the creation oi 
an international police force that wouia 
exclusively be responsible to thel/eaghCj 
and would be used ogainst recalcitrant 
nations as it might direct 

Since the constitution adopted for the 
League follows hoes of the British Empire, 
the League will closely follow the pattern 
of the Imperial Conference and Imperial 
Cabinet It is not to be a real federation, 
not a supernational authority or World 
State Therein it falls short of the ideal, 
and may fail to be an efficient organ for 
the management of international affair**, 
about which the Covenant has very little 
to say Democrats all over the westeni 
world are pressing for drastic amendment 
and I hope they will succeed 


I 


REYEIWS AND NOTICES OF BOORS 


English 

John Curistophbr By Romamt HcUend 
This remarVaWe noTtl ,s the product of tb, 
twn of the celebratefl French author M Roma i 
Kolland a Nob 1 Prize winner A coltnred CoelsI 
lady who bat never leen India but who* 


uympath es ore wide enough to embrace the 
world thus wrote from Scarborough to an Ind an 
friend tomet me ego — Viar is terrible I Ko good 
thing can come out of it I feel convinced j hot I 
suppose it must be tl e natural result of causes 
vre have ourselves set in motion At any rate it 
should do us good one would tblnlc Bnt if It is 
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paiaz to introduec b cast irea nnittr^ i;atrm la 
Cf»al Britain, »t onlr hare pinngrd bi fartt>«r 
tsto th« tairt I don't bbow wbai jno of 

oer Garopraa riTiIxition s It abava boat hr «*e 
bare wandrretl from tbf traeliie;^! ef Jrtn " Tbe 
KoapcI of lore which Jcana taa^bt >a ladcrl otttdr 
rtpD;rnaat to tb« apirit of nratr/ and bAirtd whacli 
pTtTBila in Cbriatiaa constrwa and which waa 
aodoabtcdl; at the root of the recent Armaitedioa. 
There waa no iDOreeararat champion of Cbrialianltr 
in all Earope than the flir;rtloBiaoiae of Potadam 
who broo^iht aboat thr dreadful coB&att^atioa i nad 
It cannot be denied that there wai ample laAain 
enib'e eieteeiat aft eoaad him when he airaek the 
oiatch. How la tbit eoedit ion of thioga (o beaccono 
ted for ? it maj at Arit light took aa if Cbrlat wai 
in aober cameat whea be aald "Think eoe that I 
an come to aead peace on earth I earae not in 
ttsd peace, bat a award ** flat aa a maetcr ai fact 
we know that tbe whole leodeacf of bia (eachivga 
le towards faaniaflitf Por the Caenel of Haired 
we Dsit loderd tarn iiQt to the New bat to the Old 
Tralanseat. The feeling of pity {not onmlied with 
etinteieptl (or pasasa and nntMlMTtra which finds 
place la the aew Mok can ontp be regarded aa a 
aarriratofthe baaefal teaebmga of the old Ifebrew 
cbroaiclefa 

The foregeias Paragraph ia entf inleBdcd to 
draw the reader'* attention to nn iKnminntiaK pace 
in ' jOKN CtiRI^TOPiICK'’.d«aI<ne with Ibia aat^ret 
Chriatnpher. the Crrmaa maaiciao, atasds for the 
wnrahip of force, raorfrrebt. he is a dirciple of 
tiietiacne and A hetieaer la thapnwer of the oaded 
fiit n«{a imhaed with the Old Tetteotrat apfnt 
and be waaca hii friced Oliner, the gencroo* foang 
Prenctanaa io adopt the old device of hate iuott 
Tferbon. or “france for the rreaeh.* Olialer ■* « 
tjpicaf 1 tencbinaa to wboin alt ({atstloat of race 
aateriontf are repatslee ife ti ea taooott with 
all homaait}' and bis etephofic replr la Vo. Soeb a 
drrice ia aot for (be Prench An; attempt to propa 
gate it amODgonr people andcr corer of patriot am 
teott fad U >• good for batbanan connttK* I Bat 
oar coaotrp ba* no me for hatred OnreeDiaa orrer 
7 «t aiaerlrd luelf bj drajing or dritrojlos the 

? iiiiBa of other coontrira, bat h^ absorbing ibem** 
he book was wtHtea and pnhftihcd before (be war 
broke oat and to the aladeet of blatorp aa wrilat 
to the general rrndrr the following dialcgoe caaoot 
fail tr> be laterriliog and inatrnclire 

"There a no blood in jimr Teina ' eaid Chnalop- 
her, "aod on (op of that all aorta of Chrlatian ideas ( 
tone religioaa rdocatlon In Prance la reduced to 
the Catrehiim ■ tbe eoaicnlatc Goaprl, the tame 
boneless New Testament Damanitanan f|ap>(rap 
iilKaya tearful And the Rcrolation Je«ff--|<w<)aes 
Rolwaperre, AS and. on lop of that, the Jews I 
Take.«.flo*c.ftf tjitfjJl.lJnAdcilQlit XeATAmcjit. 
roernag" 

Olivier protested He had a tialera! antipatliT 
for iheOld Teatament, n frrliDg which dated bark Io 
hla childhood when be aacd accretif to pore over «n 
illDitratrd Slblc, which had been In (bclihrarrnt 
home, wbtre it was ntstr rtad, and tbe children 
were erea forbidden to open It. Tbe prablhilwo wa« 
meirsa I Olirlef eoald nerer keep the book open for 
long He aicd qaickij (ngrow Irrilatrd and aaddened 
b; it, and then he woold tloit it ; and he wmsld find 
eonaolation la plungiog lota the lliail, or tbe 
Odjise^, or the ArabUa higbti 

'*The gods of the lUad are men, bcaotifat. talghtr, 
Ticions . 1 can anderitand them.” laidoffTWr 


|■kclhclI) ordialike (hem . eren w&rn 1 dislike tb'm 
latlUIaTetbcRi More than oner, with PatroeW, 
1 have kts*c<l the lottif feet of Achitfes as he lar 
bfccdieg itui lb' Cod oi tbe Sihic <1 an old ^ew, « 
maoiac, • tnaaomaaiac, a raging madmao. who 
apeoda hia time fa growling and burling thrrnts and 
bowliaglike an angrr wolf, raring to blmi'II m |)ie 
eonfigement of that cloud ofbU 1 don t andrrstaod 
bifli. hla perpctaal euraca make ray head Bchr, amt 
bia sarrgerp fllla me with horror 

The harden of Moab _ 

' The burden ol llantaicua „ 

‘The harden of Rabjlos 
The harden of Cg^pl 
‘The harJea of tbe desert of the sea . 

"Tbe bardea of tbe rallr/ of ririoo 

'He I* a tonalir who iblnka bimirif judge, public 
prosecoior and eteeutionrr rolled into one, and, 
tstn le ibt eoaTiyaril of lis prison, he pTonouGcea 
•eotcoceofdeatboa tbe flowers Bnd pebbua Ooe is 
atopefied hr (be (enacilf of bis hatred which filif 
(he book wiib hloodr erica a cry of deatructiou.. 
(beery IS gone roaad about the borders of Moab 
the hostlicg thtieof onto Cglalm, bbiI the bowling 
tbereoi aoto Cetretltn 

Grcry now aad iben be takes a rest. «oJ looks 
round on bia maisacrrs and tbe little children done 
lodeach, aad the womra oatraged aod batebered 
and be laogha like not of (be captain* of Joabaa, 
feasting after tbe aaek of a town 

' Asd tbe horO of holts aball niaVe aoto all peo 
pic a fraai of fat things a feast ol wiae on tbe ires, 
of fat (biag* IbII o< marrow, of wist on tbe lers well 
refioed The iwoed Ilf tbe Lord II filled with ttosdi 
It is made fat wilb fsiseaa, with (be fat of tbe 
kidneys of rami ’ 

‘Bat wont of sIHa (he perfidy with which fhis 
Cod seadi b<a prophet to make men blind, an that 
ladae eowrae he may have a rraioa for taaking 
(brm aoffer 

'Make tbebrartof thli people fat and make their 
ears heavy and abut (heir eyta Lest they ace with 
tlicir eyct asd brat with ibeit ears sad anderstaml 
with tbetr heart aod caarert, and be liealed— {.urd, 
bow long? Until (he eitiei be waited without 
lobalvtaats, nad the bonsea wltbont men, and tbe 
laod lie Diterly deaolate 

* Ob I I have aster loaad a raao so evil as that ! 

I am not ao foolish aa to deny tbe force of Hie 
laagoagr Sot i cannot separate tbonght and 
(onoand if 1 do oecasiooally admire this Ijebrew 
Cod It iS with tbe same snit of admiration that I 
frtl for a viper or a (I m trying In vaiato fioila 
Sbakrapeareso monster BI ao ernmplr I ean t find 
one even Sbikrspcare aerer begat such a hero of 
llatred^nintlr nod virtuous botled) Such a book 
le a terrihte thfog Madncsi It alwaya coalaglour. 
(evt.sytJtr.-jne'.'ia'vl.Vt nuwtnftjA 'B. sJJ. •.hit "Tum t/mi 
geroua Inasmuch as It lets up iia own raurderous 
pride aa an initruaieDt ot purification Coglani] 
makes me abnddec when I think that her people 
bare for centarlea been noorlshed on no othcrfarc 
Ira glad to think tbat there is the dyke of tlic 
Cbaaaet betweea them and rae I shall never believe 
(hat a aatioB It altoEttber tivlKted aa long as the 
Bible Is its staple food. 

"In that case,' said Cbriitopber, "you will have 
(obejuat a* much afraid of luc, for I get drunk 
oalt U 1 * tbe vt»y marrow of a race of liooi 
Stoat hearts arc thoec which feed q« u Without 
(be aatidote of tbe Old TeaUroeBt the Gospel ia 
taatriess and nnwholriomc fare Tbe Cibic lathe 
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bone nnil smew of notions with the will to lite, iinlostnes has often been dwelt upon, and Sister 
Amnamostfiffhf, ttoclhenmstbftte ’ ^Jr^d^lo also adraits that ‘•c'jstr eduention hns the 

Have »c here ft part of the secret of the white adTftatftsc of caasm^ accamulnlion of skill from 
man’s race pride which manifests itsdl m his Kcnerntion to Reoeration " Hut she tilio Toiots oot 
relations with ‘ coloured ' people all over the world the bankruptcy of creative imagination that resnlted 
and 1 $ probably seen at its worst in the United from the same cause, and ultimately led to their ruin 


States ol America which lead the van of Chnstian -- 

civilisation ^ tends to on unendurable sameness tends to become 

' S« Ii< riddea by conveutions, till at last tbe mind of 

the cumniflolty revolts, and seeks new ideals" 

stcoiii Edition 2 rtce Rf i /p/S. c/irooj/iaa Owce, purchase of illuminated manoscripls the artistic 
Calcutta, Tatue of which is appreciated only by trained con- 

j d«.dea«.'’ • It vta. » M«hoo„ria» who 

brain, and gradually becomes more and more ilis* doing so. he was the forerunner » 

« ,.»Rr f,r„n,nt,n.n niurc Lveu HOW wc Bfc ooly on the Ihreilioia or 

our thoughts, radically transforming our entire atti- “Sf- But many 

tude.onr wholeoullook, and when, after a consider have grown old bciore these tb'ngs shall 

able Jap«e of time, we wkteh tbe result, we find that p«* , V 

we have learnt to judge everything from the nsdooaf “'dan alike, high caste and owly born, woman and 
point of view. And this national standpoint, at first T'” f° 

Intensely oggressive, fetadnally tales on a more sober mother land, oud secondly, theircily. . 

hue. and oh second Tending we lay tbe emphasis on "* 

mooy points wbieh had escaped our notice lothe home. The duties of citizenship will seem oo 
first flush of out enlbusiasra, and which show that P^^oas than those oljati and asms,; .rt„ta i,» 

though the Sister had so strong an admiration for j ^^5 ° *? f) ^****.«*«rB all 

India and her civilisation, she was uot, la spite of , T'’* P»Pf^ o“^ V*“" P!!?i„rr mw 

occasional exaggeration and Idealisation, uecoo> f*f** 

seious oftLe serious drawbacks which must be over *? 1“ 5««®‘ '» ® P'mU ns 

come x\ India is to take her rightful place among the ?!'** freshmen .n our colleges, especially as 

living nations of tbe world * • the price is quite moderate. 

The little book under renew Is a collection of ^ 

short essays on clvism. nationalism and painting. THE SiLKEK TaSSEI, Ardethir T. Khabardar 


’For an art that fi followed by a hereditarr guild 
ends to nn unendurable sameness tends to become 


orpresint to the reader* "The age which tsdii. . *“ v“* 1*°. 

coveting nolhiog new. is already an age of Incipient book says of tbe author : "He has lived and listened 
death That philosophy which only recapitulates *?. *^®***^. r',®'*, Francis Thompson and 

the known, is in fact a philosophy of igaoraoce It other mosters of lyrical Bngliso, sad he has made 
Is because ta our country [India] to^ay great ^elr speecb and method so fully bis own— lo these 
thoughts are being horn because new duties are arts English poems of his— that It is only on tbe rarest 
log, because fresh and undreamt of applications ® reader comes on an account 

are being made of the ancient culture, that we which discloses the foreign hp '' This Is high praise 
can believe tbe dawning centuries to be before us ' tbe reader 0/ these poems will acknowledge 

'*Kot in history alone, but in history lu common with that there is little of exaggeration in it. We have 
every form of classical learning Indian criticism has ^en familmr with some ot Mr Khabardar’s pro 
to be redeemed from tbe elaborate pursuit of trifles auctions through the pages of the * East and West , 
It IS common enough to find that the study of the f*i*t ooe csn never understand him truly without 
flbagabad Gita has become mere hair epIittiDg about through a connected senes like the present 

a ooua here or a preposition there But this failnre f,®'* f^'has tasted of the joy of human love and 
to see the forest for the trees cannot 10 any true Uivioe vision and through these poems he gives us 
sense he considered knowledge of tbe Gitx The ®>iipfeevideiice of his genuine emotions Like every 
power and habit of making large generalisations **“ly feeling person he wavers between darkness 
has to be recaptured bv tbe Indian mind And no «ad light, between tears and smiles He is puzzled 


has to be recaptured bv tbe Indian mind And no «ad light, between tears and smiles He is puzzled 

where more so than in dealing with history " “T the "Riddle of Life " 

‘Buddhism wa«, in fact, simply Hinduism nation ' Duty feels bat it can move not, 

alised, that is to say, Uiodn cuUnre plus tbe demo Love appeals bnt it can prove not , 

cratic idea IHndnism alone, in its completeness, can Hope entreots but Reason bears not, 

never create a nationality, for it then tends to be Hope doth tremble but Truth fears not 

dominated by the exclusireuess of the Brabmtu caste virtue. Life Is Duty, 

And to day the last trace of religious and social one painful beauty, 

prejudice Is to be swept away, and the idea of nation- Then In all your circled pleasure 

ality Itself, pure, radiant, and fearlessly secular, is Keep for aye Us central measure " 

"When hopeless fancy finds a 

bene^p^Vin^n^l trcmbliBg fate and alMhc world a starless dark 


beneficial laflaeocB nfcnstr.X Vi.. ^. 1 - » wemoung late ana all-thc world a starless dark 

Denencial luUuence of caste in the development of art ness seems" he welcomes "sweet death" to approach 
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•‘5o/t M tlvt fUrrr fiyoutep* ot He 

tSira IctU “nbat *it joar of ebe jtoIJ'a 

aofe ’ a»l “•bat arc foar itrifci fir • b >pe 
forlorn ? —"Tbe wort I i» all Irat a dream i* lie 
Viob* forward t'> a re!««*e front tbe»e prl*aa wall*. 
to»>ouro«T to tbe • tifc Befool’ where 'Lfle 
rcaU Life <• trae." He tbiake of th* ' Mai{ of bisjtv 
sod remembert (be ‘‘Plate of Krifbaa” and ibe 
tale of Radbnia , tbeoer be drifii awsr to tboajbt* 
ofrartbl/tOTCaadferle tbet here If tfrr'aad to take 
■belteriafrontftcetorMf of worWr tifr, that here 
a "A raiobew brfaht between a esile and ftowa*' 
Addreiiia^ tto', I/iire Uegbe aol eafc, *Tb« 
AreUa^ world ta thiael It draee an I with It all 
tbf ranols^ itrcaoia, tbroae t* far abor* tbr 
mearuribft eloeki* ” ' Lote H Baeadia;^ I'rTbt 

"Bore la eternal jof that fi-jwere the ib;’'i yet 
"Bore t» bat xtufihat brtatbtt a Idt io&xalxb’'- 
TbtiUtbe poeie philoeoph; of {!(< and (be critic 
seed not pry lotoil aad diiaeet it farther 

Takia;;aaai< of the ladlrlJaal poeoii wr coaraar 
there II a beaslifa] raoiic la the fiagiti^ triplete 
ot lh« ' ^becla e( tSate." ' OJe to the Kokil* and 
"To the Idtna" ait charmics birdpiecta aad 
Utite caaparuoBt with efaiiUr poeoi of the 
preateit maitcra '‘f.laet wriiieo oa a Uaak leaf of 
the Crueeat are aoteworilif becaat' of their 

eoeaeetion with a praluction ot oar poet the on 
erowaed htajt of oer poetf -On the wbolt the rolame 
Uose to be et ad «>ta appreciation asd d<(<sht 


Thw fotasH eoatalat foerteea •totiet of the 
aatbvree*. tfAailated bf hereelf from tbeir eroxali 
onsiasle la (be preface the diicvttei her aim lo 
pablublair (bii voleme and et/e ' The neilieetooe 
p( the eaii and the weit are la a eenee dlfcetl/ 
oppiwcd to lath otber'i'the teadencf of the formet 
baatMcotowaeda tha d’^reVib-H'ot of tV a^itoU 
life, wbile the latter bae proeeeJed in tb* direcdoo 
of ssatenaliim fa preientia); tbeie f<«te pictorr* of 
the laliaa faooir, tbe aalborns bti trie) to make 
her weitern leader apprreiAte a little of tbe qaWl 
nett ofEattern life and m ptrtt'olii to bnnA the 
Hiada teonaa before (he loreiTaer Co whom ebe 
bat been lo l>a^ aeoispicte mjiierr 

Takln? the ilorlet iadlriJaallr, we mar refer 
to two 01 them,— ' Immirtellee Ifoai a dario* Kaed 
and "The Geniat bfthe place’— tt barluz attracted 
lifrDOft Tbe former Kirrt HI a pise from a lllolo 
widow r life, It telle at of a wiitsle itrratr of Ivbe 
wbKb eohrened the ttloom of her eool for a d«r 
and left It darker than before* It ie eiqaljite In 
itt toachet of conceateateil paihot, bat the eO>ct 
rroatj probiblr bare breea heialileneii if the wedd 
tngprrttae tptodi lt*J frw A* <«rt T*r arewtfd 
of toete two talee taker ot to llomblj and •bowr 
tst another melitntholf picture of a maiden who 
hat been wmtlag la raid for her lorir, of a eJcepinie 
beeat/ of a lonel/ rHIaae a tpint aaimatios the 
(lerert aarroaodiapr "rtie eioornrin'’ it a iraxlc 
tale of lore taken from ancieat Rajputand and the 
’‘Bajjarati’ it a perfect pietnre of n flindn boot* 
Kone of tbe other atoriet nae to the Irrci of (hete, 
though ’The Gift of the Goddeit Kali' hsi tbe 
charm of weirdoeat The two itoriet at tbe end 
are of tbe leatt Impoftaoce rinee the aim cif the 
Tolnmeit atowtdlr to bring the life of the Bait 
before the erei of the <lVe>C, an! of tbi* life tlief 
tell g« bat h’*'* 


C4?i-9 


T«e PocTtrtt WORte or C. S Rt«\V«ili 
SlSKt V’ot I « 

The rolaiee contaiat fasrteea poena oa tome 
terp common eabi'Cte. eg* the Crow, the fome 
igraatte Tree, tbe •ham'jik* fliwer, etc The 
•abj'Ttf of poem eh-ialJ, ol courne. oerer aUrcc 
nor apprr'tatiin of them and a poet map clothe 
the laait oninterreiiag object with meh eerjoitltr 
heantp at citr tonch the inmott chordt oi oar 
heart Ur. Sirea hae eot ;et aeqnirtd thle art of 
creatlog beastr ami tbe tbemra are trealed In a 
more or let* coloarleri w«r , aoi the redreminj; 
Charm of (he poem* it aa occatioaal phrate ora 
pictare ot a aatoral aceoc 

Tnt DaiPri'M CLot’p, >y Jf C Pilhy 

Tbt Inferrtt of (hit book lie* h (be fact of It* 
hanaifbeen wriitrn be an mbabitaat of Uaariiiai 
and Mr Filla^it ml to bare opeord a new era 
in the bitCor; of Utnriiian litcfatnte Tbe tnott 
ooteworthr piecet are "The Bament of the ranah", 
"OrjectlOQ \ ‘To Strajwati and 'To a friend on 
tbe dratb of bit ebial*' Tbe hrit of tbeie appealt 
to p* brtaatc of Ira aob^ecl m»tut aod a atacej 
or two It worth ((OotlDg 

■’Why batt chan thaped me thnt. 0 LMd ! 

Amolit tbe wfttebed panali horde 
Anulii a (haoie and eorrotr bored 
Sea of Ultrrr ' 

Ala* I Tie ail now. a deirrt dirr. 

Groaning bectatb HiabmiAte antle and Ire 
Witboat e'en one greeoith epeck oe ipire 
O wlnUrtt eye ’ ’ 

Ofgenwiee poetic meplralion (here It little here, 
bat ooe ipett not he reira critical la deatiag with 
aoerdBoro Ideralnre 

KKS 


I’giCfictt Spaomms roa rctciiiva 
Caorttii Hr thk rnotfric Meriroo AJtpiti and 
arrang<J/ren Iht toorh a/ Pre/t H /' P^irntr 
aaj / i Cu'nmngt Prtet-~Af J Te it hiJ 
ef fhi Cltri, Fntnd: Ihgh SchoA, Uith.t’tgalad, 

C.P 

Tbie it an eecellent little work which iboalJ 
prore belpfnl to teacheri of Bogllth who with to 
Mlow opto-dale liaet in langnage teaching in 
•chuoit, IS which the direct method <i eomhintd wltb 
a phonrttc atady of the laagaage. Tbe aoande of 
Lngfiili are coniidered organically, aad (beir dilTer* 
cocetfrom iiimlar onei ol ihc reroacolar. ilindl, are 
noted Thitcompuratire way >t the only war to 
tniprctf apiin the learner tbe prculintitic* of the 
• >u^e of a foreign tongue The work it thoroughly 
practical la Ite icope. bring embodied In n icbrme of 
>r<»Tjrw Ibeclaif fi/zal* le/mt Vfe hearjilrrrraw 
mrodltforthe nttatal of ptopl- iDIerettrd >n the 
teaching of LnglUti 

Trie Pro'risa of Si'iplifud SmtiKJ ran 
ranatftRr epiB Pu}ff/ied ly l/ii Simphjiid 
Sp^Uitg Socttly, liondon 


Thiefaaa been eenc to ut together wilh olhtr 
paperi on tbe aubject, by tbe Honorary Secretary of 
tbe Qoatb ladiaa Uranch' of (be Socleiy There can 
apt be any differeoce of opiaioa at to (be grcritity far 
ATtfoisi of EogliahtptUiog. bat tbe eytlem aclrocat 
ed by tbe S S Society, which I* only B»i»’a Clattlc 
Syatezoeligbtly oiodiSed, it iuipoirlblc, altboagh a 
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history >n the dramatic form so as to tnahe it 
suitable for being represenfcd by children themselfres 
CIO the little school stage Mr Apte has shrewdly 
ob«ef«rt the liking of children and carefully adapted 
the-obiect of history to theif ta«te 

^ D \ Jostn, B i 


nambTofdstingaUhed people seem to eapport it 
This system adopts the 9rd nary English Talnes of 
the I'tter ^ ond even then it is not cons stent— it does 
no*- follow the one sound one s gn principle (Bg 
n hai two valties asm to and in fun the d p hong 
sotindof[-i/] is repre'-nted by je as well as by y, 

wl 1 h has a consonantal value as well and a« and e.vjcTr-nr'r' 

o are both symbols for [9]! It is not ba«ed on 5>ANt5h.Kii. 

sci'ntiR pionetcs although the S S S tlghlly AdvaITAMODA ^ Pandit A, Vasudeva Shastn, 
enough takes the ear and not the eye ns the guide Sanskrit Pandit Fargusson College, Poona Pub- 
to spell ng The system advocated by the S ^ S is hy Harmarayana Apte, Anandashrama, Poona 


^ most halfhearted compromise between English 
nsnge and "cientific consistency to the unavoidable 
d triment of both The only «cieot fic svstem of or 
thogtaphv that has come to h* recogn sed among 
pholicticuns and ph lolog sts in recent time* is that 
of theJnternational Paonetic Association 


ot ttjeunternationai raoneiic Associaiion The 1 r me bw--''* .. 

A a ohab't however rcqaires a study of phonetics describing the views of both Shankara andRamanuja 

l*r to be mastered and the average reader can and showing clearly the points of their agreetneoc 


Pp rgo Price Rs s 

The boot Advaitanoda The Fragrance of Non 
Dnallty * is included in the Ananduhrama Sanskrit 
It deals with the Vedanta philosophy Here 
the author Pandit A Vasudeva Shastri first 


and disagreement systematically refutes the views of 
the latter as expounded in nis commentary on 
the Brshtnasuhas, establishing thereby theabsolnte 
non duality doctrine of the former, finally meeting 
all the objections raised by Ramaneja Tegatdmg the 
ofShankara The book has been written well 
by avoiding both much prolixity and brevity 

VtDBOS&BKEtASA BHATTACniETA 

Urdu ^ 

ArZUL-Qoran bv Maulana Syed Suleman 2 
volt pp 575 Published by Shtbh Academy, Aeam- 
garh(U P) Price jas 12 \ 

This IS an exhanstive work (the title meanlog the 

Land* of the Koran ) on the nistorfeal Geography 
ot Arabia nod the adjoining countries It deals in a 
noviiiMs ci-s IS s»i<. «••>, ^ ms learned way with ell the geographical and historical 

truth or withholds itfrommen from niotivet ofex allusions occuring in theOnran in their archeeoloetcal, 
ped •flcy IS either a coward or a criminal or both ethnographical tlieolog laI and aociological aspects ■ 
(Max Muller) 1( passive resistance on the part of embodi s considerable research and width of 

It minority in A State b comes an imperative oeces knowledge and sapplemeDts and corrects- staadard 
8 ty then the maiOfity cannot continue «tfong for European works like Poniter a 
long !■ tn weaken and heenme elT re -a tn 


not b ndu ed to study phonetics so as to be able to 
■p'lr correctly The question of apMltng reform *8 
St 11 far from a satisfactorv solution— at any rate 
th* solution oBered by the S S S has grave defects 
to TCTRUve -which would be to undo it 

S K C 

TheFthicsof Passive Rfsistascb By M 
■S il/i/n« Gantsh S’ Co Madras As 4 
Socrates Christ, the Christ an martyr* Imam 
Hnesnln Ptalhad Mirabai were all passive resist 
ers Y ctor Hugo Thoreau and Tolstoy advocated 
passive resistance and the fapanese custom ofHara 
A ti nnd the Ind an Prayopoveafiaos (hunger strike) 
are d ff r»nt ways of carrying it Into effect The 
I to of the pamphlet IS All truth is safe and 


. is houQii to weaken and brenme eff te i. . . 

..s action in t1 e lUAtter of enforcing it* power orits 
nnthonty ngainat that m oority Sityngrahu is 
soul force as < ppnsed to the f iree of arms it is the 
rrlig on of tfi mss It is a panacea for all evils 
Feaf ng Ood nlone a pass ve resl«ter s nfratd of no 
other power Fear of kings can never make him for 
sake the path of duty He d ‘cards vt lenev bat his 
re« stance is only 1 miter) by his strength to suiler 
The pamphlet la nicelv printed and beaut lolly 


MaBAOI ILM Insasi by Professox 
Price Ks g ~ ' 


Abdul Bart 
Published byShiblt 


got lip 


Q 
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Natyarh nntntTWARSiiA OR India is dra 
M\TIC rOHU by Ur V G Apte Eiitor AnanJ 
p ihUsh-l at the Anand haryalaya, Poona City 
Pi^es SjO Fnre Re / 

Mr \pte hardly requires any introdoction He 
Is well known In Maharashtra as the Cbitdreo a 
Priecd nnl his numerous puMications nil written 
for chlUren have endeared him to bis luveolle 
readers Mr Apte t latest juven le book is the 
History of Ind a in a dramatic form and like its 
NatyaRamaynn 


pp about r^o 
Academy Asamgarh(UP) 

A libera! yet Incid and readable translation of 
Berkeley s Princ pies of Hnman knowledge with 
an interesting preface and a comprehensive glossary 
BERKflKT by the same author and publisher 
Pp rtS Price Re i as S 

A work on Berkeley both critical and expository. 
After giviQg the interesting events in the famons 
philosopher ■ life, tl e author gives an expository 
sketch of his doctrines and theories and then pro- 
ceeds toexamioe them H!s narrative is eotertainirg 
exposition clear, and cnllcism jud cions The work 
on the whole evidence philosophical insight and 
aenmeu on the part of the author 

StIGR UL AjaM by the late Maulana Shtblt Ffomani 
Shamsul Ulma Published as above Vol V PP gso. 
Price Rs g 

This volume brings to a close the compendial 
•History of Persian Poetry” planned several vrart 
ago by one of the greatest Mnsl m scholars Man 
lana Shibli lived to seethe four volumes of b s 


1 Satva Rl arnta, will catch the c- 

;!iSAr« who 

•osgrsted than to depict the principal Inettfenta of * ^ pop'ls who have now published It. This 
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Tolaoe Mitreja the nou-epir, that is al the 

didactic, and the mystical poetr/ o( Persia Thoie 
«bo are famnUr vith ao; of the authoc • pteeioa* 
trntiega need lisrdlj be aesared of the czcMiogl/ 
high qaslitr of the norh. 

AM 


Hxadi. 

1. KRlSH'<AK;u»AA't.CiiHa, (ji Ifaibaafai 
Chaturvedi and fubUthtd iy ^ivauArayan itura, 
Pralaf Prets, Ca-xnfert Ste }ti,trut8»itnai 
It ii a drama fa fonr acti which can be verj 
cooTenieotl/ staged In fact it has alread; beea and 
waa adeqnatelj mpptetiated on the occasion nfthe 
Biadi Conference at lobbolpnr The aotbor I a* 
adopted a aoTcI it;1e and drierTea to becoagea 
taUted oa the anceess of hia attempt 

J UdvOGI PcRrSH, by Ramtttat Prasad Sarma 
and publisktd by Sivanerayan Slissrai Pralap Press, 
Case>ipfr*,8vopp pS, price 6 annas 

U IS a tfanslation of a Go^srati boiA Udjogt 
Parosho* b; Srijat Kararan ileneebBodra aod 
eontaios skelcbes of the Iiee* and doiags of oioe 
great men— two Indians aod seven onesiders. besides 
a wtU wtiuta eisaj on Sad&soa and Siddhf 
(cadeaTOoe and inccesi). Tie book is worth 
reading, the laagaage fs felicitoas and tbe ideas are 
good 

3 Ri7SA>Ka>R.tKU, iy Vmambhar Pfaih Samta 
Anuxk and puiUslitd by Sivanarayan ifiX's, Pretap 
PrtU\ Cavnpan Sea pp tea, pnea 6 annas 

Tbia U a sketch of the (if« and doing of Baspatio 
band on a book fa French with tbitdiilereoee, as 
Itated br tbe translator, tbat wberess tbe antbor 
of tbe ottgioal hat trfid to ptoee him a fool wbeo 
descnbiog cveflts conareted with biffi, tbe translator 
bat takea a more charitable Slew At a time when 
tbe rKcnt reeolntioos lO Kstsia bace shocked tbe 
wbote world, (troap be worthwhile to recollect ttK* 
state of aSairs which preceded tbe present aaarcbiral 
conditions l^ls booklet la Hindi oEeis an opportii 
Bit^r to onreoante^tBen tocatch a glimpse of that 
period of horrible tjraaoj wbicb bss cafisloaled in 
■till more bombie rcTolntions \ 

4 . BhishUA, FirrawMnr' A’arA Jarma A«»n* 
end published iy Sivanarayan ifisra, Pralap Press, 
Casenpore $ra pp so6t Price Sennas 

The main stofv of this ^rsma >D three sicls is 
drawn front tbe Afababbarata- Tbe laogiiage iS 
simple and the style easy It baa been desIgDco for 
the stage It wooid be a happy day when socb 
pieces will fake the place of Bagla Bhsgat aod 
similar trash oa tbe Biodl stage 

5 'b)IOL-M< rot Pufhsheii Xy Iht 2^ks'hmi- 
HBrayan Press, Slcrajabad, pp 6t, Price p annae 
Tbis little pamphlet contains su bnmorons essays 
««atmsing some of tbe tsils of ibe piesest day 

6 PMtlt&HACS.S>.V,iy the tale lalis SrinnaeaJas 

Puilisitd iy Shlilal Lalh fifanaan Tredts Assaeta^ 
lian) Calcutta To be had af the PuiUsheta and 
the Hindi puslala Agency, tsth, J/amsen hood, 
Calcutta pp Jlo Prietja annas 

Tbe Maiwsri Trades AisotialionbaTe reodeicd a 
great aetyice to tbe eanse of Hindi LileratBrc by 


bciaging out this cheap edition of tbe hale Lala 
SrioiTasadas' classic, Pesiisbaguru. Tbe author 
dauctsbed la the 3 cd quarter of the IntC cealur; and 
wrote only four books of which Pantsbagura is nf 
once the most fascinating being an origmal romance 
depicting the l<fe of a Delui youth of the trader class 
{.^aSriniTasadas enjoys a reputalioQ among Hindi 
writers of tbe past centcry for bis realistic deliuea 
tioo of character andebasteoess of express on, and all 
atndeata of Eisdi lateratiiTt sboBld procorc acopy 
of this book 

Seva StDAKa Py Snyuila f’remcAaiiif PiiHis^eJ 
tr the Hindi Pustaia Agency ti6, Harrison head, 
Calcutta Cloth bound pp price Rs !-S o only 
Thisebarming aoeel IS an origioal work in Hindi 
aod IS of a high standard. Tbe author is well known 
iB Ifidu literature aud bas already made a 
fOaik in Biadi Tbe printing is etcelient Considering 
the ongioality of tbe book and the excellence of tbe 
story, tbe book is moderately priced and it is 
expected, will eommand a speedy sale 

8 Satta SOROJA By Sriynffo Premaihantit 
published by the Hindi tustala Asency, ntf 
Harnsan Road, Calcutta pp ill, pneeSannas 
It IS a rollcctioD of seven short stories from tbe 
faeile pen of Snvekta Premsebaod This is the 
second tditios of t&« book and tbe aitistie des ga os 
tbe paper cover is very pleaiiug Tbe stories are 
very mlcrestiag. 

*Mula Dkvi." 


Gujarati 

1. UdSHUVIDVA BUIt IskEIUOtKSHAN (C^TtlW 
fitfT fj’ ^< 178 ^^) bp Lahteprasai 
Date, B A, B Sc^ LL S printed al iht Zakshmi 
Vilas Press, t erode. Cloth bound, pp iSt Bnn 
Be i (rp/p) 

(s) B.iTjsii RAShUtnA Sakstiuo (fkfgti 
^ Herilal PiPadhatji Bhatt, AI A , 
prof «/ Bogle and Moral Philosophy, BahauJlin 
College Junagedh, and FtlUtu of the Bombay Vm^ 
xSTsity Prmitd al the Ar^asudharok Picss, 
Banda Cloth taued, pp ijg Price As rj 

(5) Jacat AO Varia Bure Itihas (stria sfl 
Vol II {.Parts 4 5) by Gokuldas 
Mathuradas Shah, Bui , ZJ. B , Educational 
Inspeetor, Baroda Punted at the Lohana Ahtra 
Prttf, Baroda Cloth bound, pp 34S¥s6 Pnee 
Pt 3 {tptS) 


TJirjift,l« w.hririMjVA, WJJiru; 'Vta/^vJalr^ftnA‘^^•|^a; 
SbvtSayaji SabityaUsla, loangaialtd bv the liber- 

alityofB H. the Gaekwar of baroda TheSrstisa 
traaslatfOQ ofaa Bnglisb work Scope's Bofanr, tbe 
Modern Study Of Slants The way lO which the 
translator has handled bis lubject, together with the 
glossary givea at the end, is sure to oiabc it interest- 
ing to those who are interested in the sebject, aod we 
think it IS a useful addition to the icutity liceratcie 
sascience which we have at p»e«ent The third, the 
butory ofihe world, IS aconliooatiou of the former 
volnoie, and connected as It is wrtU India and the 
woderp history of England, is likely to find greater 
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faTOur than Its predecessor, with ita jouneer readers Bh^SAT no Tankar(M 1^3 ^ Z ^X)hy9Ardishtr 


The second, which is based on Anna Bnchiand'a Our 
National Institutions,” Is the most remarkable of the 
three Its writer is Prof Dbstf, who has nlreadj 
won his spnrs in writing on an allied subject, the 
constitution of the Indian Government In thirteen 
schapters, he has put before the reader, in a popular 
form the institutions— political, administrative and 
conslitutionai— of out inlets Beglnuiog with an ex- 
planation of the foundations on which their liberal 
institutions are bnilt, he treats of the House of Com 
mons, the House of Lords.the Privy Council the Army, 
the Navy, and lastly of the Empire In'a succinct form, 
the book gives all possible information on this vmpor. 
tant matter, and as each chapter has been written 
after close study, it would prove of great assistance 
to the student m making him familiar with a subject 
which every Indian should know well 

PUSHTI Mabga no Itihas (TfV smf Ttff 
^CTH) Ihe latt fhtthkar Lthdhar Hart, printed 
at the Htndntlan Prtit, Bank Sirtei, Bombay 
Fapir cover, pp 164 Price — At is 

The first edition of this little book was pnblished 
about thirty years ago It contains precious little 
history of the creed bi the Vallabhacharyas, and that 
too from a popular point of view Bat Us chief utt 
hty, when It was first published, lay In the fact of its 
having boldly aud mercilessly exposed the evU paths 
Into which these Vallabbaebarya Maharajas bad 
been leading their lady worshippers under the guise 
of religion It required some courage to do so then, 
as those who were baodled m this way, wielded 
great social powers The book cau still be regarded 
as an eye-opener for those who are even now blindly 
giving their all to their eo called religious preceptors. 

Shri Gitasindhu Tarakcavali (wt 
OT*Tfg{Vl) by Swamt Shrt A/manand Sarasrati 0/ 
Nandad Hrtnltd at the Lady Northcolt Or- 
phanage Prthng Prett, Bomba) Paper cover, pp, 
160 Price — At 8 {191S) 

In this little hook the Swamlji sets to himsetf the 
question as to why Arjnaa fought after once decilolog 
to do BO on the field of Knruksbetra He tries to 
answer by refereuee to the various verses of the Gita, 
and thinks he has solved it correctly, by saying that 
he did so because it was his duty to do so— 


Fratnjt Khabardar Printed at the Patiza Vwt- 
chat Printing Pi ess, pomlay Paper cover,. pp> 
Price— At ic (rpip, u 
One of our most popular poets, translates the 
words, with which he bos named this book contain 
sog a collecttou of his latest production, “The Call ol 
India " The leaven of political a'pirations which >8 
leaveaiog the mass of out country’s mind, the 8t“ 
and the restlessness that have been lately moving our 
hearts, these arc the themes of the poet's song, «oa 
in no uncertain words does he speak Indeed, wben 
everything is in the melting pot, vrhen we ore strog- 
ghng towards a goal, it is the dnty of a poet to en- 
courage his brethren and pQur into their cats auQ 
tbeir hearts, heartening words, and of all our poets, 
who could do It so well as Khabardar The scheme 
of this work is that he first sees a dream, then cogi 
tales over it, then bears a gentle murmur, and then 
a clap of thunder, which of course means the present 
Awakening The allegory Is well chosen The songs 
are spirited and still sober They are thotough*y 
suited to the heroic vein which runs through 

them. Patiiotism, burning patnotism is their key- 
note, but they are all kept within the bounds o 
sanity nowhere do they ovcmin the hounda^ 
degenerate into fanatic heroics. Bis love for Bharat 
IS peeping out from every verse, sod though we 
ise that his is net the first attempt id the direetioo oi 
patriotic poetry, we have no hesitation m sayms 
that his work stands bead and shoulders' over tnat 
oftbe lesser lights 

Arcgva stVatiTAO ( ^ girdefl 

I by Dr Haripratad Vrajrai Dtsai, jpnnttd ol 
the Sahitya^Priniing Prett, Ahmeiabad dPeiptr 
Cover Pp jp Price— At 4 > 

This IS a small book but it contains very valuable 
matter Tbe importance of eleanliness requires to 
he incnlcated into the minds of juveniles in a why 
which should impress end appeal to them without 
boring them, and that has been done here by the 
writer. As to why the teeth should be kept clean or 
as to why we shonld take exercise or live in well- 
ventilated bonses, and many other egnally imporJ 
tant things have been hid m such a simple way, tbat 
they are sure to go home to the readers 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Nele« on the Origin of Civilisation 

Wc tnkc the following "Notes’* from tlie 
January— .March number of The Mahn- 
boclhi nntl the United Buddhist World’ 

Fh^ ciT.Uation o( t uropc began about ffty \eira 
sro accord HR to the opinion of sc.cMists The 
Wloa.ng quofition is from Hurniiuorth PopuUr 
-Kicnce •- Genuine civilintion dwned within the 


memory of the oldest inhabitant Sanitary science 
began to be cfTcctnc about fifty years ago -Lighty.- 

i , ears ngo the country was in a state of saiagcry so 
ar as punishment of crime uas concerned Hanishment 
and dcgrad-ition from citizenship were among the most 
dreaded Roman punishments It was the Teuton and 
the fierce baxon, Dme and Northman — uho estab- 
lished the most cruel code of retalalory .and vindidiw: 
la»s As late as 1831 forty people ucre hanged 
in England for oflenccs other thm murder j nno in 
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IS33 1 chid nine ^cars old was condemned to be 
hanged /or poking- a hole w th a stick Ihroagh a 
papered up window pane and stealing two pence half 
penny worth of paint" Vol \ p 3o'’8 9 ‘ ‘ 

The Old Testament records tne most atiocioaa and 
vmd cltvc punishments mflirted on those (ound guUy 
accord ng to the principles of lucisprudence mstiiutra 
by Moses The unciviliaed Europe accepted the 
Mosaic law ’ 

‘ Human ingenu ty has nercr been employed for 
a mote barren purpose tharr that of trying to break 
the will of man by pain Death hy the cord by the 
guillotine, by the axe bj strangulation, by prison by 
(i-^ing by fire by d smemberment and by Wiling m 
oif have all been ttied as deterrents, and have not 
deterred Torture on the wheel, on the rath, by 
crush ng we ghts by thumbscrew s and rufcule mine 
pllnry, the stocks the duckmg sWoI the brand ng ol 
ch«k3 forehead, and breast el pping off of the ears 
slitting of noses and wh ppings innumerabte have hid 
a triarfor centuries and the misdeeds have continued 
“HarmswortH Popular Science vol v p 3 S *9 

f 0 the Buddhist ^acred setiptutes countries outside 
the sicred Aryavarta are called border coontriej 
(pacchanlima janapada) whose people are given to 
un Aryan habitsand pagan practices and therefore 
called mleceha The un Aryan habit* as regards food 
are eat eg eatth'vorm* ano other kind* of flesh and 
•peakutg the mleceha language*, which have not the 
completeness of the Aryan bnguage Accord ng to 
Manu no true Aryan should speak the cnimha. 
bn^sge 

^ ' bet u* tramme the history of the eatmef peoples 
khd their civilizations Come back to primitive t me* 
accerd ng td the rnesrehes of European scholars there 
had been histone cinlirat ons m Crete Egypt Assyria 
Babylonia, Persia Ch na and m the Sumerian 
country Egypt and Crete had a >ety ancient 
Cl* Imtion It IS suggested tltat the most ancimt 
civiliaanorf trhbse remnants have been found la Egypt 
discloses an Asiatic origin The aec ent Sumerian 
citTTr-ition shous traces ot Chinese inAucRce Chaldea 
hid a cltilfcvtion miny thousands of )-esrs ago Tw 
Mesopotamian country bias the cradle of past 
civil ration*. The foundatiofl of lliclegend Of AtLams 
creabonmay be traced to Mesopotamia. The spirit 
of god restng upon the waters and the god tisw 
Dot of the water* arc both Mesopotamian ana 
QnhsianicaL 1 , 

The ancient relgion of Egypt may be called 
OsirisQ, and the following passages are from the 
“Book of the Dead r— 

•■It IS however petfectfy eeitaiiv that they bdvevtd 
that Os ns had the powrec to make men to be born 
after death into a new Ife, and that suidi life was 
jeveclastett'* wiar* .ihyv jsscvJjed .to .fum .tin* joowc* 
beciiisc he had h raseit suflered death and mst^two 
and had atisen from the dead ’’ .<F sen 

‘Similarly thb sufTermgs, death and resurrect on 
of Osins were well-know-n in the period of early 
dynasticsr^nd It 19 probablethat he became the type 
ot resurrect on <4 man m Egypt i 

•^he doetiiTse of immottalt) and evetlasting life 
and the bel.cf in the resurrection of a spiritual bod/ 
are the brightest and most prominent features of .the 
Tgjptian relgion" paiiv 

1 “Where and whnm the texts of the Bock el the 
Ocad were oompbsed U. «!*a imkao'Ktv These t* as 


good reason for assum ng that they are the -offspf ng 
of <he m nd, of Libyans on dwellors of Central 
Africa they cannot be the 1 terary product of savages 
or negroes,^ there is no evidence to show that they 
art of Semitic origin «nd the general test mom of 
the r contents indicates an Asiatic home (or their 
brth place ' P xivi. 

The prayer offered by the followers of Os ris is as 
foltOHS — 

“Behojd grant thon th-it the Osir s Nu may be 
mat m heaven as thou art great among the gods 
deliver thou h m from every evil and murderous thing 
which may be wrought upon him by the Fiend and 
fortify thou h s heart Book of the Dead ’ Chap 


The offering of wine and cake wasaputoflhe 
‘ Dead eetenvonial and the office was entrusted to 
a man who is clean and is ceremoo ally pure one who 
hath eaten neither meat nor fish and who hath not" 
had intercourse with women Eook of the Dead By 
Wallis Budge ^ 

The first three thapiers of the Book of Genesis, 
record a foILkrre stocy of the world that was current 
in Babylon and Mesopotanua, which the Jews heard 
•hen they were sojourning n Babylon after the 
destruction of Jtrosalent by Nebuehadnewaf The 
stoiy of NMh and the flood was also borrowed from 
the lotktore ofthe B&Wlonians We seat) in Hams 
•’orth History of the W’orld •-» 

But whereas in Babylon 3 it had been the Ron< 
Semlcrace from which the civilizing impulse was 
derived in Egypt r was the nyaders from Asia who 
had brought with them the tJements of a higher 
citilualion P '' 

The legend of the sprt of God resting on the 
waters may be traced to the Babylonian trad t on 
ol the God Ea who had ar sen from the waters of the 
sea bringing w th him knemtedge of all the arts • The 
legends of the letvteet on of Osins and the sonsh p 
of were of Egyptian origin the idea of the 

conrjict between Satan and uod was common to 
Persans and Babylonians and was accepted by the 
followtes of Osins The ancient Egyptians were 
teamed m the art of maffu: Moses learnt it from the 
Egyptans and Jesus duruigthe per od be Was away 
in Egypt from hjs twelfth year to his th rt eth year was 
uirtiated in the mysteries OSrisim The dogma 
of the souL being takers befote God and judged was 
a PV?ly of-ihgTOWan urigin Osiri* wasthegodof 
|udgntent and Osirism taught that the soul was 
weghed by Anub s The Code of Hammurabi is 
dated •moo D C The Laws were given by the Sun 
God to Hummurabi The Mosaic ftgend that the ten 
commandments were given to. hfoses by Jehovah at 
the top of mount S nai may be traced to the 
Jtafrvhwsn l^irairL 

fc^-ptian avil ration goes back to 8000 B C. "The 
atlorplcmph * wh ch was as old as 4000 BC was 
supreme The statue of Khafra the buTdecofthr 
second pyram d at Gzeh is one of the finest in the 

world'* Hirmswcrth History of the World P ijbt 

The Jews-were contented with the borrowings from 
Babyknua Thev had no idea oftherv stence of the 
more ancient civil rat on of Fgypf Thw viefe m 
Bsbyl^ m nptvity and when they returned to 
Jertw^ m the regn of Cyrus, the legends which 
they had collected at Babrlon were incorporated m 
the t trad ttoni , . j ^ ^ ^ 
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The forwlten legends and folklore stones of 
Ttabylcn and Egjpt at ?i later period became tlie 
foundations of a religion which Kept the European 
world m darkness for neatly 1500 years 

The birth of Jeho\ah according to the Mosaic le* 
gend was 4004 b C Bt-t for the Jews there would not 
ha\e been the Bible, but for the good Cyrus there 
wojld not hate been a return of the Jews from their 
captivity to Jerusalem Hut for Peter and Paul there 
would not have been Christianity , but for Constantine 
Europe would have remained like the ancient Romans 
aid Greek Ceremonial paganism under the papal 
hierarchy was transformed jnto a religion Roman 
and Greek wisdom still influence the civilization of 
Europe The great authors of Greece and Rome 
of the pre Christian eta still ^eak to the progressive 
peoples of the West &iphocles, Aeschylus, 
Aristophanes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Seneca, 
Ovid, Plutarch, Pliny, Juvenal, Cicero, etc, are 
perennial fountains whence Europe derives her 
inspiration 

When we approach the adytum of the modern 
scientists the few thousand years of civilization appears 
insignificant before the ma]esty of astronomical and 
geological calculations Millions and millions of years 
ago there was life, and the law of progressive evolution 
was m’opcration Countless millions of suns and solar 
systems following the law of immutability re evolve 
and re dissolve from eternity to eternity Muddle* 
headed materialists given to sensual enjoyments fail 
to comprehend this In India the ancient religions 
taught the existence of countless millions of solar 
systems They did not count the age of the earth by 
thousands , but by yugas and kalpas A day of 
Brahma was equal to hundred millions of years, and 
millions of Such days went to make a Kalpa 

From Asia’s western limits went westward the 
religion which was first preached to the HshcrCoIk 
of a small vilbgc Asia gave the West the rdigwus 
instinct, and to the east the west daily makes obeisance 
and pays divine worship to the Semitic god and the 
four Asiatics who gave them religion. 


Politics, Morality and Religion 

Js Stv/yisjis's for March 1929, 

there appears an article under the above 
beading above the signature of “Politicas”, 
Y?ljo writes : 

The degenerate notion m fashion amongst some 
half-educaied people that politics has nothing to do 
With morality and that a politician IS exempt from aU 
personal and private criticism, should be nailed to the 
counter and exposed in all its hollowness and 
absurdity. There are some immoral men and 
irresponsible youths who would be gkidly rid of all 
moral restraints and checks to v iciousncss and would 
seek shelter from public reproof and ridicule for all 
their neUnout acts of omission or commission within 
the dewrs of high built oRice rooms or on the preserved 
asylums of political platforms. There is many a hero 
of eloquence, whose almost every word of platform 
utterance IS applauded by admiring crowds but whose 
every action and performance m private life is quesUon- 
able and suspicious, if not vkious and treacherous 
Some bUcWgwards in domestic and •personal We love 


$0 far advanced in their killing of all conscience and 
instinctive moral sensibilities that they cou’d not see 
the necessity, the rhy me or reason for a reference to 
their private life, m order to establish the truth of 
their public professions This ts the case with all 
insincere public speakers and prominent orators, be 
they politicians or social reformers, Varnasrama* 
dharmites or vedantic cosmopolitans “Leave alone 
personalities and incidents of private life,’’ say theys 
and the grotesqueness of such a statement becomes 
very palpable only when in the next breath they begin 
to declaim about Absolute Truths, Universal Principles, 
Perfection, Punty, Unity, Co-operation, Home-Rule, 
Passive R^islance and what not. 

“Politicus” concludes his article with 
tbe lollowing wise w’ords ; 

When we preach one thing m public and practise 
another in private, we can never improve our moral 
standard, sli'l less climb to the heights of spirituality 
There is but one l^w, one Dharma, the temisationof 
which IS possible for each and every one of us by 
fulflDing our immediate and indispensable duties to 
the fulness of our feeling heart and knowing mind It 
is more of intensity, earnestness of application and 
particularisation we want We want individuiJa to 
exemplify ideals and when we live m full to the height 
of all our inward ambitions and outward professions 
we become one with the Universal This is the truest 
religion and the noblest morality The end of all 
politics IS the same— the well being of oil those who 
constitute the political body, and in all genwal sfiairs 
of men the higher we aim, the deeper we plough and 
the broader we sow, the Moral grows the mote and 
mote important. The greatest moral law is Sincerityi 
which IS only another name for God Reality. 


Indian Culture and External Influence. 

There appears an interesting article 
under tbe above caption, in the Match num« 
ber of Arya edited by Mr. Anrobmdo 
Gbose, published from Pondichery from 
which we take the liberty, of making the 
fonowiDg extracts 

Any attempt to remain exactly what we were before 
the European invasion or to ignore in future the claims 
of a modem environment and necessity IS foredoomed 
to an obvious failure Howeier much we may 
deplore some of the characteristics of tint intervening 
period m which we were dominated by the ^^e3tcrn 
standpoint or move away from the standpoint back 
to our own characteristic way of seeing existence, we 
cannot gel nd of a certain element of inevitable change 
it has produced upon us, any more ttuin a man can go 
back tn Jife to what he was some y ears ago and recover 
entire and unaffected a past mentality Time and its 
influences have not only passed over him, but carried 
him forward m their strcim ^\e cannot go backward 
to a past form of our being but we mn go forward 
to a large repossession of ourselves m which wc sliall 
make a better, more living, more real, more Mf- 
possessed use of the intervening experience \te 
cun still think an the essentuil sense of the great spirit 
end ideals of oor past, but the form of our tomkibg, 
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ouf sj>eaMft?. our d«velopm*nt of Ihem hat changed 
fay the very Jtct of ne^c lhou:»hl and etperience } wc 
see them ml only m ihe o(a, but In new lights, 
support them by (he added strength of new view Mnts, 
even the old words «e ose acquire for us a modfied, 
more citendcd and richer signiRcance Again, sre 
cannot be “ourselves alone"* in any narrow lormi) 
sense, because we must necessarily take aecount of the 
modern world around us and get full knowledge of it, 
otherwise necannot live But all such taking account 
of things an added knowledge modifies our subjective 
being My mmd, with all that depends on rt, » 
mod fied by what it observes and w«ks upon, mod fied 
when It takes ks from it fresh matetials of thought, 
mod fled when it Is wukened by its stirnuhis to new 
activtiies, mod fied even when it denies and rejects, 
for even an old thought or troth which f affirm against 
an opposing idea, becomes a new thought to me cn 
the enott of affirmation and lejectioni Athes itself 
with new aspects and issues, iiy life is modified m 
the same way by the life influences It hts to encounter 
and confront rlnaDy, we cannot avoid dealing with 
the greay^oi erning ideas and problems of the modem 
world The mod^ world isstiB mainly Cutopean. 
a world dommated by the European mind and western 
Civilisation. We claim to set right this undue 
preponderance, to reassert the Asiatic and, for 
ourselvesi the Indian mmd and to preserve and 
devel^ the values of Asiatic and of Indian 
civilisation. But the Asiatic «r the (nditn mmd can 
onfy assert itself successfully by meeting these 
probtems and by giving them a solution which will 
justify Its owes ideals and spirit 

writer concladea : 

The principle J have affirmed results both from the 
necessity ol*oor natare and the necessity ol things, of 
Mr,— fideUy to out own spirit, nature; ideals, the 
aeation ei our osva characteristic forms in the new 
age and the new environment, but also a strong and 
masterful dealing ivith extermi tnRumcos which need 
not be and in the nature ol the situation cannot be a 
total rejection , ihetcfore there must be an element 
of successful assimilation. There remains the very 
difficult question of the application of the principle.— 
the degree, the way, the guid ng perceptions To 
think lhat out we most look at each provinre of 
culture and, keeping always firm hold on a perception 
of wrhat the Indian spirit is and the fndian ideal ts, 
see how they cm work upon the present situation and 
possibilles m each of these provinces and lead to a 
newvictof Kills creation In such thinking it wiU not 
do to be loo dogmttic. Each capable fndanmind 
must think it out or, better, work it Out in its own 
light and power,— as the Hengil artists are working it 
out in the r own sphere,— ^nd contribute some inumina. 
tion or effectaitton The spirit of Ihe ladian renascence 
w^ take care of Ihe rest, inat power of the universal 
Time.Spirit which has begun to move in our 
for the creation of a new ana greater India. 

The Women of Iwliw. 

Mr. n. K Sorabji, u A. (Ocoo) coo- 
clodea aa article tinder the above heeding 
in. the March namber of The Hiadastaa 
Review, ia the followiog words : 


How Atre we cry out for the chtnee of fself. 
delermiaation’ if svo deny th-H right to our girls and 
women T Let us be consistent A build ng needs a 
roof, but It needs above all things a sure foundition. 
We are tend ng to the error of laying loo great stress 
upon the roof The women are ihe foundaiiori of our 
fature 'greatness. Let os transfer some of our energy 
from the emrfiness of talk to the fulness of action m 
pcomotuig female education Schools, and more 
schools, and weff^equipped schools, and well paid 
effioent teachers must M provided And when ih^ 
have been provided ve must combine to send our girfs 
to them, ana to let them have every chance to complete 
(heir studies before «e call them away to entet the 
bonds of matrimony As we are out to achieve 
greatness let us accept the measure ^sed on the 
woman standard, and let us help our women to be 
great 


H>re6 MclhoJa of UniHifg Eet( bri] Weit. 

Mr. Frederick J. Gould m the course of 
ao article in the March number of the 
East A TVesf writes : 


t PvUheal SItthed —It Is of vital importance lhat 
the people ollndia and the people of England should 
know each other's qualtiM, needs and history better 
When I say "England I also imply the whole British 
Commonwealth And when I lay the "Veople," ( ^ 
not mean the aristocratic and middle ebsses of 
England, and the higher castes of India. I mean the 
vast m ss eil the workers, —the factory workers, 
miners, seamen, pentanit e( England and (he immense 
moltiRide of Indians who live in villages and tiU the 
soiL The upper and better educated classes are, of 
course^ mcluded also, lor 1 am not writing m a 
Bolshevik temper' But when wetalk of the people, 
either in India oe Englrnd wrought to think of the 
majority, whose labour and endurance provide the 
material basis ofcivT ration, art and religion Political 
I le in both countries will be benefited By mutual aid 
between the Indian masses and the English masses 

Hence, it would be good if, at Indian pohtcal 
congresses, delegates represnting English bbour could 
be pre«cnt and Uke part It would be good if at 
En^ish ccngiesses, Hindu, and Moslem delegates 
could be pceseni and take part In both eases, this 
delegation should be regarded as a normal proetdute 
and not as a remarkabTe incident once m lo or 20 
years. 

Let me state frankly a defect which I observe in 
Endishcrcles and another defect which I observe m 
India circles In England, the working class taa no 
effectiveconception Of Indian Ife and thought, patllv 
because popular writers have not tried to picture the 
real JndU to the English ' ittwgmation. and partly 
beenuse Missionary Societies havegiien most one-s ded 
views of the psychology and manners Of the Indian 
people ‘ 

In India, so fat as my observations have p«ie thn 

Home Role party for parties) have been so a^bed in 
criticitng the Viceroy, the Viceroy’s Council the 
OovernoT^, the Civil Service, and the rest, that ihev 
Ime ^gotten the foundation on which all EngliA 
o^Mom rests, namely, the Ubout and life of the 
English masses. I wonder how many Hindu gentkrm^ 
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an Yet ti^e Trades union IS, in 

™r’e iinl part o! Englnl, lustor) .ton 
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e£I ^ ot'ten^td'. 

ptacTce t^muoducewah some frequency, stones .of 
3^" 5/, Superficial Mople some- 
timw say that the East is spiritual and the W est 
Is mateoal, and I agree tfiat appearances often 
snecest this comparison But it is not a Uoe observa- 
twn For underneath all its craze for m«hanism m 
war or peace, we still find deep spirrtual yearnings 
in the Western soul Once when I was jn BoinbM for 
-I few da\s Sir Naratan ChandaYatkar honoured me 
with an mterview. and I shall never forget his sa> it^ 
that he thought the English people possessed pr^ound 
spiritual qualities I have tead a good deal of Hindu 
philosophic and lelgious literature, and of Engh* 
hteratuie in the same fields of thought 1 find 
different forms of logic different language, different 
imaeerv, hut I do not find any fundamental difference 
Wtatwe want to do is to teach both peoples 1»ow 
great is their unity, in spite of divergences vi 

express^^^ this, I am far from recommending that 
Indians should study English philos^hy and rehgioUs 
doctrine, or that English people should n ck up grange 
fhSwphical phrases, and talk m the style of Buddhists 
1 W tead the Vedas, but they do not displav the 
L>ul of India to me W well as the bcautifoltates of 


Rama and Sif». or tho gtc.it prmces of the war of 
^rukshetra, or the litcs of 

tcacticrs I '*«sh the common peorfe of England kre 
tS27hmg.. .ind Icaroed them m the ^rne 
hS^thiy Iwrned stones from the- Bible. And, n 
like manner. 1 wish that the common -people of In^a 
SSld hear stones of our b^t 
Moore Milton, Bunj-an, Fox, Penn, f«ake, 
wSdsworth, Basluin. .Morns, our women-tc-ichers. 
nurses, and social workers. ' . . . 

I should be sorry if the reader supposed I set no 

viluc on the efforts of University prolesson. pwdrts 

t.S.?or;to f,“oSiton w..h .to 

selves lo this supreme rcbgious task. 

ExlJnclion of the Liquor Traffic in 
America. 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh contributes an 
article under the above heading m 
March number of TJjc Indian Review KOf” 
winch wc make the following extracts 
Te India, as to the rest of the wvrld, the AmenM" 
decision to abolish the liquor traffic from e\»y 
inch of Amenfcan soil is a -startling pplitico^ocni 
development No other nation has had the 
to take such drastic action Even under the sness 
of war, European peoples contented themselves witn 
slopping the consumption of cwUm foriqs of liquor, 
such as vodka m Kussn .ind absinthe m France, 
lowering the percentage of alcohol in intoxicatinp, 
beverages, and curtailing the hours during which 
bquor could be bought. The American refusal to 
compromise with liquor on uny way, therefore, is an 
epoch making event m the world S history ' 


Raking event m the world S history ' 

The legislative decree by which the American will 
to suppress the liquor traffic will be enforced has taken 
the shape of an amendment to the United Sl^es 
Constitution ihe Congress passed it on -Decemb^ 
17, 1917, and specified that it must be ratified bv ' the 
legislatures of the requisite tivo thirds fef the States 
composing the Union -within a period of sevenytars. 

Within 13 months the amendment, which proliibits 
the manufacture importation, exportation and sale of 
-tlcoholic hquors^f all kinds anj-where m the United 
States except tor purely medicinal and induslrial 
purposes had been ratified by 36 of the 4S States 
comprising the American Union On Janua^ 10, 
1919 the House of Representative^ and Senate, 
formally announced the ratification of the amendment 
It matters comparatively little vvhether traffic 10^ 
bqaor ceases xvithin h ' few weeks -or within a few 
months The mam thing is that the victory h^ 
been won— won by constitutional agitation People 
in America, and outsiders who clqsely follow American . 
events are greatly surprised at the rapidity with which 
the prohibition movemfcnt gained support during the 
last Tew years . 

t Agitation for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
began m America So years ago As long ago as 



of Maine, Rve^li^l^ 'MtMfodin the State 
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Wh * ” “‘“Sh obeerrej • 
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The writer concludes ; 
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lui iViarL_ . 

The world Is rioo frbp n n— . 


with wha, added rnmnfno'm'^*'^'^ hencn'. 

^ fwald the N’ew^ lh«e words 
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ndnous tinn lho,e ol W ir, mJ thi, p-«tH occismn 
B 1 tim- for the c .•tii.t; a«a) all thofs eatd.tl de.itc, 
«hich ate ,n-ompit,b'c aith the e'a"d patpasc ol 
rebuldinL'hunnn s6ciet> on a stable foundition ol 

mutual aid and wholeuome riYilr} . i . 

1 ot us welcom-* the disappearance of racial, class 
and sex distinctions For there arc battles other 
than inter racial There arc wars m socnl. mcnni 
and rcli?ouS realms In the religious svorld, fesv 
things hue been mare pitiful more humdialmg 
than sectarian squabbles and differences o\er long- 
drawn-out conlroiersies Men will become more and 
more imp iiientm the future over the relatively fnvol 
ous issues which have distressed and divided the 
religious world the core of the worlds new creed 
w ill be 

"For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of rnan s mind 


The «oth ol rtcoo.lrection nil lor n 

aim We^shall cctntnl) miss the 

l«son of Germany s downfall if m our .j 

lS»„«,oct.oo »o fo,l to Ihot rd^oj OKI 
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on which mtiooal ctobito ood P™E''“ ^lo or” "oiv 
Ihc fortunes of mankind, .as of 

m the hands of the democracy The select 
mankind m fact, are no longer its „d 

r..il Strain of four vears unparalleled slaughter 
5««S " PcosiJcn, \V.l»nhosso«blj rcm.niW 
“ThUTcomc whore 

reach, but where nevertheless the that 

bwts We are bidden o> these people to see t 
this strain doc» not come a^in 
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Life-Work of a Hindu Cheml.t- 


U was to be evpecled, therefore, that 9 CKindn 

, , , Ray should, os he cspiessed it. sooner or 

Dnaer the above headitis, the eminent himseU ‘be P',<'P''9 tnS&iobs, by 

Chemist, Sir T D Thorpe, reviews Sir P. hero'Wuponby vanous ed«nt»nd^^^ 

C Ray’s “Essays nod piscoarses” m the ,„fhe soeialtelotm and deialof- 

Columns of T^ature [of London] lothcfol* mdustiial and political life of India to 

lowing words - address his countrymen on suh]ects which so dose J 

Sir Profulla Chandra Ray Professor of Chemist^ ''”'','’“n°i'S,’i''?demaSd ISld Sfise that these 

m the Presideaey College, Calcutta is well hnown to equally CKtain that ndeniann 
Chenustsin thiicounto as the author either alooe or essay.aod diseourses should he eollccteo aaop 

in collaboration with his pupils of more than a hundjed m some ‘“J"; , outcome of this 

uaoers chiefly on the Inorganic and Organic . Nitrites. The little 

I India I on the dearth and 


ruE»r^m.s’atf;r.n"^ demrd'"R%o7am.“rsV,,e7pIadd„ssesanda,t,ete 

r_ .ml tm.iww.nio mr tn the Journal of the Astatic on scientific education ii 


n Continental journals 
Society of Bengal 


his own country he is also progress of chemistry m Bengal . on science m the 
o ,.,ww„wwf.,i mtiesei/sminl r-wnfr-nUr liisrature OH the antiquity of Hindu 


which from small beginnings now occupies lactones Chemistry on the Educational Serv c . and 

spreading over an area of eight acres It is one of the the Bengali brain and Us misuse on govern 

most successful concerns in India, and proved of Indian Industries, together with a number o pp 

- - I i_.i -r ..lie, Hnvo ettemal orl thpmcelves in V”'- 


considcrable serv ice to the Government during the 
when the supply of Western Chemicals and Drugs was 
seriously interfered with It is entirely stafied with 
Bengali workers and Us research chem sis are of its 
creator s training 

Continimg the writer observes 
Naturall) such a man has had a great influence in 
India He has succeeded m founding a school of 
native chemists capable of aUackmg and elucidating 
modern sc eatific problems ” He has roused ana 


lions of men who have signal sed ihem'elves in t 
national evolution of India 


Sir T S Thorpe concludes • 

The coUeclion is prefaced by a short biographical 
sketch of the author and concludes with a list o 
ongmal contributions from the Indian School 

^Su3i?book as a literary production “nn^ be 
- - - - • • n point of view To do 

some knowledge of, and 


quickened the Bengali brain from the torpor whudi has svmpathywith the oriental mind p^et 

overtaken it and by his example and precept has times affused with a glow oharaclenstic . ' 

proved that the Hindu only needs training, encourage- and its excessive eulogy and altison p 


. . j ...iouragCi 

merit, and direct on to revive the ancient glories of Tim 
race in Ph losophy and Science The success of the 
commercial undertaking which he mitiated also 
indicates that the Bengali is not lacking in the poww of 
organiMtion, application, and steadfastness of purpose 


Evelyn would hav e style<? thern. are ap‘ »» » 

smile m the stolid and more cold blooded Englishman 
At the same time it is impossible not to recognise and 


needed to conduct successfully a business enterpnse 


appreciate the earnestness courage, and sense of duty 
of the author, or fail to perceive his sincerity or 
strength of his convictions m warring against me 
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the galling restrictions o( social inequalities and 
depression, uhich are at the bottom of India’s 
degradation Her elevation will not corne id Sir P 
Chandra Ray s time A small, spare mani »b feeble 
health, and a confirmed dyspeptic, he viiU be spent in 
her service But the niemofy of thete services pull 
survive and the Lttle book to nhich we drectalfea 
tion will sene to perpetuate it 


• The League of Nation*— A Dutch View. 

The following lines appear la the Ltviag 
Age (of Boston) for week ending March 1, 
1919 : 

^ Let us not delude ourselves A Lea^e of Nations 
in the hitherto accepted mearung of the term— a 
comb nation of aJi, or nearly all civiliaed nations for 
the preservation of peace— a League of Nations such 
as that IS out of the question, for the present at any 
late And if. on the conclusion of ]^ce. tor the 
reason, perhaps, that we hanker after some sort of 
apotheosis, a League of Nations is procUtmed « uiU 
be something quite diffetent from that 

It cannot be otherwise When the nBt reached its 
final stage, this uas made more evident A war waged 
bv one aide mith every avatbbte means 

thus engendering mvetrate hatred among its 
opponents, and earned on by the latter until the enemy 
was vitteriy defeated and reduced to nnpc>leDce— a 
war suehas that cannot produce the atmosphere of 
eoiwiliatioci, of forgive and forget which a Lugue of 
Nationr needs for its growth and success- ^^ho,as 
the end approached, still dared cling to the hope that 
the Allies, who have all along openly decUred that 
they regarded the Centra) Powers as the scum of 
humanity with vihora henceforth they would hold no 
relations would suddenly change their attitude end 
say to the leaders of the defeated enemy *Come 
now, and join us at Conference table, and wewiU 
jointly and harmoniously institute a now international 
ofganiiapon 1 

JTfat, of course was unthinkable 
A universal League of Natioib i>, therefore, out 
of the question but, if so, what then * A relurn to 
the old -Coivditioos—bBt without for thepte*eol, any 
greatly preponderating group of Powers’ 

But, as a result of antagonistic pN cic* or economic 
or merely personal interests, even the most powerful 
grouping of States may lose its ascendancy *>tlun a 
lew years History is' iuD of examples, and already 
contend ng mtere'ts base manif*«led ihemsdves— 
those for instance of America and fcnglaod at sea, 
of England and trance on (he continentof Europe, 
of India acd tbe Balkans, pf America and Tanan to 
name only a few Tbe n<w cooditions. iSere/ore. 
Would scarcely difer from the old intemalional 
relations before the war, and most|iaad, withm a 
certain tiumfcet of ytats to tlie natvens •etkmg escape 
from the unbearable slram of suspense m world wan 
increaviRgly fierce and devastating. Anyone taking 
that view of the situation must be amazed that there 
are EtJl statesmen to be icnod who would make a 
return to the old regime, just as if tiolhing had 
happened with merely a change in the groopuig of 


Powers, still seeking salvation in that balance of power 
so ^ongly denounced by President \\ilson a couple 

Wilson— IS it poss ble to imagine him as having m 
aoy way changed his opinions under force of 
cucnmoanccs, and as no longer cherishing his earlier 
ideaIs*Such is net the case, as is proved by his visit to 
Europe, where he has not allovied himself to be con- 
verted to the theory of Lloyd George, that a British 
world empire if needs be acting in co-operation vvith 
iike Riiod^ All es, is sufficient for the task of poliang 
the world nor to that of Pichon and Oemenceau the 
biter of wliom openly declared in the hrench Chamber 
that herenvaintd an advocate of the balance of power 
1 remained truetothe oW ^tem, that States roust 
organize their own defense have frontiers that can be 
adequal^y defeuded and continue armed and, further, 
that he would not give up the system of alliances, 
ahhougfi he would not reject the supplementary 
guaranties of an internat onal organization. 

It sjieaks for itself that this last arrangement is 
something quite different from the international 
oigamzatioo which Wilson looks to as the indspens. 
able cnmving achievement of the present Peace 
Conference 

We quote from the President > speech at New York 
on September 3j, iqiS 

Snail the miJitary power of any nation or croup of 
nations be suBered to determine Ihe/ortunes ot peoples 
ovieT whom they have no right to rule except the fight 
of force? Shall (here be a common slandtra of 
right and privilege for all peoples and nations or shall 
the strong do as they will, ana Ihe weak suffer without 
redress 'Shall the assetiion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance, or shall there be a common concert 
to oblige the observance of common rghts ?' 

Atwl further Once for all the principle must be 
established (hat the interest of the weakest is as sacred 
as the interest of the strongest That is ivhat we mean 
when wespeak of a permanent peace ’ 

And, while on hia visit to Europe Witsoa also 
declared at Maochester 'll the future had nothing 

for os but a new attempt to keep the world at aright 
poiseby a baboce of power the Ln ted States nould 
take no interest because she vvill join no cumbinat on 
of Pouers which is not a combination of all of us ' 

At Rome on January 3 he said again emphatically 
NNe know that there cannot be another balance of 
powier And he tcanWy warned the Italian Government 
vur task at Paris is ta organiMe tit frundship of tin 
verld to set up a nevi international psychology 
to have a new atmosphere We cannot stand in 
the shadow of thij war without knowing there are 
things awaa ng us which arc in some senses mote diff 
cult than those we have undertaken because, while it 
I*.. eaw.tn-iijpUc.-nt.rijv^t.aticl jijsljee-.it issometimes- 
diAicuk to work them out in practice ' 

It «s evident therefore that President W ilson has 
nowise rehnqo ched his ideal and as we may assume 
that he IS enough of a d plomat net to attempt to 
forte tfie real ration of that ideal, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of bis All es wewillbegieatly interested in -"ee 
mg how t’le Pres dent wUl pave the way foe the fuU-te 
e*labli^ment of a real universal League of Nations, 
even though it is beyond the bounds of iramed aic 
realization —/far Sttu^s Van Den Dag 
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HUMANISM IN HINDU ART 


f .. - , , r.f I x icciX, down her cheek, which 111 *aiti the state id 

N Ivalldasa. s play, SbukoontRiil (nttu 1 desired to sec her painted (To tbc daiDsefh“The 
century AD), we bave among the pictare. O Cbatoonka is nnfioished Go 
dramatis persoaiB, Anasuya, a damsel the painting room and bring the Implements ofthj 
ot the hermitage, who is skilled in paint*. ^ ^ 

mg Besides, a considerable portion of . t . j •> 

Act VI, Sc u is astndy in art-cnticsra “• prSJmi, to add all 

It introduces ns to some of the themes ot those circomstnoces which became the sitnatloD oi 
the Hindu painters, their methods ofexe-" hla beloved in the hermitage 


Doo , In this landscape mj friend, I wish to see 
represented the river Malloi with some amorous 
iIain]iu{p.<i.An.>ra. %wji. mar/jjn. , fnrthrr. hack mast 
appear some bills near the mountain Ilimalaya, 
aarroofided with herds of chamaras j and In the 
^ foreground, a dark spreading tree with a pair oi 

nn/bccom=sInvca,ck Chatonrika, a cnuft c“'thc'‘hoS 

lady, IS asked to paint a picture of Shit of the male 


cution, and the aesthetic taste of the 
spectators 

liingDoosyanta'has t'hrou^ inabverY* 
ence dismissed his wife Shakoontala froif^ 
the palace He soon perceives his mistak® 


koontala The king hopes to derive sont® 
relief from this likeness. 

"A damsel esters with a pictare. 

Damsel Great king the picture is 6alshed 

Doosvanta Yes that is her face those areb*I «a*i*us nes u..o.u u. «vu.niu>ua > 
beautiful eyea those her beautiful lips embellish^^ perceive ao impudent bee, that thief of odours, woo 
with smiles and surpassing the red lustre of seems eager to sip honey from the lotus oi oer 
karkandhu fruit Her mouth seems tbongh paiate^'. montb 
to speak and her countenance darts beams 


The artist had omitted a shirisa flower with Its 
pedunele fixed behind her soft ear .. , , . . 

Ma Why does the queen cover 
as if she was afraid of something ? Oh I I now 


aflieetioa blended with a variety of melliag tints 
Madhavya Tmly my friend it Is a pictnf* 
sweet as love itself, my eye glides up and dov^® 
to feast on every particle oflt and it gives f*** 
ae much delight as If 1 were actually cooversi)*^ 
with the living Sbakooutala. * 

Mishrakesbt ( aside ) An exquisite piece 
painting 1— My beloved fneud IShakoootala) seei^* 
to stand before my eyes 

Doo Yet the p cture Is infinitely below the ong*" 
al ’ ' *- ’ ' ■ 


Doo Shouldst thou touch O bee the lip of toy 
darliog thou sbalt by my order be impritoaed la 
tbe ceatre of a lotus —Dost tbou still disobey me * 

Ma Why. friend it is only a painted bee 
Ml (aside) Ob I 1 perceive his mistake , it shows 
the perfection of tbe art. 

There is no touch of pessimism, or sub* 
jectivism in all these remarks and sugges 
tioDS A modern lover examining the 


photograph or o.l painting of hiV darling 
my darling could not be more realistic 

• • • Does this conversation open up to us 

(Sighing) Alas I I rejected her when she lal®*Ji O. Society ot ascetics waiting for Divme 

approached me, and DOW 1 do homage to her pict»>” illumination to evolve art outoftheneo- 

• * * platonic meditation or the Hindu dhyana ? 

Ma There are so many female figures on Or does it make the *lndia of the fifth 

canvas that I cannot well distingniih the IW centurv a rnim.if** of +V,- toodprn world 
Shakoontala 


Doo Which of the figures do yon conceive in^™ 
ded for the queen ? 

Ma (examining the picture) It is she I !<“• 
gine who looks a little fatigued , with the ■if'yf 
of her vest rather loose the slender stalks of"" 
arms falling langnidiy , a few bright drops on 
face, and some flowers dropping from her 
locks That must be the queen nnd the resf* * 
suppose, are her damsels 

Doo Voujndgewell , but tny affection req{<”'“ 
something more in this piece. Desldes ihrd"®** 
some defect In the coloxring a tear seems trlcb*‘"S 


century a cognate of the modern world 
m its matter-of-fact sober grasp of the 
realities of flesh and blood ’ 

It IS really a specimen of Hindu posi- 
tivism that Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of 
Hindu literature, has furnished m this bit 
oi discussion m pictorial art We feel how 
profound humanists tbe Hindu audiences 
were in their outlook, how non mystical 
in their views and criticisms ^ 

And yet European and American 
scholars have triM to demonstrate an 



HI IS msnt AKT 


il9 


Oriental c>M«'oi«rTj m th* nrtvunl crafts VolfeaM frm the Pisiion o/tlietym 
ofth* llirflni It H tenefally h II that irinam at Slrtnilitirp or frorj tie last 
theinspiratioa of th* flmlu psntersan) JaJijinefl» on the tympanum of tic 
■ alpfort M totally dilercat from that of oofth door in the cathedral nt Paru 
the Wcstenia The mai;''* nnJ p cturta nre oneoteij to the *ime psycholopeal 
e^eeuterl by th-" nrtia** of In lit nre IjcI ••e bielffcrounJ n« the las reliefs tlcpiciinjt 
ed to hare b'-n the prwlocta of an ultra lac ents la the holy career of ih“ HuJdha 
meditatire coatetomn'^ss They tire snil with which tlie b oopis of Ceotrallrdia 
to rcaeal a nnch too su'jc tire or ilea male us famdi ir or of tie Dalai r>nma on 
hstic tenperament Turther thcTaenll the socfacc of the raarWej aRO<Ia nt lekicK 
fttleced to b* rch^ioja or mjtholoj,icat Turth-r it mar he nslteil can any 
in theme Class cst rationally declare that tic 

Comparative art Inatory woutl inh t^rcclc \po!tos nre not the creations of 
cate honever that llinlu plaalte art or suljtcttve espenence ^ In what tcsjircts 
tlrawinf* has not been the hamlmail of nteihc fj^urts of the Ilimlii Ilod lasnrd 
theology to n far greater estent than the sh i.at more ijcnlsisc* I olyVIettos for 
ClasaiCAt AR 1 mi^ieral works of Inrope instance dciilt with Abstract humnnity 
Is it not Cree» mythology that we sec ideals or iirr nothings in the same 
emborlKd in the sculptures of i hi lias? sense ns the nrtists of the Ouptn period 
Sirailaely are not the Lntholc pamtincs <\D DOO—foO) or tihimnn nnl\iinpnla 
mere nils to the popularization of tie oftbelnla period (7R0— 'liTu) in Inlia 
IliWcstonei’ Inleed Art has long licen Nowhere has n sculptured imngc has 
more Of leas ilJostraliTc ol I istory relief or coloured drnwing been com; Icle 
legends, tralitions ond myths both in )y phoiegrnphn, \ri ns such is houod 
the Past 4 b 1 the cst to be lotrrpretntire or rnther engmatire 

We do not know looch of the OreeV We bore to recogDiee moreover that 
paintings Out we know the legends in saints and dirinities nre not theexrlusne 
the drawings on the Greek rases of the themes of nrt work in India lliudu nrt 
fifth century DC In one the serpeotis has Aounihed m soeiol naturnl plant 
being strnngled by Ileraclet almost ns onl animn) studies ni well ihytirnl 
if th- hydra Kaliya is being ({uelled by benoty was not n taboo m Hindu nrt 
Krisna , in asother Theseus is fighting p^ehology The dignitv of ll c flesh hnt 
the Amazons and in a third Gorgon is left its stamp on In lias water colours 
pursniog ferseas or Kndraoi kdliog the gooache paintings an 1 stone and bronze 
dragoo \\hntelieare the themes oftbc Inn tic fgurcs of the Hindugodsnml 
fVraxja painters ? And Hindus whose goddesses nre to be percniril ds projrc 
infancy is nurtured on the stories and tions of the humnn personnlitr fie 
paintiugs of the Afnma/ona would easily rnedixvaJ Kojput j iintinf.s of the I adhn 
remember fam liar scenes in the colored Krisna cycle and the Si iva Doorgo cycle 
terra eottaaol Hellas which portray for ran bare but one secular appeal to all 
lottance a Pans in the act of leading msnkinl 

away Ileleo or the parting of Hector nod Lostlj can one forget that the comll 
Andromache tioosoflfi. that produced the Ujznntinc 

It may be confidently osserted besides onl Italian masterpieces were almost 
that the spintuai atmosphere of Cotlic similar to the iw /lew under wlich flourish 
Cathedrals of the thirteenth century with eJ ihecclebrnled Ajantn pnintersand Dha 
tbeir soul inspiring sculptures in Alabaster rhiit sculptors ?ror in the Middle Ages in 
and bronze has not been surpassed in the Asia as in 1 urope tlic church or the 
arch tecturc of the East The pillars nt temple wns the school the art gallery 
Chartres with has reliefs of images and nod the muaeiim the priests and monks 
flowers could be bodily transporter) to the were painters pods cnil graph sts and 
best religious edifices of Hindustan Tbc pedagogues and the Scriptures constitiit 
elongated Virgin at the Ians Notre Dame ed the whole encyclopxd a And if today 
IS almost os conventionalized osnKorcao it •» potsillc lor the Ucstern mini to 
Kwannon The representation of virtues appreciate Fra \ttgelco Alnssaccio an 1 

and vices on the portal of the bavioufat Giotto *t cannot honestly Ignore tl egreot 
the Amiens Cathedralsuggcststhcrooraliz inasteri of the Ilindu styles cspecmllv in 
lOg m woodwork on the walls of Kikko new of the fact that the works of the 
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Orient'll medirevals are not more imperfect 
m technique according to modern ideas 
than tho«e of their Occidental contem 
poranes 

The fundamental identity of artistic 
inspiration between the East and the West 
IS incidentally borne out by coincidences m 
social life for which art work is responsible 
Thus the interior, nave and aisles of the 
Buddhist cave temples do not impress an 
observer with any feelings diflferent from 
tho'e evoked by the early Christian 
churches and Norman Cathedrals The 
toners and contours of the twelfth century 
Romanesque Cathedral at Ely and the 
sixteenth century Gothic structure at 
Orleans have the ensemble of the gopurams 
of Southern India And the Gothic tapes 
tnes representing the hunting scenes of the 
Duke of Burgundy suggest at the very first 
sight the aspects of medieval Hindu castles 
and the figures and head dresses of the 
Indo Saracenic Moghul styles 

It may sometimes be difficult for a non 
Hindu to fully appreciate the images and 
paintings of India because their coaven 
tions and motifs are so peculiarly Hindu 
Exactly the same difficulty arises with 
regard to Western art Who but a Chns 
ttan can sympathise with a “Last Supper ’ 
or a “Holy Family” or a ‘ God dividing 
light from darkness’ ’ In fact, even the 
“Aencid” would be uninteUigible to the 
modern Eur American lovers of poetry un 
less they make it a point to study Roman 
history Nay, a well educated Jew may 
naturally failto respond to the sentiments 
in the Dmae Cotaed\ or Signorelli’s "Scenes 
from Dante" 

But the difficulties of apprcciatioa by 
foreigners do not make an artwork 
necessarily • local or racial It may still 
b* universal in its appeal and thoroughly 
humanistic There arc hardly any people 
whom modern ttra«s can enter into the 
spirit of the ‘ Ka ’ statues which stand 
by the sarcophagi in the cave tombs of 
the I’hnraohs And vet how essentially 
nkin to modern mankind were the Egyp 
tians if vve can dep-’nd on the evidences of 
their letters A K.a iv described in one 
of th-* inscriptions thus "He was an 
exceptional man , wise, Icirned, displaving 
tru* molcration of mind, distingaistiiog 
t ic VMS* man from ihelool; a father to 
the unfortunate n moth-r to the mother 
less th- terror ol ih- cruel, the protector 
of the disinbcntcJ the defender of the 


oppressed, the husband of the widow, the 
refuge of the orphan” There is no gap 
m fundamental humanity between the 
men and women of today and the race 
that conld write such an epitaph, in spite 
of the fact that many of its conventions 
and usages seem entirely meaningless 

The student of foreign literature has to 
speaally qualify himself m order that he 
may understand the unfamiliar idioms of 
Its language and the peculiar turns of ex 
pression No other qualification is de 
manded in modern men and women for an 
appreciation of the old and distant car 
vings, statuettes and drawings The chief 
desideratum is really an honest patience 
with the racial modes and paraphernalia 
of foreign art 

With this elementary preparation the 
Occidental connoisseur should be able to 
say about the Hindu sculptures and paint- 
ings what Max Weber says about an 
antiques in his essay on ‘Tradition and 
Now’ . 

• Wbelhir we have changed or not I believe la 
spite of all the manifestoes to the contrary, m 
ever toogne they be written or spoken that the 
aotiqaes will live as long as the son shines as long 
theee Is mother and child as long os there are 
seasons and cl mes, as long as there )s liJe and death 
sorrow and joy 

In Sbookra aeet] a Hindu sociological 
treatise, we read n few injunctions against 
the construction of human imnges We 
are told that “the images of gods, even if 
deformed, are for the good of men But 
the images of men, even if well formed, arc 
never for human good ” Shookra’s gen 
erally recognised dictum seems to be that 
* the images of gods yield happiness to 
loeo, nod lend to heaven , but those of 
men lead away from heaven and yield 
grief ” 

Verses of a similar import may be used 
ns texts by those who want to prove the 
wholly non secular character of Hindu 
art But such art critics would commit 
the same fallacy ns those psychologists 
who formulate the race ideal of the entire 
Hindu population of all ages on the 
strength ofa few sayings of Sbakya the 
Boddhn and other moralists lu spite of 
Shookra the Hindus have had sculptures 
of human beings in the streets and public 
places, bas reliefs of wnrnor kings on 
coins and naintinps of men nnd women 
on the wails of their liouses, palaces, nod 
art galleries Secular art wos on integral 
P^rt of tbeir eotamoB life Imageries avti 
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similes from the worldlj pimtmgs and 
Bcnlptares are some of the stock to trade 
cmbellishmeots of crery literary orord, 
c R , poetry, fiction, drama, la India 
in Soobandboo's prose romance, I'asa 
radatta (sixth century AD), there »a a 
description of th“ \ todhya moontain One 
of the objects mentioned 11 the lion “with 
his sinewy frame, now rising high behind 
and DOW before ’• And the anthor ts at 
once led to think of the •cene as a possible 
theme of painting Thus 

' Hu can creel Id ta'ldeo it lied 

Hia mane aitart aadjawa ah b deoni 
ill* ttlOened tall higli war>a* la Ibe br«x*— 

\o anlitcoald porirary tfaaawfui beatt 
'Wbat tloebefroaelietb oa tbe a jbty brotr 
OC loffie Kteat tlephant abelU trompei og 
AdowD tfae toeely dell* oi Viadbya • oioaBr 
Painting was an accomplishment of 
literary women The box of paints, 
canyis, pencil, tapestry and picture 
frames arc referred to in the Clay Cart 
Xaffboo-ramsba Vttara raaa ebant't and 
Kadaabarec All these references apply 
to mundane paintings In latnradneta, 
again, Kusamapura or Patalipootra 
(Patna) is described as a city of which the 
eeaspicnous objects are the statues which 
adoro tfae white washed booses 

It IS almost a eonrentioa with the 
heroes and heroines of Hindu literature to 
speak of the faces of their belored as ' pic 
tores fixed on the wails of the bean ' 
This conceit occurs eren m Krishna 
misfara’s morality play Peabodba eban 
drodaya (elerentb century) 

la hoobaodboo s romaace the heroine 
Vasaradatla is seen by Kandarpaketoo 
in a dream She “was a picture ns it 
were, on the wall of life ’ And when 
he awoke be 'embraced the sky, and 
with outstretched arms cried to fits 
belored ns if she nere painted lo the 
heavens, graven on his eyes, and carren 
on his heart Kand’irpaketoo goes to 


sicejj * looking on that most dear one as 
if limned by the pencil of fancy -on the 
tablet ofhis heart 

Sirnihrly Vasavadotta thinks of Kan 
docpakeloo “as if he were carven on her 
heart •• as if he were engraved there, 
inHuI, riveted “ She exclauns to one of 
ber maidens Trace m n picture the thief 
of my thoughts ’ And, Over and over 
thinking thus, os if he were painted on 
the quarters and sub qmrters (of the sky) 
flsifbe were engraved on the cloud, ns if 
he were reflected in her eye shcpanilcd 
him in a picture as if he had been seen 
before ’ 

The joy of life in all its mamfestations 
IS the one grand theme of all Hindu art 
It IS futile to approieh the sculptors and 
painters of India with the notion of finding 
a typically Hindu message in them The 
proper method would be to watch how 
lar and in what manner the artist has 
achieved bis ends as artist, j e , as mam 
pulator of forms and colours Interpreta 
tioo of life or criticism ofhfe maybe 

E ostolatcd of every great worker in ink, 
tome or clay, whether in the East or in 
t^le^\est The only test of a masterpiece, 
however, is uhisately famished by the 
tmesiions Is it consistent is itself ) , 
'Does this handiwork of man add to the 
known types of the universe ? , ‘Has it 
extended the bounds of Creation ?’ 

Human ideals ore the same all the 
world over One piece of art m India 
may be superior to another in Europe, 
and rice versa But this superiority is 
not necessarily a superiority in art ideil 
or race genius It has to be credited to 
the individual gifts of the master in worl 
ctaDship There is but one standard for 
all art but one world measure for all 
human energy 

ttcw York City, Brsoi Komar Svrkar 
D ec SG, 1918 


ASIAN liliMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

By Dr ScDni'.DSA Bose st a , fh d , 

LECTVRERi't Political SciEKCE, Statf U*a\ CRsm OP Iowa, U S A 

J APAN is now being recognized as one of note, the representatives of Japan— the 
the “big five” powers at the Pam Onentai Asian Japan— are demanding 
Peace Table And haviogheco admitted that racial discriminationsand restrictions 
“to the charmed circle, it is interesting to ’«d against the natives of Japan 
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should be dropped forthwith. The states* 
men of France, Italy, America, and Eng- 
land are being plainly told the time has 
come when the Nipponese should be wel- 
comed into the allied countries ns their 
Western equals, and not excluded on the 
ground of their supposed Asian inferiority. 
What will be the answer to this Japanese 
demand by the League of Nations? At 
present the subjects of the Mikado, ttiong 
with many other Asian peoples, are shut 
oat from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and especially from the United States. 
How is this problem oi Oriental immigra- 
tion to be solved ? Will it yield to cool, 
wise, sagacious statesmansbip, or, will it 
lead to another and still more disastrous 
world war ' 

It is my object at present to discuss the 
Asian immigration, especially the Indian 
immigration, in the United States. Chinese 
have been excluded from these shores by 
special enactments of Congress. And the 
Japanese laborers since 1907 have also 
been kept at arm’s length by an informal 
agreement between Washington and Tokio, 
popularly known as the Gentleman’s 
Agreement. Now the circle of exclusion 
has been still further deepened and widen- 
ed, not by an international agreement, 
nor by the mention of any race or people, 
but by the following arbitrary, haphazard 
geographical boundary line fixed by the 
Immigration Law ot 1917 ; 

"FcTSoaa who ar« oatl7<s of (slsadf oot possessed 
by th« United States adjacent to the Continent of 
Asia, situated south of the twentieth parallel lati. 
tnde north, west of the one hundred aod sirtietb 
meridian of longitude east from Greenwich, and 
north of the teeth parallel of latitude south, or 
wfinj are trafmnrofaoy comitry, proTfaoe, orifepen- 
dencT Situated on the contioeot of Asia west of the 
one hundred and tenth meridian of longitnde east 
from Greenwich and Cast of the fiftieth tneridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich aod sonth of the 
fiftieth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 
tion of said territory situated between the fiftieth 
and the Sixty-fourth mendiaos of longitude east 
itom Greenwich and the twenty fourth and tbirtv- 
-ighth parallels of latitude north, and noaliennow 
many way excluded from, or preTeoted from en- 
tering, the United States shall be admitted to the 
United States.” 


Take down your atlas from the shell 
aua drav? a red pencil through the map ol 
Asia as indicated by this Immigration 
Law. You will see that it prohibits the 
people of India, Indo-China, Siam, New 
Sumatra. Java, and sota< 
of the other islands of southern and south 
•westem'Asia from setting foot on Americar 


soil. Roughly speaking, the law excludes 
from entrance into the United States the 
inhabitants of more than ooe-quartcr of 
Asia ; to them America is a !‘forbidden 
land.” Curiously enough the longitudinal 
and latitudinal provision of the , measure 
leaves untouched the people of Turkey, 
Persia, the greater paTt of Arabia, north- 
ern Asian regions as well as the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The law provides, -of course, for a class 
'of exempts. It says that the exclusion 
provision “shall not apply to persons ot 
the following status or occupations : 
government ofHcers, ministers or religious 
teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, 
chemists, civil engineers, teachers, students, 
authors, artists, merchants and travelers 
for curiosity or pleasure, nor to _ their 
legal wives or their children 'under sixteen 
years ol age who shall accompany them 
or who subsequently may apply for' 
admission to the United States.” But 
the act also lays down with emphasis 
that the exempted persons “who fail to 
maintain in the United States a status 
or occupation, placing them within the 
excepted classes shall be deemed to be in 
the United States contrary to law, and 
shall be subject to deportation.” 

So far the law has been applied lenient- 
ly against Indian youths who come here 
for edneation with limited means ; but 
should the law be enforced rigorously, it 
would exclude all who may desire to earn 
their way through college. ' 

One cannot help wondering why Con- 
gress did not put Africa in the excluded 
area. Why does it exclude the citizens of 
fnifia, whom the courts of America re- 
peatedly held to be white people ? .Why 
docs Congress permit to come to America 
all the natives of every part of the darkest 
Africa and place the ban on the Indians, 
the possessors of a great literature, the 
inheritors of a noble civilisation, and the 
comrades in arms of the Americans in the 
•world war ? A few of the sane and sob^r 
statesmen to Congress saw the injustice 
of the measure and characterized it ns 
’•fantastic”. There never was anything 
more farcical attempted in legislation,” 
declared Hon. Miles Poindexter on the 
floor of the United States Senate, “and 
there never could be anything that would' 
be more ofiensive to intelligent people in 
foreign countries aftected than that .sort 
of arbitrary, unreasonable, inconsistent ‘ 
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arrangement, to cxcinde one and to admit 
the other when there is no diflerencc 
whatcrer b»t^eea them It maj be that 
trt the case of tnetabers of the same family, 
bom of the same parents, one ehoald be 
excluledand the other admitted They 
would be excluded Jiecaose tlier happen 
to be on the wrong side of a red line that 
isdfavsn on the map, a line that includes 
. . countries containing white people "• 
Lonl^ and strenuous attempts were 
made to bnng in Jap.an within the scope 
of the exclnsion Hw of 1917 Japan, 
hon ever, objected to being exclude iiy a 
congressional act It is an open secret 
that Nippon entered vigorous protests 
against the hill as it alTected its national 
honor, ard secured changes to suit itself 
There is no more valid social or economic 
reasons to exclude Indians than there is 
to exclude the Japanese 

To be sure, there i« the Gentleman’s 
Agreement to keep out the natives ofjapan 
from this country , but it should be clear 
at once to students ofinternationa) politics 
that by virtne of this understanding the 
condition of exclnsioa is carried oat 
through the Japanese goverameot. and 
thatic IS Japan Itself which retains in its 
own bands the power of controlling its 
imaigratton to the United States \\ hen 
ever the Gentleman's Agreement is abro 
gated in any way by Japan, then thedoo's 
are open to Japanese lomiigration into 
America lion Anthony Cnmiaetti, the 
United States Immigration Commissioner 
General, was shrewd enough to sec this 
point '’The law, regulations, and under- 
standing," said Mr. Caminetti, "by means 
of which the regulation of the admission 
of Japanese laborers is songlit to be accom 
' phshed, while in many regards they bare 
operated to the satisfaction of both 
Governments concerned, contain so many 
exceptions of a constantly broadening 
nature that they can not be expected to be 
fully efiective of their purpose Modibea 
tions of several kinds are needed m the«c 

laws and regulations ”t Ilis warniugs 
have been given small heed As it is, Japan 
has wrested especial favors from America 
Some time ago 1 addressed a letter to 
Sir Cecil Arthur Spring Rice, then the 
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British ambassador m Unshiagton, asking 
what steps he had taken to protest ngamst 
the immigration act which discriminates 
against the people of India The astound- 
tag reply that came from the Bntish 
embassy was that "no protest was lodged 
agaiost the clause excluding Hindus 
( meaning Indians ] from the United States 
since it was considered that the Embassy 
could not properly interfere lo a matter of 
domestic legislation "• 

Hod Cecil Arthur's arguments for 
failure of action lU this crisis were more 
than amusing , if it were not such a serious 
affair, laughter would strain the walls of 
the stomach Interference with domestic 
legislation' Uhat buncombe I What 
Sickening cant ' Suppose India undertakes 
to pass a law excluding Americans jrom its 
shores will the American consul general in 
India. Mr James A Smith, stand by and 
enter DO protest with the Delhi government 
because It might be construed as an inter- 
fereoce lo a matter of domestic legislation? 

1 should say not If Mr Smith does any- 
thing of the kind, the presumption is that 
he will have to pack his gnpsiashurry 
and race for home 

An inquiry was sent to the Chinese 
miDister Dr Vi Kynin ^ Koo nt 
Washington asking u he had made his 
wi'lies known to theUnitcd States govern 
meat cooctroing the immigration bill • 
which affected his country The Chinese 
legation answered that ' when the Bill was 
in Congress we entered a protest with the 
State Department "t 

I also w rote a letter to Viscount Sotemi 
Chioda, then the Japanese ambassador m 
Washington, asking if be had taken any 
action against the immigration bill which 
threatened to exclude the Japanese from 
the United States IIis prompt reply aas 
that he ' has bad occasion to interpose 
protests at seieral stages of its cnactnient 
for*the reason that the bill contained 
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passages directly or indirectly discnmioa 
tory tov\ard the Japanese people ’ * 

I do not pretend to be up on all the 
subtle tricks of secret diplomacy , but any 
body uith half an eye can see that Mr 
Spring Rice's understanding oi the •spirit 
of international courtesy, if not of inter 
national law, is very odd If the Chinese 
and Japanese- ministers could protest 
against a discnminatory measure, why 
could not the English minister who is 
supposed to represent not only England 
but also India ’ 

Strangely enough the United States 
government never did say that it would 
regard any move on the part of India as 
an interference in her domestic affairs In 
fact in 1914, when the Hindu immigration 
bill first came up before Congress, Hon 
William Jennings Bryan then the United 
States Secretary of State, told me in an 
audience I had with him that he would 
heartily welcome any co operation from 
the British embassy t In response to 
his request 1 called on the atubas 
sador Instead of giving any active 
assistance, Mr Spring Rice weot ram 
bling along and spoke an infinite deal 
of nothing The upshot of the conference 
was that he practically banged the door on 
Mr Bryan s appeal for co operation 
Provoking as was bis lodifierence, I was 
able to secure an important bearing 
directly before the House Committee of 
Congress on Immigration J I'saughtfor 
no especial privileges , I asked for no 
especial favors I asked that Indians be 
admitted on the same terms as are the 
other peoples of thcworld To themembers 
ol the Committee! further represented that 
if absolutely necessary, Indian immigra 
tion like the Japanese immigration, be 
regulated by an agreement, a diplomatic 
arrangement rather than by a statutory 
eat The Committee was convinced 
of the reasonableness of my plea , but ns 
it w ns not bad ed up by English authon 
tics, nnv chance that might have existed of 
substituting diplomacy for an act of 
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Congress went glimmering by Today 
India IS humiliated by a most hide bound 
rigid exclusion law Is this another rebuff 
of a subject nation ’ Will the Indian 
people be reconciled to such a disgrace ^ 
America has undoubted right to select her 
prospective citizenship , but it is the discn 
minatory policy which afironts the dignity 
of the Indian nation Hindustan is no^ 
particularly anxious to send out sol’s 
to countries where they are not vWlconie» 
especially since there will be developments 
right in India to absorb all her own 
supply of labor Even now Indians do 
not come here in any appreciable numbers 
like those of other nations If the cheap 
street corner labor agitators, who keep 
alive the fire of narrow race prejudge 
against the Indians, will turn to Reports 
of tbe Dep'irtznent of Libor ending J9l7» 
they will find that while thejiumber 01 
Indians admitted m 1916 was 272 the 
number departed was 259, and again m 
1917 tbe number that entered this country 
was 263, while the number of immigraUts 
that went back to India was 295 , thus 
there was an actual decrease of 32 Heuce 
tbe wild assertion that America is m 
imminent danger of an * overwheltnioS 
invasion” from Indian immigrants iS 
mere pipe dream 

Time and again the qnestion has been 
nsked. Can Hindns—Amencans call all 
Indians by that name— be Americanized ? 
They can be, of course Prof John R 
Commons of the University of Wisconsin 
says ‘ To be great, a nation need not 
be of one blood, it must be of one miud 
It IS not physical amalgamation which 
wmtes wiankiad , \t is meatwl community ” 
This mental community can be 
secured through education in the public 
school It IS the first aid to the nation, the 
greatest Americanizing agency, the most 
potent specific for assimilating foreign eic 
ments Of the thirteen million men and 
women in America who were born in other 
lands, three million were not able to speak 
English according to the lost census 
These foreign born peoples were not given 
up as unnssimilnbie On the contrnfTi 
numerous ngencics were set up for their 
reclamation Thousands of these imim 
grants were enrolled m public schools, 
hundreds of others were reached through 
the machinery of night schools Andjust 
a« Armenians, Luthunninns, Slovaks, 
Rulhenions, Syrians, TnrUs, Arabs, and 
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rersims could b“ Americaniz'd so could 
the Indians 

Another argument agunst the Indians 
IS that thej smII cut m the nnff“S of 
American laborer* This apprehension it 
appears to me is not well founded Owing 
to tbeir increased s andard of Iiriog in 
this countiy Indians cannot aflord to 
underbid their traencan competitors The 
mam reason for Indians to come here is 
to better their e onomic condition What 
erer the scale of wages m India may be 
Indians do keep up wages to the Amertcan 
standard They arc forced to do tt m 
order to meet increased expenses The 
change of coodittnns in climate work 
and customs make ifacir wants m the 
new country far more numerous than jo 
Hndnstan they nred «eTeral changes of 
clothing several pans of boots better 
food and better living accommodations 
All this makes it imperative for Indians 
to demand higher wages The plain truth 
IS that Indians for the sane kind of work 
ask and receive the same remooeratioo 
as do American laborers 

Sometimes it isalso argned that Utndns 
send away American money to India 
That is true 1 will admit to a certain 
extent but a part of Amenean tooner 
has always gone to foreign lands and it 
ever will America pays her good money 
to foreign countries lor many commodities 
such ns tea coflee sugar woolen goods 
and dyestnfls before the war America 
also pays interest on her national bonds 
held abroad rorthermore American 
travelers ID Europe and those who bare 
permanently settled there spend annanliy 
rnilhons of money Prof F W Taussig 
of Harvard University estimates that in 
nntebellnm days this amount has not 
been less than three hundred million rupees 
a year* What an Indian laborer takes 
away from America is comparatively a 
paltry amount for the labor he has 
nctually performed This sum small even 
in exaggerated terms is an inevitalile 
incident of Iits employment Why then 
should there be an outcry against him ? 

In many respects Indian lotoitgranis 
are much better than those of Europe 
who not infrequently turn out to be 
bloodth rsty anarch sts black handers 
and Uolsheviks Hindus are as a rule 

• Tuvn „ » I r oc p!«8 of E onam c» \ol I p 
472 (Aew td lioo) 


g eacciul lin abiding honest industrious 
iithfut and frngal Is it possible for 
anybody to ask for more? Again never 
hfls a Hindu become a publ c charge 
never has he been know n to be an inmate 
of the poor house On the other band, 
many Luropcin immigrants habitually 
frequent drinking saloons dllaty slums 
crowd into gambling den* nnd even 
become guests of bridewells Can 
therefore anyone hare sufTcient reason 
for prefering Europeans to Indians on 
moral grounds '* 

Hindus in Vracrica did all they could 
to register their protest against the ex 
elusion law Here and there mass meetings 
were held and petitions were gent to 
Washington when the Immigration BiU 
was under discussion The following is 
one ot the many protests wired to Sccre 
tary of State Kooert Lansing 

Tbe n sdsi of C«] forsla to record Ibdr nro 
t(«t tgt g«t the prepoied legiiUtlos to exefede 
lllsdai ftois tb *tcveiTy CntspAivt ttly tew ntsdoi 
ace vbUtoeome btre Tbere « (1 be tooe itudente 
aed teise taborere 

Tboie frho bare already cone hen bare proven 
CbemeelTe* peacefol loduetr oat aod laiv abdiog 
Tbey came to etcape tbe Beipeabable poverty a 
led a aod id ibe hope ol belienog their coodliion a 
ibU land offretdoD aod opporloo ij To exelDde 
tbesi woold be Bojoit A few tboeiaad laborer* aod 
•todeoe* are not eoonsb to naVe ao men grates 
probletn aed a* for tbe fuis e 1) ndu laboeert areia 
SBChpoeetty that c ii tnoeit ble for theiatoeocQe 
here n Herat onCDberi Tbe average scone of a 
llindo U $ 0 00 a year Ilovr cao they come here ’ 

It > Dot erorlby of the trad t ooe of th i great 
coaotey to rxelode tbe feee nbo nay be able to get 


Thousands ol open minded American 
citizens saw the justice of the Indian cause 
They generously lent their aid in making 
an honorable settlement To them the 
Indian nation I am sure will tender grateful 
thanks These American citizens memoria 
lized tbe United States Congress with a 
petition Tbeprotest which now liesburied 
deep among other government documents 
IS os follow 9 
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great majority of our fellow citii«M b-long and tlie are doing wlmt they can to nullify all cbnncc of 
inheritors of a civilization winch has conferred trade expansion "* 


benefits upon the whole human race— the Hindns 
“Third. That the retention in eald proposed act 
of the provi'ions which would eiclude ftoy of the 
Hindus who have formerly come to this country to 
reside, or who are likely to do so m the near future, 
merely beenu'e they arc Hindus, would be n tasting 
ctam and disgrace to the honor and humanity of out 
country, which has hitherto stood for equal opportu- 
nity for alt and an open door for the oppressed of nil 
cations 

“rourth. That at the present time, owing to 
the wi'c and humane laws of the country respectinj^ 
immigration which have hitherto prevailed, n cons^ 
derable number of Hindus oi the stndent, scholar, 
and profe«sionnl classes have availed themselves 


There wns persj‘*tcnt rumor that the 
most clfcctivc opposition to the presence 
of Indians in America came Irom London, 
nnd that American legislature at Washing- 
ton was a poor second. Personally, Ido 
not think that nlj the stories are true ; but 
the silent careful indifference of the English 
embassy, tvliich gave additional color to 
thcrumor, was very eloquent.^ It paralyzed 
the efforts of the Indians to improve their 
conditions in America. , 

Utodnstan has been called upon during 


of the educational and other opportunities which tiic past four vcars to defend the English 
our country offers them and are now residents empire by licr good will aS Well aS by the 

espenditure of blood nnd treasure. Her 
brave sons during this mighty world war 
have been m the forefront of every battle for 
England’s freedomnnddcraocrncy. Indians 
have fought and bled wherever men have 
fought and bled. They have accomplished 
untold deeds of courage and bermsm 
which have seldom before been recorded 
in human history. By her unprecedented 
sacrifices India is of right entitled to a 
quid pro qua. Now that Indian blood 
has mingled with the rivers^ floodiog 
Europe, will England recognize its obliga- 
tions to Hindustan ? As India has helped 
Great Britain in its distress, will it betray 
India ? As a reward for their many 
maKUificent services, will the people of 
India continue to be discriminated against 
as immigrants both in the English empire 
and m countries allied with it ? That is 
the vita! issue, and there can be no dodging 
it It is now squarely up to the people 
and the government. Will India triumph? 
I think I hear across the ocean India ask- 
ing in tones of iron determination and in a 
voice of grim imperative command^ that 
her problems, foreign and domestic, he 


tberc * that said proposed act places upon these 
classes tumiliafiBfr and qw/tz naafcesfary hanl*htps, 
such as .deportation at any tune within five 
years, mabing that provision retroactive, and, lo 
case of deportation, exposing them lo possible 
prosecution in their own countrv for political opi 
mona expressed by them during their residence here 
“Your petitioners therefore respectfully pray 
that all said invidious nnd hariuful provisions be 
stricken from said proposed act 

The ^ American press on the whole 
maintained a conspiracy of silence on the 
subject of Indian exclusion; but the 
following from Los Ange/es Times, a 
leading paper of the State of Califorola, 
where most of the Hindu laborers are, is 
worth quoting: 

“Tbe American missionaries and merchants have 
gone to India and earned to the natives the glad- 
come tidings that this Is the land of the free and 
the home of the brave ; that all naen are created 
eqnal, and that in this country at least the lamp 
o> education is lit and that its beams are free to 
all They have merely represented what our Con 
etitutlon and Declaration of Independence apparently 
guarantee 

“Yet by the terms o/ tfeo Jaunlgratcca P(lltb< 
people of India as a whole, are excluded feow eater 
into the United States 

“There is a definite and organized opposition to 
these discriminating provisions of the bill— not only 


now-now not after 
dismal months and years of delay, conm- 
8100, and humiliation — now', not after it 
is too late— after the “unforgettable grati- 
tude” of England to India is forgotten. 
India will not be denied. Indians Set 
tbeirjaws and put iron in their_ minds. 
They can, must, and shall win their legiti- 
mate rights. 

essioaa/ Record, Yol. 53, Part 13, p • Editorial, Los Aageles Times, December 20, 


various edncatioaal societies who hare zoemonallr 
ed the Senate and the President on the snhject 
I *'^*^*J* I® ”9 '^^***^*^ for incorporation 

la the law of the land of a registered bostilltv 
against the Hindu race This seems odd on the 
part of a country that has a massive statue of 
universal liberty standing at its front door 

“i5* enlarged market »o 

the far east, while the politicians and demagi^nes 
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aggressive HINDUISM* 

T he interpretation of ‘Aceresiiviv 
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there 9 no noJertak ni; but we must attempt It 
we must create a h story of lod a tn 1 t og term* 
Great 1 teratures ! a7e to be created jn each of the 
vernaculars Art must b reborn Not only to 
utter India to th world but also to vole India to 
1 erself— th s Is the m ss on \\ e look to make oat 

d 9 endants greater than Our ancestors 

Complete 'issjmilation of the modern 
consciousness all round detelopmcnt ol 
character and striving to attain the high 
cst spiritually and intellectually m all 
spheres of action — this is thus the sum 
and substance ot what Sister Nivedtta 
wants to designate by the expression 
Aggressive Hinduism winch has however 
been interpreted by many as a militant 
defence of the Hindu iaitU in the spirit of 
‘my religion right or wrong That this 
latter interpretation was not the one 
which Sister Nivedita the inventor of the 
phrase, wanted it to bear admits of no 
doubt , for when properly analysed, tt 


will be found that the association of the 
name Hinduism' with the cult thus advo 
cated IS due to the fact that it was addr^s 
sed to and meant for Hindus and has no 
other necessary or logical connection with 
them, and the epithet Aggrcssi\e' is given 
to it becau'c it is a protest ngainst the 
passivity of inaction winch charactenses 
the Hindu race Really speaUing, what 
Sister \i\cdita under the guise of Aggros 
sue Hinduism ’ preaches to us is nothing 
more nor less than what she calls cosmo 
nationalism’— the harmonious union of the 
racial with world culture— which is the 
highest ideal of cultured manhood all the 
world over at the present day, and this is 
the ideal transformed into purposive and 
fruitful action, which she holds up before 
the Hindus as the only one worthy ol their 
acceptance 


THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTED 

1 A RETROSPECT 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DR G B CLAKK OP THE CO\l\}ITTEE 
flr St Ninat, Singh 


T he afiairs connected with the British 
Congress Committee m London are 
at present in such a tangle that I 
thought It might serve a useful purpose if 
4^ Ci'-irir wdo is 

the oldest living member of that body and 
who since the death of Sir William Wedder 
bum in 1917 has been acting as its 
chairman to explain to me (1) how the 
Committee came into being (2) what work 
It has done (3) what its present activities 
are (4) what connection it has with the 
newspaper India and (5) what may be 
expected of it in the immediate future 
A Scotsman by birth and a radical by 
aod mciiQ^tioo Dr Clark for 
than half a century has been fighting 
for all manner of reform-fighting hard 
bff ^Tb ^ithont caring whom he 
hit The more unpopnlar the cause the 
more could it count upon bis sympathy 
and active support Many attempts were 


made to buy him up with a knighthood pr 
an office but he refused to give up the 
freedom that enabled him to call men xn 
power to account for their indiscretions 
and follies whether s ich highly placed 
men belonged to his own (Liberal) party 
oroffierwise 

Dr Clark began to take an interest in 
India early in his life When only 19 he 
entered the service of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway At that time (1865) 
the railway from Bombay to Poona had 
not been built and communications in all 
parts of India were extremely deficient 
University education had hardly beguh, 
and there was no sign of political activity 
in the country 

Though he remained with the G 1 P 
Railway only three vears Dr Clark us^d 
Ins opportuoit es -to great advantage to 
learli as much as he could of the people 
and of the land Even after his return to 
Britain lus brother engaged in medical 
work in Rajpiitana formed a link between 
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him and Indii and drei\ him on serera! 
occasions to that coantry la 1875 C he 
«aw, m the suite of the Mnhnraja oljey 
pur Lord Ljtton s creat tamasha at 
Delhi when Queen Nictona was pro 
claimed Empress of India He paid India 
other visits and tmce attended the 
Congress 

The aRitation set on foot by the 
* Indian Civil Service to defeat the Hbert 
Bill was responsible for dran mg Dr Clirk 
into the Indian political moTcmcnt The 
con'ervatwes in Great Britain took op 
the cry set up in India against tb* late 
Lord Kipon and his law member Mr (now 
Sir) Courtenay Hbert both staunch liber 
als sent out to India by a Liberal Govern 
meat The Conservative leaders placed 
their entire party machinery at tlic service 
of the deputation that the avilians in 
revolt sent here to press their case and 
the whole country rang nith accusaiioos 
against the people of India and the 
Liberal party which was bent upon plae 
ing Cagli*bmea m India in a position of 
a^ect subservience 

Dr Clark and Mr TViIIiam Digbv (who 
had spent many years in journalism in 
Ceylon and India) readily realised the 
secessityofdoing all they could to conn 
teiact the conservative raovemeot Liber 
fits with knowledge oi India— notably Sir 
David Wedlerbnrn the elder brother of Sir 
William Wedderburn and Mr George 
FogS*JOi°«d them They found the Liberal 
^acty ready aud anaious to help them la 
every way it could They revived the 
Indian reform committee which i believe, 
had been onginally established by John 
Bright and Dr Clark becameitsChairinao 
Under its auspices and assisted by the 
Liberal party ttiey wentabout the country 
addressing meetings controverting the 

Tory statements and setting Indians 
and Indian institutions la their proper 
perspective 

I he late Mr A K Sethna and Mr Lai 
Mohan Chose were at that time to this 
country and rendered great assistance in 
the campaign Mr Chose stood, m]8S4 
for Deptfo^ as a Liberal candidate—tfae 
first Indian who ever sought to enter the 
House of Commons Though he failed to 
get in his electioneering campaign Bcrved 
to arouse great interest in India I may 
state parenthetically that in 1893 Mr 
{afterwards Dr) Dadabhai Naormi was 
elected as a Liberal M P for Central 


Fiosbary, followed m 1885 by Mr (now 
Sir) Manchejji Dhow nagree as Conserva 
tive member of rarhament for BethnaJ 
Green, East 

lo the roeaatimc, Indiana in India were 
not inactive Lord Lytton s show at 
Delbi demonstrated to thoughtful Indians 
the possibility of reconciling the cKsh of 
creed and caste and political associations 
began to be formed The ‘ civilian revolt ’ 
made them realize the necessity of organiz 
cd agnation 

In 1883 Mr Alan Octavian Hnme re 
tired Irora the (Bengal) Civil Service, and 
threw himself into the movement for 
Indian polit cal reform and the Congress 
was established Its first session was held 
duriug the closing days of 1SS5 Two 
years later Sir William Wedderburn re 
tired from the Indian Civil Service, and 
returned to Britain About that time Air 
Naorojialso came back to this country, 
which he bad first visited in 18o3 Mr 
Womesh Cbunder Bonneijee was about 
that time enjoyiDg a large Privy Conned 
practice and every year was spending 
many months IS this country Acting in 
CO operation with Mr Andrew \ule and 
others Hume Wedderburn Kaoroji and 
Donoerjee formed tbe British Congress 
Committee into which the Indian Retorm 
Association was merged in 1830 and 
which three years later absorbed the 

Indian Political Azen« which had been 
started in 1887 by Mr Digby 
11 

1 asked Dr Clark what relationship tbe 
Committee was to bear with the Congress 
in lodia^He answered that the two 
bodies were designed to work hand m 
hand The men who bad been mainly res 
ponsiblc for the organisation of the Con 
giess composed the Committee and in 
consevjuencc the Committee from tbe very 
beginning enjoyed a great prestige —a 
prestige that placed it above control or 
even criticism Irom fbdia 

In response to my query about the 
Committee s functions Dr Clark said that 
they were of a dual nature 

(1) Tbe Committee was to keep the 
Congress in India informed of Indian 
affairs 10 this country and to advise it 
aboQt tbe policies that required to be for 
mnlated, and the measures that ought to 
betaken 

12) The Committee was to carry on 
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propaganda io this country to advance 
India politically. 

The first object was served through 
correspondence that was carried on offici- 
ally by the Committee, or privately by its 
members, with the Indian Congress lead- 
ers. For years Mr. Hume and some of the 
other members of the Committee were in 
the habit of sending an annual message 
to the Congress. Every now and again 
one or another member of the Committee 
went out to India to preside over or to 
attend a session of the Congress. * 

Indian propaganda— the second object 
of the Committee— was carried on through 
various ways : 

(1) Several of its members were in 
Parliament ; W. S. Caine (1880-89, and 
1892-95), Dr. G. B. Clarke (1885-1900), 
Dadabhai Naoroji (1892-1895), Sir Her- 
bert Roberts (1892-1918), Sic William 
Wedderburn (1893-1900), Mr. Thomas 
Hart-Davies (1906-1910), Mr. C. J. O’Don- 
« nel (1900-1910), Dr. V. H. Rutherford 
(1900-1010), Mr. James O’Grkdy (1906- 
1918), and Mr. A. Mac Callum Scott 
(since 1910). They gathered together as 
. many friends of India in Parliament as 
. they could and formed a Parliameotaty 
Committee, which asked Indian questions 
in the House, raised Indian debates, and 
otherwise kept India to the fore. 

(2) ladin (of which more later) was 
sent to members of Parliament and others 
especially interested in Indian afiatrs to 

■ beep them informed of Indian develop- 
ments. Whenever necessary additional 
information was supplied by the Com- 
mittee. * 

(3) Members of the Committee— not- 
ably Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji— carried on 
correspondence with persons interested in 
India and wrote to the press to convey 
information or to support an Indian 
.movement or contradict or correct a 
wrong impression that rvas sought to be 
given. 

i'i) The Committee whenever occasion 
arose, published pamphlets written by 
members and other friends of India. 

(5) Various members delivered ad- 
dresses from platforms in London and in 
the provinces. 

Dr. Clark docs not remember the exact 
date when India was started. Perhaps it 
was in 1890. lit thinks, however, *thnt 
it began ns a monthly, and was after- 
wards converted into a iN-eebly. Hume, 


Wedderburn, Dadabhai Naoroji, .Bonnerjee 
and Digby all co-operated in conducting 
it. 

Digby edited India until 1892. _ Among 
those w’bo followed bim as editor, Mr. 
(now Sir) Gordon Hewart (Attorney 
General in the present- Administration), 
Professor Muirhead and Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton may be mentioned. Mr. Cotton 
was appointed shortly after . he_ returned 
from India in 1906 • and resigned his 
position only a short time ago. ^ Mr. 
Uatcliffe, who more than once bad relieved 
Mr. Cotton, succeeded him, but shortly 
afterwards was called to the United States 
of America, Mr. H. S._ L. Polak being 
appointed to act for him. Mr. Ratclifie 
returned from America a short time ago, 
but since his movements are' uncertain be 
has not taken up the editorship of Indm 
which pending other arrangements, con- 
tinues to be conducted by Mr. Polak. 

At first India was privately owned 
belonging to a company composed of men 
interested in Indian afiairs. After a few 
years, Dr. Clark does not remember how 
many, the British Committee took it over 
and conducted it. The paper did not, 
however, go well and entailed a consider- 
able loss— something like £2,000 in a Jew 
years. In 1903 it was, therefore, decided 
to transfer it to a limited liability com- 
pany, specially formed 'to conduct the 
paper. The ordinary shares were taken 
by the committee as payment for the 
paper, and preferential' capital wms subs- 
cribed by friends interested in India. Mr.' 
G. K. (Sokhale and other Indian friends 
helped to secure a large number of subs- 
cribers in India, at one time nambering 
something like 5,000. In consequence the 
newspaper not only paid its way, hut in 
some years even returned profit. 

Before the vvar began, however, the 
number of subscribers was going down 
. and w’hen hostilities commenced and sent 
up the cost of production (the cost of paper 
alone rose from something like 2d. to 
l-2d per. ib), printing and other expenses, 
Jncfm began to entail heavy loss. Two 
years ago the Committee undertook to 
meet the deficit, and Inst year it came up 
to something like £ 900. This year the 
loss may not exceed £ 700. The obliga- 
tion was assumed by the Committee for 
n definite period and vrill end in June, un- 
dess that body undertakes to renew it. 

I asked Dr. Clark what the committee 
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has been doiogdurio;; recent ^ears besides 
subsidising lie was frank enough 
to confess that of late its activities have 
grown less and less The reason fortlii* 
he said is not that the interest taken by 
the members in India ta waning hut be 
canse EO many of the members bare died 
or have drifted away from London and 
no new members have been added with 
the exception of Sir Herbert Roberts w ho 
like his lather in law the Hte Mr Came 
IS greatly interested m the Indian Tern 
pcrance Reform movement and Mr S II 
Swinney Pres dent of the London Positiv 
ist Society 

First Dadahhai Saomji retired and 
went away to lad a Next Mr Hume and 
Sir Henry Cotton died For many years 
before bis death Sir William Wedderburn 
lived in bis home m Gloucestershire and 
found it increasingly diDicuU to journey 
back and forth to London Mr Hart 
Davies, who at one time took a keen inter 
estin the Committee and Mr Beroard 
Houghton who wrote a masterly indict 
aent of governaent by bureaucracy live 
far awny from I ondon and practically 
never attend meetings Since be became 
Sereta^toMr Itioston Churchill Mr 
MacCallnm Scott seldom comes m Tor 
some reasoa or other the same is true of 
Mr 0 Donnelltind Mr 0 Grady 

For practical purpose* therefore the 
Committee consist« of Or Clark Mr 
Parekb Dr Rutbetford Mr Delgado Sir 
Herbert Roberts and Mr Swinoey with 
Mr Douglas Hall as Secretary— a post 
that be has occupied continuously for 
about 26 years As ex Presidents of the 
Congress Mr B N Basu and Lord Sinh^x 
arc members of the Committee and Mr 
Polak Mr St ^ ibal Smgh and Dr Rao 
attend as visiting members'* 

I asked Dr Clark why it was that 
after the death ot Sit William Wedder 
burn no attempt was made to re organise 
the Committee and to transfuse new blood 
into It to make it a vigorons orgaoiration 
capafife of coping with the existing 
exigencies He replied 

After S r W illiam s death we resolved 
not to expand ourselves because we 
thought that the situation in India was 
extremely vague and we waited until wc 
could receive hrst band informatton about 
it When Air Basu Arrived m tie spring 
of last year and told us how things were 
there, we decided to continue that policy 
67Vi— 12 


until the Montagu Chelmsford scheme 
was out and India had declared herself 
Since that report appeared there has been 
a very sharp division in Inlian opinion 
and in that of the Committee The only 
thing that wc thought possible if wc were 
to work together was to preserve as 
neutral an attitude as possible until such 
tune as the various deputations could 
come from India and we could ascertain 
from them just what the position was 
there and to what extent we could co 
operate These deputations will arrive 
towards the end of May and after con 
femng with them it will be possible for us 
to make up our minds wnat course we 
will take 

I do not mind telliugyou added Dr 
Clark that the men in India whom we 
knew and with whom we have workrf 
are the Moderate leaders who have 
seceded from the Congress It is but 
inevitable that many of ns should want 
to continue our association with them 
Dut then the question arises How can 
we work with those who have seced^ 
from the Congress and stil) remain a 
Committee of the Congress hose name 
Tve bear and w bich has met our expenses 
not wholly but largely? But ns 1 bare 
satd before no decisioo is possible until 
we meet the deputations— especially tie 
one that the Congress is sending here with 
general authority to confer with us 

HI 

My complaint is that the Committee 
has been following a policy of /aisset ftirc 
ot at me when it wa* necessary that a 
slroag iod an propaganda should be con 
ducted While that body has been in a 
state of suspended animation persons 
and societies initnieal to educated lad ans 
have been carrying on an active persistent 
ciud vicious campaign wh cli n*eded to be 
counteracted I y equally active and persis 
tent pre Indian propiganda jednos 
have fora general on made it possible 
lor the Hritisft Congress Commitfee to 
exist and they 1 ad every right to expect 
that the Comoiittee would carry on such 
propaganda especially at a t me when 
grave changes in the Indian constitution 
were impending and the British Deeded to 
be educated in regard to Indian a*pira 
tions and Indian capacity for self govern 
ment 

If Ind a had been conducted with skill 
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and vigour, and if it had championed the 
Congress cause, it could have served a 
most useful purpose— a purpose for which 
it IS maintained by Indians But as a 
subsidized organ of the Congress, and even 
as a nel^spape^, it has been far from a 
success— especially ever since the Montagu 
Chelmsford scheme was published Of all 
the views put fornard since then by lu 
dians the one that has received the least 
backing from it is the Congress view 
Dr Clarl admits quite frankly that 
the Committee has had funds at its 
disposal to undertake special propaganda 
—indeed he says that the Committee never 
possessed so much cash in hand as it did 
at the time Sir William Wedderbum died 
It is a great misfortune that this policy 
of drift 13 to continue for at feast several 
months 

IV 

Though I am greatly disappointed m 
the Committee, as it is and as it has been 
for years, I am not one of those who think 
that it should be ended That would be, 
to my mind a great misfortune to the 
cause of India in this country and iq 
I ndia Itself 

It must be remembered that the Com 
mittee has been m existence for a genera 
tion, and that the organisations that were 
merged into it existed even before the 
Congress came into being lo consequence 
It has accumulated a great mass of ex 
p-rience of inestimable value to the Indfao 
movement It has established connections 
with various political associations It 
ha’s acquired a small but a usefal library, 
and through a"* subsidiary organization 
raaintaias a weekly organ of its own 

Greater than all the«e assets put 
together are the men who have devoted 
much of their tune and talents without 
compensation of any kind, to the work 
of the Committee-men who pos'c«s 
intimate knowledge of the political macln 
ncry in tins country and who are genuine 
ly and deeply interested in India There 
IS for instance Dr Clark, who in spite 
ofhis three score and thirteen years has 


a clearer brain and greater vigour than 
most men in the prime of life, and the 
longer he lives the more radical he be 
comes Then there is Mr Parekh, who 
has been in this country for more than a 
quarter of a century and who has not 
spared himself in serving his Motherland 
Dr V N Rutherford's strong democratic 
tendencies and his keen interest m Indian 
reform are too well known in India to 
need even a casual reference here There 
are others, but let these names suffice 
Such men are a valuable asset to any 
movement and I can conceive of no 
greater disaster to our cause in this 
country than that it should lose them 
active support Indeed we cannot afiord 
to lose any of our fnends no matter how 
very cautious and halting the Indian 
Nationalists may find such a friend 

I am afraid some of us Indians, m our 
zeal for our cause, talk and write m 
manner that is likely to wound the 
ceptibihties of our British supporters 
instance, 1 notice that it is being said m 
India that the men composing the British 
Committee propose to continue to doon 

nate the Indian political movement froni 

London Any one who knows how very 
democratic Dr Clark and his colleagues 
are will contradict such rumours without 
a moment s hesitation I'sbould like to 
take the present occasion to request my 
people in India not to indulge in talk that 
IS likely to lose us our friends here 

That request does not, however, imply 
that we must not urge upon the Com 
mittee the immediate necessity of re orga 
nizing Itself and do anything in our power 
to bring about such re organization as 
speedily as possible Bat while perform 
ing this task we should not forget that we 
arc dealing with colleagues and not with 
men in our pay Nor should we forget 
that, as a nation wc arc famed for our 
innate courtesy 

i propose, m the following article, to 
suggest the lines along which m my 
judgment, re organization of the British^ 
Committee should take place 
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A MENACCTO HINDI/ SOCICTI * 


I T 19 stJTpnsjng to note how much infOT 
mation of a varied and usefnl character 
has been packed withm thsa smalt but 
clo«ely'pnQted rolatne ot 178 pages The 
Cnglt&btnna’s lore of method order, and 
logical arrangement of thought is erident 
ererywherc There is a copious Index A 
few pages here and there are specially dc 
Toted to n]i«sionary work and may not 
appeal tothc general reader, but the rest 
of the book will be read by Indians with 
profound interest Hinduism past and 
present, Indian nationalism tbe Indian 
□ome, and many other things o{ ritalim 
portance to us hare been dealt with to a 
spirit ol di«criuitnatiog sympathy and lo 
language often rich and poetic Of course 
the tpeciat etandnoiut of the author, bis 
fixed belief that all Hindus will oUimatety 
be conrerted lo Christianity cannot be 
abarecl by any who does not belong to his 
religious pcr«aa8ioo Edocated Hindus 
bare a profonnd reverence forChtist but 
tbe author nowhere seems to perceive the 
distinction betneen Christianity and Christ 
The bundle of dogmas, creeds, doctrines 
theories, superstitions prejudices nay even 
■untruths, which make up any particular 
denotsioation of the very large number 
of sects into which Chriatianity is divided, 
IS more likely to kill than to kindle the 
Indian’s admiratiou for the saintly cbarac 
ter of Jesus The tone of the book is 
praiseworthy and the knowledge of liiudn 
philosophy, religion, snd culture which 
the author displays in this book is typical 
of the new type of nii«sionary literature 
which It has become impossible for the 
Higher Cindnism to Ignore The sllilude 
of the learned author ■will appear from the 
following, taken from the peroration of 
the book 


' The eatnettoeei of t!ie mill oo* of her p Isrims 
the absorptioii of her ajitici m (be ndreeo bat ever 
preient Oae, tbe eDmeatored lacriCre of her osce 
ties the otbcT itoild! ons of ber trot tnoaba and 
friara, tbe cootempt for toaUttal gre 

tbiogsof a»n,e <).• r,. 


itempt (or toatertal grealaets atic 
e beiide tb* msieii/ of tbeapin 


♦ TbeGoalorindia bf Her U C S HoBaad 
CbnstUa Lilefatare Soc ety lor India Cahatta 
IMS Pr/re aeoaa ttrthe 


add tbe tbiQg* uotees tbe (ad SertEse to focxl and 
comfort sod all Ibinjia eartfalr if oolr tbr tbinga 
eternal eao be aiiar-U tbe worthip tbit rresGod 
ererywhere and nakei ah He dirloe tbe piety of 
theaimple boaseholder for v,hom each act of daily 
lifr racD family eeeot i* pare of bis rel ft ons 1 e 
thetlRleas alp ration array from this norid lo tbe 
seaRb for God tbe rcrerecce for reli;; obs guide 
and teacher the c&ciok for the poor the boipita 
I ty for every goesl tbe simplieitr oflfeaad tbe 
boooarableoris of poverty above all India t tier 
ship of Goodness her sesie of the streofibiof 
patMoee tbe uraodear of KCalleorts, tbe oobil ty of 
■Deelaets Ibe d unity of aabm silveoesi the glory of 
bamll ly this rrcsllh of spmtaal laitloct tbis 
fervoar of religiooi pasiloD porged of all drois * 
The weak points of Ilinduism, delineated 
by such a sympathetic hand, should not 
be met by a blind lanatinsm, but should 
be seriously thought over, and remedied, 
if found true on examisatios ^Nehare 
space here to notice only one such point, 
the most serious in our opinion, than 
tvbich there is oo greater danger threaten 
log Hinduism ot the present moment We 
allude to tbe recent growth ol miss more 
Dieot towards Christianity by which en 
(ire Tillages and communities numbering 
serera) thousands bare been conrerted at 
one stroke In the ten years preceding 
the last census a million converts were 
thus added to the Indian Christian Church, 
and at the present day, says tbe author, 
'we are baptising at the rate of about 350 
converts a day or over 10,000 a month ’ 

If proselytism goes on at this tremen 
dows pace, there will soon be very few 
Hindus left in districts where the depressed 
classes, among whom these conversions 
were made, form the bulk of the popu 
lotion 'The desire for social better 
ment', and 'the first experience of ho 
man kindliness nnd brotherhood in the 
missiouaiy,' are 'aid to be among the 
causes ot such group conversions To 
these converts, “Christianity has set a new 
value on personality The individual 
counts He has come to know himself a 
m in There is nothing human to which 
he may not hope to rise by merit Reli 
gioo, which has so longbprred the way 
up, DOW opens it Hope, enlcrpnee, efiort, 
are the natural result There are liter- 
allv hundreds of thousands of persons in 
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IndiT. to day whom the Church has lifted 
from a condition of degradation almost 
lower than humanity to economic freedom, 
social self respect, and religious manhood ” 
True, the«e conversions in the mass give 
the genuine missionary many qualms of 
conscience But our author says apolo 
getically ‘he must take them all together, 
or none at air So if the opportunity be 
missed by insisting too much on the sin 
cerity ot the change of spirit, it will not 
come again, for these outcaste tribes are 
being incorporated by Islam almost as 
rapidly as by the Church It is not unfair 
to say It IS a race as to which religion will 
get in first ’ The author truly says that 
‘Caste, in the case of these down trodden 
multitudes, who are brought m ma«ses to 
the Church is our present gcatest oppor. 
tunity ” And what is Hinduism doing to 
meet this wholesale defection’ We shall 
quote once more from the book 

ntniJuiam is at last beaurriQg itself about tbe 
bettennp of the coaditloa of these fifty njillioo 
serfs Uot the priQCiples of the moreroeot are far 
from clear Is the pariah to be made leas miserable 
buttobebept la h s place all the same or Is be to 
be no looser untouchable and to be admitted to 
ordinary social inteteoorse ’ No one dare give a 


plain answer lo the question On the 
committees of tbe movement there are two sets ot 
leaders— those who are prepared to give up casie 
distinctions and treat the pariahs as the miMioa 
ancs treat them and those who are “"vous abo«t 
eolng too fast and anxious only to make the pariah s 
lot a little better It is the latter party which at 
present always carries the day (Quoted fro 
Phillips TbeOatcastes Hope p 23) 

Mre Besant loudly trumpets social reform but 
her Central Hindu College at Benares and the ihco 
soph cal schools atEroakulam and Wadanapahe « 
fuse admi-sioo to all outcastes and Pa°cha“a8 
At the annual gathering of a large Hindu sect 
recently tbe audience that listened 
to an eloquent address on universal brotherhood 
dispersed to hold their separate caste meals 

It IS not by blmdly abusing tbe missio 
nanes, but by setting our own bouse in 
order m regard to tbe vital defects pom 
ed out by the best among them, tnar 
Hinduism will have the chance to survive 
Thoughtful and patriotic Hindus who are 
of this opinion will find ample food Jor 
reflection (and stimulus to action) m tne 
present volume 

A Brahmin Withiv the 
Pale of 

• Is this true ?— Editor M R 


PROF. A. U. ICEITli AND THE SANKHYA SYSTEM 


By Dwijendranatii Tagore 


A NE\\ book Ins quite recently appearfd 
in the 'Heritage of India senes on 
the Sankhyn System of Indian Phi 
losopliy, which deserves more than a 
passing notice The learned author Pro 
lessor A Bencdale kcith —Regius Profes 
For of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo 
logy in the linivcrsity of Ldinburgb and 
1 rntislalor of the Taittinya Samhita and 
other works, — is already known to the 
w orl 1 ns a Sanskrit scholar of repute In 
this present book, he has succeeded to a 
corfulcniblc extent, in setting forth IjcfoTc 
ins renders a scholastic interpretation ol 
the Snnkhya System so far ns it can lie 
explained liv one who appears to have no 
direct and intimate contact with Indian 
rthgioiishfc He seems to siifTer— ns so 
tunny Sanskrit icholnrs from the West 
em to do,— from the confident assurance. 


hardly justified by the results, that he is 

able to get to the bottom of a whole tast 
system of Indian philosophy by the p 
longed, dry study of our written books 
Like a traveller on a railway tram, he ha 
succeeded in obtaining a few brief ^ 

glimpses oi the historical mile stones, 
he looks out of Ins carnage 
hia longjourncy from one end ot iaa*a 
philosophic boundary line to the oti , 
ond this peculiar method ol 
and abstruse research, combined w ith n 
own self confidence about results, 
him to imagine that when this feat ha 
been nccoraphshcd nothing more 
ed and that the whole inner content ol tiic 
Sankhya phdosophj has, in tins way, 
iKcn laid bare , __ 

Act, oH the whik, he has been making 
one capital mistake which those who live 
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Tift V 

^ Tiftia n 

This might he translated literally,— 
“The transcendent poner of the Great 
Lord kuo\Mi by the name of the unmam 
fested,— it IS begmningless avidya (Nes- 
cieoce), who<=e very essence is the three 
Guuas , it IS called by the learned, 
Maja, inferable by its products, from 
whom the world is brought forth , it is 
neither being, nor non being, nor both 
it IS a thing of greatly wonderfnl and 
undefinahle character 

“It IS destroyed hy the knowledge of 
the pure Brahma without a second it 
IS knonn everywhere as JRajns, Tamas, 
Sattwa, these three Gunas are revealed 
by their products “ 

Such a passage as this seems clearly 
to prove that Sankara accepted the 
three Gunas and actually gave them a 
place in his own system It seems also 
to show how the great practical thoughts 
underlying the Sankhya philosophy 
penetrated Indian life and moulded it 
both consciously and unconsciously— m 
a permanent tnanuer 

In conclusion, 1 feel it necessary to 
call attentionto the very inadequate way 
in which Professor A B Keith has dealt 
with the question of the relation of the 
Greek philosophy to Indian thought The 
evidence for a direct borrowing from 
India IS far strooRcr than the author 
of this book supposes To take the case 
of Pythagoras only,— what little we 
know abont him points to such a direct 
borrowiqif irom India Throujrhout the 
Greek and Latin Classics, for instance, wc 
find the curious prohibition about eating 
beans, which no one understood In the 
Kathaka Samhitn (Fh;ur leefa) 1st 
Adbyaya, 4th Stbaaaka, 10th Anu\ak, 


we find the passage** *i 

“Eat not beans, beans are unholy ” 
Again we have references to the Pytha 
goreau prohibition concerning spitting m 
the fire, which Greeks and Romans could 
not understand But in the Cbbandogya 
Upaaisbid, Sod Adhyaya, 12th Khanda, 
we read ‘ *1 ^ ’ 

“Standing before the fire, spirt not water 
from the mouth, neither spit in it ’’ 

Once more, in the Sulya Sutra by 
Baudhayaua Acbarya, translated mto 
English by Dr Thibaut in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society Yol, XLIV , we have 
the words — 

(i) “The cord which is stretched across 
(i e IQ the diagonal oO a square produces 
an area of double the size 

<u) The cord stretched in the diagonal 
of an oblong produces both (areas) 
which the ^cords forming the longer and 
the shorter sides of the oblong produce 
separately *' 

These two propositions evidently cons 
titute the famons 47th proposition of the 
1st Book of Euchd, which Pythagoras is 
said to have discovered How far it cqn 
be truly called a 'discovery* of Pythagoras 
the reader can judge for himself 

The evidence here given is only a small 
part of that which points to a direct cop 
nection between Greek philosophy and 
Indian The subject is far too importaut 
to be dismissed in two or three pages ft 
needs n full nnd thorough investigation 
and n careful examination of existing tevts 
Indeed the whole history of theinterreJ'i 
tion of India and Greece has yet to be 
critically written When this is done, j 
feel very little doubt that the connexion 
will be found to be far closer than ts 
generally supposed by western scholars 


NOTES 


The Peace Treaty 

There nre sud to be between 800 nod 
1.000 clautcs in the draft ol the Peace 
Treaty The complete text will fill 350 
pai,es,— it IS not stated of what sire 
t-Jausea rcfcrnnR to the disarmament of 


Germany alone number a hundred, while 
clauses relating to the Saar Basin also 
number n hundred 

The Havas Agency states that tl,e 
German Government has accepted all tlje 
Allies' conditions nnd will send to Vey. 
sallies n delegation headed by Couqt 
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strength bj its fearlessness, bj its refosal to accept 
any imposition which depends for its success opon 
Us power to prodnee fiightfulness and is not asham 
edtous* Its machines of destruction to terrorise a 
people completely disarmed We most know that 
moral congoest does not consist to success, that 


Spying and the Atmosphere of 
Pure Study. 

Some tune ago Mr. C F. Andrews 
wrote a letter to the Press strong!/ de- 
theRowlatt Act and mentioned 


failoredoes not deprive itofits dignity and worth nounCing the KOWlatt ACt ana , 

Those who believe in spintoni life know that to lucidcntally the fact that he had mtaseu 


stand agalast wrong which has overwhelminj 
material power b*hmd it is victory itself, itisthe 
victorvof the active fa tb in the ideal in the teeth 
of evident defeat 

1 have always felt, and said accordingly, that the 
great gift of freedom can never come to a people 
through charity We must win it before we can 
ownit. And India g opportunity for winning it will 
come to her when she can prove that she is morally 
superior to th* people who rule her by their right 
of conquest She must willingly accept herpenaoce 
ofsnRmog the suffering which Is the crown of the 
great Armed with her ntter faith in goodness, sbe 
mnst stand unabashed before the arrogance that 
scoffs at the power of spirit 

And yon have come to yonr motherland in the 
time of her need to remind her of her mission, to 
lead her in the true path of conquest, to purge her 
present day politics of its feebleness which imagiaes 
that it has gained Its purpose when it stmts lu the 
borrowed feathers of diplomatic dishonesty 

This is why 1 pray most fervently that ootbmg 
that tends to weaken our spicltnsl freedom may 
lattnde into our marching hue that martyrdom 
for the cause cf truth may never degenerate into 
fanaticism for mere verbal forms descending into the 
selMeception that hides itself behind sacred names 
With these few words for an introdnctloo allow 
me to offer the following as a poets cootnbnlion 
to your noble work *■ 


i ct me hold ray head high In this faith that thoa 
ort car shelter that nil fear it meon distrust of thee 

Tenr of roan ? But wbnt mao is there in this 
world what king O king of Kings, who is thy rival, 
who has hold of me for all time and in all troth ? 

Whatpoweris there in this world to rob me of 
freedom? Tor do not thy arms reach the captive 
through the dungeon walls bringing unfettered 
release to the soul ’ 

And must I cling to this body in fear of death, 
ns n miser to liis barren treninre ? Has not this 
spirit of mine the eternal call to the feast of ever 
lasting life ? 

I,et me know that all pain and death are shadows 
of the moment that the dark force which sweeps 
lietween me and thy trntb it bn* the mist before 
thetonriie, that thou alone art cniee for ever and 


mock my n 


nib its menace 
II 


been subjected to spjiag, two of the spies 
being hts own students 1 hereupon some 
Anglo Indian papers demanded that ne 
should gtre particulars This Mr. An- 
drews has now done in the fouowioS 
letter — 

To THE EWTOa OF ‘ThE STATBSUak ” 

Sir, — I n a recent issue yon quoted an arliclefrom 

thcAfaefras //aj/ throwing doubt on the veracity oi 
my statemeats about ' Government Spies I 
waited till my return to Delhi, m order to get acCT 

rately the particulars as to the dates and names MU 

places which the article yon quoted required from me. 
to substantiate the truth of what 1 wrote The laciv 

^^TbVt/me'when I caught red handed a 
spy searching my private papers was daring t 
Deputy Coromusiooership ol Mr Humphreys in t 
year 1^7 Mr llnrophreys was at Cambridge wim 
me aod a ptrson&l mend I caught 
bad come through a back door) with 
actually m my study table drawer, nod he confessed 
that be bad been sent by the Police I was 
Indgneotand sect at once to the Deputy Cemmii 
slooer demandlDg an Instant “Polop,. 
policeman come back post baste 

words In a letter - My dtar Andrews U ■ nothiag 
to do with me. It’s those d—— d CID peopIeJ 
The epithet he used made any further apology from 
himself unntcessory , _ 

The two nulbcoticated cases of Goyernment spies 
being planted in the college, where I was teaching, 
were 08 follows —The former was a student named 
Cokal Cbaod, whose testimony appeared oo' the 
Delhi Club Bomb case In the evidence it was made 
clear that be had been tempted by the C (,D to bring 
them specimens of his comrades' handwriting and 
to act as a spT in other ways. What made the case 
more Tile was this, that the boy was qniteyonog 
The evidence he gave on these points at the trial 
was sot challenged or dispnted ,, 

The second cose was that of an esceptionauy 
blight Muhammadan lad, whom I fully iil 

a friend As be has, Since that time, confessed luliy 
bis past misconduct, Ido not think it right to cits 
I lls name to the general public i but I am P?*", ’ 
ready to give it to any one whomipht wish, lor 
good reasons, to pnrine this inquiry.— \ onrs, etc., 

C. r Akdrbws 


Clvemethe sopreme conrnge of lore thtsisiar 
„Ul to leave all ihlnKt or be left alone ' 

^‘dh ol love, this U aj 
nraver. the faith of the I fe to death of the victory 
In defeat of the power bidden tn the fraitneta ^ 

Very s nevrei^ joats 
(M) KiiuanaiaiTii Tacoac 


Delhi, April 20, 1910 

The employraedt of students as spies is, 
no doubt, in pursuit of the ideal of creat- 
ing an atmosphere 'of pure stud/,— an 
ideal on which not a iew Viceroys, Gorcr- 
nors, Lieutenant Governors, and Chief 
Commissioners have held forth time and 
again We have beard of student spies, 
and even professor spies, m other places, 
too, than Delhi. 
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‘The Amnta Bazar Palnka” 
and the Presi Act 

The secanty of Rs. 5 000 taken from 
ihs Atnnta Bazar Patnka sotne years ago 
has been forfeited, which means that it 
has been compelled to pay a fine ofRs 
5,000 witboat &ny sort ol trial, and that 
Its usefulness and its business mn^t come 
to an end nnless it deposits a farther 
heavy security, which has been fired at 
Ks 10 000 and has Since been deposited 

In Lord Morley'a KecoWectiocs IVol II 
pp 259 601, xve find a letter written on 
May 28, 1908, by that ex Secretary of 
State for India to the then Viceroy Lord 
Minto, in which it is said 

1 haTe li»en twj iiasy for a jroo<! manj hcpra 
aboat roar Prers propoM/i Lnckilf a Cabinet had 
t>«<a £xed lot tbe forenoon to-da^ nnd to Ibc 
Cabidtt I vroponaded tbe eaee i that ti to ta; t told 
tbroi the proTiiioDS deiirtd bj tbe G oft « lb tbe 
nodiScationi that 1 bad to «OK)r«l after worbios 
tbe mattera over coder Ibe leoe ble and bablp 
eoapeteat legal poidaoce of S r Lawrcoce Jeniiot 
la tbe Cabinet R pos eia« Mtj retlite ret&enibenng 
b>* own rcTeretl of Litton « Freit poltj I do 
bel ere our latrodaetion of a ysdie at cleaeot at 
crerj itagr II an loproteoieat apart treat genera) 
pnaelplei of a Free Preti on tbe one band and Ibe 
fnaiateoaaee of Law aad Oedet on tbe other ta 
tbe 6r<t place it w 11 teod to reeoaede liberal op 
«iOQ (not ta a partr leoi') bere and that U tone 
tbiQff la tbe Kcocd place, ft will nake it eat rrfor 
the Moderatet to rente tbe Eicreoi it aitacli Socb 
anbttack It tare toeome aod it it oor betoett at 
I tblalr sot to do acjlbing that will gire aotv 
ttaoee to Ettrenitt taonta aod rtproacbet agaiatt 
tbeir ftloderate oppoaeatt Of eoone oar proceed 
laa meat be idrciirr bat I do not thick that ao/ 
of the mod ficaUaat laggeited be>t w R at etl mpatr 
year pnrpotrt 

iftcr reading Ibe abore, well may 
Indian journahats wonder what became of 
“a judicial element at every stase ’ of 
.proceedings under the Press Act Did tbe 
yudicra/ element at every stage evaporate 
and vanish into thin air while crossing 
tbe Red &ea, after it had served its pur 
pose of conciliating ' English opinion” ? 
Vvhat too, has become of the pledges of tbe 
then law member who is now Lord Sinba ? 
Without an open judicial proceeding no 
reasonable man can be convinced that the 
forfeiture of security isjust Bat prohab 
ly the bnceaucracy do not cate to convince 
but only to punish aod prevent tbe pnbli 
cation of that which they do not consider 
proper In the case of the Patnka, the 
public will temember only the sterling 
services rendered by it to tbe popular 
caose, m politics , very few will have 
either tbe opportunity or the oicaMoo to 


read tbe articles for which it has lost Us 
5,000 Even the discussion of the justice 
or injustice of the execntive order of for 
fcitare is not lawfully feasible, for eiery 
copy ol the issues of the Patnka contain 
ing those articles has been declared for 
felted, so that any one quoting from them 
la course of the discussion would render 
himself guilty of possessing proscribed 
literature 

The Patnka once editorially wrote that 
the editor of this Review was guilty of 
If tag Its policy m matters of social re 
form IS directly opposed to ours , the un 
fair prrtisansbip displayed and the cease 
less personalities indulged in both by the 
Patnia and the Bengalee are repugnant 
to us the unfavourable criticism of the 
Government s excise policy and at the 
same time the publication of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors by both the 
Parniaandtbe Bengalee cannot but be 
regretted by sincere patriots Bnt in spite 
ol all these facts, we cannot bet recognise 
that in politics tbe Patnka has consistent 
ly and courageously espoused the cause of 
the people has boldly exposed bureaucra 
tie vagaries usd high handedness and has 
never sought to bask lo the sunshine of 
official smiles Bengal nay tbe whole of 
India would be the poorer for the disap 
peaianee of tbe Patnka should such a 
thing ever come to pass 

Moderates and &itremis(8 

Incidentally the extract from Lord 
Moricy s letter given above, and other 
similar passages inbisPeco/Zecf/oos remind 
one of tbe Divide and Rule policy which 
prompts British statesmen constantly to 
pit Moderates against Extremists Not 
that they really care for Moderate opinion 
any more than they do for Lxtremist 
opinion , they would seem only to want 
to a»e tbe name of the Moderates for do 
log what they want to do or not doing 
what they do not want to do 

A recent example will prove the truth 
of our observation In reply to a question 
asktd in tbe House of Common* it was 
offiaally staled that protests against the 
Kowlatt Act and requests that it should 
not be *anclion<d have been received from 
individuals and associations in India, but 
that no such communication has been 
received from the Mcderate party This 
attempt to take shelter behind the name 
of the Woderatts is disingenaoii'* For, as 
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Government of tbs Korean republic bas been sent to 
Paris by the Korean Congress here.— Eeiieer, 

Korea is aa Asiatic depeadeacy of an 
Allied Asiatic power, Japan. We shall be 
greatly and delightfully surprised if the 
petition is justly disposed of. 


Philippine Independence. 

. President Wilson has declared that the 

time has come for the Philippine .stands 
to obtain independence. Nothing less w 
expected. America has set a 
ample for all dominant nations to follow. 


Indian Hospitality. 



"Altbo” to ns it nay seem sad If everybody else is glad 

We mustn't be surprised When we’re demobilised !" i 

The cartoon printed above has ap* Food Coupons need not look 
pear^ in Reynolds’s Neivspaper, London, now he is not going to he defflobiUS • 
AYe have not had any food coupons, bat Dora is the pet name given 
therein a food-controller or director or amiable fairy, the Defence of the 
controller of civil supplies, or some o05cer Act, in England. Her twin sister in 
or oflicers whose business it is to decide India is the Defence of India Act. Recent 
how much food should be imported and events show that this Act is very niacn 
how much exported, and by whom. This alive and 'kicking. While Dora 
sort of activity has made food dear in dolorous in anticipation of demobiH- 
Mndras and at the same time filled the sation, her twin sister in India ought to 
coflers of a European firm in^ that pro- be in high jinks, for she bas bcett 
Vince. Moreover, as there is faminein many re-incarnated (or duplicated), even before 
districtsotthe United Provinces, Beharand herdemise, in Rowlatt Act No. 1 of 1919. 
Onssn, Bengal, Bombay, Central India, So in this case, England i8> the Land of 
and Mnuras, the people are worse ofl than Regrets and India the Land of Rejoicing, 
there ^erc food coupons. So in India, Censorship has not yet been /orranl/f de- 
hugland, the presiding deity of mobilised in India; and, even when for- 
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malJy demobilised, the C I D may be 
fully trusted to keep it op So in tbitf mo^t 
fortunate of countries the Guardian 
A-hrcI of censorship need not look morose 
ETcn'^fore the war, 99 per cent of 
Indian passengers were accnstomed to be 
earned like Non hriag {pace Sir J C 
Bose) Goods And daring and after the 
war, up till now, traTelling facilities for this 
majority base bwa still further cut down 
and the accommodation provided in lieu of 
increased fares has b“en still more made 
quate, if possible, than before and of a 
disgusting kind as regards cleanliness 
Therefore the Patton Saint of Travel 
Jtestnctions in India need not look cross 
and ferooous lo apprehension of imminent 
demobilisation 

I\e are going to have a good many 
disabled European soldiers officers red 
cross women, and others doroped oponus 
Sarcly we can he hospitable to Food 
ConpoBS, Dora, Censorship, and Travel 
Restnctioos too 

Ceasorship has been paeticaUelv kind, 
to us i e , to the Editoe of this Review 
It has deprived ns of almost all 
onr foreign subscribers and exchanges 
We rejoice orer this loroluntary sacnoce, 
as we are firmly convinced that if onr 
Renew bad been allowed to reach a/four 
foreign 8ab«cribers and exchanges, and ell 
onr foreign exchanges to teach us, the 
Allies coold not have come ont triumphant 
m the war Anglo-Indian [old style] 
journalistic tmducers of educated Indians 
should note that we and our contnbntors 
have thns helped to win the war 

'Ramdas and Sivaji* 

In the Itttrodnetioo to H A Acwotth’s 
DaUadsoi ibeMaratbas fpp xxrixzvu) 
it IS stated that Sivajt bad the highest 
reverence for Ramdns, ' who was bis gum, 
and whom he invariably consulted before 
every great undertaking He is said to 
have given a striking proof of his respect 
by making over to Karedns bis whole 
dominions m free gift, in token of which 
he adopted as bis royal standard the 
religions flag or Bhugwa Zeail't The 
story goes that from the fort ofSatara 
Shiwaji «aw Kamdas begging m the aty 
below He went to his chitnis (head 
wnter), Balapi Abaji, and dictated an 
order, sealed It with the royal signet, and 
when Ramdas came to the palace to beg, 
placed It m his wallet Ramdas, on open 

€SH— 13 


tng the paper, found it contatued a gift of 
Shiwaji's whole kingdom He asked the 
king what he proposed to do after he was 
dispossessed of his dominions, to which 
Shiwaji replied that he would pass his life 
in the service of his preceptor 'Very 
well,' said Ramdas, 'follow we now ’ He 
threw his wallet over the king’s shoulder, 
and ordered him to ask alms They went 
from house to bouse and when they had 
collected grain enough they went to the 
river where Ramdas baked two cates, 
one of which vv as eaten by him and one 
by Shiwaji He then inquired bow 
Shiwaji liked this new calling to which 
the reply was that he was perfectly satis 
fied with It Having then inquired whe 
IherShiwaji would obey his commands, 
and being answered id the affirmative, he 
hade him go back to his palace and rule 
his kingdom for bis preceptor The 
monarch obeyed, and from that day as a 
sign that the kingdom belonged to an 
ascetic, be adopted the ascetic’s orange 
banner ” 

The frontispiece to this issue illustrates 
this anecdote of Kamdas and Sivaji 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Letter to 
Mr Gandhi 

On the 12th April last. Sir Sabiodra 
natb Tacorc wrote the following letter to 
Mr M K Gandbi, from Santiniketan — 

Db*> XIaSAVUAJI 

Power to •» III forms is irrstloni) it Is 1 Ve tbe 
horse that drags tbe carnage bliod folded Tbe 
iDoral elemeot la ilts 0&I7 Tepreseueed m tbe mao 
who d< eel Ihe hoise Pass tc res staoce i» a force 
mhch «s oat necestat ly taotal to tlself it can be 
osed aga 01c troth as well as for it. Tbe daoset 
•oberrot in all force erosrs stroogec when itnIhtiT 
toga a aoccrss (or tbeo it becomes temptation 

I koorr yoar teaehiog Is to 6gbt aga nst eril be 
(be help of tbe good Bnc such afigbt is (orberocs 
and not for men led bj impnlsrs of tbe momeac. 
Ceil on ooe tide oatarall/ begets ce'l on the other 
lojastire lead ag to v olence and insoh to TcDgefol- 
nesa Unfuitanatelr sDcb a force bas already i^d 
stailtd and either Ibroagb panic or tbroogh 
scraib COT anlbotities bate sbotrs ns their claws 
whose sore «9eet n to drive some of ns into tbe 
secret path of tesentmrnt and others into otter 
deuorad satioo. 

la tb scrli f poo as a great leader of taea hare 
atood amoogos to procta m joor fa lb 10 tbe ideal 
wh ch 30a kuow to be that of lad a, tbe Ideal which 
If both agaait (be eon'ordlise^s of b ddea rereage 
and tbe cowed sabmiis reoess of the terror slnckeo 
yoB hare said as Lord Baddba bss done la bis 
time and for all 1 me to come 

Ahhodbesaj oekodbaio asadbom sadhaosjiae- 

Conquer anger by the power ot non aoge^-aad 
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has been pointed out by the Leader, the 'fnenaij to di wc enn't lelp thinViBB 
Bev^Ica (which are -Moderate organs) I 

and other papers, neither the Moderate ‘ mao hie Mooittrjee* wIrM." Pp. 20-21. 


nor the Extremist members of the Vice- 
roy’s council supported this particular 
legislative measure. No Moderate news- 
paper has written in favour of it. And 
seeing that the Extremist party, as a 
party, have not sent their protest against 
the Act to Mr Montagu, there is no point 
in saying that the Moderate party has 
not protested against it. 


We have always tried to avoid think- 
ing and writing upon party lines. 'Vc 
have tried to recognise the good ana 
criticise the evil in all public activities 
irrespective of considerations o( party. 
Calm thinking cannot but conrlncc every 
sane man that in things in which they 
agree Hindus and Musalmans and men 
* * * ■* sects should work 


It ratmot alwajs be said definitely lojf^X^Vnd tbit" xfSc"rates"'a”nd El- 
whether whenever on EngbslinKin draws „.op„nie in all things 

a line of demarcation between Extre- nnr^t> * hnwAvrr much they 

mists and Mcdcrates-in truth there Tud S 

is no such definite line— and wishes that 
there should be no rapprochement be- 
tween the two, there is any under- 
lying unworthy motive. But the attempt 
to draw such a line often occurs even to 


might differ in other matters. And both 
when Mr. Gokhale was olive and now, 
there are many things in which men of 
dilTerent religious persuasions and politi- 
cal parties do agree. They alone are the 
true servants of India who try to bring 


i^ngiisumen uecausc united action, believing that unity 

perhaps m their own country they have ? ps5f„y„ii. necessary for the present 
generally only to party Siff^the^ future. We do not care n 
politics. In support ot our assertion we ♦riumnliq nnd oersonal 

Sv°M? triumphs, ^vc^ Ram, Shynm and Han 

Sea to write hfs book impaniS?/ ThI will and ‘bTS^ 

passage 13 taken from the second chapter . but India will’ live and 

Gokhale if re*oor\ed^^^^°° DJ^'^sed are those who would live 

Gokhale IS reported. . of enlightenment and bene- 

ficence to mankind. And they alone would 
live in that life who would be able to 
get rid of all ^elfish considerations in their 
individual or collective life-work. 

Mr. Gokhale indignantly refused to re- 
pudiate any brother-lndian. It is deeply 
to be deplored that our political, activi- 
ties are not marked by this eminently 
honourable and patriotiespirit. Atpresent,_ 
the parties are practically repudiating one 
another almost to a man. The , least 
that can be hoped for is that this suicidal 
partisan spirit will not he carried to Eng- 
land, too, by the delegates of difierent 
parties, but that they will work together 
m unison there. 

Sir J. C. Bose’s New Discovery. I 
Anew discovery of -great scientific in- 
terest has just been made by Sir J. C. Bose 
in his Research Institute, which proves 
that plants in general perceive and res- 
pond to long ether waves -used in wire- 
less signalling. Plants are extremely sen- 
sitive to the ultra-violet rays of the vast 


*'Mtlbnro • . There ere eome todlan l«ft«l<rs we 
mlfsht be quite willing to work nitb, but— 

Cokhale (oiacii moreef) 1 koow ‘what jroo 
, mean— yon want ns to repudiate the Eitreniiste. 
•But that 19 a thiDg we could oeTer do, and it is bo 
'insult to drtoaud it of us. How would you likeua 
to demand that you should oeTcr dine witbsneb 
and sucb Anglo-ludian citilians ’ 

I M. But surely, Mr Gokbsle, wliat Anglo Indiaue 
ask for Is not that yon should abandon all social 
, intercourse with Extremists 

G Welt, perhaps not Dot what do you want 
,ofns, then? It Is well known that onr political 
■ opinions are different from tbeirs If we were to 
repudiate the Extremists, political lile woold become 
a hell They would retaliate, and Europeans would 
simply standby and watch ns fight We do figbt, 
is it IS, now If you read the Vernacniar Press you 
would know how bitterly they attack us. But we 
do not repudiate them, and you baxe no right to 
^mand that we should r^ndiate a brother Indian. 
We would not accept European co-operation on 
such terms CToity is necessary foe tbe fattrre Both 
t t** win the rising generation. 

' Mr Surendrauath Banerjea is iro- 
" — * want io leave 7odia divided 

and, becoming 


NeUher 1 i __ 

' mortal IVe do ■ . _ 
and In disunion [The italic: 
Mr. Gokhale then 


calmer, added; “1 don’t think much is likely tS 
^comc of your idea of the cooperation of Anglo 
Indians with Indians We Indians arc yery aus- 
l hlV« ff* wiT®^ of 09. hut we raanot 

V help It. When any Englishman make* himself yery 


• Kow Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee [—The Author ] 
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etbenal spectrum, T%bose wave leug^bs are 
sborler than n. hundred thousandth paft 
ol an inch Prof Bose has shown that 
plants also perceive and respond to the in 
^ isible beat rays of rvave lengths of about 
a ten thousandth part of an inch, at the 
other cod of the visible spectrnm Heat 
rays are perceived by ns as sensation of 
warmth But we have no organs toper 
ceive the wireless messages where the 
electric waves employed vary from many 
yards to miles la length SirJ C Boses 
recent discoveries prove that the range of 
perception m plants is far more extended 
than in human beings His newly lavent 
ed Balanced Crescograph gives stnkiog 
records of response of various seedlmgsto 
those long waves Two additional me 
thods of mechanical and electrical res 

C onsegive independent corroboration of 
IS results. The sign of response is foond 
to be either positive or negative according 
to the intensity of the impulse received 


tions on plant growth tte do not know 
why crescographs are not being used in 
experimental f irms in India They ought 
to be, as agriculture is the greatest and 
most important industry in India 
A Royal Society Research Grant to 
Dr, R Datta ■* 

To the readers of the Modern Reneir 
the name ot Or Rasik Lai Datta, □ sc.is 
more or less lamihar He is one of the most 
bnlhant products of the Indiaa School 
of Chemisty It wiH, no doubt, gladden the 
hearts of those who are interested in the 
progress of scienti&c education in India 
to learn that Dr Datta has been the 
recipient of a handsome grant of £75 from 
the Koyal Society of London to enable 
him tocontiQue bis work on '‘The Deter, 
mioation of n'tonating Temperatures” 
begun in collaboration with Mr Nihar 
Ranjoo Chatterjec, M sc , of Dacca ColJege 
This marked appreciation of Dr Datta's 
work by the premier Bntisb scientific so* 
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tf these orders had not been passed some of the 
regrettable events which followed them may not 
have happened The Committee requests the GoTern 
ment of Ind a to withdraw Its own order and to 
ask the Local GoTernmentt id question to do the 
same ^ , 

(4) That n comm ttee cons sttoR of toe i^iiHe 
men named below namely lie I res dent Mr J nnab 
Mr Jajakar Mr Kasturi Ranga Ijengar and Mr 
Patel be appointed to prepare a atatement **-{•) re 
plj ng to the communique issued by the GoTCroment 
oficd a daledthe 13th instant to which they justified 
the Rowlatt Act condemned agitation against >t 
and cbarecterised it as calculated to mislead people 
(b) stating the various causes that have led up to 
the present grave and deplorable state of things 
all over the country and (c) roaktng a demand for 
a pnbi c enquiry into tbe events that have happened 
IQ Delhi, Punjab tiomhay ond Calcutta drawing 
particular attention to certain measures reportel 
to have been taken by the esecntlve which seem 
obviously objectionable such as dropp ng of bombs 
from aeroplanes use of machine guns and wtiipp ng 
and submit It to the Prime M Bister, the Secretary of 
State for Ind a and the Viceroy 

fS) That the All India Congress Committee here 
by anthoTises the members of tne Congresss Depnta 
tion proceed ng to England to place tbe actual 
pot teal s taatioa eoos’*qoeat on the passiag of the 
Rowlatt Act before the Secretary of State and the 
Bntisb pohl c and to urge disallowance of tie Row 
latt Act the reversal of the pol cy of repression 
and tbe immediate adopt oa of the policy ofcoo 
cil at OB and reforn 

We support nil those resolutioas which 
urge the people and their leaders to take 
aettoo We are averse to prQtestiog>aod 
petitioning 

We nrge that the statement to be pre 
pared in reply to the Goverottient coznmu 
nxiue justifying the Rowlatt Act should 
be drawn up and published with tbe 
utmost expedition consistent with fulness, 
accuracy and careful composition 

The Demand for a Public Enquiry 
The demand for a public enquiry 
under ofhcial auspices made by the All 
India Congress Committee lias been 
also made in the indigenous press of 
India before and after the passing of the 
resolutions by the committee We could 
have supported this demand it we had 
been confident that it would be possible to 
have a really independent committee en 
tirely otEcial m its personnel or consisting 
of both officials and non officials that it 
would be possible to have a full atrf public 
euquiry made by such a committee, and 
that effect would be given to its recornmen 
dations We do not remember that the 
Government of India ever before appointed 
any such committee of enquiry whose 
personnel procedure and conclusions were 
accepted by the public as satisfactory 


Enquiries conducted under official auspices 
have hitherto been of the v, lute washing 
vnriety ^\c nre, therefore, ngaiost the 
expenditure of public money on nny such 
committee The amount needed for con 
ducting such an enquiry may be more 
u«efull> spent in increasing the emolu 
ments of the Indian Civil Service or some 
other impccunions and half starved Im 
penal Service VSesupport independent non 
official enquiries 

The Namasudras of Bengal 
Mr B Ray, Joint Secretary, Calcutta 
Namasudra Association, has nntten us 
ftuothcr letter in reply to the comments on 
his first letter which appeared in our last 
issue. As in our opinion tbe publication 
of hj9 second letter will not be of any 
advantage to his community, wc refrain 
from doing so From what some 
educated Namasudra gentlemen have told 
us it appears that the Namasudra conten 
tion IS that the opprobious name given 
to the community by those ontside the 
community is highly resented, os it cer 
tainly may, that the Namasudras do not 
call thcmseUcs by that name, that tbe 
idcotificatiOD of tbe Namasudras with the 
Chandalas is wrong, £Lc We have already 
said ID our last issue what we had to say 
on the matter As we arc entirely against 
giving any name to a community whieb it 
resents ns derogatory to its self respect, 
we are not at alt interested m disputing 
the contention of the Namasudra commu 
nity In fact, we should be pleased if it 
should be established that the Namasudras 
have the same status as Brahmins or even 
a higher status according to tbe tradi 
tjoos or rules of the caste system We do 
not believe in caste, and do not care who 
IS called by what caste name 

Society for the Promotion of National 

, Education ^ , 

AH endeavours for the promotion oi 
good education de«erve support The 
bociety for the Promotion of National 
Education has been making efforts for 
providing good education along lines 
somewhat different from those followed 
m the State State aided, and State recog 
nised institutions in the country It is, 
therefore, encouraging to find that, in 
spite of the agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act the Satyagraha movement, and the 
disturbances in various provinces which 
occupied public attention during the last 
month the Society received an appreciable 
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lasted from April Gtb to 

tnclusire It « aIiTa ft,.- both days 

a considerable p?i’Ire“'’'J'fr to Pa'at to 

tionof establishing #. thedtrcc 
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mcntofSnteof llie United Snics ind diplomic). 
library social orpanirition and ncimties, social and 
economic problems, political and admmistntn e science. 
Of tbc'C Jt), fiic are already in tlic United Si lies 
I’hilippme Uniiersit) — lo, to be nppottioned thus 
3 Irom engineering, 2 from igricultutc, i from leUn- 
narj , 2 from medicine and 2 from liberal arts. 

Department of Apiculture — iP to be apportioned 
as follow’s, each ot tbe pensionados lo study the 
following courses 

Durc.au of Agriculture romparatiie nee culture, 
txonomic Intomolopj, Plant I'athologj, Sujtar. 
Tobacco, Crop reporting (to be combined «ith agncwl* 
tnral journaltim) 

Bure.au of Torcstry I orfstry course, speciabring 
on boresl Management, I orcstry course, speeialimg 
on I umbering 1 orcstry course spccialuing on W ood 
Teclmblogy,tl orcstry course specializing on logging 
Lngmccring 

Dutcau ot tJinds Inxcsligation concerning the 
methods followed in tbe States in the administrations 
of mmeta! lands and incidentally dl other classes of 
lands, specially in the economic lyucsiions connected 
thcrewath 

Weather Putcau Modern Meteorology, Modern 
Seismology 

Bureau ot Science Gnologv • Industrial inorganic 
chemistry, Bacteriology, Ccrology, ^tlncn■logy and 
Metallurgy. 

Department of Commerce and Communications 
—14, to be distributed among the bureaus under it, 
m this form public works 4 to study irrigation and 
stfucturai enginoering posts, .3 to take vp pcoctii 
postal work and administration, telegraph and cable 
Mtyice and wireless , coast and geodetic suraey, 2 to 
study lithographic methods ana map printing , and 
commerce and industry, 5 of whom 4 shall be D A 
and t a lawyer, to study commercial administration 
and organization, Industrial administration and organi* 
ration, foreign trade service, and stock and prwoce 
exchange .... 

Department of the Interior— IS, tobedisidedas 
follows executne bureau, 4 to study pohucil science, 
poi tical economy and local gos ernment , Constabulary 
3, must be graduates from the Constabulary Academy 
at Baguio, to study military infantry military account- 
\T»g and smaVk asms , Btwbppw.e General Hospwal, 4, 
1 physician and 3 nurses, one of wliom is already in 
the States, Welfare Board, 3, to study campaigns 
against tuberculosis protection of imants, social 
Service, civic organizations and government or* 
phanage, 1, to study administration and organization 
of dependent -cbildren 


From a very interesting article by 
Adelia H. Taffinder published m tbe 
CoiDcionneal we learn that "over 2000 
college men from Latin-Americaa Kepub- 
lies are mingling in class room,laboratory, 
and athletic field with their cousins m 
North America, rthpmo students, 600 
strong, ure loaad JO tbe unirersities from 
eahfornia to Maine They are hecomtng 
enthusiastic about the organisation of 
an Inter-lsland student conference m the 
Philippine Islands.” "As a result of recent 


enquiry into tlii^i subject, imformatioO >8 
piren that there arc tally a thous^oa 
C/imese students lo the instUutha^ of 
highest learning in tbe United States i 
nhont hnlfolibem arc Government sehomr- 
ship men, representing every province of 
China. The Japanese Umpire is represfot’ 
cd in North American student life, hr dver 
1200 members ; while about 300 
students nrc studying here An estinJOt^ 
is gitcn of over OCtOO foreign 
Btiidcnls, from forty nation^, cnrollco lo 
the Collegci and IJniv'crsitics of 
nation and Cnoadn. Tlicrc is also a con- 
siderable number in preparatory and 
schools, tmdea schools, and business 
colleges. Afnny of these students A/ite 
received Government seholarships.*' 

The Jndinn Social Reformer has 
formed the public that the university, o* 
Michigan in America has ten scholarships 
for Indian women. z\pphcations for 
scholarships may be sent to Mr. K. 
Katarnjan, editor of that paper, d* 
Bombay. A letter from the head of in* 
institution where the applicant has 
studied should be included with the appli- 
cation Further information may be had 
from the same gentleman. We understand, 
the State University of Iowa in America 
has also one or tno scholarships for 
Indian iiomen. W*edo not know of oat 
British university which has any sticli 
scholarship, though Britain ought to feel 
far more interested in India than Amerled, 
as British power and prospenty bav^, 
depended in their origin and continuapee 
far more on the possession of India fba“ 
on any other circumstance. 

We sbnnld not, however, ^ooh abto^ 
for help with mendicant eyes. The people 

of India should themselves, in addition to 
founding and endowing schools aod 
colleges, found scholarships to enable 
young men and women to receive educa- 
tion in foreign universities. 

Hindus in the United States Army. 

In our last issue we made a mistake ja 
saying that Duggu Ram was the obiy 
Hindu in the United States Army. Mr- 
R. Ahmed, D. D. S , points out that there 
are more. He has sent us a copy of FooDg 
India (for August 191S) wfii^ is piib- 
hshed monthly by the India Home Kple 
League of America from 1400 Broad- 
way, New York. In 'this magazine there 
is an incomplete list of the men who 
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adopted Uoc!e Sam s umforro and ionght 
for the vrac atms of the United States 
This list contains the followiog 15 nam^s 
Ahmad AIi, K C Kerwcli D \ Mltr'i, 
Amulya Mnkerji S A Mnllah M K 
Pandit K H. Patel. R D Shelke C I. 
Siogh, De?i Singh, Iswar Singh, Haqiqat 
Smgh, Karm Singh Sher Smgb Lab 
Smgh Tehara To these \Ir R Ahmed 
adds the names of Lieut Dhiren Roy 
Lieut B Sartna and Chandra Smgh It is 
to be noticed that some of ont boys got 
commissions too, in the U S Army Coo 
sidenng that there are only about tja 
Bmdn Stndentsfany natire of India Hindu 
or MusaJman or of any other sect is called 
Hindu 10 America') in the American Uni 
versities, those of them who volunteered 
for fighting for the ‘ world a freedom ’ do 
not form a negligible proportion 

Negro Officers in U S Army 
Youag India of New \Qttc writes that 
bile ten million negroes in this conntry 
are represented by about a thonsand 
commissioned officers m the United States 
Amy from Lientenaot to Colonel over 
SLS railUaaa Indians have only 9 commit 
stoned officers in the Bntisb Indiaq Army 
—mostly Lientenaots " 

Oimania University 

We thank Mr A- Hydari Secretary to 
Bis Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern 
mentin the Judicial, Police and General 
Departments, for a copy of the English 
translation of the Royal Charter of the 
Osmania University It cannot bat be a 
source of genuiae pleasure to find the 
Nizam's government taking an enlightened 
interest in cdncation 

It is also noteworthy that "the chief 
characteristic of the Osmania University 
will be that instruction will be imparted 
ID all branches oi learning through the 
medium of the Urdu language, while a 
stndjoftbe English language and hlera 
tore will be compulsory ’ Osmanm 
University will thus be the first university 
in India where high education will be 
given and the results of research will be 
recortled in a Vernacular of India This 
cannot but eonch Urdu Jiterature parti 
cularlyastbe translation department of 
the university is well staffed and tboa 
sands of rupees are being spent for it 
All this will mean a great advantage to 
'tbe Urdu speaking population of India, 
69H-1* 


and also to the Hindi speaking public , 
for Urdu and Hindi are practically the 
same language written m two different 
scripts and with greater or less infusion 
of bansknt or Sacskritic and Arabic 
Persian words 

While all this can be said in praise of 
this University it must also be pointed 
out that Urdu IS the vernacular of a very 
small proportion of the Nizams subjects 
Thovast majority of them will havens 
much difficulty in learning Urdu asm 
learning English In pursuing higher 
studies Id Osmania University they will, 
therefore, have to learn two languages 
which are not their vernacuhrs viz, 
Urdu and English This is not desirable 
It in any Province or State of India, it is 
decided to impart education through a 
vernacular medium the vernacular should 
be that which is spoken by thejargest 
number of its inhabitants Other verna 
cularsmay lo addition be chosen for the 
purpose If sufficient funds are forthcoming 
It 13 nnjust to spend the taxes received 
from the entire population for the conve 
Dieoce of a very small minonty and la a 
way which causes inconvenience to and 
places a handicap on th^ vast majority 

The constitution of tbe university is 
overwhelmingly official whereas it ought 
to have been popular, either actually from 
the present time or prospectively m the fa 
tare TbeChanceJloraiidtheViee Chancellor 
are to be state officials The council of 
from 9 to 11 members, is to consist of at 
least 6 officials and tbe principals of cons 
tituent colleges tbe remaining members 
being appointed by tbe Government The 
senate of from 40 to 60 members, will 
have as its first members only those wbo 
are appointed lor a period of two years by 
Government After the lapse of two years, 
It shall be composed of— (a) The Vice 
Chancellor and tbe other members of tbe 
Council, fb) The University Professors, 

(c) Tour members elected by the Senate, 
two from. tbe list of regjstered gradnatfa 
and two from members of tbe Faculties 

(d) The remaining members nominated 
by the Chancellor provided that the elec 
tion and nomination of personsas Fellows 
shall be so regnlated as to secure in the 
Senate a majority of persons connected 
with or following the profession ofednea 
turn 

This last proviso would proven salu 
tary one, provided themajonty ofeduca 
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ttoni'its mentioned therein \\cre not 
government 'servant'? 

It may he that the constitution of the 
Senate Ins been made predominantly 
official, because in Hyderabad most of 

the hishly cdncitcd persons competent oYlbh »»t«ppT 1*”^ 

to discharge the duties of Eellows are „bicli lofclicitouj term lie destgirntM Indi* Nolly’s 
government servants In that ca«e, some leiaidoftheilnnlarexhausuoo Roingoa ev j 
provision should have hecn made m the else v' '^wouTd Smor i» ^ 
Charter by winch in future, wheneduoa- ^^Sumu.Uberef^rc'be .snore I Wonld b^r J- ^ 
tion had made sufficient progress m the c|o»e the Densat coni mines to the TaU ir ^ 

state, the constitution of the university "o.i Steel^Company _aod stop^ ^wojk^ on in . _ 
conld have been made more popular* 

The Meaning of Martial Law 
On February 3 1910, Lord Morley, 
as Secretary of State, wrote a letter to 
Lord Mmto, then Viceroy oflndia, from 
which an extract is given below’ 


pen arcioiiiuci u u.- ... 

In the meantime let us give the reader a 
sample of Mr Chnttcrton’s honest cnti 
cism lie writes*- 

Uml. I. m«d< ol tb= .low b=l j* b, 

..f .u. w^nlt 1 of this unhappy anc uj 


fields of Chotft NsRpuf till the Santals ( 

ftbongioal tribes arc able to make use of , 

presume be would consider their j a» 

'The eahauitiOB of mineral wealth the 

oTcf the world but what It no^ and 

inhabitants when this occurs we do not know a 
therefore need not worry over 


The passage in - 

•Yonr mention of Martial Law In your last Mr Cliatterton criticises IS glVCU Ueiow 

private letter really makes my flesh creep I have « nil Itirlia rs tirocressiug nnu 

imagination enouzh and sympathy enough tborongb 
iy to realise the eflect on men s minds of the preseot 
manifeatnt on of the spirit of marder Bot Martial 
Law w/uehis oo/ra fioe name (or tbe aaspeastoo 
ofaf//aw would not saud out murder<labs la Ind a 
anymore than the same sort of tbiog snuQed them 
out In Italy Russia or Ireland The gang of 
Dnbbn loTinclblei was reorganised when Parnell 
and the rest were locked up and the Coercion Act 
In full blast On the other band It would put at 

once an end to the policy of rallying the Mode 

rate* and would throw the game m the long ruo .Vi' ^.telnPwnrer that the greatest injury 
:.S8'o5”.b'i‘'.fc”.‘‘’«f°;«h'. .’p’J. SXth% Oovemmfnt .3 mfl.c't.ng 

poblc opinion either 10 Parliament here or in other • . . _ .» 

countries U may be necessary for anything 1 
know some day or other but to-day it sreoW be 
aeitber more nor lees tbaa a gigantic odrerttse 


mini' of national failare Lord Morley t R<co//rc 
tions Vol II p 32S (The italics are ours ) 

The advocates of Martial Law would, 
we know, exultantly say, “the day has 
come when Martial Law has become 
necessary " Let them say what they will 
But the itnparttal student of history can- 
but assert that theveryfact of anocca 
Sion arising, in a disarmed country which 

has only recently taken a prominent" part jeaTobsy wun waicn me peopie oi 
in the Empire’s fight against a powerful the ezhaustioo mainly for the benefit oftn 
enemy, when martial law was considered *h, i'/Is^a\*hott, no mere 

necessary IS "/leither more aor Jess (inn a ?„S'd 'h.'.'.™' tal k kq«..t.o».ble 
gigantic adrertisemeat of aational latJare " — ,ar onw that leaves me 


“A Reply to Sir P C Ray ” 

Under the above heading, The States 
man prints about two columns of extracts 
from a letter from Mr Alfred Chatterton, 
C 1 E , criticising Sir P C Ray’s article 
in the March number of tbe Afodern 
Review Sir P C Ray is well able to take 
care of his reputation and will, no doubt. 


Prof Kay’s article which 


^•After nil. India is progressing 
waking up and if her sons to day are 
unable to work her ovvn mines, the r 
children or children’s children will Ijc a^ie 
to do so If in the meantime all the mining 
Yights and coDcessions m ond m 

Assam and other provinces of India 
oroper are leased ont to foreign exploiters 
noting will be left for future generations 
The late Mr Gokhole often used to tell 


upon this unhappy land— an injury which 
13 beyond her powers of recuperation— 
is the slow but continuous exhaustion of 
her mineral wealth As the Statesman pat 
this point with great clearness 

• In tbe case of the miniog Industry, for instance 
it 1/ e the development of the country 8 
English Cap tal) means not merely that the chiMre 
ot the soil must be content for the time 

I loss 


tbebuedlabourer s share of the wealth ,^-3 

that the exportation of the remainder involves 
wbicb can never be repaired Though the blame 
- - largely rests with them we can well nnders ^ 

has only recently taken a prominent part jealousy with which the people loKign 


truth that every ounce of gold ^ 
country, so far ns it is represented by no economic 

return nnd a large percentage of the gold extracted 

by fore go capital is represented by no such return, 

p“V=.. th. ..Plo.t..;oa 

of the mineral resources of the country by the foreign 
capitalist stands on a d flerent footing ; for, m this 
case tbe wealth extracted is not reprodnced and, on 
tbe not unreasonable assumption that it would 
sooner or later have been exploited with Indian capi* 
tal, may unquestionably be said to deprive the people 



NOTES 


n! the coaotry for all t aJC ofacorreipODd o^op 
portacUy of profit. ^ 

Vjrfe G \ Josh * Wf tm?s aod Speeches pp 
9o4 55 

"The future historian of India will have 
to write a dismal chapter indicating^ that 
when her people at last wol^e up they 
found all the wealth in the bowels of the 
earth, earned away by foreign exploiters 
and only empty dark caverns and sob 
terranean vaults and passages left be 
hind 

Any honest reader of Prof Ray s article 
will sec that what he complains of is not 
the exhaustion of the in ncral wealth of 
India in itself bat its exhaustion by 
foreign exploiters Bat Mr Chatterton 
complains Nothing is said of the similar 
exhanstion going on everywhere else 
Similar' exhaustion indeed ' Is the 
mineral wealth of Great Bntain being 
carried away by the Japanese ? Is the 
mineral wealth of.Atoeriea being exausted 
by the Chinese ? Is the mineral wealth 
of France being exploited by the Turks * 
The exhaustion watch is takiug place lo 
lodependent Western countries is due to 
the exploitation of their mineral resources 
entirely or almost entirely by the children 
of the soil Is that the case in India ^ 
Of coarse opt And jet Mr Chatterton 
writes as if then: was nodiderence between 
the exploitation oi Europe and Americas 
mineral wealth by their natives and the 
exploitation of India s mineral resources 
by foreigners ' 

Mr Chatterton asks with the seeming 
simplicity and innocence of a clild 
t\ould Sir P C Nay close the Bengal 
coal nnnes to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and stop work on the iron fields 
ofChota Nagpur till the Santals and other 
abortg nal tribes are able to make use ol 
what 1 presume be would consider their 
natural birthright ’ If Mr Chatterton has 
not been deliberately disingenuous be 
should read Dr Ray s article again Dr 
Ray speaks of the sous of India otth/e 
people of India not of particular provinces 
sub-provinces or districts The Tatasare 
not fore gnera in any province or district of 
India The Parsis came to India nud 
settled here and made this country tbeir 
home and only home more tl an three cen 
tunes before the Normans <et toot in Great 
Bntain Just as the descendants of the Nor 
man invaders of England arctodayasgood 
Pnglishtttcd as any otl cr men bearing that 


Ai 

name so arc the Parsis as good Indians as 
the Santals or the Marnthas or the 
Panjabis And it is also aatbxopologically 
incorrect to assume that the Santals and 
other aboriginals who have remained till 
this day distinct from the Hindu popula 
tionarethe only descendants of the an 
cieflt primitive population of India Many 
aboriginals have been bodily absorbed 
latoUmdu society forming 'eparatecastes, 
and many have become mixed up with 
other castes For this reason European 
anthropologists and ethnologists consider 
flliDost the entire population of Bengal 
Dravido Mongolian It is ludicrous that 
whenever any question ari'es in this 
country regarding the rights of tbechildren 
of the sod Anglo Indians pretend to think 
that the Kols Bhils Santals S-c are the 
only people who can claim to be the na 
ttves of the country Certainly reolithic 
and palaeolithic men bred m India even 
before the present day abong nes Why 
not say then that as tbe«e neolithic and 
palaeolithic men are now extinct or ns 
to any case their de<c«tidaots cannot b« 
traced therefore so present day Indians 
can claim to be the natives of India and 
beoce they have no rights like those which 
the natives of other countries have in their 
motberlaods ^ As an Engl shman Mr 
Chatterton udl have no objection to od 
miC tb&t the Germans are capable of any 
kind and amount of pol tied soph stry 
But even German political sophists never, 
believe said to the French with refer 
cncc to any French territory which the 
Teutons had annexed You Preach people 
have no nght to complain because it is 
the Basques and not 5 ourselves who are 
the original luhabitants q( France you 
are later settlers or invaders ^ 

If the British conquerors (it was not all 
conquest but we have to use the word 
cooqueroT m the absence of a more ap 
propciatc word) of India had percnnently 
ECttl^ in India and made it their home 
and only home a« foe example the 
Mughals d d there would not have been 
any economic obwction to the exploitation 
of India s mineral resources by those Indo 
Angbans 

Mr Fuher on Universities 
At the Oxford Union on T-bruary 22 
Jpl** Mr Fisher the British I ducation 
Minister, prophesied that th rty years 
hence the university grade of education 
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would be recognised bj nil ns n democra* The Recent Dwturbanccf* 

tic institution open to all.” On this the 

Times Educational Supplement (Feb. 27, In the recent disturbances m many 
1919) observes : “It was a safe prophecy parts of India, men have been huie 
and would have been safe had he said ten injured, public and private 
years. National education is moving at n troyed or damaged, railway lines to 
oace that even Mr. Fisher does not up, telegraph wires cut and property 

looted. These occurrences and the excess 
of the police and the military arc greatly 
to be deplored. The wicked and wanton 
acts connected therewith^ deserve the 
severest condemnation. It is the duty ot 
nil citizens to work for the restoration ox 
quiet and order. 

No local authority, however, ought to 
feel that he is justified in doing whatever 
be likes in the name of the rcstorabon 
and maintenance of law and order. Not 
more physical force should be used than 
IS absolutely necessary. And in _ roost 
cases, where the police or the mihta^ 
have to deal with crowds (however vast) 
which nre unarmed or “Tjossess only a lew 
brickbats or pieces of stone, ns Indian 
crowds generally are, only a show of over* 
whelming force should be sufficient to 
disperse them. But unfortunately tins 
humane and bloodless sinethod is seldom 
resorted to. \Ye condemn the policy ol 
bullets for brickbats,— a policy which is 
not followed in independent countries. 

Of the disturbances in many places only 
official or semiofficial accounts have been 
published. Without the peoples’ versions 
before us, these official or semiofficial ac> 
counts can neitlifer be believed nor eflective- 
ly criticised. In the case of disturbances 
jn some places on some days, non-official 
narrations of events are also available. 
Some of these,— as those relating to the 
occurrence*! m Delhi on March 30 ,descnbed 
by Swami Sliraddhauanda, and to the 
firing on the crowd in Harrison Foad, ^ 
Calcutta, described in the interview with 
Mr. B. Chakrabarti published m the 
Amrita Bazar Patrifra,— show that there 
has been most probably unnecessary and 
sometimes wanton fiting on the crowd. 
Such firing on unarmed crowds, when 


pqce that even Mr. Fisher does not 
measure.” The university grade of educa- 
tion is already recognised in America and 
some countries of Europe as a democratic 
institution open to all. But in India big 
and small Anglo Indian officials still con- 
tinue to speak of university education ns 
suited or not suited to a boy according to 
his “station in life,” whatever that may 
mean. Any boy or girl is entitled to any 
kind and grade of education he or she de- 
sires, provided there is the capacity to 
receive it. Wc include girls deliberately. 
The Times EducationalSupplemcntwntes ; 
“bhzahetlian education, while it looked 
for the apprenticeship of girl**, never took 
in hand the education of women. For 
three centuries the views of Mrs. Mala- 
prop on the education of women prevailed. 
These views we are slowly living down, 
and the university belongs today to 
women as well as to men.” 

Technical Training and a Liberal 
Education. 

One of the questions with which the, 
Calcutta University Commission was ex- 
pected to deal is the relation between tech- 
nical training and a liberal university 
education. On this question the Times 
Educational Supplement writes : 

. "ThcutUTersily niu«t not only complete physical, 
moral and iQlcllectual traioiag it must crowo 
technical trainioR of all kinds . A year airo wc 
uik'td that, iftecbDical education is ever to Imome 
hying thing la intiniate relation on the one hand 
vith the ladustnea of the country and on the other 
I ilQ the universities, It most be founded on a liberal 
- iucation and it must avoid, despite all temptations, 
early specialization Universities and industries 
alike must be directly interested in the Byslem of 
ind colleges A full University 
'* "ir hindrance. 


technical schools .i 

education roust be open witbont let 
fi/iancial or social, to the best students 


iinanciai or social, to the best students It is from nriDg OU unarmeu cruwus, -.vuv- 

this Uqxversity grade that the great applied mathe- it takes place, must be considered the 
maticians, cliemisls, electricians and — — n " i._:_i.i. -r I .s:..- r-nnep r>T. 


spring The great industries will in future depend 
lor their thinkers on this University somce ^We 
do not believe that Universities of technology wnnld 
be so fruitful in this respect as Univeisities 

in the full sense of the term Thegreat technical 
“ pari-an essential 
UniversitT which collates alj forms of 
human thouRbt and aspiration Most emiaeot 
“ elementary [uopositfou *' 




engineers will height of cowardtce. They also cause ex- 
future denenH citemcnt leading to acts of violence on the 
part of the mob, like the burning of houses, 
tearing up railway lines, and the murder 
of innocent men, which also can certainly 
not be justified, but must be unequivocally 
condemned, whatever the provocation. 
Most often Indian crowds “have no 



Kotes 


sinister object, Thej prove entirely barm- 
less if simply oUowcd to pass on , it is the 
attempt to disperse or turn them back by 
force which sometimes leads to disaster. 
Of contse, all crowds are not of Ibis harm- 
less description For example, mobs cn- 

f a^ed in burning or looting bonses, orio 
ilhngor wounding men, must he sternly 
dealt with It requires ranch knowledge 
and expenencc of India, great coolheaded- 
ness and much tact to deal with crowds 
with firmness Icmpered by humanity 

Our observations find support from 
some passages in the report of the non- 
official commissionwhich enquired into the 
circumstances of the Calcutta disturbances 
in September, 1918, and of which the 
members were Messrs L F E Pugh, 
Abbas Tyabji, D Bo«e, C Vijayara- 
ghavachari and Ajit Prasad With regard 
to the crowd proceeding towards Oovero- 
ment House, Calcutta, the report states — 
\Vt to aal« tb*t on th« 8ib September, 

eibkb »a« tb« fine th« propoied cawtioc 

ikry« crowds of MoiUat ritltn) 1 b« riootly o( the 
p«ad*1 sad ef lh< Sthboda moiqat, tb»t ibe crowds 
w»r« pesecfal nad ordrrly a«d dirfxricd as sooo as 
tb<r were rrqatrlcd to do br tbe eoartMr* of in* 
mrciiitg or tb« ttoobrrs of tbe rrctpttofl eoooittcc 
la sitw oftbvs tbttt IS Bottftioa to ptetnmtersns- 
(bat tb« crowd wbicb was enarcbiay towards 
OTtramrat Uoasr vroulj eot bare b«<e cqaallr 
traelablr aad peaerfut. \V« are of op<aioa tbat with 
tbeesrrcisr of a little tact and (br ndoptioa of« eoa 
etltatory at(itad« that crowd eonU hate been <as>lr 
laducrd to disperse wlthoct th« arctssK; of rrsortipx 
to tbr rsmms step of dispct sma »i by fore* of arms 


ho Uxaswri.(. AuiasLT 
Vie fall to apprreistr tbr orctsilty firr the •' 


Deal lloore 
ion aod lo 


of (be police la prereBlinx the c . 
lo(r towards Coseranirot lloeje A 
oi Moslems were On their way to Cor 
ansioDS to bear |be srsalt of tbr drr 

tbe hope tbat the decitioa of tbe C . 

rtcoaslJecatioa wonIJ be to allow tbr proposed 
mcrtlnx to be bell Tbis was »a arowtilW toonerat 
object and (be crowd was sot and coaM not be 
treatrdas aa aoUsrful assembly So far as see arr 
aware there seat no trooUe or distarbaace aay 
where before (be police attempted forciblr to prereat 
the ptORTtss of tbe erow'i towards Goeecnmeat 
Moose oordoes the Goremmeat resolatlsn sogcest 
tbat there was any. In cor view jttbeerowl hsd 
been allowed to proceed tosrard* GSTeremrot Iloose 
there Is no reason to tblab tbat tbrre wooM bare 
been any disorder or breach ol the peace If tbe 
emwd bad b-en ladirced to proerrd toward* tbe 
MaMan and listen to speeches there U woald bare 

been incapable of doing any damage 

Oa the firing and shooting in gtkaria 
Street and tbe NiVboda mosque, tbe opi- 
tiion of the commission is at foUoxts 
Wt'» rrpitd l> tbe fiiiis aid use cflt'SwsOB 


sSi 


tbeaftetPOoQ of the Pth of September m ZaVarta 
Street and <o other streets and lanes tbat branch ofi 
frocnit, in (be absence of eridence tbat coold hare 
been Induced by the police and the military it ss 
ditfi'nlt for os to arrirs at a definite conclusion The 
esVieoce as tc staads, however, snggesta that the 
firing was anaoChorised reckless and nanreessary 
The entry into Kskhoda moique and the shooting 
of a aambec of peteont, there, by a f-w soldiers (set 

t ara, 43 and 3i) is a most regrettable oeenrreace 
ir which on the evidroee there was no lasti&eation 
This locideat seems to be established by reliable 
endcoce It <i nofortnaate tbat tbe Gorernment 
have dcclioed to adduce any evidence which might 
indicate that the firing was provoked by stone- 
tbeowiag or attack on the military or jastiGed on 
any other grounds 

In the opinion of the commission the 
sbootingat Garden Reach was also un- 
oecessary and unjustifiable. 


C'gttsTiriini.B Shootivo 

Tbe shooting at Garden Reach seems to have bttu 
onoecessary and onjnstifiable The occarreoce took 
placeat a distance of more than 7 or 8 miles from 
(be Nakboda Dtpsqae and ibe pandaL The nnm^c 
of tbe killed and ibr ironnded was appallingly large, 
and tnetaded, we are told a very Urge notsbec of 
bosssome of wbeip were m*frty 8, 10 or 12 years 
old Tberecosld have beeo no inainent danger olio 
fiktion of U}ary to life or ptoptrty by tbe crowd at • 
spot so (at renottd from wbat msy ^ termed (be 
ecotre of diftorbases. Tbe people of the toeality 
were mostly Mabomedans Tbe erowd wonldbave 
bad to pan th* Dock bridivs togtt toCalnttaand 
il It was dented lo prereot tbecrowd from proceed, 
ug towards CalcBtta oetbiag would have beep 
easier than to base opened tbe Peck bridges wbea 
Ibe crowd woeld bare been coapellni to come to a 
stand sttlL The evidence before as inggcsted that 
tbecrowd wnspesceful and orderly, euteojoylsg a 
bollday Tbe Covrrnmt&t Ttsolotioa, on tbe con 
trary, snvs that a large oamber carried formidable 
latbie*. and tbry were ted by some fanatkal Mabo- 
Dedans shoatiflg and dancing with bodies smeared 
with cnad Asinmisg tbe latter vvriioo to be cor- 
rect, to our omd it shows tbat It was composed of 
tbe class of people who form Xfobarrarn proc-siloos 
The lesnlotlon ststts that tbe additional sapeneten- 
dent of police and two military otfi-ers endearoarrd 
■ ■ • *0 disperse bnt withonC effect. 




) the 


troops wbo were then compelled to fire, thongh some 
ottbe QritlihoS'Crs wece tun tn tbe middle of the 
mob- It does not snggest, tbat when they were 
asked lodisperse tbe crowd Or any of the me-n^rs 
became duotderiy. riotons Or violent, or lafi cted 
anv (a]<anes on the sopertnteadeot or tbe soldiers. 
It does not m-etiOQ any throwing of stones, brick- 
bats or Other missiles by the crowd -Tbe only In* 
dsctmentagalnit the crowd is that U poshed on 
towards Cakatta inipiie of dissawioa It >s not 
snggested that lb* crowd was warned that It woold 
bearsd npon ifit persisted m its progress or that 
any order lor Bring wae giren by any magistrate or 
any police ofilvr Ue are constrained to come to 
tbeconefasioa that a large namber of persons were 


Cvvbi.m5i»ii.t knxeo avo Korvoso 
at this eccntreflce la circmnitaBces <a wbkh It Is 
d-inblfal wiether the Isw gave tmoncity to the 
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soldiers. Upon reading tUe resolution carefull;. H 
appears to ns that the troops fired upon the crowd 
cotonl^ without any order from their officers, but 
at a time when the latter and the additional super* 
lotendentof police were still in the middle of the 
crowd or the mob, attempting to persuade them to 
disperse, as the expression ‘some of the British 
officers’ to oar mmd, refers to the additional sttper* 
jntendent of police and the two military officers 
Some Anglo Indian papers have sonpht 
to minimise the value of this non-official 
commission’s findings by saying that their 
report is an ex parte statement. Literally, 
it is so ; but the members were not to 
blame for its ex parte character. They 
invited Government to place all facts in 
its possession before them, but without 
any response, as the following extract 
from their report will show : 

Gover\sieit*s Attitude. 

'.Before commencing the enquiry Mr, Pugh (whom 
we had chosen as our Presidene) wrote, on one 
behalf, letters to the chief secretary to the GoTcro* 
ment of Bengal and to the commissioner of police, 
Calcutta, invitlag their co peratloa and rrqaeatiog 
prodnctiOQ ofeyidcnce, oral and docameatary, which 
might assist the eommtssioa in Us lorestigatioo 
Some of the hospitals, where wonnded pertoos were 
known to have b*en remored for treatoeot, were 
similarly lorited. Notices were pobtished in some 
of the Calcutta daily and other papers glviag 
information of (he sittings of the comcsUsioa and 
insiiing evidence regarding the distorbances. 

‘It fs to be regretted that the opportuaity thos 
offered by as was not aTatled of by tne Goverament 
and the commissioner of police There can be do 
doaht that no many matters of the utmost import- 
ance and conseqnence, very valuable evidence coaid 
have been addneed and material lufotmatioo could 
have been soppUed by them 

'As they were not represented evideace has beca 
recorded at the commission practically es pirte ' 

‘Tbe Commission held its enquiry publicly at the 
Tlacgiya Jana Sabha Hall, No 10 Old Post Office 
Street. Tbe Bengal Presidency Moslem League, tbe 
Marwari Association and tHe Jama Sabha were 
represented t and thoagh the Goreroment of Bengal 
was not represented, we were informed that it had 
d a well known reporter who was taking 
I notes of the proceedings throughont The Com 
salon held in all 17 sittings and examined 61 
tnesse* ' 

The report of this noB-official comrais- 
ion of enquiry is not less but more valu- 
iblc and reliable than thereports of official 
For, (1) the non-official com- 
missioners were all trained and experienci^ 
lawyers (one of them had been a chief 
justice in a Native State) anti therefore 
at least as competent as the roerabers of 
nnv official committee of enquiry ; (2) 
their proceedings were public and con- 
ducted after due advertisement of place 
nnd dates in the Tress, official enquiries 
being tcldom conducted in this open 


manner ; (3) the non-official comtnis- 

sioners invited official evidence also, but 
official committees of enquiry or officials 
charged with enquiries of this character 
seldom invite non-official ^ evidence ; (4) 
in the non-official commisslop both tbe 
European and Indian sections of tbe 
public, and the Hindu, Musalraan, Chns- 
tian and Jaina sects were represented, 
official enquirers are not of this represen- 
tative character. 

From the extracts given from the 
report of this non-official commission, it 
would not be unreasonable to suspect 
that in the recent disturbances, too, there 
has been in some pidees some unnecessary 
and unjustifiable firing and shooting. 

The use of machine guns in dispersing 
unarmed crowds in a disarmed country is 
absolutely unjustifiable terrorism. Where 
firing is really necessary, it should be calm- 
ly considered whether rifles would not 
serve the purpose. The very fact that 
IndiiaQ crowds are generally without fir^ 
arms and cannot shoot back when fired 
upon, ought not to be a temptation to 
fire upon them without sufficient cause. 
There is no heroism, but rather its oppo- 
site, iu such firing. 

As for bombing a crowd from aero- 
planes, we cannot think oi any Justifica- 
tion fdr it. British statesmen and news- 
papers used the strongestlanguage against 
the Germans because they used to bomb 
the civilian populations of British towns 
from aeroplanes during the War, In the 
Punjab, there is no war. The name of 
“open rebellion” given to the disturbances 
there, cannot alone suffice to satisfy 
people that bombing was necessary. 
Unit's it can be proved that there was an 
organised and armed ;nswm?cf/ofl led by 
commanders, and that the rebels had been 
fighting a battle or were proceeding m 
batiie order to fight or to do other net m 
war, it cannot be confidently anticipated 
that the verdict of history w’onld not be 
that this bombing was a cowardly and 
w.-inton act of barbarism. Tbe Govern- 
ment of India ought to ascertain whether 
such a verdict would be wrong. 

The Situation in the Punjab. 

No one can think of the sitnation in the 
Punjab u'ithout profound sorrow. Prom 
the plague the Punjab has been the worst 
snRerer, from tbe Komngatn Maru inci- 
dents it was the worst suflercr, from influ- 
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Sariar wants Imodreds of heads to be cnt 
off when sometimes a large nver has to be 
bridged m order that the angry nver deity 
may be propitiated by such human sacri 
ficcs , or that whenever the Sarlar takes 
a ceosu®, the underlying motive is fresh 
taxation The 5arAars justice and bene 
iiccnce are not atallalwaysaxiomatic with 
th** dumb roilhoos It is for this reason 
that they can be misled into believing 
that othcials may be capable of this 
act of injustice or that enormity, when the 
SarAar does not really at all intend to be 
unjust dr cruel Let official and non offi 
cial Anglo Indians ceasetobcheve (l)that 
the voicele's millions of India alwavs wor 
ship them la their hearts as beneficent 
divWties, though they generally fear the 
Sarkar and sometimes appreciate its jus 
tice , (21 that these millions arc gullible 
fools who do not understand what is 
good for them (3) that they cannot 
vaguely traceactsof oppression, spoliation 
and exploitation by underlings and traders 
to their ultimate causes , (4) that they do 
not ieel the difference between a relative 
dead nnd a relative alive, betw een health 
and illness and between a full nnd an 
empty stomach , and (5) that they cannot 
uouerstand the diflerence betneen pro 
fcssion nnd practice Instead of merely try 
ing to convince the educated nnd nnedu 
cated people of India that all Europeans 
ore out here on a mission of justice and 
beneficence, let these persons be thoroughly 
sincere in the first place, nnd, if passible, 
let them nfterwards nlso be really jnst nod 
frnternallj philanthropic Then mischicv 
ous nimours will not find such wide cred 
cnce, and the rumour monger's occupation 
w ould lie gone 

How can the Sarkar s justice and beoc 
volcnccbe brought home to the masses? 
In the first place if the people can have 
sufficient food , in the second place if the 
can be made ns healthy ns other 

» u countries in the third place, if 
the people be freed from harassment nnd 
oppre««ionby police, railway and other 
underlings , and in order that nil llic«c 
results may be brought about, in the 
fourth place, if the people of oil riJJages 
nnd towns l>c given nt least eJeroentary 
cdocnlion nnd npricultuml nnd other in 
dnslnal nnd technical cilncation 

Rumour and a Gassed Press 
U It n exmous though not inexphcnble 


psychological phenomena that the same 
people who have practically prevented the 
indigenous Punjab Press from publishing 
any news oT or comments on the recent 
occurrences m that province, should also 
make it a gntvance that there sbonld be so 
many rumours But nature abhors a 
vacuum If there benot asufl5ciency of true 
news to satisfy the people’s craving for in 
formation, Dame Rumour may naturally 
be expected to be busy withherconcoclions 
of fact and fiction And is it **0 very tin 
natural for people to infer, though it is 
possible that they may be in the wrong, 
that the reason why the Press has been 
gagged IS that there is something to 
conceal^ *nd in such circumstances, is it 
any wonder thateven parts of what is true 
in the published accounts should be dts 
believed ’ 

Open Rebellion in the Punjab and It* 
Probable Causes 

It IS said that there h is been open rebel 
hon in the Punjab The rebellions that vre 
have read of m history had military cots 
manders as leaders, had big or small 
armies and bad arms, and their object 
was to overthrow an existing govemmeflt 
or governments nnd snbstitute others ifl 
their place The Ci\tJ nnd Military 
Gaielte has cot yet published details of 
the Punjab lebelUoa on these points Nor 
has It told us the causes of the rebellion 
in n province which its “strong" ruler 
certified very recently as the most loyal in 
India 

Among the many reasons given la 
the Rowlatt Committees Report why 

• legislation ’ of a drastic character may be 

* required," one is that “there w ill, especial 
ly in the Pnmab be n large number of 
disbanded soldiers, among whom it may 
be possible to stir up discontent " We do 
not know what led the Rowlatt Com 
mittec to anticipate the possibility o! 
stirring up discontent ornong disbanded 
soldiers \\crc there any causes of dis 
content in the methods of recruitment of 
these soldiers orm the conditions of their 
active service, or in the treatment they 
received while on active service or after 
being wounded or disabled or after de 
mobilisation ? But these questions are like 
groping in the dark The public will never 
know what materials bclorc them led the 
Rowlatt Committee to apprehend dis- 
eooient When the Committee wrote its 
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report, there was no Rowlatt Act no agi 
taUon against it, and ao Satyagraha It is 
probable therefore, that the duiurbances 
iQ the Punjab owe their ongm to causes 
more remote than the above recent events, 
and it IS only the Government of India 
which can find out these causes 

Soul force and Phjrucat force 
When at the request of the Viceroy Mr 
M K Gandhi saw ills bxcillency and had 
a talk with him about the Rowlalt bill 
and Saty igraba a report aiipeared m the 
press that one of the quesiions discussed 
was whether ilritish rule in India rested 
oa soul force or physical force and that 
no unanimous conclusion was orrircd at 
We cannot «av on wliat sort ol force 
British rule rests perhaps it does not 
rest on only one kind of force 

For governments, 1 ke private indivi 
duals, require both «oul force and physical 
force rnysicaUorcc ought no doubt to 
be under the control aud guid luce ofsou) 
force, but physical force is also necc«sary 
Physical force should be u«ed bv povem 
znents, when It cannot he dispensed with 
only from righteous motives andin a ho 
tnnnc mnnuer and only ns much of it 
should be applied as is strictly nece««ary 

Love end FngKtfulaets 
When those who have strength and 
power a«seft that the power of lore is 
greater than the power of frightfuloess 
and when from this conviction they are 
just nud do only what is good there tsoo 
doubt left of the sincentr of their convic 
tion For they could also have folfowed 
the policy of terrorism aud fnghtfulness 
But when the weak and the powerless 
pray ibr or demand (it docs not roatler 
which) n eonciliatorr policy, the origin of 
the erv any be considered to be only or in 
part timiditv and terror 

Love and forgiveccss arc the privilege 
♦.ha’; aJ/jo/i v.vi 
who can love and forgiic 

S&tyagT&ha and the DistuThsnces 
There la no cau'al connection between 
SatjBgraha and the distuibancea, though 
many persons have taken advantage of 
, of tnc declaration of ‘satyagnha to 
create disturbances and do evil deeds, 
and among them may be some least 
thought or awoken of in this voaceCtiou 
SatvRgrahis have everywhere tried to 
70t*~35 


pacify the people, and succeeded to n re 
markable extent 

Mr M Iv Gandlu has very properly 
kept Satyngralia in abeyance for the 
present But we do not af^ee with those 
who urge him to give up Satyagraha once 
for all The essence of Satyagraha hes in 
neither lojurtiig anvbody in any way nor 
accepting anv condition of life which is 
derogatory to human nature True 
Satyagnha is therefore the oaly self 
reapecting and dignified ideal lor ua As 
to who can ! e batyagrahis and whether 
there ou,.ht to be n widespread move 
ment of Sityugraha S.c, we adhere to 
what we wrote in our last issue We have 
only to add that after further refl ctiou wc 
have come to the conclusion that Ians 
wrhicli arc otherwise unobjectionable 
should not be disobeyed even though 
Government mnv eunet a law really in 
junous to in liTitfiial and national liberty 
and well being —when we wrote last we 
had not come to any defioite conclusion 
It IS onlylaws in this w av really injun 
ou* which may be civilly disobeyed and 
that by oolv those who<c minds are l^ree 
from passion and resentment 

rovernnieni have made two obvious 
aed great mistakes They ought not to 
base passed the Kowlatt Act in the teeth 
of uoanimous Indian opposition Accord 
iDg to the oilieials themselves the Punjab 
was recently in a state of rebellion Bat 
the existing laws aod martial law” were 
quite suflicicnt to cope with the situation 
True the Defeoce ot India Act has been 
made use of ngainst some persons, 
nod SIX months after the conclusion of 
peace the Rowlalt Act >5 to take its 
place But these persons could have been 
dealt with equally ‘eff’.ctively” under 
the Deportation Kepulations or under 
Martial Law Therefore ns jt is not 
likely that in fu'ure within four rears a 
worse situation will nn'c the 1 onlait 
Act IS an entirely suqcrfiaous qi*c£. nt 
legislation 

The other great m stake was the 
prevention of Mr Gaudhi from going to 
Delhi nntl the Pamab His presence m 
nnv place makes for peace and order 
If the Delhi kdmimstraiion the Panjab 
Govemmeat and the Governinent of 
India had aJlowetl him to visit Delhi, 
Labor*. Amritsar A.e the recent history 
of India w ow'd have been diOereat 'rom 
vrbat it has been 
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Our satyasraua must, tutts.t,,,. 
ncea.rirsslj hrlpiug tbu “““‘P"*'.” ®”,“" 
tbc rrajs au».laW= to US M Jatjwuto ^ 


Mr. M K Gandhi 

The sensitive conscience of Mr Gandhi „ 

and the innate chivalry of his hercc "a,*fgo ^ “u bl?.t ur.o g?oa .ceou.i, if ^ 

‘ ■■ LJk but socarrd .a gaining the 

muiiei to the fnndnoiental ptinciplce ol Satjagrana 

Mass Satvaguaha 
‘ batyagralia ts like a baoiao tree 
able brJnches CiTil disobedience .s 
Sat,, (troth) ,.nd Ahin« _(non v.olenee) togethe 


Sate led him to take upon himself the Sf ^’8rc!e°e”d 
blame for deeds for which he was not re • • ■ 

‘;pon«ible and which did not iollow even 
indirectly from his teachings and example 
\.i d, like the hero and saint that he is he 
has also done penance for the^e misdeeds 
of others It w as only to be expected that. 


of others it w as oniy xo ue expecteu tnui, toaXe the parent trunk from which the 
as soon as he was so convinced, he would . a“e branches shoot out offawless 

honestly decltrc that he had nnaerratcd "^;"'““,‘'‘g,‘„i,calrnct found rt?dy n“'P'“”'' 


nes* civil disobeiJienee lounu ^ _ „iiii*h 

Satya(tf«lWaDd Ahinsa Coon yiolence) 

alone U.1 disobedience can "PVhfa .s ” 

commanded little or no respect ® ~ mast 

Herculean task bnt we may uot *kirk1t . 

Ieafles.ly spread the doctrine of 

-«.i t\ An nnd not till then shall we be able to nnder 


and tl en and not till then shall Vhc the 

take mass Satyagraha My l°YnSld I 

Rowlatt legislation remains unchanged loaeea 
do feel that the Rowlatt legLlation is ^ 

of the present unrest Bnt tn asur 


the forces of evil and o\ercnlculated the 
chances of Satyagralia being understood 
by the mas<es But his faith in Satya 
gnha rightly remains unshaken As he 
says in one of his letters to the Satya* 
graba Sabha 

It IS not without sorrow that I feel compelled 

to advise the temporary suspension of civil dis .i,. oreseoi unit»h 

obedience 1 give this adyice not because I have I must refrain from eiamioicg 

less faith now in its efficacy bat because 1 have if mam and only purpose of this 

possible greater filth than belore It is my percep Satyacrahis to temporarily 

?lon of tbe Uw of Satyagraba which «»{««* «e ®d,sXd"neer fo give the Government 

'uik"? ;br;:.'.A7u ^‘s-u-f ra?.i”.5.s"p^,s;fptr.!..,'o.Id .bov. 

Famine in Bankura 
Tbe Indmu Messenger, the organ of tbe 
Sadharan Brahrao Samaj, writes 

Baba Don! Chandra Ghosh Ba and Baba Naren 

dra Kalh Nandi have gone to BanWnra la coimeetion 
with the famioe relief work of 

Samaj Babu Bipul Chandra Ghosh ‘^at 

people are starving and are naked Women hide 
tbemselTM nnder bushes at the sight of men as they 
have no clothes on them A consignment of doth 
has already b en forwarded to Banknra bat a coo 
slderaWy larger quantity will be required to meet 
the demand W e hope with the help of the generons 
public It will be possible to send a snffieient quantity 
of ricc and cloth at an early date 

hnvc also learnt from an indepen- 
dent and trustworthy source that xnc 
condition of the people is very serious 
indeed , -in,. 

Contributions nrc to be sent to ur 
P K Aclnrji, Secretary, Sidlmran lirai • 
mo Samnj, 211, Cornwallis Street, Cal- 
cutta 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’a Letter 
to a Friend 

We nrc permitted to print the follow- 
ing letter written Sir Kabindranath 
Tacote to ti friend • 

♦DcarPnend, I bchcvc our outcry 
ngniast the wrongs inflicted upon us by our 
governing power js becoming morevehe 


how best to meet the situstido But whilst doing 
so 1 vri«h to say thot from a carefnl esamloatioo 
of tbe tragedy at Altnedahad nod Virumgam, I am 
eonvipced tl at Sfttyegraha bad nothing to do with 
the violence of tbe mob Had the G iveromeot la 
an nowise manner not prevented me from enlertog 
Dlhi and so compelled m- to d sobey thier oeders 
t feel certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgom would 
have remained free from the horrors of the lost 
week It other words Satyngroha has oeitler 
b en the cause nor the occasion of the upheaval 
Ifnnytling the prc«ence of Satyagrahls has acted 
At « check ever so sight, upon the previously exist 
Ing lawless elenents As regards the eventB in the 
I’ur)o»i It IS admitted that they are unconnected 
with the Satyagrnha rooveroent 

A SooTU AraicAx REUixiscENcn 
• In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in 
^Quth Africa severnl thnesands ol lodeotured 
inlivnsliad struck work Tl s was a Satvograha 
• treennl therefore en irrly p«acefal and volootary 
V>ht>t the atrike was g ing en the strike of the 
1 a opean m tiers and rn Iwvy employees etc was 
» duel Ovcrinrrv were made to me to mike 
r mmnn cause with lie Buiopean strikers As n 
Sstysgreh Idilnot reqa te a moment • consi’ern 
tion in (led ne to do so 1 went further and for 
f-ar (fear tirike being classed with tbe strike of 
the ruropesr. In which methods of violence nnd 
I'-f osc of aruu f onJa pronilnen plvce, ours was 
sjsi«ilfl Mil tatvagraha from that moment 
cane to be rec .nlird tv the Curoptans of South 
A r<a as nn hon ornl e aniJ h meet movemeot, 
Bfit In the words if Oenrrat Sants a constUn 
St Bs! movement fcanilont less attlepvcscnt 
cruicsj m meat I would le Botrne So Satya 
grsha If 1 atlowed it by asy action of mioe to be 
ivstd as aa octas on for feeding vi-leaev lor cmhUler 
I e relallocs between the Taglish and the 
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Budieoc* and that audience realizing that the reins 
are not being handled get out of hand and become 
not an and ence bnt a mob Most unirersity men 
will recall cases of this type end will remember 
*cl olars of the first rangnitmle who hare obnonsly 
been unable to commun cate knowledge or stimnlatc 
thought in the pretence of a class which out of s^er military 
boredom has become either hostile or indifferent 
fjuwtion of discipline does not really arise 
University teacher must either govern his great class 
bv his personal magnetism or must abandon his 
task. Di«c p' ne in the ordinarv sen*e of the term 
that IS to say the securing of attention by fear of 
penalties is out of the question in dealing with 
adults or adolescents Even the shadow of a 
nam'* will not retain a lecture room of bored under 
graduates 

The c^uc«tion of the size of classes in 
schools ts next dealt with 

t\hen wecome to apply some of the*c ideas to 
school life we are met by some new factors The 
children though not the minds of the children 
are susceptible to di«cipline If they are to be 
bored they arc to li* bored and there is an end 
to the matter They cannot stay away they cannot 
not. thev can be made to *it still There Is antbonty 
enough to secure (lus Hut if the teacher or lecturer 
IS a bore, Is loeapable of dealing effectisely with 
large classe* the chtl Iren use the method of prote 
tinn afforded by the nbouadlug mercies of oatare 
Their minds become like the sheet of blank paper 
with which some educationists tell us that they set 
out IQ their career of li'e and the teacher writes 
nothiug on it On the other hand if the teacher has 
theeeuliar magic of touchlag the IreagmatioQ of 
cbitiren ofiecnring their afTeciionate interest, then 
a large class of ehiUreo ran be dealt with verv 
tlTectlTely, p tbaps more efTecdrely than a small 
class at aay rate in certain subjects ont the desire 
far knonleoge Is permanently arouse 1 Our clement 
ary system of training which has had to srapple 
with the difSenlty of Inrse cUsse* hat striven nnd 
with rrmarkahle scceess to nrolnee teaehers who 
can deal with Urge numbers ol eh Idreo in thit wny 
and secure by situe natnrnl nptitude enlarged by 
special tra nlng the attention nud the interest of 
children wiihout teconrs* to dltclplinary methods 
Since Urge classes tnnsl for n long time be the fate 
of our schools whether such classes are gomt or 
bad elucallonsl y, it Is plain that great efforts 
sh nil be msde to sreare tie tenther whopnsscsscs 
the tiatiiral gifts which eon mske a targe class nt 
aoy rate not an cdueatiunal cut. 

Why Britain does not Intervene in Russia 

On April IClli, in tlic co«r«e of tlic lenp 
tliy npccch on pcn« tahicli Mr I.loytl 
George mnilc in the Ilouac ol Commons, he 
expftincil the reasons for not intcrvensni; 
in the nn-tirs ofUasan Saul lie — 


ed bot had never been conquered by a 

Even If conquest were possible. 

cal difiictiltles remained He was 

Bolshevist teaching* He would 

Bolshevist until she saw what n,.i- 


an see Uritam roaoe -- 

intervention because that would be tw 

boredom haa"LcoTe‘’e'rther“ hosule or'indifierVnt 'xhe surest "road to spread to attempt mih 

..f .l..r.nbn.. .tr,..* nnS r-sllv mise A (Chccrs) He was convioced that to at«ro^ 
tary intervention in Russia would he theg 
stnp dity. ” 

The British C'lbineth'ive decided wisely. 
One reason why tve are pleased with tiieir 
decision IS that if the British Empire ^ere 
involved in a big t\ar with Russia, 1”“*“ 
would haie to send a large army and in- 
cur heavy military expenditure , 

As for Mr George’s reasons one wonin 
like to ask, since when Britain has been 
followiDg the “very sound fundamental 
principle of nur foreign policy r 

never interfered in the internal affairs 
other coimtnc's, however badly goveriieo 
This principle is unquestionably riqi t- 
But Bnlish historians of Indiahave tow n> 
repeatedly that it was because India was 
badly governed that the British annesca 
the country m order to put onend to nniw- 
chy, nnd the reason which is raven for toe 
coitimiation of British rule here is tMt 
otherw isc the country w oiild be very hauiy 
governed The gradual nnnetntion ol 
difftrcnt parts ol India on R''""’?, “I 
indigenous niisgovernraent, shmvs tliat 
the principle enunciated by Mr George is 
either ol recent caolution or tiiat it does 
not operate outside Hurooc Was not 
Burma annexed because "King Theebaw 
was still drinking’ nnd misgoverning his 
country ’ 

The other reasons given are both tme 
and sound , particularly when tlic Premier 
said tint be did not like to “see Britain 
made bankrupt by costly military 
vcntion ’’ If Russia could be conquers 
nnd annexed with the help of Ru*smn men 
and money and if the continued occupa- 
tion of Riivsia were considered n paying 
job if would be a diflcrcnt matter But 
Russia IS not India 

Japan and the Colour Bar 
We ln\c rccciied the following for 
publication — 

TtVo Ttbroarylltb 1010 

T<* tl»f r liior I f tl e • M >Jtrn Review ’ 

- --- r»rf*»ent»i»fe* ‘f iMfty eeven Sjcwttev la 

flrn Ih«s lava t ^..jApan—p'fl Kent ttl glon* r««« aimv ati<l navy 


l*»Vf»»ftl,0O O. 

fsnlamreikl p» e yle , I .. 

V»« MT»r Icifffrfvt la tj ^ 

k •irvrr li-'lv 
*i»vl ••«lv e f J rf 

r'-re:} «t <.1 a « gaolc 
t«w»» wtw Hoi 


pa*«l favouring «ri alary 
■r vail It WAV a very yoan I 
•'O 1 r» *n t» t<y tVal 

l-tef8Al af'\ir« 

* J'!”'** •'■4 rnlwtih 

I l*g lie proeiKAl 

a 1 a«rj ratrrfv •» lotn 



throoglnbecoInmB« ^’.o^urn.'«? kao«a 


Tbanklo^ joa is adraecr 

Voori trnly 
Tettcni ScciT*. 

Vivitr tflii //iuu »t J'tiw^ t, A. .ti 
j ,*Kri (.tmytitiin fi, nuttfmt/ff 

DectiBiTiox 

Con'tKnle^art^Vi*’'” ••♦emb’fd at th< Ptacf 
N«t.on, .Bd r!oDj T/'"® 

world. " ^ P'^™"n«Rt pr»ct „( ,hc 

eoaf«r»B«V’'i*«Var]"irr*'“' pf»tt 

fonnd permaetat p«A on* faVtict'a^Bd'^h ‘<» 
«bJ to thit end, OB juitiee aed barnarnty , 

_. , Dectite, 

rJr« te" a Im™,.','?/';,,"' ■'", I"" c~ 

ti9n*Bdd,ir]aal'fi«aUfli •" ««'«< <«‘»crlm.a. 

SITS f®™""'"*''' April 31 

SSpSiSSHS 

-■^!=sss'£s:is 


• uv iiic last tnoni' 
Iilamlc •■«,»,•' from Ih. Aolipod,. 

TAc //arranf Theological Revtcw ia « 

Harvard University, tL place offinonr 
m thejanuary nomljcr of that review ia 
occop.ecl by an article on "The Wert o7tl^ 
Missions” by 

f-rr!;'..!, rT.",!:’ ”/ , 5"r- ■■■'■ ■" 

A g — . . » “ HA»iiion wnicb te bat 


dtlttttr <l tte «Bl(.n m. 1. 

Cabphate” Page lo ^ orA-o tte 

cil. riots me'ViiilX’ "1 roncon,. 

tbo Solton i5 nrd mo J ? "'I ■”ii;t that 
thoir Caliph aril Ciey irtm'nT"""' "■* 

traiiSSr iro^riS "rllriJT" 

SSiiilT "‘-"iafoaiK;: 

A Punjab. 

J.nbGoverWic^rt"I,aya'm' part 
issue of JGth April ias‘ tt.l i '‘s 

".Vcw India." asserted 
Government had passed « ordVl 
papers owned by Inil.nns ” r 

»j,on'’s" tri'^rri\,‘'r*- 
f,r* ■" i"?! 

AnJ,-'f,'3S;™-’S»"„„«moo rory 
whatmr the cause ^nv be it"’, 

thattbeOn/nne/ AWSLcJJit '* 

“jhZ'l'’”"''''’ o?XrS„”f 

Conh-oa.Uoa of Sir M, O’Diry,.. So„..„, 

PAe rndioa Da.Iy Rexvs writes - 


•’S'dfof ffurernforrei 
To the preneat 1: 


Mob«m^:SVn"V.Ter 


JO tbc o .imce 

b/ ^''ilAnRto-tndaBl cSB p™*'"^^"** p'cfuu" 
‘b«J«re entirely iniit*t,„ We tbmk 

.ppr..Btmeotw,,hproro„Bd“,i,Xny »" •>>“ 
failure, ns he Ic.avcs the nr,; “ ‘^'^mal 

« (ofti'S' oo'Sptam! 

who was appointed to”e i,?, 

but who must now ha ■■« successor. 

ootll tho timo "c" mi' tl. '»'>•" 

z; mTd,"o',l'o^''»"'‘ «»' a "Zg:; 
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of NHrtial Law will fail to conciltalea 
ProMtice liLe the Panjab ” Tliat is true. 
And. in factj taarnal law, however long 
continued, can never really concj/iafc any 
province 

Fioggmg: m Lahore 

The same paper commends the follow 


Stnrrcck in the District JJanaa! \ide \oIame b 
pipe lOS .1,, 

Tbt Sal/ifJit lloUya or b8 the term means, t«e 
indebted I’ancltamn is as pood a slave aa hia "“‘7* 
brother bf reason of lus beiop bound tohismafK 
by debt Every Panchama youth is compelled i 
custom to spend ftt least Us 60 for his ”1 

which he cannot but borrow front his 
This debt once borrowed ts never repaid to tc 
creditor who gets however Interest on bis loan 
an eshorbitant rate The borrowioR Panchama 


,, , ‘ r 1 . an exnoroitonc rare me oorrowiuw 

ing well known lines for the consideralton always n day lobourer who generally gels his dS'dr 
oi “the gentleman at Lahore, who appar- wages m kind— paddy or nee and one 


e gentleman at Laliore, who appar- 
ently thinks people should be Hogged for 
not opening their <5hops, and has issued 
an order to that effect” 

U is excellent 

To have a giant s strength but it is tyraonous 
To nse It like a giant but man proud man, 

Brest in aUtUe brief authority, 

Most Ignorant of rvbat he a most assured 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaveo, 

As make the angels weep 

It has been said m extenuation ol the 
flogging tn the streets of Lahore that it 
was only petty shopkeepers of the menial 
and coohe class who were flogged ’ As if 
these humble individuals do not feel the 
disgrace, more painful than death, of being 
publicly whipped When civilised opinion 
condemns flogging even for heinous 
oflences, because of its brutalising effect and 
other causes, it is very discreditable that 
it should have been made use of so light, 
heartedly against men who had commit, 
ted only slight technical offences against 
“Martial Law,” which Morley describes 
as the negation of all law. 

The Panchamas of South Kanara 
We have read the iollowmg lu The 
Paachama with sorrow — 

11% lAadvM Vbv coraev 4wVr\ct 

of Sonlb Kanara la generally known aa the place 
where the cooditiou of the Paoebatna Cla<ses Is 
extremely bad Out of the totaf uopulatfoo of nearly 
12 lakhs, as mauy as 140 775 are Pacebamas 
Not one amongst this enormous number can be said 
to be a landlord paying so assessment of even 
Ps 200 a year Tbeir standard of comfort is 
extremely low ond they do not possess any property 
beyond bare necessaries of life —Sir Harold Stnnrt in 
the Cistnct A/anunf, \ olame II 

There are several sects among them, who on the 
whole can he classified nnder two beads viz the 
WD/fldfl Hofeyas and the Salads Dokyas The 
Mujada Holeyas ate hereditary serfs who conid be 
sold or pledged by the landlord at bis pfeasnre like 
hia ebetile Vihen a landlord sells his land to 
another, the Mnlada llnleja families Iivioe under 
him. also pass to the Vendee as a custom bat ti 
press mention of such a transfer of hnnian beings is 
® "“L* indeeds otconTeyacee through 
fear of law blavet, indeed has been legally abolish 
ed but custom dies bard So says the Hon'able&lr 


wages in Kinu— paddy or rite uuu wi.c ‘''“‘"“irhis 
daily earnings goes to the creditor os interest T ^ 
system of levying interest is locally known as B» 
baddt ASaiada Hoteyn is thus in no better pos 
tion than his Maloda brother Both are eguO 7 
hound to their master as slaves \ide * Distf'C 
MannaV’ page 198, V'olume 1 

Our Panchama brethren in our District have v* 7 
curious names Such ns Tade (flat fish), BnWefo'h 
fish) Katvote ibeetle), Nakknre featth worm) Tab“ 
(redont) Kappe (frog), Derante (centipede). 

(cat), Bogra (barking dog) Boggu (who 
K ajovu (sweepings), Hgiln (lantern), 
raO, Boget (bitch) Gujje (unripcjack fruit), Gu 
(sparrow), and so forth „ 

Twenty three years ogo, Pancliama children b°^ 
names of this kind tn our School registers At*"' 
suggeslioD of an Educational Officer, we 
an ioaovatioo by giving every pupil a sreond b#®* 
resembling that of a higher caste man as Bn oli*‘ 
native— with an alias between Thus Flatfish 
eame Tade alias Sankara, Fed ant became Tah“f® 
alias Rama and Big rat became Pergude 
Lakshmaoa I\e gradoally dropped the old »#“• 
and cootioutd the new, and the alias vanished T>u> 
laoovatioQ met with entbusiatie apyroval of she 

f arents who remaiked, that no man of higher caste 
owever onsympathetic and cruel, would llltreat 
children for beanog better names given by School 
teachers This change in names became very poppiaf 
among tbe Pbechamas so mneh so, that except 
mral parts, it is difficult now a days to come across 
a Panchama youth bearing the names of beasts 
the wood or fowls of the air Grown up Paoebama 
youths, v?ho apprehend Injury to their limbs i® 
assuming names of higher caste people, adopt a 
middle course They meation the day on wh'^“ 
they arc born, as theie name Uke Aithra {f“^ 
Sunday) Thomee (Miss Monday] and so forth 
A Panchama meeting a higher caste 
busioess cannot say “Namasksr or Bamram p“ 
shall shout instead ’ Lord, I fall this side, “ 
equivalent to Good Morning Sir’ WBen he taj*, 
leave of him he shall say ‘Lord, I fallffi^f*'®,®, 
and not ' Good bye Sir ’ He cannot say ’'I'u.i 
but ' she Pariah Busbaod is be Pariah even chuo 
ren are not childreu but young ones His wife 0®“ 
not be in a family way but carrying 

Immorality in India. 

Dr Lynch’s letter printed in tbe article 
On “/odian Labour m F/ji” contains toany 
statements which are open to criticisOi. 
For example, as regards diseases, wbAt* 
ever else may be true, it is not true that 
venereal diseases are as prevalent amoOB 
the rural population of India from Avhom 
coolies are recruited as they are amoPS 
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Stale versus Company Management 
of Indian Railways. 

In the House of Coramoni* in reply to 
Sir John Kee«, Mr. Fislier stated on April 
1, that Mr. Montagu had proposed that 
as soon ns convenient after the wnr there 
would be an enquiry in India regarding 
the desirability or otherwise on ndminis* 
trative and financial grounds of inodifyv 
ing the present management of railways 
in India which were owned by the State 
birt warded by companies domiciled in 
England by incorporating these lines in ex. 
istiag State-worked systems or converting 
them into separate State-worked lines or 
handing them over to companies domiciled 
in India. As usual the authorities choose 
to talk riddles when dealing wntb this very 
important question of the management of 
Rauways in India. U is not quite Intelli. 
gible to iis why this should be the case and 
on what grounds the present contract 
with the Bast Indian Railway Company, 
which would have ended by December SI, 
1919, has just been renewed for another 
five years. The statement of approximate 
gross enettwgs of Icdi^n railways publish, 
cd in the Gazette of India of April lOtU 
gives details of the railway working for the 
whole financial year from 1st Apnh 1918, 
to 31st March, 1919, The total earnings 


amount to Rs. 75,78,80.000. It wni 
be remembered that Sir Wniiam Meyer 
in his Budget spetch for the year 
1918*19 estimated the total earnings at 
£47 minion pounds or Rs. 70,50,05,000, 
so that they actually are better by Rs. 
5,28,72,000 than the Budget estimate, 
whi/c they are Rs, 6,77,63,605 better than 
the total e.aniiijgs of the previous financial 
year. Only two of the State Railways, 
viz., the Jodhpur.Hyderabad and the 
Jorliat Railways, show diminished earn- 
ings, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1917-lS, all the other sy.stems 
exhibiting a greater or less increase, in the 
case of the East Indian Railway thv in- 
crease amounts to Rs. 170M lakhs ; of the 
Great Indian Beninsula to Rs. 123% lakhs ; 
of the Bombay Baroda to ks, 74% lakhs ; 
of the Bombay Baroda broad gauge to Ks. 
06VS lakhs ; and of the Bengal Nagpur to 
Rs. 48V^ lakhs. Compared with the pre- 
war year of 1913*14, the total earnings 
of the year under review arc better by Rs. 
1,934% lakhs. Thus it will be observed 
that Railways in India are not an uoito- 
poetaat ccocera to the Goveroment or for 
the matter of that to its people, and this is 
why we -write again and again persistwg 
onbringiac tbt Railways completely under 
the control and managecneot of the State. 


ERRATA 

Page 474 Column I, 

U. S9for'wi{h needed-.—fostered’ read ‘the needed irrigation works for agriculture 
were attended to. The fruit and flower gardens were also fostered to a degree of ex- 
cellence/’ 

Page 476, Col. 2, 

1 - 39 ' For ‘Thus the price’ etc. mad ‘The price of etc. 


PrlBttd and PnWlAed ^ A. a SarVar, attbe Brahmo Mission Press ‘ 
2U, CorttiraUiS Stenet. Calcutta. 
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MOTHER’S prayer 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

TSlXStiTSD OT TBS AlTTBOK BB CESCILI OBICI'fiL, 

Composed 22 tBiits aco 
Xirg DhntamhttE — Tli« bl a4 koaroTa kiog 

Priace Dno'OdfaAoa — □ a *oo «bo ba« just woo <d osacde ofcbiace bT wbfcb lift 
> PaadavAcofislDS baft tost tbt t kingdom «od amp\td baa sbrnrat 
Qacrn Gaadfaarl — Tbc motbar of Datjodbaaa. 

N B.— Th« tabea's in (be proper oan<s stobe ^<«osiiced long as a n ftr 

Dbntarashtra 

^o« hare attained ahat tom sought 
Durjodhana 

I hare attained success 

Dbntaraslitra 

Are you happy ? 

Durjodhana 

I am victonous 

Dhntanslitra 

1 ask j ou again wlnt happiness had yon in gam 
ing an undivided kingdom 

Dur> odhana 

Sire a Kshatnya s thirst is not for happiness, but 
for Tictori — the fiery wine victory brened from seething 
jealousy retchedly happy we were when we lived m 
peace under the friendly dominance of our cousins, like in 
glonons stains lying idle on the breast of the moon, while 
these Paridaias would milk the world of its wealth and 
allow us to share it with them in brotherly tolerance But 
now, w hen they ow n defeat and arc Teadv for banishment, 

I am no longer happy , — ^but I am exultant 
Dhntamshtr'i 

Wretch, you forget that the Pandavas and 
Kauravas have the same forefathers 
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j Duryodliana. ^ > 

It was difEcult to forget that, * and therefore our 
inequalities rankled all the more in my heart. The moon 
of the midnight is never jealous of the sun of the noon. 
But the struggle to share the horizon by both the orbs can 
not last forever. Thank heaven, that struggle is over and 
we have attained at Irtst the solitude of glory. 

Dhritarashtra. 

1 he mean jealousy ! 

Uuryodhana. 

Jealousy is never mean, — it is in the nature of the 
great. Only grass can grow in trowded amity, not the 
giant trees. Stars live in clusters, but the sun and moon 
are lonely in their splendour. The pale moon of the 
Pandavas sets behind the forest shadows leaving the 
new-risen suji of the Kauravas to rejoice, 

Dhritarashtra. 

But what is right has been defeated.' 

Duryodliana. 

What is right for the rulers of men is not what is 
light for the people. The people thrive in comradeship, 
but for a king those men are enemies who are his equals. 
They are obstacles when in front, they are a terror when 
behind. There is no place for brothers or friends in a 
king’s polity ; its one solid foundation is conquest. 

Dhritarashtra. 

1 refuse to call it conquest deceitfully to win in 
gambling. 

Duryodliana. 

It is no shame for a man not to challenge a tiger 
to fight on equal terms with teeth and nails. Uur 
weapons are those which lead us to success and not to 
suicide. Father, I am proud of the end we have achieved 
and disdain feebly to regret the means. - 

Dhritarashtra. 

But justice — 

Durj’odliana. 

Only fools dream of justice before success is attain- 
ed, but those who arc bom to be kings rely upon.their 
power, merciless and unburdened by scruples. 

Dhritarashtra. 

Your success has brouAt down upon you a flood 
of calumny, loud and angry. 
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Dujr^odhan'i 

It \\j11 talvc amaziogly little time before the people 
shall kiiov. that Datyodhana is their king and has the 
pow er to crush calumnj under foot 
Dhntaraahtra 

Calumny dies rveary, dancing on the tongue-tips 
Do not dn\e it into the secret shelter of the heart to grow 
in strength 

Duryodhana 

Unuttered defaming does not touch a king’s 
dignity 1 care not ifloie is refused us, but insolence shall 
not be borne Gi\ing of lore depends upon the wish of 
the gi\cr, and the poorest of the poor can indulge in such 
generosi^ Let them squander it upon their pet cats and 
their tame dogs, and our good cousins the Pandaras, 
I shall ne\er envj thcip But fear is the tribute I claim 
for my rojal throne Father, only too leniently did >ou 
lend your ears to those r\ho slander jour sons,— but if 
you still allon these pious fnends of jours to contmue in 
their re\els of shnll denunaation at the cost of jourovin 
children, then let us exchange our kingdom for the esile of 
our cousins, and go to wilderness where happilj 
friends are never cheap 

Dhritarashtra 

If mj friends’ pious warnings could lessen my lo\e 
for my sons then \%e might be saved But I ha\e dipped 
mj hands in the raire of j our infamy and lost my sense of 
the good 1 haie heedlessly set fire for your sake to this 
ancient forest of our royal lineage —so fearful is mj loie 
\Yith jou clasped to my breast, we, like a double meteor, 
are plunging into a blind down‘’'ill Therefore, doubt not 
in my f-ither’s love , relav not your embracing arms till 
we reach the bnnk of annihilation Beat ydur drums of 
victory, lift your banner of tnunipb In this mad not of 
exultant evil, brothers and friends will disperse and there 
will remain only the doomed father and the doomed son 
and God's curse and nothing besides 
looters Atteodaat 

Sire, Queen Gandhan asks for audience 
Dhntarashtra 

I sliall w ait for her 

Duryodhana 

Let me take my leave ( Exit ) 

Dhntrarashtra 

rij awayJ For yon cannot bear the fire of jour 
luothcr’s presence. 
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Enters Queen Gandhari, the mother of Daryodhaaa. 
Gatidhari. 

I have a prayer your lect. 

DhritarasEtra. 

The utterance of your wish carries fulfilment. 
Gandfaari. 

The time has come to renounce him. 

Dhritarashtra. 

Whom, ray queen ^ 

Gaudhari. 

Duryodhana. 

Dhritarashtra. 

Our own son, Duryodhana ? 

Gandhari. 

Yes > 

Dhritarashtra. 

Terrible is this prayer from you, Mother of kings. 
Gandhari. 

This prayer is not only mine, it comes from the 
fathers of the Kauravas, wjio are in paradise. 

Dhritarashtra. 

The Divine Judge will punish him who has broken 
his laws. But I atu his father. 

Gandhari. 

And am I not his mother ? Have I not borne him 
under iny throbbing heart ? Yet I ask of you, renojmee 
Dur 3 oclhaua the unrighteous. 

* Dhritarashtra. 

And what will lemain to us after that ? 

Gandhari. 

God’s blessing. 

Dhritarashtra. 

And what will that bring to us ? 

Gaudhari. 

New aftlictions. How Can we bear in our breast 
the double thorns of the pleasure of our son’s presence and 
the pride of our freshly acquired kingdom bought at the 
price of wrong? The Pandavas -will never accept back 
from our hands the land which they have given up 
Increforc, it is only meet for us to take upon our head 
•'Omc great sorrt»\v which will loti the wrong of its 
reuaril. 
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Dhntarashtrn 

Queen, tou are inflicting fresli pain upon the heart 
atreadv rent 

Gaadhart 

Sire the punishment imposed upon our sou will he 
more ours than his \\ hen the judge is callous of the pam 
that he inflicts he has not the right to judge And if jou 
wnthdraw judgment from your own son to saie yourself 
pam then all the culprits e\er punished at joOr hands 
will cry for \engean''e against loti at God s throne — for 
had not thej also their fathers 


Dhritaiashtia 

No luoie of this Queen I pra% \ou Oui son is 
renounced b^ God and that is wh% i cannot itnounce him 
To «a>e him is no longer in inj powci an'd therefore my 
consolation IS to share his guilt and to go down the path 
of destruction with him — his solitan coinpa non \wiat 
has been clone i« done and w hat must follow let iollow 

(But) 


Gaiidhan 

Be calm mj heart and patientlj wait for Gods 
judgment The oblmous mght wears on the morning ot 
reckoning conies and time wakes up to mend its rents 
The thundering roar of its chariot I can hcai Woman 
bow jour head down to the dust andforjom sacnfice 
fling on its •wa\ a our heart to be trampled under its 
wheels And then the darl ness will shroud the slj the* 
earth ttdl tremble and a w ailnig w dl rend the air And 
then w ill come the end silent and cniel the teinblc pc icc 
vnci a great forgetting tlfc awful cvtuiction of hatred the 
supreme dcU\eraiicc rising from tUv fire of death 


bESSONi tKOM THE CAREER OF SHl\ AJI 


fl SnwAjis PoLiCi now far 

aRiniTIOVAL* ^ 

S HIV AJI S state policy hke lis admint 
stratire system was not very new 
From time immetnonal it had btea the 
aim of tbc typical H nd« kiug to out 

early every autumn* to extend his kiog 

* UIDII T> 100 18 


dotn at tbe expense of his neighbours 
Indeed the Sanskrit law books-lay down 
such a course as the necessary accomplish 
meat of a true Kshatnya chief In more 
recent times it had also been the practice 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns la North 
India and the Deccan aliLe Bat these 
conquerors justified their terntonal ag 
graudisemcnt by rel gious motives Ac 
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cording to the Qaranic law, there cannot 
be peace between a Muhammadan king 
and his neighbouring “infidel” States 
The latter are dar ul barb or legitimate 
seats of war, and It IS the Muslim king’s 
duty to slay and plunder m them till they 
accept the true faith and become darul 
is/ im, after which they will become entitl 
ed to his protection , 

Til® coincidence between Sluvaji’s 
foreign policy and that of a Quranic 
sovereign is so complete that both the 
history of Shtvaji by bis courtier Knshoaji 
Anant and the Persian official history of 
Bi;apur use eractly the same word, me// 
gin, to de«cribe such raids into neighbour 
ing countries as a regular political ideal 
The only difference as that in theory at 
least, an orthodox Mujlim king was 
bound to spare the other Muslim States m 
his path and not to spoil or shed the blood 
of true believers while Sluvaji (as well as 
the Peshwas after him") carried on bis 
mulkfftn into all neighbouring States, 
Hindu no less than Islamic, and squeezed 
rich Hindus as mercilessly as he did 
Muhammadans Then again, the ortho 
dox Islamic king, in theory at least, aimed 
at the annexation and conversion of the 
other Stages, so that after the short sharp 
ogony of conquest was over the latter 
enjoyed peace like the regular parts of bis 
dominion But the obiect of Shivaji's mi 
htary enterprise*!, unless his court bisto 
nan Sabhasad has misreprc’sented it, wtis 
not annexation but mere plunder, or to 
quote ins very words, “The Maratba 
lorccs shoufrf tceif tfiemscfves at ffic <x 
pense of foreign countries for eight months 
exerv year, and levy blickinail (p 29) 

I Thus, Shivaji's power was exactly 
Similar in origin and theory to the power 
of the Muslim States in India and else 
where, and he only differed from them m 
the use of tint power Universal tolcra 
tion and equal justice and protection were 
the distinctive features of the permanently 
occupied portion of bis snrtr/i/, as we have 
shown cts-where 

5 2 CAtsrs or Shivaji's t ailuiu- 
TOllLlLtlAS rSDVRlSG STATR 

^hy did Shivnji fail to create an cndtir* 
ing State \\ hydidihe Mnrathx nation 
stop short of the final accomplishment of 

"" ’ <» ilistnrr 


tbeir union and dissolve before they had 
consolidated into an absolutely compact 
political body ^ 

An obvious cause was, no doubt, th^ 
shortness of his reign, barely ten 
after the final rupture with the MugbMg 
in 1670 But this does not furnish the 
true explapation of his failure It is doubt 
ful if with a very much longer time at hig 
disposal he could have averted the ruiq 
which befell the Maratha State under the 
Peshwas, for the same moral canker wag 
nt work among his people in the l7th 
century as in the 18th The first danger 
oftbeoea; Bindtiiitagdom established by 
him m the Deccan lay in the fact that the 
national glory and prosperity resulting 
from the victories of Shivaji and Baji Rao 
I created a reaction in favour of Hindu 
orthodoxy , it accentuated caste distinc- 
tions and ceremonial purity of daily ntel, 
which ran counter to the homogeneity 
and simplicity of the poor and politically 
depressed early Maratba society Thus, bis 
political success sapped the mam foundg 
tion of that success 

In the security, power and wealth eq 
gendered by their independence, the 
Marathas oftbe 18th century forgot the 
past record ol Muslim persecution ; the 
social grades turned against each other 
The Brahmans living cast of the Sabyadri 
despised those living west, the men of the 
lulls despised their brethren of the plains, 
because they could now do so with impq 
nity The head of tl^ State, though a 
Brahman, was despised by bis other 
ffrafiman servants, —because tfie ffrsc 
Peshwa’sgreat grand fitber’sgrcat grand, 
father had once been lower m society thaq 
the Poona Brahmans’ great grand fathers* 
great grand fathers ’ While Chitpavan 
Brahmans were waging social war with 
the Deshastha Brahmans, a bitter jealousy 
raged between the Brahman ministers anq 
governors and the Prablm Kayastba sec. 
rctaries We have unmistakable traces of 
it ns early os the reign of Shivaji, tbough 
it ne\er led to an open rupture m h*3 
Court like the Sbia Sunni nraJry in thg 
camp of ‘urxngzib “Caste* grows by 
fission " It IS antagonistic to oationn,! 
onion In proportion os Shivaji’s ideal of 
n Hindu suara/ was bn«ed on orthodoxy, 
it contained within itself the seed of itij 
own death As Rabindranath Tagore rc 
marks 

■~'*A tempornr) enthu«msm sweeps oie^- 
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Hie country and we imagtae thatitJias 
been united , bat the rents and holes in 
our body social do their work secretly , 
we cannot retain any noble idea long 
“SbiT^i aimed at preserring the rents , 
he wished to save from Mughal attack a 
Hindu society of which ceremonial distinc 
tions and rsolaUon ot castes arc the ^ety 
breath of life He wanted to make this 
heterogeneoua soaety triumphant orer 
all India’ He wore ropes of sand, he 
attempted the impossible It is beyoad 
the power of any man, it la opposed to 
the dinoe law of the unwerse, to establish 
the swaraj of such a caste ridden, isofat 
internally torn sect over a vast 
continent like India ' * 

There was no attempt at welt thought 
out organised commnnal impcovecnent, 
spread of education, or unification of the 
people, either under Sfiivaji or aader the 
PesnwBs The cohesion of the peoples in 
the Maratba State was not organic but 
artificial, accidental, and therefore pre 
canons It was solely dependent on the 
mler's eztraordioary personality and 
disappeared when the country ceased to 
produce superniea 

A goTeroment of persoual discretion 
IS, by Its very nature, uncertain This 
Qocertaiaty reacted fatally on the admiots 
tratioo However well planned the 
machinery and rules might be, the actual 
conduct of the admiuiatration was marr 
ed by inefficiency, sudden changes nod 
official corruption, because nobody felt 
secure of his post or of the due npprecia 
- tioo ofhis merit This has been the baoe 
of all autocratic States m the East and 
the West alike, except where the autocrat 
has been a ‘ hero as king ’ or where a 
high level of education, civilisation and 
national spint among the people has 
r^uced the evil 

I 3 Neglect of the econouic 
FACTOR UY THE MaRATHAS 
The Maratba rulers neglected the econo 
mic development of the State Some of 
them did, no doubt, try to save the 
peasantry from illegal exactions and to 
this extent they promoted .agricoUaie 
But commerce was subjected to frequent 
harassment by local officers and the 
traders could never be certain of freedom 

* FrotB hi* Rist and of ihe Sil5 Fotrtr ss 
tiftsilateij bj at la tbe ilodero Serieir, April 1911 
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of njoYement and security of their rights 
on mere payment of the legal rate of dutv 
The jnlernal resources of a small province 
With no industry, little trade, a sterile 
soil, and an agriculture dependent upon 
scanty and precarious rainfall, — could not 
possibly support the large army that 
Shivan kept or tbe imperial position and 
world dominion to which tbe Peshwas 
aspired 

The necessary expenses of the State 
conid be met, and all the pacts of tbe 
body politic could be held together only 
by a constant Qow of money from outside 
Its own borders i e , by a regular succes 
Sion of raids As the late Mr G K. 
Gokbale laughingly told me when desenb 
•Ug the hardships of the present ngid land 
assessment m the Bombay Presidency, 
“You see the land revenue did not matter 
rOffCili uotfer Maratba rate la those old 
days, when tbe crop failed, our people 
uted to sally forth with their horses and 
spears and bring back enough booty to 
feed them for the next two of three years 
Now they have to Starve on their own 
lands “ 

Thns, by tbe character of his State, the 
Maratba 8 hands were turned against 
everybody and everybody s bands were 
turned against him it is the Nemesis of 
aJCrjegsfaat to move in a vicious circle 
It must wage war penodically if it is to 
gvt its food , hot war, when waged as a 
normal melbod of supply, destroys in 
dustry aud wealth in the invading and 
invaded countries alike, and ultimately 
defeats tbe very end of such wars Peace 
IS death to a fcrieg staaC , but peace js 
the very life breath of wealth The Kneff 
staat, therefore, kills the goose that lays 
the golden eggs To take an illustration, 
Shivaji s repeated plunder ofSurat scared 
atvay tradeand wealth from that city, aud 
hi3 second raid (in 1070) brought him much 
less booty than bis first, and a few years 
•ater the constant dread of Maratha m 
eursioQ entirely impoverished Surat and 
e/fectaallj dried up this source of supply 
Thus, from the economic point of view, 
the Maratba State had no sfai/e basis, no 
ndnaal mcTas of growth w ithin itself 

§•4 Excess of finesse akd iNTKictrE 

Lastly, the Marathas trusted too much 
to finesse They did not realise that with 
out a certain amount of fidelity to pro 
mises no society can hold together 
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Stratagem and falsehood may have been 
neces«ary at the birth of their State, but it 
was continued during the maturity of their 
power No one could rely on the promise 
of a Maratha minister or the assurance of 
a Maratha general Witness the long and 
finally fruitless negotiations of the English 
merchants with Shivaji for compensation 
for the loss of their Rajapur factory 
The Maratha Government could not 
always be relied on to abide by their 
treaty obligations 

Shivaji, and to a lesser extent, Baji Rao 
I , preserved an admirable balance be 
tween war and diplomacy But the latter 
day Marathas lost this practical ability 
They trusted too much to diplomatic 
trickery, as if empire were a pacific game 
of chess Military efficiency was neglected, 
war at the right moment and in the right 
fashion was avoided, or, worse still, their 
forces were frittered away in unseasonable 
campaigns and raids conducted as a 
matter ofroutine, and the highest polili 
cal wisdom^ was believed to consist m 
raj kiran or diplomatic intrigue Thus, 
while the Maratha spider was weaving 
his endless cobweb of hollow alliances and 
diplomatic counterplot, the mailed fist 
of Wellesley was thrust lato his laboured 
bat flimsy tissue of state craft, and by a 
few swift and judicious strokes his defence 
and screen was torn away and his power 
left naked and helpless In rapid succes 
Sion the Nizam was disarmed, Tipu was 
crushed, and the Pesbwa was enslaved 
While Sindbia and Holkar were dreaming 
lie dream of the overlordship of all Indin^ 
they suddenly awoke to find that even 
tbeir local independence was gone The 
man of action, the soldier statesman, 
always triumphs over the mere scheming 
Macluavel 

I 5 CitARACTER or Sni\Ajr 
Sluvaji 8 private life was marked by a 
high standard of morality He was n 
devoted son n loving father and an atteo 
tive husband, though he didnot rise above 
the ideas and usage of his age, which 
allowed a plurality of wives and the keep 
ing of concubines even among the priestly 
caste, not to speak of warriors and kings 
Intensely religious from his a ery boyhood 
by instinct and training alike, lie remained 
throughout life abstemious, free from rice 
devoted to holy men, and nassionately 
fond of hearing scripture readings nnd 


sacred stories and songs But religion 
remained with him an ever fresh fountain 
of right conduct and generosity , it did 
not obsess his mmd nor harden him into 
n bigot The sincerity of bis faith ig 
proved by his impartial respect for the 
holy men of all sects (Muslim as much as 
Hindu) and toleration of all creeds His 
chivalry to women and strict enforcemeut 
of morality in his camp was a wonderin 
that age and has extorted the admiration 
of hostile critics like Khafi Khan 

He had the born leader’s personal mag 
netism and threw a spell over all who 
knew him, drawing the best elements of 
the country to his side and winning the 
most devoted service from his officers 
while his dazzling victones and ever ready 
smile made him the idol of his soldiery 
His royal gift of judging character was 
one of the mam causes of his success, as 
his selection of generals and governor®, 
diplomatists and secretaries was never at 
fault nod his administration, both civil 
and military, was unrivalled for efficiency 
How well he deserved to be king is proved 
by his equal treatment and justice to oil 
men within bis realm, his protection and 
endowment of all religions, his care fot 
the peasantry and his remarkable tore 
thotight in making ell arrangements and 
planning distant campaigns 

His army organisation was a model of 
efficiency , everything was provided for 
belorehand and kept in its proper place 
under a proper care taker , an excellent 
spy system supplied him in advance with 
tbe most muxotr mjCrumaJjxvD .©iixvot the 
theatre of his intended campaign , divi 
sioDsofbis army were combined or dis 
persed at will over long distances without 
failure , the enemy’s pursuit or obstrue 
tion was successfully met and yet the 
booty was rapidly and safely conveyed 
home without any loss His inborn 
military genius is proved by his in«tinc 
tivcly adopting that system of warfare 
which was most suited to the racial 
character of his soldiers, the nature of the 
country, the weapons of the age, and the 
internal condition of his enemies His 
light cavalry, stiffened with swift footed 
infantry, was irresistible la the age of 
Aurangzib More than a century after 
his death, his blind imitator Daulat Rao 
Sindhia continued tbe same tactics when 
the English had galloper guns for field 
action and most of the Deccan towns 
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were walled round* and proTided witb 
defensive artillerj, and he therefore failed 
ignommiouslj 

g 6 Shivaji s political ideal and 

DIFFICULTIES 

Did Shivaji merely found a Kneg staat 
I c , a government that lives and grows 
only by war ^ ^as he merely an entrepre- 
near of rapine a blmcla edition of Ala 
nddm Khil^i or Timur ’ 

I thint it would not he fair to tate this 
view For one thing he never had peace 
to work out his political ideal The whole 
of his short life was one struggle with 
enemies, a period of preparation and not 
of fruition All bis attention was necessan 
ly devoted to meeting daily dangers with 
daily expedients and he had not the chance 
of peacefully building up a well planned 
political edifice His record is incomplete 
and we cannot confidently deduce hts poh 
tical aim from his actual achieveffleot 
It would be more correct to conjecture it 
from indirect soarces like fais regulations 
though this class of materials is scanty 
and often inconclusive 

In the vast Cangetic valley and 
the wide Desh country rolling east 
wards through the Deccan Nature has 
fixed no bouadacy to StaUa Their size 
changes with daily changes m their 
strength as compared with tbeir oeigb 
hours There can be no stable equilt 
bnum among them for more than a geoer 
ation Each has to push the others as 
much for self defence as for aggre'sioo 
Each must be armed and ready to invade 
the others if it does not wish to be in 
vaded and absorbed by them Wbercfnc 
tion with neigbbonrs is the normal state 
of things, a huge armed force sleepless 
vigilance and readiness to strike the first 
blow are the necessary conditions of the 
very existence of a kingdoui The evil 
could be remedied only by the establish 
ment ofa universal empire throughont the 
country from sea to sea 

Sbiraji conld not for a moment be sure 
of the paafic disposition or fidelity to 
treaty of the Delhi Government Tbe past 
history of the Mughal expansion into the 
Deccan since the days of Akbar, was a 
warning to him Thj. imperial policy of 
annexing tbe whole of South India was 

* Oirea tSeteetioas from Well eetoa s Pnp 284 
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unmistakable to Shiva as to Adil Shah or 
Qntb Shah Its completion was only a 
question of time, and every Deccani Power 
was bound to wage eternal warfare with 
the Mughals if it wished to exist Hence 
Shivaji lost no chance of robbing Mughal 
territory in the Deccan 

^ith Bijapur bis relations were some 
what diSereot He could raise his head or 
expand his domiaion only at the expense 
of Bijapur Rebellion against bis liege 
lord was tbe necessary condition of bis 
being But wben about 1662 an under 
standing was effected between him and 
the Adil Sbahi ministers he gave up 
molesting the heart of the Bijapur king 
dom With the fiijapun barons whose 
fiefs lay close to his dominions he had, 
however to wage war till he had wrested 
Kolhapur North Kanara and South 
Kookao from tbeir bands In tbe Kama 
tak division vis the Dbarwar and Bel 
gaum distncts this contest was still un 
decided when he died With the provinces 
that lay across the path of his natural 
expansion be could not be at peace though 
be did not wish to challenge the central 
government of Bijapur This attitude was 
changed by the death of AU II in 1672 
the acce«sion of the boy Sikandar Adil 
Shah tbe faction fights between rival 
nobks at tbe capital and the visible dis 
solution of tbe Government But Sbivajl 
helped Byapnr greatly during the Mughal 
invasions of 1C79 

§ 7 His Gecatness Lay i\ nis influence 

ON THE SPIRIT 

Sbivaji 3 real greatness lay in his char 
acter and practical ability rather than in 
originality of conception or length of 
political vision Unfailing insight into the 
character of others efficiency of arrange 
meiit« and instinctive perception of what 
was practicable and most profitable under 
the CKVumstances —these were the canoes 
of his success 10 life To these mnst ^ 
a&beAknsperstnju'i mxiraVity rmh^bitiness 
of aim which drew to his side tbe best 
minds of his community while bis un ver 
sal toleration and insistence on equal 
justice gave contentment to all classes 
subject to his rule •« He strenuously main 
tamed order and enforced moral laws 
throughout his own dommions and the 
people were happier under him than else 
where 

Bis splendid success fired theimagina 
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tion of his contemporanes, and his name 
became a spell calling the Maratha race to 
a new life His kingdom was lost within 
nine years of his death But the impensh 
able achievement of his life was the weld 
ing of the Marathas into a nation, and 
his most precious legacy was the spirit 
that he breathed into his people, 

The mutual conflict and internal weak 
ness of the three Muslim Powers of the 
Deccan were no doubt, contributory 
causes of the rise of Shivaji But Ins sue 
cess sprang from a higher source than the 
lucompeteuce of his eriemies I regard him 
as the last great constructive genius and 
nation builder that the Hindu race has 
produced His system was his own crea 
tiou and, unlike Ranjit Singh, he took no 
foreign aid m his administration Hts 
army vrtis drilled and commanded by his 
own people and not by Frenchmen What 
he built lasted long, bis lustitutioos were 
looked up to with admiration and emula 
tion even a century later m the palmy 
days ol the Peshwas’ rule 

Shivaji was illiterate , he learnt no 
thing by reading He built up his kingdom 
and government before visiting any royal 
court, civilised city, or organised camp He 
received no help or counsel from any expcri 
enced minister or general * But his native 
geoius, alone and unaided, enabled him to 
mund a compact kingdom, au invincible 
army, and a grand and beneficent system 
of administration 

Before lus rise, the Maratha race was 
scattered^fKe atoms t'llroug^l tnanyTieccam 
kingdoms He welded them into a mighty 
nation And he achieved this m the teeth 
ot the opposition ot four mighty Powers 
like the Mughal empire Bijapur Portu 
guese India and the Vbysstnians of Janjira 
No other Hindu has shown such capacity 
in modern times The materialistic Mar 
atha authors of the b'lkhnrs have given «S 
a h«t of Shivajis legacy —so many ele 

• n S tarljr tutor Dadaji Kond D*t was b Brab 
man Well versed in the Sbastras and estate maoacc 
ment. lie could only teach SblTa]i how to be & cood 
rerenue collector or occonutant ShiTatis lostitu 
bj DadaT luspired 


phants, hor-es, soldiers, slaves, jewels, gold 
and silver, and even spices and raisins 
Bat they have not mentioned Shivaji'^ 
greatest gift to posterity, viz , the new 
life of the Maratha race 

Before he came, the Marathas were mer^ 
hirelings, mere servants of aliens They 
served the State, but had no lot or part id 
its management , they shed their lifeblood 
in the army, but were denied any share id 
the conduct of war or peace They were 
always subordinates, never leaders 

Shivaji was the first to challenge 
Bijapur and Delhi and thus teach Uis coun 
trymen that it was possible for them to be 
independent leaders in war Then, he 
founded a State and taught his people 
that they were capable of administeriog & 
kingdom m all its departments He ha? 
proved by bis example that the Hindu race 
can build, a nation, found a State, defeat 
enemies, they can conduct their owtf 
defence, they can protect and. promote 
literature and art, commerce and industry < 
they can maintain navies and ocean trnd< 
ing fleets of their own, and conduct na^l 
battles on equal terms with foreigners He 
taught the modern Hindus to rise to the 
full stature of their growth 

He has proved that the Hindu race can 
still produce not only jaioattdars ( non 
commissioned officers) and cbitmses (clerks); 
but al«d rulers of men, and even a king of 
kings (C/iftafrapafi ) The Emperor Jahan 
gircutthe Aksh'iy Battztz of AlJahabao 
down to Its roots and hammered a red hot 
iron cauldron on to its stump He flatter 
ed himself that he had killed it But lo ' 
m a year the tree began to grow again 
and pushed the heavy obstruction to its 
growth aside ' 

Shivaji has shown that the tree of Hin- 
duism is not really dead, that it can rise 
from beneath the seemingly crushing 
of centuries of political bondage exclusion 
from the administration and legal repres 
Sion , it can put forth new leaves and 
branches , it can again lift up Its head to 
the skies 

jAnUNATn SARKAr 
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T owards the end of Januarj President 
Wilson, opening the discussion on the 
League of Nations at Pans, said 
* The (elect clauses of aasViod ate so longer ttc 
goreroors of maokind Tbe fortuoea of enankind 
are in tbe bands of tbe plain people of tbe (thole 
world Satisfy Ibtffl and jon hate lustiCcd thew 
coobdence Kot only that yon bate cstabi shed 
peace Pal to satisfy tbeen aod no arrangement 
yon can mabe will either set np or steady the peace 
of tbe world 

When he «aid this, he did not mean 
only the people of America or Bntatn or 
France He was not thinking merely of 
democratic and sellgoTermng coontnes 
lo Ibis twentieth century, with tbe tneaos 
of communication by land and sea 
thrown open to the humblest as well as to 
the highest, and tbe influeace ofedocation 
penetrating everywhere, so that tbe most 
illiterate even IS aSected by it, we are— 
everyone of us— alive to day in a more 
spacioas manner than our ancestors ever 
were We have the opportonity and the 
ability to inQuence the life not only of onr 
community, but of our country and the 
world While statesmen have their duty, 
so have we if we do not senously apply 
our minds to the problems that lace tbe 
world to day aod try cooscientiouslr to 
discharge our responsibility, the noblest 
scheme that the wit oi man or tbe wi^om 
of Gcd can devise is foredoomed to failure 
We have our part, therefore in tbe League 
of Nations, and tbe object of this article is 
to make clear what that part is 

Bnt, first of all a word must he said on 
the general question of the League of 
Nations What precisely is the League of 
Nations ? in the meantime it is only a 
proposal, not vet- an accomplished fact 
Details are still being elaborated, bnt here 
it IS unnecessary to deal with details The 
mam idea of the proposal is that of a vol 
ontary union of nations for the preserva 
tion of good order and the maintenance of 
peace, an agreement on tbe part of tbe 
different states concerned to respect one 
another, to keep faith with one another, 
to live aod let live To make this agree 
meot effective, it is proposed to institute a 
kind of international police Tbercwillbc 


a central authority to which decisions can 
be referred, and nhosc decisions will be 
enforced^ 

hlaa IS a social animal of a high order. 
Starting from tbe natural union of the 
family, he hasj gradnally progres«ed 
towards wider and wider nnions, culmin 
atiag hitherto ID the state or nation or 
empire It is believed that long ago, 
before aoy of these wider unions had been 
organised men fought for tbeir individual 
and fami^ rights much as the lower 
animals do To this day in some out 
lying parts of tbe world which the arm of 
the law does not reach, or reaches only 
with difficulty, men are often tempted to 
fall back, aod sometimes do fall back, 
upon tbe old savage custom according to 
which each man was a law unto himself 
The practice of punishment by unauthot 
ised persons without a legal trial is called 
lyocb law , after a North American farmer 
named Lynch who once m this way chased 
a thief and having caught him tied him to 
A tree and ffogged him Lynch law, per* 
baps, was the pneral practice in pre 
histone times \vith the very dawn of 
avilisatios, boivever, restraint began to 
be pot upon individuals for the benefit of 
the community A definite law of revenge, 
for example was evolved which limited 
the damages an injured man might claim 
Ue should not ask more than an eye for 
an eye, ora tooth for a tooth Step by 
step, in one country and another a code 
oflaws was framed Men found it was 
coDveaient and for tbe common good to 
take the right or duty of punishment 
largelyifnot entirely out of the bands of 
private persons and entrust it to some 
more or less impartial authority Thus 
gradually grew up our system of law 
courts and judges, oi police and prisons 
and jails 

In the proposed 'League of Nations tfit 
takes effect, an endeavour will be made to 
apply to the mutual relations of organised 
states the same principles as now rul* the 
mutual relations of individuals witinn 
those states Up to the present it ts a 
kind oi lynch law that has prevailed in tbe 
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mutual intcrcourse'of nations. From time 
to time iu the i^)ast attempts had been 
made at international aRretments. It was 
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11 tt-c begin by emphasising J''' 
live used in our first rough definition o 
the idea, we shall get n clue to the ““swer. 
•posed Eeaguc of Nations is to u 


thought that ‘thus’ something had been The proposed l/'^suc of Nations is t 
aecoSplished towards humanising the art a voJuatnry union. This is Hie cssen^ 
ol war, that in virtue of those ngrccinents it. \et ive speak , ,, world, 

war had been made a more civilised thing mbraeing all the "oHons njvoeate 

ryf r^A TTotv ThUisthe hone of those WllO 


than in the barbarous days of old. IIow 
Y'ain the thought was we all know ! 
Besides, no system of sound international 
law has ever yet been established to which 
the nations generally have given their ad* 
berence. It is to do away with l3’nch law 
amongst the nations that it is proposed 
to form this new league. It is to abolish 
the practice by which each nation^ that 
thinks itself nggriered sits as judge tn its 
own case and, if it is strong enough, 
inflicts upon the supposed oflender the 
punishment it thinks deserved, it is to 
prevent nations and empires making war 
on others when they think it right to do 
80, it is to introduce a system of common 
law amongst the nations, to organise a 
police force that shall control all states 
alike, to set up a tribunal to whose deci* 
sloDs all alike must bow, that it is propos* 
ed to form a league of the nations of the 
whole world. Not oaly this. It is intend* 
ed that this league shall be something 
more than a negative thing, settling dis- 
putes and maiutaiaiog peace. Its ardent 
supporters are hopeful that it may be a 
useiul instrument for making co-operation 
between the diSerent peoples, in industrial 
enterprise and other good works, a prac- 
ticable and a real thing. 


Thisisthc hope of those 
the Lcngne. They believe that, if on« 
such a confederacy is 
certain number of states make a 
on a voluntary basis, and x. 

the idea well, substituting ^^cvotion to 
the common cause for that narrow p 
tism which, with all that has been gooa w 
it, has yet so disfigured the ® P 

history, then gradually other states w 
of their own free-will ask to be admitteo 
to the League, until in course of time tw 
Avholc family of men shall_ be Rather^ 
under one flag, and nlUramor , 

shall be merged in a common oyaity w 
the United States of the World. This is 
the end aimed at and hoped for ; but it i? 

to come about by voluntary agreement. 

And it is to be an agreement .of stotes, 
not of statesmen or diplomatists, not oi 
emperors or kings. .. 

On these term^ we see at once bow tue 
time is notyct ripe for India as a “ation 
to be a partner m the League. According 
to present intentions, only nations that 
are fully self-governing are to be admitted. 
Probably, on tbe whole, India herself 
would not want the present Government 
of India to decide for her the matter of 
her entering the League of Nations. It is 


Now, it is a matter "'of grave concern to a question lor tbe people of India to decide, 
us all what attitude we take to the' and as yet the machiuery 
League of Nations. If, on the one hand, 
we take the right path in dealing with 
this question, we shall contribute some- 
thing to the progress' and happiness of our 
race ; in hackneyed phrase, we shall be 
“doing our bit” towards bringing into 
' actual existence the new heaven and the 
new earth of which some have seen a 
vision, and for which so many, through 
these past four dreadful years, have been 
longing and praying. If, on the other 
hand, we take the wrong path, we shall 
prove ourselves the enemies of true civilisa- 
tion, we shall be doing our best to put 
back the hands of the clock, to retard 
the onward march of mankind, what, 
then, is the path we ought to tread, what 
play in relation to 

, this ptoblem-l 
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tence for ascertaining the people s mina. 
For the present, therefore, India c^P 
decide. But the time is coming 
India must decide. For thattime we 
got to prepare. It is not too soon 
make a beginning. We have a P^”.. 
play even now. Whether astate or 
has the opportunity for formal selt-exp " 
sion or not, its general trend olhfe 

upon the spirit of tbe famjhes and tne 
individuals that compose it. Psych • 
gists will tell us that the spirit of a state 
is a different thing from the spirit of « 
separate familiees. Different, yes ; but not 
alien to it. The spirit of a nation aepenas 
upon the spirit of its members. This is 
true, whatever be its form of government. 
In order, then, to fit ourselves and our 
country for a place in tbe proposed League, 
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tbis first of all is required of us, that we 
embrace the idea of the League of Katioas 
with willing hearts and minds And what 
13 that idea ? 

There is a fine English word for the 
state which seems to haTe come into use 
in this connection in England at th*- time 
ofOliYet Cromwell If we look ap our 
English history, we shall probably find 
that the chapter winch tells of Cromwell s 
regime is headed “The Commonwealth ” 
The first experiment in thorough going 
democracy made by the British people 
was not a Tcry snccesslul experiment, bot 
there was a good idea at the hack of it 
Men desired to share with one another all 
the-good things that come from living 
together as an organued state They 
believed there was snch a thing as 
common wealth, wealth— that is to say — 
or well being that was common to all, 
and that existed only in so far as it was 
actually shared by the members of the 
community as a whole Today we have 
reached a further stage, when we speak of 
the commonwealth of aatioas But, as in 
the time oi Oliver Cromwell only those 
truly took their place to the comoioo 
weailb, lu the State, who recognised that 
there was snch a thiagas common wealth 
who lived not to aggrandise themselves 
but to advance the common interests of 
their people, so to d-iv only those nations 
can fitly take then place in the common 
wealth ol the world which recognise that 
there is such a thing as common wealth 
that indeed the most precious things of 
life are the things that nations like lodivi 
duals can share with one another, yes, 
that depend for theif very existence upon 
the common life, the pursuit of common 
interests and common ideals This is 
thegreat idea that has inspired the pro 
posal for a league of nations This is the 
idea that we are asked to embrace Are 
we ready for it ? 

Some think it necessary for eastern 
peoples vino in mohern 'wnres 'mm xvaifn- 
ed a new conscionsness of nationhood to 
pass through similar stages to those 
exhibited lu the gradual evolution of 
western states Such thought is now 
antiquated and out of date It was never 
a very reasonable contention Just as 
the hospital patient of today passes 
through no intermediate stages, bnt 
enioys forthwith— provided he has the 
faith to accept them— the use of chloro- 


form and all the other fruits of past 
labours in the field of surgery the wide 
world over, so— given the right spirit, the 
faith to make the venture— a people may 
pass at a boumd, without innumerable 
intermediate stages, from a lower to a 
higher civilisation \Ye have seen it in 
the ease of Japan, whose people, caste 
ndden sixty years ago, have so effectually, 
through patriotic seif sacrifice of a most 
marvcilons description exorci«ed the evil 
spirit of unbrotherliness, and as a united 
nation have made such unprecedented 
strides that already they are reckoned as 
one of the ‘five great powers ” The same 
spirit IS needed la every other people 
aspiring to greatness Gives that spirit, 
such marvellous development is possible 
again IVemayin the future see some- 
thing even more wonderful The world 
has moved so fast and so far during the 
five years just gone, that the ideals of 
Japan are already out of date Their 
delects are manifest Ours must be a 
loftier patriotism 17by ’ Because we 
have seen a vision of something higher 
and better than Japno could possibly see 
fifty years ago And we cannot be dis 
obedient to the heavenly vision without 
permanently suffertog the consequences 
Soisitwitbtheiodividnal Soistt with 
the nation It >s essential therefore, that 
with the vision of the United States of 
Mankind sbioiog before our eyes India’s 
development shall be on broader lines and 
in harmony with a deeper spirit 

The idea of nationality was at one time 
abroadeniDg influence, an inspiring con- 
ceptioD To backwaid peoples it may 
still be on uplifting thought But we have 
seen beyond it It is not to be desired, 
then, that India shall go through a long 
apprenticeship during which the idea of 
natiouahty— now a narrow one for* every 
person of real culture— Is bound to work 
much evil as well as perhaps some 
good In the past it has wrought both 
gouAwnh wfi In *iae ItAutc— wifn 't'ne 
possible exception indicated, namely, of 
people who are out of the swim of the 
world’s life— it must he more fruitful of 
evil than of good And what is to take 
its place ’ There is ^another idea which 
has wrought some good m the world, 
and also very much evil— the Idea ofim 
penahsm This, too, has become for every 
right mieded man and woman a narrow 
idea, almost one of sinister import It 
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IS to this we owe *hc bloodshed of these 
dark;jc'\rs with nil its attendant horror'Jf 
with all the nameless atrocities no sane 
person had ever dreamt to he possible 
The idea of impenahsm as an in‘;piration 
to Ingli living and noble service, is also 
dead, and must be discarded for ever 
In the future the nation and lilcwisclhe 
empire that confines its thought to itself 
and its own narrow interests as opposed 
to the interests of the whole race of men 
will assuredly reap from the narrow idea 
of nationality and the narrow idea of 
imperialism more evil than good And 
so, if we would tnake the roost of the 
opportunity the present world situation 
afiords, it IS imperative that with willing 
hearts and minds we embrace the great 
idea that lies behind the proposal fora 
league of nations —that is to say, that 
we nse above the narrow patriotism of 
country and of empire to the broad con 
ception of the Patriotism of Humanity 
It IS claimed that India is a laud of 
ancient spiritual ideals That the claim 
IS not an empty one sayings like these 
from the iJiag-aradlgifa show — 

Jasaka and otkers atta o«d to peTfection 
tbrovsh aetiOQ tb«o b&riag na e/e to tbe nelf«re 
of the world iltoo niajtt perform action 

As tbe ff^norant act front attnebenent toactioo 
OBbarata soaboold tbc wise act w tbont attacli 
lasflt desieiagtbevtelfareoftbe rvorld 

R sbis tbc f s os destroj'ed the r dnatitT (belr 
seltes cootrolled intent upon the rvclfere of all be 
tags obtaiu the peace of tbe eternal 

If desire of any kind is sanctioned by 
the Gifa it is desire which is directed 
jiat ±o jier^onal or national ends but oji^r 
to the good of humanity, the advance 
meat of the whole world The idea that 
lies behind the league of nations scheme 
IS, therefore not a new idea in India And 
because it is not new because it is at 
least as old as the Gita no patriotism is 
worthy of India s continued and whole 
hearted enthusiasm which does not con 
cern itself with the good of every branch 
of the human race It ought not to be 
so difficult for India as for some other 
countries to take this comprehensive and 
Cosmopolitan view 

Of course it is not easy especially m 
these days ivben love of country burns 
within many breasts with all the ardour 
of a new found passion to get away from 
ttie marrow kind of patriotism Indian 
English Scotch -ue are all proud of our 
o people, proud of our past history— 


nt least of some of it, proud of all that 
IS good in the spirit of our country Anq 
it requires an cflort, first of nil to see, 
and then m the second place frankly to 
appreciate, what IS good m a civih«ation 
and a history and a spirit m many ways 
different from our own Such cflort is fAe 
great iftcd of our time But no 
(flbrtin this direction goes unrewarded 
If we persistently mnkc the effort, the 
difliculty will disappear m the joy of our 
discoveries, and our mutual appreciation 
of our respective traditions will enhance 
the beauty and the value of both Indeed, 
what 13 highest and best in both of our 
traditious is just this cosmopolitan spirit , 
and so wc are most loyal to our mother 
land, and most loyal to our empire, when 
wc ore most successful in overcoming our 
national and imperial pride nnd in losing 
ourselves m the service of our fellowr men, 
be their race or colour what it may 
National pnde is. a natural thing, and 
everything natural is good nnd has a 
function to fulfil And wrlint is the func 
tion of our natural love of country but 
just this to be a steppmgstone to higher 
things ? 

This, then, is the irst part and tht 
major part of our duty in regard to thi* 
League of Nations —that we as indivi 
duals 09 families as communities, cheer 
fully and enthusiastically welcome thi» 
idea that has inspired the scheme, witll 
all that it involves of willing subordina 
tion of our personal and communal and 
even national interests to the welfare o{ 
AvsvsswjvvV' Aivj' fv5vhvrAri*y .vjvd 

hearty acceptance of the spirit of the 
Leagoe, by us and by the other plain 
people of the world, is of infinitely 
importance than the work of the Con 
ference in Pans it would not be difficult 
to show IVhat it has to do with is the 
manufacture of machinery , what we 
have to do with is the generation or 
steam to drive that machinery and make 
it go It has to organise the new interna 
tional police, to regulate questions oi 
armies and navies boundaries of terntory 
and other external matters we have to 
supply the inward motive power, thfr 
spintual dynamic without which the 
most perfict paper scheme must remain 
a dead letter For what is it that 1 inds 
men and peoples together ? However- 
indebted we may be on occasion to the. 
police and to the army, it is neither th«: 
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one Dor the other body thit really makes 
life and peace secure It ts the practice, 
oa the part of the people themselves, oi 
justice and mercy and faith in bamaa 
nature, It IS the goodwill that prompts 
these virtues and the- good mli that 
responds to them,— the«e are the forces 
that bind men together, these are the 
forces that bind nations together 

flavidg, therefore, welcomed the idea 
of the League ol Nations, wre are now 
able to answer the further question. How 
are we going to realise that idea? How 
are wc, while still our people remain oat 
side the League, going to carry out the 
idea 10 practice and so fulfil even now 
our part in this great scheme > The 
answer is in one way very simple And 
yet, if we grasp it aright we sUall see 
clearly how it is that our part, and the 
part of all the plaid people m the world, 
13 of fundamental importance For it is 
a matter ol the very elements of morality 
The very essence of justice and mer«.y and 
trust in our fellow men is that they have 
no limitations Justice to be real roust 
he n widtr thing than justice towards 
our own people And so with mercy 
The question whether men belong to our 
community or another community, out 
oatioa or another nation, simply does not 
arise in this connection Every true act 
of jnsticc, every true act of mercy, has be 
hind it— uuconsciously, no doubt, for 
the most part, but none the less really— 
the big idea of the League of Nations 
The futh in human nature by winch alone 
such a scheme can be made to work is 
needed for oor every day lift Converselr, 
everytime we speak the truth because it 
IS the truth eTtrytime we show mercy 
because wc love mercy, w c arc doing some 
thing of international value, wc arc 
contributing to the positive forces of good 
will ID the world, disarming prejudice and 
banishing suspicion, nod creating a pure 
and healthy social atino«pbere in wtu<.h 
men will know themselves to be brothers, 
whatever their nation, whatever their 
creed, whatever their caste An atroos 
phere of this kind is infections, for there 
IS somettung lu every mao, ta ctcct 
woman, and most of all in every cbsicf, 
that responds to genuine and hearty good 


will And what can be nobler and more 
satisfying than to cultivate persistently, 
ifl the whole range of our being, the spirit 
of good Will ? In this way we are linked 
up with all that is highest and purest m 
human life, with the very Source indeed 
of life Itself For what IS active, earnest, 
persevering good w ill but the most sincere 
because most unselfish form of prayer, 
through n hicb, as the poet tells us. 

"the whole round earth is 

'Bound by gold chains about the 

feet ofGod ” 

The foregoing has been written in full 
view of the fact that many criticisms have 
been passed upon the proposals now 
emanating from Pans Doubtless there 
have been many disappointments, and 
there may he more as negotiations 
proceed Sordid elements havebeen mixed 
up with what IS pure \nd all honest 
criticism that will helptoremeveblemishes 
IS good The roost searching scrutiny is 
welcome so long a« it is marked by 
msightand noderstanding and sympathy 
No organisation ns such new or old, 
caocommacd out reverence or excite oor 
eotUusiasm V\ hat counts in the case of 
this scheme IS that behind It, inspiring all 
that IS good IQ It, IS an idea, an ideal, 
Ritb boundless capabilities and po(entn« 
htic* provided we, and the other plain 
people of the world, recognise the day ot 
oar visitatioa and know the things that 
belong to oor peace As spiritual citizens 
of the world it is ours to cultivate the 
CIVIC virtues— the scorn of pnvate gain, 
delight »o serving the community, to nse 
above all that is petty and personal, to 
grow strong in that righteousness which 
exaltetli todiviJnal, and nations alike, in 
that purity which will make oar strength 
as the strength ot ten, above all, m that 
wb cb bas been named the best of gifts — 
chanty, which "makes no parade and 
gives it«elf no airs which is never rude, 
never resentful, never glad when others 
go wrong alwavs slow to expo«e, always 
vag^ to believe the best, chanty which 
never fails " 

A'vDhew K Low. 

Jaipur, Rajputasa 
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S\YAMI 'VIVEKANANDA 


“N 


get the best religion in the world yon ander 
ftnod me ? Can yon mahe a Earopead society w 
0 reliKion on earth,” wrote the India’s religion ’ ’ , -.r j jint we have 

Swami, “preacliES the dignity of ;''X''‘”VS'tr«d«c°'iI'into pra='“' 
hnmamtyVnsaehalofty stKiinas doet.int o' .""“ifS; 

Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads bnt in practice we make g«at distinctions it 
upon the necks of the poor and the low in m India that unselfish and disintere^ed 

sSch a fashion as Hinduism " 

“Ihe Hinda must not give up his religion, bnt think ofanything besides onr mass offlesbbodies 

must keep religion within its proper limits and give ‘To advance oneself towards freedom, 
freedom to society to grow’ 'Can yon become „jntal. physical and help others to doso.wi 

anoccidentalofoceidentalsinyoarsplntofequality .unremest prize of man Those social rules wnic 

r,..A — 1, EI.J -nil time a .I*, the wav of nnfoldment of this treedom w 

-irr/.,:. he taken to destroy them 


,nd energy, and at the same t: 


freedom, work and energy, and at tne same time a -tand m me way ui -- , ^ 

Ilindn to the very backbone In religions coUnre and ,o,„,ons and steps should be taken to destroy tn«“ 
instinets ? This is to be done and rre wiff do if SMcdilv Those Institutions should be encourage 

' We agree with those who say ‘what has religion jjiL ^i,icb men advance in the path of freedom 
to do with social reforms ? But they must also . TOftndpred at that SUCh a 

agree with ns when wc tell them that religion has ItlSUOttobC W hnth ill 

no business to formulate social laws and insist on thoroughgoing lover Of ireeQOttl, DO 
the difference between beings, because Its aim and thOUCfht and action, should have Chaic 
end Is to obliterate all such fictions and monstrosi uttterlv acamst the deadweight of custom 
ties . The terrible mistake of religion was to Inter 7 QB^msc liuu njecbomcal forms 

fere in social matters DuthowAypocrltlcallyit says and authority, anu mere mewuuit u 
(and thereby contradicts Itself) 'social reform is not of worship. 

thebniiness of religion I True, what we want is • , . eonntrv men are boru according to 

that religion shonld not be a social reformer, but we drink by prescribed 

Insist at the same time that religion has no right to ®". **5._ ’ y_, t»rs throaoh marriage and 


be a social lawgiver Hands offl Ij>eep yourself t?i'?,^^^'|, 4 tionVln the s^e way , In short, they 
within your own .bounds and everything will come . '^areordmer to Shaitnc injunctions This 

right- Specially therefore must you bear la mind ««“<»•' 
that religion has to do only with the sonl and has no bard^di 
business to interfere In social matters , It Is os if 1 ., 


through marriage and 


ndTe awording to Shaitnc iniunctioni This 
rd discipline, with the eiception of one great good 
iflt IS fraught with evil The good point Is 
- do one or two things well, with very 


a man after forcibly tabu’s IilUeTffortrbavmg practised them every day throngh 

property cries through the nose when that mao tri« ^ But all these things are done by 




society did not grow The opposite 
the West— every liberty to society, none 


tbt ci,t i; cmtion ot ot* thing. Clond. "=”'7'*’’ * „ig .in 

^ . .. o religion tbi. mioa, the rndl.nt pictote ot lb; mot” , 1 ,, 

are falling off the shackles from Caitrro society never charms the h«art It .l ^here it 

as from those of \\ estern religion '■ W’nd if there is any better state Conviction. 

. . . does, It cannot convince, in the event otcoui ^ 

Asaio, ettoet i.Iaelemg . nod teen If there 'A " enie n'ooe 

“There cannot be any growth without librty enthusiasm kills it out If living J . follow 
[the Swami was never tirrd of emphasising this ensures excellence, if It o' virtue t . -joera 

idea) Onr ancestors freed religions thought aod the rules and customs handed down than a tree, 
we btrve a wonderful religion, but they pot a heavy tionv, say, then, who is more viriu . .jj^o a 

Cham on the feet of society, and our society Is, ia a who is a greater^ devotee, a holier saint rna — 
word, homJ, (lisboficaf " “India s doom was sealed 
the very dav they Inventnl the word MfcebcAAa tranigresi i 
and stopped communion with others -It is good 
to talk glibly abonl the \edaata, bnt bow bard to 


who is a greater devotee, a holier wtni i 
rnltirn, trnin ? Who bn. 

traoigress a natural law ? l^ ho has ^ 


cattle" to commit sin ? —is that cdneatioo,^ 
resttltof which the will being continuously r 


,uuu..j choked 

rty out even the least of Its precepts 1 * ” by force through generations itnow 

•India is to be raised, the poor are to be fed, out? —It is more blessed in niy -.-jj 

rdnealion it to be spread, and the evil of prieslcraft go wrong impelled by one s free 

is to be removed No priestcraft, no social tyranny I than to b* good as an automaton. A***'“* -r 

Morebread. more opportunity for everybody! — bccaUed society which Is formed by 

ool out priestcraft from the old religion anlyon meu who are like Inmps of clay, like lifeless mochinef. 
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like h*ap‘J Dp pibblei ’ How can inch aacietj fare 
well’ Were good possible, then instead olb'ing 
alaresfor baodreds of jears we wonld bare been 
the greatest natioa on earth and this soil of India, 
instead of being a mine of stapiditr. would hare been 
the eternal foantainh-ad of learning ” v 

Rfiferrtog to the foadaess of some of 
Paramhansa Ramkrishaa'a disciples for 
worshipping his person, the Swami wrote* 

■‘iVnowwhj they busy theoselres with those 
old, effete ceremonials Tbcir spirit craee^ for work, 
but baring got no ontl'C they waste ihtlr energy in 
tinging beUs and all that * 

The wail of despair which broke out 
lo one of the Swami’a letters wntteo 
nearly twenty five years ago at the sight 
of the paenhtics in which we Qindas »a 
dnlge in the name of religion deserves to 
be quoted in fall 

“There is ao hope far nnr natina Mat one ocigiiial 
idea crosses anyone a hrams all fighting orer the 
same old, threadbare rag— that Ramahnshna 
Parambaasa was sntb aod sneb.—und eock and* 
~ bolt itoriei— ttorrrs baring neither bead nor tad 
My Cod' Wont yon do iomethiag to show that 
yon are in any way reaored from t(i« eommon ran 
of men ? Only indnlgi«f laltaadarss ' — To-lay yon 
bare yonr bell tomorrow yos add a boro sod 
follow snit with a ehowry the day alter oryon 
inerodnce a eot to-day, and to-morrow yon hare its 
legs Hirer monated, and people belp tbemselre* to a 
riee-porridge and yon spin one two tbonsaod cock 
and bah stori't— In short, nothing hnteiteraalcere 
moaialt This is called <o Bnglith, itnhecdity Those 
into rrhose beads nothing bat that sort of sdlioess 
eaters are called imb'eile Those whose beads bare 
a ttodeuey to b ttonWed day and olgbi oret snch 
qacitloos as whether the bell thoBid nog on the 
right or on the left, whether the sandal paste mark 
thonld be pat on the bead or anywhere else, wbetber 
the light should be wared twios or (our times — 
fitaply deserre the name of wretches, and it Is owing 
to that sort of notion that we are the outcasts of 
fortose. Licked aod sparaed at, while the people o( 
the West are the mas ten of the whole world .There 
la an ocean of difference between idleness and reonn 
dation If you want any good to come, josl throw 
yonrceremoiiiafsoTrrboard aod worship the LfSiag 
God, the Mao God-^rery being that wears a human 
form— God in faia aolrersal as well as lodisidnal 
aiipect. The nalrersal asp*ee of God meaut this 
World and worshipping it laeaas serriog it —this 
indeed IS work not indulging in ceremonials heitber 
U It work to cogitate as to whether the siee plate 
should be pla'ed in front of th* aod for ten niinates 
or for half an hoar,— that IS called Inuscy Millona 
of mpees hare been sp*nt oolj that the temple-doors 
at Geoares or Bnodaban may plar at op*niDg and 
shnttiog all day long] Sojr the Lord <a haring flis 
toilet now Hr IS taking His meals now li* Is busy 
on aometbiogelse we know not what _,Aodalitbis 
while the Liriog God is dying fjr want of food, for 
want of edacation The Banias of Bombar are 
erecting hospitals for hugs— while they are doing 
nothiog for men— eren If they d e I Von bare not tbs 
brain to understand this simple thing— that tbu is 
aplajtue without country, aod luuatic asylnms ore 
rite all orer —.'Let some of you spread like fire, aod 
73Vi-3 


preacb this worship of the nairersal aspect of god 
pead— a thing that was ncTCf nadertaken before in 
par coontry .Spread Idea*,— go from village lo 
gtUage (roin door to door— then only will there be 
real work. Otherwise lying complacenlly on the bed 
#ad ringing the bell now and then Isa sortofdis 
esse, pore and simple .Be indepeadeot, learn to 
(otmiadepeadentjadgineats That tuchaadsucha 
chapter of sneh and such a Taatra has prewribed a 
standard length for the handle of a bell— what mat 
ters it to me ’ Through the Lords wilt out of your 
Ups shall come millions of Vedas and Tantrsm and 
paranas 

Truly did Vivekananda say that the 
vTOrsliip of the uaiversal aspect of the 
{sodbead was a thing sever undertakeu 
before in oar country Whatbe meant will 
be clearer from a fine passage m a letter 
to a European disciple 

Ibarelostall wish for my salraton 1 never 
wanted earthly eajaym'att I must see my tsachise 
■/■strong worbiDg order and then knowing sure 
that i bare pat m a lever for the good of humanity, 

rti^di-.'VV.Vwait •o'lic'n trt. •pvwviiwtitn’ittVai/a i 

Will sleep wicbont caring what will be nezti and 
may the born again and again and suffer thon 
sands of oisenes so that I mar worship the only 
God chat ez sts, the only God I believe In, the sum 
total of all souls —sad above all ay Cod tbs wicked, 
my Cod the alterable ay God tbepoorofallraees, 
of alt species, are the special ohjeet o< my worship" “ 

Hitberto, asceticism la India has 
alvra^s revolved round the ladividnal 
desire for personal salvation, and has 
often displayed itself in an intensely 
selfish dissociation from the world and its 
concerns It was the great glory of 
Vivekauaoda to* hare transformed the 
discipline of asceticism into a passionate 
brnnamtarianism Prom bis biography 
we find that this strain in hia character 
aod activities was the result of the 
inQuence exercised on his miudby Comte's 
“positive Philosophy The entbasiasm of 
hiimauity, the stimnlus to social service, 
which, more than any aggressive defence 
ol Hinduism, confers on Vjvekananda the 
title to be ranked among the greatest of 
njodero Indians, was communicated by 
tb« West, and be found in the Vedantsc 
doctrine of the equality of all souls a 
pb'Iosophic background for the successful 
transp'aatatioa of this Western ideal oa 
lodian soil This doctrine of social and 
public service was, therefore, the I>racticaf 
Vedanta which be preached His heart 
bled for the poor and the downtrodden m 
India, and be sacrificed his life for them 
“andOb. haw my Iii;»t uched to think of what 
wc think of the poor, the low In fodia They have no' 
chance noewape, no way to climb op The poor, 
tbatow tlK tinners 10 India have no hiends no help 
_(b*y cannot rise, try however they may They 
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shop the gramdealcr's 
erge irom the factory and the oajt. 
let »t emerge from the bash the *1'' _ 

and the moanta.n The thoasand years of tyranny 

whi-h they haye silently endured ^aje given them 
nnrivatled patience They have 

,;,«U iF«»,un« hid “ o\r ““They ha«^» 

¥h7y?i?/.saTi"iV“r.uo;“s 

„.hL,a f.=ac=la._^.d 


sink lover and lower every day they feel the blows 
showered npon them by a crnel society and they do 
not know whence the blow comes They have for 
gotten that they too are men And the resnlt »5 
slavery Ah tyrants ' you do not know that the 
obverse is tyranny and the reverse slavery The 
slave and the tyrant are synonymous the wail of 
woe of misery of degradation and poverty that baa 
hlled the Indian atmosphere— the result ofceotnnea 
of oppression They little dream of the ages of ty 
ranny mental moral phy«ical that has tendered 
the image of God to a m*re b*ast of burden Ibe 
emblem of the Divine Mother to a slave to bear 
children and life itselt aenrse Onward forever • 
Sympathy for the poor the downtrodden even unto 
death— This is our motto ’ 

Writing to the late Maharajaof Mysore, 
who was one of the Swatni’s mostdevoted 
admirers, he said 

* The one thing that is at the root of alt evils in 
India IS the condition of the poor Priest power 
and foreign conquest have trodden them down for 
centuries, and at last the poor of India have forgotten 
that they are human b*lBga They are to b* given 
ideas, their eyes are to be opened to what is going on 
In the world around them and then they wilt work 
ont their own salvation Every nation every mao 
every woman must work out one s own salvation 
Give them ideas— that is the only help they require 
and then the rest most follow as the eSect Oars 


so affectionate sneb nncomplaining 
the lions strength in action I kc of 

past here In front is your successor, the India or 
the Fntnre * - , 

Therefore, “the poor, the igdoran^ 
illiterate, let these be jiour God Kn”® 
that service to these alone is the hignesc 

country ooy one is bora in « low cMtr. 
there ’ he h«i no more choncei he is B““' "fS 
toreioolh r Whnt no opprciiion 1 In this eonnl^t 
(America] everyone has hopes has someth! g 

stand npon has opportunities ^,^* 1 ,. «.r,r in 

Here everyone is nnxioni to 
India there t| a howling cry that we are very poO'-, 
but how many cbantabie ‘oM. 

and then the rest mast follow as the eSect 'Ours J®'i.‘J**_^*J'foV°ihe^sorro«s'*Bnd s^ nngf of the 
• is to put the chemicals together the crystalhsatioo weep for the sorrows buu . » 

comes In the law of nature Our doty is to put ideas ®f P®®' “* *- ,-f „ 

into their beads they will do the rest The practical reduction Of rhligioii 10 

‘ I do not beliere in a religion Of God which cannot mere ceremonial purity in wnicn the ooiy 
wipe not the widow a tears or bring o p we of bread . + ^ avoided iS pollution by tOUCU, 

to the .rphan . month nn«.«r^,.bllhi,^hj raj, ■?dlflir«ce_otJh^ sadhus 


theories bowerer well spun 
pby—1 do not call It a religion to long 
fined to books and dogmas 

' 1 am poor, I lore the ooor I a e what they call 
the poor of this country [America] and how many 
there are who feel fur them AYhat an lomeas* d IT r 
coce to Ipdia 1 ho feels there for the two hundred 
mUllons of men and women sunken for ever in pover 
tv and Ignorance ’ L*t these p'ople b* vour God 
liimlcall a Mahatman wbos* b*art bleeds for tUv 
poor, otherwise fa* IS n Duratraan So long as the 
m Uions live tn hanger and Ignoran'e I bold every 
man a traitor who wh le b'lng edocated at tbeir 
espense pay* not the least heed to them 

The Swami had a high opinion of the 
inh“rcQt capabilities of th- masses in 
India In one letter h; says 
' The only hope of Ind a IS from the masse* The 
upper cUtses are phy* ally and morally d ad" 

To the Maharaja of Mysore he wrote 
‘The poor in the We»t are devils .compared to 
them ours are angtls aod Iff* therefore so much 
yie vas tr to ran* oar p jor The only **rt» e to be 
done lor oar lower elns.esii to give them education 
to develop their lojt lodltMoal ty 

lathe Panira/ala (Unneferer), addres* 
•mg th* middle classes, the b a urn a rote 

andletlhe new lajia 
tptrgt t><t }t emerjie ffow tJ,« p'oogh from 
tnrf, . ‘--n the basket of the 

swerp*r Let It 


and sanyasins, the .wandering-monks of 
India*, the hereditary gutudians of the 
Hindu religion, to the sufferings of the 
masses, always evoked the bwami^s ut- 
most indignation / 

•Are we men? Anl those thousands ofSadhus 
ond Brahmins whom you find sauntering amongst 


you wbit are they doing for these degraded poor 
aod dqwntrodd □ masses ? Simply saying don 
ton b me don t touch m* ' To what a 

have they reda ed the relgion etemall \v«rc 
g»on now ? Only don t ton hi8m*“don t t 


ton h 

•tote h . 

IS rel gwn now ? Only i 

in* don t touch me— hat is all 1 , , 

'My brother what experiences I have “B® i 

South of the upper classes torturing the lower i 
What bacchanalian orgies within the temp , . 

,t o rel e.oa thil fail, to rel.'.e the “I’W 
poor ool toro m-o loto 8oJ. I Do, 
religion it worth the name? Oars is obJT r.-txl 
touchism only touch me not * touch me . 

heavens I a country the leaders of which have for 
the last two thousand years b*ea ®“'T 
whether to take food with the right hand or the leic 
whether to lake water from the right hand toe or 
from the left - if inch acountry doe* "otgo to ruin 
what elf will ? - A country where rolllioo* o» 
peopUl re on the flower* of the mahoa tree aod a 
m tl oo or two ofSadhus and a huodred millioo or so 
ofnrahminsso k the blood out of these poor peopl*. 
without even the least effort for their amehoratlon 
—IS that a country or hell? Is that a relia on or 
the devil i dance ? My brother, here Is one thing for 
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Jon to ondmtand fu'lj— 1 have travelled all over 
lodia aad eeeo tb a coantr; [America] too-^ao there 
be BD eSecL nitboat a caaie ’ Cao there bepaoub 
meat wilboot io?— T\e are aamao; Sano/avms 
waoderiog abooc aad teaching the people meta 
ph;9ica — it IS all madaeis Did not our Maaternse 
tosaj an empt; stomach IS bo good for relgion’ ’ 
That tho»e poor people are leading the life of brutes 
IS simpl/ doe to igooraoee tie nave for all asei^ 
been sack ng their blood and traiapIiDg them noder*- 

foot ' 

‘ ' Monks and Sann^asins and Biabmins of a ter 

taiot;pebare tbrorvo the coantrj into roia In 
tent all the «h le on tjeft aad svickedoess these pose 
as preachers of lel gloa ' The; vrill take gifts from 
the people aad at the same t me C17 doa t tonch 
me I And rrbat great tb Dgs they bare been doiug 
Ifa potatobappeas to toneb a brinjal how long 
wiU the aaiverte last before it >1 delaged > If they 
do not apply earth a dozeo times to cteaii their 
hands t? ll fonrteen generations of ancestors go to 
bell or tsrenty-foar > Pot lottieate problems I ke 
there they have been finding out leieDtiSc esplans 
tiODsforlbe last two thocsand year*— while one 
fourth of the people are starving 

* TJrc fgvtrtv^ civ ^irs tre'diffir Ae/ 

these be your Cod Adreadfal slongh ism front of 
you— take tare tnany fall into »t and d t The 
sloogbistbs that the present religioo oftbe Hiodos 
IS not 10 the Vedas nor la the Parssat aor in 
fibakti(l^t«) none Meiti (lalvatiool— 
entered into the cookieg pot The preieot religioo of 
the If Ddst IS Be thet tb« path of Kaowledge aor that 
t{Rea*oo»itis don t toneb sea Don t toneb tot ' 
Don t toBch tae I — tbat esbansts its detcrlpiioo See 
that yon do not lose yonr tires in this dire irrelgoo 
«C *000 1 tonehism ' Mast the teach 
^M^tb^Lookieg upon all be egi as yonr owo self-> 
becoo^ned to books atone? How will they grant 
ealration wbooaaeat feed a fanagrj nontb mtba 
crtutibof^read ? How will those who becomeim 
pare at the mere breath of others parity otbers ' 
Don t toBcbisdi IS a form ofnental d sease Beware 
All cipaosioo IS I fe all cootfact Oo is death All love 
isexpaosioD all sctfisboess is eoatract on Love is 
therefore the only law of life 

Deeply conscious of tbe intense selfisb 
ness born ereo in the higher sort of the 
rrhgious miod m India by too exclusive a 
devotion to the doctnoe of personal sal 
vatioo, Vivekananda waged a lifelong 
war agatost this idea He endeavoured 
by all the means tn bis power to inculcate 
in the minds of fais disciples the great 
lesson that the only road to salvation lay 
through the service dl man To one of bis 
disciples, who preferred religious medita 
tiQQ to active social service, he said 

Vou will go 10 bril ifyoo lerk yonr owa valva 
tioo 1 Srrk the ralvatlon of ottirri if you want to 
rrach the H'ghett t k U ont the drsire for perronal 
Mokti I That is the greatest of all Sadhaaas 

When the coantry was intbegnpofa 
famine, the Stvami told/a gentlemao who 
came to him for religious instruction, 

“Sr so long as tvrn a dog of mv country nmalns 


WithODt food to feed aad take care of him Is my 
VeigtOD and aojtbiog else is either non itigioa or 
false rrl gioa I 

To a Pandit who came to him at about 
the same time to argue on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, he said -a 


thorsel of food aod a^er that come to me to have a 
4ebateon Vedanta To stake ones whole 1 fe and 
tool to save the thontands who are dying of starva 
tioo— this IS the esseaee of the fel gioo of Vedanta I 
Another preacher told him that he did 
hot consider it his duty to help the famme- 
^tneken wretches, as they only suffered for 
their own Karma It is this callous in* 
diflereoce of the Sadbus and Sanyasins to 
the misery around us that drew forth the 
^w^tni s invectives against the ideal of sal 
vation prevalent among them, and the 
^xboxfafjons la f»TOvr of a Jife of 
Tons, active, social service 

Do not talk —work work work ' There is too 
puch talk talk talk — Wt at* great we are great 1 
^oBseose ' We are inbecilet teat is what we are I 
To work eij brave ate to work You have pot 
^anght my ort yet— yon do sot soderitasd me I 

\lycbld what 1 want Is mascles of iroo aed 
Serves of steel laside wb cb dwells a mind of the 
*km« matenal at 1 bat of wbeh the thunderbolt re 
^ai^ ^treegtb maahood Ksbsttra \lrjya afld 

Work 00 Oslo death— 1 am withyoa aadwheaZ 
•m goo* my eplnt will work with yon 

1 took back and scarcely find aoy actloD I hare 
uoae for aelf— evee ay wicked deeds were not for self 
So I am content 

Ramanuja Saokora esem to have beea mere 
Pandits with uneb oarrowoess of heart Where 1* 
that love tbat weeping heart at the eortow of 
others? Dry pedantry of tbe pasdit— and the feel 
of only oneself attaiolog salvation harry scarry I 
^nt la that pots hie * Can it be attained with any 
’hnd of I left in us ? 

Sankara bad not tbe slgbtest b t of Saddbas 
veoodetful heart — dry Mtelleet merely 

We want some d sciples —fiery yousgmeD— do 
JOB see ’ — alell gent and brave who dare to go to 
the lawa of death and ate ready to awtoj the ocean 
•ifros* • 

He alone Is a cb Id of Kamakrisboa who is nioT 
<d to pity foe all cteatorrs and exerts himielf for 
them even at the I sk of incnrriOg persoaal damaa 
k'on Th s IS tbe test he who is Ramakrlsboa ■ 
rhild does not seek h s perssoal good. They wish to 
do good to otbers eveo at tbe point of deatb * 

„ Gotohellyonrirff to bay Miration forotbers 
ThereiSDO Makti fsalvatioa) 00 earth to call my 
Utro fiDW IS tbe turn foryoa to banish the des re 
•Or Peace and that for Maiti too ’ Don t worry 
htavenorfaell Bbakti or Mnktt don t cate for any 
thing botgo my boy, spread the name of the Lord 
Wbua doorto door I Ills by doing good to otbers 
that ooe attains b s own good and it u by leading 
othera to Bbakti and Mnkcl that ooe attains tbem 
hhnstlf Reoembei these few points (1) We are 
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»ho h.,= E,v.o »P «er,ll„»„~-BI>aVl.. caut.on m dealing with the 
nndMukh andenjoymeat, and all (2) To do tbe lie COuW enter n spirited protest as 
highest good to the world crefyone down to the_^ foHowS 

lowest,— that la onr tow Welcome JV/oiti or hell, , . t n nnv 

whatever comes of tt” , ‘ \oa are good, you are so tiod, I will do nny 

■Offwithyourldeasof VufctiandBIiaHi I There thiott for you , but do not be angry 1 *« 7°“ 

0 , 1 , o.. 1 . the ,,o„d-.,rtlwtn. renal ‘ V/t'^ou-liriilbta 

’ ‘TOTT Tira The good Utc for other# ^ babies must submit to be taught If 1°“ ““ 

alone the wise man should sacrifice himself for not cheer those that dash this false God ^ 

others I can secure my own good only by doing the ground and trample on its hyp 

yonrgood There Is no other way none whatsoever ay,— if you cannot cheer them, ,_.i, 

It (s this God man feated throngb Humanity who not try to drag them down into the mire . 

IS doing everything in this world Is there a dtflereot faig^ ooflsense ns compromise and becoming me ^ 

God sitting high up somewhere? To worV, there aweet What I measure my soul nMordtng to waav 
forel « ^ the bond slaves of tbe world ^say! Pooh ! sister, yon 

The Swami’s comparisons of American donotkoowtheSannyosm” 
with Hindu women are instructive Yivekanandn had of cour&e the very 

‘ 1 have seen here women by tbe thousands who highest regard for 

are white like the snow of this country \nd how haosa Rnmlcrishoa He knew tliat »aiv 

free they are’ It is they who do everything School# , ^ tendency to degenerate into fanatt 

and colleges are full nf women Butin our unfortnn ““ i ,nrr* Hru intelI?ctuallSin, 

ate country women cannot walk out of doors with Cism, knowledge int J cMtimenta 
safety to their modesty And how kind they are’ and lovC into meaningless sentim 
And how pure are their women’ None are married hstn “A harmony of all these IS m 
below the age of twentv five or thirty And they are reouired Kamknshna was sncB 

free like the birds of the air Marketing getting a | „ iiHe watf the cmhodimeDt 

living managing shops attending colleges doing tbe a harmony oC „ *i.„««l,4. r»f Tndia *’ 

Professor a work —eveTvthlng tbev do and yet bow of aU the oast TcllglOUS thought oflo la^^ 

pure! Those that — ^ -r.-* •- — — • ^ *1- fOf 

helping tbe poor 
mnit be married at the age 1 

become corrupt ' Are we men my dear uiscipics bnw 

‘Great God' 1 am strnck dumb with wonder was thoroughly sound, 
meat at seeing the women of America There are far jo advance be was of the majority 0‘ 
thousands of women here whose minds are ns pure Harotees who would worship the 

and white as the snow of this country Aodlookat p.j incarnate "Ramkrishna 

our girl* becoming mothers before their teens' Master as God incarnate j 

We we horrible sinners and onr degradation is due oever enjoined me,” P ’ 

to calling women desp cable worms' gateway# to ‘'to introduce his worsnip ano tlie ukc 
hell ' and so forth » , jjqj. born to dreate a new sect in this 

Well lam almost at my wit* end to see tbe li.ij 4 .«r> full of alreadv " 
women of this country ' They are like tbe Goddes# WOrld, tOO luU Ol SCCCS aircauy 
of Fortune In beauty and like the Goddess of Learo i am tbe servant of the servants of his servants 

log In virtues 1— they are the divine mother Incarnate r,„t -arrow bigotry militates against his principles 
and woMhipping them one verily attains peefeetiM ^ tj,,, nakes me cross Rather let his name be 
m everything Great God' are we fit to be quoted ^ in oblivion and bis teachings bear frnit 

among men ? If I can raise a thousand such 1 

Madonnas— incarnations of the Divine Mother — 10 , . , , .tndi 

onr country before I die 1 shall die In peace Then ‘ Wnte a sketch of the life of Ramkrisnna 
only wSll^oar countrymen become worthy of tbeir ously avoiding all miracles 1 advis" you^ r 
name Even yonr men are not fit to be placed side dear of them and the fools who wnte them , .t. 

’ -• •’ *’ m— let alone your women I Great sages come with special 


pure f Those that are rich am day and night busy Thoujjb ifc had the deepest reverence fof 
helping tbe poor And what do we do > Oar girls l Master biS adviCe tO biS brother- 

a.5c.X regarding tbe cult of KamkMhoa 


uysiuewiia ene«e women— let alone your women 1 urear sages come wicn speeioi o” ,i,,ow 

Good God' What horrible sinners, to marry girls at world and not for name bnt their 

♦I. ' their teachings overboard and fight over their names 

—this IS verily the history of the world ,, 

Propagate his character his teach ngs his re 
gion This is the only spiritnal practice tbe oniy 

^^^Snread only what he came to teach Never mind 
lot his name— it will spread of itself Directly yuH 
insist OD everybody 9 accepting your Gnto yon wlU 
be creating a sect and everything will come to the 
ground *0 beware t 

It IS not necessary to preach that Ramknshna 
ParambansB was an incarnation and th ngs of that 
sort. He came to do good to the world not to 
trumpet bis onn name —yon must always remember 
th s D sciples pay their whole attention to the pre- 
their masters name and throw over 
sectarianism etc , are tbe 


by side with the«e women— 

Good God ' What horrible s 
tbe age often ' 

‘ How many beautiful homes I have seen bow 
many mothers whose purity of character whose no 
selfish love for their children are beyond expression 
how mai^ dangl ters and pure maidens ‘pure as tbe 
1 icle On D ana s temple and withal with much cul 
tnre edocat on and spiritnal ty m the h ahest sense I 
Can yon better the condition of your women? 
ri -n there w 11 be hope for your well be or Otherwise 
-s backward a' 


yon will 

* Why IS It that our country fs the weakest and 
the most backward of all countries ?— Because Shakti 
IS beld in d shonour here 

Aud yet, though the Swatni held the 
wooutn of America la such high regard, 
when " lady fnend advised 
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iMutt. “Try to gite ap ceremoDia^s They are 
not istant for SaonTums • • 1 bare Dotbiog to do 
with sectanaaisQi or parCr focoiss and playiog the 
frog la the well, wha»«eet eU; t may do Ittalm 
possible to preach the catholic ideas ofRanihnshna 
faraoibassa and fo'm sects at the same time Oaty 
ODckiodof work I noderstaod, end that is dotog 
good to others, all else is doiog eril " 

"Paramhansa D'sa was my Gnrfl, and wbaterei 
1 may think of blm point of greatness, why ahonid 
the world thiaV after me ’ And if you press the 
point bard, yon will spoil ererytfaiag The idea of 
worshipping th- Guru as God IS noirbere to be met 
with outside Bengal- 

'‘The masses will bare the person, the higher oars 
the pnnciple , we want both. Bnt principles are 
unirersal, not p*rsoas Therefore stick to principles * 

Thoagb the problem of sea voyage, 
proscribed by the Smntis for the Kali Age, 
has practically solved itself now. still it 
IS useful to hear the Swami’a views on the 
subject : 


"Aod yon, what are yon 7 . talking twaddle 

allyourlires, raia talkers, what are yout Come, 
see all these people aod then go and bide your faces 
la shame A race of dotards, yon lose yonr caste if 
joa come oat ' Sitting down these honaceds of years 
with aa ever laereaimg load of cryitallised snp'nti 
Iran on yoat heads, (or handteds of years speadiog 
all year eaergies npin diiensiing the toachabkaess 


Kick oat the priests who a.. , - „ 

progrtii Beeanse they woald aeeer mead , their 
nearts woald serer become big They ate the off 
fpnog of ceacones of taaertcitioa aod tyraaoy 
Root ooC priestcraft drtt Come, be men Com*oat 
ofyonr narrowholes aadhare a took abroad See 
bow nations are 00 the taarcb “ 

' B— and G— may ttraembet, one eeemag at Poadt 
cherry, we wereldiscnssing the qaestion of sea voyage 
with a Pandit, and 1 shall always remember bis 
bratal gestures and fais ATadapi Na ( Nerer ) ' They 
do Bot know that ladia is a eery small part of the 
world, aod the whole world looks dowawitbcoa 
tempt npoo the tbree fasodred milliaiis of earth 
worms crawling noon the fait soil of India and try 

mg to oppress eaeo other ” ^ , 

“I Wish at least that a million Hlndns bad trarrl 
led all orer the world I ’ 

In reply to the address presented to 
him by the citizens of Calcatta, the Swatni 


•wrote : 

"I am thoroughly eoat'oeed that no lodfeidoal or 
aatioaean lire by holding itself apart from the com 
mnnily of others, and whertree tneh aa attempt has 
beeo made noder false Ideas of greatness, policy or 
holiness, the resolt has always tieeB diiasUoos to 
the seclading one. To my miod. the one grratcaose 
of the downfall and the degeneration of India was 
the building of a wall of costom— whose foBodatioa 
was hatred of others— round the nition. and the r^ 
am of which «a ancient times was to preeeut the 
liindas from coming in contact with the sorroBOdiag 
Bnddhistic nations. Whaleter cloak anciert or 

modern sophistry may try to throw orer it, the Is 

esitable remit— the Tiodication of the moral law, 
that uooe can bate others without degeoeratiog 


hlmielf— IS that the race that was foremost amongst 
the auCMOt races ii now a bye word aod a scorn 
among nations We are object lessons of the viola 
tioo of that law which oar ancestors were the first 
todiscorer and discriminate Give and take is the 
law and if India wants to raise herself once more, 
it IS absolately necetiaty that eht brings out her 
treasares and throws them broadcast among the 
nations of the earth, and in return be ready to receive 
what others have to give her Expansion is life, con 
traction IS death Love is life and hatred Is death 
We commeaced to die the day we began tb bate other 
races, and cotbiog can prevent onr death unless we 
com* ba^k to expansion, which it life IV e must mix, 
therefore, with all the races of the earth Aod every 
Biada that goes out to travel in foreign parts renders 
mare beoefit to hit conntry ihao hundreds of young 
men who ate bandies of snp*rstitiocs and selfishness 
aod whose one aim lu life teems to be like that of tbe 
dog in tbe manger 

The result of aur isolation js to be seen 
10 our ‘frog m-the-well’ attitude of wbicb 
the Swami says . , 

* Nowhere la tbe world have t come across seeb 
‘frogs CO tb*.well as we are Let anything new 
come from some foreign conntry, and America will be 
tbe first to accept it Bnt we ’■'^b, there are none 
like vs le tbe world we nea oi Aryan blood 1” 

The injonctiDne in our lawbooks 
(Sont/syagaiast sea voyage need not deter 

as 


“The Sands aad the Puraaas are prodnetioas of 
nen oltimited lateltigence aod are foil of falJtcIn, 
errors class frellog aad malice Only parts of them 
breatbidg broadness of spirit and jort are acceptable, 
the rest ate to be rejected ” 

The Swami’s obserratiotis on the atti- 
tude of the Amencaus towards spiritual 
matters deserve notice 

• This great natijn la progressing fast towards 

that tpintiiality which IS tbe standard boast of the 
nindns ’ ‘'Where oB earth is there a better field 
tbaalMee fixr propagatiag all high ideas? here, 
where man feels for mas, and women are goddesses I ’ 

• My ideas at* going to woik lo the West better than 
iDlodia" “Here thousands of people listen to and 
oadersUBd my lectares, and these thonsands are 
benefited Bat can yoa say tbe same thing aboct 
India i * ‘ Here one lives in the company of scholars, 
aod them one must live among fools— there Is this 
differroce as of the poles People of this conntry 
organise and work, while OUT undertakings all come 
to dust, clashing against laxioess — miscalled renna 
oatioo— aad jetlonsy, &.e ' 


The Swami had the clearest perception 
of the defects of the Indian character, 
amoQ^ which he placed mutual jealousy 
lo the iroat rank. 


"JesJonsy IS the central defect of 
race” “The secret of the Westeroecs 
bmatioa,'* 


every enslaved 


which connotes impl icit trust and obe 
dwow He who wants to lead must learn 

to obey. 
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The whole national character is oDcnrdildisb 
dependence \oa do not deserve to live If ^ou can 
not help your«elves ‘ >.-an vou put I fc into this 
dead mass— dead to almost nil moral aspirnlion 
dead to all future possibil ties ? *I know my »Od 
1 shall have to come and make men out of you l 
know that India is only inhabited hv women and 
eunuchs The brave alone do {;reat things not the 
cowards In India the one thing we lack Is the 
power of combination organisation the first secret 
of which IS obedience 

His letters to his follov.crs are accord 
ingly full of noble exhortations 

‘It IS character thaf pays everywhere your 
country requires heroes h* heroes!' * Be unsclfislii 
even unto death and work ‘Great things can be 
^done by great sacrifices only ’ ‘Purity patience aod 
PfrsfvrrflDCB ovewome aJJ obstacles AJJ ^rrai 
things must necessarily be slow' ‘ Always bold on 
to the highest ” 

Lest the fact of our being a conquered 
race makes us diffident of success, the 
Swami was careful to remind his followers 
that "spiritual ideals have alwaystoiae 
from the downtrodden " He was sick of 
the self depreciation and false humility 
which is so often mistaken for good man 
ners in India 

aay Everyth ng «— herish positive 

thoughts BydwelliQg too ouch upon 
it IS not It u not Chogativisoil the whole country 
IS going to ruml ‘alrf I am He 1 am 

Shiva 1 What & botberatipa la every soul is loG 
mte strength and should you turn yourself into Cats 
and dogs oy harbouring negative thoughts? Who 
dares to preach negat vism 7 Whom do you call 
weak and powerless^ 1 am Shiva I am SbiVa I 
I feel as If a thunderbolt strikes me oa the bead when 
1 bear people dwell on negative thoughts That sort 
of self depreciating attitud* IS another oamefordis 
ease— do yon call that hum lily ? XC »9 vanity in dis 
guise/ To roe t&e thought of onese/f as fow anrf 
bumble is a sin and ignorance He who always 
thinks of himself as weak will never become 

The Swami’s views on politics tyill 
appear from the following few extracts 

The wonderful structures of national life which 
the Westers nations have raised are supported by 
the strong p liars of character and until we can 
prodnee nnmbers of such it is useless to fret and 
fame against th a or that power Do any deserve 
hberty who are not ready to give it to others ? i 
for one tborougl ly believe that no power la tie 
universe can withhold from anyone anythiow he 
really deierves » 

None deserves 1 berty who is not ready to eive 
iberty Suppose the English give over to you all 
V powers that "be then w II 

npid the people down aod let them not bave It 
slaves want power to make slaves 

Though there is considerable truth in 
this, we must not forget that the stroRefe 
tor power between the "Haves’ an^the 


**Havc»Nots’' IS not confined to India, aod 
that liberty is essential in order to bring 
about those t cry conditions of success the 
absence of winch Vireknnanda so deeply 
deplored 

Materia! civilisation is necessary 

* W« t&lc foolishly ngniQSt material civihsnlioo 
The grapes are sour Even taking nil that foolish 
ness for granted in nil India there are say a 
hundred thousand really sp ritual men aod women 
hoti for the spiritualisation of these, must three 
hundred ra llions he sunk in savagery nod starva 
tiOQ ? Why should nny starve 7 How was it possible 
for the Hindus to have been conquered by the 
Jtlaliomedans ^ It was doe to the Hindu a IgaoraoK 
of material civilisation Tbe Mabomedaos taught 
them to wear even tailor made clothes Would that 
the Hiadus had learnt from the Mahotnedaas 
to eat in ft cleanly way without mixing theif food 
with the dust of the streets I Material civilisation 
nay even luxury iso'cessary to create work forth* 
poor Bread 1 Dread I 1 do not believe in a Go^ 'rbo 
cannot give me bread here giving m* eternal bliss m 
heaven i ’ 

The activities of the Ramkrishna 
Mission seem to^be somewhat exclusively 
directed towards" feeding and clothing the 
poor— a form of social service which has 
prcvailed-in our country since oncient 
times, but which produces no permanent 
results as it doss not go to the root of tbe 
evil Education, more than poor relief, 
was the aim of Swnmi Vivekananda, as 
will appear from the following 

Get every ereniog a crowd of tbe poor and low, 
even the Pariahs and hetnre to them abont religion 
first and then teach them through tbe magic lantern 
and other things astronomy geography, &.c , m 
tbe dialect of tbe people 

I see It before niy eyes a nation is advanced m 
proportion as education and intelligence spread 
among tbe masses The chief cause of India s rnio 
has been the monopo/ising of tbe whole edacaifoo 
aod inteilgence of the land by dint of pride and 
royal authority, among a handful of men If we 
are to rise again we shall have to do it In the same 
way re by Spreading education among th* masses 

Hducation education edncation ' Travelling 
through many cities of Europe and observing in 
them the comforts and edncalion of even tbe poor 
people there was brought to tny mind the state o* 
out own poor people and I used to shed 
What made the difference 7 Education was the 
answer I got Through education faith in o®** 
own self and through faith In ones own self the 
inhereot Erahmaa IS working up (in them) while the 
Drabraai^ in us Is gradually h*c oming dormant ' 

The Swamt strongly pleaded for liberty 
in food and dress 

!• berty is tbe first condition of growth Just as 
nian must hive liberty to think add speak so be 
must have I berty In food dress and marriage and 
in every other th ng so long as be does not injure 
others 

The Swahii often discussed how India, 
lu the Yedic times a beef eating country, 
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had, throagh the loflaence of Buddhism, 
been mostly con^etted into vegctananistn 
He considered that those who wanted to 
lead the sp ritual and ascetic life of 
Sannyasins, should live on a vegetable 
diet, but 

"so loDg as maa shall hare to lire a Jiajasik 
(actlre) life under circamstaaeea ]iVe the preseot 
there U nei other way except throngh ni“al eatiag , 
Takiog the tires ota few goats, as agaast the 
loabilicy to protect the hoooar ot ones owa wife 
and danghter, and to sare the morsels for ones 
cbildrea from robbing hands— which of tbesers more 
iiofn]^ the forcing of vegetariaaisrn upon those 
who bare to eaco their bread by labooriag day aod 
eigbtts os« o( the causes of the loss ot oorsattonal 
freedom '* 

To Sister Nivedita the Swann said 

X "1 disagree with tha e who aragirmg tbeir super 
stUioos back to ray people My hop- istoseeagaia 
the ttroog points ot that India eeinloreed by the 
itroag pQiats of this age, only la a aataral way 
The new state of things most be a growth from 
within. *• 

In a letter to a lady disciple he says 
"Why raaVe people do nrtaoss deeds by teachiog 
lopersCitloiis ? I say, liberate, oodo the sbai.k)es m 
inch people as ooch as yoa can Can dirt be washed 
by dirt * Can boadage be remored by bnodage * 

On theosophy the Swarm’s views will 
be Bnfficiently evident from the loUowmg 
"Spiritsality has notblog to do with tbedisplay 
ofpiyebiepowets which, wbea aealyied, show that 
the aaa who perforras them )S the tlare ot desire 
and the moiC egotistical of egotists SpintoUity 
isrolres the acqoisitioa of that true power which is 
cbaraeler it is the yaaomsbiog of pasnoo and the 
rooting oat of desire All this cnasiog after psyeW 
alillasions wbith means uothiog in the solntioovl 
the great prabtems of life iixo terrible wasting of 
energy, the most io'ense form of selfishness and 
leads tt> degeneracy of mind and physical cooditions 
It IS this nonsense which IS demarslmog oor Batlon 
Turn yonr attention to the realities ot life about 
yon What we need cow is practical coeanion seote, 
a pablic spirit and a philosophy and religion which 
will make ns uee, which w fl make ns stand oisonr 
own feet l\e want a religion which will giyens 
faith id onTSeleeS. a national self respect and the 
power to feed and edneate the poor and relieye the 
misery aronnd ns What will yon do with a t/a 
batma res ding somewhere in the llimafayas and 
appearing h-fore you from the sky, when the people 
aionadjou ate dying of atarsatioo and the tmltions 
are degenerating foe want ofedacalion? Nooscnsel 
Ifyoa want to find God serve maa ' Ifyoowaotto 
acquire power, serve yonr brother men 

About religious music of the kiod 
known as S3aktrf*ins, which are so com 

mon among Vaishnavs, the Swami said 

“A Dstioaofdyspeplics Indulging in antics to the 
accorapaolmeot of kioi and iaaata/ and singiOg 
kirtans and other songs of Seatimeotal tjpel- tsh 
any wonder that bearing day and night fcomboy 
hood those soft and teatimental songs and miieie 

the nation is becoming more and more efienuaate ' 


What degradation cao be more complete J We 
nnst atop for the present those soogi and maiic 
which itimafate the softer feelings m men, and 
Instead, make them bear and coltirate those in 
dhrDpsd and the like We must revivify the country 
thcough the ^bunder notes of th- Vedic rhythm In 
all oat spheres of activity we should display the 
anstere loftiness of spirit which heroism breathes la 
follawlagtiichaD ideal of tnanliness alone is there 
the sreUare of the motherland 

The /ollomng from the Svrami’s bio- 
graphy oa Hindu Mahomedan unity will 
be read tviCb interest 


Ibe Mahomedaos as a race were as gcQeroos' Ba 
bomao and as Indian at heart as the ilmdas and 
also that the cnightened ones among them tinder 
stood and appreciated the culture of Hinduism as 
trtU tealiaing the intimate relationship between the 
philosophy ofSadsm and the Advaitn Vedanta and 
other social and telgloos elements Therefore in 
hisownmifld theelistioctioas between Vlahomedao 
and Oindu which the Swami as ayoung mao had 
thought to be insuperable barriers to a ooiSed Indian 
eonscionsMSS were entirely modified and m many 
respects obliierated He thought of all as ludians 
and ofteo he leened to foresee as s renewed nnuil 
billy, that which had already been a fact ^the 
bieiory of the Indian Past namely, that Wabome 
danandHwdu seeing tbe utceMlty olconfederatfon 
and national orgtaisatioa would pat aside thw? 
relmoosseetariaoism and join bauds aemtheSVs 
of Akbar and Sbab Jeban asoays 

The cant and hypocrisy nadec which 
Uiodu pareats habitually disgmsa their 
social cowardice, has been well brooeht 
oot la tbe ioIJowiog, taken from ooeof 
the Swami s letters to a lady disnple 

Oh what an exauaple ot eelfdemal are r.n, 
widows' Os how sweet is child Biatfiau,i 
another su b caitoo possible? Laa there be aol 
tb og but love between husband and wife m 
mamsaej -Such i. the whine TouVi a 

days Bat as to the men the masters of the situarmn 
ibere is no need of self denial for them ' r. thii?”’ 

‘.'“.i.s'Vi «■ 

their children and others for their own aelfi.t-j 
to aaie themselves hy a comcrom se w.ih ^ 
and tbe teaching of geoeralions reodermi 
callout has made it perfectly easy “ mind 

Agirl of eght If married to a man nftb.rf, 

the parents are jubilant over it And ff 
pcOtesta against it, the plea is put forra.. “ujoae 
T«l giou le being overtatned ’ Wbat sort 

have they who want to see th“w 

bccomiog 

and DfFer 


have they who wan 

mothers before they a 


nna see wobc js prescribed there as tbroagl, 

age ofa girl And fa the \edic 
mqueeo would he Snbjected to 
iBiay. and all the priests and gods 
tbeinselres bydrnnkeo orgies scandalia 

- -nd ting Rama perform,5 .[‘.••“•■nbanisl 


t,and ting Rama perforejeVeh,*^®!"'^®'”**' 
1 me immense relief This s t 


alone, gives 
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(a all the Brabmanas and ^11 the corameotators 
adm t It How can you deny them ’ 

No Hindu of modern times hnd a more 
intimate knowledge of, and a deeper rever. 
ence for the past culture and achievements 
of the race, and yet the Swami was enj. 
phatically of opinion that the future India, 
would be greater than the past In reply 
to the Calcutta address he wrote 


The past [of ladia} was arcat nodoubt boil 
siocerely believe that the future will be more (;lorloi )9 
still There were many (;ood things in the aaciettt 
times but there were bad things too The good 
tilings are to b* retained bnt the India that is to b« 
the future India must b* much greater than ancient 

For mere senseless glorification of the 
past, and blind opposition to western eti 
lightenment, the preaching of un woctdlme^a 
as a convenient excuse for avoiding the 
stern duties ot the householder’s life, the 
fatal and suicidal mistake which identifies 
our present social and moral torpor with 
the ‘spiritual equilibrium of the sattvtc 
stage, and other delusions of the saitte 
kind, Yivekananda had nothing but the 
clearest condemnation as the foUowiug 
extracts from hts various books wiu 
show 


'The mao who saye 1 hare aothiug to {earn 
oa the way to death The nation which eaye «re 
haow ail, is ou the verge of ruia Lire aod leaeg > 
Only the thiog to be learut must be adapted to Our 
needs and the real core of the genius of the rt^ce 
meat be preserved but all else must be learnt fa 
this way we must learn everything that the foreign 
nations have to teach us but by preserving the oa 
tional character intact and adapting tbe^cachiog 
to our reqairements 

‘ We mast keep out national Inheritance always to 
the fore and we should strive to bring these tteasnres 
to the knowledge of all from the masses upwardj , 
at the same time we must fearlessly open all doors 
the I ght come from all quarters let the W^st 
flood ns with its dazzling rays That which is 
weak and faulty Is liable to death— what Is the 
use of sticking to it ? That which is vigorous and 
strength giving is immortal who can destroy it ? 

‘Of course if we set to work ia<Cead of sitting 
inactive we shall go wrong now and thro E>co 
so IS it not better to be half fed than to go hungry 7 
Is not action in which good and evil >s mixed ign 
better than absolute stock like inaction ? When 
Sattva predominates mau becomes loact ve m 
supreme meditation when ifajas predomiaates man 
•: acts both ill and well when Tamas prevails man 
becomes once more pass ve and inactive Now bow 
IS one to judge from the outside whether the Sattrn: 
or the Tamasic element predominates in onr national 
character ? Whether we are in that Sattvicstaga of 
ineffable bl ss which is beyond joy and sorrow or 
whether we are slowly rotting la a sort of lifeU-a 
stock Ike Tamasc stupor without eaerET 
therefore Inactive —answer this ask your own mind 
no answer is really necessary the result “e 


see alt around us gives the iiciiwer The stability of 
the Sattrie stage is due to the eonceotration of the 
highest Spiritual EQ^rgy such passivity « the 
oarcat of the highest power « Owing to to' 
loftaence of the Jams and the Buddhists, we have 
h*ea 1mm*rsed in Tamas , the whole country u 
crying to the Lard, but he baa turned a dear f® 
us these one thousand years Why shouldn’t He r 
Even a man does not listen to a fool , let alone God 
The way to proceed th*refore is to follow the hdwee 
of the Lord in the Geeta, ‘Don't bs a weakling! 
Thertfore arise and earn fame ’ ’ 

“The Baddbistf said, ‘there »s nothing like salra 
tion so let the wUol* world b* saved ’ I *ay. •• 
that ever possible ? The Hindn scriptures declare, 
yon are a honsebotder, you need not dwell 
on such topics, you follow .your Dbaraia (Uaty) 
This indeed is tue proper advice Has the advice 
of the Buddhists any substance in if ? hfaacaaafft 
combine with two men in any act of public 
and yet you tuu after salvation 1 The 
scriptures declare pf course salvation is farhijjher 
than Dbarma but you roust first do the latter Tm 
D uddbists really made a confusion in regard to all 
this Non killiQg IS good nocfenmity is a high Idea 
but the Shustras tell you if auy oae gives yon a 
slap on your cheek uoless yon return It ten time* 
over, you shall be comraittiug a sin Maou say* 
even if a Brahmin be your assailant it is no sin to 
kill him This is the troth and "yon sbonld not 
forget It None but the brave deierv* to enjoy the 
good things of the earlb Duplay heroic qualities, 
lead the worldly life in all the approved metnod* 
then yon are a virtnons man If on the contrary 
yon lead a contemptible existence silently endoring 
all the kicks you get you $aff r hell in this world as 
well es the next This is what tbe scripture says, 
and IS tbe truth and nothing bat the truth Do 
your duty; don t do wrong don t oppress others 
do good to others to tbe best of your ability But 
for B hoosebolder to snlfer injustice is a sin, you 
must ntaliate Instantly Barn money with great 
entbnsiasm maintain your family and dependants, 
engage in philanthropic activities Unless you do 
this you are not even a man— how can you expect 
salratioa ? 


‘Shall tbe smoke of the Vedic sacrifices cover the 
entire Indian horizon once more with a thin cloud or 
shall the blood of sacrificial aoiniali retniod ns again 
of tbe holocausts of K.iQg Rantideva ? Shall cow 
saciifi e horse sacrifice the Levirate and 
ancient customs prevail in our midst of shaU laaia 
be converted iato a vast monastery through the ael 
nge of Buddhism ? Shalt the law of Manu come again 
into full swing or discrim nation in matters of 
continue to exercise such wholesate influence as it ha* 
now acquired v Shall the caste system prevail 
ShaU It be based On merir or cootmne forever to 
depend oa birth ’ With regard to the different kmus 
of food permissible to the diflerent castes shall th* 
doctrine of pollution remain as It is >n Bengal or 
shall It assume the rigidity obtaining m Madras or 
shall it be practtcallv absent as In the Punjab ? Shall 
marriage in the aaaloni form be again permitted 
between the d ffereot castes as laid downbyUanu 
and as prevalent to this day la Nepal or shall it 
remain as exclusively endogamous as in Bengal ? It 
IS difficult to answer these qnestlons The ezlsteuce 
of the most contrad ctory practices among different 
castes and families in the same part of tbe country 
makes the solntion still mote difficult What will the 
future bring forth then ?— That which we have 
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ptrhaps DCTSr bad Tbat wbich tbe Gr^ebs bad, at 
tbe toach of nbich f parka from tb< Earopcaa battery 
bare repcatcdlj galraciscd tbe world with tremend 
ons power—tbat la nbat IS wanted We want that 
eoterprise tbat love of liberty tbat spirit of aeif help 
that steadfast eodaracct that activity, that naity 
that love of progress Instead of keeping one gaze 
£zed for ever on tbe past we want to look ahead into 
the infinite fatnre, aod we want the Titaltaing force 
fal energy of an Intense Rajas confsiog throagh onr 
every vein- ,.Don t yon see that oader the cant of 
£attra tbe whole conntry is sinking into tbe sea of 
Tanias? Where the inertia of the most tborongb 
going dnllness tries to cover its folly nnder the gaise 
ofipimnal aspiration where tbe horn sloth wants 
to pass off fais wottblessness nndcT the specrons name 
of non attachment where ernelty nnder the guise 
of religions anstentiea passes for rirtne where none 
looks to his own Incompetence and tvetyhody ttws 
to throw the blame on others , where mere learning 
by rote is syoonymons with knowledge geoins mcoo 
fined to chewing tbe end of undigested lore and 
above all where onr sole pride is in elorifyiog our 
aneestors that a eonotry so siinateo is sinking lo 


Taaas, needs no demoostratioa ^.Therefore the 
&£tTieatage(s still far off Can the Sattric state 
be attained without passing throagh Rajas} 

l\e shaJl conclude oar article with a 
warning and an eibortation both among 
the best things which Vivekananda has 
wnttCD and tt hich furnish the key to bis 
message to India 


Nolhiog great can be aebieved thtongh tnekery 
With love passion for trnth and infinite energy, 
everything may be achieved Therefore be manly in 
yoac efforts 

Tboa Hero take eontage be proad that you are 
an Indian —say lo pride 1 am an Indian every 
Indian IS my brother say brother ‘India s soil 
IS my highest heaven India s good is my good,’ and 
pray day and eight Tbon Lord Thou Mother of tbe 
Lniveise vonebsafe manliness unto me — Thoa 
Uotber of strength takeaway my nomaaliness and 
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SOUNDS OF THE HEART 


He closed my moath , He sealed my lips 
with tbe red seal of Bis wrath, and 
bade me listen to tbe mnsic of my own 
heart. 

And bending low in the awful shadow 
of Ris presence, I listened 
I beard the clatter of the feet of them 
that erer hastened away, eager for 
they knew not what I heard the cry 
of nntamable birds flying swiftly 


beneath tbe stars, with the dark circle 
of tbe Earth far below their never- 
resting eyes 

And I beard tbe deep moaning of an old 
temple bell, echoing the sorrows of the 
sit'ot, echoing tbe passing of all things, 
and the peace that surtly awaiteth 
them that endure to the end 

E E bPEIGBT 


iN MEMORY OF MYRON HENRY PHELPb 

An AilERlCAN UaRBISTER WlfU TVAS-ISTKBKSTED IV THE TlfOUCrTT asuTHIOT-Tn^HV 
OF InTIA and n THE WELFARE OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


A ll religions, all philosophies agree in 
the belief that not the outward 
details of life, but the inward hope 
and desire, spintual hunger and acbiere 
meat, are the elements of which character 
is made and by which destiny is decided 
Outwardly, Mr Phelps’ life of nearly 
sixty years was an active and useful one, 
7dV4-4 


iQClndiog the practice of bis profession, 
extensive travel, the authorship of several 
books, and a practical, personal share in 
not a few philanthropies But beneath 
and beyond all these, his keenest interest 
throughout his whole life centred in a 
deeper knowledge of spiritual things, and 
bis most earnest and persistent desire 
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until the very day of his death, (which 
occurred in Bombay, in December," 1016), 
was to seek the true source of such know* 
led^e. Friends and associates of his early 
life unite in recaliing his earnestness in 
these matters even ns a boy, hts reverence 
for truth, his sincerity. And only a short 
time before his death he talked at length 
with the writer of this memorial, of these 
things that were nearest his heart. 

After long consideration, and in a 
sincere and singleminded desire that Mr. 
Phelps’ memory may live not only in the 
hearts of his personal friends but also in 
the hearts oi all in whom lie was in* 
terested, all with whom he sympathized, 
the writer has decided to make known in 
this way somewhat of the burthen of that 
last long conversation, hoping that there- 
by in some measure, some manner, the 
knowledge of it may tend toward ful- 
filment of Mr. Phelps’ desires, as be 
expressed them at that time. 

He had been speaking of the years 
that were past, of bis study of East*? 
ern philosophies and phases of West- 
ern thought, of his having found 
something oi good in all, and his pro- 
found convicHoo that though ulti- 
mate truth still far transcends the 
grasp of human understanding, yet 
hope of attainment of even a fragment 
of the knowledge of it is well worthy 
the utmost effort man can make. (It 
was in this hope that he had for years 
lived the hfe of an ascetic, subordinat- 
ing every detail of existence to the 
goaf desired, despiCe the crrcmse? of 
physicians who believed that be was 
thereby undermining his health). Mr. 
Phelps spoke of his desire to live long- 
er, not only that he might make 
fuller preparation for the hfe to come 
before leaving this present life, but 
also because his long continued sufler- 
mg had widened and deepened bis 
sympathies with all who suffer, whe- 
ther in body or mind, and he 
greatly wished to give expression 
to his sympathy in some helpful 
way. His heart went out to all who 
were lonely, all who were ia sorrow, 
ir deprived of the common comforts 
of life, all who sufieted for conscience 
sake In many ways, Mr. Phelps’ 
own life had been a lonely and a 
sad one His mother had died in bis 
infancy His temperamental reserve aud 


sensitiveness prevented bis making friends 
readily and sometimes even tended toward 
a misunderstanding of his true character. 
Even before his last illness, he had borne 
much physical suflering with great 
patience— patience and gentleness were 
always outstanding traits ofliischaracter. 

Mr. Phelps spoke also at that time of 
diflering beliefs as to the future of the 
soul after death, of the cornfort he himself 
would feel could he carry with him beyond 
this life the assurance of having in some 
signal way lightened the burdens of many 
here, and of his very natural desire, hope, 
that the new life might prove for him less 
lonely, less sad than this had been, thatthe 
thoughts, the friendships of those he h^d 
known here might perhaps go with him 
into the unknown. 



, Myron Henry Phelps 

Since Mr. Phelps’ death, the writer has 
felt an iticreasmg sense of obligation to 
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toake known thjs touchingly earnest who sufiered much and was patient under 
though humble and hesitating expression stt&riog, who tried to help those who 
of his deepest desire May it not be were in trouble, the lonely, the oppressed, 
possible that some thought of lone, of the misandeTStood ? Surely no one of us 
symyathy, of hope for his happiness can say be knows all that can ever be 
his well being, can— (warm from the heart known, and that outside the limits of his 
of a soul here who knows what snfienng own faith there can never at any time be 
means) reach him wherever he may now any other thing worthy of faith? The ages 
be, and bring to him comfort, or help ? to come may hold eome fuller deeper nn 
Those who rend this may believe that derstanding of the things of the spirit? — 
the soul IS indestructible yet may hold Some brighter light of truth may some 
differing opinions as to the future that day shine on the faith we now boM dear’ 
may await it after death —may heheve Even those who believe that prayer is 
that the spirit cannot die but that hope useless, yet cannot think it harmful? Every 
and love are perishing things, and prayer one who lives wastes some time m some 
only a waste of time It was one of the way— can we not hereafter give some of 
deepest, mostpoignanthopesof Mr Phelps’ oar idle moments to at least kindly 
heart that truth and hope and unselfish thought of this (on earth) lonely, suflering 
love, the willingness to sacrifice oneself for and yet loving soul—it can certainly do 
the good of others are indeed of the very neither our selves nor any one else any 
essence of the soul Itself and equally indes harm The writer believes beyond all 
tructible, that wherever the soul may find shadow of doubt that it will do good 
a home after the death cf the body, tt may because aoselfisb love is a spiritual thing 
still be within the reach of sympathy, m beyond the reach of the laws of earth and 
good will of prayer That this may be that such thoughts must surely find their 
true, was perhaps the last wish to which way to this sou! that perhaps even now 
Mr Phelps gave expression oo earth waits for them But even with those 
And 111 making it known the wntec hopes who do aot believe, such thought would— 
thereby to make him, bis true character, at least in some slight measure— turn the 
more widely known and more lotimately trend of the thinker's mind toward kind* 
rememberea, and to win for him perhaps Iioess, toward the value of truth and 
a wider circle of well wishers, of friends, of things spiritual So that by such means 
those who will somtimes spare for him an also Mr Phelps’ memory— the memory of 
earnest thought of sympathy and under all that was truest and best la bis cbarac* 
htanding ter, bis faith— may live on in many hearts 

Such property as he left is all, after tbe here— hearts that know, as he did the 
necessary settlement of ohhgations, to be meaning of suffering and sorrow, and thus 
used to help humanity in his name, in keep burning for him tbe memorial fianie 
memoiy of his desire to be able to do more It is this tribute that he would have loved 
to this end before he died * rather than any monument in stone or 

And whatever may be the widely diverg bronie 
cnt faith or unfaitb of those who may read And blessing will surely rest on all who 
this memorial, can they not nevertheless thus share tbeir life and their love in such 
unite in at !ea«t a kindly wish, if not some spiritual fellowship 
Simple kindly act, in the memory of one E H 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

B\ Dr SoDanDBi Bose u s. , ph n , 

Lecturer i\ Political ScreNCE jn toe State UkitersitTi of Iowa 


‘To b« «fiato«citlc la taite *od 4«CB9c(ate la 
»ctr!« IS tb« pos tegt and glory of ft publK hbrftsy 

~BIai Ferry 

I retnemher my first vivid contact with tbe 
American library when I found myself 
installed, several years ago, as an assist 
ant 10 one of the principal public Iibranes 


m the United States I was in the mam 
Reding Room, which was ofmajestic 
size, with its nchly carved walls ‘with its 
countless rows of tables and chairs with 
Its forests of high standing shaded electric 
lamps. Its huge chandeliers hung from tbe 
lofty gold foiled ceilings, and with its 
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and small that maj do most for tbe 
people ” 

LniRARV Service 

The Amencao library is not a mere 
stack of books, and tbe librarians no mere 
caretakers or dragons to gnard their 
pnvacy The library is mostly service, 
aggressive service Go into a modern 
library, and stop at its Information Desk 
for instance Yon v\ ill see the clerk at the 
desk explaining to one the reference volum 
es, directing another where to look for 
material, rescniog a casual reader from 
a fmitless search, or guiding a stranger 
to the proper shelves 

People who for some reason cannotcome 
to the library may send in their requests 
for information by mail or telephone, and 
these requests are promptly attended to 
The telephone is a very important adiunct 
of every library, and it is used in asking a 
constant succession of questions on the 
most diverse snbjects imaginable Over 
tbe telephone they ask How high is 
Mount Everest ^ What are the best books 
for Chnstmas gift* How do you spell such 
and such a word * Cao you tell me which 
IS tbe best musical magazine published m 
Amenca? May I have my book renewed 
for another week ? Will you give me a list 
ofbooksaud magazine articles on co-opera 
tion* And tbe versatile young lady at tbe 
other end of tbe telephone wire gives tbe 
information desired The Free Public 
Library ofNewYork has recently tabulated 
that it answers aunnally about five 
thousand telephone inquiries for loforma 
tiOD from its constituency 

Anotbennstance of the "popularization” 
oflibrary service may be seen m tbe Public 
Writing Roommaintained ly the St Louis 
Public Library It is a room fitted with 
chairs and tables for the use of tbe public 
to write private letters Pen and lok, 
with paper and envelopes ofmedmm grade, 
are supplied free by the attending custo 
dian and paper and envelopes of better 
grade as well as postage stamps maybe 
bought in the room at cost This is not all 
Tbe custodian take* dictation in shorthand, 
does typewriting and receives orders for 
translations from foreign languages at 
current rates 

Amencan libraries, which are not 
maintained for the merely book-reading 
public, are thoroughly socialized , they 
are used to their maximum Libraries 


contain lecture halls, rooms for women’s 
study cinbs, young men’s debating socie- 
ties, and meeting places forcarrying on the 
work of various civic organizations There 
IS nowhere any suspicion of chanty 
The attitude of the librarian is that of a 
courteous host toward invited guests 
They come and go much as they would 
III their own homes 

Libs vsy and Children 
Some thirty or forty years ago children 
were excluded from almost every public 
library And if they came at all, they 
found very few books for their use Gra 
dually the barriers to the admission of 
children were broken down the age limit 
for admission was reduced to IS , it dropp 
edto )2 then to 10 next to 8, and now 
has disappeared altogether To day, all 
children are admitted to the Children’s 
Department of tbe public library 

A visit to tbe Children’s Department is 
always loterrsting The rooms for "little 
folks ’ are equipped with low chairs, tables, 
end book cases especially suited to child- 
ren Bnght pictures bits of tapestry, and 
cheerful bangings give these rooms an 
attractive appearance Here are kept 
juvenile books and magazines adapted to 
tbe age and taste of ' little visitors" Some, 
times ooe finds a separate Study Room 
containing atlases globes and hanging 
maps where the children of over-crowded 

homes may come for a quiet hour to pre- 
pare tbeir school lessons 

The Children s Departmenthas a library 
stafiofitsowu and even separate cata 
lognes Usually children’s librarians are 
young women college graduates with 
expert training for library work with 
children 

A fine feature of the childrens room is 
tbe abundant supply of stereoscopes and 
stereopticons The Cincinnati Public Libra- 
ry operates moving picture shows which 
take children on a "tarry at home journey” 
to Japan, India, Switzerland, France, and 
many another distant land 

The Children s Department has "story 
hours’ to attract children of all ages The 
plan of story telling is briefly this groups 
of children are gathered withm the library 
rooms in ihe winter months, and m the 
playgrounds during the summer, to hear 
told by a trained story teller, folk talcs, 
fables, myths, legends ballads, or stones 
from Shakespeare’s plays The object of 
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INTCR CASTE MARRIAGE IN BUDDHIST INDIA 


P ROFESSOR Rbjs Davids, the author 
of "Boddbist India, " uses the term 
Buddhist India to denote “ancieot 
India during the period of Buddhist asccn 
daucj ” In this csaaj "Buddhist India” 
IS used m a more restricted sense, denotioj; 
those countries in India and that period 
in which the Buddhist Hmayana Sutras 
originated In most of these Sutras 
Gautama Buddha is represeoted as the 
speaker and the scene is laid in Kosala, 
Videha, or Magadba So according to the 

f ircambles these Sutras refer back to Kosa 
a, Vidtha, Magadha and the neighbounog 
counlnes of the lifetime of Buddha him 
self But from luterual evidence it is clear 
that mao 7 of these Sutras, particularlj 
those that are eataot in Sanskrit version 
onl/, were compiled loag after Buddha’s 
panmrrana Here au attempt wtl) be 
made to illustrate the Hindu attitude to- 
wards inter caste marriage Id Buddhist 
India from some^of the Buddhist Sutras 
I 

Our first document is the well known 
Arabattha Satte of the collection called 
Di^Aa IViJcaja (Sanskrit, Dirgbagaaa) It 
has been translated into Enelish by Prof 
Rhvs Davids (Sacred Sooks of tbe Bud 
dhtsts,-vo\ II, pp 65 95) Buddha, with 
about five hundred followers, was stay- 
ing lu tbe wood near Icfachhanankaia, a 
Brahman village in Kosala (Oudb) There 
he was interviewed by a learned Brahman, 
Ambattha, a pupil of the famous Brahman 
teacher Pokkharasadi (Pushkarasan) of 
Ukkattba (Utkata)ia *the same kingdom 
Ambattha’a rudeness gives rise to a discus- 
sion offbe question whether the Brahmans 
or the Kshatnjas are the higher of the 
two Ambattha admits that his ancestor 
Kanha (Krishna) was tbe son of Disa, a 
slave of King Okknka /Iksfaakn) from 
whom the Sakyas traced their descent , 
and that this Kanha, after becoming a 
Risht, married a daughter of king Okkaka 
Then Buddha says — 

‘What think you, Ambattha ? Suppose 
a young Ksbatnya should bare counec 
tion with a Brahman maiden, and from 
75V4-5 


their intercourse a son should be bom 
Now would the son thus come to tbe 
Brahman maiden through tbe Kshitnya 
youth receive a seat aud water (as tokens 
of respect) from the Brahmans ’’ 

‘\cs, he would, Gotama ’ 

‘But would tbe Brahmans allow him to 
partake of the feast oflered to the dead, or 
of the food boiled lo milk, or of the 
oflenngs to the gods, or of food'Sent as a 
present ? 

‘Yes, they would, Gotama ’ 

‘But would the B^ahma□s^ teach him 
their verses or not ?' 

‘They would, Gotama ’ 

‘Bot would be be shut off, or not, from 
their women 

‘He would not be shut off ' 

‘But would tbe Ksbatnyas allow him 
to receive tbe consecration ceremony of a 
Ksbatnya ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Gotama ' 

•Why not that ?’ 

‘Because he is not of pure descent on the 
mother’s side ’ 

Similar answers are given by Ambattha 
to similar questions regarding a son bom 
ofa Brahman ygutb and a Ksbatnya 
maideo Buddha concludes, ‘Then, Am- 
battba, whether one compares women 
with women, or men with men, tbe 
Kshatnyas are higher, and the Brahmans 
inferior ’ Though marriage is not clearly 
mentioned, a Brahman youth or maiden 
and a Ksbatnya maiden or youth, whose 
male issue was recognised as a full fledged 
Brahman must have lived as a married 
couple If it may be assumed that this 
dialogue gives a faithful picture of social 
life m Buddhist India— and there is no 
reason to the contrary— the Interdict 
against lutercaste marriage should be 
trac^, not to Brahman nactowoess, hut 
to Ksbatnya pride 

n . 

Our second document is tale No 33, 
Sardulakarna avadana, of tbe collection 
call^ Divyavadana, which mainly consists 
of aradanas or edifying tales extracted 
from the Vioaya Fitaka of the Mula saiva 
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stwailm sect About the age of the Sardn 
lakarna avadaaa the editors of the 
Dipjavarfana, Cowell and Neii, write, 
“Parts of the narrative are of coosiderable 
interest, and, whatever we may think of 
the date of some later chapters, the frame 
work of the avadana itself must he of 
great antiquity It was certainly trans 
fated into Chinese in the third century of 
our era ’ (p 655) Buddha was staying in 
Auathapmdada s garden in Jetaraua at 
Sravasti One day Ananda, one of Bud 
dha’s leading followers, went to the city 
ofSravastito beg alms After taking his 
food he went to a well At that time a 
Chandala maiden named Prakriti was 
drawing water from that well 

Ananda said, addressing that Chandala 
maiden, “Sister, give me water to drink ” 
Praknti replied, “O venerable Aoanda, 

I am the daughter of a Chandala ’’ 

Anacda said, “0 sister, I do not ask 
vou to name your family or caste Uyou 
have water to spare, please give it to me, 

I shall dnnk ’ 

At this Praknti ofiered water to 
Ananda, which he drank and then went 
away But the maiden was so much 
charmed by the auspictoas signs m the 
body and face and in the voice of Auanda 
that she fell lu love with him and deter 
miaed to have him as her husband Oa re 
turning home with water Praknti request 
ed her mother, who was a skilful magician, 
to draw Anauda to her by means of some 
spell Praknti s mother at first refused to 
adopt such a course oa the ground that 
Raja Pras“aajit of Kosala would resent it 
and Sramana Gautama (Buddha) would be 
able to make her spell ineffective But as 
» Praknti told her mother that she would 
either have the monk Aoanda as herbus 
band or commit suicide, the latter began a 
magical rite to attract Auanda 'bpell 
bound Ananda was drawn to the house of 
the Chaudala, where he began to shed 
tears and thought of Buddha Becoming 
aware of Auanda’s plight Buddha rented a 
mantra (magical formula) which rendered 
the mantra of Praknti s mother tneflec 
tual and Aaanda was free to return to 
jetavana 

Oq the following morning Praknti went 
to the city gate and stood waiting for 
When Ananda entered the city 
, Praknti followed him 
"Me he walked 
ng while he stopped aud waitiag 


at the door outside when he entered a 
house for alms As soon as he recognised 
Praknti’s design he ran to Buddha, of 
conrse followed by Praknti, and cried, 
“Save me, 0 Dhagavan I Save me, 0 
Sugata 1 ’ Buddha asked Praknti, “0 
Cbaudflla maideu. what do you want the 
monk Auanda for ? ’ 

Praknti replied, “I want the venerable 
Ananda as my husband “ 

Buddha, “Have you been permitted by 
your parents to marry Aaanda ?" 

Praknti, '“I have been permitted, 0 
Bhngavan, I have been permitted, O 
Sugata • ’ 

Buddha, “Then let them signify their 
consent in my presence ’’ •• 

This interview led to the inevitable 
result. The Chandala maiden was ad- 
mitted to the Buddhist order as a bbiL- 
shufli (nun) But the news of the admis 
siou of an outcast ChandaUni created 
a sensation in the city of Sravasti, and 
the citizens, headed by Raja Prasenajit, 
flocked to Jetavana to know the reason 
why from the lips of the Bhagavat. 
Buddha then narrated the life history of 
Praknti in her previous birth 

On the Ganges once upou a time there 
lived a Raja of tbe Cbandalas named 
Tnsanku with many thousands of Chanda 
las In bis previous birth Tnsanku was a 
Brahman well versed in the Vedas and 
the subsidiary sciences In his present 
birth as a Chandala he still remembered 
the contents of those works TheChandala 
chief bad a son named Svrfulakarna to 
whom he imparted knowledge of tbe Vedas 
aud the subsidiary sciences At that time 
there uas a very learned Brahman named 
Fashkarasan who had received a pros* 
perous village named Utkata as a royal * 
gift Pushkarasan had a very handsome 
aud accomplished daughter named Pra- 
krit! One morning surrounded by a larae 
number of Cfaandalas Tnsanku went to 
Pushkarasan and said, ‘ Give your 
daughter Praknti to my son Sardulakarna 
as wile , I shall pay you as much money 
asiuJasuJia (present due to your family) 
as you think fit “ Enraged at this anda- 
mous proposal, Pushkarasan reminded 
Tnsanbn that no one, be he a Brahman. 
Kshatnya, Vaisya, Sudra, Chandala or 
Pukkasa, marries out of his own caste 
Tnsanka replied — 
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WT I 

tTS^lPBSn’I^ TT ^ T ?r»T t 

mn inrnrff^s^ i 

BTEVTP^’rra'V tt ^ i b»ti 

w ft snr« »rT5l »t i 

fimi Ki ^fiKt mifT wtfl%?T n 
snfi^T wttit ^ i 

5 fim »Tw>i n 

V 5 B» fT^T I 
KTi^ ^ »f|Pf 1 

»re^» Tft Tfff TT 1 w Tfir n ^c 

f<nT^ 7^ % 

ifrt" trr^frarirgffT^ •rrxf*^» vn^ fwrw* 
irn^^^a^rwTf*!” (Dtrjaradana, pp 
623 625) 

Sobstaace^There is no real dtS«reace 
between the Brabmaa caste and the other 
castes The Brahraaos and Cbaodelas 
are bora ID the same way The dead boay 
of a Brahman 13 as impare as that of a 
man oi aoT other caste Brahmas 
Ksbatnya, Vatsya and Sadra are mere 
names Knowing all these 'castes) to 
form one single (commnoit j), marry your 
daoghter Prahnti to my son Snrdula 
karna " 

Still more enraged at this Pasbkarasari 
explained the law oi intercaste lanuioaia) 
mamaire and the origin of the four varaas 
from diderent parts oi the body of Brahma 
Tnsanku’s reply is very intcrestiog A 
few extracts from it can only be giTeo 
here — 

5rr«T srat w\^nt i 
m *rTwTfiff4^i 
?f'e T »i i 

^ ^ xnmi eiuxtii mfin pj s 
sal WTS nisTfl «ia •nas i 

irtrrJ^rfk'enttt ifufirw u a b 
1 Sbe ^ walwrt n ifta'e «i i 

•t w aranT ^ -slrrin n i 

•ftteiras »irai«Ert n st i 

»ftvmtra siyiiqt eTfe7Tt»iae n u 


w w n ^tn 1 
WT^e%a (p. C2G). 


oaeifs k 1 *rn^ 

wY«n1 wtprsi ^msiVsqTjanrt siwnya nsn^k 
ajjT enalrfe ^irtirfe Wnlrfe flwm’tTjPr wrxn* 
efiift tfirn^’TOTlsf^ i »i ^ hat 

wj^Ia'IntwntTwra irera^ I tnfsarri asf«ra*n 


fwftt (p 627) 


Substance— The four castes are like dust 
halls made by little girls at play ard 
named curd, meat, ghi, &.r As such names 
can not transform dust into curd, gbi and 
meat, so names like Brahman, K«batriya, 
Vaisya. Sudra cannot transform men into 
diflercnt classes of being* “All men hate 
stniilar physical features So there are 
no bereditarv varieties among men Cow, 
bor<c, ass, came), deer, bird and otber 
kinds of animals bare diflerent physieal 
characteristics and babits Sneb varieties 
of charactemtics are not found amoDg 
men Therefore all meo belong to the 
same (caste) 

As 10 the last quoted danse and what 
follows ID the text so in the Pali Vesttba 
Sutta (No 35 of the Sntta Nipota) appeal 
IS made to comparative morphology to 
show that caste distioctions are nn^cienti 
fic Mr (now Lord) Chalmers writes — 


There ate osiocrout grotric aed fptciSc narks 
d silfigalsbing tbe seTeral graiics aed trees srotmt, 
tnolb* beasts b rds and Gibes , but tbeie Damerous 
Inatk* are sot fanad on men as on all other ] Ting 
creainres (he d slicctions betireeo man and man 
are >od iiduat not speciGc or generic . Herein 
Colans *>a* io accord siilb tbe eocclnsion of 
modern biolocuts that tht Autbropidat are repre 
sroted bj the single genns and species man —a 
eonclosoa stbich was tbe more remarkable Inas 
moch at the Siecident of colaar d d not tn deed 
Cotana ai ltd d trithio Jiriog memorr tbe cidieni 
of a free and. enlightened republic J K A S, 
199* P 346? 

The remarks contained in this dtsserta 
tion on cTste embodied in Pali and 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts arc based on 
observation of the physical features of men 
of diBerent castes In our own day on 
similar grounds— absence of difierentiating 
physical characteristics in diQerent castes 
— Mes&eld came to the conclusion that 
raraa or caste originated not from actual 
difiference of colour (varna) that is, of race, 
m diflercnt groups of men, but from 
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djfiereaces of occupation These texts 
al«o show that at the time of their com 
position the physical differences that 
originally distinguished the different 
castes* had practically disappeared m 
Aryavarta partly through the influence ol 
physical environment and partly throngh 
race mixture 

Now to return to our narrative, 
Tnsanku’s arguments demonstrating the 
fundamental unity of different castes 
softened Pushkarasari, who ultimately 
consented to give away his daughter 
Praknti to Sardulakarna In course of 
his further argumentation Trisanku named 
two well known Brahman sages of mixed 
parentage — Dvaipayana horn of the 
Nisada woman Kah and Rama (Parasu 
rama)born nf a Kshatnya mother Renuku 
(p 637) After narrating the story 
Buddha explained to the andience that at 
that time he himself was born as Trisanku, 
Ananda as Sardulakarna, Sanputra as 
Pushkarasari and Praknti, the Chandala 
maiden, as Pusbkarasan s daughter (p 
654) 

III 

Our third document, Di7ya7adaa{^ 
No 26 (Pamsupradina Avadana), is a 
historical romance When Vindusara, son 
of Chandragupta Maurya, (erroneously 
represented in out text as son of kmg 
Nanda), was reigamg at Pataliputra, a 
Brahman of tlie city of Champa had a 
beautiful daughter born to him about 

• Por the writer » views on the ong □ of caste tee 
The Jodo^iryaa Races pp 33 36 


whom the astrologers predicted that she 
would be married to a king and give l^irth 
to two sons one of whom would be the 
overlord of the four quarters of the earw 
and the other would renounce the world 
The Brahman took his daughter to the 
court and offered her to king Vindusara 
who sent her to the royal harem There 
other wives of the king grew jealous of her 
and assigned to her the duties of a barber 
In course of time Vindusara was pleased 
with the girl and requested her to ask for 
a reward The girl implored the king 
treat her as his wife The king replied, 
“You are a barber woman, I am kiog, 
Kshatnya Murdhabhisikta, how can I 
have intercourse with you The girl then 
told her story Vindusara made bet the 
chief queen and had by her two sons, 
Asoka and Vitasoka 4s Chandragupta 
Maurya “contracted marriage alliance 
with Seleukos Nikator, so there is nothing 
incredible in this story about his son 

It should be pointed out that Gautama 
Buddha was not a social reformer but tbe 
founder of a new order of monks in the re 
ermtment of which caste distinction was 
Ignored Buddha’s lay fol]owers(ltoasflkfl5) 
rematned what we should nowcali Hindus 
But these Buddhist tales, like some of tbe 
epic tales such as that of Santenu's marri 
age with Satyavati, sbov. that though in 
ancient India intercaste marriage was 
practised only by a minority, the majori 
ty that did not do so could not and would 
not stand m tbe way of the minority 

RAMAPRAsaD Chanda 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA 


K Y Tamhankar, B Ac 


ebtflv boltd nn ,»r ?*** *** 

‘ coanifT we find ihA prodoctf of lb' 

w«h ,t n ‘ “nil r.lB*ble • 

devtlopnj.nt Tl « riient “roVl.®rb’*n?'’‘’' **’'* 

foctortil wheib,r for 

tlon iotttnd of bel^ VenT o«, combO*! 


ImproTisg Ibe output and qua] t; of maoj Indian 
crops 

(Report of Ibc IndJAB lodosiiial CorozslMion.) 

I 

W RITERS on Agricultural Improve 
ment in India often ]o«e sight of 
the fact that the question of Agn 
cultural Improvement is not merely related 
to Scientific research alone, hut it largely 
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depends on the spread of education in ge 
□eral and agricultural education in par 
ticular, and on the rural economy of the 
country Research work is undoubtedly of 
first importance, as it hnags about new 
methods and new principles leading to 
the economic betterment of the cultivating 
classes But unless, there is the peasantry, 
who can understand those improvements 
and have the means to put them m prac 
tice the preaching of new principles would 
be of no avail It is therefore obvious 
that all the factors underlying the subject 
of Agricultural Improvement must be 
taken into account It is difficnlt to say 
which of them is of the greatest impor 
tance , and a scheme, which contemplates 
the handling of any one of these, without 
a cousideratioii of the other two, cannot 
be said to be complete It may be that all 
the three factors-cannot be easily solved 
at the same time Perhaps it may be very 
diiBcnltto effect any economic change in 
the condition of the rural popnlation all 
at once Whatever difBcnlties there may 
be, they m no wvy minimise their impor 
tance With this great principle before us 
we are sot in a position to say that lo 
India at least the three factors have re 
cetred equal coosideratton while research 
work has been going on apace, education 
18 lagging considerably beliiad aod rural 
economy remains untouched except for the 
small amount of work done by co operative 
Societies Simnltaneons advancement a 
Ionian these lines is extremely desirable 
if any real work m the direction of Agn 
cultural Improvement is to be accom 
plisbed 

It is proposed to treat the subject under 
three heads (1) Improvement m Crops 
(2) AgncuUurnl Education , (3) Rural Eco 
nomy We shall take op the subject of 
scieotific research first, as substantial 
work has been done by the Imperial as 
well as the Provincial Departments of 
Agnculture 

IsirRovEMEsT IN Crops and Scientific 
Research 

Stray attempts were made to improve 
Indian cotton, in the first quarter o*’ the 
nineteenth century in the cotton growing 
tracts Foreign ranetves of cotton were 
freely introduced without attention to 
their climatic requirements and it i9 no 
wonder that these early attempts ended 
in fulurc It must be noted here that 


these attempts were made by Government, 
not of their own initiative but through 
the outside pressure brought to bear, 
by Cnghsh merchants at Home As no 
thing substantial was achieved, it would 
foe useless to give a detailed account of 
wbat was being done in several provinces 
The idea of the formation of a Department 
of Agriculture was first conceived as far back 
as 1869 after the disastrousfamine in Ben 
gal and Orissa m 1866 More famines were 
however required in other tracts of India, 
to convince the authorities both in India 
and in England, of the imminent necessity 
ol Agncultural Improvement m India 
The Famine Commision of 1880 laid down 
a scheme for the formation of Provincial 
Departments of Agnculture In 1881, 
the Government of India 'decided to post 
pone Agricultural Improvement, until the 
scheme of a^icultural enquiry had been 
completed’ The arnval of Ur Voelckerin 
India in 1889 marks an important phase 
of Agricultural Improvement m India 
The publication of his ‘Agricultural Im 
provement lo India generally indicated 
broad lines of improvement Not only did 
it dispel the erroneous ideas of some men 
m England ond in India who bad a very 
poor estimation oi the agricultural 
methods followed here, but it also strong 
ly pointed out the defects aftd the ways 
of improrement to those who were too 
conservative to observe them 'The im 
portance of Dr % oelcker s book is very 
great, and it bos deservedly occupied a 
high place in the agncultural publications 
bunog on Indian agnculture No one 
interested in Indian agnculture should fail 
to make a entical study of the work 

It was not however until the appoint 
ment of Mr Mollison as Director General 
ol Agncultore in 1901, that Government 
seemed to take up the subject senously 
Whatever may be the failures of Lord Cur- 
loo m India he did one very useful work, 
m that, that he gave a great impetus to 
the scientific work lu agnculture, by or 
gaumngthe Imperial Department of Agn 
culture, and he instilled a new life into the 
Provincial Departments of Agnculture 
Provincial Colleges of Agnculture were 
started, to produce men who would go to 
the rural tracts and serve as a nucleus of 
Agncultural Improvement, and also to 
provide men fit to take up the work of 
'mentific research 

Pnoftothe year 1901, serious atten 
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tion cannot be said to have been given to improvement must be followed As a 
agricultural improvement, m the various careful study of all indigenous varieties in 
provinces, as the Directors were also every province was thought very neces 
saddled with the work of Land Record A sary, it was soon undertaken and an 
mass ot information and statistics were Imperial Cotton Specialist was appointed 
collected by those ofBcers , and it cannot The following are, some of the Deshi 
be said to be useless work, though it has types of cotton Broach, Kumpta,' 
^e^y little to do with research work in Oomra, Bengal, Karunganui, etc, the 
agnculture The need of whole time length of staple varying from Vi" to V' 
Directors of Agriculture was soon brought The outturn of cotton in mdtain 1913 
home, and they were then freed of the re\e was estimated at about 5,913,000 bales of 
nue work Without further going into fur 400 lbs each Out of these the yield of 
ther details of organization of Provincial long stapled varieties was about 500,000 
departments of agnculture, let us briefly bales or about jV the total outturn of 
review the work, so far done bv these cotton lo India In the same year about 


departments 

As mentioned before, cotton was the 
first crop that attracted the attention of 
Government Wheat was the next crop, 
and jute and other fibre crops, oil seeds, 
indigo, sugarcane and rice stand in des 
cending order It is natural that the 
export crops should be taken up first, aa 
it is m the interests of both the buyers and 
the producers 

Cotton 

Of the total cultivated area in India, 
more than 6 p c is under cotton, and this 
IS likely to increase m consonance with 
the increasing world demand for cotton 
As mentioned before, early efforts were 
mainly directed to the introduction of 
exotic varieties, in Bombay, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and Madras Expe 
rience has shown that that is not the 
only method of improvement. Selection, 
hybridization, improved methods of culti 
vation, play a more important part, than 
what IS usually understood, in the im 
provement of any crop Climate and 
water supply also determine the suitabi 
lity of a new vanety Dharwar American, 
Cawnpore Amcncan, Upland Georgian, or 
Bun, Cambodia, and Egyptian are the 
instances, of exotic varieties, that have 
achieved some success and have become 
established in parts of Bombay, United 
Provinces Central Provinces, Madras and 
Sindh respectively All these varieties 
have longer staple and finer texture than 
those of indigcnoos varieties in those 
provinces Though the avenge yield of 
m Cgypt and America is 450 lbs 
* 2001hs , itisconsiderably less in India 
Mr Molli«on in Bombay first pointed 
wuL that exotic varieties were generally 
un'uiitcd to the cUmatic conditions of 
Indio, ami therefore new methods of 


2,900 000 bales of cotton were exported 
bringing m about 40 crores of rupees to 
the country Japan is the largest buyer 
of all foreign countries Most of the coun 
tries require long stapled cotton, and the 
supply IS chiefly provided by America 
‘An increase of a penny a pound m the 
value of cotton produced in 14,000,000 
acres, which grow the short stapled 
varieties at present, would yield over 6 
crores of rupees justifying aimily the 
immediate expenditure proposed ' This 
will show how vast the field for research 
work, there is, for the Agncultural Depart 
ment Mr Mackenoa in bis ‘Agriculture 
in India’ says, ‘The small cultivator re 
quires and is content with little and so 
long as he can get the necessary minimum 
without undue exertion, he is not likely, 
willingly at all events to undertake more 
laborious cultivation, unless the advan 
tages are beyond doubt ’ But where these 
advantages have been clearly brought to 
hts notice, the Indian cultivator has not 
been slow to take up new varieties of seed 
or new methods of cultivation Expe 
nence has shown that cultivators have 
willingly responded to the call of Agncnl 
tural departments m Bombay, and Berars 
to accept selected seed of cotton ’ 

So far, much work has been done iti 
Bombay in popularising Broach cotton m 
Uharwar and supplying selected seed to 
cultivators in Gojerat and Khandesh In 
the Southern Mnrhatta country, Kumpta 
IS chiefly grown and there is, 1 believe 
much room for improvement In Central 
Provinces a local variety-white flowered 
roKum— has hecn selected and developed 
and selected seed is supplied to cultwa 
tors In the United Provinces nnd Madras 
wo« on similar hoes 1ms been 
with success 
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The spread of long stapled Taneties 
will always depend on. the water sapply, 
which can only be assared by the coastmc 
tton of canals Black cotton sod tracts 
hare mostly to 'depend on precanons 
rainfall dnnag a season of three to fonr 
months and consequently the plants are 
scanted, with few balls, and the yield is 
poor Costly manores are thus one of 
qaestion, and the tillage is also not quite 
satisfactory The holdings are too small 
to enable a farmer to have his own pair of 
bullocks in many cases, and the never 
dying Knnda and Hariali render inter 
culture inefiective 

The question of cotton improTement 
cannot be fully solved by introducing a 
new variety, or giving selected seed to 
cultivators The difSculties of the farmer 
must be carefully studied, and the means 
of taking the fullest advantage of the 
preachings of the Agricultural Department 
mast be bronght within his reach So 
long as the Agricultural Departmeot 
concerns itself with one side of thequestioo 
only, the larmer’s problem will remain 
nnsolred 


Wreit 

•ffin crop occupies nearly 10 p c of 
the total cultivated area of India, and 
np to 6 mtlhon tons of wheat are exported 
to foreiga countries As an exporter 
of wheat, India ranks third but the 
outtara ot wheat per acre la India is only 
abont one third of that in England The 
principal defects of Indian wheat ate (1) 
\Veak straw, Low yield (3) Susceptibi 
lity to rust-disease And besides these the 
diversity of seasons acts as a great bio 
drance to the spread of any one variety of 
the selected type, throughout the couotry 
As to the milling qualities, experts lo 
Eugland have expressed that there are 
many types m India, quite soitedtotbe 
Bogfisb Market ^ 

As m the case of cotton foreign rust 
resisting vaneties did not prove snetess 
ful in India These varieties which were 
mostly Australian and required a long 
season for maturity, could not withstand 
the hot dry winds of March m the plains 
of India Greater snccess however was 
attained by introduang suitable vaneties 
from one province into another province 
Wheat from the Uniteu Provinces was 
introduced into the Southern Shan States 
and the MazafTarnagar vanety into Bom 


bay, Smdh But greatest success will be 
achieved, it is hoped, by the new types of 
wheat, that are being evolved at Pnsa, by 
Mr and Mrs Howard, on Mendelian lines 
Mr Mackenna says 

'So far as one can predict the citabllshmcet 
tbroaahoot India of these Poia wheat is the solo 
tiOQ pf the ImprOTemeat of Ind an wheat. It has 
been calcQlated that a safe estimate of the gain to 
Ind an wheat growers if the crop were replaced bj 
vaticties 1 ke Pnsa would be rnpees 15 per acre pec 
year The rate at which extens on will (alee place 
will depend on the eScieaey of prorlociat organ sa 
tons for fnsli traUun. tn Tiew of the faronr 
With which these wheats bare been recelred and the 
cordial ctvoperation of pror ncial oScers it is a 
modest estimate to assume that In the course of a 
very few rears the area onder Pnsa wheats will 
reach at feast ivre m Uloa acres This means an 
tocreaee m the near future in the ralne of the agri 
caitaral prodnee of India of TaO lacs of rnpees or 
fire m llioo pounds 

SDGAHC4\E 


India 19 the largest sugarcane growing 
country in the world, the total acreage 
under sugarcane being 2 659 800 in 1913 
14 In spite of the enormous quantity of 
gur produced 10 tbe country, the imports 
of foreigo sugar bad reached tbe figure of 
800000 tons costiug about 15 crores of 
rupees b*/ere the World war In 1913 14, 
tbe outtnru ol gur was estimated at 
abont 3 428,000 tons Besides thisquao 
titv, 150,000 tons were expected from 
palm trees Thus the total quantity of 
got and sugar required for i-onsomption is 
about 3,578 000 tons The average yield 
ot gur per acre m India is 1 2 tons while 
lu other sugarcane growing countries in 
the world it is more than 3 tons per acre 
lu Bombay It is 3 1 tons and in parts of 
Madras the same figure IS reached Now, 
if tbe average yield of gur per acre could 
be increased m India the total yield would 
be 82 000 000 tons, i e , more than double 
tbe quantity of gur and sugar required 
for botne-consumption , so that India will 
be able to export 3 600 000 tons of raw 
sugar annually, bringing nearly 65 croresl 
of rupees to Indian cultivators! On the I 
contrary, owing to the very low yield of 
gur per acre, India is actually losing 
80 crores of rupees every year These 
figures will give an idea of tbe enormous 
possibilities of improvement and the vast 
economic advantages that would anse 
therefrom The deterrent factors however 
are many Sufficent water supply and 
the necessary rapital are the first rtqni 
sites of a crop like sugarcane The first is 
wanting m some tracts while the second 
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IS needed everywhere The report of the 
lodian Industrial Commission says that 

the obstacles in the way of increasing local pro 
dactioo lie malaly is the poor type ofcaae and the 
inferior coltural methods m the principal cane areas 
the United Provinces Bihar Bengal and the Punjab 
nod la the very small holdings on which cane is 
grown with the conseqnent Impossibility of seeanng 
the regnlar supply for a modern cane factory 

la Bombay, Bengal, and the United 
Provinces the Agricultural departments 
paid early attention to cane cultivation 
And the introduction of iron mills is due to 
the eSorts of the officers of Agricultural 
Departments The Manjri sugarcane ex- 
perimental station m Bombay has done 
valuable work In the United Provinces, 
the Hadi process of sugar manufacture 
seemed for a time to have a great future 
before it, but the hopes have not been 
realised The great obstacles in the cane 
cultivation are want of heat and water in 
Northern India, while in the South water 
supply falls short of the requirements In 
the former case, the difficulty can begot 
over by introducing varieties suited to the 
tract, while extension of canals and the 
use of pumping machmery wiK help coo 
siderably to reduce the want of water 
supply 

The red rot disease also acts as a great 
hindrance to the extension and successful 
cultivation of this crop, and m Hading out 
new varieties susceptibility to this disease 
must be carefully guarded agaiust In this 
connection the work of Dr Barber is being 
watched with interest m Madras In 
Java, disease resisting varieties were pro 
duced by cross fertilization , and work on 
Similar lines is being carried on by Dr 
Barber Work of this nature requires 
years of patience and experimenting to 
produce substantial results Manuring 
and Careful cultivation play a very im 
portant part m the production of cane as 
m the case of other crops The cultivation 
of sugarcane in the canal areas of Bombay 
stands very high, the warmth of the 
chmate b'lnga natural advantage there 
Addra to this owing to the shrewdness of 
the Deccaoi Kunbi who rarely fails to 
observe tlie requirements, tnanurial as well 
crops, cane cultivation 
in the Deccan stands as model, and com 

?n "omrA"’"' “■ <=■>”■■ 

nmoant of good 
rcrannstobc done m connection with 
mnnufactnee of gar The iron milU 


are no doubt superior to old wooden or 
stone nulls But the extraetion of mice 
by a power driven mill is still higher than 
that, obtained by a bullock driven iron 
mill Power mills will certainly give one 
per cent of gur more than the ordinary 
iron mills The total loss to the country 
caused by the wasteful methods of 
facture nearly amounts to 60,900,000 
rup“es, annually The installation of 
power mills in cane growing tracts is a 
matter of first importance, and the agn 
cultoral departments will be doing an 
immense amount of good, by encouraging 
tbe installation of power mills 

The estimate of loss, just given above, 
wiU*be seen to be a moderate one, because 
the report of the Industrial Commission 
savs ‘where these small power-driven 
mills have been introduced, it Has been 
definitely established that they have 
increased tbe value of the product from a 
given acre of land by from 23 to 30 per 
cent ’ 

Macbinerv and better cultivation mean 
more capital, which is becoming an ever 
increasing want in India The Indian 
cultivator, who is notoriously debt ridden, 
has very httle to invest for the prbstnt 
requirements of agriculture, and it is out 
of the question for tbe present, that ne wiU 
be able to invest more Manuring is also 
becoming more costly and great difficulty 
is experienced in canal areas, in obtaining 
snfficient supplies of concentrated manures 
Chemical manures are destined to play 
an important roll in agriculture, and 
unless means are devised to manufacture 
them in the country, it will go very hard 
with Indian cultivators to buy them from 
foreign countries 

Appendix C, to the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission gives a detailed 
occouot of the present state of the sugar 
industry of India, and the conclusions 
therelrom are not very hopefnl Man to 
man the Indian cultivator is not inferior 
to his foreign brother but so long as.he is 
unable to invest more in agricnlture tbe 
talk of improvement will be a cry m the 
wilderness 

Oln-SERDS 

The export trade of India in oil seeds is 
very large nearly amounting to 23 crores 
of rupees annually The following table is 
taken from the report of the Indian Indns 
trial Commission 
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Crops Area m ^ aloe of export 


- 000, acres Rs 000 

1913 14 191314 

Castor Not shown separately 20,500 

Copra „ 16 506 

Cotton 15,844 21,231 

Groandout 463 48,814 

Linseed 2,268 66 871 

Rape and Mastard 4,0t-3 44,737 

Sesamutn 4 278 2i,043 

Total non essential 
Oils, exclnding copra 

and cotton 14 658 275 006 

Considering tbe -ralne of exports 
Linseed stands first, Groandout second 


and Rape and Mustard third, white the 
order is rcTcrse, regarding the acreage 
nodereach oJ the three crops, excepting 
gronndnnt which stands third 

As to tbe work of tbe Agncoltaral 
Departments the report of the I I Com 
tnision says 

'Little fa«< been done bitberto b; tbe orer banleoed 
Amicnltneal DepaetToeot lo ttnproie tbe toenl tspe* 
eiod predoeiae plant* oe to larotijjate (be eondlUon 
tindei ttbieboiTit foentd In tbe teeat tbe lottboi)* 
of oilcttraetion hare beta equallr neglected and we 
recommend tbat the (mpottant matter tbootd be 
eisrained bj tbe expert* who we hope will be 
arailableln the future 

Let it not, liowerer be denied to tbe 
credit of the Agncaltaral Department, that 
foreign disease resisting ranetiesof gronnd 
not have been lotrodaced in parts of India, 
while 10 Sanaa it has b’cocae a crop of 
considerable icaportaoce, bringing pros 
penty to those tracts, which are mostly 
unsnited to any other crop As regards 
Linseed nothing seems to hare been done 
by the D*patttneat,aa<l Rape and Mustard 
hare the same tale to tell It will be 
thus seen that this important field remains 
yet anexplored No one doubts tbe possi 
bihties of improrement, as in tbe case of 
other crops Let us hope that the AgneuI 
tore Department will soon bestir itself and 
undertake this importaot branch of work 

The following are the lines of work 
in this respect — 

(1) Sdection of hardy and better 
yielding varieties, sailed to the climatic 
cooditioas of the tract (2) Cross fertihza 
tion on Mendelian lines to produce the 
Teqnired characters (Q) Introduction of 
new varieties from foreign countries (4) 
Manorial requirements to be carefallj 
stadieJ and means to be devised to meet 
them (5) Proper rotation of crops, 
which IS of coasiderable importance in 
7614-6 


agncuUural economy A Rinnt variety 
of sunflower 13 grown In Southern Russia 
on thousands of acres, yielding an excellent 
oil like safflower oil We do not knoo. if 
this plant IS grown anywhere in India 
for oil 

Along with the qnestion of oilseed 
crops, the qnestion of oil-extraction also 
deserves special attention from an indns 
tnal as welt as agricultural point of view 
Oil cakes are being now largely used as 
manore. and the demand mil go on m 
creasing with tbe extension of canals 
The oil industry in India is stiU very back- 
warf], through want of capital and 
technical skill It is time for capitalists 
to take up the industry, and ♦he new 
Department of Industry should spare no 
pains to help these ventnres 

lodian soils are notoriously deficient in 
phosphates and tbe drain is growing every 
year, without recoperation Consequently, 
the yield of gram or oil seed is very poor, 
and the quality is far inferior in India 
Now It IS a well known fact thatpbospbaN 
es are highly important in tbe building of 
bodies of animals It therefore goes with 
out saying that tbe population, living oa 
food poor 10 phosphorus should be weak , 
both ID body and intellect It is therefore 
extremely necessary that tbe phosphates 
should be returned to the soil, by using 
oil cakes, as manure This is only possible 
it Oil mills worked by power are scattered 
orer the country, and only oil is exported 
to foreign countries It would not be too 
much to say that it b'hoves Government 
to help this industry by advice as well as 
by guidance and it would he a material 
help for th“ solution of the problem of 
manure supply in India 
Rice 

This crop occupies thirty five per cent 
of the total cultivated area in India 
About nine pec cent of the totalproduction 
IS available for export, the value amount 
ing to 27 crorts of rnpe*s If we deduct 
from this figure, the value of the Burma 
nee, which amounts to 21 crores the 
remaining six crores is the value of India’s 
nee export Burma is the greatest nee 
ptodaciog coHQtry in th* world, and India 
has to import nee from Burma, to tbe 
value of about seven crores of rupees 
annually , and it is feared that she will 
have to import more nee, as the area 
under export crops, other than gram, 
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goes on increasing as in the case ot Bengal, 
wherejute has supplanted rice, and Bengal 
now cannot satisfy the demand for nee 
As an important staple crop, Agricul 
tural D‘partments ought to have under, 
taken it for research and improvement 
very long ago As an export crop it may 
not cornpete with cotton or wheat, but as 
a food crop, it occupies a high place Mr 
Mackenna pleads that “it is probably dne 
to the magnitude and complexity ot the 
subject that little progress has so far been 
made ’’ If the task is difficult or complex, 
why should it not be handled with re 
doubled energy ’ 

Improvement and specialization of 
varieties of maize have been successfully 
achieved in the United States of America, 
and work on similar lines may be under 
taken in India It is largely a work of 
botanists, having a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of Plant breeding Dr Hugo 
Da Vries whorecently brought this subject 
into prominence, has very clearly indicated 
the lines on which a work of this nature 
may be earned on In the selection of 
varieties of rice, the nutritive value must 
always be taken into consideration Un 
like wheat, rice is not subject to auy dire 
fungoid disease Insects however do enor 
mous damage to the nee crop every year 
There are hundreds of varieties of nee, 
each having a special character Toese 
characters must be studied aud th“ desired 
combination may b* effected by cross 
fertilization Varieties only useful lor 
starch must b* isolated, as in the case of 
maiz“ in America Higher nutritive value, 
productivity aud fineness are the irapor 
tant characters, in the selection of varieties 
for human consumption 

In many parts of India, cultivation of 
nee stands in direct need of improvement 
Transplanting of seedlings IS more econo 
mical than broad casting of seed as 
considerable amount of seed is saved Mr 
Clouston’s work in Central Provinces has 
effected considerable improvem“nt in this 
respect Rice b*mg an acquatic plant, the 
use of chemical manures will always 
remain limited, as there is the danger of 
the manure b»mg altogether washed 
away In Bombay perhaps, experiments 
on nee were undertaken long before 
eiperxmcnts is 
to find a substitute for rab burning, which 
considered very essential by coltivators 
preparing the seed bed But the practi” 


IS a nmsauce to the adjoining forests, ‘be 
cause cultivators collect leaves and small 
brauches of forest trees for rab burning 
Experiments, in this connection have 
revealed many facts which were not under- 
stood before Rab burning is useful in three 
ways (1) it acts as a manure , (2) it 
liberates plant and improves the physical 
properties of the seed bed , (3) it ktUa 
harmful organisms in the soil This parti 
cnlar cas“ has been given here simply to 

show that agricultural practices in India 

cannot be discarded as useless and based 
on traditions 

Green manuring perhaps will be of more 
use in the case of rice , in parts of Madras, 
Dhencha or wild indigo has come to be 
used as a green manure and in part of 
Bombay ‘sann’ has been found to be con- 
siderably useful as a green manure for rice 

Jute, Indiqo and other crops ‘ 

Up to the discovery of synthetic Indigo, 
natural indigo had a very important 
place in the exports of India But in 1897 
the artificial product gave a rude shock 
to the indigo cultivation in India, and the 
area under this crop has been gradually 
declining In India, Bihar occupies the 
foremost place, in Indigo cultivation In 
Madras, it has greatly declined, while in 
Bombay, the area under indigo is negli 

g ble in Bihar, most of the planters are 
uropeans, and up to date methods are 
employed in the manufacture of the dye 
stuff In 1903 one of the planters visited 
Java, and brought with him the seed of 
the variety grown there This variety 
which came to be known as Java indigo 
proved a success in Bihar and the area 
under the crop rapidly increased Later 
oo, however, the crop was attacked by an 
insect pest, and the plants also did not 
flourish well, owing to defective physical 
condition of the soil both these difficulties 
have now b-en removed, and the work of 
selecting better types is going on at Pusa 
Indigo IS a leguminous plant, and 
the nodules on the roots contain bacteria 
which assimilate free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere In order to supply the 
required air, inter culture is necessary, and 
water logging is extremely harmful The 
amount of indican or colouring matter 
m the leaves, depends on the development 
ofbactena in the root nodules In this 
copnection, it would be interesting to try 
inoculation of soils, deficient in bacteria 
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Medonotknow. if it has beea tried at 
Pasa, but the experiment is worth the 
attention of those engaged m research 
work With all the desired improrements 
both in the culttvation and manufacture 
of indigo, It IS a question, nhether natural 
indigo will ever regain its former position 
JCT£ 

Of recent years, Jute, the principal fibre 
crop of Bengal and Assam, has attracted 
considerable attention, as it has become 
a menace to the rice crop, the average 
area under crop being about three miUion 
acres Jute is exported to the United 
Kmgdom,Germany, France, and the United 
States of America to the value of about 
thirty crores of rupees There are lute 
mili^ at Calcutta, where gunny cloth is 
manufactured Last year, these mills 
cleared more than seven crores as net 
profit 1 Id the United Kingdom, Dundee is 
the chief place of jute manufacture The 
increasing number of mills at Calcutta 
has greatly diminished the importance of 
Dundee. The Jute industry in Calcutta 
IS entirely m the hands of EoropeaB 
merchants 

Scientific work on Jute dates from the 
appointment of Mr Finlon as fibre 
expert in 1904 In 1905 Mr Piolow 
toured throughout India, and he found 
that ]ute could be grown, in Burma, N 
Bihar and Assam Since 1905, the work 
of selection of jute varieties has been 
goiDg on and better types have been 
separated 

Manunal experiments have shown that 
cow-dnog IS the best manure for jute Oil 
cakes and green manure are also advan. 
tageons Government have come to know 
the danger of any rise in the cultivation 
of jute in Bengal, and attempts are being 
made tn obtain increased yield of jute 
From 1872 to 1913, the area under jute 
has been trebled , and if this goes ou at 
the same rate, the people of Bengal will 
have to depend for food gram on Burma 
This IS not at all desirable and Government 
should not fail to take timely measures to 
put a stop to the increase in area 

There are vanous other kinds of fibre 
plants in India, but none perhaps is of 
any coosiderabte importaoce Sana 
(crotalaria juueor) and Ambadi (Hibis 
cos cannabints) are fibre crops grown lu 
Bombay and Aladras Stsal hemp is 
another fibre plant, growing in places of 


moderate rainfall In the Deccan it is 
extensively grown as a hedge plant It 
however deserves better treatment, and if 
waste lands are planted with sisal hemp, 
the money invested would be returned 
with profits 

Insect Pests and Diseases 

These are very common throughout 
lodia Mr Leiroy the first Imperial 
Bntomologist at Pusa, has done much 
spadework He has laid down the lines 
on which future workers should do their 
work Life histones and habits of insects 
must first be studied , without a know 
ledge of which it is impossible to suggest 
remedies or preventive measures Valuable 
work has been done during tbe last fifteen 
years in tbis respect. It has been demons, 
trated to cultivators that insect pesfs 
can be prevented or destroyed, and they 
are not the scourge of Heaven, sent for 
the destruction of crops, and consequently 
beyond control 

It has been estimated that damage, 
amounting to nearly fiftjr crores of rupees, 
IS done every year by insect pests This 
at once shows tbe gravity of tbe work , 
the magnitude and complexity of the 
works, however, are proportionately 
greater It requires years of patient work, 
and careful study, to bring about tangible 
results 

Diseases Enormous damage is done 
to crops every year by .different kinds of 
Fnngoid and Bacterial diseases Red 
rot of sugarcane, Rustofwheat, Smut of 
Jwar, and Tikka disease of groundnut are 
examples of diseases, causing considerable 
damage to the crops, they attack Some 
of these diseases are such, that th^ can* 
not be detected before they have finished 
their work In such cases, preventive 
measures are more useful Smut of Jwar 
can be best prevented by steeping the seed 
in a solution of copper sulphate Jn the 
case of groundnut, disease resis tiug 
varieties have been introduced, and the 
cultivation has rapidly revived The work* 
of the mycologist has thus been ofimmense 
practical use to cultivators 

With regard to tbe remedial measures, 
it must be remembered that they must be 
adopted oa the whole of the affected area , 
otherw ise, they would not be successful 
The difficulty is enhanced lU a country like 
India, where the majority of holdings are 
small, and farmers are not acquainted 
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with modern scientific methods of treat* 
meiit The farmer must clearly understand 
that he would not only himself sufier loss, 
if he remained inactive, and did not use 
remedial measures lu time, but he would 
also be inflicting injury on bis neighbours’ 
crops, by allowing his own farm to be a 
breeding place of insect pests and diseases 
Lectures accompanied by demonstrations 


are of more practical use, than issuiQS 
printed leaflets, which he does not under' 
stand on account of his illiteracy. 

This then IS a brief review, so 'far aS 
merely the crops are concerned, of what 
has been done, and wbat yet remains to 
be done In the next part of the article 
it is proposed to deal w ith the educational 
side of Agricultural Improvement 


WILLIAM ARCHER’S “INDIA AND THE FUTURE” 

By LajpatRai 


H induism »» a vast gea of beliefs and doctriaes, 
customs and taaaaers \vhich have been 
developing growing and accumulating to the 
course of milleniums Hinduism existed when there 
was uo civilisatioQ 10 Europe long before the dawa 
of bittory it flourisbed when Greece and Rome were 
at the zenith of their glor; it is alive now and 
hopes to thrive and live tu the future It is not a 
religion but a tvstem It is not a creed but a mode 
ol thought It allows an amount of Individual 
freedom in thought the like of which is not known 
to anj other religious irstem of the world It gives 
absolute freedom of worship to ever; tudividual 
according to his owu taste belief and development 
Its moral stondatds are estraordioanl; elastic 
its ethical code is suited to the soelol and lutellecloal 
evolution of the varions groups for which its provi 
sioos are raeaut Us laws, rules aod comraauds are 
not of universal application , nor do the; stand good 
for all eternlt; Hinduism is extraordioarit; flexible 
changing adaptive and progressive It has 
sustained a population of fauodreds of milliool for a 
period of thousands of ;ears and Is not known 
to have borrowed a single idea or article of faith 
ftom the ouisVie Up till tbe 5tb ctatnt; w c , st 
reigned snprene throngh the length and breadth of 
India and even in some countries beyond its borers 
About that time it gave birth to another system of 
thought, since known as Buddhism, which over 
flowed Its boundaries and influenced practically the 
whole of Alla Lust West North and South 

Up to the rise of Boddhtsm Hmdnism believed 
only )n ideas and not in the names ot the persotiali 
ties who gave out these ideas Its culture was more 
impersonal than personal Hence the foci, that 
posterity doev not know the names of those who 
composed the \ edai and the llpanishads, o» of those 
phloso d'ffereot schools of IliDda 

t ?” Hinduism Out 

of ihon"ht ** «“ }“'^<P«odeol aysicm 


the .no.lern rel g.oL •2d'’“,‘oc,ai%Vac”ic«,'‘orthJ 
Hindus bear the math of l!udjb.st« thought bit ^ 


a deflaite creed it disappeared from India more tbad 
a thousand years ago 

It 19 generally admitted by scholars that Hindo 
lamhasoot borrowed anything worth mentionlnff 
from the ootside, yet the Biadns developed a liters 
ture and a system of thoogbt which contain 
their bosom some of the best, the most elevatinfl> 
roost npliftlng end the most lovlgorating Idj®* 
kaowo to the world Many a scieotiSc trnth redi* 
covered by Europ* within the last 600 years w&* 
kaown to the early Hindus They were the SrSt 
to develop a system of medicine, a system Ci 
notation and many more things, upon which the 
great ediflee of modern civilization has been coni 
tructed They were early to discover that the earth 
moved round the sun and was not flat 

Hindu literature Is as vast extensive and inaetef 
roinateas Hindsism itself Speaking historically, it 
IS a growth of at least 5000 years li not more 
Within this period there was noCa day perhaps when 
something was not composed These 5000 years of 
the life ot Hinduism may be divided into three periods 
that of growth stagnation and decay It is ratbrc 
difficult to say that it was ever stagnant From the 
period of growth and progress it started at once to 
decay By decay we mean comparative decay 
vigour of tbougbt and ideas, tetfala dtgentTaty 
coDCeptioo and a vast corruption of practice The 
last period is a carious mixture of sonodness and 
unsonndness Alongside of the most fancifnl raythO 
logy the most absnrd and seemingly ridicaloU* 
stones of the origin and progress of the world, the 
most pernicious and sometime even revolting practice* 
In religion, floQiished the most elevating and nphft 
log ideas and the purest and noblest conceptions of 
life both fae^ and hereafter* Thns in course of time, 
Illndutsm has come to be a sea of varying and some 
times conflicting beliefs and customs and practice* 
\cttthas managed to maintain Us loitiptss and 
pnritT, without diminution or abbreviation In this 
apparent conflict, and chaos however, there Is ® 
certain unity of idealism and also a certain 
uniformity of practice which distinguishes it from 
other rel gious systems of the world The period of 
decay has now ended and lUndnlsm is once more oo 
theupward course A new life has sprung up , new 
Uood IS courting in Ut veins The old dried up bone* 
arc being re invigorated and stregtbened The whoir 
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conatrr is slire mth tisocoos tbooght and tbc 
coaotrj 19 riogmg mtb criea of reTiraf, reforio and 
rfconstfoetioo. 

A9 w<tb Bladaitm, to with Biada Ltttratare 
Dariag th« coa'se of ceatnrics, ladlan littrainre 
has nadtrgooe a canons process of accatBalatioo 
boios of the best ptodncts of the period of growth 
aod progress base beeo pollnted b; sabseqneot 
additions and laterpolatioos This it partKO 
larlf trae of the Epics aod the Codes The Mababba 
rata, which now contaias orer 100 000 lines is be 
liesed to haseangiaalljconsiitedonlj of 10,000 hae* 
The ItamajaDa also, has been tampered with, 
thoash sot to that extent The latest rescentioot of 
the Epics are placed somewhere lO the first lea 
eentnrics of the Cbristlas era, wfaeo Hiodnisai was 
fast treading tbe path of decliee The same map be 
said of tbe Code of Maao, the latest edition of which 
19 said to bare been eonipiled in abont 200 A 0 let 
there is hardtp aspthisg Itt Hisdo litetatuec, and 
Uiodn mjthologp. which does oat find some bind of 
parallel in the literatnre aad mjthologp of other 
nations of the world— we mean nations which eonat. 

Tbe Biadn Commaaitr, too. Is tbe on- eomeotioitp 
of its size in the world, liriag In one coontcp nnder 
one denominational nomenclature It loclades witbin 

and social crolntuio, from tbe most ptlmitiee to tbe 
moat modem In their mental and moral eqoipment 
Under the eircmnstances it fs so wooder that « 
lorogD itadent can find ao/thin; he Is loohiog for 
to praise or damn fodia and its cirilisatioo, in 
Indian Ittsratare and Ind’SB l‘f< It alt depends oo 
the point of rlew, with which be starts, or on the 
first Impressions his mind reeeires It It tbasonder 
itaadable wbf India— a etndp of Indian hteratnee 
and tndiaa conditions— Irares sneh entirely difierent, 
eometiffles dlametneallr opposing Impressions on the 
minds of different foreign etnaeoti A critic has 
ample, more than ample, oatentl from which to 
select, to prore that India is a “barbarons” coonttp, 
nnSt to associate with the “dsllised’ coootries of 
tbe world oo terms ofsqnalitr The proselrtUing 
missioBsiT and tbe sopcrior imperialist, both find 
coough tndence to base their coedesaatios of Hmdu 
religion and Klndn life Tfaej pick np what soits 
tbeit respeetise themes. Eeeo a rstiooebst aud a 
scientific coqclrer finds plentj which is “resoltiog' 
to his sense of “propnet;, deeenej and right ’ n bile 
condemning and criticisiDB India, these critics Igooie. 
rather forget for a moraeot, thefaistorj of tbe rest 
ofthe world, and the IiCeratnres of other nations 
Tbe^ jndge India bp ahsointelj modern standards 
and finding a good deal there, which is below tbe 
highest and tbe best of these standards, they pro- 
Donnee an nofaeorable eerdict aod think they base 
destfojed a hydra beaded monster If India were 
poUtmallj free, and (canoolcally self regnUted, snob 
a condemnation, bowerer wholesale or sweeping, 
wontd not matter much In fact the chances are 
that It wonld not be indnlged too often, for fesr of 
' harttogtbetoSttptibibUeSofMpemrfaltommaaity . 
Bat as It IS, India is neither polieicsliy tree, nor 
economicallr scU regnlated, and most o| this fault 
finding and dissection of Indtari tfaongfat, Indian 
life and Indian literatnre has an nltenor inotiTe 
behind It This motise may be eonicions or nocons- 
ciOBS , bnt to long assneb critics mast insist on India 
being poIitKally and economically controlled from 
wltbont, by men of tbcic own race and blood, the 
Indian patnot mast esen'ed. if be cannot belp 
setisg a political and economic moiiet behind sbcq 




. icdoes it improve the sitnation, that a 
of this kind should see the wisdom of admitting 
British rnle fa India ‘ ' - 


t last forever . _ 
„„„ An admission of such an 

glj^lotis fact can hardly be called evidence of opeo 
migdedoess Remember British CODneciioa and British 
gfife ate not ooe and the same thing, 

|tls qnite in keeping with bnman nature that 
should presume tbe snperioity of ones own 
mote In tbe other man's eye quite 
^gPettiediy while ignoiing the beam in his own 
gg^dity IS a pecnliar weakness of .the East , it 
find* worshippers in tbe West, except when the 
^Ve/t wants to impose it oo others The westerners 
^(l,rve in boosting as an essential factor for the 
M.phology of fnceeis This is a commercial age and 
P"T* Boosting of ones own goods 
, Quires tbe fanning down of the rivals In tbe market 
|i,(, two things conld be “(be best in the world an 
^.fetsioa very comtnQQ in commercisV advertise* 
gg^^ts ‘Boosting Is by no means confined to tbe 
,)„^aio of commerce It fs an extremely nsefnl 
ggf^poo in the region of politics too it stimnlatrs 
^g^rt to keep what ooe has and (applies fresh 
ig,)P>eDtnm to get more An Imperialist's psyebniogy 
Ig -ready helped by a belief in fan people’s scperiority 
tbe infetiorit^ of those whom.if. la 'ntenileii. 
4om<aa<« and exploit It xtrengthess tbc {ortser, 
ggd weakens the latter 1 1 is necessary to eonitantly 
fg-eattt. and to harp os it to maiotafn that degree 
gf'efimscy wbirh is esitntisl for its contioned 
gg^ess and so we find that all Imperfat and 
gjgStetfol people have since tbe beginning of tbe 
ggodd posed as saviours of tbeir victims, “the chosen 
of gods,’’ tbe peiseiiors of a inprrtor morale and 
,.gl(are as compared with those wboet they waoud 
(g role and exploit. Their right to govern, they 
(^,ak. has bees goraetred by tbe gods Seenadlr, 
g (onstant rtpetition ol tbe>T superiority, skilfully 
adroitly done, hypnotises tbe victims into a 
^(icf of tbeir own laferiorlty and ' barbsnim", aod 
-,gdually wins then over to the tide of willing 
l^dieare and qniescent inbmliiloo A conqueror 
igglyrays abetter man than the canqnered, at least 
,g bis own estimation It is to bis Interest to 
pfgdnce tbe same belief in tbe conquered people 
Xbf Atyao conquerors of India called the nncient 
,gl,abilaotsof the country ' barbarians the Moslems 
Iglbcirturn, called tbe Bindns 'barbarians’’, and 
British to Ifam turn have called both by the same 
-g^e. Tbe Komans called (heir subjects barbarians t 
gg,f SO did the Greeks and the Persians Even 
Qi^ngia Khan the Mongol, and Tamerlane the 
Tgfk, claimed to be more civiIiRd than the Bindns, 
(br Tersiaos and the EnrOpeanS whom they 
(ggqnered and redneed to the position of inbjects, 
Grimans of to-day are doing exactly tbe same 

tU^K They believe tbeic 't^ollnc' to be the best 
tg (kc world, and that by enforcing It at the point 
gf (he baronet, and by bringing the world under 
^*v subjeetiori they woeld be coafciilng a boon on 
tlig latter Tbe truth is, that the very fact of 
“snkjectioa” is proof presnmptlre of the inferiority 
g{ |b« nbject race, and asloogasthe latter remains 
gggVinced of its infcnority, tber mnst continnein 
ggljtectioe It IS the bosiness ofthe master to (ostet 
that belief both in hin]«elf as well os in the other. 
Is the way of Impeti&listo 
jjr WiTiam Archer, the aothot of the book 
nod** review. Is not an Imperialivt, though be is 
g^/altyahy of being cootidered a Little Englander, 
and ** anxious to establish that negalioo by canslaot 
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reitefalion ‘ I am no little Englander,*' sajs he 
jD protest Ip 19) “on tlie contrary, 1 regard the 
Brtttsh Empire as one o/ the greatest, and possibly 
one of the most beneGceot facta of history " The 
Italics are mine Brer since the dawn ol history, 
ImperialUta, all the world orer, hare been nsSng 
identical language It is a necessary part of their 
niaVeup. But Mr. Archer is not an Imperialist, 
because with his keen intelligence and acute mind, he 
feels that "the time la ripe for the open recognition 
and promolgatiOD of a greater Tiew of Eogland'a 
duty and opportunity in India" and that "the 
brutally contemptuous attitude of the West to Bast 
. has had its day" "Bad manners are no longer 
(Iteiics mine) good form,*’ (thereby clearly implying 
that once they were} and "racial superiority, if it 
exists at all, is not to be demonstrated by blnster 
and swagger." The curious thing is tbatr&Ir. 
Archer should beliere that a mere recognition, 
boweser ‘ explicit", that England’s rule in India 
cannot last forever and is only "a means, not aa 
end" furnishes btm a complete justification for a 
display of that very same "bluster and swagger” 
and "bad manners," which be condemns m others 
In bis Frologne, Mr Archer justified bis effort, 
which he calls an "addition to the tnoaotaiuovts mass 
of Anglo Indian literature" by the fact, that "he bad 
sometblug to say which has not" to bis knowledge, 
"been fidly, explicitly and dispassionately aaid 
before " Comparing his work with that of bis 
predeceseori be wants bis readers to understand tbat 
‘‘others have spoken with a passionate partisanship, 
or with a guernlous pesetoism, which has lesseora 
tbe weight of ttaelr words," while be sees no reason 
either for "pessimism’ or for ‘^nrectiTe" Now this 
IS only another illastratlon of the European habit 
of • boosting" or self complacency Tbete is very 
little fa this book, which has oot been said before, 
by other writers, uot eren bis much rauuted 
discovery, that Btitish tnle in (ndia cannot last 
foreyer and is only a weans to an end. Yet, there 
IS hardly any olber booh, ^ritten by any Anglo 
ladian of scholarly reputatio^ <we are not speaking 
< of super rabid writers) who has displayed such 
"passionate partlsauship" and who has made socb 
a free use of superlative "inveetive" in criticising 
everything liindu-^tbeir religioo, their social life, 
their culture, tbeir literature and their art, as Mr 
Archer has, lu this work The book bristles with 
invective, exaggerations, miiinterpretations, onus 
sions and special pleading Tbete m also a good 
deal m it, which is trnly just, and to the point, 
the value of which, for constrnctive purpose, has 


aitnation’’ A critic of tbat calibre can hardly be 
considered reliable, because even tbe worst enemies 
of India do not deny her a civilisation in the past 
Mr. Archer has to admit tbat in certain places, but 
these half hearted, forced admissions exasperate him 
all the more to the use of strong language At times 
be feels tbat “the tokens of barbarism in manners 
and religion, on wbieh" he has "beta dwelling are 
indeed saperSciaF’ {itaUea mine , mark the force of the 
word indeed}, but bis disgust at tbe social degeneracy 
of the tlindns ss so strong tbat he is cot prepared 
to withdraw or soften his judgment as to India 
never having had an^ civilisation at all "There 
never was a great civilization In India,” says be, 
"but there mast have been In the epic ages a splendid 
barbamm In' the course of hapless centuries, it 
sank into the Bindnissn we sec today” ‘Splendid 
barbarism," as plentifully proved by the present war 
and Its orgies, by excesses resnltiog from physical 
and iiytelitcinal intoxication, Is perhaps, the very* 
expression which ao equally critical Asiatic might, 
more justly, apply to the civilization of Europe, but 
then, we shall have to confess that the world has not 
yet developed beyond the stage of this "splendid 
barbarism ” Mr Archer it fully eontcions of this fact, 
becansehe practically admits this in bts Frologne 
(p 6) He knows very well that "tbe strogsliDg outof 
the ageoilaitb into tbe age of Asow/rffgu ' Is A very, 
vety recent phenomenon and that signs are not 
wanting which do not remove it from tbe range of 
possibility, that belore Europe finally emerges out of 
this straggle, it may have a teaifal relapse into real 
barbarism compared with which tbe * barbarism" 
oflpdia maybe civilization Itself. No one deplores 
more than tbe educated Indian tbe "teeular stagaa* 
tioo" of India bat It should not be forgotten tbat 
dnriog the period the world , of Enrope baa 
been carryiog on its atrnggl«( towards "secular” 

n 'ress, India has been under the iron heel of 
oceigs bafeancracy who laid down tor it the 
pace of progress according to tbe exigencies of their 
rule Bren noiv, there are parts of Enrope and 
of America, whose "baebatiitn” is neither "tpleudid" 
nor "picturesque” nor even ■’Teaerable”. Tbe whole 
thing turns npou one's Idea of civiiixation. There 
are phases of Europeau 'civilization" which no 
Indian would wish for his country One comes 
across them in the most civilized cities of Europe and 
America, in tbe saloons of Loodon, Pans, Berlin, 
New York, in the Ghettos of Italy, Greece and Russia 
and la tbe packing houses of Chicago. 

Mr. Archer’s book may be divided Into two parts 
(a) which deals with those aspects of Hindu religion 
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extolKog religions cdncation oi the most reactionary 
kind, which in their jndgmeot imposes opoa tbeir 
belierers the dnt; ofioplrcit obedience to the king 
and the priest. The "secnlar stagnation ' ot India is 
psrtlj dne to her Oorercment VIhile Brabmtas 
adrocating political reforms hare been denonneed. 
Brahmins and priests adrocating' tecnlar stagnation* 
hare been landed and esalted Caste riralnes lo 
tecnlar life hare been set op, enconraged and 
stabilised. 1, for one, would hare welcomed Mr 
Archer’s ■''onoclastic condemnalioa of popular 
lilndn'sm, and of the caste system, bnt for the 
Orgies of exaggeration and partlsaosbip Into which 
he has descended For some time past I bare been 
deplotiog the tendency of Indlsciimmate gtorificatioa 
of the past of lodia to which some though ooty a 
rery few, educated lodians were falling a prey in 
imitation of their western brothers Mr Archers 
ctitielsm would bare been really helpfal and nsefol in 
curing these Indians of this habit If be had only 
used sober langoage and been eren tolerably moder 
ate and fair in bis selections of the things attacked 
As the book stands, howeref. It Is likely to be dis 


missed as tbe ‘latest exhibition of that "swagger 
and blaster ’ which tbe writers of tbe West have 
b^n persistently showing towards tbe East and to 
which the East has become qcite accustomed In 
the political portion of tbe book Mr Archer is 
fairly accn rate and impartial when be deals with 
&cts, but he is hopelessly wrong when he comet to 
the defence of British policy, In answer to the 
cntMisiJis of tbe Indian Nationalists Tbe*]atter 
portion is only a reprodnction of tbe nsnal Anglo 
Indian tpeeial pleading which one may better read 
IQ tbe books of tbe actors tbemselre* The air of 
impartiality which Mr Archer assumes deceives 
nobody In fact as one proceeds with the reading 
of tbe book one gets molt and more suspicions 
that the object of this book is not reform, bat that 
tbe whote stage was set for a particular pnrpose 
and that that pnrpose was to prejudice the 
Indian claim for immediate antonomy Tbe book 
was wTsttcB before the war bad btoken out. but it 
was published jnst when tbe Indian claim for Home 
Rote began to come into prominence This may be 
pnrely accidental, but it is significant 
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T O studeatfi of ladiaa History the ad 
iQiaistratire methods ot lodtao rulers 
hare aa absorbing interest^ as tbe 
news of tbe Bast about some of them hare 
peculiarities which are la many respects 
to marked contrast to those ol tbe West 
Some functioos of social life (hospitality, 
for sustance,) which to the West are coo 
sidcred to be generally beyond the sphere 
of gOTCrnment control and others whtcli 
are considered to be tbe peculiar domain 
of Trades Unions and guilds, such as fixing 
ol pnces of goods, are in India enforced by 
Royal command. 

Tbe orders or bakumn^pjabs* as they 
are called, issued in the year 1811 tram tbe 
Dewan Kutchen of Linga Kaja W odayar, 
Raja of Coorg, are in these respects inter* 
estiog as illustratiog tbe principles of 
COTemment which are essentially Indian. 
These bakams are also instrucCire in res- 
pect of tbe internal condition of Coorg a 
century ago But in view of tbe generally 
formeii estimate of the character of this 
Raja, these bakams assume au extraordi 
nary value m defending him In Richter's 
Coorg Manual this Raga is descnbed as 
“having all the traditional capnce and 


iDbumaoity of aa oriental ruler, maiming 
and murdering bis dependents without 
remorse and without control “ Writing in 
1817, Lieutenant Connor considered “his 
abilities not above mediocrity" and w^ 
inclined to tbioV, be took little active part 
in tbe administration of the State. A 
Gennaa missionary, Dr Mocgling, has 
descnbed him as having “a greediness after 
gold, DO matter how obtained, and a 
bottomless depth of cunning “ 

A reader of these hukuma will be purzl 
cd to reconcile the account of the Rasa's 
character as given by the above authorities 
with the tender solicitude and paternal 
care displayed lu every one of the huiums 
issued by him 

Bom in 1775, he succeeded Virarajendca 
the Great m 1810 under rather peculiar 
circumstance’ On the death of \ira. 
raiendra. , the kingdom devolved bs^ will, 
to his daughter Devammaji Rule "^by a 
woman being, however, a departure from 
the usual custom, was unwelcome to the 
people and the Ram voluntanly abdicated 
bee throne m favour of Lingaraja, the last 
bnt one Rajah of Coorg. 

The opening years of the Rajah’s reign 
seem to have been devoted to the prepara. 
♦ ^ system of "sist" or 

all land was 
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ind classified and tbeir assessment fixed 
That landowners still trace their posses- 
sion to these “sist pattas ’ is a tribute to 
the thoroughness with which the work 
was done This in itself would have been 
sufficient to credit the ruler with an 
anxiety to be just to all his subjects It 
was in his reign, too, that the palace in 
the fort at Mercara, now u*:ed for 
Government offices, and the splendid 
Temple dedicated to Yonhara Iswara, 
were finished It might incidentally be 
mentioned that in the construction of the 
latter, iron bars and mortar are used, a 
precur'ser to the modern ferro conciete 
These bukums then have their origin 
in this period when the Rajah was endea 
vouriog to systematise his government 
The hukums are 53 in all, dealing with 
various administrative matters and though 
addressed actually to the Parpathigar* 
of Bettictnad are in fact circular orders 
lor the guidance of the officers of the 
District The first hukum, for instance, 
issued ontbe 1st day of the bright half of 
Cbaitra, Prajotpatya year {4913 Kah 
yoga), corresponding to 25th March 1811, 
18 addressed to the Parpathigars, Shan 
bogs. Potoils Tahkast and the people of 
Eettictnad Though the hukums follow 
no methodical plau, they can for our 
purpose be treated conveniently under 4- 
Of 5 difi'erent heads 

Being essentially an agricultural 
country, the problem of agricultural 
prosperity and the allied one ot assessment 
are by far the most important \Ye will 
therefore deal first with huiuojs treating 
of these nbjects 

The most noticeable and gratifying 
feature aboutthem is that theState seemed 
to take a I cry real and lively interest in 
the welfare of the ryot and m every wny 
tried to encourage cultivation The new 
settler was helped with loan of cattle and 
paddy from the palace farms in addition 
he required The paddy nnd 
to be returned when he was 
hsonnlegslll)* To 
^*“'3 Of difficulty he could 
iHonev palace cither gram or 

money ut the remarkuMy )on role of 1 

DiiJS”®""" ‘“ed ,n .a»,a„lr.tlTe 
t ncidmmo 
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per cent per annum (12) Among the 
duties of the potail one was that be was 
required to see that the lands of any ryot, 
who unfortunately fell sick in the cultiva 
tion season, were ploughed by his ueigh 
hours (26), a very salutary provision in 
such a malarial country as Coorg The 
potail was also required to encourage the - 
ryots to cultivate various pulses, vege 
tables, etc , m the gardens adjoining their 
houses and on every Monday in the 
cultivation season was required to inspect 
the village and rebuke any ryot who, 
instead of working, was idling away bis 
time Once a fortnight a report was to 
be submitted to the parpathigar about the 
progress of cultivation m his nad (26) 
Liberal provision for the remission of 
taxation was made m the case of lands 
newly brought under cultivation 

Lands brought under cultivation for 
the first time had full remis^ou for 8 
years and % ^ % full revenue was to he 
collected alter the 9tb, 10th, llth and 
12th years respectively If however it 
had been once cultivated but lying fallow 
for the past 50 years or if it had been low 
lyiug timber clad waste, full assessment 
was paid after the Stb year and ^ and 
assessment was to be paid m the 6tb and 
7tb years respectively The ryot had to 
pay H % and lull assessment after the 5tb, 
Gth and 7tb years m tbe case of one cnlti 
vated land lying fallow for only 25 to 50 
years ( 11 ) Under certain conditions the 
ryot could give up a portion of the hold 
lOg which he found too large for him (13 
and 45) 

The assessment was calculated in 4 
instalments in the months of Afagba, 
Pbalguan/Chiutra and Vaisakba (l4) and 
not in other months, ns "in other months 
reap the grain and 
palace dues will not be collected” 
There was, it would seem, no system of 
com currency ol the State aud either 
gram or coins of any description could be 
awepted in payment of the land tax, the 
State specifying from time to time the 
rates of exchange at winch diSerent coins 
were to be received (4) It paddy was 
given it was to be stored agreeably 
to the instructions laid down in the Sth 
and Gth buiams 

Tbe land assessment seems to have been 
very low and indeed, Connor mentions 
"the extreme lightness of the land tax" 
The absence of indication, moreover, 
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about tb* cliSenIt; of coIUcting ite««iDs 
to cooSrm tbe statement 

Intimatelj' coouected «,itb assessmeot i$ 
tbe questiofl of laud tenure The basis of 
tenure at the time was erideotlj feudal 
The officers of theGoTernmeat were paid in 
kiod aud land was giren on jama right 
where lo return for serrices to be rendered 
such as foUowing the chase with knife and 
fjnn discharging police duties etc a 
laTOOrable rate of assessment was charg 
ed Lands which were not held in seryice 
tenure were called Sagu lands and had 
to pay in consequence double tbe abore 
rates for extraordinary and mentonous 
service rendered to the State there was 
the Utobli rate t e specially light 
assessment Mention is made in the 3Sth 
bakain of certain persons who on account 
of their services were allowed to pay tbe 
tar on their land at Uabh rate In retnro 
for these privileges one man out of three 
from those households bad to render 
service in the Palace for a fortnight and 
to return home he being supplied with 
food and raiment at the Palace expense 
during the period he worked It is how 
ever incorrect to say that no service was 
demanded of the Sagu ryot A certain 
amount of service was probably expected 
of him though not to such an extent as 
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ft Palace 

was required 0 / tbe Jaaa ryot since -we 
find from the 46tbbuknm that such sagu 
ryot could by paying 3 Varabas instead 
of tbe usual 2V4> ior assessment exempt 
himself from all services We have 00 
served already that alightassessment was 
fixed in the case of the Jama ryot and a 
lighter one for special meritorious service 
It remains to observe that in the case of 
traitors a penal assessment of Rs 12 per 
100 battles of land was levied (52) 

Tbe land tax was reduced to-rr of the 
produce as against ^ sanctioned in the 
Sbastras says the 3rd bukam In the 
Dbannasbastras appertaining to Kajas 
it IS written that by this shall tbe policy 
of 8 raja be governed of the crop harvest 
ed— ^ shall he the share of the palace while 
r shall remain with the cultivator Aow 
gaicfed 6y divine wisdom and desinng 
that oar people may live in happiness and 
e\ef pray for oar welfare renown and 
prosperity we faie one tenth and leave 
mae tenth to thecaltivator{ltal esareours) 
The usual or sigu rates was 2H varabas 
(Ks 10) for 100 battles of land or about 
10 Rs for 3 acres The normal /ama rate 
was Rs 5 for 100 battles of paddy land 
while Rs 3 2\^ and 1 were the special 
ambh nte for the same extent of land 
Besides the land tax there was also a 
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i- E£S g‘SH”»'iSsSS; 
ESSvsi SS 3Hi”s.sT?SK5 

lanctioDS ranging t^g ^HuUam whether nch or poor. panchayat 

JltS’wdTheVtV bar.e.t .s gathe^a danag succesaW suRor 

%, % aaa y*;''t,"d'’e1fve “dTy riotVc^ta was to take h.s seat 
"Sa aT 60° ll arf iTo SattlJs ofland Bat he whose.ease was lost^_ 
ItttffamftmeSi batty of padjiy 
to be taken frao''>w“'T“ Iwe^raltiva 

battles and IVe battles from those ralt.va 
tioK oyer that These tayes were 
of an ele^aSajj eharaeter if. 8 „ 


r^he°alS,y-aXfo°f^ 

shall stand apart -,r.f nQiiallv pa**^ 

The arbitrators were Mt usuaUy 

S'SK3e‘’Hae^etd| 

»;r»qM8ort!.e 

land and imposed It as a tax reelXid Of these 5 parts were t o go to 

nex^m"Snce"%ra^^^^^^^ JJ,%'iifa?bftrito”rs anf one”^^^ 

S' jSsto Tbe's'e “bSkaSs ’’"T'hrpuSShmeS to be indieted 

WobX^S'werTbeyoad to“be "|uraed 

hi 9 troubles of other matters shall be 
heard pnratelyand witbsyiiipatby (‘^ahcs 

ftre oursl says the 20 th hufcuin If trifling 
it must be redressed and he must he sent 
homev.ith his mind set at peace If it 
be beyond hvs powers he must be relerred 
to the proper tourts 

The method of trial was by )ury “Four 
men of good sense and repute (two on 
cither side) shall be sought whose award 
will be marked by equity and truth “ The 
nanchayatdars were to give their find 
ing after hearing the evidence before “one 
in authority “ Provision was made to 

wvsAAf «n nvlsmls 


of minors They were to oe rne 
kinsmen of the minor ‘’'’^"perty 

Potail What remains of the pro^ y 
after deducting the cost o> management 
was to be given to the “"J/ 4 lays 

attaining majority (99) The 
down the principles for tne e ^ j 
of offenders'^ The rule was that offenders 


were to be excbangea lor ^ ^ fmm Coore 
number of fugitive oflenders from 
(51 ) The last one treats of the policing 
and guarding of frontiers c * „ nf 

The third group or classification of 
these Auiums may fitly be called Rules 
for the guidance of public "criants and 
to the tindiDg "In such cases the reason officers,” inasmuch as they prescribe t e 
lor dissent shall be demanded before the attitude of Government officers towards 


r provision was mauc w 
U... 1 .V wc..n<.o .a which the parties demurred 
to the finding “In such cases the reason 
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Onk^ra Jashwata Tempte Mcrcara 

subjects aad ar« intcKstiag (Cl the extreme stble officers The Sbaabog was to act 
Says the Rsd order Remember the com as the reroembraDcer of the Parp'ithiear 
aands set forth la these bukamaamas and to record all matters coming to ms 
Collect the palace dues with discrettoo and knowledge Ml other executive work was 
diligence which is rightly due Oppress to be done by tbe Parpatbigars of whom 
not the people it warns or collect more there were two each hario? 20 days 
tbiukiog to gam the favour of your pro duty aud 10 days off duty every mouth 
tector By such collection the trensury is Tbe treasury was to be kept open till 
not filled it goes on Vlany and varied gahgfS (about 5 o clock) after sunrise 

are the V. ays of the people Do you who for the ttan«actioa of business after 
wear the badge of power guide them lo which it was to be closed and sealed 22) 
tbe ways ofvirtnc and chensh them as a Tbe 44th bnkum insists on there* being 
mother its ch Id and ends with a solemn ueilher erasures nor corrections tn the 
v.arnide whoso disobeys these commands accounts to be submitted by tbe Parpathi 
will endure misery both m this and tbe gar and Sbaobog 

next world So say the Dfiarmas&asfras Many bukums about miscellaneous 

The remaining bakams wh ch deal more matters touching the welfare of the people 
or less witfi office rootme are not so next claim onr attention Of such nature 
important The first bakaw deals uitb is the 12th hnkum dealing about loans to 
tie hours of work to be observed in the needy ryots which has been already re 
nad kutchen the 2lst the registration of ferred to For 10 Tarabas charge 1 
all Uttar^s 'ind \iraqi$ issued from the. baaa (0 6^). as interc't for 
palace the 18th with the necess ty of one ftattrof paddy the rate of interest 
speedy despatch in official communications working out at one per cent Food was 
and the 31st with the forms of address to be given to any stranger if he scrupled 
to be nsed In addition to the directions not to cat it otherwise food materials 
to the Shanbog and the Parpath gar to be fora meal Should such a person be sick 
(onnd scatter^ m various other bakams let b m be led once or twice and tended 
the 40th and the 53rd bubatns deal specifi says the42ad bukam for that isbnt ordi 
cally with the duties of these two cespon naty courtesy It is lelt to the pleasure 
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beratelydone to these trees in the 43^ 
bukutn Directions are given in the 28th 


of the host to give or refuse more than 

this ’ Europeans also were to be supplied 'V"; ' jit, 

tvith provisions at specified rates and order regarding the mode of and tue ti 
hill for the same to be presented and for collecting honeycomb from trees ^an 
cashed at the Palace treasury (48) The mg on State land 'Wax from combs on 
Potail and neighbours are warned against trees on private land was to be sold t 
entering the house of a person who died ♦!«» P«»iar><» ar tVip rate of Rs 8 and Ks 


leiving property but no heirs, lest, as the 
10th bukam naively puts it, "they might 
remove his cash jewels and good cattle 
aud substitute those of no value ” Bat 
Parpatbigar, the Sbanbog, the Potail and 
the Takka were to enter together, make 
an inventory and enter the same m the 
Palace accounts New settlers in want 
)f cattle might apply for such to the 
Palace The expenses of cremation and 
funeral of such persons were to he borne 
out of that money H, however, he died 
very poor the same were to be performed 
at public expense Directions are also given 
in the same bukum (49) for ♦he disposal of 
dead bodies of lepers and pregnant women 
The State also introduced a system of uoi 
form weights and measures (15) Sample 


the Palace at the rate of Rs 8 and Rs 
per maund for the refined and unrefined 
variety respectively (28j Cardamums col 
lected m the forests leased by the State 
was also to be given to the Palace at 
certain specified rates (3) The 7th and 
33rd bukum deal with the collection ot 
certain minor forest produce How cer 
tain articles of home manufacture such as 
"mats, umbrellas, baskets, winnowing 
Ians, sieves, etc were to be obtained is 
mentioned in the 27th bukum “ *2 mats 
and 12 umbrellas” were to be collected 
according to custom from each but of the 
Pales,* inasmuch as the "house tax ou 
them had been remitted last year ” The 
other articles were to be made to order by 
MedasT and Gourigas* on requisition from 
the palace These Pales, Medas and 


specimens with the Royal seal were to be Gourigas were to be paid from the paddy 
distributed to various nads and those m the palace stores according to prescnb 
without such seals were forbidden to edi scale 


be used Foreign traders were to sell their 
wares only in certain places near a kutcheri, 
a8"it is not required that they shall paddle 
their wares from door to door throughout 
the nad ‘ (34) vi e have already noticed 
the hukums directiug help to be given to 
villagers handicapped by illness The 
State also, whenever there was surplus 
paddy in the Palace store, would order 
the distribution oi the same to persons m 
straitened circumstances (6) The re* 
maining bukums deal with subjects which 
range over a wide area, from the 38th 
fixing the mimmum price of paddy, the 
36th advising about the siege of elephant 
pits, the 60th oQermg rewards for the 
slaying of tigers, and the 9th for searching 
for absconders, to the 37th dealing with 
passports, the 23rd with the forms of 
marriage, 24th with Jama coolies and the 
32nd with pooja in Siva temples 

The remaining hukums concerning as 


The rem eining hukums deal with the 
cuUivatioD of the palace lands These 
were lands set apart for the use of the 
Royal Household "From that household 
which owns 2 ploughs, 2 men and 2 
women, 1 plough, 1 man and 1 woman are 
required to come aud assist for 3 days in 
the cultivation of the palace lands ” 
"Those who will help will be well fed and 
be given betel leaf and nut and the women 
oil for their body " "By exacting labour 
more than 3 days,” says the 29th bukum, 
"the displeasure ot the State is incurred. 
NorsbouJd bouses having only one plough, 
pregnant women, and thosejust deUvered 
be asked to come To such the parpathi* 
pars shall themselves give assistance and 
if they harass them, they expose them 
selves to punishment ” Apart from help in 
Cultivating palace lands, a ryot had to 
give as many days’ service to the Palace 
as he had ploughs (8) The parpathigars 


they do the requirements of the Palace are ordered not to disobey this rule but 
form a senes by themselves We most it— 


themselves .... 

observe in the first place that saodal 
wood, bees wax and cardamums were 
monopoliM ol the state The moae of 
cuttinR and the length ol the loos of 
trees are In.d dona .a the 
«st and the punishment for damage deli 


'having regard to the number of the 
ploughs and men a ryot employs and 
other circumstances claim service accord 
ingly ** Prompt obedience to summons 

* Diflerent clasics of Pancbasias 
t Baikct neaTiDK clan 
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RAjah Tomb 

for Royal occasioas was required of all 
Those neanaj; arms oo beariof the news 
directly or indirectly were required to 
bastea at aoy hour of the dayoroigbt 
passiaz word to Deighbourme Tillages 
(191 

This coactudes a brief satTey o( these 
bukaais and oae cannot but be struck 
with the fact that the author of these 
bukams could not bare been a heartless 
and greedy tyrant The high purpose 


Mercara 

and large degree of beneficence obserrable 
ID several bukvnis are quite remarkable 
It IS probable that these bukuius were 
actually earned out m practice and they 
were responsible for the prosperity ana 
contentment in the land At any rate 
they g T€ us an insight into the attitude of 
the Ruler to the ruled and shows us that 
the government was paternal in its 
relations to the people 

R S Sanjita Rad 


A NEW IMAGE AT BENARES 


P ASSING along an alley m the Maballa 
called Hararbag in the city of Bena 
res I suddenly came across an image 
of unique interest situated at the loot of a 
Pipal tree ( Fici/s Ref/g/oso Skt asrattfaa) 
and beanng marks of da ly worship by the 
H ndns who passed by it every morning 
What presumably the original s te of the 
image was there is now no means of 
ascertaining Thes ngntarly novelappcar 
ranee of the image at once attracted my 
attention and led me to examine it very 


closely What struck me at the first sight 
waa the peculiar ty of the faces borne by 
the image So far as my knowledge of the 
Indian Museums goes I may almost 
venture to say that no such image as this 
has ever been collected in any museum in 
any part of Ind a I hunted up several 
books on Ind an Iconographv* but none 
of them possessed any account or Sadfiaua 
which might at all apply to this image. 
•fowb« IconoaTBphicBonadbqtie Gmowedela 
Baddhst Art 0 Ind^a Grnawedel. Mytholoffle 
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reniaincfi sabordipate to him anti his 
famous son, Tippu Sultan. 

When, however, Tippu’s power was 
crippled. His Highness the then Kajali of 
Cochin concluded a treaty with the 
Honourable East India Company in 1791. 
The Rajah then agreed to become tribu* 
tary to the Company for all his territories 
which were m the bands of Tippu and also 
to pay a snbstdy of one laUh of rupees 
every year m return for the protection 
which the British Government promised 
against all outside invaders. In 1808 
Paliatli Achnu, the prime rainister of the 
State, conspired against the life of the 
Resident and raised a revolt against the 
ParanjQpat Pow’er. The insarrectlon was 



1 1 The Old Histone Palace x^here Cochin Rajas are 
. ; even ttvday crowned. 

quickly put down, hut a fresh treaty was 
concluded, according to which the Rajah 
agreed to pay a tribute of 2 % lakhs and 
not to correspond with any foreign power 
nor to admit any Europeans into bis State 
without the sanction of the British Govero- 
• faeut. This treaty is still in force, except 
that in 1818 the . annual subsidy was 
reduced to two lakhs. 

The present ruler of the State is His 
Highness Snltatna Varma who was bom 
on I the 6th October 1858. He is the 
fountain-head of all authority in the State. 

Tbe important oflicers ot the State enjoy 
powers delegated by His Highness. It 


must be remembered that, according to 
the treaty of 1809, tbc advice of tbe 
Paramount Power tendered . through the 
British Resident should be taken in all 
matters concerning problems of finance, 
increased taxation, revision of tarifis and 
the costitution of Civil and Criminal 
Courts of justice. In all other respects the 
authority of the Rajah is supreme and in 
purely internal nfiairs of administration 
there is no interference from the British 
Resident. 

The Dewn is the responsible minister 
of the Rajah and the chief executive ofiicer 
of the State. His appointment and removal 
arc generally made after consultation 
with the Madras Government, though his 
nomination proceeds from His Highness. 
The Dewan alone has access to the Rajah 
and the British Resident, no other officer 
being allowed to correspond officially 
with them. An account of the adminis- 
tration of His Highness’ Gorernment 
is given annually in the form of an Admi* 
nistration Report for the benefit of the 
public and the information of tbe Madras 
Government. 

There is no legislative assembly in tbe 
State for making laws and regulations. 
Whenever legislation is rendered necessary 
a draft bill is prepared and submitted by 
tbe Law Officer of the State. After the 
Dewaa’s scrutiny it is published in the 
State Gazette for public criticism and 
submitted to the Government of Madras ^ 
for advice. If approved, it goes to His 
Highness the Rajah and on receiving 
his assent becomes law. Such enactments 
are called regulations. • 

The law of succession in this State is 
peculiar. The son does not succeed the 
father, for thematrilineal system of inheri- 
tance obtains in this State. A man’s heirs 
are not his sons, but his sister’s children 
and therefore in the Royal family of Cochin 
tbe eldest surviving male member succeeds 
to the vacant throne. The Kajah’s wife 
and son have politically nq recognized 
status. For instance, the Consort of the 
present Kajah is highly educated and 
intelKgent and yet on State ceremonial 
occasions she canuot appear with ^ His 
Highness. There ate at present 90 Princes 
ofCochin who are in receipt of fixed month- 
ly allowances. 

The eldest female member of the Royal 
Family is kaowo as tbe senior Rao5. She 
owns extensive landed estates, and the 
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income derived from these goes towards 
the taaintenance of all the female mem^rs 
of the Rojal Family and all children under 
IG years of age. In addition to this income 
an allowance of Rs. 45,000 a year is given 
from the State treasury for the same pnr- 
ose. Among the Princesses of Cochin 
ypergamy, or the system ol “marrying 
up“, prevails. .There are at present 101 
female members in His Highness the 
Rajah’s family. 

Cochin is very important economically. 
Her forests are a great asset. Theycontain 
teak, ebony, blackwood and other vain- 
able trees. A forest trama'ay has been 
constructed to tap distant areas of virgin 
forest and to facilitate the export of 
timber. Saw and timber mills have been 
established in several places and the timber 
trade of the State is one of the most 
pro«perous. Rubber plantations have re- 
cently come into prominence. 

In those regions which adjoin the sea 
and the’ backwater, cocoanut-growiog is 
the greatest industry. It supports a very 


laige population The export of copra, 
the manufacture of yarn, ropes, rugs and 
mattings and the pressing of cocoanut oil 
have therefore taken the first place among 
the industries of Cochin. 

The existence of a natural systeni of 
water communication has given Cochin a 
great advantage in point of internal 
trade. The whole west coast is a net- 
work of backwater and canals which 
afford splendid facilities for export and 
import purposes. The portion of the 
b.nckwater in front of the public buildings 
at Eraakulam, the State capital, is a 
very safe anchorage for even large 
draught vessels The late Lord Kitchener 
was strnck with the vast possibilities 
of the Cochin harbour as a naval base in 
the East Indies The great port of Cochin 
owes Its rise to this cause alone. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that, small as the 
State IS, it IS economically one of the most 
important ol Indian State*. 

p. K. Raman. 
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The Problem of Euglith versus the 
Vemaculare 

In the course of a singularly well 
written article under the above capttoo 
contributed by Mr. K. II. Kelkar, m the 
Apnl number of Indian Education (of 
Bombay) the writer observes 

We are told Ifut ihe Coni-n Kee, app.»n'cd bjr 
Government in rngllnd to consider the trochuig ot 
modern cmphtsisod the oecessit> ol a 

thstou-h ground ng in rnglish Cor the stMv ^ a 
modern Ungiuge Hid meani (twit the sltiajr o( a 
second Irnguige sHnuld not begin onlcsi Ihe knonledge 
oi the first bn^ge es adequ-rce Ilisa weUVnonD 
fact that our pupil* begin the study of Fngluh with a 
mod inadequate knowtedije of tfieir own vcrniculrr, 
although theoretically it fs the first Ungnrge The 
question IS, »ho u responsible for this inadeqgite 
^ounding7 Ji is al'ejed by the advocates oi teicbing 
through lernacularthat this in.adequ.ate vroundinv ss 
brgetydueiotSe med umof imdruction m Uig^Sch.^ 
It IS true that the tnglish Unjuaije, on account of it* 
being the med um of instruction, receii-es spcoial alten. 
Iwri at the hands of High School authorities. Bat Qiis is 
f>o reason »hy the study of yerTi.ai.uUrs should be neg- 
lected The truth isthat our educatedsocictyasa »lw!e 
7SU-8 


dd not care for the vernaculars Some parents even 
went so far AS to positiicly discourage the use of the 
nvoibei tongue in then homes’ I tetnernbet quite well 
how my father, uho tea* a teacher himielf, insisted 
upon my talLing in English uhile at school We were 
constinil) encouraged by our te-achers at school and 
elders at home to practise talking in English and to 
lead eatta English books If a person pointed to the 
negtevt of the vernacular, one replied ‘It is our mother 
tongue and a* such requ res no special study ' It is 
only of Lite that «e hare begun to recognise the 
necessity of a thorough ground ng in the venwcular. 
\nd U«s aery Ikely thist this genetal social apathy 
in^uenced the High schools in the past Thus it 
appears that the English language cannot be made 
wi^y reponsibf e lor the e\ iL> attributed to it 

Mow let us consider the effect of the proposed. 
chanM on the study of EngUsh in one secondary 
scSoots. It does not require much reflectjsn to see 
that the change in the medium of insiruction ual] 
ben^t our pupils in many mays Tut it requires 
careful consioeration to determine the ex ct ealcnt of 
theevdmrhich the proposed change mill inflict upon 
the study of English. In our cpinion if vemacuLrs 
become the med um of instruction, the study of 
I (^lah unB seriously suffer, unless same }ud aous 
changes are introduced into both the S)Uabu3 and the 
I me table, la this connection a teferefice to there- 
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cently issued qu nquenmal report on Public Instruc 
lonmthe Un ted Pro\inces will be vcr> instructive 
and interesting Up to the year to instruction 
in English began \Mth III class and English was the 
med urn of instruction in all the classes from Vll to X 
In IQIS i 6 \ernacular became the njedium of instruc 
tion in all classes from I to VIII One Inspector repo^ 
ed that the change ought to be beneficial but be 
that the result m gbt be dertnmenlal to the study of 
English Some Tiead masters reported that many 
bQ>s who had already learnt their subjects in the 
\ernaculars found it impossible to learn them all 
over again in English in the time at ther disposal 
The Inspector of tienares division observes “One can 
only hope that the improvement in the quality of 
education will be sufficiently marhed so as to repay 
the additional burden imposed upon the teachers and 
to compensate for the inevitable falling of! m the 
knowleoge and famil arity with English 
Uacts amply justify the fear that the studv of English 
wll suffer, if vernaculars become the medium of ins 
trucl on And as a result of this the English language 
will be reduced eventually to a suhord nate position in 
the system of out education There are some persons 
vvhowill not m nd this result while there are others who 
wll welcome it It becomes, therefore absolirtely 
necessary to determine the position of the English 
language in our system of education 

Before we do so let us first measure the social value 
which the English language enjoys at present There 
was a time when soc ety set such high value on the 
ab 1 ty to talk andvvriteCnglish well that to be ignorant 
ofiCwas considered a d sgrace Familiarity with the 
English language was necessary both for social and 
official dist notion And even to day educated Ind ans 
use English freely m their intercourse w th one another 
For instance, the Mandala of Poona thought it 
better to issue its pamphlet m English ' Thw again 
the Engl sh language is preferred to vernaculars as a 
med urn for a scussion and del berat on e jr the 
dehberat ons of the National Congress are principally 
conducted m English In short the English language 
IS the med urn of exchange m the irtellectual market 
of educated India Th s then is the inevitable given 
which must be taken into cons derat on m determining 
the position of the Engl sh language in our sjrstcm of 
education We cannot agree w th those who preach 
‘mvltant nationalism which measures the value of 
English by the pr nciple of sord d ut 1 tarian sm These 
m I tant nationalists mainla n that the standard of 
English m secondary schools need not be very htfeh It 
13 enough, if students hold ng school leaving certificates 
ace able to consult English textbooks and works of 
reference This position however cannot be mam 
ta ned without contrad ctipn Our I ves to day are 
influenced by the ideals of nationalism and self deter 
minal on Th s influence has been passible to us 
through our contact \v th western culture This contact 
has been access ble to us through the study of the 
English language Thetf again the presence of healthy 
optimism in our midst can be traced to the same source 
The valuable influence of Engl sh education consists 
just in this that it has taught us to appreciate the 
grandeur of this I fe It 15 true that our forefathers 
lived a 1 fe of lofty ideals in this world But they 
were not interested m it Our rcl gious tradtions 
have a decidedly anti mundane mfluenee It is' 
nccessar) to place special emphasis on this pomt in 


‘ "u rfs" 

CeWtlcthc „ „ full of 

BU.' ..7 w2™n 

SoVorhST.od“”,nd oul hos .Jdol bfo 

,mpr«s.or,oo oor “,Sc.oos 

And a^happy synthesis 

compromise which wilt elieci p|/ ^ ,5 

betneen the eastern and 

therefore necessary that ev V ...itures This 

should be able to appreciate both these o“>““ ^ b , 
means that he must be familiar not only wim 

1 tcratute but with English ,s not 


1 tcratute but with English literature 

the present circumstances college ed^ation 
withm the reach df mnnv persons ^ ^.^[“"^cation 
Witt have to be satisfied with secondary caut 
The standard of English sc^iools thej 

fore ought to be such as to create a m jP r- 

for English literature Then again w e ,ts 

that rS nation can afford to rely the 

own store of knowledge ‘ Je of India 

whole of the civilised world . S^rough the 

this vital toiwh wn only ,t ,s^ cleat 

medium of the English English 

nlrSrJnVSe SrslionM'S 

Tnce oK Enghshfenguage is simply unthinkable 

Vernaculars'itt the UoiveriUiee. 

The new class in ® 

M A degree m connection with the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta will bs opened from 
July 15, next The study of VernaculaM 
has not hitherto found a place in the 
cnrnculam for the degree of M A , and 
tins proposed mnoyation will be watenea 
with considerable interest by the public 
The object of this new class is to prepare 
M A candidates for ezamtnation in the 
following twelve Vernaculars Bengali, 
Hindi, Guzerati.Or^a, Assamese, Maratbi, 
Cauarese, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, 
Marthih and Urdu The text books for 
these various vernaculars, we are tola, 
have already been compiled and the 
requisite stafi ot professors for lecturing 
in them have also been appointed 
The presence in Calcutta of professors m 
these various vernaculars will, it is hopea, 
lead to useful philological, and 
'quarian research which cannot fail to pe 
of great interest The Calcutta University 
has, thus, been the first in India to take a 
lead in giving a marked encouragement to 
the studv of xmoortaot vernaculars of all 
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parts of the country and we doubt not that 
other Indian universities will follow soit 
in adopting this new trait in higher eda- 
cation in this country. In this connection 
it gives us pleasure to make the following 
extracts from the April number of The 
Mysore Economic Journal being the sub- 
stance of a conversation which Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, DUtt, had on “some 
educational questions’’ while he was at 
Bangalore in January last 

It IS an imp«tative necessity that India of the 
present, and especially her unisersities should, ad- 
, equstely realise her ancient sense o! ijualtfjt which 
the narromness ol castes and creeds has duing 
recent times almost stifled This misfortune has 
to be partly traced to the exclusive cultixalion of 
Sanskrit by the few It is high time that the illiberal 
uxlls were pulled dovin, and equal chances afforded to 
every one in the land to secure ihe benefit oflhe 
intellectual and spiritual legacy vihich I ndias children 
have jointly inherited Tlie great thoughts in her 
ancttnl Sanskrit literature if rightly understood and 
rightly interpreted, nould be the most ^werfut 
antidote lor the modern narrowness and exclusiveness 
which have contributed not a little to her sufferings 
Sanskrit education should therefore be dented lo none 
It will help best lo put into the hands of eve^ one of 
India’s sons and daughters a vernacular lor 

the acquisition of a higher culture ceimmon to all 
India 

Again, it It IS agreed that univers.xl or national 
education is not possible exeept through the verna- 
culars, It IS absolutely necessary to make them fit 
instruments for this purpose That they serve best as 
media for instructing children m the }o%er stages is 
Kadily acknowledged W heiher as the tanguares of 
the masses, mostly illiferole, they could express rugWy 
abstract, scientific, technical and Iterary tdevs has 
been a matter of grave doubt In fact, their inhnem 
deficiency in this respect hxs been patent from time 
immemorial inasmuch as they have had to borrow 
words from Sanskrit to convey deeper and technical 
thcpughts And if from these tongues the Sao-kritic 
element should be eliminated, there would be left in 
the great majority of them little to indicate real 
tultuie. fl the NetTncnlais. thmforc, areto Ttspwvd 
to the need cither of the higher andjhe university 
stages of study, or of modem public life in India, 
whatever gives these lancets the capacity lo fonn 
abstract, scientific and I terary terms should be 
strengthened In other words, without a teinforceinenC 
cl the Satvsktit element the wtnac^rs can never 
fulfil the higher functions of Lducation 

If they arc not (o depend on Sanskrit, they most 
h«;,ri.turnr{ean.Umguu^fnr,.suieniot». FJ»i.»lvev, 
voll de of mantion in the modiin struggle for 
existence Which then is the more practicable and the 
easier of accomplishment either to cut off tWe 
SvnvKritic source and lo open in their stead new 
futcpcan chvnnels , cr to retain the Sanskrtc 
element, to develop it and to supp’etrent it by borrow- 
ing not from the lang-xiges of Faropc alvre. tut from 
those of a’l y-e world, wfuitever reav be needed ? 

It IS sometimes argued that Sanskrit is a 'Dead 
language, and that as such it can infuse ooLfeieta 


the xerruwulars or tatViei, its influence would pc 
retrogressive, and would unfit the people for the 
snoden* struggle, But 'dead is an epithet which only 
means fieiot current' and that in a particular form 
The words of a language bring with them not merely 
sounds but also ideas tV ho does not know that 
Sanskritic ideas imported by the Sanskrit words m the 
Vernacular are at the present moment influencing 
Indian hfe as deeply as the vernacular ones' And 
what is ntofe. like Ihe Greek and other classical 
hteratiires of Europe, the Sanskrit culture contains 
many thoughts of value lo (he end of tune thoughts 
to which men not only ol India but of the entire world 
would recur again and again, thoughts that can never 
be old and therefore much less "dead 'Dead' as 
appl cd to a language tike Sanskrit signifies, therefore, 
neither uselessness nor lifelessness And if the 
vmnacukvs are still living*, it is because they still 
continue to draw upon the Sanskritie source of 

The need for frequent transbtioni from one Indian 
Language to another, not only for their common 
enrichment but also for Ihe development of mutual 
■nlelteciual symp-rthy is increasingly felt Is any 
argument, then, required Co show that with the 
common ^nskrit element developed, it would be easier 
to achieve ihisobject than with the common fcacues 
of the vernaculars suppressed or whittled down Co the 
feast possible dimensions 

Again oee of the setious problemi demanding 
solution, itv this country is that ol a eemmeit popular 
longue, at Ifjst for all non-trdu population. And 
this hope will be nearer realiaatien only if a knowledge 
of the c^iNi’io'i Sanskrit element be spread rapidly and 
wide and not by any other means vet known. 

One of the first steps to be taken therefore in the 
matter of Indian Educat onal relotm is lo make the 
£ltmtn/t of Sanskrit a Cem^Htscrji subject of study for 
every noft-l. rdu pupil whenever the advancement of 
the Indian vyrnaeuiar is sought 

That a simultaneous study of two or three 
such Imguages entails undesirable strain tapon 
the child IS, to sa> the least a thoughtless criii> 
asm This argument vioold have some force if 
^nskrit were a foreign tongue or if it were made a 
medium ol instruction At the present moment, m 
maqy parts of India Sanskrit and the vernacular axe 
actually being laughL In the past, the I ingay^a of 
rVie south and the Jams, not to say anything oflhe 
Brahmins, all over India, stud cd Sanskrit and a 
vernacular Move Lrdu speaking Mahomedans Icam, 
even no*, not only k’tau and somtt rres' the local 
vemacubr, but also Perwan or Arabic And m Europe, 
Aneccaand Japan children learn, in most schools, 
more than two tingwigcs one of which is often a 
foreign tongue \ndyet the complaint of a 'stram' 
has not t If now been heard There may be a few 
•sdinonnal. >xuo.di. that- find. it. d-fEierJt. 'O.'tc^v'nnnv'’ 
languages than one. And even for normal m nds, the 
acqu sition of languages, btc in I fe, is really a difficult 
ta«x But to the average child the Jeatmtig of 
languages, especially allied ones such as Sanskrit and 
thow Indian vxmiculars that havxi borrowed largelv 
from It can neier be a Mra n It is at bottom only a 
quest cn of the method of teaching languages, at t^t 
stage. The book-method row so frequency employed 
isUieveiycppcoie of ratwcal. At Eolpur not cnlv 
Sorskrit but even Eogtsh is taught without books 
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WTiil ll«n «cie the Mahomcdaniulcts of India ’ 
Wchavc altcnd) s.ten a partial anjiicr 
in callmt; them Mahomedans 8iit that is ony 
partol the ansiicr The) Mere not onlj 
Es religion they note something else To eall tern 
Hahomedans mil not csplam them Tor, Mahomylin 
ism altlioiigh It inHaenced 

not account lor cierything in it by 

find out iihat the Mahomedin rulers ol 1"^'“ 
raee.ciidintion and culture, =pi>t Iro” t^ 

were on account of tlie religion p 

We than their brethren, who acquire know ledge Ihrougn «c m civffiration then did they 

ntS Sh'-'ea^rn" li^o^i SwVNm fo sIS^^ol'lhe'Arabs _«ho lUi.d^ Si.d 
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No frachcal cJiicatioinsi can contend that the sludv 
of Sanskrit at an carlj stage will tax the mind of 
aver age Indian children speaking the Indian 
vernac ulars 

If the study of Sanskrit IS dropped in our schools 
wc cut oursehes oO from our past completely and 
gradually westernize ourselves And this would 
amount to our suicide 

The real advantage of theiernacular wrrfiKW—* 
It IS true that those wno graduate in the aernaculaf 
have comparatively mote limited prospects in modern 


We than their b'e 
English But the f 

those who take the vernacular path can gain more ‘ .‘'‘iV" mLXukrtVixVe left little or no traces 

knowledge m the same time‘s In Germany for m 712 A 

Inslan e, the average boy of the 1! igh School stage SimSiAmMin invaders of Indua were cither 

knows more than his compeer in India The slandarJ Ac other mainlv the former 

ekould, therefore, be la^eed v:hen the vernacular Turks " ^Wnns by r«c. 

meJiirn »i Anditwill follow naturally that Mahmud of G ‘ .j ‘>owcrethc 

a vernacular graduate will command a higher market Ac period o* Gi ,,'J. India almost through- 

value than Ac English whose general standard of Slave kmgs who held Northern India alm^ 
attammentb would be lower, in spite of his special out the thirteent -,r,^ esnecialh the Dyaiasly of 
knowledge of English The vernacular men ougl^ nVtat Mocll (1526-1857) Ar comparatively 

m the interests of every government to be preferred the Great the renresentatives of 

for public service. mA and women will then naturally ««iods of time, the represenia ^ 

seek m larger numbers the vernacular courses, which 


will rapidly increase its popularity 

The Nomads in India 
In the April number of The Quarterly 
Jouraal of the Mythic Society published 
from Bangalore, Professor M. Kathod- 
swamy, of Madras, writes rather a long 
article under the above caption which is 
highly interesting and instructive at a 
time when India is again under invasion, 
albeit of no consequence, by a Moslem 
Power. We make the following extracts 
from at — 

To understand the rule of Ac Mahomedans m India, 
a rule which extended roughly from 1000 to 1 800 
A D , to understand their success and their failure their 
rise and their fall the character and value of Ae 
service which they rendered to the country they m 
vaded and ruled for so long we must know first of 
all what kind of people these rulers of India wrere 
What was the character and degree of their civiHiza 
lion and culture when they came into India T Were 
Aey savages or civil zed 2 \\ era they an agricultural 
or a pastoral people ? Were they a people driven by 
the Demon of progress or were they satisfied with the 
ideal of a moderate and permanent ease 7 Were they a 
peop’e easily open to new ideas and quickly receiving 
the mpress 01 new surroundings or from pride or 
stolid ty, were they afraid and jealous of the new and 
the strange 1 "fhese arc questions that must be 
answered on the threshold of any study of Ae 
Mahomedan Rule in India Not 1.11 v\e allocate the 
M .homedan conquerors of India, their place in the 
CIV 1 ration and culture not til) we know 
'.^"'‘‘^“‘^"“Shts that voluntarily 
Ur^en shalW^^V. ‘“w *'’® "orld-^ot 

ahaUvvv understand them ** 


wTCstcd Ae rule of Delhi and of Ac House of bMf 
Shah (tS30-J556) thenvil and Ae exemplar of the 

««tit oT Ae Great Moguls But it was the Turk 

%at predominated An Tw^iSh is AM 

that Wlem rule in India wm mainly Turkish is that 
m Soiilti Indisnlanguigti To* ‘*'"‘”55 
fToaWian in Tamil, Toarkodu m Telegu) But 
Vurtes or Afghans, the Mahomedan rulers of India, all 
belonged to^ the same kind and degree of civilization. 
Whatever their race, whenever and however th« 
came to Inda to whatever dynasty Aey belonged, 
the Mahomedan rulers of India, m matters of Govern- 
ment social He and culture were one and the same 
Similar political arrangements, a simibr social economy, 
added to a common rel gion, impart unity to the 
Mahomedan period which divisions of race or dynasty 
cannot impair Slave or Taglak, Afghan or Mogul 
their rule as wc shall see was characterised by the 
same ideals, the same practice the same achievements 
and the same,shorlcommns And for the valid reason. 
Ant m civilization and culture they were akin to each 
other , 

What then were the Mahomedan conquerors oi 
India accord ng to their civilization and culture 7 The 
answer is they were Nomads 

Continuing the writer observes : 

Not only in matters of government but in family 
and social life wc find the characlerestics of nomad C 
civilisation among the Turkish invaders of India 
Like that of most nomads their family life was based 
upon polygamy They had the nomad s contempt 
for agriculture and for the slow laborious and 
unexetmg means of acquiring property Outside the 
profess on of arms the occupation they favoured 
with Aeir service was the nomadic ^ne of trade 
Carrying commodities from one country to another 
in caravans gave them the movement and changeof 
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scene which ihcir hearts desired It wasthenatse 
more settled peasants of the countries they ronquered 
I ke the Tajiks of Persia or Afghan Stan or th« sartes 
of Central Asia that suppira them with food and 
drink, 

* As with the Tuiks so it was with the Afghan 
conquetois of Ind a like the Ghotides the Sayyads 
and the I od s Then as now the Afghans tended 
cattle and fought when they had not to feed their 
Rocks. Agr culture manufactures and industry were 
in the hands of Persians, Armenians or Hindus 
They were filled with a love of free movement 
and were fond of changing their boundarcs Douse 
against house and sdlage they were whatDeSacy 
says of the r descendants incapable of the d scipline 
of l^.aw and settled government and always on a 
warlike footing with their neighbours As an Afghsn 
IS reported to have told Elph nstone disunon 
unrest and bloodshed are- natural to them and they 
would never acknowledge a master 

Thus, whether Turks or Afghans and howevet 
they might differ from each other in rjceandbnguagc 
the MAomedan conquerors of India wete Nomads 
Of course there are nomads and nomads There 
are gradations between for instance the Mongol 
the Afghan and the Turk Hut in all that const lutes 
the dfference between the Nomad c and ihesettled 
State— ‘pol ticaf restlessness disike for agriculture 
and hatred of dseipline they each of them in 
varying degrees had the root of the matter m them 
Historians have often wondered how the word Mogul 
which Babar as all true Turks hated hascomelobe 
applied to thehmpre in India founded and ruled by 
people of Turk sh descent But it would seem as 
if the raiely erring instinct of Trad tion has fastened 
upon .the Turkish rulers of fndia a I tie which would 
prevent them or the c admirets (tom ever attempting 
to renounce their nomadic identity 
The writer continors 

Nomads were the Mahotuedao cooqaerors of India 
' aod cumadic was the r rule The impress of 
Domadlim was felt in tbcic goreroiMot their 
social life, their atlilnde to the conolry they 
Inraded, aod tfaclr relatioos with the people tbry 
brought coder their sobjcCtioo It colonred tbeir 
' public aod private life prompted some of their most 
characteristic a-'tioos aod policies, aod detrrauncd 
the conrie of their career lo the eouotry Nowooa 
moderate scale, oow oTerwhelmlogly, at other times 
battliDg with opposing loRoeoces It is always there 


doggiog, dogglog, id to speak, the footstepsof 
people srho eocld cot get rid of it Tbroegh chaage 
offortenes and d/aastier tbroeghout thefr history, 
ootoadlim was the cbartenstic of the Turkish and 
A^faaa Sale It is the key to their history, because 
It was the spirit of their cirllisatioa 

Like tbe Ilaas aod the Uoogoli the Afgbao aod 
Turbisb laradert of lodia showed tbemielres as 
ooioads ia cothiog to much as in the motives that 
prompted their lOTaiioos It was lore of plaoder 
and booty or tbe oveifiowisg energies of a people 
ootamed by the arts of peace aod lodustry, or 
simpty tbe Inst of eocqoest that lospired tbe 
Mabomedao forasioos of India Some modero 
historians indeed deeelred by tbe oh/tei* d/rta aod 
the afterthoughts of the cbropiclers hare attempted 
to pKtorc these Inrasioos especially those of 
Mahomad of Gbasoi as being nadertakeo for tbe 
sacred cans' of Ilians. Oat if we obserre tbe character 
oftbese inradefs and the coarse of their ibtbsioos 
we aha]] see that they were directed by more secnlar 
aod Tolgar motires 'Sabaktagin, says A) Utbi, 
made freqaest espeditloos lo tbe proieentioa of holy 
wars (a mere tag] add there he eooqaeced forts opos 
lofty bills ID order to scire the treasures they 
cootaioed, aod espel their garrisons He took all 
the property they cootaioed into bis own posieiiioo 
aod captoted cities lo led 
Th« writer conclodes 
Soaetimes the Mabomedao Saltass latruded 
eveoioto tbe priratelife of tlieir immediate dtpeo 
dents Whereas is the first finsb of Tietory their 
absolute rule over the fobjeet races was exercised 
tbroogb tbe despotism of isbordleates who belonged 
tolbeir own race and rellgioo a time came when 
Ibeiseabers of tbe raliog ra e itself were oeerlaken 
by tbe nemetis of despotim After being allowed to 
tyraooiee over tbe Hindns and eres while doiog 
to Ibe cooqaerors tbemselees is tbeir torn became 
tbeesctinss m tbe tyranny of tbe commoa Snltao 
ipropot tbe marriage of a eobleman s daughter eteo 
tbe pradeat Sber Sbab could say Tt becomes cot a 
ooblcof a state to do a single act without tbe fling's 
peradssioe * And under the easy going Jahaagtc, 
It was considered a faalt, if not a crime that 
Uabobat Khan had aSaaced hts daughtec wilbaut 
tbe royal permission lo tbe end both the ruling 
caste aod the subject* were governed despolwallj 
It was oot for nothing that tbe term rayot which 
denoted tbe subject popalation came from a word 
wbwb meant ciiginally a Rock of sheep 
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“Mr. Gokhale't Scrvanti of India mission contributes to the April number of 

Society and its Work” Tbe Asiatic Renew of London, under the 

above caption 

We make the following extracts rom The Servants of India Soc cly came to be sUcted 
an Orticlc which Mr G K Devadhar.MA, m 1905 ulJi its head-quarters at Poona with the 
of Bombay now tn England on a political ulea « tra*" "i ™en prepared to devote theit I v«s 
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to the cause of tlic counUj m a religious sp^it,' and reform propiRandi, earned on by ficlpmg or •itart'nS 
‘to promote, b) all constitutional means, tlie mnonil aswution* and societies aiming if fo) Inccfcation 
mter«ts of tlio Indian people.' Its mcmbcfi, a\!io a better fell »vs-feclinp, mutual undetstandinp, 

Ins-c, at the tune of .admission, to take, amon^ olJjCfS ipinl of rrwipcntion nmnnj; dificrent nets ? 
the sows ofposert) and bfelonff tcrvicc m the cau<e communtics. <1>> helping; forsvard moaements cal^- 
of promotin" the best nation,d mlerrsts, .arc required baled to braaden the basis of sampathy amonjj diflct 
to ‘direct incir clTorts pticut-all) towards (i) ctcalmg rank* and clas'cs of socicij . (r) popubriring ef^ 
amoni; the people, b^ exampk and b) precept, a deep initiated to widen oppertumtic* for larger ^ 
and pissonate lose of the motherland, seeking its micfcourse, and to redure social injustice* and mcqu-'* 
highest fuiniment in ‘crsicc and sictificc (a) tie^, such as the disabilities at present, unfortunatf*). 

.. — -f_.i 1..1..-.. 1 — .ittichcd to .a large section of the people m In“' 

called the untouchable classes, Moreoscr, 
members of the Socict> carr) on an active , 

tortmovc the untouchabililyol these classes, ^'**’’^1 
on national and jvattiolic grounds and those of so^** 
justice and humanitj 

, a ' j j <1 r 1 ■ fD The third group of .activities includes w-ork 

oI biA«itd classes, and mdoslrcil and sccnliBc <nl«. „„j„;,Un b) member, in popnllnre and laeibule. '’X 

cation, (s) helping forward the industni) tlevrlop- . S ..-t 

went of the counlw , ind elevation ' * 


organizing the work of p< hlical cduc ition and agitation, 
basing it on a careful vtudj of public nucsiions, and 
'trenglhcnmg gencrill) the public life of the country' 
which, according to him, needed ' to be sniritualucu' , 
(3) "promoting relations of cordial good will among 
the diHcrcnt communities , (4) assisting educational 
“■ avements, specially those for the education of women. 


, unocnaKcn ly mcniocr* 10 ixipui uuc unu i -y 

lev-cto^ aysteinalic effort, primary education, The member. ® 

; j , , wi.- • - . , the Society base been aciivcK engaged m oripn5i‘''h 

depressed classes this comFchcnsivc vheme of ,„„„ut,oni to undertake the education of g«l*/'’<J 
training and vvotW by the members of the Soci«ywa, ^^ornen in Poona and Uomb.ay These 

mtended b> Mr GcAchnlc, vvho bclm^ given ample facilities to a large numlcf of maff'« 

women and widows to be trained as teachers, nur***' 
midwaves, sub-assistant surgeons, and needJo-uorr’Cf' 
etc, by .adopting sjstcmatie courses for hter^r^ 
mduslrnl, ana icrhnica] education, .and for the bc«« 
understanding of their domestic and civic duhc^' 


progress, to be a fulUgrown nation to include every 
sort of willing and devoted worker, who wanted, 
according to his attainments, tastes and mclmation*. 
fields for national service under good guidance m 
various directions, all leading to the one go.al of 


national regeneration In Laving downhi, scKcmeol 


up in the country a higher tj-pe of character and 
capacity than is generally available at present" , and 
his sole aim was to create a higher type of the avenge 
man and woman, to play his or her legitimate part in 
working for the nation’s progress Thus it will be seen, 
from some ol the baste ideas of the Society, and from 
the ramifvcatton of the various activities 01 its members, 
a steadfast attempt is made to scrv c the masses as also 


(4) A lutlhcr group t - 

under the head of the ct>-epctati\c worV , and the 
Servants of India Society at ns various branches '* 
tecognaed as an active non-official agency, carrying 
co-operative effort m India Its members nave started 
co-operative societies (or various classes that need 
asveau.asvai«i.im.,,..ub.«iu»v..^ them, such.as BgricoWls, small viagc earncfs. 

the chaises The membership of the Society at present municipal servants, mill hands, and the labouring class 
num^M about twenty five, and ccnsins mostly of popuJatiOT , and a considerable amount of this work 
graduates, who come from most of the provinces and is being done m Poona and Bombay by slatting et>- 
belong to different communities, there being no bar of otverative societies to meet the special needs of the*e 
race or creed to membership but it is at present classes In one or two places co-operative dairyingi 
confined to men only, not necessarily single lorihe co-operative manure supply, co-operative sugarc®"® 
first five years they Viave to be "under training’ cither crushing, and cooperative supply of agricultural 
att'ne'neafiquatters or aaa'ne'DrancVies avoAving under vTupVanealte Viasbecn uniertaVen , an 6 a good 
a senior member The Society is thoroughly- non- ground 15 now prepared for the introduction of co 
Sectarian and severely non sectional m character, and operative distribution by interlinking the rural 
Its affairs are regulated by a council and i president with tlie urban population 

The Society which is an all India movement, carries (s) Another croup of activities, which is grow't*S 
Its activities at present through four branches at popular and rapidly spreading all over the coanfO' 
Bombay , Madras, Allahabad, and Nagpur relates to the broad division of social service in other 

The writer contmaes directions, such as travelling libraries and settlements 

smong the poor, and this work has been undertaker! l^y 
(i) Under the group of political work come the memfes in all its branches , and social service leagues, 
(a) newspapers, five in number, which arc conducted on the model of the Bombay Social Service Leaft^®! 

progressive opinion, have been started in Madras, feengal and in the U P> 
and which are its instruments of political education and where it bears a different name 

agitation besides, members carry on, on several (6) Lastly, comes the category of relief work 
occasions of public importance, a tegular propagandi undenaken by members of the S^ietv, on a v‘clh 
by means of lectures and leaflets (iV The ^ .i,- uli’ 


by means of lectures and leaflets (i) The bwrty 
two presses the services of which are utilized for the 
purpo'e of jsubl shmg newspapers and pamphlets fra- 
S°uV.^ Creation of well informed 


organized basis to give the necessary help to suffers^* 
on the lines of non official relief to supplement Govern 
tnent tel ef on occasions of widespread calamities hke 
epidemics, fire and famine , and the Society now has 
estabfasheti, fay its famine work, on six different 
occasions, such a reputation for this help, that when the 
first signs of this enemy of humanity make fheir 
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appearance t>ie people generally look lo l>« Society 
for the undertaking of non-official famine relief 

The more such societies for amelioration 
and improvement of the people are estab* 
lisbed throaghont India, the better for 
as all concerned. 


The Attitude of Iilam. 

On the eve of a war again with another 
Moslem country, the following article on 
“The Attitude of Islam” which appears 
in the March issue of The Entish Empire 
Review [London] from the pen of Roland 
L. N. Michell, c. M c , cannot fail to be 
interesting to our readers. 

The war has put all Moslem nations, more or less, 
to the test, and has settled in its course a few questions 
regarding wKich some doubts existed The first related 
to the effect which Turkey’s entry into the struggle 
would have upon the more powerful and homogeneous 
communities. 

The Pan-Zslamisin for ahicH Abd-e)-Hamid •vrrked 
was never regarded as practicable by lead ng students 
of the East Though local outbursts might hUrc oot. 

the basis of world uide cohesion does not exist I he 

Kaiser and his advisers, however believed that the 
power which claimed spiritual leadership could, and 
would, bring about a Pan-IsUmio movement against 
Btrtian, France, and Russia, lot the success of 'i.hith 
a subtle propaganda of msid ous intrigue had been 
unscrupulously engineered for ma^ years throughout 
the whole Monammedan world This attempt of a so- 
called Christian Power to arouse against Christians the 
whole force of Isfarn has been rightly stigmatised as 
one of the most monstrous crimes of hiseo^ The 
Sultan and the Sheikh el'lslam were coerced into the 
declaration of a jehaJ, or holy war, which can only be 
legally proclaimed when Islam is attacked or in danger 
In this case a jMohammed.an country was attacking 
Christian countries, including TuiUey's own best 
friends, at the bidding of a power which aimed at world 
domination 

Considerable regret was felt m Britain for the people 
of Turkey for it was clear that the suicidal (oily 
which betrayed the native and Islam at Constantinople 
was the act of (he self styled "Committee of Union 
and Progress ’ i c , the corrupt, pro German, 
Enver’ckquc, which controlled the army, and con- 
sequently the Sultan and his people, as clearly seen by 
the best men of the Ottoman Empire The reply was 
prompt and decisive The actvon of Turkey was 
universally denounced, and it was realised that there 
were hut two alternatives, either the Ccimanisat onol 
Turkey or, should the Allies prevail the ruin and 
further dismemberment of the Ottoman dominion 

fn India no time was lost m proclaiming adherence 
to the teaching of the Kuran. which inculcates fidelty 
lo the ruling sovere go A loyal and stirring manifesto 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad was followed by similar 
declarations of lead ng Moslem princes. The Agha 
Khan issued appeals which created a deep impression 
Ihteughoul the British and Russian Empires The 
Amir of Afghanistan, recentlystruckdown by dastardly 
assassins, gal'e, and remained faithful lo, pledges of 


ncntralit) In Fgypt and the Sudtn leaders of Moslem 
opinion strongly condemned and protested against the 
action of Turkey .Many of the resolutions— too many 
to mention here— passed by Mohammedan communi- 
ties, and transmitted lo Britain, are of great interest. 
They have expressed deep gratitude for the peace and 
prosperity enjoyed under British proteclioo. They 
include proclamations by the Sultan ,o( Selangor, the 
Sheikh el tslam of Sierra Leone, the Arabcommuni- 
lies of 7anzihar, Jedda, Bahrein, Mosul and the 
Juhaland Somali who ceasing to fight against Britain 
sent troops to fight for her, .and '‘prayed daily in the 
mosques for British victory " 

One matter of considerable interest related to the 
Senussi bodies in North Africa Some years ago alarm- 
ists drew pictures of the vast armed forces and latent 
power of the Senussi Sheikh, who only awaited the 
tight tnomcot to strike a spark which would kindle all 
the northern countries into a blare of fanaticism that 
would sweep all Europeans out of the Continent- The 
Sheikh was no doubt a “dark horse " But the 
Senussi were no friends of the Turk "Their aim was to 
drive the semi mfidel Ottomans out of Africa "The 
Tucks and the Christians 'they said, "are all one , we 
will destroy them all together ’ Foe a time vt 
appeared that Sheikh Ahmed’s policy was to mamtiin 
friendly relations with Fgypf and Great Britain, just as 
bis father had refused to join the Mahdi and his 
'dervishes' Turco-Defman antrigue and gold, how. 
ever, brought about an apparently nalf.hearted move- 
ment, which confirmed tne views of those who were 
sceptical as to the fighting qualities of Senussi warriors, 
when opposed to modern arms They lefmed a lesson 
from I ritish troops An agreement was arrived at 
between Britain and Italy in the summer of >gi6. The 
Allied forces m North Aft ca suffice to keep the tribes 
in order According to the Latest aceounts the 
Senussi desire to be on friendly terms with both Franee 
and Italy 

Th« develimment and consequences of the Arabian 
revolt m iqto, to which Turkish folly inevitably led. 
have been of the h ghesi interest Arabs have always 
hated and despiSM the Turks as a tyrannical and 
fceethinking race that fight for territory, not for the 
faith and such acqu escence m Ottoman rule as has 
esisted was yiefded to the superior force which usurped 
the Khalfate and held the holy places of Islam No 
benefit came (com the Turkish revolution of tgog On 
the contrary, Arabia soon learned that the Cover clique 
aimed, with Gettnan support, at the Turkificadon of 
the empire, the crushing of the Arab elcrnent and the 
supplanting of Ishm by the monstrous Neo-Tunnian 

The pcohlenv of the Khalitate is again presented Cor 
solution, as an outcome of the war, after three and a 
half centuries of usurped possession by the Ottoman 
Suhans. Leaving out of account the Moslem States 
whuji temam, as Vuthwlo indifferent n is improbable 
that the spiritual leadership of Islam can r&main in the 
handi of a power which has done its best to degrade it 
The majerity of afoslems can hardly regret the collapse 
of a power which has ru ned Turkey, has preached an 
ill^l and unholy jthad, has treated its own subject 
races with brutal cruelty, and has helped to stir up 
enmity throughout the Mohammedan world, and that 
against Powers that have always treated with respect 
and complete tolerance the religion of Islam 
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\ recent procbmit on of the Ulcmn of Mckkeh 
snjs ‘ \s to the q lestion of the Khnl (ate mspitcof 
nil lint isl<no\nof the depbnbli. concl tion m which 
it IS stunted nt the prc cnt moment we hi\e not 
interfered luth it nt nil nnd it mil rcmiin ns it is 
pend ng the finnl decis on of the sholc Mohnmrncdnn 
world \Vhate\er tcmpornry cmbnrtnssmenl the 
Wnr upheinnl tnav enuse there enn belttledouhl 
thnt the quest on will bo settled snt sfaetoril> There is 
indeed no ground for m sg \ ngs but rnthcr for confi 
dence m n ne v era of reconstruct on T he fnle of n 
Power wh ch hid worked for the subsets on of tel g on 
may co nc de s\ ih the r sc of in Arab an Stnte or con 
federat on wh ch rccogms ng the real needs and true 
interests of the t me ma) lead the way to a rcgencra 
t on dest ned to br ng fresh un ty ana strength to the 
nat ons and rel gion of Islam 


According to the latest news, at the 
request of Mr Lloyd George the Council 
of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers lieard on Saturday, Majf 17, the 
vici\s of the Indian delegation, on the 
fate and future of Turkey, consisting of 
the Secretary of State for India, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir atfd Lord Sioha ae 
companied by His Highness the AgaKhan, 
Sahibrada Pftrab Khan, member of the 
Council of India, and Mr Yusuf Ah, late 
of the Indian Civil Service As to the fate 
of Afghanistan it is trembling in the 
balance ! 


THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 

By Lajpat Rai 


T he teaching oftJatnotisiu in India and 
its place in the scheme for national 
education must revolve round the 
following points 

(1) Love of India as a whole as 
distinguished from love of village, town, 
city or province There is enough m both 
the Hindu and Mohammedan literature to 
strengthen this sentiment and to bring 
it into line with toe beautiful and ever 
inspiring lines of Scott 

1 am sure Indian Nationalists do not 
want to set up an aggressive nationalism 
of the kind which will breed coatempt or 
hatred of other nations The idea that 
love of one s country necessarily involves 
hatred of others, or even indifierence to 
the welfare of the rest of mankind, is 
absolutely fallacious and mischievous and 
should be combated through and through 
We love our country because that and 
that alone can enable us to ascend higher 
to the heights of humanity 

The justification of this characteristic, 
says Sir Charles Waldstem, lies in its 
efficiency in the social life of man • 


As tlie forces of society act upon members of; 
famlyanaahome so with the citzens of a Stati 
the Phys cal and pract cal conditions of nations 
lifeandof thenatire country are the true tralmn 

ground for the most eaectlve higher moral iLiSsS 


• Patriotism National and 
Charles Waldsteln, p 143, Lot 


Interoatlonai, 
man s 1917 


by Sic 


ending m the lore of manlcmil Not merely m 
thongbt, but also In the emotional 1 fe ofman, tie 
world of feelings aol oi passion*, which are the most 
direct and elTectire soorces of action this lore of 
coantry this true patriotism has the most ennobling 
iaflnence 

Vague, undefined, indeterminate cosmo 
politansm IS often adisguise for gross selfish, 
ness and a hie of sensuous inactivity. We 
canno t do better than caution the younger 
generations of Indians against the tallages 
of the cult of vague cosmopolitanism 
Some time ago when addressing a meeting 
of a Cosmopolitan Club attached to one 
of the famous Universities of America 
(Columbia), the present writer took occa. 
y/Oii to pocat <j<xt tiKct wfru'e cosmopoiV. 
tanism meant something noble in tbft 
mouth of an Englishman or an American, 
lo the mouth of a Hindu and a Chmesf; 
(there were Hindus and Chinese la tht 
gathering) it may mean only an attempt 
to escape the duties which patriotism lays 
on them While I respect the former, ( 
added, for their cosmopolitanism, I despise 
the latter for their lack of patriotism For 
them it will be time to become cosmopo 
litan after they have cultivatd patriotism 
and raised their respective countries to^h^ 
level of other independent, self conscious, 
Self respecting nations 

Mazzini’s famous dictum on cosmO'. 
politamsm and nationalism should never* 
be forgotten Intense and devoted patri 
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otism 19 quite consistent with the love 
of bumanitf We should spare no pains to 
point out the CO operative nature of our 
patiioti'm and the analytical dangers of 
a loose cosmopolitaniSQ] There are only 
a few men m the world, if there he any, 
who can be true cosmopolitans without 
being true patriots There is no soth 
thing as international patriotism unless 
the expression is used in the sense that 
our patriotism mast tahe cognisance of 
our International duties and nmst not 
violate the rights of others who are not 
out countrymen 

Text books for the pnmary schools 
sbouldhe free from discussions of National 
isiu and Internationalism They shonid 
inculcate thelove of India, of Indian rivers, 
Indian hills, Indian landscape, Indian 
scenes, in choice, simple language Is 
there any place on earth which u more 
beautiful and more suhhme than ottr 
Himalaya’ Is there anyriverwhicb is more 
majestic and inspinng than Ganga or 
Brahmaputra or Narbada or even 
Stndhu ’ Are tbere any cities which in 
tfaeir natural situation and in their past 
histones and traditions can excel many of 
onr Indian aties ’ to short, in physical 
features, oataral scenery, fertility of soil, 
productive climate, we have everything 
in onr country to be proud of 

Among domestic and useinl animats, 
wbat country on earth produces more 
beautiful cows and bnUocVs ? Our horses 
and camels, dogs and cats, sheep and 
goats, are inferior to none We have 
noble trees, the noble ptpal, the great 
cbanar, the tall poplar, the sacred bo. 
and many others Wcgrow fruits which 
m flavour and delicacy, sweetness and 
taste, arc superior to any other in the 
world The kingly mango, the guava, 
the orange, the banana, the mangosteeu, 
the grape, the melon , oh how impossible 
It IS to count them ' There is no ooe 
country on earth wbicli produces so many 
fruits and of such high auality,. and corns 
attd cereals, pulses and oilseeds, vegetables 
and roots, the variety and taste of which 
13 simply amazing The text bool,3 meant 
for little children should, m snitable 
language, dilate ou the beauties and the 
bonnties of onr country 

Patriotism, however, does notindode 
only the material and the physical aspects 
ofa country “It includes all that Renan 
has called 'T ame rfuTc nation,” the mote 
7914-9 


delimte shadings of feelings, such as piety 
for the past, admiration and love ot the 
heroic figures m the history of the nation, 
and jts great achievements , love of 
language, community of tradition, laws 
and customs, and all that gives individual 
character to the civilization of each 
nation 

This leads ns to the second point 
around which our teaching of patnotism 
should revolve, vir. 

(2) The love ol the nation as a whole, 
regardless of the various religious creeds 
and castes into which it is internally 
divided * 

Every Indian child shonid be taught in 
so many words that every human being 
who IS bom in India, or of Indian parents, 
or who has made India hts oc her home, 

IS a compatriot, a brother or a sister, 
regardless of colour, creed, caste or voca ' 
tioo The diversity of race, religion and 
language is often exploited by the for 
eigoer as a pretext to deny us the status 
and the pnvileges of a nation Now it 
should be made absolutely clear to every 
Indian youth that in India tbere is no 
sncb thing as the conflict of races No 
Indian Hindu or Mohammedan, ever 
attaches any importance to hts racial 
origin or to the racial ongm of the rest of 
Ills coaotrymen There is oo country on 
the /ace of the globe wfitcfi has a pure race 

Tbesoosof man have so freely miztd 
and mingled in the past that racial dis 
tioctioos are only a matter of imagination 
or conjecture More often than not they 
are a cloak for political dominance and 
economic exploitation 

All tbeae tlbaologicftl pnltaiioas Bad pan oss— 
•nil tbii IS ooe of tbe diatinctiTe ftatnrei of tbe more 
Tsodttn cosfict o( tacts— ace battd vpoa tbe 
acblcTtmtott Bod rtiolts of modern etboological 
atud; the yoongeit and bait aenraJt of modern 
tcKocei lo federal on witb tbe rer ted study of 
philology comparative re) gion and aatfaropology 
tb« titmU’jini ftitliciam and aiitator fonod a fertile 
field especially for iateroal d slntegration aod 
antagonnoi la the laoer 1 fe of modern Stat's 
'jrt -nrwl wn tor. Irto \wvrn,«/i> -wia IP. •minttidiy -ju/rc 
Jrt* frant sannieraiMPa} maSenaivntnut and ytttai) in 
tbe BctagoBism between Aijamsm and Semitism * 

It is the anti Jewish sentiment to which 
Sir Charles Waldstein eipre«sly refers m 
this quotation Bat the mischief which 
these theories are working is not confined 
to "internal disintegration and antago 

* Patriot sm ^a(lOI]al and lotemational by Sir 
Cbarlei Vf aldeleln p. 133 Tbe italics are mine 
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nism m the inner life of modern States” , 
it extends to the more extended sphere 
of relations between nations and nations 
The cries of “the yellow peril” and the 
“black peril” also are traceable to the 


religious nationalism and communal 
patriotism Eren that bitter critic of the 
Indian Nationalists, Mr William Archer, 
lias admitted that before the “British 
established themselves in India, Muham* 


same causes It is the desire of political madan princes ruled over Hindu subjects and 
domination and economic exploitation Hindu princes over Muhammedan subjects 
that is at the bottom of these cries and it with very tolerable impartiality of rule 
is a matter of sincere joy that some of or misrule And the same is true m 
the most eminent sociologists of the age the native States of to day, not merely 
are earnestly combating these vicious os a result o! Dritish over lordship At 
theories Professor Todd ascribes “modern no time since the da^s ol Aurangzeb either 
race boasting and strutting" to “igno religion seriously tried to overpower and 
ranee’ and to “deliberate fostering of cast out the other” Did even Aurangzeb 
imperialism and dynastic pretensions,” ever do it? Even a careful scanning o* 
as well as to “the beadiness" which the history of India for the last 1000 
comes from the new wines of quick and year«, from the insasion of Abnl Q^siin 
easy success He examines in some detail up to the disappearance of the last vestige 


the extravagant and foolish claims of the 
tribe of 'Bernhardi’s and Chamberlaine’s 
'“The following observations on page 284 
of his book are worthy being quoted 
* Orio? to the satematiooalisiiis of bnman activi 
ties, an idteTnaUonal osmoiis to to speak, the 
concept of race is of dianoishiog irapottaoce end 
coay disappe8r*Trom the focus of men t thoajiht and 

f iatslons Hence It torns out that the real seleettTC 
orees in complex societies are economic or moral 
or psychological or educational butnotethoic 


of Mogul sovereignty shows nothing 
which by any stretch ofimagioation maj 
be compared with the conflict between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
which raged in Europe for over four 
centuries Is there anything in Indian 
history which can he cited as parallel to 
the massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day lo 
France, or to the orgies committed by the 
rival sects in Holland, Sprain, Italy, 


Later on, he concludes that “the mevi. Germany, and even Great Britain and 


tableneas of race conflict is stiU only a 
hypothesis , rather let us say, a supersti 
tious survival in our world ” 

In India there is no race conflict Hindu 
and Mussalman and Christian are alt a 
racial ‘ mix up ’ The Mussalman descen- 
dants ofPersian, Afghan, Turkeman, Mogul 


Ireland , ”^10 tbeir frenzied attempts to 
extirpate each other ? . j v 

The general massacres ordered by 
Tamerlane and Nadir Shah made no 
distinction between Hindus and Moham 
madans The long trams of slaves taken 
away by Mohamad and others of that 


and Arab invaders have a great deal of period are occurrences of a period when 
Aryan blood in their veins and the Hindu there wtreno or very few, Muhammadans 
j There is no authentic record of 

Aurangzeb having ordered any general 
massacre of the Hindus There was’sofflc 
persecution of the Mohammadans by 
the SiLhs by way of reprisal (revanche), 
but it was conSned to the Punjab 
and even there it was by no means 
general Hindus and Mohammadans have 
come to realize that India is the country 
of all of them, that their future prospenty 
and progress depends on their unity and 
that religion is a matter of individual 
faith and taste , and that in the common 


descendants of the Aryans haven great 
deal of Mongolian blood The Anglo 
Indians of India, too, nave all these 
elements It is stupid and mischievous 
to talk of race conflict m India Mother 
India knows and recognises no race 
distinction's 

But that there is a religious conflict m 
India cannot be denied Even that con 
flict 13 more artificial than real, manu 
factored quite recently by interested parties 
In the remote past, there was once a 
con^ct between the Hindus and the 

conIhct8*^^het\ve^ occasional civic life of the country religion does 

T “ ™ “Ot and should not interfere But it 

le active 

impress 

of young children the fact of 


rn*!!" of patr.St.,p. to - 

Riven by outside influencM E?en LhPn ?u children th 

bona fide it wa «5 dit? their common country, of their common 

omaac, wps due to falso ideas of poUtieal and economy interests, of their 
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common history and of their common 
destiny Text books of patriotism shonld 
take special cognizance of this branch of 
the subject and insist on the essential 
unity of Hindus and Mussulmans and 
also of Christians and Buddhists, Parsees 
and Sikhs and Jams They should take 
particular note of the best and most 
glorious achierements of the Hindus and 
Mohammadans, both 

Indians first and last, and all the time, 
IQ all political and economic matters and 
m oiir relations rvith non Indians mast 
be taught to our boys and girls by 
written and printed lessons as ncllasby 
word of mouth It is a necessary and a 
Tital article of faith in the religion of 
patriotism that we must teach to our 
boys and girls Even denominational 
schools and colleges and universities must 
include it in their curricula of studies 
Thank God, the spirit of unity is abroad 
m India and we can safely build upon it 
But it will be folly to ingore tbecouaterac 
ting forces, 'We must meet them by active, 
deliberate and well conceited plans Com 
plete snecess may not attend one efforts 
speedily, but come it must and by the 
grace of God it will 

The teaching of Hindu Mohammadan 
unity can be much facilitated by the 
wntiog of special and carefnllv worded 
theses os the lives of our national heroes 
Lives of Sbiraji, Partap and Goviod 
Singh, as well as those of Akbar Sber 
Shah and Shah Jahan must be carefully 
written They ehovild contain no 
untmths , they should be scrupulously 
true, hot written from a broad, pafnotic 
and national poiut of view J'hey should 
be a composite production ot patriotic 
and scientific history Hindus should 
leam to take pride lu the achievements 
of Mohammadan heroes saints, and 
writers, and the Mohammadans tn those 
of the Hindus 

If Mother India had an Asoka, she had 
an Akbar too If she had a Chaitanya, 
she had Kabir also 11 she bad a Harstia, 
she had Sber Shah too If she bad a 
Vikramaditya, she had a Shah Jahan also 
If she had a Mohammadan Alab Uddin 
Hhilji and Mohammad Toglaq she bad 
their Hindo prototypes as well For 
every Hindn hero, she can cite a Mobam 
madan hero If she is proud of a Todat 
Mai, she is equally proud of Abnl 
Fail She can as well be proud of her 


Khnsroes, Faizis, Galibs, Zanqs, Badosi', 
Fensbtas aod Ganimats (I wonder if 
Gaoimat was not a Hindu), as she can be 
of Valmiki, Kalidas Tulsidfts Ram Das, 
Cband, Nasim and Gobind Singb Even 
we modern Indians can be as well proud 
ofa Hall *ao Iqbal, a Mobam as of Tagore, 
Roy and Harish Chandra We may be as 
proud of Sayed Ahmed Khan as of Kam 
Mobao Roy and Dayananda 

As regards caste, even Archer admits 
that m spite of caste Hinduism is and will 
remain a mighty bond of union Hindus 
and Mussalmans must unite to remove 
all internal divisions based on caste All 
social bamers must be removed and the 
school, the college the court and the 
council must be open temples for all to 
enter and worship, regardless of caste, 
colour and creed Even lo other social 
relations, the lives of diflerentiation should 
be thinned with a view to its ultimate 
extiuctiou, unless and until religious 
beliefs become a matter of individual 
personal faitb 

This will sot come oi itself, we should 
pledge ourselves to it, by makiog it a 
subiect of study by our children, m all 
national schools and colleges, —nay eves 
in denomisational schools asd colleges 

3 The third part of our course for the 
teaching of patriotism must deal with 
out relattoss with the State The promise 
pf Ksponsible self Government withm the 
Empire makes us free to include our 
obligations to the State in this course 
If the Empire treats on terms of equality, 
we shall be true and loyal to the hmpire, 
aud faitbratly discharge our obligations 
towards it , 

The announcement made by tbeSecre 
tary of State for India in August, 1917, 
must be made the foundation of the 
scheme of studies The Constitution of 
the Government of India should form a 
part of the curriculum of studies with full 
freedom to the teachers tn explain by 
what processes and by what qualifications 
wccootdget It improved on democratic 
lines and what we have to do in order to 
win complete self government Advanced 
students m high schools, colleges and 
universities should be absolutely unbnm 
pered and free in discussing politics and 
economics 

The German theory of the snpremacr 
of the State over the nation must be 
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repudtatcd and the future citizen should 
he trained to think that the nation is 
superior to ond in every way the master 
cf the State She determines the form oi 
the State and is free to change it ns, tn 
her corporate cnpacity, by her corporate 
will, she wants to do 

In short, our loyalty must be rational, 
reasoned and sincere Let me make it 
clear that any attempt to enforce the 


teaching of loyalty to the established 
British Government m India as such, 
without pointing out the road to make it 
truly national and trul3 democratic, ^lU 
end in a fio'co The nnaJogy* of Germany 
does not apply The Indians must feel 
that their loyalty is voluntary, and an 
outcome of their conscious desire to remain 
a part of the Uritish Coramouwcalth on 
terms of equality with the rest 


THE LAW or LIMITATION AMONG THE ANCIENT HINDUS 


T he Hindu law on limitation wasuotas 
elaborate as the British Indian is The 
reason is quite evident In a system 
where it w as a pious and moral obligation 
for the wife and the son to payoH the debts 
of the husband and the father respectively, it 
was only natural that it w ould be slow 
to defeat the just claims of a creditor by 
setting up a plea of limitation But the 
highly-develop‘d juristical code such as 
the ancient Hindus had, made it incumbent 
upon the Government to secure men in the 
undisturbed possession of their properties 
to ensure them the benefits of the improve 
ments made thereupon, to free their imods 
from suspense to punish the slothful 
and the insolent and to aid the vigilant 
and the industrious taking care at the 
same time that the weak and the poor 
should he maintained in their just rights 
and that no unfair advantage should he 
gamed by any party Law should act in 
peaceful concert with morality and if at 
any time, law should prevail over mora 
Iity it must have to he justified by sufch 
circumstances as would not appear repug 
nant to the feelings of the community 
Wuat little of the Limitation law the 
ancient Hindus had was built up on the 
tacit consent of religion and morality 
so^ety^^ the silent approval of 

I Immovables 

for possessed 


26 27) In case the father, grand father, or 
grent.grand father of the man, was 
and he was m possession, the approved 
mode oi calculation was possession for 
thirty years was taken ns possession for 
one generation , thrice that period for 
three gcncritions Possession for a longer 
period than three generations was con 
sidercd possession of long standing (Br/A'is 
pntt, IX, 23 24-) 

(b) Occupancy of land for twenty 
years unmolested by the owner was held to 
be possession during one generation, , 
for twice that period during two , for 
thneethat during three Proof of a prior 
title was not required (Pyasa Cohbrookt 
Digest, Vol, 1 V, cccxc X, p 144') The 
possession must be by strangers, not by 
kinsmen within the Sapmda degree 

(c) The king his ministers, husbands 
of daughters and learned priests could not 
acquire title even by along and undisturbed 
possession This restriction applied also 
to a friend or near kinsmen in the male 
or female line {Bribnsp'xti, Colebrooke 
Digest Vol IV, ccccYl, p 144) 

(d) If the property of a person, not 
being an idiot or minor, was enjoyed by 
another in bis presence for ten years it was 
lost to him by law This was evidently 
the law of adverse pos'session of the early 
Hindus regarding immovable property 
A close kinship is observable between the 
Hindu and Roman systems in the matter 
of the occupation of immovable property 
adversely In Justinian’s law too owner 
ship in land was acquired by res ocupis 
in ten years inter presenfes and twenty 
years inter abseates 
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II M0\ CABLES 

A creditor had no remedy if he failed to 
recover his does either from bis debtor 
or from the debtor’s heirs of the next tno 
generations That is to say, a creditor 
could make liable the son or the grandson 
of hi3 debtor but on no account his great 
grandson 

III here the father, uncle, or eldest 
brother resided abroad and was known 
to be alive, the son nephew, or younger 
brother, ns the case proved to be, was not 
bound to pay bis debts till after the lapse 
of twenty years ( Aarada I li ) 

IV The owner of a chattel could not 
recover it after the lapse of ten years 
nhen he allowed it to be enjoyed by others 
in his presence during that penod 

Y Pledges and loan not being the 
propesty of the king or woman were lost 
to the owner jf they had been enjoyed 


m his presence for twenty years {Narada, 
I, 82) Eiidently 1\ and V consisted of the 
Hindu law of adverse possession with 
regard to moveables 

1/ If the kiDgdetamed the property of 
a private individual for three years, the 
owner thereof not answering to the 
pc< clamation made m respect of that, he 
could confiscate it If the owner turned 
np within those three years he could get 
It back but never after that penod This 
was apparently the Hindu law of Escheat 
(Mann VIU 30 Colebrooie Digest, Vol 
II eVp 115) 

The king also took by E'cheat the 
belongings of that of his snhject uho died 
without leaving a male child The case 
in point is that of merchant Shnnamitra 
m \bbijaana SiLuntalam Act VI 

PBApncLi-A Chandra Gnosir 


THE CURSE OF THE DARK SKIN 


I NDIAN newspapers hive frequently pob 
lished articles dc-iliag with the political 
grievances of Indian Settlers in the 
Colonies, but there hare been very few 
references to the evils to which they are 
exposed when attempting to obtain justice 
from the Colonial Law Courts even in 
non political or ordinary matters 

In the Colonies that hare impo-ted 
Indian indentured labour it has become 
aRQXtocn to hold that Indtan witnesses 
are untrustworthy, if not liars, uod that 
European or Semi European witnesses 
arc absolutely reliable 

la almost every case where Indians and 
Puropcans are on opposite sides the 
Europeans wm their cases especially in 
the little Crown Colonies, the atmosphere 
IS similar to the atmosphere in our petty 
Indian states of by gone times The mhag 
nee IS white, thev are a minority it is 
true, but it is not the best and the noblest 
white people who have settled in these 
little Colonics and cverr one that has a 
white «kia is cece««ati1y called a Me 
Somebody and supposed to be a gentle 
man 

An Indian no matter how honest or 
neb or intelligent he may be, most share 
© 


in the geueral contempt in which his 
lodeotared or ex icdenturcd fellow coun 
ttynstn nve held The late lamented 
Honourable Mr G K Gokhali was spok 
en of by a vulgar white correspendent of a 
South African paper as ‘ The Coolie Gentle 
man , Mr Gandhi was commonly spoken 
of ns the Coolie Banister”, and Mr Mani- 
lal was behind his back spoken of by 
Mauritian whites contemptuously as 'The 
Avocatc Maltbar ’ and one may not be 
suppnsed if our independent Knjabs and 
Nababs were called “Coolie Rajahs or 
bababs ' 

Itis aufortunate that our countrymen 
should ever have emigrated os indentured 
labourers to these Colonies The life led 
lO the barratis known as the “Coolie 
Lines ’ IS most demoralising 

The Magistrates who try our cases do 
not know our Koguages The Interpret 
ers are usually half educated men Many 
of them are servile Indians and prepared 
to do or say whatever would plea«e 
tbew supenors Some oftho®e who have 
totemal sjtnpathv and fellow feelings can 
not speak oat their minds freely Add to 
these that the Magistrates and others 
coacenjed la the administration of jnstice 
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cannot keep themselves aloof or untouched 
by the local white tested interests 

With the Ignorance and stupidity that 
illiterate Indian witnesses, who arc ner 
vous may eahibit in court and the low 
moral life led in the colonies and the axiom 
that the white skin denotes truthfulness, 
honesty and respectability, the chances of 
an Indian obtaining anything like justice 
are very few indeed, particularly when the 
white man can hire a professional lawyer 
to take advantage oF all the tricks that 
rules of relevancy and irrelevancy and 
treacherous cross examination are capable 
of The Indian’s evidence is not given as 
it should be it is not understood as it 
ought to be, it IS not translated as it 
may be, itis not taken down as it raustbe 
and it 19 not believed or appreciated as it 
would be in India, with the result that 
those who seek justice lo the Colonial 
Courts very often get stones instead of 
bread, one may even say that to use a 
Biblical expression “A camel may pass 
through the eye of a needle, but not 
justice through C^omal Courts ” One 
may well imagine the same causes leading 
to the same results in almost alt the 
Colonies if not exactly m the same degree, 
one may take Fiu as aninstance Lawyers 
are too few and very greedy Lawyer’s 
Indian Clerks or Commission seekers en 
couragiQg their own ignorant and supers 
titious countrymen teediog them very 
often on false hopes to make business for 
tbeic employers wbat is the result? A 
general discontent and dissatisfaction with 
their lot in Fiji desp ration developing 
in same instances into cases of murder 
and suicides Evvn before the Supreme 
Court it IS difficult to obtain justice The 
Supreme Court has no Indian Interpreter, 
that IS to say an Indian by race, and for 
Civil cases anyone may be picked up to 
interpret The judge of the Supreme 
Court IS not as independent ol the 
executive as Judges ofHigb Courts in other 
countries We have only one Judge and 
strange to say he is described as the 
Chief Justice The impression is easily 
given that the Governraeut and the Courts 
of Law are to a great extent influenced 
by a clique of vested interests who are 
supposed to run the Colony Such at 
least was the feeling when a case between 
Turner and Cuthbert was decided here 
some years ago Although both parties 
this case were white people, the richer 
\ 


prevailed Much more so is the case when 
a white man is pitted against an Indian 
If the axiom “Indians nre bars and 
whitemcn truthful' is not openly recited 
m so many words, it is nil the same 
understood and implied in all addresses 
of counsel to the courts and embedded iQ 
all judgments pronounced by the judge 
fherc was recently a case between a 
European Civil Servant and a you^ 
Indian A civil servant is not supposed 
to possess any landed property in the 
Colony over and abotc his actual needs 
for a place of residence, garden, etc But 
this one in particular had managed to 
buy two or three blocks of freehold land 
m the township of Suva This young 

Indian had a previous lease in one of the 

blocks on which he had erected a building 
and invested all his little savings It so 

happened that the Indian was somewhat 

late in the payment of his rent This 
Whiteman placed the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor without giving the Indian 
notice or reminder of any kind and it was 
looked upon ns a good opportunity to 
re enter into possession and practically 
rob this Indian of hts bard earned ana 
harder s'wed earomgs in the shape of the 
building he bad erected The English law 
IS applied, and buildings are supposed 
to be part and parcel of the land on 
which thej are erected and cannot be 
removed in the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary containd in the lease * 

This Indian oflered to pay the rent but 
he was tossed backwards and forwards 
between this precious solicitor and his 
worthy client and finally the poor man 
believing that it was for his own benefit, 
signed an agreement to surrender bis 
lease on condition that he would be 
allowed to remove his bmJdiogs within 
a certain time On finding an opportunity 
to get independent advice he found that 
he had made a mistake in signing the 
agreement, and he resisted the claim of 
the whiteman for specific performance of 
the agreement The whiteman’s claim 
was supported by his own evidence as 


* Tli«r« are tnaoj instaoces of ladiaos heiog robbed 
of tbcir buildlogs (as they do not kootr this pecoUar 
law) of wood and iron erected on land wb cb it is 
to Imposs bit to -aeqaire as freehold In 
England the bn Idings are concrete bt ck and mortar 
here they are human cages of galvanised iron and 
t mber on wooden sapports and yet they are not 
mnvohu r.xt.,,.. -g tjjgy on^-ht to be 


considered removable fixtures a 


o 
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well as tbat of the solicitor who had 
managed to influence the Indian to put 
his signature to the agreement be had 
hims“lfdrawo up in favour of his client 
The honourable Mr So and so on hts oath 
must be believed as against a mere Indian 
and the Chief Justice could not find any 
evidence of undue influence 

Tbeplaintifl won his case and the Indian 
defendant must pay ruinous Supreme 
Court costs to the person or persons who 
have, morally speaking, wronged him, 
although the law and the Law Courts 
may not bold them responsible 

This is not the only instance, such and 
worse than such occurrences take place 
every month and every year and the hope 
of ever getting any redress is always as 
remote as it has always been 

The cases that come before courts are 
not the only cas*s where Europeans take 
an undue advantage of Indians Many 
cases neyer come before the courts at all, 
many more are endured meekly and 


patiently and most have to be put up 
with whether you will or no Our 
onffinal sm in these Colonies is that we 
or our parents have come underindenture ; 
it IS our misfortune that we have not 
been able to make the most of our 
opportunities to accumulate wealth and 
It IS a continual calamity to have to 
submit to the doctnne^of the inferiority 
of the coloured races as against the 
Diviue right of the white skin God 
knows when the universal brotherhood 
spoken of by the Christians, Theosopbists 
and others is going to be a reality But 
IQ the meanwhile we shall have to do 
upbiU work to raise our countrymeu to 
a higher level and endeavour by cons, 
titntiona! and educational means to 
raise the prestige and the good name 
of Indians and their mother country in 
the eyes of tbeir European neighbours 
The work isholy and so the worsers and 
their hands 

Sot* Fbter RAiHilAN 
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Tbctef&moQS Bad tiotld Koovacd book* need do 
freth latrodactiOD at oarbsads Tbe pollsbcr* have 
(foot agreat f'tTice to (be readies psMieby Isiolog 
tbcie lodiaa editloDi at lo cheap a price Tbr prioClos^ 
aad paper and tbe getupareDoae (be worse for ibe 
admirable cbeapaeis of the pobi cations Tbe 
poblubers hare brought there precious boots wltbm 
the eaty ceacli of exery lateod ng reader aod we bope 
that these willfiad a place In the book ibelf el erery 
loTer of literalnre nod esery non Bengali wbo is 
eager to make bis acquaintance with tbe great 
Bengali poet and philosopher 

Rebctofthe 13 th Indian Industrial Conference 
heU at Calcutta m tffT FuhMed ly the Many 
Joint Secretaries The Indian^ Induiir^al Conference 

2 postage 1 

This report eontains tbe Resointions passed and 
the ipeecbes dellreied and tbe xarlona papera read 
br experts at tbe conference After the cOOclnsiOD 
of the Peace when there will be indnitrial teorganba 
tlon all oxer tbe world, we Indians oogbt to be on oor 
guard against tbe inmsh of foreign Capitalists and 
exploiters and take np the Indigenons indnstnes in 


Oor own bands as much as poiiible, leaving bat little 
toons for foreign encroBCDiaeats Those who are 
•odustnally disposed aad bare a knack for indnstrial 
enterprise will we hope derive macb help from 
reading this report wh cb will SErve to place them on 
(be rigbt track and a safefooting 

BsBVS Home TrAIKINC, Hansh Chandra 

Pt. D {Berlin) Director Tie Techno C! emical 
Research Laboratory Del ra Dun Re i 

In this booklet of only 29 pages tbe anthor has 
laid down the rules of child rearing and nursing from 
■IS birth to Its thrdyear Tbe tbiogi requisite In a 
lylnginroom are giTtn in mioule, detail and there 
are osefol iastmctions as regards tbe baby’s bath, 
food dress airing rest mental training playtbiogs, 
etc In caseif sickness tbe doctor has laid down tbe 
signs by which to detect tbe particular Illness which 
a baby is prone to, as also part cniars about sick diet 
BOdarliSciai d «t This book may be of some help to 
Bngl sh knowing mothers and householders It is 
{mated on art paper which accoaots for its costli 

cess A cheaper edition wosid bare been more rer 

nceable 

Whst a Home Ruler Ought To Know, hyPT 
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wbetber m economic conditions, or in nsricaUnr^f 
or in literacy and education, or In vitality and ssoitA 
tinn and espectation of the daration oMife India* 
position has been relegated to the last place beyond 
■whicb one cannot imagine a nation so TOst and 
nnmerons can proceed , but In tbe case of salaries and 
appointments of higher ofEctals, who are mostly 
foreigners, India occupies tbe first placel Had spa^ 
permitted we would have reproduced the whole hoo» 
which brings home to the mind of the reader, by clei'r 
statistics only, tbe wretched position India oecnpif* 
among nations To read is to be convinced whdt 
the real position of India Is Therefore ive reqoe^t 
every lover ot India to get a copy of this precioi** 
booh and take to heart seriously the lesson wbu-is 
this booklet intends to convey 

CniBO BA^DYOPAD^TAT 

Odc to Truth by JamtiH Counnx (Gane^^‘ 
6* Co Mojlras) 

The poet sings of the “overshadowiag power 
whicb on the foamed marge ol youth and age's quiet 
sea settelintora hour to nonr veiled fromvnde gn*® 


a literal translation of tbe original There are two 
parts 111 the book, tbe one girlog us tbe storyoftbe 
days of Otmblsarn, tbe nvalrr of Guttila and Mania 
and the other the vision of lleaven The first part 
IS lo simple blank verse, bnt tbe second in Spenserian 
stanzas lias sought to preserve more of tbe spirit of 
the original This story of the olden days will not 
lad to impress any reader. 

TWE POBT/CIL WOSI^S OF RAU SIMRSM * 

Babu Nabaktssen Ghosh (or Ram Sharraa, ashi* 
nom de plume was) may be regarded os one of the 
Srst of those Bengali writers who tried their hand 
at English verse In the last centnry. Some of ms 
poems had appeared in tbe old Afitihtni't 
and Jtiit and Jtrtl of Baba Sambhu Chandra Mokherji, 
—others had come oot Cither la perlodJcoIs or in 
pamphlet form This voinme is tbe first collection 
of all the poet's works and the interest of sneha 
book IS great. Some of these poems were written 
on topical snbjects and their appeal was most/y for 
the poet's contemporaries But for ns tbe charm of 
the volume would depend on inch pieces as tnc 
Sktvanln or the Bhagabatt Citx of which the Glasgow 


as oriental brides ’ He knows that the accents of jonmal. Satn! Andrew, has said “Here the poet 


truth roil down the ages and "Not all of thee thy 
richest bearer hath, —not he who trod ont “tbe 
eightfold path not the * thrice gentle Christ” E* 
who boasted high love for troth and cried out “Lo I 
all truth is mine, is tome alone” did not at all grti*P 
its nature and wiser was tbe Celtic seer who sijw 
m a vision ‘Tby snow white birds that left thT 
snow white brow. And throogh tbe prismal caffb 
found each a cage In varying colour of a race ooo 


attempts a more sustained flight and m ourjudgment 
these poems are worthv companions to bdwin 
Arnold’s ii/A/ ’ Tie JUisl Day\% very ambi 
tions IQ design and brings before as a procession of 
images whose creation enables ns to judge the 
loiagloativeness of tbe poet “The Ode to Albert 
Edward, BriDce of Wales," is a prize poem, but its 
extravagant im^eiw does sot attract ns so much 
as the odes “To Coglaod” or “To tbe Men of lodisu” 


age” The poet remembers Uruno who noderstood The poet bad a talent for the satiric touch and bit 
the great truth that ‘ who 10 his age knows bow to powersof qoiet satire may be understood from a 
die Lives through tbe centuries,' as alto “Great perusal of such pieces as “The Rope of the Gown," 


Russia's greater daughter ' and ‘ He of the bnlldinS' 
brain, the healing hand,” tbe eon of “CotomblA* 
republic ” We pray that man mi^ rise to the gr*nt 
plane of truth and that Religion, Science, Art, Kno*r 
fedee and Wisdom, “bear their mntnal part True to 
all truth,’’ and that "Truth and Lite and Es*t“ 
and Heaven be one ” 

Tbe poem is a noble campoiiUoo on a grrat 
moral subject and the varied vehicle of mostly 
syllabled lines with free rhym*8 has given the pn<t 
ample liberties for the expansion of bis genius Tbe 
whole might have been mote impressive if the 
references were more compressed and tbe dlgf<s 
sions less few for such a simple subject of morabfy 
calls for the highest concentration of purpose Bnt 
sneb criticisms are fruitless and beside the point 

The Dream Queen G Shtrreff and Pafi»o 
Loll (The Indian Pi«r, AUahabady 

It IS a translation of tbe Svafnavtsaiadallt nf 
Bhass, tbe great dramatist, some of whose Wfi*’ks 
were brought to light in Southern India a few years 
ago Tbe theme of tbe play is tbe self sacnGe>°& 
love of n wife and as such bears some resembl^i^ce 
to the Alcestis of Eunpedes The work of translafK"* 
has been well carried out and the spirit and ima^*7 
of the oiigloal preserved as much as possible 
those who cannot go to the oiiglnal this book 
should be of valuable help in the way of allovVing 
them to appreciate the genius ol Bhasa 

GuTiiLATHE Divine Minstrfl, by Lucr ond 
Cordon Pearce (Canesh & Co Madraa'' 

ttls based on n version of the Sinhalese 'Guttila 
t j by Mrs Mustens Iliggmg and nothing like 


Tbe Bride of Sambhndat ” “St Paul end Huzrnt 
BnU’ or “Tbe Song of the STibe," Mr Dunn In bis 
recent book os tbe Bengali Writers of English Verse 
tells us that tbe study of tbe works of poets like 
Ram Sbarma contributes little to the noderstaoding 
of tbe Indian mind In spite ol this adverse comment, 
however, we most say that tbis volume Is worth 
being read by every lover of Bengali literature, 
but we fear that the price of the volume (five rupees} 
will interfere with Its popularity 

NlEUALKUtUS SmonAWA 

Histort or THE Portuguese in Bengal (with 
HAPS AND illustrations) by J J A Campos 
BtiiUrworfh & Co , 6, Hastings iotreil, Calcutta 
Thanks to the boriog re iteration of imperialistic 
poets and bureancratic merchant governors, the 
meeting of the Cast and the West has become a 
monumental cant in our journalistic vocabulary 
Vet the successive stages in tbe history of this mys 
terioua mSUratlon— the blind groping of tbe \\est 
for tbe East, the harrowing paranthesis of greed and 
envy, of lost and cruelty, ultimately resulting in the 
overpowering of the decadent East by the nations 
of European renaissance— this is a theme which 
would demand from its 'historian, the judiciousness 
of a Tacitus and the comprehensiveness of a Gibbon 
Failing that we have but fragmentary treatments of 
a stupendous international epic Mr Campos pre 
eents us with one of such fragments As it Is bis 
“History of the Portuguese in Bengal ’ isyi document 
ofrarevalne His mastery of details and method of 
presentation are remarkable For the first time we 
get a Jjicid account of the Portuguese Inflaence on 
the history of Bengal ‘ the Paradise of India" Bar- 
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and ‘'partial tow.” Flguratirely tbey convey ■nclj 
meanings. But one can happily render Ibeia 
‘great tow' and ‘small tow’ adding a short note 
eiplainidg them. 

Lastly we Ihlnlc that more words aboula be 
added to those already collected. 

ViDnusaERUSRa DnimcRicvA. 


Gujarati. 

Sir Rwindsanatii Tiukub nan Samsmaranq 
(RT Z\^ Rt iranshltd 6 y Amba. 

lal Balkrishna Purani, B.A., and publisAtd by 
the Soatly for the Eneouragtminl of Cheap LxUr^ 
ature, printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, AhmedabaJ. Cloth bound. PP. ayr. Price 
Ps. 0-7-0 (rp/pj. 


"My Reminiscences” from the pen of Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, when being pnbllshed In the pages of 
the Afo«rn iJer/ciT furnished fnatructiTr, defJghtfal 
and interesting rending to those who could follow 
the poet in English. It was a happy idea to convert 
them into Gujarati, and we are sure they would be 
read in the Tcrnacular with at much avidity as they 
Tstre in English. 

Samakva Diurm (ET^nr M’S) by Rajyuratna 
Atmaram (Amritsari), Educational Inspector, 
Baroda, printed at the Lakshmivsias Press, 
Baroda Pp- 33. Paper coier. Price o-s-o. {tpiS). 

In this little pamphlet, Mr. Atmaram holds forth 
his pet snbject, and marshals arcatnents In 
ofremoTing the brand of untouebability from the 
lowcrcastes, with force and vigor. " 

K. M. J. 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


I 

T he yalue of 'women in the education of 
little children of either sez is now 
generally recognised in Europe and 
America. This process of recognition has 
been slow and the concession has been 
made rather unwillingly. A circular of 
the Department of Education in England 
published about 40 years ago, (or instance, 

, "after suggesting several objections to the 
' employment of women teachers in the 
lower classes of boys’ schools, ends by 
permitting managers to try the experi- 
ment on their own responsibility." We 
are told that paid teaching was considered 
to involve social descent in England in the 
mid-Yictorian period. The majority of the 
Mosely Educational Commission to the 
United States of America in 1903 viewed 
‘somewhat with alarm the growing 
preponderance of women teachers,’ in 
that country ; yet we find that Mr. Arthur 
Aderton, ^one of these Commissioners 
while sharing in the general alarm btars 
the following testimony to the worth of 
these women teachers. "One conld not 
fail to be impressed with the character 
ahihty, and the bearing of the fethale 
teachers generally. They are a 
power for good." It is only fairto Dninr 

UcmYicr of the Commission, feitthat o4ini 
to this pteponderance of female teaeSeil 


and a consequent co-education of the sezes 
there' was a strange and indefinable 
feminine air coming over the men, ‘ a 
tendency towards a common, if I ni^ so 
call it, sexless tone of thought’. Mr. R. E. 
Hughes writes in the same strain, though 
he does not appear to have made up his 
mind definitely. 

"Tfa« fact that to much of tht teaching It entmited 
to womft) may lead to a lack of virility nod 
•trengtb in the training. There ii a very ont- 
.•pokea criticism in the report of the scbool sapertn- 
tendeot for Detroit. *l9 It not possible that the 
increasing number of Incorrigiblea may bear some 
relation to this sentimentality 7 I know that 1 am- 
terribly heterodox in suggesting that a good sound 
thrashing occasionally would be of more benefit to 
« cspcKioai spaaky yoaagstcc t&an a77 the guody- 
goody talks so correctly advocated. We are getting 
too many Mamas’ pets and Lord Fontleroys, and 
I fear our system has a tendency to perpetoate 
It. Give us more good hearty moral discipline, more 
Saodfords and Mertons and Tom Browns.’ ” 

We do not know if the Sandford and 
the Merton of the story were administered 
- ‘a good sound thrashing occasionally’. 
Mr. Hughes, who quotes with approval 
the above remarks, tells us later on in his 
book {Sebooh at Home and Abroad) that 
the self-respect of the American pupil is 
preserved and his self-resource cultivated. 
"He leaves school ready to begin the real 
educaHon of life, /. e., self-training, and 
naturally alert, ambitious and confident, 
he deyelopes into the pushful, resourceful 
American citizen of to-day." This, inspite 
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of the 'lack of vjnlity and strength in the 
traioiDg'I The United States edacatiotml 
antbOTities, however, do not seem to 
have been frightened by this ‘fetumme air 
coming over the boys’, more and more 
vromen teachers get employment every 
day in the State schools there Thus 
•while m 1870-71, 41 per cent of the teach- 
ers m these schools (both elementaty and 
advanced) -were men, the percentage was 
gradually reduced to 20 7 in 1910-11 
It was an American Dr Henry Bernard— 
the first United States Commissioner of 
Education— who wrote as early as 1854, 

* QtirexpcneeeehM »ho^a &or only ite Mpacitj 
of woman, bat bcr inpcriority to (be male aex, in 
tbe wbole work of domestic and prlmarj lastrnctlon 
sot oalj as principal teachers of infant and the 
lowest class of elemeatarr schools betas asslstaoti 
is schools oltver? grade fe which girls ate taoght 
and as principal teachers with special assistasce is 
eerlalB stsdies vs the coastey Khools gesttallT 
Their more gentle and refined raaaoers purer morala 
itroeger isstinetiTe love for the society of cbidrcn 
and greater tact is their manageneat iheir talent 
for coaTcrsatloeal teachisg and qaickoesa la 
apprebeading the dlfficaltles which embarast a yonng 
Biod aad their powers when properly developed, 
and isstaioed by ealighteaed ^biic leatiraeots, of 
goTerolog eveo the most wild aad itohhoro dispoii 
tioet by mild and moral Infiaences^are sowgeiierally 
tecogefsed by oat most experienced edocatort Let 
this great last be once practically and generally 
recognised la the admisistratlon of pablic tcbools ia 
Earope aad tet proTiiioa be made forthc trainiag 
offetaale teachers oo a thoronehaad liberal scale, 
as IS now doae foe yonog mea and a change w<U 
pass oret the whole face of society ’ 

Lek US quote two more testimonies from 
Sonncnscbein’a Cyclopiedia of Edacation 
(1892) 

"Twenty years ago in the report pnblisbed by 
the Coiatnissfoaers Mr Fitch said, 'of two peraoos, 
a man and a wotaac, who have an eqsal/y accarate 
acqaalatance with a given sabiect, it maybe fairly 
assnmedtfaat the woman is likely to be tbe belter 
teacher All tbe natural gifts which go so far to 
make a good teapber, she possesses m a bigb degree 
In sympatby with learners in the imaginative 
facnlly which eoshles her to sec what b going oo 
>0 their minds iQ tbe tact which iKsrs apon tbe 
happiest way to remove adiSmIty or to presest a 
■«. l/uduhr. In^A eharaeJar.. la qatjeom.^ awt 
in kindness, she is likely to excel him. A larger 
proportion of womeo than men may be said to have 
been bom teachers and to be specislly gdled wrtb 
the art of commanlcatiDg what they know * So 
also Mr James Bryce ‘Women seem tobavemore 
patience as teachers more qmckness in seeing wbether 
the pupil nnderstacds, mote skill in adapting the 
explanations to tbe pecniiaritics of tbe pupils mind 
snd certainly a nicer disrersraest oi bis or her 
character They are quite as clear In cxpotilloD as 
men are. and when well trained qnile as espabte of 
XBaklng their leachinR philO'Ophical ' Thesevrosds 
were written at a time when women had seldom aa 


acparate acqcalntncce with anything when High 
Schools and Women s Colleges were noknowc ’ 

It appears from the Cyclopedia that 
the supenority of womau over man as a 
teacher of children was being gradually 
recognised m Europe and America by the 
year 1892 

The introduction of the Kindergarten 
system furnished another field for the work 
ol women as teachers 

Ta the Kindergarten tbe two sexes are taught 
tc^ethcr op to the age of 7, and exclusively by 
women On this point Proebel himself is most explicit 
The results ace tatisfactoey ' (R B Biigbes) 

In the early nineteen hundreds, of the 
trained teachers m England 34 per cent 
were male For America the percentage 
was slightly less, rir , 31 In Germany, 
however, only 13 per cent were female 
Of the whole teaching staff of the English 
school, however, 75 per cent were female 
•la England as in America the rapidly growing 
prepoaderanee of tbe female teacher is mainly dee to 
ecoootnic teasOBs, bat m Germasy this is oot so 
aneb so Cnnoasly esoegb or perhaps obviously 
enough, where educatioa Is mostly advanced la tbe 
States there tbe female teacher tbiives best 

£C, IsCblesgo only C 9 percent of total teachers 
are male 

In New York State of City teachers 8 percent nee 
mate and of tbe State tesebets SI per cent ate male 
And of tbe Noraial School popils the females 
form — 

93 per cent id Maisacbsieltes 
99 per cent In Coonectlcut, 
lOOperceBt In Mew Hampshire, 

Tbe AmeticaD mole teacher will boob be as extinct as 
tbe bison At present his habitat is mainly the 
blackwoods and moraiies of tbe Sontfaern States ' 
(Seboob at Home and Abroad by R E. HoRbet, 
1901). 

To-day in Great Britain men are being 
called out to the front and women are 
taking their places as teachers The foJlow- 
jDg figures for Scotland are interesting 
Though the number of men under training 
IS Kduced considerably, the increasing 
snmbcr of women students too has lately 
received a slight check “This is probably , 
due to a large extent to the many new 
openings lor the employment of women 
resultinglrom war concutions'" 


Hamber under training as teachers m 
Scotland. 


1913 1914 

1914- 1915 

1915- 1916 
1016 1917 


Number in training 
Men Women Total 

308 2,062 2 570 

377 2,277 2 654 

188 2,284 2,472 

50 2,121 2,171 
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Mr. Frank Roscoc ^\ntcs ns follows in P«pnred women moy be able to relinqoub 

1918) about the work of women who ha>c promise* position* as teacher* when the coarse of 
been substituted as teachers for men in siodyuintiifactonly completed ' 

England 


, ,, ^ Mr Findlay Shirnss pointed outthejithcr 

In modern langnages mute Bndpbjscal n staff cxclu®l\cly of women tcnclic 

s ia»t may be thought strange sntii it i* a «chool w as to incrca'c the proportion 01 
:d that the training of teneher* of phriicftl erJs Jn the hichcrclnsscs ofthc institution 

.‘"Thf f G^Is- cdacat.on 


dn)] This iatt may be thought strange anti 

remembered . » 

drill ba* b 
for Women 

the superannuated soldier wltl the result that „„ 
ecieatdic system of drill baa been kaonra in mo^t 
schools for boys until quite recently ” 

II 

So far as India is concerned, however, 
the day is yet far off, when wc shall have 
to consider the advisability or other- 
wise of entrusting to women teachers the 
education of boys The supply of quali- 
fied teachers presents a very great difh 
culty m educationally backward cotm 
tries , much more so in the case of Indian 
women, who on account of social restric- 
tions, cannot, m most cases, be expected 
to lead independent self reliant lives 
The same has been the case with China 
There too "the need of trained teachers 


fore, in the w ords of the T twes oi India, is 
thus to a large extent the problem of 
woman teachers" The paper pleads for 
a small Committee to investigate the 
question of how to increase the prc«cnt 
utterly inadequate supply of worn^n 
teachers ''The only Province in 
serious effort has been made to deal with 
it with reference to the social conditions 
of the country is Madras, where the 
Government has provided scholarships for 
Uindu widows to be trained as teachers 
It IS no doubt very difficult to attract 

{ mpils for bcingtrained os teachers especial* 
y from the Mahomedans and the higher 
enstes of the Hindus The last Baroda 
**,v 4 v UWV .4 V 4 k*«,ucu i.c«w«crs Administration report complained "In 

18 well nigh desperate," and the peonle the Training College for Women all possi 
have to take up trained teachers e^n ble inducements of pay and prospects arc 
when they lay down arbitrary conditions held out to draw 

Miss Paddock, National Secretary to the pood social position, as there is a pressing 
Voung Women’s Christian Association of demnod for female teachers, but unfortu 
China, m her Woman’s Wort in the par with proportionate success 

East, tells of a young graduate of a complaint is general Let us as a 

Mission School, who, when offered a typical case take the state of affairs m 
teachership, in a school m the north of Bengal as desenbed bv Mr Gokulnath 
Manchuria, said "Yes, 1 will teach m the Dhar in the course of an article m the 
school, if 1 may teach for one hour each Bdocationa/ Eerieiv A beginning m this 
day from the Bible ” The people were direction was made by an association of 
naturally unwilling to permit this, but ^adie« in Calcutta by maintaining a class 
they could not procure another teacher training European and East Indian 


and had to appoint this lady, permitting 
her to teach the Gospel according to her 
desire Margaret A Burton says m her 
hook The Education of Women w 

•SiirJt-iasjSs 

•weakness oC tbeir school* fandaioeotal 

menu to tram Borneo and^«r- ^ •»di,cc 

to tram teachers Many” 
e«abl,shed in yanous 

the opening of the Gownn,*nf*^v Empire before 


girls Qs school mistresses and Zenana 
teachers Government came forward to 
help this class liberally with funds, in 
order that more mistresses might be found 
for the increasmgnumber of females— both 
girls and adults — who had evinced a 
genuine desire to learn A normal class 
for Indian ladies was later on started in 
the Bethune College which, however, did 
not attract any pupil for some time and 
had therefore to be abolished 

* The female teacbera ara lablein 1886 were practi 
callj confined to the town of Calcutta and the 
Presldeaey Burdwan and Orissa Divisions Very few 
of these were KIndos or Mahomedans brought np (n 
the Tillage schools the chief recruiting ground for 
mistresses being the Missionary schools It was 
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sot till the jear 1002 that «Uds ol improveiBeDt 
mete Mea la th t ditectiOB lathe jeat fiamed the 
Edaeatlocal Department teas able to aeeare the 
ictTices off ome female teacbera from the oethodoa 
classef of HIndns and Maboicedaos bot ereo tbea 
there mas room enoash lor the emplojmeatof maoT 
more each teacbera bad tbej been forthcoming 
Classee were accord cgl; opened lo the Bethaoe 
Collegiate School and the Brabmo Bal ha S hihalaja 
for training mistresica and grant! to Mies on a bools 
were angmented on tbe condition tbat so efforts 
wonld be spared to increase the outpnt of anch 
teachers For the cappl; of additional female teach 
crs for girls reboots and Zenana Claeses at home 
^ classes were taoctioned b; Goreromeat m ISOifor 
the training of school masters wires end Hindu 
and Mahomedan widows 


Bengal, tbe most advanced provuce lo 
lodta, appears in this respect to have 
lagged behind the sister Presidencies Thus 
•while in thejfear 1915 16 671 women were 
being trained as mistresses in Bombay 
and 669 m Madras, in Bengal the namber 
was only 178 and it is to he remarlced 
that oat of these teachers nnder training 
16 were Eurasians and 122 Indian 
Christians One mam re<^saa why Bengal 
lags behind is the enstom of pordaA 

Tbe classification of mistresses aoder 
training in India according to their castes 
19 very lostmctive 

Csile Mistresses Qiidrr Slreogth of tbe 
traiciDg la 191S 16 comaaetesper 
thoasaod of the 
popalaltoo 

Entopeans 196) ^ 


lodian 
Christians 1,140} 


Maho 

medans 

Parsis 

Bnddhists 


1 (Brahmins 266) 

C34V Non Brahmins V6,939 

I 368) / 


It iriU be seen from the figures tbat 
the Christians predominate ovcrwhel 
mingly and supply so manyfemaleteacbers 
lor the strength of their community that 
the Hindus may be said to be nowhere lo 
companson Amoug the Hindus them 
selves, the non Brahmins who arc on the 
whole more backward educationally, 
supply more teachers than tbe Brahmins 
[The non Brahmin population far out. 
numbers the Brahmin population 1 Among 
the mistresses under training m 19i5>16 
51 4 per cent were Indian Christians, 14 
per cent were Brahmins and i G G per cent 
nonBrahmiiTS Thns for every Hindu 
mistress there were roughly two Christian 


mistresses, while for every Christian la 
India there are 60 Hindus This predomi 
nance of the Indian Christiin community 
IS largely due to the efiorts of the Mis 
siooanes who try their best to equip the 
converts for self supporting, useful and 
independent lives 

The Brahmins are generally far more 
advanced than the non Brahmins but the 
non Brahmins supply three female teachers 
for every two that the Brahmins supply 
It IS only m Bombay that tie non Brahmin 
mistresses are in a minority, m the United 
Pcovmws their number is nearly equal to 
tbat of Brahmins while in other Provinces 
the non Brahmins predominate Espewally 
IQ Madras and the Central Provinces tbe 
Brahmins are exceedingly backward m 
this respect We give below a statement 
shewing tbe number of Brahmm and non 
Brahmin mistresses* under tramingmthe 
vanoua provinces in 1915 16 — 

Province Brahmins non Bfabtnins 


Bombay 

208 

164 

Bihar & Onssa 

2 


United Provinces 

21 


Central Provinces 

10 

38 

Bengal 

10 

22 

Madras 

2 


Punjab 

13 

266 

6S 

368 


Mr G R Deradhar has discussed fully 
this question of the castes of mistresses 
under training in India m a Marathi 
article contributed to the Karwe nsue of 
the Xfasti Manor’iojan 

As regards tbe pay and prospects of the 
women teachers Mrs R Jj Gray came to 
the following conclusions after studying 
tbecondition of women teachers at vanous 
places in the Bombay Presidency — 

(1) In vernacular schools compared to 
men and to women in other countries their 
position Is good Their pay is equal to 
tbat of men, and in some cases better 

(2) They are certain of work 

(3) Their diSicuIties are social rather 
thau (Inancial, e g , married women are 
often over worked, widows are lonely and 
sometimes exposed to danger 

(4) A second or third year’s certificate 
IS an extremely good investment 


tbotlhe total 

Koin^ of Brahm d womea la th« ctio&trr Is xerr 
of non BrabmiJ 


Tin-*—' 
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lu conclusion wc sliall describe n non 
officnl efiort in tilts direction The Poona 
beta Sudan is probably the onlj non 
o/Hcnl non Christian body in India that 
maintains a fui/ Training College for 
■Women The succc»!s of this College, which 
has to day o\cr 70 stmlcnts on its roll, is 
duelothecncrgy ofMr G K De\adhar\\ho 
works as the Honorary General Secretary 
of the Institution and the timely help given 
by the Wadyn Chanties Government too 
have recognised the special character of 
the work and help the institution on the 
basis ot of expenditure Uis Excellency 
the Governor and the Educational author 
itics m the Presidency have publicly ac 
knowledged t'hc help Government wti* 


receiving b> the work of the institution as 
ft could bnroly cope with the large demand 
fortrained mistresses without non olucial 
help No fees arc charged at this College 
nnu n few stholarshipa arc provided F/o® 
last j car it has begun to send out fully 
trained mistresses 

As remarked by a writer of the history 
offemalc education in India, the problem 
of trained women teachers presents itsell 
with bnflimg insistency, and enthusiastic 
ond patriotic workers in the cause of 
female education will do a great service to 
the country by promoting such xnstitu 
tions 


SYMPATHY IS 


T his is a knotty problem which has 
puzzled the bareaucraciesallthc world 
over, and even now the Government 
of India IS at its wit’s end to solve »t 
We have an jnstinctive feeling, and instinct 
as some say is never wrong that love is 
tbe master passion, and it never fads to 
stanch the w ounds of insulted truth Be 
that as it may this is what we Indians 
feel and shall feel to the end ot time The 
verdict of History is in our fa\ our, because 
from it we learn that wherever repressive 
measures have been undertaken, they have 
failed m achieving their ends and have at 
last alienated those whom they were meant 
to conciliate Can anybody, except the 
Government ot India, deny tbe Healing 
powers of love and sympathy ? Some of 
our friends of the Anglo Indian fraternity 
might say that excess of sympathy i5 a 
sure sign of weakness and if any Govcm 
ment indulged in it, it would court its 
own speedy downfall They might also 
try to bring the matter home to «s by 
maintaining with all the show of truth 
that excess of love has spoilt many rf" child 
made him a weakling and quite unfit for the 
strugg^ of Ide We would answer these 
critics by a counter question Basrepres 
Sion done anything better instead of 


REPRESSION 


making the objects of repression forget 
tbeir CIVIC duties and responsibilities by 
crossing the boundaries of social and poll 
tical decency and commit some of the 
most faemous crimes that have blackeucd 
the page of History All the murders and 
revolutions of history would not have 
taken place if m place of employing the 
pointed lancet of repression the authors 
of such repression bad applied tbe beabag 
balm of love and sympathy to the old 
sores of tbe body politic All the great 
thinkers and prophets of the world died 
preaching love for our fellow men and yet 
some of us have the audacity to declaim 
love as the greatest evil that human flesh 
IS heir to Let purblind critics of Lord 
Syndenham’s type talk whatever nonsense 
they like these hystoncal vapounngs do 
not afiect us m tbe least But it is for 
such die hards that we are compelled to 
show unmistakably by examining all 
branches of human activities, that love 
and sympathy are the greatest and the 
best correctors of society and thatrepres 
Sion and coercion never attain their object 
Let us first of all turn to our domestic 
world In a family where love is the dotui- 
factor happiness prevails and 
children of such family are examples of 
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good manners and nobihtj- of character, 
and become good citizens of the world It 
IS one of the essential Tiitnes of a gocpd 
and ideal father or say head of a family, 
that he should be sympathetic towards 
the aspirations of bis children , not indol 
gent of their evil habits, but not also 
mling the family like a petty autocrat, 
with the rule of rod He should not be a 
monarch of all he surveys, and even if 
children go astray by mixing m bad 
society, love and sympathy should be used 
to reclaim them and not repression The 
Defence of India Act which is so pithily 
called the Oppression of India Act with its 
younger brother the Press Act and others 
of the same ilk, might be dear to a 
bureaucracy, but they should never be 
dear to the head of a family He should 
take into consideration that fais chiidren 
of to-day are citizens of tomorrow and if 
he uses them as chattels or beasts of 
burden they can never hope to beany 
thing better under a many times profess^ 
parental government The virtues of lo 
dependence of thought and actioo respect 
foe eldera and constitated authority, for 
bearance for the opinions and feelings of 
others, selflessness and lore and sympathy 
for its fellow beings should be lastitkd la 
a child from a very young age And as 
example is the beat teacher of all, a parent 
should have all these to became a Imng 
example to the impressionable mind of a 
child Expeneuce shows, that family 
happiness and peace have gone to pieces 
where the head of a family happened to 
be a little despot The world is moving 
at a giddy pace, in the words of Mr 
Lloyd George— nay we are running instead 
of the usual Darwinian evolutionary walk 
— and there is a wave of democracy, liberty 
and freedom passing over the expanse of 
this world and fossils of the old order of 
things must swim with the tide, if they are 
not to be left in the abyss behind It is 
always safer to walk the well trodden 
path instead of cutting a new path for 
ourselves throogh the tanglcwood of this 
world Because persons who can hew 
new ways are few and far between and 
the majority of us who are only mediocrcs 
can do no better thqn float with the tide 
Giants might be born sometimes, bat we 
who are all no more thau 6 feet should not 
try to lift Mount Atlas ou our Anger end 
Enter now the larger arena of social 
and political activities. To what is the 
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Non Brahmin movement m the Southern 
Presidency due ’ To nothing else but the 
duress vile employed by the pncstly class 
and the superior airs which it gives itself 
What IS the root cause of the degradation 
of the present day Indian womanhood ^ 
The repressive policy of Indian manhood, 
a living example of which has been recent 
ly furnished by some wiseacres of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation who 
opposed with old world arguments the 
grant of even partial eniranchisement to 
the fair sex The enemies of Indian reform 
could not have made any capital out of 
the problem of the depressed classes, if the 
Dwijatis (the ' twice bom’*J had not adopt- 
ed baneful coercive mode of treatment 
towards them Even Dr Nair, that re 
doubtable champion of Non Brahmins, 
would have found no audience for his anti 
Indian utterances had the Brahmms oi the 
Sonth been able to curb the pnde of their 
superior birth and treated sympathetically 
their brethren of the lower orders And 
Mr Welby of the European Assoaation 
would have tonnd bis occupation gone 
Has it been of any advaotage to Ger 
many to repress the feelings of toe people 
of Alsace Lorraine > Did the Spanish la 
qnisitioQ with its hideous methods of 
killing heretics inch by inch succeed in 
stemoiiog the tide of Protestantism in 
Europe, St Bartholomew s day notwith 
standing * Has not Ireland been a source 
of weakness instead oi strength to Bng 
land in this devastating and blood curd 
ling war f England s lair name has no 
blacker stains upon it than its lush polity 
Was not the repressive policy of Lora 
Curzon followed by more retaliative 
anarchism and crimes ^ Is not the recent 
repressive legislation by the Indian Govern 
meat before the so called reforms are 
ushered la, trying the patience of the 
Indian people and is it not appreben 
ded that such patience might give way 
under the pressure employra and lead to 
undesirable agitation of a very great 
magnitude, and this at a time when both 
the government and the people should 
cultivate mutual tolerance What is the 
lesson of the Sanguioary Russian revolu 
tion ? Not the perverted lesson which the 
Anglo lodian journals are never tired of 

preaching us in season and out of season 
but the eternal truth that repression never 
leads to anything good Let the voice of 
humamty answer these questions and 
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proclaim that love and sympathy always 
pay aad that repression and coercion erer 
die consumed with their own fire. 

Was it, therefore, wise of the Gorcra- 
ment of India to place on the Statute 
Book the Rowlatt Bills at this time of the 
world’s day, when liberty and freedom 
are in the very air the Europeans, Ameri- 
cans plus the Japanese breathe, and when 
many of the wise heads of all nations arc 
sitting in a conclave at Versailles to build 
a better world and to promote amity 
between all and sundry ? Is this the first 
instalment of reforms under the terms of 
the announcement of August 20th, 1917 ? 
It is only in moments such as these that 
the truth ot the saying that from the 
sublime to the ludicrous it is but a step 
is vividly realized by us. Are we not to 
be treated even on the same footing as 
small nationalities of Europe for the eman- 
cipation of which England has fought this 
successful war so valiantly ? The Rowlatt 
Acts are a unique contribution to the 
laws of the civilized world, and other 
Governments if they are at all' desirous 
of the safety and peace of their subjects, 
could do no better than to follow the lead 
given by the Government of India and 
enact such drastic measures. Oh 1 how^' 
one could wish that the energy and 
ingenuity which are so often misspent on 
forging new fetters for our liberties were 
employed to some better purpose for the 
uplift of the Indian nation. 

Mr. Snrendra Nath Banerjea said in the 
third Congress at Madras ; 
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•When Italy rra« for Hherty EngUod 

stretehed forward tlie right band of sympathy. 
When Greece was eodenrourlng to assert her place 
among the nationalities of the earth, England was 
then the foster-mother of freedom, retponsire to ine 
call. W’e are neither Italians nor Greeks. We ore 
Dritbb subjects (Hear, bear, and applaoiel Engtana 
has taken us into her bosom and claims ns as 
her own * ' ' 

Arc our liberties, which are in all 
conscience not very many, to be curtailed 
any further, instead of their scope being 
widened ns foreshadowed in the announce- 
ment of August 20th, 1917 ? We have-had 
enough ol repression and broken pledges. 
Let us now have some freedom^ 
repression and greater opportunities ot 
managing our own affairs. The pawiye 
resistance movement led by that saintly 
person Mr. Ganhdt is n true index ot the 
temper of the country. The adoption ol 
this extreme constitutional weapon shows 
clearly, if any signs are yet wanting, that 
the country has made up its mind not to 
take this new insult to its self-respect 
lying down. Unless these obnoxious 
measures are repealed, all well-wishers of 
steady progress must despair of a calm 
atmosphere so necessary to work the 
constitutional reforms successfully. We 
appeal to the British instincts of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to repeal the un-English legislation 
which has been passed In the teeth of solid 
Indian opposition— both Moderate and 
Extrenfist, and change its policy. 

Mohinea.!, Capoor, 


INDIANS IN SUMATRA 


T he presence of British Indians in the 
Dutch possession of Sumatra is not 
_ so widely known as one hears of 
Indiansin South Africa, Canada, Mauritius, 
Fiji, Trinidad, Federated Malay States, 
and elsewhere. This may be partly doe to 
the fact that their number in Sumatra is 
estimated to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
only, ^ich does not stand comparison 
with their number in the other nlaces 

S'aSfMi'i »“tch Government 

IS absolutely impartinl in its treatment of 


all^ people living under its protectiefn, 
quite irrespective of the country of thejr 
iwgin. The local Government’s policy in 
the case of a set of people who are 
foreign to it is indeed worth the grateful 
and sincere thanks of the Indians at home 
and decidedly mote so when they recollect 
that their fellow-countrymen have not 
been treated fairly in some British 
Colonies, - 

' The Indian element in Sumatra is 
almost wholly resident on the East Coast 
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of the island, this being nearer to the 
Straits Settlements than the West Coast 
and the interior It mast be noted that 
the Indians m Sumatra have emigrated 
only from the Straits Settlements and not 
direct from the Indian shores 

At the end of 1916, the number of 
Indentnred Indian Coolies on the vanons 
rubber and tobacco plantations, according 
tolabonrretnrns, was nearly d, 000 The 

f ianters on tbe Bast Coast do not favour 
ndian labour any more, which is borne 
out by tbe disparity in numbers of the 
Javanese and Chinese coolies who are 
more than 100 000 strong on tbe several 

J lantations There might oe a talk o( the 
ndian Government disallowing its snb 
jects emigrating to a foreign colony Bnt 
apart from the accuracy or otherwise of 
this statement the planters here have 
come to realise long ago that by recmitiog 
their labour requirements out of India, 
they would not be called upon la future to 
face the thorny question of Indecture 
The coolies under contract are mostly 
Tamils and Telngus of South lodia Tbe 

local has appointed Labour 

Inspectors to look after tbe welfare of tbe 
coolies and instituted several rules and 
regulations binding the planters to accord 
smtable living accommodation, medical 
aid and reasonable wages to their labour 
foKe Thus the Indian cooUes gets the 
same treatment from his employer as the 
Javanese and Chinese labourer 

The system of contract that exists 
between the employer and his lodiao coolie 
here, is different from the system that is 
in vogue in Briti«h Colonies where Indian 
labour is utilised As soon as a coolie eu 
ters or is made to enter a plantation, be ts 
paid £10 in advance and it is understood 
that till the money advanced ts paid back, 
be IS not permitted to leave thatplanta 
tion The return passage provided lor in 
Bntish Colonies by the planters for coolies 
after the period of indenture (usnally five 
years), is a thing unknown here, as far as 
the Indian coofie is concerned' ^uefi return 
pas«age is granted to Javanese coolies 
after a service of three years which consti 
tute the penoQ of 'their indenture The 
rate of wages p^id to plantation coolies 
other than Cbmese is an equivalent of8 
to 10 annas per day Living costs omouot 
to well near 6 to 8 annas daily, thus 
leaving very little scope for “amassing” for 
a coolie who is not thnlty Even a casual 
SlU-ll 


observer of labour conditions prevailing in 
some of the Bntish Colonies wjll be struck 
by the quite unattractive terms set up by 
the local planting community to their 
labour force other than the Chinese who 
have already won a name for their effici 
encyinwork Even in spite of such poor 
attractiveness, nearly 3,000 Indian coolies 
have dnlted to this island This shows 
hOw the ignorant coolie is easily fooled by 
the recruiter who is not famous for bis 
sen«c of humanity and whose only goal m 
all tus endeavours is tbe handy ‘ commiS' 
sioo per head ” 

The free Indians numbering less than 
2,000 are scattered over tbe plantations 
on the East Coast and resident in the town 
of Medan which is the capital ol the 
District of Beneden Deli and the biggest 
town in Sumatra They are people from 
tbe Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, and 
tbe Pnesidencies of Bombay and Madras 
Tbe Indians from the Gangetic Valley take 
up billets chiefly as wat^men , some of 
them are also m tbe Government Police 
Force Tbe rest of them, speaking Hindus 
ta&i or one or other of its dialects, breed 
cattle and are lo fact tbe only cowherds 
here Almost every other domestic calling 
has Its Indnu followers Bombay mer 
chants are not less backward m compet* 
lug With Chinese merchants m general trade 
The Nattukotai Chetty of South India, 
whom one can quite appropriately call the 
Indian Jew, finds this newly developing 
Orient a good field for his money lending 
business enterprise and much to his advan 
tage, he is left “the monarch of all he 
surveys’ , without any fear of competition 
in fais activity and in a position to dictate 
terms of usury to his clients 

The Malays of Sumatra belong to tbe 
Islamic faith Along with these Malays, 
Indians who follow the Koran join in wor 
ship There is a Gurudwara for tbe Sikhs 
and also one temple each for theKattnko 
tai Chettics and other Tamils in Medan 
The Mabomedan Mosques are under the 
coufrof of focaf Afafay Rajafis, antf the 
Dutch Government has appointed Fan 
chayats among the Sikbs and Tamils to 
manage their respective temples 

The Foreign Office of the Bntish Govern 
ment has appointed a Vice Consul to look 
after Bntish interests on tbe East Coast 
Also the local Dutch Government has an 
officer called 'Captain of Khngs and Ben- 
galese" to’supemse the affairs of Indians 
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Though resident under a foreign rale, the same degree of resentment in the person 

the British Indians of Sumatra are very " — -"-r-a "s R-linn creates 
loyal to the British Raj The appeal 
made by the British Red Cross Society and 
The Order of St John of Jerusalem met 


with very warm response at the hands of 
the local Indians The handsome contribu- 
tions made by the Punjabees for the 
Punjab Aeroplane Fund are indeed praise- 
worthy 

The Dutch Government apparently 
possesses very scanty knowledge about 
British India, its peoples their manners 
and customs, and above all, their civilisa- 
tion, though the Netherlands Government 
is very anxious to get acquainted with 
• them all The poor Indian labour section, 


educated Indian living in these Mrlay* 
spoken countries To put it in a nutshell, 
the detested word “Kling” stands for a 
national Pariah In the Straits Settle 
ments and the Federated Malay States 
there is noticeable a tendency in at least a 
section of the official circle and the 
newspapers to refrain from flinging tue 
unsavoury appellation to the sons ot t 
South Indian soil but in this land things go 
on as they first took shape, and the local 
educated Indians do not entertain even 
a ray of hope for a change in the near 

Perhaps the knowledge of the 

^ ,1 vnii to 


both free and indentured, being the maion- of the word “Kling ’ may 
tyofthe Indian elemeat here, local official fully realise the contempt and 
blindly jump to the conclusion that the with which the i^otorious designati 
whole of India is peopled with the coolie flung on South Indians ,y 
type of men and that their civilisation is 


in no tvay higher than what is witnessed 
here The best remedy one could suggest 
n order to alter this confirmed opinion is 
;o quote the words of an Englishman, 
vho IS none too free with his commenda- 
uons, namely Lord Islington — 


flung OU OUUI.U Auumuo .. -w*- — - ... 

Settlements were under the control oi tne 
East India Company, Malacca was usea 
as a convict settlement by that body oi 
trade administrators The Indianconvicts 
in Malacca were described to the native 
papulation as killing people and hence 
“Klin-g” Another version goes on to say 
that the root of the term is the metallic 


The lodUtts vary la degree of ciTiUsatioo from ^ i irnn ehains with 

iborigiaal jangle _ Uibea Jo ^eoch highly_ coltnred chDk_ prodoced 


joete’and piiloeopbers as Sir Rabiodra^Na'th Tagore, 
fvbo was recently awarded tbe Nobel Prise 

The local Government has broadly 
divided the British Indians resident in 
Sumatra as “Bengalese" and “Klmgs”. 
North Indians with their characteristic 
huge turbans nod pitch dark beards are 
termed “Bengalese”, irrespective of their 
place of origin no matter whether one 
might be a Casbmeeree or a Panjabce 
Indians other than the so called “Ben- 
galese” arc “Klmgs” Naturally theGovem 
ment officer appointed to officiate over the 


which the convicts were secured Anyway 
It indicates to tbe natives of this country 
that the Indians out m the East to day 
have bad a direct relation with those 
convicts 

Are all the loyal subjects of the British 
Indian Empire (which, by the way, is titled 
m a British War Publication, meant for 
tbe information of Malays, as “ Negn 
Kling”) aware that their fellow country 
men in Malaya and Sumatra are called 
"Klmgs” meaning “Murderers” though 
V..V not treated as such ’ The only consolation 

Indian IS called “Captain of the Klmg and we have is in the pious hope that most of 
Bengalese ” ^An Indian who is conversant those who use tbe term m question do so 


with the English language and who 
knocks about the town in European 
costumt becomes, in the estimation of the 
local Government, a Ceylonese and is 
called m the native Malay langnaee 
: Ceylon” I ^ o a 


unknowingly and unintentionally It is 
indeed a freak of fate that tbe Indian 
coolies who have, by their good conduct 
towards their neighbours and employers, 

_ - --- -—V.,.. been spoken of as a quiet, peacelovmg and 

^ ^ i- harmless people, should have such an 

Header, if you happen to live atrocious nickname a matter of fact, 
, Malay, you arc it is because the Indians are so peacelovmg 
t^iey put up with such a treatment, 
cd tn Javanese coolies have been knoun to have 

an MliipntMi addressed to stabbed their employers for being harsh 

called “A Madrassee A Chinese coolie in cold blood recently 

caueu A Native . all these do not create put a few bullets from a revolver into his 
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European employer’s head when the tatter 
was carryinfj cash to pay his taboar 
gang No such crime has yet been reported 
of an Indian coolie 

As has been said already, the treatment 
meted out to Indians is as fair asitis 
for others and the only objectionable 
thing IS the name they are called by and 
the often implied derision which goes 


therewith Shakespeare’s 'whats m a 
name” may suit well in some cases but 
the English poet’s aphorisms are not 
always applicable to modem day conten 

tiOflS 

Medan, A Sumatra British 

Sumatra East Coast ladian 

31st August, 1917 


PUNJABI BALLADS AND SONGS 

Bv Bawa Bcdh Sison 


I N the Punjab it is a great pity that the 
old ballads have nerer been reduced to 
wntiae the chief reason bfiog that the 
local dialect never received State support 
At present the Hindus and Mohatnedaos 
are withholding their sympathy from 
tbeir mother tongue Uadersuch circnm 
stances how can ne expect the bidden 
treasures of a language to find their due 
place ID the museum of world literature 7 
The Ponjabi songs or ballads are as a rale 
mostly addressed by a woman to her lover 
orbnsband Ue seldom come across any 
old ballad or a lore song addressed by a 
man to his lady lore This is the strain 
in which Punjabi songs are wnttco and 
this style is somewhat general in India 
The prevalence of this style is not to be 
misconstrued as showing that the women 
of the FunjabortfaeEast are more fashion 
able and desperate lovers than tbeir wes- 
tern sisters Kather the truth lies the 
other wayabout Onashallowstudyof the 
Punjabi poetry one is apt to fall into this 
mistake like Mr C Usborne, ICS, who 
stigmatises the Punjabi or the Eastern 
women by saying ‘'VV Oman in the Punjab 
19 the pursuer, it is she who makes love to 
man ” Ue got into this wrong conclnsion 
by study of Ilir and other romantic stones 
of the Punjab No doubt a Punjab gitl 
may be a fervent lover, but she is not the 
pursuer It is the mao who seeks her, and 
she reciprocates This is natural Mr 
Usborne even goes to the length ofsugges 
ting a chanee in some sections of tb« 
Indian Penal Code 

Again m his paper on Bullah Shah, lie 


writes ' There is one curious fact to be 
noticed about Bnllah Shah s treatment of 
love which is not peculiar to Bullah Shah 
but pervades nearly all Punjabi Love 
Poetry and this is that the lover is 
always represented as a woman and the 
beloved as a man 

In order to explain this quaint style in 
the Punjabi Poetry, I w onld say that the 
love of a woman lor her lover or husband 
IS the most intense known , when the 
expression of love bad to he depicted in 
Poetry none conid think ol a better or 

E arcr symbol than the woman's love for 
er lover This phase of tbe expression of 
love was borrowed from the great 
"Bbagats — Loveiaot God, who in their 
exhortations to Uim, depicted themselves 
as a lady and adored and praised tbeir 
God in tbe form of a bnsband or sweet 
heart In this connection tbe songs of the 
Sikh Gurus and ballads of Hoseo and 
Bullah are to the point, leaving alone the 
bulk of B&asba poetry The following 
extracts illustrate the assertion — 

BcLAkB —The beloved b»s ttolen mj beaet aifaj 
•ad deeerted oe Mj sotber is azigij tny father 
beats me my brothers tavst me Be played his tablet 
at my door 1 fell lo toee acd my peste of sbisd >s 

^ BoSSA '—To eebOB should I reveal th s secret pais 
ofseparat OB ? PtKbmg of losg; thorns hastatstd 
me mad Pasgs cf separation always pay attention 
to me to whom iboold I ezpU o th s lam roan og 
about W^be jangles eeetlog: my belosed but be has 
sot appeared as yet. To whom sbonld 1 tell this ? 

Royal fire (ofseparatioo) Is imonldenss wbea 
ceerl rake it opeD ruby cisdera present tbemselves 
Satb Hoses tbe godly eak t B my lore come 
•sd see tbe cosditlon of tbe hnmhle 
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The Puniabt songs can be divided into the Chenab— the Eastern bounda^ 

two chief classes (1) short ballads (2) Western Panjabi Its proximity to Lahore, 

songs The former generally consist of two the capital of Punjab, naturally 
or more hoes and are in the form of exhor the romantic spirit of the song to 

tations or emotional outbursts of a wo central Punjab, but the Eastern 

mans heart They are generally sang in remained barren in this respect 
chorus to theaccompanimentofsomecrude cannot find any Punjam poetof repute 
musical instrument generally ‘Dholak ’ P.nstern Pumab The laneuage oi t 

(a drum) Men hare their own ballads 
which they sing on the occasion of fairs 
like Baisakhi, but these are mostly vulgar 
and have not much of beauty about them, 
although they depict the Jat mind in 
Simple and forcible language The lengthy 
songs are generally narrative they 
narrate certain stories or incidents of love 

Some of these songs are in the form of 'v lu o- , 

dialogue, and occasionally more than two their simplicity, whether the song is a lo 
persons are introduced in the conversation ballad or a marriage ditty^ 


the Eastern Punjab The language c 
songs has traces of old Punjabi wordS" 
now obsolete, e g, “Cbiri”=letter> 
“Kant”=busband, and “Dhan”=a Woman 
or wife, etc , i u 

Some old idioms, i e ‘ Phur Chhiokna t 

to spread a mat, are not in-use now 

These songs beautifully depict tue 
customs and the trend of the human *nifl 
in those old times They are grand 


Most of the ballads are sung m adoration 
of “Ranjha”j the idol of love and an ideal 
sweet heart in the Punjab Hir adores her 
cowherd lover in various forms This love 
story attained so great a reputation in 
the Punjab that saints and fakirs also 
gaN e it a place in tbeir composition The 
great Guru Gobtnd Singh wrote — 

■Oo sad asrrste tb« <(orj of th« worshtopers to 
thebsloTcd frisnd \Yithoatth«e Utspaiafalto be 
covered with a quit 1 I ve the life nf Kaga* tbe 
naked The goblet i« a spear and the cup I ke a 
sword trithoot thee O beloved 1 always toiler the 
1 re<attiag pata of a butcher s knife 

Tbe d rty hot of my sweet heart (Kaoiha) Is better 
for me than the palaces of Kheras (Lit— to live at 
Kheras is S ke living ta an oven) 

Note —Kheras was the family into which Hir was 
married 


I give below free translations of some 
of the songs — 

Short ballads w bicb are generally sua„ 
in chorus to tbe accompaniment of a 
Dbolak 

(l) 0 yoongman with a red torban the clones 
have made the weather pleasant it is time for the 
lovers to meet ^ n.- 

131 O my love the pollen has formed on tne 
acacias yon live in Rawalpindi how far haveyoBf 
thonshts Booe from me . , 

(3) O my love I will sew yont wrapper da ly 

By a sight of yon I sballl velong in the world 

(4) O my love yen are always talking of going 
Go some day my dear what anxiety yon 

have cansed me 

Again on the occasion of marriages we 
hear women singing songs which describe 
tbe old customs or usages observed at such 


The songs nrc gencrnlly tuned to mosic ftrenionies At a boy’s marriage a popular 
.__x 1— le-j ts • tihori ' aontr IS siinr in th^ fnriTi nf nn ez 


but not properly versified Some are 
written in blank verse while others are 
with proper rhymes If much of the 
extraneous matter adhering* to the 
onginal body were removed wo could 
possibly form some idea of the meter in 
which these songs were onginally wntten 
This attempt would also fail in many 
cases It would be safe to say that the 
old songs follow no meter * 

It 18 again difficult to decide with 
certainty the authorship of such ballads 


Gbon ' song is sung in the form of an ex 
hortation from a sister — 

O my brother thysster has spun this very 
thread for thy torban wb ch eohances thy beaoty 
end tby father got It very carefntly woven Thy 
sister, O my brother Is read_y to take over herself 
aU tby mlsforlnnes mayst thou live for ages and go 
to thy father In law a house with all glory 

Tbe son of a weaver fr end of my beloved brother 
whom he loves much has brought these Jnra and 
Chunl coat and a wrapper Wear them O my 
brother wear them 

My dear Mai or Nanda thou lookst I ke the 
full moon with a red mark { Tilak“) on thy forehead 


lib an umbrella oyer tby head and a betel leaf in 

-.ViT fuy month wear them O my brother thou wear 

women, while m others where meter nod them and i pay the price 

ts clcarly*vi8iWe ^ * urtfol hand Sirailarlv the washerman, tailor, etc, 

p“n"i are to bn celebrated tbe" women e.ng 'L 

m balltds Ml I’unjabi romance sticks to why wert thou standlog behind the 
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1 wsi staodiQg near ta; papa Sajvsg Papa 
ip<ab, tbr datighter haa become of marnsgeabtc age 
Bod Deeds acaosort 

Odaoghter, vebat soft ofbasbaad thoa deiircst ? 
O Papa (i want a basbaod mbo may be) I be a mooa 
amoogst the stars and a Knsbna amongst the 
moons (baadsome persoDS) I want a Kachalya Ilbe 
hnsband 

The above soog has succinctly put forth 
the emotioas of a girl's heart Knshaa is 
still the ideal of love amoagst Hindu 
women 

Another popular song "Sohag ’ is — • 

A daughter implores her father — 

Papa send me loto that boose where masons bndd 

Papa It will be your great g ft aod ebaritr aad 
great wBl he jonr praises (Thehotise may hare) eight 
rooms aod nine windows aod into eaeh w edow 
I wtU pot my heart. Papa marry me lato that 
family, where jats mllb the she-bnffaloes I may 
keep mitlc of one to be turned tnto cords and charn 
that of the other that mj bands be fnQ of hotter 
Papa do so it will be yonr great g ft and chanty to 
me and )t will eobaBCs your praises 

Papa send me into that family where or ootber 
10 law baa got good maoy soes one may be betro 
tfaed aod asotber married aod so on aod I may 
wltDeis happy ceremoo «s freqoeatly 

Papa marry me Into that lam ly where the mother 
inlaw Is a aiod and promtoeae figere and father to 
lawliaebief I may lit os a low ladies cbsirlofroot 
of my mother (a law and the would neeer ahow a 
wrlokle on her forehead (be always pleased) aod eo 

These songs show what women think 
the best choice of a family into which to 
give their girls These songs are probably 
the composition of women tfaemselres 

Again in th«c lighter strata the women 
Slag several aongs or ballads called 
“Sithni which ate mostly meant to tease 
one another, aod sottietiaies these are 
coached in bad langaage A few have 
historical significance First lines of one of 
them, are — 

‘Oh pass the few saotBsaU as best asyoacan 
brcaoie the kingdom of the Raja (Mabaiya Raoji* 
S ngh) IS hked by the Feringhi (the British) 

This was probably composed aboat the 
time of the first Sikh War when the Bntisb 
had had commenced to interfere too macb 
•m Shit tfliaiTb tA S!ifc ^1 'CrtJUinnJio 

Again, on occasion of marriage, etc , 
when the women of the two families (those 
belongvQg to the boy's family and otbera 
of the girl’s) meet at a common cereroony, 
they gcneTallj have a BiDSing do«l Itisa 
sort of competition between two parties 
and the songs nre in the form ol “Dohas 
each party repeats ofle “Doha” at a time 
and the other party replies with another 
It IS a very lively competition 


Without going into details of these 
damage songs, which, to be fally ex 
plained, would require a volume to them 
selves, 1 return to the popular love lore 
Excepting the ceremomal songs all others 
are nothing elso it not love songs and 
some of them are full of beauty, pathos 
aod the emotion of a woman s heart In a 
song a woman complains of b"r lover 
saying — 

• The haodsoojt Jotm has white teeth and black 
eyebrowt sad h a leatsrea are beautiful beyond dea 
ctiption O weaeet of a tuebau do sot go toTsiog 
yoar back towsrdt me I am looking at thee at 
every step Oh aave me The ofieuded lover does 
not tnen rousd and J aten to my bewailiaga 1 ait 
onslowchsr wet the elotbea with teara which daw 
like raio from my eyei t bare apent myself np id 
pacifying h o— bat the d apleased lovee does not 
heed my eatreatfei ' 

Again the following song is pot IQ the 
mouth of ‘Soboi while she was getting 
drowned in the Chenab, in her wild 
attempt to see her sweet beartMabtwa! — 

O care taker ol the the buffaloes O lore latoxi 
cated Pakeer thy SoUdi la dyiag by drowsiag On 
the yoader bask atasds my iweet heart aod lorer, 
white I an beiog drowaed by the wavea If thit 
Ifeiagooe let it b* aaerffeed over my lover but 
let ay love for bin remaiD natara shed ifGod sj 
not pleased to allow my raft K»tei» Oharn'’ 
(ooboiDt pitcher) to reach the bank of safety (where 
my lover »ls»d»> 

How geatJine her love ' Sobni cares 
more for loretban life Tbefull significance 
of this ballad can only be appreciated by 
those who know the stoiy of Sohni 
Mahiwal Sobni used to visit her lover 
Wabiwal across the nver, crossing it over 
a raft made of harnt pitchers, but one 
night she fouad that her pitchers had been 
replaced by C'Aacfia”) unburnt ones by 
some enemy She knew perfectly well that 
tbe mud pitcher would dissolve in no time 
jn tbe strong current of tbe Chenab but 
still ID order to keep her word with her 
lover on the other bant, she began to 
swim the river Over the mud pitcher and 
as a natural result was drowned The 
ballad is m the form ofa drowning wail 

■bimiiar’iy lu ano'fner song'fne'io'Iiowing 
lines occur — 


(1) O fchawja pray do not drown me wb le I 
aasidsB to vet my vwttlbeart do what yon I'ke 
on my tvtnra joorsey 

Let me ceach my goal *o thatl maycotpiove 
false to my words. 

(2) Drown O kbswis (River) dfowQ what can 
you drawn but this fl*sh aod bones This t/ire) 
soal wm go straight to its goal where lore aod 
fticadskip tipea 

How sublime the ideal At first Sohm 
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prays to Khawja Khizar, the proverbial 
god of nvers , but at once sees her mistake 
and thinks she was proving untrue to 
"Love” by such entreaties for hfe, and 
boldly asserts— let the nver drov^n the 
flesh and bones, but Sobni will still meet 
her lover Here love passes the material 
bounds and soars to much higher regions 
In another song Sohni is made to 
say — 

O fish aod Inrtlss of the Vater, you may cut 
and eat all my flesh bat pray, do not touch the eyes, 
as I have still left the longing to see my lover * 

Similarly there are several ballads— 
forming the bulk of Punjabi songs des 
cnbing the love of Hit and Ranjha I 
quote one or tv. o below — 

On the bough of a mango tree speaVs a parrot 
0 my sweet heart It has got red beak and black 
eyes Raniha, than art loved by all women O 
my love after all Ranjha is the son of anfnendly 
parents 

Come on OMianPanjba let us bnild a house , 
and we may make tbereju a vplndow 

With what to adorn this window ? 0 my 
sweetheart, we adorn U with love affection and 
friendship 

Let ns go and do agneultate, sow tome land and 
make common fields 

What should we sow to these fields, O love t we 
aow Japhel’ Loung and Nats 

Lonng and Nats are to be coosnmed by lovers 
while Japhel*' la to be told to merchantt ' 

The above is a song with incoherent 
and unanimated ideas, put together 
Again in a song Hir is made to say — 

0 my maids— the eyes of Ranjha hare mined me 
I bandage firmly the woonds caused by lore Ranjha 
Is wearing his five-colonred turban white Bir has 
got her hair freshly dressed 

Raniba has come after a long time and f rras 
tired of making offerings 

J tswp -ti’/' .{Art .Ceon> 

heart, I shall be tbroirn >oto hell 

Lore IS being sold in the Baxars of Jbang of Sials 
at eight Mashas and nine Rattis 


The last line is pitched at a very low 
strain, 

Again Hir pathetically appeals tc 
Ranjha ns follovis — 

O dear Ranjha do not turn away offended Ian 
thy serraot at all timer 

iBlwsTititl&yonr expectation, come on O mi 
lorer, embrace me come into my conrtyard O Lord 
do not tbioV of eeparallon from me. 1 am tbr aerTao 
at «u momeoti 

hair freshly plaited 
they hare adorned ihemselres In rariout wayr bnl I 
present (without any adoromeat 

I bare become mad lo thy search none else c*i 

- gracmaslyforg^ire my thorteomiogs “ 


How beautifully does the above song 
depict a feminine heart deeply in love fiir 
efiacedherown self and adored her loyer 
and lord Kanjha as all in all 

Reverting to songs sung by women, we 
find some beautiful specimens, expressing 
the ebullition and enthusiasm of a woman’s 
heart and the regard a Punjabi woman 
has for her husband, the centre of her love, ' 
as the follotting songs will show — 

Take to thy wings, O black Btarling, and t^e a 
long long flight' Go and tell my husband, ‘Thon 
bast forgotten thy bride and cheated her IsH 0 
my bnsband, that I have become old or that tfioa 
hast forgotten me ? ’ 

Ho I My Reanty, neither hast thoa become tjld, 
nor have 1 forgotten thee 

Quite so I (then) hast thou neither sent any letter 
oor any word about thy welfare ? '' 

My darling, to what messenger could 1 entlnst 
my letters or word about welfare ? 

Is ft that thou hast got no paper to write Upon 
and no reed to make your pen ? 

Jflwere thee 1 would make the piece of ®y heart 
a writing paper and cut my fingers into peai The 
black powder of my eyes moistened with my tears 
would form the adequate ink 

In the eveniog I study the letters ; go aod Jeare xae 
alone toy sister in law (bnsband s sister) 

O Bhabn (brother s wife) my brother ts thy has 
band do sot be so cruel to me 

Shadow go down lam studying my bnsbahd I 
letter, with eyes foil oJ tears 

Some more soaga of Lahndi tracts— 
taken from Wilson’s collections, are given 
below f , 

Rise 0 moon and make It light 1 have parsed 
the night in counting the stars 

The moon poor thiog has just risen 
My denis, the moon, poor thing, has jnst risei) 

The boys have seized the high hillocks and the 
girls tbe low ones 

My dears tbe girls have seized the low ones 
The boys are playfng viffage hockey and the 
girls are playing dance in ring 

My dears tbe girls are playing dance in ring 
Among them all is my little herowith his colonred 
clnb 

My dears, With his colonrd clnb — 

Among them all is my little sister in lave 
(brother s wife) -with her hair fn nine plaits 

In nine plaits my dears her hair in nine plaits 
Bnng scales and weigh her hair, her hair weighs 
45 seers ^ 

My dean, her hair weighs 45 seers 
What a practical way of expressing fjjc 
luxuriance of bair ’ Poets to take note 
Tbe little girl retorts 
45 seers my dears her hair we ghs 45 seers 
I will throw Into the oven, one that weighed 
niy hair 

Another song — 

riogert covered with nogs the Jittle fiOser 
coloured yellow * 



offfoaed sweetheart will not make peace 
thoogh I hare eraplojed a raed ator ^ 

..thShr'" ■" 

Umy sweethearts house be close by lahallbe 

able to lire on baeiag talk with him 

Thoagh forbidden he will not listen thestnnid 
thing will not 1 sfea 

,.»..Y'!Diir‘'?5"* *’■* 'y** ‘‘® pats a low ladies 

®b«r (Pibra) down and sits besides me 
Thoagh forbidden be will not listen 
Women as a rale are verj jealons of the 
mistresses of their husband and they 
would take rerenge hj fair means or foul 
Ine higher placed a lady js the greater 
her desire for revenge The following songs 
uescnbe this side of feminine nature A 
Kaja bas fallen in love with a ‘ Jatti, ’ a 
peasant girl, while the Ram reseats it 
The song js m the form of a dialogue 

.1, ° shed with dowtn joq 

should not glre np T sitlngyonr loTcr ^ 

1 ^ ^ thoold I eom« and how 

go back ? AH the doors are watcbed-br seatiaels 

. O J«t‘; “T Roards are nader thy 
command do notglTe np Tisitiog thy lorer ^ 

O Jatti I have planted a garden for thy take 
come on the exenie of placklag flowers ^ 

Jatti, 0 Raja how can I come and how ean i 
of me^*" poblie will be lasp eions and speak ill 

and 9 ‘'**'^*'* opteion 

and their bad words 1 hare receired on my etes 

a tank made for thee 0 Jatti/ come 
oa the exeuiB of bathing ’ 

Jatti Yoor Raal has got a new set of tame 
m." taS',,'. ' " •'“"'‘“''PPP'JPltl built 
#w9i *'*' ‘af rings 

(Oandi) * ***” ^ 

T .? P«'««s and poor 

Jatti In hats 

O Raja what does your Rani wear? I also wool 
to see the Rant. 

Raja O Jatti my Rani wears beantifnl clothes 
a large gown for tne wa st and fine cloth for 
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'a St and fine cloth for head 

Raau O Raja what does yonr Tattt wear? I 
want to see the Jatti 

Raja. O Ram tny Jatti s dress s yery becomio<r 
a Inngl loose cloth ronnd the waist and a bearr 
cloth for the headwear ^ 

Ram O Raja I bare inrited yonr Tatti to d ooer 
aod Jatti w II come to dine wtih ns 

Poet O Raja yonr Ram bas made sweetmeat 
cakes and poisoned them 

V^hen the Jatli ate a plate full of them bercotoar 
®“Mged into green and eyes became red 

Raja. O Ram yon hare been Tciy crnel roahaye 
mnrtered my Jatti Raia wBl now turn a Paklr 

people go and infrom the brothers of my 

Eatjnite whether* Jatti is to be cremated or 
bnned 

O ^ople do neitner bury th* Jatti nor cremate 
her, because both will disfigure her face 


wni thus cremated ‘ J“«i 

on some 

^toncal facts, but the ongm cannot be 
^ced In the foregoing song, the Raia 
t character, while thi Rant hat 

A'^poM'ja't'tr''’ 

song, a Raja is in love 

with a flower girl and the Ram resents It 
The song proceeds — 

5'’*°""’'’'^^“''“^ “""e '» tbe lemon tree and 

f.rt X'bEJifVb'.S ' 

'» ‘he lemon three 
Chlmba Ho^ *’>* Wooming 

»... K Lemon of the 

Raja and how mneb the blooming chamba-r 
sacrifice myself oyer thee Oh tell me f* I 

eiteot Rfown to a small 

bru.LriK.','’.',.*^, ‘u s-"-. .t. 

M*** cooked by yea 0 Raal, 1 will ant 
Kaoi ORsja I sacrifice myself oyer ih** r u* 

sr.rb“.;ib •'“y 

■ ’Sw'SbrMi'iura-”" 

Rani (In dr»pair)4R] come on the clouds nf 

ao'w””r5maTX“ci’n“rmns*’'“' *"■' 

The Raja comes wet and drenched m 

SkiS^b,' 

as^hThii/oTtheflawttgirnsfa'ircn 
Ram (After opening the door) Here IS • hmtr.u 

w/r/st^ron^J^" - G Ria 

In this song the Raja was ratbee 

fl *'■' »?a bad h„ owf ^1? 

With the flower girl, but the Ran, * i 
the revenge with** the oSer of a bV^v 
bedstead when Raja returned drpnt a 
ram from the flowri g.rl’s l,o?se " 

ihere is another class nf en..~ . . 

desenbe smaJI romances, e s Sohff 
wal. Raia Risalu aTd Ran. I'nVi®*'' 
stones ofGopichand and Bharat I^?Lnd 
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so 00. These do not go into details, bttt 
narrate important points of the story itr 
detached lines, eg, the following song 
narrates the story of Raja Risalu and 
Rani Koklan. 

SajsRaQi. Sometioifs it Is the mango frnit aad 
sotnttimes simply bare branches 

0 my Simple Lord, sometimes It is yoa and nsy 
heart (which are together) 

\?ho did weep while going under the "Ber” tree, 
was it a thief or a Sadhu ? 

Raja 0 Ram Koklan, to which side Is the path 
leading to tby palace and where is the staircase f 
Ram To the right is the staircase and to the 
left IS the path to my palace 

But I throw a rope from my window, O my 
sweetheart, ascend by that way O my I.ord Come 
up and call me, 0 my simple sweetheart 

I mast s&y that much of the heaaty of 
the ballads and songs is lost to the reader, 
owing to the translations, which are atthe 
Qst an expression of the general sense only. 


the beauty of style and expression oi the 
vernacular can in no way be conveyed in a 
mere translation. But still wbat we have 
been able to read in the translation, suffi. 
ciently goes to prove the assertion that 
the Punjabi dialect is as rich in its ballads 
and songs as her sister languages, Hindi, 
Bengali or Gujrati. The object of this 
paper is to induce the educated Punjabis 
to take more interest in their mother 
tongue. . _ . 

It one were to write on Panjabi Poetry, 
I think my Punjabi brethren, to whom 
Punjabi Poetry and Folklore is a sealed 
book, would be astonished and would ex 
claim with amazement “Hallo 1 Is it our 
Paa'fabi that is so neb ia poetry ?” 

I wish some better brains may take up 

this work, which still needs a good deal 
of research and study. ^ 


NOTES 


[ PEROSNAL —Owing t« repeated aUaeke of 
influeaxa the editor hai not been able to write the 
utual number of page* of editorial nolei for thie 
iMue ] ’ 

Fitness for Civic Freedom. 

In all despotically goveroed countnes 
there are many who lickithe feet that kick. 
A country becomes fit for civic freedom to 
pcoportioa to the jnerease in the number 
oi those who, whatever the terrorism 
exercised or the hopes of gain and honours 
held out, would not truckle to men in 
power and bek the feet that kick. An* 
other test oi fitness for civic freedom is the 
increase in the proportion of those who do 
not associate with or honour sycophants 
A Strong Governor of the 
16th Century, 

Tnc Aomimstration or the Duke or 
Alva in the NmiFuLANOs in the IOth 
Century. 


His Tvranny. 

of the Dutch Repubhc 
^World’s Classics, uol. II), we rend 

"-ss; evr;5'.“ « 

f 


maokiod by history, as id Alva's admlalstratioa of 
tbe Ketberlaods The tens of titousaads to those 
miserable proTiDces who fell victims to the gallows, 
tbe sword, tbe stake, the hrioggrave, or to liviag 
banlstament. have seret been couDted ; for those 
statistics of barbarity are often e&'aced from human 
record Enough, however, is known, und enoDgh 
bas been recited in the preceding pages No mode in 
which human bemgs have ever caused their fellow 
creatures to suder, was omitted from daily practice. 
Men, womei?, and cfaildreo, old and joung, nobles 
aod paupers opulent burghers hospital patients, 
lunatics, dead bodies all were indiscriminately made 
to luroisb food for the scafiold and the stake Men 
were tortured, beheaded, hanged by the neck and 
by the legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to 
death with redhot tongs, broken upon the wheel, 
starved, and fiayed aliTe Their skfos, stripped from 
thcliTlng bodv, were stretched upon drums, to be 
beaten in the march of tbeir brethren to the gallows 
The bodies of many who had died a natural death 
were exhumed and their festering remains hanged 
upon tbe gibbet, on pretext that they had died with 
oat receiTlng the sacrament, but In reality that the,r 
property might become the legitimate prey of the 
twasuty Marriages of long standing were dissolved 
by order of government, that nch heiresses might be 
flurried against their will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred uomen and children were executed for 
the enme of assisting their fugitive husbands and 
parents with a penny in their utmost need, and even 
forconsollng them with a letter in their exile. Such 
of affairs as administered by 
tbe Olood Council The additional barbarities com* 
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toittci] amid tb« rn!a and rack of those biasing aal 
startieg titles itit almost be^ood belief, naborn 
■nfants were torn from the lislog bodies of their 
mothers , women and children were violated bj thou 
sands , and whole popnlnttons burned and Racked 
to pieces bj soldiers in everj mode which erneltj, lo 
its wanton ingennitj, could devise The character of 
the Duke of Alva, so fat as the Kttheilaods are too 
ceroed, seems almost like a caricatnre ^pp 490-3) 
“The history of Alva's adinlmstration in the Nether 
lands IS one of those pictores which stnke nS almost 
dnmb with wonder ^ by has the Almighty tnfferrd 
sach crimes to be perpetrated in His laered name? 
Was It necessary that many generations shonid wade 
tbrongb this blood m order to aeqaire for their 
descendants the blesslegs of civil and religions free 
dom ?’(p 418) 

Tire UscAi, Justification OF Tyranny 
The Duke ol Alva justified hia tyranny 
in the usual manner of tyrants 

‘ Nothing, he maintained [in bis letter to (be King 
at Madrid], cnnld be more senseless than the ides 
of pardon and elemeney This bad been tnfficieolly 
proved by recent events It was easy for people 
at a distance to talk about gentleness, bot those 
upemtbe spot knew better Centleoess bah pro 
dneed nothing so far. violence alone eoatd aaeeeed 
tn fatare ' (p 4d8) 

The Result 

Motley tells as what the result was 
“The Ring s rrpieseetatlvc bad formally proclaim 
cd the eatermlnatiaa of man, woman and Child lo 
every city which opposed bis authority, but the 
promalgatloa and practice of such a system bad aa 
opposite edect to the one iatead«d The hearts of 
the Hollanders were rather steeled to resistance tbao 
awed into vubmissioa by the fate of Naardeo 
(p 420) 

Acia’s Confession op Failure 
T hough the verdict of history on 
Alva's career hss been that be committed 
political suicide m a chronic state of 
losamty brought on by copious draughts 
of unbounded power, be bad lucid inter 
vals during which he^perceived that his 
diabolical tyranny had failed of its object 
'Alva had. for a long time, been moet impatient 
to retire from the provinces „ 'The hatred wb/rh 
the peop/e hear me' said he, is a letter tirPbii p 
‘because of the ebaslisement which i( has been 
Becestory toe me to icfliet. atchaugli with all the 
moderation lO the world aatef all mp tffbrii rmia 
A successor will meet more sympathy and prove 
more successful (o 36S) — Motlej s Hist bf the 
Datcb RepabI c, VoU 11 (The U otid s Classics). 

Commerce and Freedom. 

How THE Dutch Became Free. 
lu the sixteenth cChtnry commerce 
played a great part in indirectly making 
the Dutch a free people Motley wntes — 
'The Flemings above all their other qaafltle*. 
were a eominercial nation Commerce was the 
mother of their freedcim, so far as they hadacqulr 

82H-12 


cd itf >u civil matters It was struggling to give 
bifth to a larger liberty, to frtedom cfcbasclence 
Tbertf was mutual eichange between the Netber 
lao^ arx^ <111 the world , and ideas were as literally 
uitec^anged as goods Truth was imported as 
freely as less precious merchandise The prohibitory 
meaaflres of a despotic government could not 
oautbitate this intellectual trade, nor could bigotry 
devba an effective qBarantme to exclude the reli 
gloas peat [Sc/ormation] whl,b Inrked lu every 
bate of merchandise, and was waited on every 
breetefrons East and West The Ireligious] edicts'' 
of the Bmperor [Charles of Spam] bad been endured, 
but (lot accepted The horrible persecution under 
whicUso many thousands had sunk hadproduceil 
f(s inevitable result Fertilised by all this innocent 
blood, the soil of the Netherlands became as a 
watered garden lu which liberty, civil aodrelglous, 
was to donrisb perennially The scafiold had its 
daily victims but did not make a single convert." 
IParl ft. eb. IJ— Motley s Rise of tie Dateb Repabhe 
Commerce IS here to be understood as 
meaning trade on a large scale, earned on 
by transportation of merchandise between 
different countries 

“The Joyous ^Jitry') 

The constitution of Brabant, known as 
the ‘Joyous Entry’, le, the terms on 
which the sovereign nas welcomed into 
the province, which were sworn to by 
Erop<rer Chartes oJ Spam lo 1655, is thus 
sutttotansed by Motley — 

“First and foremost, the 'joyoos entry' providad 
'that the pnoev of the land sboold not elevate the 
elenw state higher tbaa of old has been eaitomary 
and by former princes settled, unless by the cousest 
of iba other two estates the uohitity and the cities ’ 
Absi« Nhe prioce cso prosecute no one of bis 
sAjeCts nor any foreign resident civilly or criminal 
ij etctpi »o ibt otdioatj nod open courts Of justice 
in the province where the accused may answer 
oad defend biiosrif with the help of advocates’ 
Farther *the prince shall appoint no foreiguers to 
ofiiw Brabant ’ Lastly shonid the prince, by 
force or olberwise violate any of these privileges 
(be lObabitants of Brabant after regular protest 
ruterrd are discharged of their oath ot anegiaoce, 
and a* free, indepeedant and nobonad people may 
rondact tbemrelves exactly as seems tn them best ’ 
Such were the leading featucea of that famous 
rooatifotioa which was so highly esteemed lU the 
Netherlands that mothers came to the province ' 
in order to give birth to their eh Idreo who might 
tbusePloy, as a birthright the priv lages of Prab- 
aot” (Part If. cb IIJ— Motley s F/re of the Dateb 
Re-pablie 

‘‘The Act of Abjuration.” 

Tte famous declaratioo of independence 
date^2DtbJaly, 15S1, tecbnically known 
as tbe Act of Abjuration, by which the 
Dutch Republic was formally established, 
states in its preamble as follows — 

• A& BUmkind know that a Prince is appointed 
by God to chenih his subjects erea as aihephetd 
to guard his sheep, ivhen, therefore, the Pnnee 
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* social cnndittont • will not debar them from TOtIrs 
atonetcction It i# Impoiiible for *uch anfalraca 
unjnit dilTerentiatlon to remain unclmllenped in toe 
BritMli rarllnment or to be ncqoieicecl In cere 
Wntern women In Indin will alto liaTC fomethiojj to 
taj to theaatborit ei in Cnglard on tfae matter 

Many women have property and other 
qu'ilifications hkc those which would 
qualify men to be voters Why should the 
sex of the former be a di^squahfication ' 

t^ousins nus wru-i-oii n wiy iiiueiy, vikwi* There wns nerer a demand that nil women 
ous and cogent circular letter Says she — **>5 franchise— onl/ that ‘*’*7 P”**** ch 

* , . , the other ijualifications required Irom electors locn 

On behalf of the members of the branches of m p&fmeot of rates or tascs residence nod propertj 
the Women 8 Indian Associattoa nil of wbteh hare qaal heations the fact that tliej were women— their 
sgned requisitions in farottr of women sufirage »ez— should not pnt them ontside the pale of 
I protest Tigorouslj against the decision of the tiblecitizenshlp The number so qualified would be 


does not fnlfit his duty ns protector , when be 
oppresses his subjects, destroys their nnJent 
liberties nrd treats them as slaves he is to be 
considered not a prince, but a tyrant As such 
the estates of the land may lawfully and reasooabty 
depose him and elect another In his mom ’ -Part 
YI ch U , Motleys Kist of the Dateb Repabftc 

Franchise for Indian Women 
As acting secretary to the Women’s 
Indian Association, Mrs Margaret E 
Cousins has written a very timely, vigor* 


Sonthboroagb Committee that the franchise shall 
not b* extended to women becanse forsooth * (he 
social conditions of India malce it prematnre' Is 
this bandfnl of men better able to jndge of these 
conditions than were the thonsanis of Indian 
delegates to the Bombay and Delhi Congresses ? 
These latter were^ the fathers hnsbands brothers 
and sons of the women concerned and knowing 
at firsthand their social conditions with foil under 
standing of wbnt the necessary steps to womens 
voting would b* then voted enthnsiasticallr for 
the removal of the shx disqual fication in all the 
terms of the Reform Scheme as alio did tbemen 
in many Peovioc al and Distri t Conferences such 
as Madras aud Bombay Are the coosidered opt 
ntousof these repres'atatire bades of ladlaoroea 
and women to be floated by these few ComretUee 
members some of the Caglishmen already known 
to be opposed to the grant of the vote evea to their 
own Engl shwom*n and who are thns dated as 
behind the times ? 

She rightly believes thT.t the commtt 
tee’s decision cannot be Gnat, and gives 
reasons for her belief 
From the nature of the majority of the members 
of the Comm tt(e It was already so foregone a con 
elusion that they would oppose the eofraocbisement 
of Indian women that immed ately after the Bombay 


comparably few but they would be valuable 
to the Government of the country and, ns Mr Uogg 
remarked at the outset of the developmeDt of 
Government for India It was advisable that se* 
disqaai fication si ould be removed 

Social conditions ought hot to be a bar 
to tbecnfraachts*ment of women, on the 
contrary the franchise would be on incen- 
tive to women to change such socml 
conditions ns may stand m the way of a 
proper exercise of thetr power. ^ ’ 

If there were some social conditions which would 
prevent them from using their vote, which we deny, 
the very possession of sneb a right wonid act as 
an incentive to women to change their conditions 
to as to be able to exercise their power • 

Take the case of the purdah system 
Presumably the purdah svitem is theezcnieon 
which the denial ot eDfranebisement 11 based but 
our women s societies pointed out to the Committee 
that Australia bad given the precedent of collecting 
women s votes at tbeir homes by specially appointed 
officers who in India might be women andsotbis 
was not an impassable objection If this is the 
'social condition that makes enfrancbisement 
'premature then as it will take centnnes to change 


Congress I had written to the suffrage societies of It women will have to wait for their vote till then I 


IGreat Britain and Ireland pointing out that this 
question must be decided directly by Parliament and 
that the women voters there must insist on their 
voices being heard in support of tbeir Indian sisters 
whose menfolk had so publicly showed tbeir desire 
for tbeir pol tical freedom I had had repi es from 
their societies promising such support and we are 
not abt downbeartej though rightly ind goont 
at the temporary insult offered Indian men and 
women for it cannot be considered final sinceitbas 
evidently been based more on personal prejudices than 
on conformity with tne wishes of the people 

If Special electorates are given to um- 
versities, wby should womec graduates 
be disqualified ’ 

\ 7 ilh Kgard to points of detail the Committee 
propose that there shall be special electorates lor 
universities Does it propose to use womans sex as 
a d squahficatlOT of every woman graduate ofsnch 
universities ? If the r social conditions have been 


the same stiff examinations 


Also the purdah system applies only to parts of 
India Are no women to have a great principle 
applied to them because of ' the dog in the manger 
views of this Committee ? 

According to the standards set up by 
the Coraraittee the vast majority of male 
lo^iaos arc not qualified for the vote 
But that has not stood m the way of their 
proposing that a mioonty should have it 
Similarly, it IS no argument that because 
the vast majority of women are not quali- 
fied for the tranchise, therefore no woman 
should haye the vote \ 

Their prevailing illiteracy cannot have 
disqualified Indian women For, 

The Committee does not favour a test of'Iitera 
cy . therefore it cannot be the present condition 

of womeu s education which forms the barrier 

as theiT brothers these the qualified women would be quite well able to 
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manass tbiir oitd affair^ (aad often tbcxe of 
otheta) ' and all pol lica ltdnte tbtuatWts 19 Uit 
beat lotereita oi tbe lod ndnal 

.It IS only fossils anil fanatical misog; 
nists tvho can consider the sex of women 
a disqualification For, women bare 
prored their capacity for all kinds of good 
and useful work, honever strennous 

In ancient times in Tillage rcpresenta 
live committees in India women conid be 
and were m'mbers, as was shown some 
years ago m this J?ef/ew by Sir Sankaran 


jilair As India is going to turn overa 
DCtrleaf in modern time«, she shonldnot 
acquiesce in so inauspicious a thing as the 
exdusiou of women from tbe larger life of 
tbe nation 

Mrs Cousins concludes her letter by 
saying — 

pfoteit Ricetinj;s ihoald nod will be held bj 
•&<)£ el es tbronghont India acd bj meat 
4,{so aad tfae r Reaoluc oat be teoC to tbe -Govero 
mefltorlnda tbeSereCar7 of Slate and the Brit tb 
Woift" Saffraye Bociet ei to that tbil decisioa may 
lx ovetboroe 


THE PRESENT CONDITION ' 
Rapid Dissolution 

T he Hindu University of Benares has 
taken from the Indian public dona 
tions amounting to 72 lacs of Rupees 
la ca«h and the capitalised value of aaouat 
grabts and landed endowments, besides 
21 lacs more of sub*criptioo3 promised 
but not yet paid The Goreroment of 
India h&s agreed to give it an aid of one 
lac of Rupees a year The fate of such an 
iDstitutioa IS a miltter of national concern 
Bad as its present condition undeniably is 
judging from the public reports of its 
internal disorders and the resisnation of 
Its eminent Vice Cbaccellor Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, its future is absolutely hopeless 
unless radical reforms are effected and men 
with sole devotion to educational work 
and academic experience are placed at 
Its head and supported agaiost factious 
opposition and capricious and reckless 
demands for changes of policy 

A new University requires for its success 
three things money a learned profes* 
soriate, and a devoted and heroic leader 
The first is not wanting irt this case 
As for the second, the Hindu University of 
Benares has at present so smallasta^of 
teachers that it is intellectually incapaMe 
of doing the work of a decent first grade 
college even not to speak of the hipher, 
more varied and more responsible work 
of a self contained selfgovermng aoirer 
sity We give here a list of the University 
Professorships that are vacant at Benares, 
from which the public will be able to judge, 
in bow many branches of study this 
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cannot do any te.Sdi\nB ijiotk 
of the higher kind — 

Aocicot iodiao History 

yacant since 6 Aug 1017 

Ecodoco^*^ vacant since 6 Nov 1018 

Anphed Chemistry vacant 

since 1 Apr 1910 



Physics I none appointed since 

OrgAQ'C Chemistry ( the foundation of 
Botaoy University ' 

Zoology > 

\tc learn from the papers that there will 
8ooi»bca tenth vacancy as Mr Jadunath 
Sarkar the University Professor of His 
tory 'V resigning in disgust so that oolj- 
oac ^aiversity Professor wtflhc left, viz 
Ur Ganesh Prasad (Mathematics) to run 
1 full fledged modern University’ The 
Hindu University came into statutory 
existence oa 1st October 1917 since when 
nearly two years have passed and it can 
not be argued that it has bad no time to 
complete Its staff In addition to the 
above vacancies the old C H S^iool is 
without a Headmaster and the newly 
founded Teachers College without a. Prin 
cipal I The able Registrar, Mr Gurtu, u A 
IS also going away 

such a state of things is not creditable 
*liv Sivaswamy Aiyer as the respoc 
sible working head of tbe Hindu Uaiver 
sity set himself strenuously to remedy the 
evfl after exactly one year of office he 
Ims resigned the Vice Chancellorship as the 
situation has been male lotolerable to 
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Inm nnd he finds it impossible to promote 
the interests of the University or even do 
any kind of useful work in the face of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavyas opposi 
tion 

Wily Vice Chaacelhr resigned 
In his letter of resignation Sir Siva 
Bwamy points out, what every nght^ 


A/r iUa!,ivja’s manocurres ' - 

. The rcsiRuation of Sir Sivaswamy clearly^ 
proves that even the Vice Chancellor 
ponerlessnRttinstMr. Mnlavya '«1“>J1“; 
L long the '‘Hiaden hand’ , the " »' 
hind thi throne If the people who now 
working to get Mr Mnlavya elected a» 
Vice Chancellor succeed, the Hindu Hnivc - 
sitywill no doubt he saved from toe 


Bwamv points out, wua-i. res 

thinking Wn will admit, that in an infant aanger of his wielding power witho v r 
University, where much constructive work ponsibility, form future the P°^,, 

ofapielimmarykind has to he done, the hold him to account as Vice Chancel^ 


Vice Chancellor, as executive head, should 
enjoy plenty of initiative and support from 
the Council The principles having been 
settled by the Court (or Council) he 
should be held responsible for carrying 
them into practice, w ithout being hamper 
ed by the discussion of endless legal subtle 
ties, interference with details, and capn 
cious changes of opinion or policy in every 


ccouni. us wssc-*-— -- _ , 

thesuccess or failure of the University 
this course has disadvantages ofaseno 
nature Mr Malavya, n A », ,.£,3 

cbanning speaker But even bis . j_ 
have never credited him with -Aer 

range of reading, or capacity to unutri 


stand the scholar s point of yew 


and the 


needs of scholarship 


He ha. baj 


„ * . , - solutely no previous experience 01 vu 

individual case by the members of the inner working of a respectable univcrs jr 
Council Otherwise, the work would come bke that of Allahabad, having 

to a standstill, as it actually has done on its Syndicate, and for only tm years o 
He writes that the efficient and prompt tbe Faculty of Low (a tecbical body) i 
working of the University and the reform result of making him 

of its abuses would have been very easy be that a mere platform orator, a usomw 
for him with Mr Malavya’s ready co* innocent of academic training and scnoi 
operation As Mr Malavya now collects iy habits of thought, will 
funds for the University—since Sir Sundar supreme charge of an aeaaeroic body ot tn 
Lai IS dead and the Maharaja ot Dar highest conceivable rank ^ 
hhanga has ceased to go out on begging Mr Malavya isnpolitwian of all Mian 


tours?— he quite naturally wields influence 
over tbe University Court and Council Sir 
Sivaswamy regrets that it has been his 
misfortune that he has not been able tosee 
severaltbings eye to eye with Mr Mala 
vya and that Mr Malavya’s opposi 
tion and constant procrastination have 
made it impossible for the Vice Chan 


position and interests , he must attend to 
Bombay and Rajputana, Madras and 
Nagpur as well as to Benares or Allaha 
bad If we can judge of the future in the 
light of the past, he will visit Benares 
for only a few weeks in the year, whereas 
the work of the Vice Chancellor of the 
Hindu University in the present state 


cellor to hold his office with any chance of of its growth requires his Constant pre 
doing good to the country or satisfying sence on the spot Sir Sivaswami had 
Ills self respect He, therefore, tenders his spent at Benares exactly half the time 
resignation, leaving Mr Malavya free to since the reopening of tbe colleges in July 
run the University as he pleases Sir 1918, and his stay would have been^eo 
Sivaswamy had made his proposals of longer but for the influenza epidemic which 


reform to Mr Malavya m private as early 
as January last and the latter had verbal 
ly agreed to some of them hut he had 
since then constantly been begging for 
more time and putting off a final deasion 
At last, when pressed for a clear yea or 
nay, Mr Malavya replied by springing on 


detained him at Madras for a month On 
the other hand, Mr Malavya, in January 
last secured the resignation of a veteran 
educationist and local resident like Bai 
Bahadur G N Chakravarti from the Pro 
Vice Chancellorship by declaring in Court 
that he objected to the latter’s being ap 


tbe Vice Chancellor''some absolntely new pointed for three years then accepted the 
counterproposals which Sir Sivaswamy office for himself but attended his duties 
regarded as futile Hence no course was at Benares for on/y J9 days oaf of JOS 
left open to him except to resign from January to April 1919, though the 
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P V C ts expected to be a resident 
officer ' 

The loss which the Hindu University 
will sufler from the withdrawal of Sir 
Sivaswaray can be best understood from 
tbejudgment bf Mr Malavya himself (Dr 
Ganesh Prasad concurring as supporter) 
When proposing Sir Siraswamy for 
election as Vice Chancellor (March, 1918) 
Mr Malavya said, "After having given 
the matter my most earnest considera 
tion, 1 capie to the conclusion that 
the best maa u bom we could select 
os the successor of Sr Sundar t,al was 
Sir Sivaswamy Aijar By his distin 
gnisiecf ahi/itj, eipeneoce, character and 
position, he seemed to me to be eati 
nentfy fitted to fill the place ’ (Afioates, 
Tol II B p 513 ) And such a man has 
found hts position at the Hindu Univer'ity 
intolerable owing to Mr MaKvya s 
action ' The inference is obvious 

How the CoWe^ is being raa 

So much for the administration On the 
academic side matters are m an even more 
deplorable condition Paragraphs are 
fceciuently inserted in the AUababad 
papers that the C U College is growing 
like the Prophet s gourd,— it had only 
510 stadents iQ Sep 19I7i bat C74ayear 
later In the 30th March meeting of the 
Senate, Dr Ganesh Prasad stated that be 
had 8 M Sc ’s of Allahabad and Calcntta 
on hts colls as students at the D Sc clas« 
and that three oi them are actually 
teachers at Calcutta who occasionally 
visited Benares Evidently these latter 
gentlemen took their instruction from the 
ilicdn University by something like the 
Pelman system of training the memory by 
correspondence It is not considered 
necessary for them to reside at the Hindu 
University ever in life, m order to qualify 
for its highest degree 1 

We have evidence that the*c "students” 
were enrolled and the notification inviting 
them was published without the ^lce 
Chancellor's knowledge or permission In 
justification of this measure which cuts 
away the very roots of a hesidential Uni 
versity, Dr Ganesh Prasad refereed to 
Regulations, chapter 34, para 1 But 
Regulations chapter 1*. para 1, chapter 
26 para 1 and certain other pans make 
It imperative lor students of other Univer* 
sitics to lire and stodrfor- rears at the 
Benares University before they can take 


any of its degrees Only the passing of 
the Benares Matric, I Sc and B Sc is 
excused in the case of students who bad 
passed the equivalent examinations at 
Allahabad or any other university , but 
the next two years’ study at Benares is 
always insisted upon even in their case 
No Allahabad or Calcutta M Sc is by 
any of these Regulations exempted from 
passing the Benares M Sc ( which cecessi 
tates a two years’ previous residence and 
study there) and permitted to apply for 
the D Sc degree of Benares without, it 
maysobapp*n, formal admission to this 
University, even a single day's residence 
there and the passing of a single one of 
Its examinations 

The same indecent baste to secure pupils 
IS betrayed by a resolution which Dr 
Ganesh Prasad moved and earned through 
the ‘Senate lo spite of opposition (1 1 to 6) 
that Government sbonli be requested to 
pass a transitory regulation to the effect 
that, aotwitbstandiog the rules to the 
contrary anv graduate who has passed 
the first part (called PrenotfS, of the M A 
or M S' examination of the Allahabad 
University would be eligible for studying 
and being examined in the second part 
(called Fiml) of the same course at the 
Benares University in 1919 Non, the 
M \ course is one compact unit though 
Its teaching is spread over tn o years and 
the candidates are examined by compart 
ments Under the proposed transitory 
regnlatioa if the Government of India be 
so ill advised as to sanction it a candidate 
will ke<*p one term at Allahabad and an 
other terra at Benares and come out with 
tbe label of M Sc oi the Hindu University ! 

A cheap and quick way lor a university to 
become tbe mother of a large brood! At 
a recent meeting of the Syndicate it was 
stated by the Registrar that a rusticated 
student ol Allahabad had been admitted 
to the C H C , without the permission 
of that University 

Tbe undergraduate cJa«sesoftbe Cen 
tral Hindu College— which is the onlj Arts 
and Science College under this University, 
—are in a still wor«e plight in consequence 
of this mad race for increasing the number 
of pupils on tbe rolls and bnngtng grist to 
the financial mill Quantity is the only 
thing cared for 

Aliebme worked by sfti/ts 
Admissions have been recklessly made 
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till tbe number of pupils in the C H C far 
exceeds what can be properly accommo- 
dated m tbe existing buildings Tbe Prin- 
cipal Dr Ganesb Prasad, uifcb the 
approval of Pandit M M Malavya, has 
been bolding tbe classes by two shifts 
from Gam to 3 30 p m Some proiessors 
have to work in both shifts, and the 
Laboratory assistants and office servants 
have to attend all the time ' 

To add to the bewilderment of students, 
teachers and college bearers, and to render 
tbe teaching work a farce, Dr Ganesh 
Prasad regulates the lecture periods most 
capriciously,— some ‘ hours” being of only 
35 minutes’ duration, some forty, some 
forty eight, &.c And, again the starting 
point for college work is suddenly changed 
from time to time often atle«3 than a 
day’s notice to the students and staS and 
sometimes no notice at all ’ 

Thus, college work was ordered to 
begin at 6 20 a ra in September In 
winter it was shifted to an hour later 
Since then the beginning of the college 
day has been repeatedly put back 
by a few minutes at a time, thus by 10 
minutes on 3rd March, 10 minutes more 
on the 10th 10 minutes more on the 14tb, 
and twenty minutes more on the 21st of 
the same month 1 It is difficult to tmagme 
any place outside a lunatic asylum where 
regularity and method are so little cared 
lor /-■ 

While students ate being enrolled with 
such reckless eagerness and disregard of 
lecturing arrangements the teaching staff 
IS being depleted as we have shown above 

Unless tbe Court of the University 
wakes up to the gravity of the situa 
tion and elects such men to the manage 
ment and Council of the University as have 
academic experience, sense of duty and 
strength of character enough to fight for 
true ideals, a catastrophe Cannot be avert 
ed As things stand, the much advertised 
Hindu University MS rushing straight to 
the brink of a precipice 

The root cause of tbe evil 
^ (1) The election of non educationists, 

representatives of "the wisdom of our 
grandfathers,” and men sure to be 
absentees, as opposed to local men ard 
teachers 

(2) Neither Court nor Senate, has 
any homogeneity, as the members are a 
miscellaneous lot, representing diflcrcnt 


types and stages of culture and polar 
divet^ities of thought The majority are 
Ignorant of and indifferent to the modern 
educational ideals, problems and experi 
meats of Europe and cannot be of one 
mind except after many hours of discus 
Sion, and sometimes never at all The 
last meeting of the Faculty of Arts lasted 
for 3% hours, and yet the only work done 
by it wffs to refer back to a sub com- 
mittee a scheme for a course of domestic 
science and to* come to no conclusion at 
all as to an Honours Course ' 

The result is -tbift all men who value 
their time, all the European members 
(except good old Mr Keightley) aud all 
the five representatives of (Government 
have long ceased to attend the Senate or 
the Faculty, as a hopeless waste of time 
For the same reason Dr Ganganath Jha 
and Mr Chintamani have again and again 
tendered resignation of their seats on the 
Council and other bodies 

(3) A passion Jor raising legal subtle 
ties and making hypercritical objections 
which tend to “make the law an ass,”— 
on the part of some voluble speakers who 
possess local inffuence Thus real business 
Is put off till doomsday 

(4) 'Procrastination is writ large on 
the portals of this University,” as Sir 
Sivaswamy publicly declared The majo 
nty, partly through constitutional timi 
dity and partly through sheer weariness 
at hearing endless legal discussions, at* 
ways vote for postponing decision even 
on urgent and important matters Thus, 
a mtninum of work is done, while the 
volume of the H U Minutes, exceeds 
that of every other Indian University ! 

(5) The absence of clear academic 
ideals We only hear vague vapoury, 
claptrap ’popular” dreams oo education, 
which wrangle with one another, so that 
tbe university with its prodigious expea 
diture of time cannot advance one step, 

but only moves in a circle 

(6) The* hidden hand” of Mr Malavya, 
who will not help in the deliberations by 
residing at Benares, and yet will upset 
what others have done in Ins absence 
He secured Ins own election as President 
of the C H School Board, but the most 
pressing affairs of the school has to remain 
undecided, because the President would not 
come to successive meetings, even on days 
when he had written that he would be 
present ' 
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(7) The divorce of power from respon 
sibihty m Mr Malavya He wll! not widct 
take any definite and pahltc position m 
the managemtnt of the university— even 
JO accepting the PNC ship afterjockey' 
mg Mr Chakravarti oat of it Mr Mala 
vya declared that he would hold the post 
temporarily and would try to induce some 
friend to relieve him of it ' And yet as 
Sir Sivaswamy s letter proves no respon 
sible bead of the aniversity can do his 
daty unless he bows to the will of Mr 
Malavya and takes his orders irom him 
You can no more fix any responsibility on 
the slim and slippery Pandit than catch 
an eel with your bare band To aggra 
vate the evil be is daily changing his 
Qpminas and also making ghb promises 
from a hundred platforms which it is not 
bnmanty possible to carry out The resatt 
of this attitude is— dead lock waste of 
time and eternal uncertainty , 

jUneer choice of men 

The quality of a University entirely 
depends on the scholars and admioistra 
tors in its service and that of the ontside 
public who can be lodnced to assist it 
with their advice and co operation Now 
Benares is a third rate district town with 
very few men of high modem learning in 
the ranks of the independent professions It 
is rightly known in India as tbecityof 
the dead and of the dying A University 
at such a place li it is to impart niodcro 
teaming and carry the modern scientific 
spirit into the realm of thought is bound 
to rely almost entirely on its professonatc 
for its tnental guidance and even ndmiois 
Irative efScicncy But the pol cy of those 
who rule the Hindu University is clearly 
one of distrust and exciuston towards 
educationists and preference of absentee 
lawyer^ old type Sanskrit Pandits H ndi 
writers and Urdu poets \t the last 


elections to the Court by the donors, Prof 
N C Nag F I C who is well known to 
the scientific world for bis researches 
iQ Chemistry anJ has had 20 years teach 
'Ug experience in the U J’ was rejected in 
favour of a clerk of the Registrar s office 
whose only qualification is that he had 
served for some time in one of Harkishen 
Lai $ insolveut banks ' At the last elec 
tions to the Bxecntive Counc 1 of the 
University Prof Jadunath Sarkargotin 
the very bottom of the poll while the 
*neQ who secured more votes included a 
S'lmnokat octogeaenau ( Pandit Cheda 
Lai ) and an absentee Engineer of Lahore * 
This jealous exclnsion of University 
teachers from the condact of University 
uQftirs often produces results that would 
hive been comic had not the fate of a 
edneatjonaj experuoeat been jeopar 
disedbyit The snpreme governing body 
of the Hindu University called the Conn 
c»l has 32 members And yet owing to 
tjie exclusion of University teachers and 
the deliberate election of firofl pleader 
politicians invalids nod known ab<eatees 
many meetings of the Council have failed 
for want of the legal quorum and many 
others bare been attended by just seven 
(the minimnm legal qnorum) Thus the 
most important works of the University 
tncludiDg the expenditure of tens of 
tbonsaods of I up*es have been done with 
the consent of Jess than one foartb of 
the Conrcl In 1918 S3 meetings of the 
Council were summoned out of which 
three held on the same days as meetings of 
the Court also (when many people come 
from outsidel were attended by It> 
10 and lo members onlr Of the remain 
ing 30 me«tin<^ fourfai/cd /ornaatofa 
qooruB? nine were attended by the barest 
tnioiiaaia of seven ooly six by H to 13 
members and none by more than 
fhjrCWn 

• IsilDc Niew 


^ THE SPRING MAPLES 

In ray garden Uecy dawn and twil ght 

Are a thonsand enmsoa lamps Because of them remember the loveliness 

Bnrning through thebeauteons sacrifice of golden noon 

Olspnog NOneteadeth them jet do they shine 

undimmed 
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In dew and rain ; beneath them bask 
Blue lizards ; birds of passage v 
Tarry to greet their splendour, the 

tired heart, 

Having them near, knows rest. 

They are the richest gifts of the old Earth 
Among a myriad gifts. 

Through morning hours 
The sunbeams dance among them, all 

the night 

They dream in quietude. 

Now in the Evening mist 
A vision rises around their stillness 

. and glory. 


In the lar uplands cranes ore calling 
Their hollow, curling cry. 

Among the ancestral trees beneath green 
canopies, 

Have wondered a broken company 
Bearing their dying lord. 


Pale from the slaughter, not one but is 

-sorely hurt. 

Sad son g c omes slowly welling from their 
hearts. 

The sea-roads are held ; the mountains 

have no passes ; 
There is no hope but death. 


Over their sottow spread those tender 

bands. 

Over their last hope years of fallen lea^® 
Gathered ; flowers sprang and sweet birds 
^ ® sang 

As all the world were new, 

Now in ray garden, set in the city’s heart, 
Their life-blood, gleaning with the suns 
or untold summers, 
lllumlneth this hour of solitude 
With silent, beautiful witness 
Of the last agony of loyal souls. 

E. E. Speight. 


erratum 

In the first line under the heading “Notes”, /or “Pcrosnal” read “Personal,” 
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LETTERS FROM AN OV I OOKFR 
B\ R\ni\i>R\\\TH T%gore 
[Tr'inohtion reii ed bi the Author] 


O NCE upon 1 time I had nothing nJnt 

ei,er to do —that is to sni mj chief 
relations were then with the great 
world towards which we own no respon 
Bibilitj Then came a period w hen I hnd to 
set to work to make up for the nccnmulated 
nrrenrsofmjenriier dais— that is to sir 
now mv relations were mainie with the 
worka-tlar world whicli depends upon 
ouriehes fonts building up and mainten 
nnce At last mv healtli failetl me and I 
got a few dais respite from my work And 
nerel am at length stretched out on a 
long easy chair bi the second storev 
wandow traielled so far all m a davor 
two -no railwai ticket could have 
brought me this distance 

thrust mi uniierse behind 
the bars of mv office habit I graduallv 
came to plume ravself on having become an 
important personage' of usefulness From 
** ” « step to 

the belief that one is indispensable Of the 
mam means b\ which Nature exacts work 
from man this pnde is one of the most 
efficient Those who work for monev 
w orkMl^ to the extent of thciraaages up 
to n definite pomt bevond w hidi thev w ouJd 
count it a loss to w ork So thev insist on 

an off time But those who«e pnde impels 

tnem to work they have no rest ^cn 
'”■» 

I i-'i'rfti'-ii 

‘ was radispen«!al.!e that I hardlv dared to 


wink Mv doctor now and again would 

Rut I wouldreplv How will things go 
on ifl stop ’ Just then the w heels c{ mv 
car broke down and it came to n 

limtath this OTndoTi Proi^iiei i iJfS 

out upon tbe limitless spice There I siw 
uhirlmg the numberless flashmg I'heels 
the tnnmphil dmnot of tinfe-^" 1 “ 

mi? ''l? '!“• ■* S'tntch left on the 

roidttij Uith its progress I could see 
boiiud up 111 progress tint tve conic ocro« 
ra this morld On a sudden I time to m? 
self Fclearlv perceived that things conld M 
along vt ithont me There n is ho s™ .1® f 
those » heels » onld if .‘'nt 


thos? » heels „ ould storor drog SS’* 

Thus when I stepped from mv desk to 
tliisniudon I seemed to pass m a flalh 
from theco^ti, of cannot d 5 ivithuut me 

tothecountryofeanujo-mthoutme JJ™ 

.» this to Ui admitted so easJv a, all thJt ” 
refuses 

I ‘ ^ "““f’ 'lu'te the same 

pnde of self find 1 place . a the uu.veme e, m 
lor a moment > On rvhit could .t 
taken Its stand " Amidst all the pleat, fnl 
ness -nith u-hicli space nad time are 

^rthVsi'rlSe-wVtf- 

mdnpensable „ proved bv the fa?I 

SfloSruf" VXe“?h'‘”‘ 

Within me so lonn- do I 
111 the pirn, and penalties of 
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in cMstence Tint is ^\h^ the Buddhists 
ha\ e it thnt to destroy egoism is to cut nt 
the root of existence for \\ ithout the pndc 
of self it ce'i'ies to be worth while to 
exist 

Howe\er tint m'ly be this pnee Ins 
been furnished from some fund or other — 
in other words it matters somewhere tUnt 
I should be ^nd the price pmcl is the 
meisure of how much it matters The 
whole unwerse — e\crj molecule and atom 
of it— IS assisting tins desire that I should 
be And it IS the glor) of this desire which 
IS manifest in my pnde of self \ irtue of 
this glory this infinitesimal I is not low er 
than ani other thing in this Unn erse in 
measure or v due 

Man has aiewed this desire in two 
different ways Some ha\e held it to lie 
a whim of Cieatue Power some a joious 
self-expression of Creatue Lo\e The 
others I leave aside w ho call it Ifa; a predi 
catmg existence of that which is not And 
man sets before himself diflerent goals as 
the object of Ins life according as he news 
the fpet of his being as the re\ ealment of 
Force or of Loi e 

The value w Inch our entitv recen es from 
Power IS quite different in its aspect from 
that which it receives from Lo\e The 
direction m which we are impelled by our 
pnde in the field of power is the opposite 
of that gi\ en bj our pride m the field of 
Love 

Power can be measured Its volume its 
weight its momentum can all be brought 
mthin tl e pun lew of mathematics So it 
IS the endeai our of those who hold power 
to be supreme to increase in bull Tbev 
would repeatedh multiply numbers — the 
number of men the number of coins tl e 
nmnl er of appliances ^Yhen tliev stn\ e 
for success they sacrifice others wealth 
others rights others hies for sacrifice is 
of the essence of the cult of Pow er and the 
earth IS runnmg red w ith the blood of that 
sacrifice 

The distmctwe feature of Real sm is the 
measurability of its outward expression 
which IS the same thmg as the fimteness of 
Its boundanes And the disputes civil and 
criminal which haie raged in the history 
of man liavemostlj been over these same 


boundaries Toinciease one s owai bounds 
one has jiccc«sanl\ to encroach upon those 
of others So because the pnde of Power 
IS the pnde of quantity the most pow erful 
tclescojic when pointed in the direction 
of Power fails to rcteal the shore of peace 
across the sea of blood 

But when engaged in adding up the 
quantities of tins realistic world tins field 
of power we do not find them to be an 
e\ er increasing senes In our pursuit of the 
pnnciple of accumulation w c are all of a 
sudden held up bj stumbling upon the 
pnncipIc of Beauty based on proportion 
atencss which bars the way \\edisco\er 
that there is not only onw ard motion but 
there are also pauses And w e repeatedly 
findin history that wheneier the blindness 
of Power has tned to override this nile of 
rhi'thm it has committed suicide That 

IS why man treasures up such saMngs as 

Pnde was Lanka s undoing And that is 
why man still remembers tliestorv of the 
toppling over of the tower of Babylon 
So we see that the pnnciple of Power 
of which the outward expression is bulk 
IS neither the final nor the supreme Truth 
It has to stop Itself to keep time with the 
rhythm of the universe Restraint is the 
gateway of the Good The value of the 
Good IS not measured intenns of dimension 
or multitude Hewhohasknowmit witli 
m himself feels no shame in rags and tat 
ters He rolls his crowm in the dust and 
marches out on the open road 

When from the pnnciple of Power we 
arrive at the pnnciple of Beauty we at 
once understand that all this while we had 
been offenng incense at the w rong shnne 
that Power grows bloated on the blood 
of its victims only to pensh of surfeit that 
try as we may by adding to armies and 
armaments by increasing the number and 
vanety of naval -craft by heaping up our 
share of the loot of w ar anthmetic w ill 
never serve to make true that which is 
xmtrue that at the end we shall die crushed 
under the vv eight of our multiplication of 
things 

When the kajnavallya ontheeve 

of his departure offered to Jeav e Ins wafe 
Maitreyi w ell-established upon an enumer 
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Ttioii of nhnt lie Ind githtred to;jether 
during Ills life shccxcHiined 

Y«nk1^m BamrtktYun luoftliAm l«n« knrjAin t 
Whatamitodo with these, nhteb arc 
not of the immort'il spint ^ 

Of -what avail is it to add and add and 
add ’ No amount of adding up of material 
things will tal^e us to the perfectness of the 
immortal spirit B3 going on increasing 
the volume and pitch of sound we can get 
nothing hut a shriek ^\e can gam music 
.onlr bv restraining the sound andgiiing 
\t the melodv and rh^'thm of perfection 
In the field of Perfectness the current of 
man s pndefiows in the reverse direction 
the direction of gnang up Man grons 
gigantic b} the appropriation of ciery 
thing for mmsclf he attains hamionj by 
giving himself up In this harmony is 
peace— neicr the outcome of external or 
ganisation or of coalition between power 
and power— the peace which rests on 
truth and consists in the cutbiog of greed 
m theforpieness of sympathy 

The <]uest]on nhich 1 had raised was 
* In ivhichTruthis my entity to realise its 
fullest value— m Power or m Love* If 
weaccept Power as that truth we must 
also recognise conflict as inevitable and 
eternal Many modem European writers 
have taken a pnde m pcoclaitning such 
recognition According to them the Reli 
gion of Peace and Love is but a pre 
canouscoat of armour within which the 
weak seek shelter, but for which the laws 
of nature have but scant respect for it is 
Power which triumphs in the end That 
which the timid preachers of religion ana 
thematise as unnghtcousness —that alone 
IS the sure road which leads man to 
success 

The opposite school do not w holly deny 
this They admit the premises but tbeysay 
Adl>«rmea*vll>&t« bbadraai pa»K]r«t( 

uub xmaoUititT aaahjall 

Ib annjrhteousaess they prosper ta it 
the} find their good through it ther defett 
tftcir enemies —but they pensh if the root 
The pnde of jirospentj throws mans 
mind outwards and the miscn and insult 
of destitution drnws mans hungering 
desires likewise outwnrds These two 


Londitiuns dike leave mm iinasli inicd to 
place above all other j,ods Shakti the deitv 
of Power the cruel one viliosc nght hand 
wields the weapon of wrong and her left 
the weapon of gude In the poUtves of 
Lurope drunk wath power we see the 
worship €5f this Shakti Hence docs its 
diplomacy slink from the {mtli of publicity 
yet it has nothing wherewith to hide the 
nakedness of its lolling tongue — Behold 
how It slides and slithers at thePeace t ible! 

On the other hand m the davs of tlictr 
jiolitical disniption our towed and dow n 
trodden jKoplc through the mouths of 
their poets sang the pnises of this same 
Sh'tkti The Chandi of kavikankan and 
oftlie tnnadamangal the ballad of Mamsa 
the goddess of the snakes wlnt are they 
but paeans of the triumph of ev il ’ TJic 
burden of thtir song is the defeat of Shiva 
thegood at the hands of the cruel deceitful 
criminal Shaktt 

Today wc sec the «ame spirit abroad in 
our couotrv In the name of religion some 
of us arc sav mg that it is cow ardJy to be 
afraid of wrong dqing others tint un 
ngliteousoess ceases to be wrong m the 
case of the powerful Vnd so we see that 
those who have attained worldly success 
and those w !io liav e failed to attain it arc 
both singing the same tune Both fret at 
nghtcousoess as an obstatlo winch both 
would oiercon V bv phy hical force But as 
it happens phvsical force is not the supreme 
Power even in this world 

In these terrible days of evil it is my 
prayerthatwc raav not be frightened by 
fnghtfulncss nor bow down to it m w or 
ship— but ignore it despise it May ours 
be that pnde of manhood which standing 
in the midst of the aj palling piles of the 
realistic world can keep its head erect and 
sav My wealth is not here which can 
say Chaws do not bind me blowi, do not 
wound me death does not kill me which 
cansay Whatha\e I to dowiththcsc 
which are not oCthc immortal spmt Our 
forefatliers have sail Worship Him 
who w beyond death and beyond fear and 
thereby attain Peace On our heads be 
their commandraent and in that Peace 
wliicli IS liey ond death and all fVar may 
w e be established 
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The point about the so-called “Mangal” 
])oems of the old Bengali 'literature, is their 
dislodgement of one deit\ and the placing 
on his throne of another To the simple 
mmdit -would seem that the question at 
issue, in a quarrel of this kind, w ould ha^ e 
been some difference m religious ideals if 
anew dwinitj can furnish something more 
satis^nng to man s sense of Right, that 
alone can be a \ alid reason for a change 
But here the fact w as exacth the 
opposite The male deitj who was in 
possession was fairlj harmless All of a 
sudden a feminine divmiti turned up and 
demanded to be w orshipped in his stead 
That IS to sa\ , she msisted on thrusting 
herself in where she had no right Under 
what title Force* Bj what method’ 
An\ that w ould ser\ e The methods that 
werec\entuallv emplojed are not known 
.IS nghtful to the ordinary understanding 
But those were the methods that ultimate 
1\ turned out to be \ ictonous Outrage, 
fraud and fnghtfulness were not onh 
successful m capturing the Temple, but 
also in making the poets dance attendance 
.ind smg hosannas nt Us shrine In their 
shame tlie\ faltered forth the excuse that 
the\ had reccued duine commandment in 
a dream* This was the niglitmarc 
that once rode our laud 

The histor) of that da\ is not tlearU 
known, but the picture which we get is 
somewhat as follows \Micn Bengali 
hternturc raised Us head, like a coral reef, 
out of the still lagoon of its origin, the 
religion of Buddh i in its dccai wascrum 
bhng into degentrntt. fragments And, in 
the manner of one dream melting into 
another, Buddh v had turned into bhiia 
bhnawasa mendicant, an ascetic he did 
not conform tothekedns .-die was for nil 
men and sundra In Kaiikankan’s poem 
and 111 the Annadiimangal Ins quarrel with 
Bnkshn, of the \cdic cult, IS treated of nt 
theaerj outset Aniliow, this dcitj of 
and ixminciation did not sur\i\c 
In 1 urojK: ubo, the modem cult of 
^>hnktl h IS it that .i godlike the meek Jous 
the i>oor man’s Icsus the p de anaemie 
jesu', wiU not do WInl is wanted tv a 
inuvvail ir, ra%etuiig god who will ml now 


ledge no barners, feel no compunctions, and 
own no shame in the processof proclaiming 
his w orship From w hat riotous assembly 
rises this European cult ’ From that of 
xictors at their carousals, merrj over the 
spoils of their success, who hate cut up the 
earth into toothsome morsels as a zest for 
their liquor 

The selfsame creed was formulated m 
tlie gathering of bards at which tlu 
Annadamangal w as sung But what 
its authors ’ Those w ho w ere start mg and 
m rags, shelterless and honourless, — it w as. 
the dream of their hungry, terror stneken, 
weaned out condition 

Historj does not wTite itself m blank 
\ erse, — after et erj Ime there comes a rh> me 
How perfecth rhy mes the end of the line 
to-day wnth that of the line which was 
completed fit e hundred y ears ago * AYith 
high pomp and festivity does Europe 
celebrate her SAaXfi worship Wme has 
reddened her eyes like unto a hibiscus 
flower, the saenfiaal knife has been 
sharpened, the victims are bound to the 
sacnficial posts Some of her priests are 
denying Jesus , others w ould temponse, 
sat mg that double-meanmg psalms may 
propitiate both Christ und* Shaktt, ''h® 
are but tlie male and female haltes of 
one and the same deity In short, some of 
them h.ite got drunk on their thrones, 
others in their pulpits 

And wc also, — tte will not hate Sluta, 
the good kVe needs must smg the 
“mangal” of Chandi,* the temblc, lauding 
her as the summum bomim But our cliant 
IS dre im-conceitcd, bom of unsatisfied 
liui^^r, carking fear and unrcqiuted tod 
Thati^ the difference between the tictor's 
worship of Chandi, and her glorification by 
the defeated 

\Yliat IS the proof tlmt the original cult 
of Chandi, from beginning to end, was 
onlt a dream’ Ixiok at what hapjicns to 
Knlikctu, the hunter, of the story The 
whtmsic »1 goddess gites him a nng as a 
Ixion, and at once Ins house otcrflow'S with 
gold This iKtty hunter then engages m 
" «th the king of Knhnga, w hereupon 
11 initm in. the monkey who is strength 
lK.n.omh«l coim-s nil of a Midden to the 
reveue and cuffs and kieks Uk Kulinga 
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fows into 'i rout Whit is tins if not the 
Shakt) of drearaWnd the offspring of 
hunger and terror^ Everything there 
happens all of a sudden out of con 
nection with the order of the nnnerse 
And in the expectation of some snch catas 
trophic good fortune our people began 
shouting inotfier 'mother ' m their chants 
of the praise of Chandi — the Chandi who 
knows no distinction between right and 
wrong and for the furtherance of whose 
designs truth and untruth sene with equal 
faciUtv She canS not how or whv she 
makes the small to be big the poor to be 
nch the weak to be powerful Nowortlu 
ness IS required no purging nwaj of in 
tcmal poverta Eaervthmg ma% remain 
in slothful stagnation just as it is—onli 
with folded hands one must shout mother 
mother ' 

>\henthe Moghuls and Pathans came 
upon Bengal in a dev astating ftood then 
from an outside anew Shakti alone seemed 
rampant tn the eves of all observers No 
moral law no sign of Shiv a the good was 
visible In such a pass if man can stand 
unandsaj 1 mil suffer all but not bend 

the knee to a u-fu/tAmg— then he can 
wan through In the case of Dhanapati 
ind Chand the merchants wetind up to 
jKunt the man showang hunself and mak 
ing such stand Blow upon blow w as 
hurled nt them force and guile assailed 
them from cverv side hut ther refuel to 
allow the ^at of their worship to be 
shifted And then —if fear could cow them 
gnef shatter them losses weaken them if 
their wia backbone had to lie broken for 
it tliey must and shall bow to her in 
worship— «o vowed Chandi the tembk 
Otherw ise ’ — othcrwa«c her preatiffe w as at 
stake It w ns not of the prestige of nn\ 
i55AC!jiid£ailhat.shewasth\nking but the 
prestige of her Power iVcd«o she punished 
and punished and puni<hed 

And at last when the sunenag was past 
bearing the half-dnd merchants moved 
Sima from ht< pedestal and bowvd their 
head to Chandi UTiat was the hurt of 
the prci lous sufllnngs comjvireil wath the 
hurt of this in«iiU to manhood * The 
fearless deathless soul thus owning alle- 
gianct to fear an 1 v\ orvliij jnag death as 


its god as greater than itself Tli it is 
where the victorv of Sbikti was most 
ghastiv in its hemousness 

In our latter day dreams wt have set to 
the worship of Europe s dmnity —therein 
IS our defeat at her hands seeking com 
pletcncss If she insists on hurting us 
let us siifter —but w orship ’ No ’ Our 
worship must be reserved for the God 
of Right If she insists on causing us 
sorrow let her —but defeat us ’ Nev cr ' 
So hurt tan be greater tlian death But 
if she can make us forget that even in death 
we can be immortal then indeed shall wc 
suffer Death Ei erlasting 

M«k*Dttn> bibknm iitisaBam ntlwB dhecra n* 

Knoix'iag his ioul is great md eternal 
man attains peace and gneres not 

III 

In our couotrv it is accounted the great 
est talamitv to have ones courtyard 
brought under the plough Because m the 
courtinnl man has made his verr own 
the immense wealth called space Space is 
not a rare tommoditv outside but onedoes 
not get It till he can bring it inside and 
make it his owai The space of the court 
lanl man has made part of his home 
Here the light of the sun IS revealed as his 
own light and here his babi clips his 
httle hands to call to the moon So if the 
courtv ard be not kept open but be used for 
sowing crops then is the nest destroyed m 
which the outside Lniverse cart become 
man s onm unirer«e 

Tbe difference between n really nth man 
ind a jioor man i'' that the former can 
afford va«t open spaces in his home The 
furniture wath which a nch man encumbers 
his ho«<!c mav be v aluable but the space 
wath which he makes his courtyard big, 
his garden eitensirc is of infinitely 
greater value The business place of the 
merchant ts crow ded wath his stock — 
there he has not the means of keeping 
spaces vacant there he is miserly and 
millionaire though he lie there he is poor 
Bat in his home that same merchant flouts 
mere utilitv bv the length and breadth and 
height of his room— to sar nothing of the 
exjan«C of his garden— and gires to «pacc 
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tl t pi iLC of honour It is here that the 
•merchant is nch 

NotonU unoccupied space butunoccupi 
td time also is of the highest \ alue The 
nch man out of his abundance can purchase 
leisure It is in fact a test of his nches 
this pow er to keep fallow w ide stretches of 
time which want cannot compel him to 
plough up 

There is act another place where an open 
expanse is the most \ aluable of all — and 
th it IS in the mind Thoughts w Inch must 
be thought from w Inch there is no escape 
arc but w omes The thoughts of the poor 
and the miserable cling to their minds as 
the l\^ to a ruined temple 

Pam closes up all openings of the mind 
Health raaj be defined as the state in which 
the ph\ sical consaousness lies fallow Iilce 
an open heath Let there be but a touch 
ofgout in the remotest point of the small 
est toe and the w hole of consciousness is 
filled with pam leaxmgnot a comer empU 
So the expanse that the mind desires is not 
to be had w hen it is miserable 
Just as one cannot Ine grandh without 
unoccupied spaces so the ramd trannot 
think grandh without unoccupied leisure — 
otherwase for it truth becomes pettj And 
like dim light pettN truth distorts aasion 
encourages fear and keeps narrow the field 
of communion betw een man and man 
On coming to this window I ha\e come 
to reali'ic that ns Indians the greatest 
misfortune for us has been the closing of 
all windows And thom^ wccrls ha\c 
sprung up and oicrrun all the little fallow 
spaers of leisure which had been left to us 
In old India one thing w as plentiful— a 
thing we knew to be xm aluable — the broad 
rocntallcisure which permitted of the pur 
suit and realisation of Truth There was 
nda\ when India stood m thcoixjn nbo\c 
pam an 1 pleasure loss and gain and thence 
obt imeil i clear \icw of the truth ba 
gninmgwluch no otl er gam seems greater 
Hut that large leisure for meditation 
is lost to us to-daa The Indian now has 
no da\ off The stre mi of bis hohdaa time 
las uwinllcd anl dwindled till its acr\ 
fount IS dr\ nnd tie whole of lus conso 
< u ness IS now on1\ full of pi ni 

"h) as I c irac to tin. win 1 n\ then, rise 


from tlie courta ard the w ailmg of the a\ eak 
with which the length and breadth of our 
si j from North to South and Last to 
"West noaa resounds Never in all histor} 
were the aaeak so temblj weak as thev are 
to day 

Thanks to science iihjsical force in 
these times is so utterla so cruelL all 
powerful The yell of the athlete flaunt 
ing Ins brawTi fills the earth Ea en the 
skj once mipervjoustoman s eanl passions 
lias now been maaded b3 mans cruelty 
And from the bottom of the ocean to tlie 
top of the atmosphere blood is spurting 
from pierced hearts 

In this state of things when the diner 
ence betaa een the strong and the w eak is 
so immeasurable if we find that this 
temble strength is also timorous it 
conies important to dea ote careful thought 
to the causes of this timiditj All the more 
so because in order to come to a conclit 
Sion as to a\ hether the Peace aa Inch is be 
mg made in Europe is hkcla to be perma 
nent or not it is necessarv to understand 
the strong man s ps^ chologi 

IVlien the a\ ar w as at its height aahen 
the fear of possible defeat was not less 
dominant than the hope of possible a ictora 
then m that diaided state of mind the 
aggneaed part} charged the aggressor 
aaath what tlica called crimes against inter 
national laaa —the enme of the breaking of 
treaties the crime of the bombing of non 
combatants from tlie skies the enme of 
craploaang forbidden engines of destruction 
When do men commit crimes’ Vlien 
the claims of some necessity become m 
their aieaa greater tlian theclaims of Right 
Thus aa ith the Germans the desirability of 
aactorj weighed more tlinn the desirability 
of nglit doing "When this hurt the opposite 
party thea kept complaining that aahat 
Germany w ns doing aa as a en a en w rong 
indeed Wlint if it w ns aa nr — w ere there 
then no such things as Laaa and Right ’ 
When Germana pitdessK meted out mher 
conquered proaances undula sea ere punish 
inents for comparatiatK light ofltnees she 
had nlw aa s some cxpcdioica to plead ns 
justification Ncacrthelcss tin. opposite 
parta waxed cloqucntla indignant Mns 
cxiJcndKni.\ the liighcst iim of Man hni 
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ci\i!isation tlicn no responsibilities 
could those who ignore tliese rtsponsibili 
ties be nllowed nn% more a place amongst 
civilised communities ’ 

From the stoudpoint of Right of course 
these questions admit of butone replr And 
ns u e lieard thnt replv given u e thought to 
ourselves that the fieri ordenl of thenar 
iiouldatHst bumauar all the sm of this 
iron age , that the condition of man could 
not fail of betterment since men s minds 
were undergoing a change for uasitnota 
truism that change of lav. or order v. ithout 
change of mentaliti 13 futile’ 

But ue made one miscalculation In 
our country the longing for renunciation 
immediatelv following upon bercaiement 
ialQQl£il-ui?QO.u.i,tli &US91C1QU The licart 
weakened bi the wrench of parting «s onK 
too prone to «elf abneg ition Thercnun 
cntion of the strong therefore istheonlv 
true renunciation So we should not have 
put full trust m the words of nghtcousness 
i«uing^froni lips trembling at the prospect 
of possible defeat 

lloweier, this partj has won Thea are 
sitting in conclaic to decide how the foun 
dations of a w orld Peace maj be made se 
cure Debates are proceeding proposals 
and counter proposals the partitioning and 
parcelling of temtones I am unaWe to 
imagine the kind of weapon that wall be 
forged m this fncton 

U«t one thing is becoming char to me 
Ml the fire of the war has not served to 
purge this Aa/i l«ga ofits sin nor has the 
psi chologi of Europe undergone a change 
On w hat rests the throne of the hah 1 nga ’ 
On Greed — Me woufd haie w'cwonldkeep 
wewouldon no account lO'C the tiniest part 
of our possessions So is eieii the strong 
cst pursued b% incessant fear lest now or 
in «ome hcrralter, howeier distant anv 
loss should hnplr befall MTiere the very 
idea of loss IS «o intolerable of what avail 
arc counsels of law, of nghteou«ness ’ It 
takes no tune to persuade oneself that 
wTOHj, IS right when it is judged not onits 
merits not ui relation to law but from the 
standpoint of one s owm greed 

la these davs of this tenable greed, in 
cases where the «troflg«tand m fearofthe 
strong both londlv parlev in the name of 


the Right and striiewith might and mam 
that no weal spot be left in their mutual 
regulations But where at the samepomt of 
tittle this same greed makes thestrong even 
tlw least bit afraid of the weak then m the 
passion of punishment great rents are made 
in the text of the law and considerations 
of right find no place 

There is a difference between the fear of 
the strong and the fear of the weak. The 
we ik art afraid of getting burti the strong 
of obstacles crossing their path Me all 
know the fear that toot possession of the 
Wtfstcni world under the name of the 
\eIlow Peril At the bottom of this w as 
tht apprehension felt bi an all-dciounng 
grfcd lest its full 8ati<«factio« should some* 
w here meet wath some check 

Mlierc was the po«sibhtv of this check ’ 
To the possibility ofone of the weak nsing 
to l>e as strong as the strong one« —to 
liecomeas strong as they— that was the 
Penl And to pretent thi« the weak had 
tobekeptweal That is the policr which 
guides Lorope s ireatmcnt of the rest of 
mankind How can Peace prevoil m the 
midst of the chrome apprehension which 
this policy generates ’ 

Anatofe France w-ntes 


It Joes not howe\w appear at first sght 
that ihf \clloiv Penl at wh ch Enropean econo* 
m sts are temued is to be compared to the WTute 
r«<il Sa«pcBd«l Qvet \sia The Chinese do not 
s<nd to 1 ans Perl n and Sc Petersbursf missio* 
nane^ to teach Chn«lians the Tung Chu and 
sott disorder in European nffn rs A Chiocse 
etpedit oaarj force did not land in Qniberon Oat 
to deman I of the Government of the Republic 
eitra territonahtr ke the right of tmng bra 
tnhoaa) of maadanns cases pend ng between 
Cbnescand Puropeans, Adni nl Togo d d not 
eonK and bombanl Brest Roads w ch a doreti 
battleships, forr the purpose of iiuprov ng Japa 
trade in France lie d d not bum 

Xersallesia the name of n hgher or lisation 
Thearoir ofthe Great A« at Powers dd not 
c-irfv nwav to Tok o and I eking the Louvre 
paintiogs and the onTcr semce ofthe Elrsee 
So in teed t Mens eor Edmond Therj- himself 
adUMts that the yellow men arc not sufficiently 
eml-aed to itfi late the whites so faithfully Nor 
doe* hr forc«ee that they will ever rise to so 
h^a moral cultniv How could it be possible 
for them to possess onr virtoes ’ They are not* 
Christians Bat men ent tied to speak consider 
that the \ellow Peril is none the le«s to be dread 
ed^r all that 1 a economic Japan and Chma 
Organised br Japan, threaten ns, m «U the 
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m'lrl ct*! of Tutoiie \\ itli a competition friglitfii^ Immortnl Truth, uexcr'-cck the etemuJ 
moii-itroti® cnonnoii<i nml ileformctl, tlic mcit thwi^ of the fllOWCUt 
idea of which cni^c*! the hair of the economist'* lY 

to stand on end 'Somc part of the earth’s water hecon^e*’ 

That IS to saa , greed tMll not suOlrit* rarefied and ascends to the shies Withl-h^ 
self to he checked lie who js down must road mo\eincnt and the music it acquii’cs 
be kept down, and he who shows signs o* m those pure heights it then showers dow^» 
nsmg must be dealt with as a peril back to the water of the earth SimilarWi 

So long ns this greed persists, no Peace of the mind of man rises up out of the 

Conference will ha^c the power to gi\e .^^ofld and flics sk^ wards; but this skj 
Peace to the w orld Pactones can make soaring mind attains completeness otfi^ 
many things, but I refuse to bebe\c m a .tthenithas returned, time after time, 
factor) made peace The differences between ^ninplc w ith the earth bound mind 
Capital and Labour, Go\emments and There arc, howcier, desert tracts 
Peoples, are all due to this greed So our vvlvviktluigcccLterYact of the Treat is ra‘tt 
conclusion must be in the words of our old Thnt which ascended as’ vapourdd^® 

saying there, ram back on the earth • 

In greed is sin in sw is death higher mind cannot commune wnth th® 

When in these circumstances the str6iig lower Such regions ma) manage to 
sit down to adjust their mutual differences along with artificial canal water, 
the) put up dvkes on their own side npd where for them is the jotous festival®* 
cut channels on the side of the weak, downpuf where the music of the mmgh^'P 
that the current of their greed ma\ fio" of the waters of earth and sk) ’ • 

awa) from their owm interests Amongst So fnr for mere drought Then there 

themsehea they would <li\idc those parts the ram of mud, the ram of blood, and si^ch 

of the world which are soft, into which the hkedirc phenomena ofwhich wc liearteA 
teeth maj be comfortablj fastened, ahd These happen when the punt) of the 
which, It the rending claws come bj atmosphere is sullied and the air is burden 
any hurt, ma\ afford those claws an cas> edwntlidirt Then it is not the songfof 
re\enge But it ma) emphaticall) be the 8k\ which descends m punfjjng 
asserted that this cannot last for e\er showers, but just the earth’s own sms 
They will neter remain agreed upon the which fall back on it 

dmsion of the spoils , contending greeds That is the kind of storm) \asitat*®n 
can ncTcr be equably satiated the leaks whicli has overtaken us today On tbe , 
of sin can never be stopped , and one day sm laden dust of the earth pours" tainf^*^ 
ftieleak) Tessel wffl founder witli aft on ram from ftie sk.) Durlong wait For 
board cleansmg bath in pure water from on h<ob 

Providence has kept us safe from at has been repeatedl) doomed to disappoi®^ 
least one source of anxieti Etct) inch of ment , the mud is soiling our minds 
the w a) to become phTSicall) strong lias marks of blood are also showang H®" 
been barred to us Eien hope which fiies long can we keep on waping this away ^ 
over barriers, lias had its wings clipped Even the pure silence of the emp)reaii*® 
Only one ro) al road remains open to ug, — powerless to clanf) the discordant notes 
the road which leads be) ond all sorrow of the pra)er for peace ovhich is rising frt^m 
Let e\al assail us from without, but let us a blood stained w orld 

not allow it within When w e shall become Peace ^ who can truly pra) for PeaC^ ^ 
greater than those who Jhurt us, then shall Onlj they who are ready to renovii)^^ 
our sufferings be glorified But this Those whoseclutchingfingersarewaaggliAg* 
»road IS neither that of fighting, nor of like so many snakes, wath the greed of 
petitioning absorption, they want peace,— but by 

At1i&dhe«raamrtatwaitiTiilitwa trickery, not by paying its price The 

DhniTam adlmiTe,hT,ha b« prarthayante peace they desire IS the unchecked opport« 

Alen ol tranquil mmd, being sure of nit) to lick up the cream of the earth 
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hUS TO reckoned m that politics But are So as I « ns snj mg the greatest dan 

these political libertines I cannot help to the strong comes from the rteak 
rvondeJing reallj obliMons of the special « their moral sense stolen at 

pstchologt rthichthej hate so sedulouslt that even its loss is not felt This dau„e^ 
cultitated and vt Inch propagating itself is much greater to dat jiott that p ) 
all o\er the world is spreading bloodshed force has gamed such . -u 

throughout the path of its progress > sources of strength Tliere _ 

Those ^vho assert that the Eai^t and in the wav of holding the weak "tter 

the est are radicalh different at bottom subjection for thev have 'r xi » 

pollute the v erj source of intercourse be hope of ev er finding anv wav ou 
tween the two Thej keep their conscience net of scientific method with vvnic 
pacified bj lav mg dow n the principle that are enmeshed And yet in spite o 
what IS good for one cannot possibly do foi enormous disparity of strength 
the other and w ith this they w ould stifle the men in povv er and the men under i 

all qualms and pnd mgs which injustice the timorousness which is inseparable r 

and crueltv elsewhere evoke These shibbo greed keeps the strong in a state ^ 
leths have come into use ever since the anxiety And the strong have atleng 

West first came into touch with the East come to the conclusion- that the tlium 

Y. here phy sical force makes it so easy tobe screw must b“ so tightened that the 
unjust the obstacle of moral force is thus may not dare to make their plaint at t 

w ith equal ease got nd of bai of the w orld ' nor to ofter ev jdence o 

Thatiswhv I sav that commerce with their sufferings — not even to setup audio 
the weal destrovsthe moral sense of the w aihngs m their ow n comers *. 1 , r 

stron^ the irocess being the creation of But those who are thus rendenng tnci 

diifercnt idc ils one for oneself anotherfor autocracy nbsoluteU easy and 

others When ones own school bovs get have to draw upon the capital of tliei 

out of hand it ismdulgeutU remarked that manhood in order to '^he cos 

hovsvvillbe bovs Wlicn others school And in their own home shall they rue tni 
bovs give vent to their excitement they are continual dissipation of such capi a 'c‘ 
glared at and dubbed scoundrds Race now thev arc beginning to feel the ettecM 
ltdmg rouses a high indignation when it but even vet thev are not tal mg th 


is fournfm a weaker race but even if ten 
tunes more intense m the stronger so mam 
goo 1 reasons for its existence are discerned 
that it IS hailed almost with affection 
Once more I have to beg Iiospitalitv from 


trouble of casting up their accounts to 
find out the cause 

So much for what is to be said about 
the strong I feel a w orld of shame m dis 
cussing this matter from our side, because 


Anatolc France lIis mmd is clear liis though from an outer vuew it niav sound 
imagination vnvid and no absnrditv can like a homilv from the inner side it lias too 
escape Ills Icon sense of humour He is much resemblance to a wail of helplessness 
still telling of the Chinese To tremble and to wlnnearc the tw o most 

shameful things for the weak to do Ifv'C 
T1 V are pol tc nn 1 ccrcmonrous but nre re cannot prev ail against the strong w e must 

rirovdcl v tl cl ensh ne feeble sentiments of 1 . ® 1 « w Mse 

nfr^tion for I uropcans" Tie gneinnees vc prevail against ourselves Whatever cl e 

hate npainsl tl m arc grcatl) of thcorlerof 'vcmav do let iis not give wav to tear , 

ilosc \\1 h Mr Du Cl n 11 j chcnshctl tov\ ants and if we are not allowed to speak out 

1 s Gorilla Mr Dn Cl aill i w 1 iie m tl e forest let US at least refrain from sending forth 

-a—. orHn.c„tat.on from one shore 
it« young tons bosom He tore it from its cm to the other 

brnre nn I dragged it with 1 n m a cage ncross When the fire of misciy is burning titf 
the puq oM ^of sell ng tt in I uro|ic grtatcstloss of all would be to suffer" it*’ 


, n -rOIK 

.. nmalgatcl t just rat <c ^>r 
rotnl int It \\n» nnsocable nnt nrtuallt 
Marte l »}.«» I un, powerless* 
r xl IIS c\il nature 


svtsMr Du Cl mil I 


scorching and not nv nil of its light Mat 
that light dcstrov our illusions and enable 
us to iml e an dlort tniK to sec I^t us 
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isk our conscu-iKc Is this hidcoaslx 
overgro\%n Power reall) great’ Poised 
ou the pinnacle of office men are pndmg 
themsehes on their loftiness The laws 
which the% are making and breaking from 
their artificial emiwetice are not in confor 
raiti with the laws of the universal God 
Vre, then these men really so great as thc\ 
would appear’ The\ can break from the 
outside but can thei add a particle to 
man s internal wealth ’ Thc\ can sign 
peace treaties but can the\ give peace ’ 

It was about 2 000 rears ago that all 
powerful Rome in one of its Eastern pro 
ranees executed on a cross in companr 
with certain miscreants the simple unpre 
tending ^uru of a tribe of fishermen On 
that day the Roman Goremor felt no fall 
mg off in his appetite or sleep From the 
outside rrhich of them then appeared the 
greater ’ And to-day ’ On that day there 
was on the one hand the agonr the humt 
liation the death br the cro«s on the 
other the pomp and fcstir itv in the 
Governors* palace And to-daj ’ To 
rrhotn then shall we bow the head ’ 

Kcinii derar* barttbt t dbttna 

To w/iic/jgod sbiJl we ofier ob/atiou ’ 

A 

The traffic of human j rogress has nerer 
met rrith so «enous a block as it has to 
da^ The reason is that the long trains 
of modem history move by steam power 
and their tracks rr hich spread all or er the 
world cross and recross m an intricate 
maze So rvhenerer the different trams 
fall to run clear of one another a hideous 
smash up is inevitable and the whole 
world trembles at the shod 

Such an accident has now octnrred 
the loss of life and property has lieen 
stuiKodous and on all sides iiuestionmg 
IS heard rrhat has happened horr did 
ithappen borr can it be prerented from 
liap(>ening again ’ 

Do these questions affecting the historr 
of all humanity cast no burden of thought 
on us ’ Are we to be content only wath 
carping at others are we not to search 
out ouv share of tlie Tesponsibibtr ’ 

For as I hare suggested before and I 
repeat definitely here a grirc respon 


sibih^ lies on the weak- It is ther r\ho 
afford hosjutalitr to all the disease 
germs floating about in the air and 
nourish them and help them to multiply 
with their own life Cowards arc the 
cause of recreated attempts at fright 
fulness Tho'c rr ho ennge keep on creat 
mg their own insults Our sensibilities 
do not extend to where rve cannot see 
We liglitlr crush underfoot the insects on 
the war but if it be a bird falLn across 
our path rre hesitate to tread on it Our 
standard of feeling is different for the bird 
and the ant 

It IS thus an important duty /or man so 
to bear himself that he may not fail to be 
recognised as man —not only m his orvn 
interest but because of hts responsibilities 
to others It is not good that man should 
trample man underfoot ceitlier for the 
downtrodden nor for him who treads “nie 
man who belittles himself lowers not only 
his own ralne but that of all mankind 
Mao knows himself as great only where lie 
aces great men —and the truer u such 
MSion of greatness the easier it becomes to 
>>e great 

In countries where each individual has 
i alue the w hole nation grows to greatness 
b\ Itself There men put forth their best 
efforts to U\e great lues and thei fight to 
the end il obstruction be placed in their 
wai Such men cannot Fad to mal e them 
selves evident and in dealing with them 
others needs most be careTuI Ijow they 
behave In judging such the judges own 
sense of justice IS not the sole factor but 
tfiev have within them something that 
calls forth ngbt judgment 

The characteristic sign of a people pro- 
gressing la the wav of greatness is that 
the iiegbgiblene^s of anv class or individual 
constantly tends to disappear More and 
more do all get the nght of demanding 
their full manhood So do thev busv them 
selves to assure good food good clothing 
good housing for all good samt ition mcl 
true culture for all 

Butwhathashapp ned in oiirtountry ( 
Bv our preaching and practice and bv our 
mstitutioDs it has been our one concern to 
ke^the greatest number small We have 
left no loophole for dispute or argument 
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cis to ^\hether the\ arerealK small or not, 
butha\e made it a matter of blind faith 
And so It has come to pass that -those we 
ha\ e ch irged with smallness are pleading 
guilt} w ith folded hands, and if attempts 
are made to raise them in the social scale, 

It is the\ w ho protest most \ ehementlj 
Thus ha\e we made systematic provi 
Sion for the unresisting acceptance of insult 
and contumeh m e\er\ stratum t>f our 
societ\ Those who arc kept under, are b\ 
far the most numerous, — \ et the lowness of 
their ideas of life causes no pang in the 
hearts of the upper few On the contraia , 
if the\ tr> to set up the standard of the 
upper set, the latter w as wroth 

When these men, habituated to penic 
tual insult, fail to assert their rights of 
manhood m sufficienth clear tones,— w here 
fore the foreigner finds nothing within or 
without which can make him keep back 
lus contempt,— then, must we not recognise 
therein the tnie fruit of our own Ka?ma^ 
\N hen the sm w hieh w e ha\ c codified m our 
social regulations returns on us at the 
hands of foreigners, m the field of politics, 
® to draw the strength for 
eficctite protest ’ 

So we base our protests on the sense 
ot justice of those \erj foreigners — oh 
the shame, the added insult of such pro 
tests’ How low do we stoop when 
we sa}, in the same breath, tliat in 
our own societ\ we shall continue to drag 
our ideal in nhe dust, but in >our polities 
you must keep it uused aloft shall 
keep m full force tlu slaven sections 
of our social code m all their A.inefl 
but \uu oJ >ourgrv itiKss must place iii 
our li inds tlic rciii'* oi cqu il so\creignt\ 
Where our^ is the power wc shall be utter 
h iniserh in the ii inic of Kehgion, but 
where the puuer is % ours wc shall impor 
tune you m tint s mie name of Religion, 
for unnmted 1 irgess \\ ,tli w hat fa« are 
we to sac these things ’ And wlmt ifour 
pray en, \k grinted > If then wc should 
Mi l U ns callous us e\er about ofienng in- 
suit to our own counlnnien whilst for- 
eigners out of thefuliKss of their gencrosits 
Miould U showing resiH-et to the msultcsl 
omi. -would not tint U for usthe sirs 
acme ol «l fe it ' 


Wliate\er may be the reason, the bur 
den of w rong and insult lies heat y on us 
to day In tins condition our sole hope 
is, that since our opponents are failing to 
maintain their own in the field of righteous 
ness, we may there rise superior to them 
In that et ent the w rong they do us w ill 
not hurt our honour, but rather add to it 
Are we eten now to persist in our cry 
A/aj j ou excel us m moral ponder, so that 
we may expect more Irom }OU than weare 
prepared to render to ourselves, in other 
words, let us keep oursehes for e\erlov, 
that y ou ma^ go on lifting us up to y our 
Ie\el ^ All responsibility throw non others, 
nothing borne bt ourselt es, — are w e for 
eter to hold ourselt es in such contempt and 
others in such high esteem ’ What defeat 
can pht sical force t\ reak on us compared 
to such self inflicted degradation ^ 

Onlt n short while ago I hate heard 
with mt own ears an argument of which 
tlie conclusion tt as that Hindu and Moslem 
cannot dine under the same roof, eten 
though no prohibited food should hate 
been brought m Those tt ho hat e no hesi 
tation in affirming such principle are the 
first to suspect foreign interference when 
Hindu and Moslem fall out , and along 
with such suspicion is an implied moral 
judgment against the foreigner concern 
ed » The onlt explanation can be that 
tlict hold the foreigner to be more 
amenable to moral law than they arc 
thcmseltes According to them, it is right 
tt hen, m our ow ii social sy stem, tt e make 
the barners between man and mamnto- 
lemblt rigid, blit w hen the foreigner seek.s 
to make u«!e of such barriers foi his own 
purpo«!es, that is wrong 'We may keep 
our own side weak m the name of religion, 
but the sm comes in when adtnntage is 
taken of that tt eakntss by our opponents 
If it be asked t\ hy Hindu and Moslem 
should not dine under the same roof, it is 
not considered incumbent to make any 
replt , — so lost arc t\ c to all sense of the 
absurdity and slmmtfulncss of tins denial 
to our eonsaence of the right of question 
Wenrenotto render ant cxjilaoation in 
rtg ird to the greater part of our habits 
and eaistoms, just .is the beasts and bird* 
ami trees ure not Wc an. not to render 
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*in\ cxplan ition in rcj^ard to our soci il 
relations NYith one another on which the 
welfare and mi«er\ thejo\ and sorrow, of 
so manj so absoluteh depend But in our 
commerce with the foreigner m the world 
of iiohtics Low glibh Laie we learnt to 
ask questions how accustomed we are be 
coming to require reasonable esplanations 
of nil law s and regulations ’ 

In a land where man has kept hitnsell in 
slaiervln thus ignoring the claim of hii 
man rights in soaal relations how can there 
arise an\ true demand for self detcnnm i 
tion ’ All rights in such a land neetls must 
l)e concessions made hi the generosit\ of 
others 

So 1 rejieat that where man kee|ishim 
self pett\ be falls to catch the c\e hts plaint 
for rights fails to reach the car And w hen 
such men come into contact with the 
strong thei hnng about their downfall b\ 
low enng their ideal of the relation Ixtw een 
man and man Such relations with the 
weak gradualli make pnde injusticeand 
ciueltj become natural for the strong The 
ten ease with which the\ can wreak their 
will OQ the weak makes them unconsoous 
h relax their belief in the sanctitv ofhu 
man freedom So is the weakness of those 
who hare not the power to re8i«t such a 
potent poison for all humanitj And our 
social sTstein is but aiast machine for ler 
petuating such weakness Its countless 
forces of unreasoning injunctions haie 
on the one hand completelj hemmed us in 
tmd on thcother ther haiecut at the len 
root of that freedom of conscience which 
alone could haie sened to find us i 
w ai out Then again there are tbr 
punishments of disproj ortionate seientj 


for eieii the most tniial ofleiites b3 wav 
of nonconformity And so under the 
burden of unthinking stupiditj, and the 
pressure of distracting fear all <ensibihty 
ami imtiatwe even in the least ofhfes 
affairs is utterly crushed out And then ? 
Then onh beg and 1 eg and if alms be 
denied weep and w ail ' 

If alms should have been forthcoming 
for the asking and our travail should 
have ceased with the dole then indeed 
would our abjectness have become hojx.- 
Icss It because God will not curse us 
with the curse oi eternal abjectness kept 
continualiv pampered bv gifts of rights 
out of others magnanimitv that He is 
showering upon us sorrow after sorrow 
When the ships hold is full of water 
then only docs the Ijuffettiog of the out 
sidewatcr*l«cortie st menace The inside 
water is not so nsibh threatenmg its 
inrush not so stupendoush apparent —it 
destrovs with its dead weight So the 
temptation is strong to cast all blame on 
the waves outside But if the good sense 
does not dawn in time of all hands 
manning the pumps then siokmg is jneTi 
table However hopeless the task of 
getting nd of the internal water maj now 
and then opjxar it la surelj more hop^nl 
than trying to bale aw aj the water of 
the outside seas 

Obstacles and opposition from w ithout 
there alwajs will be but thej become 
dangers onlv vv hen there are also obstacles 
and opposition within Onlj if true 
endeavour should replace Iieggarj will all 
insult clj-sappear and fruition be ours 
Translated by 
Sjt.kFHDRV\i.TlI TaOORE 


W Ab THERE A MISCARKI IGE OF JUSTICE > 

l 

I was shown bv the C I D Inspcctorat accu'^ed under trial at Lahore The Ins 
Amntsar a telegram from the Punjab pector asked me jf I knew Jlr EardK 
Goiemnient prohibiting the entrance Norton by sight and 1 told him I did not 
of Mr EardK Norton into the martial law He kept the mail train waiting while a 
area for the purpose of defending the thorougji search was made from end to 
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cud of the tmm a scloucI time TlnS as tht 
earliest information w Inch I rccen cd about 
the refusal to allov^ am Lounsel from out 
side to come to Lahore to assist the 
prisoners who were being prosecuted oU 
charges which in\oUed the severest senteii 
ces under the law Later on, I sent an 
urgent telegram to the Gov ernment of India 
stating that this matter was of the most 
senous consequence, and asking for tlie 
order to be re«cinded It appeared to me 
to be a flagrant denial of British justice 
for it w as clear tliat the members of the 
Lahore Bar w ere m a gieat measure panic 
stricken by the arrests that had taken 
place, and were refusing to appear A verv 
poor man, like Mr Kalinath Rov, would 
be the last person in the w orld to wish to 
incur the v erv heav \ expense of calling up 
a counsel from Calcutta, if he were able to 
get efficient counsel on the spot Manv 
similar telegrams w ere sent to tlie \ iccrov 
and after some davs a formal replv was 
j’eceiv ed from the Home Office Mr Hasan 
Imam showed me his telegram, which was 
practically the same as mine and Mr 
j N Roj told me he had received a similar 
one also 

There w ere tw o points in the offiaal 
telegram which appeared tome to be 
palpably inaccurate Tirst, it stated that 
the CIV il authorities could not interfere w ith 
the mihtary This, I felt sure, was in 
Correct, because the Government of India 
had, onlj a few dajs earlier, interfered m 
the matter of the public flogging that had 
gone on m the open streets of Lahore 
Furthermore, it is a well know n fact, that 
the Yiccroj of India is Head of the mill 
tary, as well as of the civil, authorities 
One of the sections of an Act of the Const! 
tution states clearly that the Governor 
General in Council shall direct superintend 
and control both the civil and mihtaF} 
authorities The telegram also stated that 
tlie Gov ernment of India had ascertained 
that the prisoner under trial had obtained 
the serv ice of efficient counsel One cflii 
acquit the Government of India for accept 
mg the assurance sent to them from 
Laiiore , but it is difficult to acquit the 
Lahore autlionties themselves who sent 
to the Government of India that news 


without full vcnfiCiition, I'oi, m Mr Kuli 
noth Rov 's case, the f.ict Is as clear as dq\ , 
that he never did have eflicient counsel, 
and that Kuuwar DImleep Smgh,— the 
Barrister appointed to defend undefended 
cases,— had to be called m 4it the last 
minute lest lus case should go undefended 
I lieliev e it is true that Kunw ar Dhuleep 
Singh had httle more than a few hours in 
which to get up the whole case ^Vitli 
regard to Mr Harkishenlal, I have s^n 
w ith mv ow n cv cs the telegrams w Inch his 
advocate sent, stating definitely that senior 
counsel could 'not be obtained in LahoK 
The same must have been true in other 
cases also That Mt Kalmatb Roy swftw- 
cd grievously in this respect, and was 
denied a pnvnlege which the greatest cnmi 
nals possess as a matter of course m e\ ery 
civilised countrv , cannot, Ithmk, heques 
tioned The w hole course of the prosecu 
tton might have been different, if a senior 
barrister, fully versed in the complicated 
rocedure of sucli trials, had been acting on 
IS behalf from the fiist 
One further line of action taken in the 
course of this trial appears to me scarcely 
less unfair than the one I have mentionisd 
I will quote Mr S K Muketyi’s ow n words 
to show what I mean — 

“The prosecution took advnntace of the 
Court Martiil procedure and refused to shcvv 
its li-ind— and then only at the instance of the 
Martini Law Coniimssion— till the fng end- 
Indeed it was in the course of the final argument 
that the Crown Prosecutor indic’ited the parti 
cular passage among the articles under charge 
which the prosecution considered objectionable 
and then all that the accused could do was to 
take his chance and hurriedly interrupt Kunwar 
Dhnleep bingli m the midst of lus argument wath 
a view to giving him instructions andlayanghis 
explanations belore the Commis'=ion ' 

Now, this was not a civil suit but a 
criminal trial, where the prosecution 
represented the I-Citig Emperor himself 
The Crown Prosecutor represents the 
Crown If it is actualh true, that the 
Crown Prosecutor deliberately withheld the 
leadmg grounds of the accusation against 
Mr Ivalmath Rov , in order to confuse the 
defence and take an unfair adv antage, then 
the matter is of the grav est consequence,'— 
scarcelv less senous, as I have said, than 
the refusal to allow the pnsoner to be 
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rqiresetitetl b\ n counsel of l»s own <hoxce 
Mr MukcT^is statement as totlieconse 
quence -runs ns follow s — 

‘ T^c nsult of thu <too1>l hinlicin vn« tint 
Mr Knlmnth Hov acrer hi 1 nnj-tnic;» 1 tc in 
opportunitv of K.n :nj; Ins foil sir mmjr 
pis*!;;** wh chirp wbollr innocent nn I capible 
ofi sit sfictory explamtinn hi#e been enttrciT 
wisun lerstood b> the Comnii*s on nnd ineon 
s stercies fimlwhetc none reaUj «ist«l On 
the other hind some importint po nts in Mr 
Kal mth I?o^ s fisourwcre not ftllr <T|Jine<l 
and some unhippy rn sipprehcfls ons on tie 
part of the Commits on w ere left iincorrectctl 

A further point of a difftrent cliinctcr 
anses with rcpirtl to the form of the tool 
under which Mr Kilinith Ro\ wis 
prosccutctl Ltemccepting forthemonicnt 
forthesibeofirjrumcnt thitthe <»o\cm 
merit Atcre ictinff a\c 11 within their powers 
m procliifflin;j Mnrtial Lnw in the I’unj-tb 
ACt the nested opinion of the most 
eminent lawAcrs 13 that only cises of open 
Aiolcncc committed on the 'spot or cases 
of open incitement to siokncc committeil 
on the spot shouH lie tried under Mnrti il 
LttAA while compicacascs A\hich inAohe 
knoA\l«lge of intncatc details of law 
and are concerned AA ith flic exact meaning 
ofwords and definitions of what is or is 
not legitimate criticism should be taken 
up bv the common courts from Avhosc 
decision an appeal is aliAais possible an 1 a 
rCAision of sentence It is n^ree I also that 
the ground for such procedure under 
common Kaa vs far stronger still if there is 
present no hindrance of a Aiolcnt character 
to the common law courts being opencl 
In Mr Kalimth Roi s case there is a 
strong argument that the common Iuat 
courts should have been used mstcail of 
Court ifartial There aa oiild In\c been no 
diffculty A\hatCACr in those Haa coiirtsbcing 
oi>ena) ia Lahore at ilfc Ume^io Aastgex 
from the mob was imminent Also the case 
was an extremelj complex one —there could 
hardly be a case AAhere AAords and phrases 
counted for more in the question of the 
guilt or innocence of the acCused T1 en 
fore to drag this special case undcril/artra/ 
Ian and not to allow it to be tried by 
Common Inn seems to lie unfair low 
in law and equity 


I have airvadv wnttcii vm fuIK to the 
Pre«s aljoiit Mr Kalinath Roy s personal 
chanctcnstics and antecedents , lus «cr 
Aicesto Government m the most cntica! 
time of the w ar his public record for great 
moilcration caution and sanitA of judg 
ment his nature and character avIiicIi 
placed him unhesitatingly and unquestion 
inglrfrom first to last on the side of Jaw 
and order lus fundamental creed ns a 
constitutionalist and n firm Ixlicier in the 
Iicnefit of the British connexion All these 
haAC Jwen put licfort the public, nud aaiH 
gam more emphasis still when Mr Kali 
natli Rov s own statement made in his 
OAA-Ti defence ism the Press Thev add to 
the presumption that he could I»c the last 
jicrson to I c a conspirator eager to stir 
up rchcllion among the masses by his pen 
or an mflanimatori politician attempting 
to do mischief In iiolcnt and mtsclneious 
AAnting He AA as not that kmd of person 
at all and men of fortA or fiftA do not 
change thar fundamental habits m a day 
But it IS when we come tothcachial 
case itself— tite proseeoition charge the 
articles condemned tic judgment and the 
summmgap— It is when these nre studied 
carefulK that a\c liecome more and more 
amozcil and beivildered and begin to 
AAonderif Aie are rcallv living mthcTwen 
tictli Ccniun m a country where Bntish 
hlicrty and justice arc professed ns the only 
pniicipl«> of gOAcmment' The amazing 
character of this judgment has been shoA\n 
up by Mr M K Gandhi m Young India , 
June II 1919 and I wall not go into it 
again but I do a\ ish to say w ith the at 
most deliberation that so far ns my own 

reason intellect and judgment carry me 

as one Avhosc mother tongue is Fnglish and 
who can aacIqIi tlic value and use of 
r n^lish AA ords — |f these issues of tlie 
Tribunelzom tpnl 1st to AprjJ 13th make 
the LiUtov a cnmmil then not a single 
Indian Editor, who seeks to saw soberli 
Avhat he feels to be the truth is safe If 
Mr Kalinath Roy a Moderate of Modcr 
ates 13 u cnminal thea no Indian Modcr 
ate who speaks on the public p! itform is 
safe If Mr Kalinath Roy n stnet consti 
tutionalnt is a cnmmal then no Indian 
constitutionalist who claims and uses that 
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freedom of ^{xech \\ hich the lintish Coh*.!! 
tutionimplics 'm(lin\ol\ts, is sife 

If it IS iiccessar\ I shall tr^ to '«lio\\ tins 
to the public clcarlj and toncisely, m a 
^\rlttell pamphlet The present article is 
intended to bring out some points sur 
rounding the tnal ^\ Inch appear to me to 
strengthen the mam plea either for a retrial, 
or else for a w ithdr*i\\ al of the sentence In 
conclusion I "w ill quote the w ords of Mr S 
K Muheqi who IS Ining m Lahore and Ins 
MSited quite recenth Mr Kalinath Ro\ in 
jail He thus giies us the news of his pro 
sent condition 


Natwithstniiding IIk philosophic fortitude 
with which Mr Knliintli Ro% has been bearing 
up his prc«itnt aflhction notwitbstamling Ins 
Ining filth tn tlic bcncficcncc of an all wise 
Proiidcncc there can be no doubt thatnprolong 
ntion of the present conditions— specially those 
pcrtamiiig to rigorous imprisonment — is fraught 
in the case of n person of fns delicate health and 
nervous temperament with great nsk and may 
well give cau^c for axietj to hisfnends Ins 
Honour the Lieut Gov emor s decision, ther^ 
fore ‘declining to interfere in the order passed 
bv tlu. Mnrtial Law Commission’ has lieen a 
♦serious disappointment 

Sh'intiniketnn C F Andrfws. 


INSIDE VIEW OF THE HINDU UNIVERSITY A REPLY 


I N the last issue of this journal a gentleman 
signing himself Inside ^ lew hascontribulcil 
an article entitled The Present Condition of 
the Hindu Unnersitj m which facts have been 
mixed up with half truths m a manner that 
males the whole article to a large ^extent 
sensational An attempt is made Kcre to 
represent the facts correcth and show a true 
view of the situation For the convenience of 
the readers the same headings will be used ns 
those used by Inside View ^and the answer to 
^each paragraph in the article in question will 
be found m the corresponding paragraphs that 
follow 


"Rapid Dissolution ” 

Pointing out how the Hindu Universitj so 
munificenth financed by the public is a matter 
of national concern the writer savs Bad ns 
the present condition undeniably is yndgmg 
from the public reports of its internal disorders 
and the resignation of its eminent \ ice^hancel 
lor S r Snaswamy \iyer its future is absolutelv 
hopeless unless radical reforms are efr*cted and 
men with sole devotion to educational work 
and academic experience are placed at its head 
and supported against factious opposition and 
capricious and reckless demands for changes 
of policy The public reports of its so called 

internal disorders have intherto onlv spol en of 
a number of res gnations winch have been 
reiterated by the press over and over again 
with the effect that the affair has been magniii^ 
beyond its actual dimensions The fact is that 
out of a total of about a hundred academical 
officers the number of those who have resigned 
IS only 7, includragone Head Master 2 Profes- 


sors^2 Pnncipals one Pro \ ice Chancellor I and 
one \ice-Cliat)cenor The ^ ice Chancellor s tenure 
of office tcmnnatcil on the IlstMaijch IDIU 
but owing to a different mterjicetfition of a 
proviso ofscction S of ActWIoflOTG ptttupon 
It bv the Hon ble Dr ^apni the Hon ble Fandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Sir Sivnsvvamv 
himself the latter continued ns ^ ice Chancellor 
Certain differences between him and the Hon'ble 
Mr Mniavijn precipitated hts resignation 
Press reports were deliberately made such as 
to make affairs appear more sensational and 
important than thev actuallj were Authonta 
tivc contradictions have been published from 
time to time which show "that the present con 
dition of the Universityis not un^niably bad 
though the personal eminence of Sir Sivaswamy 
may give it such a look Its future therefore is 
not at all hopeless and radica/ reforms are not 
needed Men vv ith sole devotion to educational 
work and academic evpenence are already at its 
head In p. democratic institution as the Uni 
versitv IS supposed to be they cannot however 
be 'ihvays supported against factious opposi 
tion and capncion«i and reckless demands for 
changes of policy Elsewhere they may 

The University has not got enough money 
for its work though it is nearly a crore A 
learned professoriate and n devoted and heroic 
leader it has Inside View however, says 
the Hindu Unnersitv at present has so small a 
staff of teachers that it ts intellectually incapable 
of do ng the w ork of a decent first grade 
Cotfegeeven not to speak of the higher mdre 

varied and more responsible work of a self<on . 

tamed and selfgoveni ng Umiersit^ And 
tlen he proceed^ to give a list of some 
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and work has to be done w ithm the«e limits selfish on his part to accept the Vice Chaflcellor 

doing anything beyond which would be illegal ship at least he said it would mean a^s«i 

The constitution of this Unuersiti IS quite unlike of no new strength to the University 
that of an> other Indian University and Sir Swaswainy's appointment will ’ But 
SiTaswaniT misunderstood the situation when ahle friends and electors w ish he should accep 
he probably wanted to be an autocratic evecn it and Inside View only makes the cYc 
tivehead despite the Umi ersiti law s Ko conn stronger when he desires the Universitr to u 
cillor could bind himself to support him mncli from the danger of his wielding powc 

less the Hon ble Pandit Malaviia who is sud w ithout responsibihtv ’ if such danger there ne 
to have not been able to CO operate with feirSiaa There ts none however as heis thePro\icc 
swamyinlns autocratic ways «ieemg that Sir Chancellor already which means in certaii 
Sivaswamy could resign ifhe could not have hts respects more responsibility and less 
way but the Hon ble Pandit cannot as he is Inside \iew however does not apparentiv 
raorallv bound to remain in the University for wish him to be the \ ice-Chancellor as tie 
every pie that he has brought to the University course according to him ‘has disadvaiita^ 
on the credit of Ills personal services to the conn of a senotis nature Hp has freelv minimised the 

try PerhipsSirSivaswamy sproposalto appoint Hon We Pandits scholarship scholarly inteUi 
somebodv vv as Itl ely to be rejected by tbe Coun gence and range of reading I cannot enter into 
cvl and the Hon ble Mr Malaviya wanted to Avidious comparisons as in academical quali 
postpone the proposal to be made in the right ficatiotis the Hon ble Mr Malaviv a is m every 
xirae for acceptance but Sir Sxvasw amy could not way equal to Sir ■Sivaswamy and there may be 
vv ait any longer This may be the so-called pro numberless points in which one mav excel the 
crastination which has been imputed to the other Tho<5e who have read his note as a member 
Honble Pandit almost ad mnseim Ifthisis of the IndustnalCommission may judge whether 
not the case of procrastination so often tcfcired or not his knowledge is extensive ana intensive 
to I do not know of anv other as tligHon We whether he has scholarly intelligence or not It 
Pandit has attended more meetings than Sir is generally a law-ye" who is made \iccChan«l 
Sivaswamy and the latter was usually the lor in Indian Universities but the Hon ble Pandit 
President and ruled the deli^rations so the ts a legislator too and I do not see any ofthe 
cause of any other kind of procrastination by disqualifications limtetl at bv 'Inside \iew 
absence from or mistake in proper guidance to^ which would make him an unsmtnblc Vice 
the meeting may be Sie Sivaswamy himself* Chancellor *- 

The writer makes a vague reference to some The lion ble Pandit cm be expected to 
proposals of reform but as he do*s not attend to the University nffairs mow th'in 
specifically mention the proposals which ^r Sir Sivnswnmv insp te of the randita 
Sivaswamy made to the Honble Pandit m multifarious duties tours and engagements 
Januarylast and the reason wUv the lion ble Insile \icvv excuses Sir Sivaswamy for 
Pandit procrastinated them away by nn his bemg^ctamed at Madras for a month 
itifcrence from the preceding paragraphs of owing to influensa but blames the Hon ble 
Inside View one can onlv suppose tint the pmdit for atfcnrhng to Ins duties onh 29 
so-called reform proposals rsfcronlv totliccase </nis out of 103 at Ihnares from Jnnairx to 
of fresh appointments April 1919 But one must not forget tint if 

'Mr Malaviya’s manoeuvres * mfluenra which was a personal danger nnd 

Mr Mnlavija is not the hidden hand or discomfort could prevent Sir Sivasvvamv ford 
the power I eliin I the throne as Insile month there is no wonder if the lion ble Pandit 
\icvv desenb shim lie has not done n single coul 1 not spend more time at Benares than was 
thing on his ow i Initiative till now Cvrn the nbsolutelv necessary being nil the time engaged 
Hon bk Mr Mnlaviva is powerless ngainst the in discussing the Kovvlatt bills in the Imperial 
consiitution of the University In the meetings legislative Council which he reasonably con 
of the S-mte li has b^en often outvoted and si ler«! a matter ofgrcatcr urgency nnd impor 
nil I out of orlcr by Sir Stvasw amv himself he tance to the countrv 

never took or wanteil anv n Ivantage bejon ! \s tothc loss the IIiuclu Univcrsitv willsufllr 
the nnvilfg s of an onbnary mcml>cr henever from the w ithdnvvnl of Sir Sivaswamy, opinions 
careiJ who voted for nnd who against lus may difTcr both ns to the kind nnd the itcgrcc 
proposals The resignation of SirSirnswamv But there cannot be two opinions on the point 
daes not prove that he is powerless ngainst thnt an nutocratic ruler is quite out of place in 
'‘ftlaviya' though he mav Ik so in respects ndemocraev Sir Sivasvvamv s tenure of oCce 
than ns n \ lee-Lhancellor It only proves terminated on the 01st Mnrcli 1019 according 
that law nnd constitution nrc stronger than totnanv and the question was liefore the last 
a ly man melti 1 ng Sr Sivaswamy Inside meeting of the Court when Sr Sivaswaniv 
vww ^•m-aicannnjnit nnilmaccairateiminita dceideJ things m liw own fivotir Td «ir, m the 
The IionJle Mr Malaviva has reKxtel circumsl inces lluit Sr Sivaswatuv found hi« 
Inr election n« ^tee-Lhancel position intolerable owing to Mr Mnlaviva's 
i»e perhaps Je tho-igh* it woiiIIIk nction is n pure misrepresentation 
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tome m nund tlifit tlie total income under the 
head ‘ tuition fees” IS jctle's than one fourth of 
the total expenditure and exeti four times the 
present number of students u lU not make up the 
deficiencr , for reasons obMous to eterj educa- 
tionist Is it desirable that the number "of 
admissions should be necessanlv limited merely 


members of the Council as at present constitifted 
ha\e academic experience, sense of dutj and 
strength of character enough to fight for true 
ideals An examination of the list of inemKrs 
neiertheless xiill shou that there is a consider 
able number of such members as can be desenbed 
having academic experience, «ense of dut^ 


to show that ‘ gnst IS not being brought to the and strength of character enough to fight for 
._.ii 1 r\. A — .iT—j- TT- — t ..i — i. tnieideals. The sweeping statement of ‘Inside 

View” IS unjustly derogatorr to the generalitj 
of members of the Council * 

“The root cause of the evil ” 

Inside View ” proceeds to trace “the root 
cause of the eiil ' in 7 sections, nz , (1) Election 
L,.^. ioaLiLu,.»vj.. js of unsuitable members, (2) Conserjuent want oi 

and it was natural that it should outgrow its J homogeneitv and prolonged discussions, (3J 


mill ^ ’ O', does “Inside View’ wHnt thnttbe 
number of students should be reduced and of 
Professors increased, so that the latter should 
haie still less work and much more leisure’ 

“Machine worked by shifts ” 

‘ Inside View seems to be needlessK jealous 
of the shift s\ stem The institution is growini 


present accommodation Ei ery Indian, including 
‘Inside View”, — if he, is not a non-lndian — 
should rejoice that the buildings which A\cre 
occupied for 5 or 6 hours before are now being 
used for double the period Other countries 
have alreadi been observing this econoinj <ind 
our new Enuersitj has shown that this method 
would be beneficial in more ways than one, 
especially because it is purely residential The 
timetable is so nicely regulated and arranged 
that it suits the convemence of«e\ery mdmdual 
professor There is a meeting time of both the 
shifts and sdme professors find it more conve- 
nient to w ork at the end of the first and at the 
beginning of the second Ei en the menial staff 
has its work dnided The complaint, so un 
founded, is onlj an intention of the writer, as no 
student, or menial, or professor has ever com 
plained of it The sjsteni, on the other hand, 
waswannlj appreciated by the colleagues of the 
principal Professor Jadunnth Sarknr, for m 
stance, wrote to the Principal m reference to the 
evil of making the same staff w ork m both the 
shifts “The draft timetable drawn up bi the 
principal ten liappily avoids this evil, and is, 
therefore, not objectionable from this, point of 
t lew ' ■* ' 

It IS utterly untrue to allege tint pcnoils arc 
of various durations The morning periods arc 


I^egal subtleties, (4) Procrastination, (5) Absence 
of clear academic ideals, (6j The “hidden hand 
and (7) The divor^ of power from responsibilit) 
in Mr Malaviva Each section will be taken one 
by one] 

1 Election of non-educationists cannot be 
altogether avoided m the Court, which neverthe 
less contains nearly seventv per cent of educa- 
tionists The repre«entativ es of “the vvasdom of 
our Grandfathers” are few and far between 
The All India character of the Uni\er«ity will he 
said to have been lost if its working bodies nrc 
confined to local men Absentees can never be 
avoided in practice "Wliat is the state of things 
even in Calcutta ordinarily ’ The Qouncil 
mostly and the Senate and the Syndicate, as 
also the Faculties, are entirely composed of 
educationists 

2 Such homogeneity as “Inside view 
nuns at is not possible in this world It is 
inaccurate in the case of the Court and plain 
untruth in the case of the Senate to say that 
the majority arc ignorant of and indifferent to 
modem educational ideas problems and expen 
ments, of Europe As to prolonged di«iCTissions, 
tliev are not peculiar to the Hindu Unn ersity 
Older Universities have longer discu'ision!. And 
a new University with something new in it, 
must iieces'sarilv have long deliberations in its* 


of40 mmuteacach and the dav periods are of earlier years In the specific instance given, the 


48 minutes each The starting point of the 
college work is not changed from time to time 
but from season to season V\ ith regular notice, 
and the nllcgatibn of “Inside \icvv’ is pure 
untruth The practue is m clo«e conformitv 
with Ihut foWowed in manv ^\estcmUniveixitK« 

1 need hardly say that to show tint the change 
in starting time was “capncious”, cxaggerateil 
and fancied examples have been gn tn and n whole 
jmragraph wasted over it 

The teaching staff 19 ‘ reolctej,” ns we have 
^ shown above and the admission of diidcnts 
should be pushed on to prov kIc sufficient work 
for the staff !n‘ldc^lew is wrong when he 
s »v^ that ndm.^s.oiis nrc being rccklc>slj made 
nnd the tlnff 11 being depletcil 

•liiMde View next innnuntei, that ft.vv 


Couf'b in Domestic Economy had to be framed on 
national lines , a mere mutation of the European 
system was not desirable It was being new Iv 
introduced into this conutrj and it is very neces- 
sary that fullest consideration should be given to 
it The Honours Course In the University has got 
regulations of-its own, the meeting did not vv ant 
any chan|?e at present, but the Vice-Chancellor, 
who presided, wanted to introduce the Madras 
B A Hononrs and to abolish M A Examina- 
tions altogether , hut ns he found the sense oftlic 
meeting against thc<c changes he left them 
nmteaded for good reasons There nrc regula- 
tions which guide such deliberations, and if thev 
are followed a single question nccil not remain 
undecided But in the ca«c quoted, the ticc- 
Ch iiKcllorhuinh f.tvourcil mdecision * ‘ Inude 


\N’L\SIDI,\lEn OFTnEIII\DU UNULKbOi A litl'M 


suppreszo I en and su£^est:o faJsi 

niCTtfmm tK ® of the Cotern 

^ bejxinning 'itteode<l vert sel 
tloni Besides these there arc two Cnmnem 
members onl; who attend as r^^ula^h'^as 
^ny other members do MM^Dr'^Tha 
rwigned because, ns he snid the Unnersih 
' that ' tremendous speed 

that he found himself tinnble to follow m nil 
Its mot ements This^rnny be contrasted w ith Sir 
-rcas'Tof of Procrnstmntion 

— ^ ®,f Poter ffuersiy of wchs nmoup 

J”' '■™bl. Mr Ck,nl-,„JS 
was never in the Sennte Heisstdlm thcConncil 
ret^rdo/i? consequent dis 

SirS,!o^, ^ of certnm members not excluding 
^irSijnswnmi himvilf hnte nlwats laten ri ? 
to endless ihsoi^ions on legal points V disp-fs 
sionnte study of the minutes *will bear imok 
testimony to this The ^•^ce-ChancelIor instea/of 

«nn^ Of such regulations as he thought weri 
"“'Vtous But m the Unuer 

♦ n». o\em<le reguH 

W, 1“'^ ** amended or repealeil bv^ the 

«S«lir conititutiontl methods 
Sirt.«Vi^'f “ »P«ml>tT with Sir 

>irQ|wam} himself To take one tnstnoee out 
mZ"?!.!.. ""i;"? >“ >■' krl I on Iho fonnii ol 
Mnv 191'> could hate di<potcd of the items 

^\^cn the ngendt paper wis 

*off?f«etl thtt the items 

^ meeting might 

lft,r u" a ««pplem*nt-.ry agemt-f pa^r 
But the Repstrnr replied that the itws 

♦ himself In.ide View Im 

totallr misrepresented the truth 
tints o!*! >J«als hate been declared 

imics out of number by the promoters of the 
llf-iJ ” « ooolbrTuitv to thrie tdeils 

that the rcgulatioits hive been framed True 
there IS no such soecnl heading m the hws as 

biiiverviti howrter 
hts not been old enough to be judgtd whether 
'* ■hiatxbuig for 

w arn step bv step m the njrht /me 

b The llonblc Tnndit Malativas » not 
a ludden htnd ’ H,s position in the Ini 
^Ut has alxiavs been dear nnd phm and 
m Its alTjurs he can never be nccuvd even 
^ his worst enemies of haiing adopted 
pobtical tactics. The idea of tSe twrw 
»itv has ongmallt hi< the motvmcnt 

4i,**n A although nt the fnneof 

"'_f^"res Congress ninnv a pol tical kader 
rS^rrl *"• devo{e the evening of his hS. to the 
itis onb the rvndit who has been 
woT^ngioi-e^viatlvforit \« to the fund he 
onb worker for their tEcre««e Lvert 


_»1 


lueetmgst'tnds m need of h.s help -uul advKC 

nbleeircumstanees Ho hns alw si 
tntiomi and hns not so fnr ns^iL , 

wS'l'"*^ ' "" *’'* ■■bsen«°"lf^<. 

no. ».b ..iZirSi “ Tp"’, ss 

sSSS^PlfS 

miimM 

much inilitntcd ngarnsL his own n 
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do the r duties despite their disobedience of the 
Honble Pniidits orders' \nd if then. \\ns> 
disagreement between them and the Pandit 
owing to this disobedience thej must ha\e 
suppressed it as thej neier mentioned their 
differences while Sir Snaswamj did In the 
absence of definite evidence it maj be allied 
that at least Pandit Aditj aram who retired and 
Mr Cbakravarti who resigned maj lia\edone 
so ow ing to such d fferences Prom the record** 
however it appears that the reasons whj thej 
withdrew are different from those of Sir Siva 
sw amj As to the daily change of opinions on 
the part of the Hon ble Pandit again no proof 
has been giv en and if he is mal mg litimanl> 
impossible promises from a hundred or more 
platforms I hope he does so before human 
audiences who can judge well lor themselves 
whether he is serious It is however inhuman 
on the part of Inside \iew to impeach the 
speaker w ithout produemg anv proois 

"Queer Choice of Men ' 

Benares is surelj the cit\ of the dead and tlie 
dnng But it has been a seat of learning for 
thousands of jears perhaps because learning 
and eapenence flocked to it at the last stage 
and passed on from the older to thejoimger 
generation as the old man is rehom m the new 
child This unique privilege is claimed bj this 
city only in alt India though it may be only a 
third rate district towai for commerc al and 
political reasons It has been a Umvcrsitj town 
for years unnumbered bj force of a dtvtoe and 
not human charter aS it were Oxford and 
Cambrl Igc Gottingen and Jena Palermo and 
^via arc even much smaller towns A Univcr 
stty IS however m no case confined to the small 
area it occupies It is the intellectual metropolis 
ofallthedstricts provinces and countries from* 
winch its alumni hail Inside ^ leu ought to 
know that n University wheresoeienf inai be 
docs rely almost entirely on its professoriate for 
its mental guidance and sometimes but not 
a/uajs for its administrative efficiency It is 
alw ay s better for the adv ancement of 1 now ledge 
that the profe«isors and '‘cholars be kept so far 
as poss blc free from the vv orry of admmistra 
tioii btill the University Court lias been from 
the beg nning 'sbow mg its great faith in the 
educationists by including them in the adminis 
trative bodies They never preferred absentee 
lawyers against them so far as the records go 
Tlierc has been no known Urdu or Hindi poets 
elect eit as such m the Court Poor old type 
^n«ikrit Pandits are too few to n cd mention 
Of 18“ meiibers at least Jiff or roughlv fOper 
cent will f<.cl insulted if thev are not considered 
cd cationists Only 11 or G per cent are 
oUtvpc Sanskrit Pandits Or 
lawyers (of whom all mav not be 
tl ere arc 19 at the most or 
per cent altogether *50 it will be 


lusidc \icw IS not corictt when lit 
that -the jiblicy of those who rule tin. Hindu 
Umvcrsitv is clearly one of distrust and exclusio i 
towards educationists etc Inside 
must remember that he has made an iinjnstifien 
sweeping remarl against the princes education 
ists and scholars of India chosen for the vv ork 
of the University If Mr Jvag was rejected m 
favour of Mr Mehrotra the University Office 
Superintendent it only means that the donors 
preferred him or perhapsjfthe clerk cavassed 
better than the professor If quondam colliers 
hawkers news bovs and bookbinders can some 
day become members of the British Parliament 
sureK our clerks should have better aspirations 
and should leave professors alone to compete 
for membership in the University Court ' The 
somnolent octogenenau Pandit Cheda Lai 
B A has been serv mg the Institution for the 
last 20 V ears as an honorary worler, has been 
all his life in the educational department has 
been one of the activ e members of the gov eming 
bodies of the Central Hindu College and is yet 
taking the same^nterest m the University In 
the goveniance of the financial affairs of the 
University I -think an honorary w orker hi e him 
should be preferred to a paid servant of the 
Univ ersity 

As to the number of our professors in tl e 
court they are surelv in a great minoritv 
(!') because th^ cannot nil be elected (2)because, 
thev need not lonn a majontv man admimstrat 
ivegencral body From the Council however 
thet are not jealouslv excluded There are s/x 

? rofessors of the Hindu University in the Council 
roe they forma small mmonty — about SOyier 
cent only But it is not an ac'idemical bod} 
The quorum IS always fixed to make the work 
possible The institutions where membership is 
paying in no sense attendance is alw ay s mdiffer 
ent Moreover the principles and the policv of 
administration are la d dow n. by the court The 
Council IS onh the executive body thereof not 
the supreme governing body as Inside "V lew 
misrepresents it [\itleScc 9(11) act WI of 
1015] — 

Wliy should it be considered as objectionable 
that expenditure of tens of thousands of rupees - 
IS sanctioned bv less than one-fourth of its 
members w hen the ConnCil is so anthonsed by 
law and when the Court exercises control over 
the council’ [\ide statutes 15 17 (7)^18 (1) 
and (2) ] I mav be accused of enteimg into n 
legal discussion here but as , a chartered 
University we have to abide by the Act the 
btatutes and the Regulations and if we are 
dissatisfied with any part of them vve should 
take steps to get them amended and it is no 
piod blaming one man or another for being too 
legal regular or punctil ous Ins lelicw lias 
however shown great sol citude for local 
educationists to have sole authontv in tic 
administration and he oight to have rcjoceil 
that the Council decides important matter* 
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mostU with 1 bars quorum conststing ofthe 
sixproressors who are of course locul education 
ists the seventh being the President himself But 
then he iNouId h'lve made himself consistent f 
‘ Inside ^ leu irt conclusion Is n, misnomer 


as the writer lias disclosed deplorable Ignorance 
oftniefacts besides other things 

flenaresCitj’ I \ Senator oftiieBE'Jabes 
The 16th June lOtOf Hr\DU UviVERSJTt 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Re7 WES Holland a Allegation 
against Mrs Annie Bes&nt 
The Mn\ number of the Madera Renevr 
publishes on page 133 an article entitled \ 
llenace to Hmau Societj and on the nevt 
page (33-1) a passage from the Goal of India 
by Rev \\ F S Holland is quoted The 
quotation referred to with whu-h I am eon 
cemed runs as fallows — 'Ira B^sant loudly 
trump ts social reform but her Central Hindu 
College at B-nares and the TUeosophical Schools 
at ErnaWulam and Madanapalli refuse adoitssion 
to allout<nsts and Panchamas As against 
this therein an asterisk marked with the query 
is this true ’ by the Editor of the Modern 
Rerien I am in a position to answer the query 
and to state that toe mformatioa intended to be 
conveied bv the passage quoted is wcofrect 
The Central Hindu College at Benares is part 
of the Hindu University and is not under the 
control of Mrs B sant There is no Tbeoso 


pineal School at Emakulam The Madanapalli 
College IS an institution affiliated to the newlv 
foandiKl National Uniiersitj of India and I 
know that there is no restriction in the matter 
of the ad iiission of Panchanta students tiJ the 
Madanapalli CoUck as \\ ell as the other institu 
tions affiliated to the National Universitj Thus 
th re are onlv two of the three institutions 
referred to in enstence and both of tliem are 
goiemed bi Boards dul> established therefor 
and are not under the sole control of Mrs 
B*sant The passage quoted appears toinsinuate 
that Mrs Besant is insincere m her social 
Tvfotto work Mv statement above recorded 
clearli indicates that the aim ofthe author of 
the Goaloflndia » oqe of themany unsuccess 
ful attempts made to d scftdit Mrs Besant a 
teal and sincere lorer of India who hasdedMated 
her life for Her sen icc 

R AnanoaRao 
High Court Tnyandrum 
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T he objects of the HindustbAR Association of 
kmervea are to further the interest* of 
Hmdustbanee students to interpret India 
to Amenca and America to Ind a 

It is a branch ofthe Borlds Ilmdustbanee 
‘students Pcderation It has a membership in 
America of obout two hundred nearlj all of 
whom arc Indian students in American unirersi 
tic>! Tlie present headquarters are in >ew lork 
and there are Chapters in unirersitj towns in 
America where there are motr than four Indian 
students "Some of these chapters have rented 
club iiouscs w here students can obtaurroom and 
board at very reasonable rates It is non politi 
cal and non scctanan 

The offinal organ of the Association is the 
JTwdasthsnee Stor^nf r" 

The w ork of the Association consists €>f . 

1 Publicitj— a committee winch publishes 
. articles cifcnlars and booklets of information to 
students and business meffin India concerning 
commercial and educational facilities m the 
United States This committee arranges lectures 
in \merica sells lantern «! dcs pcrtaming to 
India answers itiqnincs of prospectirc students 
from India, and publ shes articles in Indian 
papers about American achiercments m art 
litcratnre cconomi s and ediicntion 
2 riranlmg loans to stii lents in need 


Plans and Needs for the Future 

I, To encourage more Indian students tg 
come to America 

2 To carry on a publicity campaign in India 
for scholarships m American universities for 
Indian men and women 

3 Toestablish aplatforia from which may 
be beard lectures upon the best thought and 
achievements of the two aations— India and 
America Two American women have pledged 
SoO a year each toward a SSoOO traielling 
lectureship fund upon Indian .historj, art, 
litcratnre architecture industries economics 
traditions and ideals of India 

4 \ membership committee to establish new 
chapters balanda Clubs I\ omens Auxiliaries 
and stuefyorefes 

5 To hold frequent lectures entertainments 
and socials 

Honorary Members The Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore Miss Jane Addams Mrs Sarojini Naidur' 
Miss rUen Kei Her Highness the Begum of 
Bhopal, Dr Davil Starr Jordon "“President 
Stanlev Hall President I\ H P Pannee Pro 
lessor \ U Pope and many others 

The Association invites correspondence from 
students intending to specialise dd research 
work or to continue their higher studies m 
Mnetica It takes special pains to supply 
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THE RIGHT HONOR \BLE MR FISHER ON PDl C\T10\ \T PKOBLCMS 


Bi Lajpat Rai 


The eapitil of a coontrv does not consist m 
cash or paper bat in the brains and bodies of 
the people ^ ho inhabit it 

—The Right Honorable Mr Fisher Pr^dcat 
oftheBoaraofEdae^tion V A 

R ight in the raiddleofthewar the great 
est r\ ar of the-n orld at thttime of the 
greatcstdangertothe coantr\ and the 
Empire Mr Fisher, the minister responsible 
for the control of education in England has 
been considering and enforang considera 
tion bj the nation and Parliament of the 
question of national education In the 
Preface to a pamphlet called Educational 
Reform , m hich is a collection of his speeches 
on the sulycct delnered in 1917 m and 
outside Parliament heobsenes 

Obriously education is mipOTtmt Ertiy 
bodyuhohasa child knons that the future of 
hta child depends upon the nar he is brought 
up. Is he to be competent for the busuiess of 
life Of incompetent a pro/itab/e member of the 
commanitr ornnurasree Is he to be prudent 
Of profligate cultured or ignorint brutal or 
refined social or anti social r ettnen or an 
aaarebist The ansner to all these questions 
IS to be found partly in descent but far more 
large]] m circumstances nheb unlike tlic un 
alterable traits handed don-n in blood cm be 
affected for better or for v. orse b) educatio i 
(The ital es in this quotation are inioel 
After these basic remarks Mr Fisher 
proceeds to consider if there is any force »n 
the ndverse cnticism of popular education 
made by classes interested in keeping the 
masses dott-n These latter hare often been 
heard speaking of popular education, with 
contempt They arc prepared to belicre 
that it IS good fornell to-do people— for Ihe 
aristocracy of the human race but not for 
the common people nhose business is to 
tod mth their hands and produce the things 
of the w Olid for the use of the former their 
natural leaders They admit tint ednea 
tion should lie someu here but deny that it 
should be cvervivhere 1 wish to prove * 
adds Mr Fislier that it should beeverr 
4 


where anti that no State carf flounsh 
witliout a Bound popular system of educa 
tion 

e hare to conceit e of education as the 
dramng out of a man all that is best and 
most useful in him so that it mav be em 
ployed to the adi antage of the community 
and ofhimself as a member of it 


We must regard It not as bearing fruit tn the 
science and art of earning a lirel hood alone but 
as yield ng the science and art of hnng It is 
the means b> ah eh the individual cituen may 
be trained to make the best use of liis innate 
qualities and the means bj -which the State may 
be enabled to make the best use of its citizens 
Spintaah] conceded it is Plato s turning of 
the soul ton ards the light matecially cotieeiv 
ed It IS Napoleon s open career to talent In 
any case it is of great democratic interest for 
indeed a w «e democratic goiemment is itn 
possible mihout it 

The remark which follows next shoy,8 
that It IS not in India alone that people 
are dissatisfied inth the education imparted 
in public schools hut that the complaint is 
directed against the public schools of the 
British Isles as well I haie heard people 
sa\ obsencs Mr Fisher that much of 
our present education is len poor stuff 
and that if w e drop into a school and listen 
to the lessons we are apt to find thatthe 
wrong things are being taught by the 
WTongpeople in the nrong war 


Bat if th s be so u ho is responsible ’ The 
culprit IS the nation It cannot o<. too urgently 
represented that the fiture of the children of the 
Iieople 80 far as it is affected ba ed ication 
depends upon tie number of men and women 
IB the communit] who can be found to insist 
upon 1 high educat onal standard in t! eir several 
local tics 

Unt I tile people of this country (t e Great 
BntaiB) come to view education as the most 
fmtfiil of aU benefits which age can conferupon 
youth ant not ns one of those trpublesome 
ailments of childhood which must be got through 
asquickh ns possible it is vaiu to expect ani 
great improiement in the standard of onr Na 
tional ‘Schools 
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Anal} sing this cnticism of popular edu- 
cation a little in detail, he says 

'TduAtion is apt to e\oke in manj minds 
the idea of a little dull book learning drilled mto 
a reluctant brain bi a deadening machine Such, 
indeed, it once as, and eo in «ome backw ard 
prrtsof the country (alas' too mam l)itmav 
still be , but if \\ e take our present elementary 
school at its best and consider the general con- 
ception of educational policy which animates 
our present practice Die description would be 
grotesqiielj unfair }Veha\e made great strides 
towards a better method and a wider and more 
catholic Mew Books, of course, remain, as the\ 
aUvays should, the principal faslnomng mstm- 
ment of the mind but thej no longer stand 
alone. The training of hand, eje, ear, and TOice 
supplement the older and central discipline of 
literature, opening new w mdow s mto tlie w orld 
and quickening the senses to new forms of happ\ 
caercise ” 

Having thus defended the present public 
school education m England, Mr Fisher 
then descends to the a ery palpable nature of 
the deficiencies \\hich remain to be cured, 
and which, in the French phrase, “leap to 
the eyes” Some of these are stated tn the 
follow mg sentence 

“It has also been long oMdent not onlj that 
the State contribatton was insufficient in amount 
and that an undue share of the schools were 
undermanned and the fenchers underpaid” 


Mr Fisher then confidently pronounces 
that the present amount of education 
obtained by the great majority of the 
population is “inadequate” to the “present 
and future needs” of the British nation, and 

says that “if we ask whether, as a result of 

all this training in our schools, the great 
mass of our population is getting out of life 
as much a alue hs life can gii e them, hainng 
regard to their material circumstances, 
there can be only one answ*er” and that 
answer is “that millions of our countra men 

and countrywvomen are making very little 
use of their lives for want of an agenev 
which mav direct and educate them and 
their sense of value during the w hole penod 
of youth ” 

In a word, he adds, “our system is half- 
hearted” “Meanwhile the conditions^ of 
modem industnal life are steadily increasing 
the dangers of under education Processes 
are becoming more mechanical and mono- 
tonous, as they become standardized and 
subdivided, w’lth the natural result that 
a claim is made for shorter hours and 
larger leisure” and, I may add, for better 
skilled knowledge in the use of the^e process 
es The w hole argument is then summed up 
in the following pitln paragraph. 


The duty of the State in this respect is 
stated thus** 

“BiU though the State cannot forbul wage- 
taming among young people, (wh\ it cannot 
w-c don t «>ee), it should and must assign a \a1i«e 
to le.irning as well as to earning It bus an^ht 
nndadut} to affirm that it bcheiea in education 
for the masses, and tint bj education it means 
not a sham and nnke-beheyc, but something 
substantial, something which will lca\e a durable 
mark on mind and character, and that the 
claim of this education, on the child, is para- 
mount Then if it be found tlmt the minimum 
upon which the State insists cannot in allcases 
be secured w ilhout inflicting real liardsliip, those 
cases of hardship should be sepnratelj met The 
State should not allow itself to be diTcrtcil from 
its great object of diffusing knowledge ami 
mtelhgenec among the people, by the- fear of 
being mioUed in some expenditure bas«l on 
personal circumstances It should first deyisen 
course of eiluention, ns thorough and effcctuc as 
the object demands nnd the available means of 
instruction furnish, and then, has mg settled on n 
plan hkely to giie to each of its citizens the 
^^'^'^pruent, it sliontd lie 
Ktve ndequate nss„tnnce m special 


“ the^proiince of popular education n to 
equip the men and n omen of this country for the 
tasks of citizenship All arc called npontohve, 
many arc calleil upon to die, for the community 
of which they form apart That thev should be 
rescued from the dumb helplessness ofigiiornme 
IS, if not a precept of the eternal conscience, at 
least an elementary part of political pntdciice, to 
which the prospective enfranchisement ofsevcrnl 
million new voters adds a singular emphasis 
But the argument does not rest upon grounds 
of political prudence alone, but upon the nj^ht 
of human beings to he considered as ends in 
themsehes, and to be entitled, so far as our 
imperfect social arrangements may permit, to 
know and enjoy all the best that life can offer 
vn the sphere of knowledge, emotion and hope ” 

In Ins first speech in the IIou«e of Com- 
mons, qn April 19, 1917, introducing the 
Education estimates, Mr Fisher expressed 
Ins gratification at the “quickened percep- 
tion of the true place of education in the 
scheme of public welfare” brought about by 
the vv-ar, resulting “in a t ery earnest resolv c 
to gite to our national sv stem all the im- 
provements of w hich it is capable." 
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In raakmg a p!ea for an atMition'il grant 
fore<I«cation after citing the figures relating 
to the espenfiiture on education m England 
(«onie “£ 16 000 000 nrepnid oat of the 
taxes another £ 17,000 000 out of the 
rates, and pcrhiiis, though it is imjxjssiWe 
to niahc an exact calculation a snm of 
£7 000 000 out of fees \oluntai\ contnhu 
tions and endowments 1 This makes a 
total of £ 40 000 000 <ir 00 crores of rupees 
m Indian coin 

Mr Fisher saxs But when we an. con 
sidenng a form of prodiictnc espenditnre 
which ts not onK an m\ estrueut but an 
lasurance^ that rpiestion cannot stand 
alone We must ask n stipplcmentan 
question We most ask not onh whether 
can afford to *pcnd the xnonei He 
calls the sopplemcntari sxstem more 
itnportsnt and more searching He then 
goes into the defects of the existingsistem 
and machiaen of education in England 
and fioallt sums tij) as below 

‘tMiatisit thst wc desire m ibroid wax 
for pur people ’ That ther should be good 
citizens reierent and dutiful <ouod in mmd 
andbod> skilled in the pracnce of their rereral 
arocfttions and capable of turning their leisure 
to a fitionnl ii*e And whit do we«ee» Our 
lei el of phi eirine IS a nation isdeploriWv below 
the stifldirri which ft great people should set 
before ic«elf Our common taste tnanw»«ement 
IS still in the miin n de and iincnhnred Xtehnie 
lost and nre onlv now «lowh beginniDg to 
recapture something of that general taste m 
inusvcwhwUwas long ago i special note of out 
English ciiJuation our iptitnde /or techno- 
Jopicil studies IS great but onb half-dci eloped 
XNearconb just beginning to realise that the 
capital of a cowntr} does not consist in cosb 
Or paper but in the brains and bodies of the 
people w ho inhabit it 

He ends w^t^l a plea for a change on the 
additional ground of the uniters^m for 
cconomt ‘we should economise fti the bu 
man capital of the country, our most 
pnfcjous possession n bicb » e have too long 
suffered to run fo waste ” 

In his second speech dehrered m the 
same place while introdnang a new Edu 
cation Bill on August 10 1917, Mr Fisher 
describes some aspects of themotements 
of opinion which hn e imde a considerable 
measure of ndtance in education an 
alwolutc necessitt 


In the first pKce attention has been in 
eK'isingl} diretedto the clo'e connection hetwceii 
^iicitiooal ind physical effiiciencj One oftht 
gr^nt dites in our socil Instorj is the establish 
meat of the school medical service in 1907 We 
aoW know whit vee should not otherwise hi\e 
how greitlj the \ aloe of our cdiicitional 
s, ^tem Is impaired fit the low phj s eal cooditions 
of.ainst number of the children and how impera 
tj^e IS the necessity of nismgthegenenl stindird 
Qfph\ 8 U-i( health imotigthe children of the poor 
ifi/greit part of themonev spent on our eduction 
al SI stem »s not to be w asteci Another element is 
the groningcoii*cioitsness that there is a lack of 
v^^rntifii CO relation between the different parts of 
o^r cdoc-vttonal ttiachinerj Everj one realizes 

tjie clemcat in lact that some children if they 
Iff onli given ojportiinitT will profit most 
th|Ougb rnodem linguige and liistorv others by 
-x jCicflttfic ami technical edncatioa and others 
'igjtin ire destined by their turn of {mod to profit 
0 }(i 8 t from in educition based Iirgelv on the 
«iii(I\ of classical antiquitv But under our 
^{Stiogsvstem we hav e no security that in any 
of iccesubilitv to idopt a vague but 
cod'wwt term these Yonous needs md 
-aptitudes will be provided for There is sot even 
(I rtasonable probobilitv tbit the chQd will get 
the higher eiliicition best adapted to his other 

tio^* 

A third feature in the mosement of 
opitiion w the iticreiied feeling of social 
solidantt which has been created h\ the 
II ar ‘w Inch leids people to realize that 
(be ljoundnne« of citizenship are not deter 
njined In wealth and that the 'ame logic 
fiicli leads Ub to desire an extension of tlie 
fritocbise points aNo to an extension of 
education 

Lpon this basis Mr Bisher explains the 
(liferent prov isions of the BiU under six 
heAds 

First wedcsire to improve theadministrativc. 
oi^inuntion of education 

Secoodlj weare anxious to secure for every 
()oy lad girl Id tbis country school life up to the 
offourteeij which shill beuuimpeded by the 
^inpetmg claims of industry 

Tbirdlj we de«ire to establish part time diy 
f^ptmuatiou schools which every young person 
the countrr shill be compelled to attend unless 
or she is undergoing some snitaWe form of 
•jlteruative instniction 

Fourthlv weraake a series of proposals for 
development of the higherformsofelementirr 
^iKition aridfor the improvement ofthcphvs cil 
co^ition of the children and youhg persons 
lioder instruction 

Fifthlv we desire to consolidate theelenieti 
jgfv school Grint* and 

®axthlv \vewi»htomakean effective ‘urvej 
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of tlie whole educational pro\ i«ion m the Lountrj 
and ta bring private educational institutions 
mto closer and more conTement relations to the 
national s\ stem *' 


tion front ii Inch the whole \ outh ofthe coan^ ' 
ma/e aijrf /cnia/c, raai dertx e benefit We ass^ 
that the principles upon which welltd^ 
parents proceed in the education of their fam^ 
areaahdaUo miitatis rnutancfis forthefam^ 


of the poor, that the State has need 
for its ju\ enile population conditions ud“®_ 
‘ od) , and c 


character may 


be 


I do not propose to reproduce his detail 
ed statements and arrangements under 

each of these heads, but I must give the winch mmil, hou^, ^ ^ 

following extract illustrating whdt he harmomotisb developed We feel 

means bv "comprehensive schemes” tlieexisting circumstances the life of the n? j^^ 

generation can onij be protected against 

Fir<it we want to make it plain that the ,„mr,ous effeefs of industrial pressure b? ” 
education given in our public elementary schools further measure of State compulsion u 

IS not to be considered an end m itself, but as a argue that the compulsion proposed in this 
stage m the child s education destined tolead to a bg „o sterilizing restriction of the who‘^ 

further stage Secondly w e propose to require some liberty, but an essential condition d‘ “ 
local educational authorities under part in of the Krger and more enlightened freedom, wP‘^“ 
Education Act of 1902 to make adequate provi- ^ill tend to stimulate civic spirit, to proidoj® 
Sion either by special classes or hv means of general culture and technical knowledge, and‘° 
central schools, for whatmav be termed higher diffuse a steadier ludgmcnt and a better info™i' 
elementary education We desire to meet the ed opinion through the whole body ofthecO® 
objection which is commonly, and not without munitv ” 

justice, adv anced against somuch of the w orkdone n 

m our public elementary schools during the last The pamphlet "Educational Refor*^ 
two years— that the children are marking time, includes fiv e more speeches dehv ered by 

Manche^er Luerpopl Bradft^. 

We desire to change allthat, andour Bill provides before the Lancashire Teachers Assomat 
not only for the introduttion of practical jnstruc* in 1917, and Ijefore the Training 
tionatappropnatestage^.but for the preparation Association in January, 1918 Thepni'f^ 
of children for further ^ucation in schools other pi^s enunciated in these speeches are «« 
than elementarv, and for their transference at i. «i, t + 1 ,^ 

suitable ages to such schools same \\ hich I liave quoted front the sp«^' . 

"I pass now to a senes of proposals which are made bj him m the House of Commons, P 
designed to improve and to strengthen onrexist there are some v ery apt phrases which Arm- 
ing iabne of elementary education so as to calculated to emphasize certain phases 
secure for every child in the Kingdom a sound »the problem, which might well be collected “ 

one‘’place for faoJ.t, of future reference In 
We propose to encourage the establishment of the speech delivered at Manchester 
nursery schools for children under five years, and September 25, 1917, he characterized 
we empower the local education authorities to Education Bill as a measure "for the 
raise the age at which normal instruction in the 
elementary schools begins to six, ns soon as 
'I'nvre is im abevi-onyt s-ctpjJiy vS •rrcsi'VCTy 
the y ounger children in the area l\e propose to 
amend the law of school attendance so r 


nution of Ignorance, unhappiness, miscP^* 


‘I venture to plead for a state of society *'* 
. , , „ ^ _ which learning comes first and earning col”^^ 

abolish all exemptions between the agesof five second among the obligations of youth, 
and fourteen, and we propose to plare h'rther for one class only , but for all young people At 


restnctions upon the emplovmcnt 
during the elementary school period ' 

He ends Ins speech by a general summarv 
of the objects of the Bill 


present the nch learn and the poor earn ” 

“Education is the eternal debt vvhich nii^‘“ 
rity owes to y'dlith Now Ido not carewhet^^*’ 
youth be poor or nch we owe it educatio" 
all the education vvhich it can afford torec^^'*^ 
and all the education vvhich vve can afford 
give” 


At Bradford lie said 


“We assume that education is one of the 
good things of life vvhich should bemorewide* 

Iv eharetl than has hereto been the case among 
the children and v oung persons of the country 
We assume that education should lie theedaea 'My point of view is that education isi^nc 
UointC the whole ntiiv “pintnilh, t’jteUectualli, of the most precious gobds of life, and that 
and phiMcid/i and ilutt it i<c not iKxoiid the mortfullv and cq^unllv itcan be distributctl *bc 
uiiimtioii to </eii«e a scheme of more happy v\c “hall be and the stronger'^’’*' 


resources of c 


certain Loinnion qaaittte* be our Commufiitv And this belief m thevo' 
ft the ^nme time ot Hrge lana- of education has been very rativh deepened by 
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eipeneute of this lountrj durm^f the War 
Ua\e jou c%er reflected ladies and gentlemen 
upon tlie astonishing influence which education 
ha* exercised o\er the course of this titanic con 
flict how those countries haic best succeeded 
who have equipped thera«elTes with a modem 

E nision of education and how those countries 
re succeeded least \Yhoha\e beei^raost tiacV 
ward m their provision of popular education ’ 
I suppose there has neiier been a war m which the 
cotttending armies have been so well educated 
or m which the contending armies ha\e owed 
so much to science and education And whether 
j on tali, to the officers at the front — who wdl 
all speak to 3 ou of the valne which thej attach 
to a well-educated non-commiss oned officer or 
private — or whether jou go to the head-quar 
ters staff or v, hether 3 ou go to the great mum 
tton Cactoncs and sources of military 5 ippU 
30U always have the same answer to the some 
question Alwa3S vou will be toll thated tea 
tion IS the ke3 note of efficicncv 

Whenlb^an 013 survey of national educa 
tioo I was struck— as I suppose eveiwbody 1$ 
struck— b> the fact that there are millions and 
millions of men and women in this eountfr who 
arc not getting as much out of Ife os I fe can 
afford to give tnem There are mill ons of men 
and women who derive no profit from books 
no pleasure from music or picture* very little 
cultivated 103 from the ordinaf3 beauties of 
nature They pass their life bound dowai to 
dull mechanical toil harnessed to iron and steel 
without a gleam of poetr> wthout a touch 01 
imagination without the fantest sense of the 
gloneeand epleadots of the world m which we 
live unable to attach to their onlmarv dull 
task the interest which belongs to a scientific 
appreciation of the principles upon which that 
task IS founded unable equally to turn their 
leisure to an3 rational or cultivated account 
an 1 1 ask ni3 self this Ooghtwe to be content 
w ith a state of civilization in which these things 
are possible and should it not be part of our 
dutv <0 to proiide for postent3 tbatthe3 may 
have vvnthin their reach a happier morecullirat 
ed and w ider life ’ 

In conclusion 

‘ This IS a people s lueasufe This Bill is 
intended not for the well to-do classes of the 
community— they already have adequate educa 
tional opportunities This Dill is intended for 
the lahonng classes of the cooicnnnit3 It is 
intended to give to the children of the people of 
this covtntrv an opportnnity of developing to the 
highest possible extent the good that is in tbeui 
One of the troged es of this War hesJn the fact 
that young men are called upon to lav down 
the r lives in support of a policj which has 
bw framed bv old men and I ask von whether 
the time has not come for some measure of 
reparation w bother the tim? Ins not vome w hen 


JO 

the old or tin. elder^ men should contni e some 
measure of poIic3 w huh will secure to the future 
generations ofthiscountr3 extended opifortiimtics 
for educational development Let us throw 
oar minds into the future l\e arc sailing m 
tco perilous waters For the first time m the 
long history ofthiscounto wehaveencountered 
the enmit) of a people more highly organized 
more systematically educated than ourselves 
and vve should be living in a fool s paradise if 
wfe supposed that contrary to all the teaching 
of history this M ar would leave behind it no 
aftermath of bitterness rancour a id competition 
Our children and our children s ch Idren will 
be bom into a more difficult vvorl 1 and I think 
v\c shall bedo ng less than oitr dut} to posterity 
f we lo not take steps to arm them for the 
vooflict m w hi h they w ill be engaged 

In the last speech included in this collet 
tion Mr Fisher makes the following 
obsera atton about the French 63 stem 

The aim of the hrenth Elementary School 
■sconceived with avlarity and pursued with a 
degree of force and mtelligenee which compel 
admiration The Elementary School teacher 
ts regarded sis a missionary In particular he 
IS A m ssioiiarv of the French language It is 
his duty to uphold in every little vdlage the 
pvinty of that wonderful msttumeiit of human 
expression to enforce its precise and correct 
usage and to spread a delicate perception of 
Its beanties as erpressed m the masterpieces of 
natiooal literature Vnd though it is always 
hazardous to make generalizations my expen 
ence leads roe to believ e that the French Elemeii 
tarv School succeeds m thi* part of its mission 
even when it is contend ngwith an alien language 
like Breton far more s iccessfully than is the 
ea^withvs 

Tien again the French Pnmary SchooU 
are regarded as organs for the spread of the 
Clementarv ideas and pnnciples of Natural 
Setence among the great mass of people and 
here again it is my mpress on that they achieve 
tbeir in $<ioii with signal success 

And lastly the French Eleinentarv School 
teacher is regarded as a missionary of enJ ghtened 
patriotism and for this reason great stress is laid 
upon the teaching of History m the Normal 
Schools or Training Colleges ofFrance Indeed 
it ts clear that the syllabus of histoncolinstruc 
tion for these Schools has been drawn up by an 
histonon who knowstheweightsandmeasures 
of the past font lays stress upon all the fiinda 
mental points of National History and enables 
the student to obtain a clear perspective of the 
leodng factors which govern and constitute the 
progress of the nation to whah he belongs 

(The Italics and capitals m these quota 
tion an. cverv wlurt niiui.) 
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THE BRITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
II Its Reorganization 
B\ St Niiial Singh 


F rom the histoneal outline gi\ en in the 
preceding article,* it is not difficult to 
deduce the reasons nhj the British 
Committee ot tlie Indian National Congress 
has come into collision w ith the Congress, 
nor Nshv it has been in a state of “suspend 
ed animation ’, chinng the most cntical 
period of Indian histori 

First The precise relationship between 
the Committee and the Congress has ne\er 
been properlv defined From what Dr 
Clark said in his intemew , and from what 
I ha\ e heard from tune to time from i anoiis 
sources, that omission was parth due to 
the fact that the men who “ran” the Con 
gress were also the men who “ran’ the 
Committee, and partly due to tlie sense of 
courtesy innate in Indian character 

Second At the time the Congress i oted 
its annual suhsidi to enable the Committee 
to keep going, the general lines along which 
that monei was to be spent were not 
indicated, nor was an\ control, eien in 
cases of emeTgenc\,Teser\ed Tins was a 
strange proceeding on the part of men w ho 
were a^tatmg that Indians he gi\en 
control o\er the national proimcial and 
local purse of India It w as due, I think, 
pnrth to the reasons alreadi noted, and 
partU to shortsightedness and lack of 
prudence 

Third From the \er\ beginning to this 
daj the personnel of the British Committee 
h is been almost altogether non Indian, and 
its staffhas been wholly non Indian Eien 
the (paid) Secretary , who has in his power 
to make or mar nn organization, has been, 
throughout, i non Indian Thefpaul) editor 
of the propiganda organ, whether that- 
organ liclongcd to the Committee in name 


* The IJntiMt Congress Committee I V retro 
\>ect \t\ imer\\».%s \%uh Hr S \\ UirR of tl 
toinmutec 7//e .Vojern /fcvicir, Ma) l'»Hi 


or otherw ise, luis alw .ii s been a noi^ 
Indian 

Fourth The non Indians who lia\e con 
trolled the Committee ha\ c belonged froiu 
the \eri lieginningmosth to a single Bntidi 
political parti, and, as a consequence, 
through choice or otherw jsc, their actinties 
haiC been largeli confined to members of 
that parti Parti spirit is so strong 
Britain that, to put it mildli , a Committee 
presided oi er bi a man w ith a distinctive 
parti badge, capnot count upon the sup 
port of men belonging to other British 
parties 

To put matters right, the constitution 
and personnel of the Committee needs to 
be reconstructed altogether 

First The relationship that the Coin 
imttee is to bear to the Congiess must be 
clearli defined (a) Is it to be the agent of 
the Congre’ss charged with the dual task 
of earning on Congress propaganda in 
Britain and of reporting on the Indian 
situation there, or fb) is it to enjoi a 
status equal to that of the Congress, to 
formulate its on n policies and plans for 
earning on propaganda irrespectiie of 
whether or not such policies and plans arc 
in full accord w ith the Congress policies and 
plans, and to adnse the Congress upon the 
Indian situation in Britain, or (c) is it to 
haic.a status eien supenor to that of the 
Congress and be the “neck that moiesthe 
head” "* The Committee can occupi an) of 
these three positions, but cannot combine 
eien tii o of them, let alone all three 

Second Upon the determination of 
the status of the Committee will largely 
* depend its financial responsibilities But 
the question must he settled once for all — 
(a) arc Indians to continue to giie a W'lnA 
dicquc annualli to the CommittcCj or (h) 
an. they to rcsene some measure of control 
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met the nnnner in ^h.ch the Cominittee 
expends the siibsids sfent from Indn ’ 

Third The issues pertaminff to the 
personnel of the Committee and its paid 
wtants must be settled -(a) shall the 
Comimttee continue to remnin orerwhclm 
mglr British m agencj and its serv'mts and 
tte editor of its propaganda-organ contmne 
to be non Indians or (b) shall the Indian 
element of tlie Committee be strengthened 
and(c)ifso to what extent^ 

Fourth Is the Committee to work 
among all sections of the Bntwh people or 
is It to confine its actmties to members ofa 
cert-im political pnrti ’ 

connection between tlie 
Bntish Committee and Indii must be 
defined and arrangements for editing that 
organ must he considered w ith great care 
(n) Is that piper to sen e is a propaganda 
organ of the Congress orthat of the British 
Committee or is its editor to determine the 
general lines he is tofollow Mn other words 
who IS to shape the genenl polic\ of that 
piper 5* (b) \\hois to «ee that the poltcv laid 
dow n IS properh cimed out » I\'hat are to 
be the functions of thatpiper’Isitmerelj to 
cam on propagandi w ork in Bntam or to 
Keep India mfonned is to w hat goes on in 
Britain or is it to fulfil both functions’ 
can that paper be «o edited as to fulfill both 
functions ’ Can the affairs of the paper be so 
managed thattheheiA^ drop m the^bsenp- 
tion list of which Dr Clark spoke so franf 
stopped’ Cm its appeal Iwso 
widened that itmii not benecessak heank 

to subsidize It ’ Finallv^ ,s that pa^er to be 
edited bv in eipenencedjoumahst and if so 
IS It to be edited ba an expenenced Indian 
loumahst with special expenenee ofcondi 
tions in Bntam’ Can such an Indian be 
Jound’ Lpon the nght solution of all tlie«e 
questions depends m no small measure the 
suwss of the Indian propaganda in Britain 
In answenng these questions India^ 
may draw upon the experience of the Insh 
Nationalists who ha\e had tocam on 
propaganda similar to ours in Bntam 
Their methods ha\e been diametncallv 
opposed to ours Unlike ns thevdidnot 
tlirow the burden of their agitation m Bn 
tarn upon the Bntish nor did tliei place 
tneir agents m Bntam m a subsenaent posi 
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1*“".. dirniigemeiits that w ould 

limit their actn ities to one political Dart\ 

choosing thc.'cBnt.sh co 

A reference to the Home Rule for I„H,, 
Beague rvilliiot be out of place here The 

eo£ed.„‘’KS„r'‘"i';Mrr’‘ 

K te the Indian Home Rule idea nr British 


B\ a strange iron\ of fate xx It.?,. ♦»,« 
Congress Committee that must hive 

ora•aA“Zste“r,-””„1^^2;r 

uncensmg „„,I effect., e fndSn 
thousand cS™“to'',“(Ine“',ri;odI’es llhe 

^i=,o„ro-srgr.s”{ 

« .fl. Yu V connected 

Tisti 4d Bap- 

tistiandMr^E Lakshmin I\er haxedplC 

rered numerou. iectnre, on I„d.a„ eond. 

of the reform of the Indian e„„."t„'tm‘’“ 
eoatononee nithlnd.aa rmfe In ? a 
quent article I hone tn rr,J^ i" ^ subse- 
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nskirtg ti<; to find the cnpttnl to finance 
them 

Which of the&e precedents do Indians 
u ish to follow ’ That set bi the Irish, or the 
Home Rule League for India, or neither ^ 

The answer to this senes of questions 
will depend upon our political faith and our 
de\ otion to the Indian cause Do we or do 
we not desire a national agency'in Bntain ? 
If w e do then w e must ha\ e recourse to 
measures that w lU express the Indian wnll, 
and w ill enable us to gn e faithful, effectne 
and adequate expression to our national 
aspirations ’ 

I cannot coiicene that,, at this stage of 
Indian e\ olution, Indians w ould be satisfied 
watli an organisation m London that is not 
truly national Anything short of that 
would not appeal to our imagination, nor 
would it be adequate to our purpose It 
would, moreo\er leaa e room for our politi 
cal enemies to continue to jeer at us for 
lacking the intelligence and men to conduct 
propaganda m Britain to secure self gorem 
ment for India Aboie all other considera 
tions the question of national dignity is 
in% ol\ ed Shall w e he found so w anting in 
national pnde as to continue to trust our 
national w orb m Bntain to an organiza 
tion tint, in spite of its name, is not 
national ’ 

For me, at anj rate the question has but 
one answer \Ve must ha\e a national 
organisation in Bntain to voice Indian 
aspirations and demands in that countm, 
and to keep India informed of the constant 
Ij shifting Indian position there And I 
believe that there must be a \en large 
numlier of m\ people w ho feel exacth as I 
do 


The practical question that we Imicto 
consider is therefore, whether (a) the 
Bntish Committee of the Ipdian NaUonnl 
Congress shall Ijc nntiona/ised, or (b) ifan 
aUogctbcrncw organisation shall be set up’ 
Ulhadto chooselictwecnthe twocourscs,! 
for one.woiiUUmrcscricdU lotem fai our of 
the Indmnization of the Botish Committee 
M> reason for giung preference to Uint 
abemauve is that the British Committee in 
pi e o !!•» recent djsnppomting Tcconl. is 
rapahle of Umg conicrtcil mto a liiing, 
nctiie, Indian organ, on ItaaonWbett 


pit\ to waste such experience as it has 
acquired 

The reader may well ask at this point 
whether the men who are in control of the 
British Committee w ould permit it to be 
nationalised That, I admit, is not an easy 
question to answer As Dr Clark hinted 
xn his intert lew , there are tw o factions in 
the Committee — one in fa\ our of reform, the 
other in fa\ our of laissez fairs To put the 
moat fa\ curable interpretation upon what 
the acting CJnairman of the Committee said, 
the reform partj has found it politic to force 
the pace of the ‘ stand patters'* I am, how 
ever, not at ail sure that that partj is suffi 
cientlj strong to carry the day, when the 
real struggle comes I know of one Indian 
who can speak w ith some authority about 
the Committee who is inclined to he pessi 
mistic and of another, equally entitled to 
speak with aiithontj who takes an opti 
mistic 1 lew I am afraid that the matter 
must be left at that for time alone cm tell 
whether the optimist or the pessimist is 
nght 

We* max well ask, however, whether the 
nationalisation of the British Committee 
would mean the elimination from it of the 
Bntish element’ 1 , for one, do not hesitate 
to answer that question m the negatixe 
So long as the Bntish members of the 
Committee are walhng to make themsehes 
instruments for furthenng Indian national 
ism, and for that purpose to work m 
harmoDj witli Indians, it would be base 
ingratitude, and a gra\ e political blunder, 
to get nd ofBnttsh fnends who Jiaie done 
much to help us m our fight for freedom 

Whatcier ina\ be said of earlier j ears, 
it ■would be wTong to saj that the Bntish 
Committee cannot be Indiamzed because 
there is a paiiatv of competent Indians m 
Bntain Dunng recent i ears the Indian 
colom in London and other Bntish towns 
has been steadib increasing os Indians ha' c 
settled there to follow t anous professions 
to engnge 111 business, to spend the evening 
of their life or to educate tlicir children 

Tor a decade, to mv knowledge, 
Pandit Blmgwandin Dulx., Bar at»Lnw*, has 
l>ccn practising at the Pnvj Council 
Even one w bo has the pni ilegt of knowing 
him will agree with me that he is an 
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exceptionally able man, and devoted, to 
tlie cause of lijs Jlotherlaiid Mr Abdullah 
bm \usuf All {retired I C ^ who some 
time ago, took chambers in one of the 
Inns of Court, is another able and patnotic 
Indian Only the other day, I met a young 
Parsi, who told me that he had settled 
doAvn here to practise law There are, I 
believe, other Indian hamsters in Bntam 

Dozens of Indian doctors alone live in 
and withm a measurable distance of 
London Dr Nuntlj, tmn brother of Mr 
Alfred Nundy, late editor of the Tnbune 
(I/ahore), resides in Bnxton, a London 
suburb, and has especially intimate Inow 
ledge of the Indian immigration problem, 
•uhich he has studied on the spot in Sooth 
and East Africa, and in the \\est Indies 
Dr Pram Gotla has acquired a considerable 
practice round about Victoria Station and I 
always find him keenlv interested m even 
thing that affects India \ itally There is my 
fnend Dr Chorny Mnthu of Madras, who, 
by dint of sheer abditr and perseverance 
has been able to build up. at \SeUs,mSomer. 
setsbirc, one of the largest and most mo 
dem sanitanums for Bntish tuberculosis 
patients in tbe United Kingdom, and who is 
consumed wnth the desire to help India I 
see him in London quite frequently Then 
there isDf T Rain of Mexborough, York 
shire, ivho has acquired a great reputation 
as a physician and puhUc-spinied citizen, 
and IS at present the health-officer of a 
British mumapahtr There are m and near 
London many y oung doctors, burning with 
enthusiasm to advance India 

Several Indian* are engaged m business 
in London and elsewhere Among them I 
may mention Mivza Hashim Ispahani Mr 
Amk, Mr J B Seth, Mr NerukarandMr 
Mai lankar 

The Indian colony in Bntam includes 
many able and patriotic women— Mrs P L 
Roy, Mrs B Bhola Xauth, Mrs Bomi^ee, 
Mis« Dorothy Bonatyee, Mrs MrmaUm Sen, 
Mrs Dube and Mrs MnnaUni Blair 

Not very long ago two young Indians 
returned to India from Bntam, who have 
already succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Indian journalism One of them conducts 
a pcnodical in Mestem India, while the 
other but recently started a paper in Upper 
5 


India At least one of them would ha\e 
been onh too glad to stay in Britain, if the 
persons responsible for conducting the 
“Congress ()rgan’' India had approached 
him, and, I am sure, he w ould have de\ oted 
himseirheart and soul to the edifaug of that 
paper 

Ifweateconcemedat allabont our future 
and ate anxious to safeguard our interests 
we must immediately lace the questions per* 
taimng to the reconstruction of the British 
Committee of thelndianNatipnal CongreS?^' 
Matters ha\e been allowed to drift so long, 
and so many of us ha\ e become so addicted 
±o apoUcyonaissee faire,ihat it will require 
great effort on our part to w ork ourselves 
up to the point of faang the situation. 
Personal sentiments and national traits 
alike may prompt us to defer our decision 
as long as possible But the tune is critical, 
and if we permit matters to cootmuc to 
drift we shall irreparably damage our cause 
Let us therefore cast all false modesty aside, 
and determine upon a course of action that 
will ensure the success of our cause in Bn* 
tain 1 do not counsel haste nor tactless 
ness, but I do plead w itb my people to put 
an end to this poLcy of mdeastou 

Indians must possess an efficient and 
active organ to carry on persistent and in 
teibgent public propaganda m Britain, 
among all sections of the Bntish people 
Such on organisation, in my estimatwm, 
should consist largely of Indians, but British 
friends ‘should not be debarred from it, 
though care should be taken not to permit 
the Indian element to become subser^ent to 
the Bntish element Its paid agents should 
be, as far as possible, Indians \Yith know- 
ledge of Britain It should maitain a weekly 
paper edited by acompetent Indian journal- 
ist, who is fnliing to undertake the w ork as 
hiS contribution to Indian progress, and not 
as a ‘job” In addition to conducting such 
a paper, the organisation should issue copi 
ous literature and arrange for the delw erv 
of lectures m London and the provinces A 
press bureau should be attached to that 
organisation, whicli should utilise the ens 
ting otgaas of Bntish opmion to combat 
attacks made by the political enemies of the 
Indians Wnd to disseminate accurate infor 
nnatiott about every phase of India Part 
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nskmg us to find the capital to finance 
them ' 

Yinch of these precedents do Indians 
wnsh to follow ’ That set b\ the Insh, or the 
Home Rule League for India or neither ^ 
The ans\\er to this senes of questions 
I'iill depend upon our political faith and our 
de\ otion to the Indian cause Do we or do 
w e not desire a national agenc\ m Bntam ^ 
If w e do then \\ e must ha\ e recourse to 
measures that \mH c'^prcss the Indian will, 
and will enable us to gi\e faithful, effectne 
and adequate expression to our national 
aspirations ’ 

I cannot conceive that, at this stage of 
Indian e\ olution Indians would be satisfied 
wath an organisation in London that is not 
truly national Anything short of that 
w ould not appeal to our imagination, nor 
would it be adequate to our purpose It 
would, moreover leave room for our pohti 
cal enemies to continue to jeer at us for 
lacking the intelligence and men to conduct 
propaganda in Britain to secure self govern 
ment for India Abo\ e all other considera 
tions, the question of national dignitv is 
imohed Shallwe be found so wanting in 
national pnde as to continue to trust our 
national work in Bntam to an organiza 
tion that, in spite of its name is not 
national ? 

For me, at anj rate, the question has but 
one answer \Ye must have a national 
organisation in Bntam to voice Indian 
aspirations and demands in that countrj , 
and" to keep intlia miormccT orttie constant 
Ij shifting Indian position there And 1 
l«he\e that there must be a \en large 
number ofmv people who feel exactiv ns I 
do 

The practical question that we ha\cto 
consider is, therefore, w liether (a) the 
Bntish Committee of the Ipdnn National 
Congress shall be nationa/ised, or (b) if an 
altogctherncw organisation shall be set up’ 
If Iliad to choose lict ween the two courses f 
for one wouldunrescncdU \ otcin favour of 
the Indnnizntion of the Batish Committee 
M) reason for giving preference to tlmt 
niiemalivc is that the Bntisli Committee, in 
spile of vis recent disnppomting rcconi, is 
capable of iwing converted into n bving, 
nctivc, Iiuhan organisation Itwonlilljca 


pitv to waste such experience os it has 
acquired 

The reader maj well .ask at this poiijt 
whether the men who are in control of the 
British Committee would permit it to be 
nationalised That, I admit, is not an easy 
question to answer As Dr Clark hinted 
in his interv lew , there are tw o factions m 
the Committee — one in favour of reform, the 
other in fav our of laissez faire To put the 
most favourable interpretation upon wh^t 
the acting Chairman of the Committee sa\d, 
the reform partj has found it politic to force 
the pace of the ‘ stand patters’* I am, ho\\ 
ever, not at all sure that that party is su® 
cientlj strong to carry the dav, when the 
real struggle comes I know of one Indiim 
who can speak wath some authority aboyt 
the Committee w ho is inclined to be pes^i 
mistic, and of another, equally entitled to 
speak with outhontv who takes an opti 
mistic V levv I am afraid that the matter 
must lie left at that for time alone can tyij 
whether tlje optimist or the pessimist js 
nght 

We* mav well ask, however, whether the 
nationalisation of the Bntish Committee 

would mean the elimination from it of the 
Bntish element’ I for one, do not hesitate 
to answer that question in the negatiVg 
So long as the Bntish members of the 
Committee are wnlling to make themseU es 
instruments for furthenng Indian natiomii 
ism, and for that purpose to work m 
harmony wath Indians, it would be ba^g 
ingratitude, and a grave political blunder, 
to get nd of Bntish fnends who have do% 
much to help us m our fight for freedom 

Whatever may be said of earlier year^ 
it would be wrong to saj that the Bntish 
Committee cannot be Indmmzed becau'^c 
there is a paucitv of competent Indians in 
Bntam Diinng recent v tars, the Indian 
colonv in London and other Bntish town^ 
1ms been steadvlv incrcasingas Indians havc 
Settled there to lollow v anous profession^, 
to engage m business, to spend the evening 
of tlieir life or to educate their cluldren 

For a decade, to iny knowledge, tlvp 
Pandit Bhngvv nndin Dube Bar at Law , ha^ 
been practising at the Pnvy Council 
Cvervone vvlio Ins the pnvikgt of knouanir 
him wall agree wath me that he is aq 
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cxteptionalh able man and devoted, to 
the cause of Ills MotlierKud Mr Abdullah 
bin \iisuf All (retired 1 C^) who some 
tune ago took chambers m one of the 
Inns of Court is another able and patnotie 
Indian Onlj the other day, I met a young 
Parsi who told me that he bad settled 
down here to practise law There are I 
belieic other Indian hamsters m Bntain 

Dozens of Indian doctors alone live in 
and wtthm a measurable distance of 
London Dr Nundj tmn brother of Mr 
Alfred \iindy late editor of the Tnbunc 
(Lahore) resides m Bnxton a London 
suburb and has espectallj intimate know 
ledge of the Indian immigration problem 
which he has studied on the spot in South 
and East Afnca and in the West Indies 
Dr Fram Gotla has acquiml a considerable 
practice round about \ ictona Station and I 
always find him keenK interested m eim 
thing that affects India \ italU There ts mv 
friend Dr ChowTv Muthu of Madras who 
by dint ofsheer abilitv and perseierance 
h*)s bm able to build up at Wells mSomer 
setshire one of the largest and roost mo* 
dem samtanutns for British tubercolosis 
patients in the United Kingdom andwhois 
consumed wath the desire to help India I 
see him in London quite frequently Tl en 
there is Dr T Ram of Mexboroogh \ork 
shire who has acquired n great reputation 
asfi phvsician and public-spmfcd atizen 
and IS nt present the health-officer of a 
British mumcipalitv There arc in and near 
Lotidotttnam soung doctors butuiogwath 
enthusiasm toadranre India 

ScTcral Indian* are engaged in business 
m London and elsewhere Among them I 
mai mention Mirra Hashim Ispahani "Mr 
Amk Mr J B S;th Mr NcrnkarandMr 
Ma%!ankar 

The Indian colonv lu Bntam roclodes 
manv able and patnotic women— Mr* F L 
Rov Mrs B Bhola \auth Mrs Conai^ee 
Mis« Dorothy Bonaiyee Mr* Mnnalim^en 
Mrs Dube and Mrs Mianalim Blair 

Not vefN Ion” a”o two vowng Indians 
returneil to India from Britain who have 
already «ucweded in establishing themselves 
inladtan journalism One of them eondnets 
a iienod cal in Western India while the 
other but recently started a paper m Vpper 


India At least one of them would ha\e 
been onh tooglad to stai iii Britain if the 
persons responsible for conducting the 
Congress Organ Indn had approached 
ham and I am sure he w ould have dea oted 
himsclTheart and soul to the editing of that 
paper 

irweareconccmedatallaboutour future 
ard are anxious to safeguard our interests 
we must immediately face the questions per 
taming to the reconstruction of the British 
Committee of tlielndianNationa) Congre^ 
Matters hai e been allowed to dnft so long 
and so mans of us ha\e become so addicted 
toapolicr of Zaissez Zaire that it wall require 
great effort on our part to work oursehes 
up to the pomt of facing the situation 
Personal sentiments and national traits 
nhke ma\ prompt us to defer our deasion 
as long os possible But the time is entical 
andifwe perm t matters to continue to 
drift we sliaUirreparahty damage our cause 
Let us therefore cast all false modesty aside 
and determine upon a course of action that 
will ensure the succ«sofour cause in Dn 
tain 1 do not coun«el haste oor tactless 
ness, bull do plead wath my people to put 
an end to this ^bc\ of mdetuion 

lodtaos must possess an efSaent and 
active organ to carry on persistent and in 
telligent pubhc propagaMa m Bntain 
among all sections of the British people 
Such an organisation in my estimation 
should consist largely of Indians but Bntish 
fnemls should not be debarred from it 
though <nre should be taken not to permit 
the Indian element to become subservient to 
the Bntish element Its paid agents should 
be as far os possible Indians wath know 
ledge of Dntnin It should maitam a weekly 
paper edited by acompeteut Indianjouroal 
\st who is wilbng to undertake the work as 
lus contnbutioa to Indian progress and not 
RS a job In addition to conducting such 
a paper the orgamsation should issue copi 
ous literature and arrange for the ddiyerr 
of lectures in London and the provinces A 
press bureau should be attached to that 
organisation wluch should utilise the exis 
tmg organs of Bnush opinion to combat 
attacks made by the pohtical enemies of the 
Indians wad to disseminate accurate infor- 
foation about every phase of India Part 
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of the duties of tint burt'iu should be to 
keep the people m Indn fulh informed of 
e\ tr\ current of British life— -politicT.! com 
meraal, industm.1 soa il, moral and reli 
gioUs— that m an\ manner affects Indians 
If we are onlj wise we can arrange 
matters so that in earn mg on such w ork in 
the Bntish capital and provinces we can 
furnish man\ i oung Indians w ith the oppor 
tunity of studying conditions m Britain and 
to gam experience of British public life 


which upon their return to India, thev can 
utilize for the good of their Motherland 
In estimation, the Indian work m 
Britain depends not so much upon money as 
upon organisation and patriotism Much can 
be done e^ en w itli the amount that India 
has been spending from } ear to i ear upon 
the British Congress Committee, if capable 
Indians are wnllmg to come foia\ ard, aiul 
are gi\en the opportumti to do their be^t 
for their ifotherlaiid 


■\MLUAM ARCHER S INDIA AND THE FUTURE 

B\ LypAT Rai 


II 

W r wiU now take up Me, Archers bool 
chapter b> chapter 

In Chapter I Mr Archer admits that the 
Government of the British ^lcero> of Indn is 
absohitelj Autocratic m relation to the people of 
India (b) that in the Native States ostensibh 
ruled bj Indian princes the \% ord of the British 
Resident is law m all essential matters (c) 
that the great Presidencj nnd ProMncial 
towns are European cities planted on 
Indian soil where the European community 
lues in practical segregation from the nntnes of 
the country and as a whole care no more for 
the swarming brown multitudes around it 
than the dwellers on an island care for the fishes 
in the circumambient sea At this atageMr 
Archer disaiows anj intention of either prais 
ing or dispraising the Government thii'i conduct 
cd For the moment the point to be noted lie 
nildi is its undisguised and SI Sfemntic foreign 
ness CTfte italcs arc mine/ ffe haaliatino 
difiicultj in finding tliat the average British 
official though honest hnrdworkinj, and effi 
cicnt accowhng to his lights docs 1 ttle to miti 
gate the crude fact of raaal domination and 
that we have m India three hundred million 
people whose political life consists in obeying 
orders given m a foreign accait 

3 ortraj mg the tw o sides of the racial medal 
lu Chapter 11 Mr Archer is forced to admit that 
the Indian races take them allround are not 
low hut V cn high races There is no part of 
India which does not produce a considemblc 
pcr«ntagc of notahlv fine men— fine in stature 
in features m facial angle m physical develop- 
ment \s for the women of India, is not 

their grace proverbial? Phvsicallv then- 

c7ini 1 f'*' «l«rfopmenl the 

' In I a stand li gh among the races of 


the world They stand high m stature proper 
tion povver dignitv deltcacv and— judged by 
the highest standards known to m— thev often 
excel in beauty Some of the noblest ty pes of 
manhood I have ever seen were— or rather are— 
Indians 

This 18 good so fir ns it goes but lest it miv 
lead to wrong presumptions m fivour of the 
general fineness of the Indian races Mr Archer 
tal eS pains to point out in the next paragraph 
that by a fine race he means m the first 
instance physically fine in which respect the 
Indian is at no disndv antage ns eomparedwnh 
the ruling races of the world His physiqi,e 
denotes (shall we say*) the highest potentialities 
of development 

He then institutes a comparison between 
the black races of Africa and those oflndia As 
against the fundamental inherent ineradicable 
mfenonty of the former he testifies to the 
fundamental equahtv with his own race of 
the latter In moving among Indians he 
aav « v\ hat is constnnth home m upon one is a 
‘«ti«« of their fundamental equality and a vagi, e 
wonder as to how thev happen to have sunA to 
a position of apparent and to some extent real 
mienoritv 3\e have itahciseil the words sunk 
apparent and real as the idea conveved ui 
this sentence is much nearer the truth than the oiie 
developed later on when he practicallv denies 
the development of nnv cml ration in India At 
aiiv time of its history This is made cv en clearw 
in the next paragraph where he say s that the 
sense ofhigh potcntinhtv is constantly overborrie 
inlndiaby a sense of actual practical palpable low 
development more painful than that of the Negri) 
inasmuch as it is the low development not ofope 
w bo has failed to nse bat of one ii bo has fallen 
Compare this with the concluding remarks of the 
chapter where he justifies his constant harping 
onthewords barbanan harhan<m barbarous 
The potentialh n ble peoples of India have ’ he 
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«n^ s ' b) an age-old concatenation of «nan«p»cu»us 
circumstances been baulked of adequate oppor 
tnmty of decetopment and arresterf in a condi 
tion of barbarism ” The italics are mine Mr 
Sreber a\onlA bare a\oidedmani mislaVes ifhe 
bad stuck to the former po«ition and not changed 
his mind toamacat the latter The case of 
the Indian people in this r9spect w bj no means 
unique Their fall maj profitahlj be compared 
with that bf the peoples of Greece Italj ^gTpt 
Babylon and China A thousand years hence 
there may be other falls nearer home oa tragn. 
and pathetic if not wore as that of India { do 
not eien agree with Mr \rchers sweeping con 
dewnation of the Nepro race That is only an 
other instance of racial sw agger 

In Chapter HI Mr Archer deals with the 
question of the Unity of India and makes 
some very sensible observations lerr different 
from the ordmarx run of Anglo-Indian writers 
One reiQices to find at least one writer who 
has the eonrage to saj that it is not India s 
disunity but her lodisputab/e uoitv coupled 
with her huge and unwieldy site that has 
been her chief misfortune In the face of 
this statement jt seems to me a pits that 
Mr Archer should haie been led to make an ex 
ttenjeW control ersialstatemeni as to the Un 
cruages of India \thy is there one language in 
Kas*ia, one lanmiage (even though tts dialects 
differ widely) in China and more thantwostore 
distinct languages in India* asks he In tins 
sentctiec he makes three assumption* all three 
unwarranted and not sopporteil bi authority 
They are by no means obvious 

Later on in his anxieti to throw tla whuK 
responsibility of the absence of the idea of 
a commonweal on the system of caste Mr 
Archer unconsciously cites a piece of evidence 
"which IS far from being coniincing He relies 
upon the supposition that the semaculars 
of India posies* no single simple woni to 
express the idea of patriotism It neier 
enters his head that even if true it may be 
due to the fact that the Indians do not cherish 
for their counter the conception of fatbcrltnd 
It IS the loie of the motherland that their 
SInstra* mculcatc and not that of the Cutbcfland 
and in that they arc not singular Theworsbp 
of the motherland is an obsession with the 
Indians The motherland is n divinity wrth 
them It w oald con«equent1y not be so strange as 
It appear* if the Indian vernaculars had no 
simple word for patnofis/i; But is it true* Is 
patriotism a simpli. word ’ Caste has been held 
responsible for mam things PeT«dhally I 
detestcaste but that i* no reason why it should 
be held responsible for the BO<alIed absence of 
national unity * 1 am afraid the foreign entu. 
ol Indian civIi. life often betrais a deplorable 
Ignorance of actual conditions of life in India 
when he holds caste responsible for lack of 
• Me think caste IS partly responsible for our 
Want of national unity — Co M R 


national unity In the past caste has neier 
stood in the way of national t resistance to 
foteigw foes Th4 political associations of the 
pre*ent day nrc made up of all castes and some 
of the acknowledged leaders therein are of the 
lowest castes This is besides the fact that the 
essence of the caste system is dissoliing rapidli 
Then ho\s is one to reconcile this criticism with 
the fallowing statements on p 49* Hinduism 
IS and will remain a migntv bond of union 
There cs nothing local or parochial in its spirit 
In Mr Archers eies caste is Hinduism and 
Hinduism is caste and he says so m so manv 
words The very struggle against caste which 
IS now going on in all parts of India is in his 
judgment the mark of a real indefeasible uniti 
Tmi' Hindu Mlmaumadan question 
On the Hindu Muhammadan question our 
Hithor has arrived at some lery sensible conclu 
sions \dmitting the unifying influence of the 
li\«ig literary tradition of Hinduism to the 
prevalence of which he fflaes ungrudging testi 
monv Mr Archer adds that it cannot be 
supposed that exn Ioiv<]as8 Muhammadans 
remain quite otitside it This is a fact which 
most tnglo Indian writers ignore, when they 
talk of the wnpoesibiKty of Hindu and Mubain 
madan iinitv It speaks well of the tborougliness 
ot Mr AnW* study that he did not fnl to 
obserte e\en in dais when the «epafnti5t 
propaganda of ultra loial Muhammadan leader* 
was at It* tenith that the educated Mutsalman 
dies not withhold his admiration from the 
r«l gious philosophic and epic literature of the 
Hindus He takes pn le m it as the literature 
of India just as the educated Hindu reckons the 
Taj and 1 atehpur Sikri amone the glories not 
of Muslim but if Indian architecture The 
most popular niodetn Muhammadan poetry the 
compositions of men of national reputation— 
Iqbal Akbar Hah Mohani to name only aftw — 
w as proud of the great Hindu names of Hindu 
Iilerature and Hindu culture as of the most rcier 
*d names among the Muhammadan cekbritie* of 
India and elsewhere Very fewfereigiicrsknow this 
as most of this poetry has remained untranslated 
into any European language Me, make no 
apology for the following quotation from Mr 
Archer a book bcanng on thisquestion Mesee 
as a waiter of historic fact that no outside 
influence » needed to make the two religions pull 
fairly well together The horrors of iluslini 
conquest and the persecutions of \1m1ng2ebe arc 
tilings of the remote past Before w e established 
ourseUes in India Muhanmadan princes ruled 
over II odu subiects and Ilmdu princes oier 
Muhammadan subiect* with lery tolerable 
impartiality of rule or lUnrule \n<i the same 
istrueinthenatnestitesof to-dt\ not merely 
asaresult of British oierlord«hip Jt no time 
tHesistnncc to foreign foes would haie been 
woreeQMi e and notio/jaf if there had been no 
castt' yR , 
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njace tht (lavs of Auran^zebc Ins either rehi^on 
senoush tried to o\crpo\\cr 'ind cnst out the 
other The italics in this quotation are mine 
To mi knowledge the adinis«ion madebi Mr 
Archer stands unique in Anglo-Indian literature 
and almost completed demol shes the principal 
plank in the platform of the Anglo-Indian 
opponents of India s claim to Home Rnle Mr 
Archer docs not believe that the maxim of divide 
and rule has had an^ conscious weight m 
British councils but the Hindus and Mnhani 
madans themselves hold a different op nion 
Natiie States i souncE of disdmti 
Mr Archer howeier admits that in its pohti 
towards the hatne States England has m 
effect though not in outw ard form adopted the 
principle of dmde and rule This is the first 
time I haie read this new ofthe matter a view 
with which I am insubstantial agreement and 
which to TOT knowledge liasneier been pot fortb 
b> an\ educated Indian of note 

In her policy of maintaining nearly four score 
native states under her sureramtj she has not 
exactly divided hut deliberately abstained from 
unifjing The rulers of these pnncipahties large 
and smalt are asawhole genuineU lojalto the 
Empire and s ncercly opposed to oni idea of 
self government Thej see in British rule (quite 
justly) a censer, ative force and thev dread and 
shrink from the New Ind ai unknow-n tmtned 
and to them untmaginahle which is germinating 
in the brains of political agitators Inn double 
sense then the natue states are bulwarks of 
the Emp re Thei notonh strengthen it inthe 
present butthej make it diffcult to conccne the 
place they are to occupy m nn> non aiitocmtic 
orpamfalion ofthe future There ore no Indian 


Jacobites or Carl sts It is conceivable no do^bt 
that a United India might choose to call itself an 
Empire and might enthrone as Emperor one of 
its pnnees , But if «o it w ould be by reason of 
some personal merit or preponderance not of 
any reiival of histone loy ally 

If England had incorporated, all thenatne 
states with her own immediate dominions she 
would !ia\e enormously facilitated the move- 
ment towards national unity T'he mmghn^of 
moderation and astuteness w hich prev ented her 
from doing so will probably prolong her role ra 
India and that \ er\ likelv to the great ultimate 
beneft of the country The chief danger waicli 
India has to fear is the premature dissolntion 
of tier dependence on Britain But the obstacle 
of the native states cannot for ever bar the way 
to unity Times change and c\en maliarajas 
changeo'ith them It was a maharaja who 
speaking to Mr Price Collier hinted at a federa 
tion of states under a central goa ernment ’ 

Mr Archer is not quite correct when he savs 
that the rulers of these principalities are sn 
cerels opposed to ana idea of sclf-goa emment 
The MoJ nnjas of Owahor Bikamr Baroda 
Alwar Patnia and manv others have expressh 
repudiated the charge and haae spoken clearh 
m favour of self government 

Mr Archers final conclusion in *fhis matter 
IS no less significant But the obstacles of the 
natne states’ saisbe cannot for eaer bar the 
wti\ to unity Times change and earn njahnr'y'^s 
change w ith them 

In the end be say* that although there is 
indeed much dll ersity of race ami langi>a|te 'with 
m her (i e India ») uoumU but that has not h n 
dcred a i cri marked iinitr of cult and custom 
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W AR has gi>en n powerful impetus 
to the spmt of nationalism which 
IS fast oterspreaUing the countn 
It is not quite a decade ago that Uie 
Hindoos and the Muss-iImans wen. 
dedanng the ttemid incompatibdita of 
their ideals and interests and todav Uicy art 
loud in asserting the fundamcaUl unity of 
both No doubt faint murmurs of proUst 

art nsing here and there huttliea fall on elc«f 
ear# The iKoplc at large art uot dtsixisnl 
In l..lm to 0,cn. 1 Inn; l,„r,Ilr li nnr 

limit,. Hint ntirr „„ of 

iniimil, ,n I iirmic n il,nn;il,«m li m rm««I 
K. ..nnilnnl ,n A„ , 


ancient j^oplc® of the East to gatlitr round 
it and fight to subjection the na al ideals to 
which tlicv have been hitherto attadied 
\Mi it IS going on Ixrfore our c\es IS one of 
the most romantic struggles in the lustora 
of the world , it IS n strugplc between the 
spmt of tlie East nnd thcspintof tlic Most 
Ihc idc ils of Greece nnd Rome after attain 
mg a complete Mctora in Europe hnic flung 
the gnuntkt tn the face of the ide ils of 
Jerusalem Mecca and Benares in the \ ct\ 
Had of their hirtli 

Cultural conflicts hi\c airiiuties with 
Inological struggles There ns here the race 
IS to the swafl and the battle is to the 
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strong Ont of tlse conflict th*!! conception 
of life tvill emerge tnomphint v.hKhgic« 
the freest scop<^ of derelopment to tlie mce 
makes best for unitr of action andfaahtates 
coKjpcration In choosing our ideal of life 
ne choo'ie our destine Ideas are motor 
forces In embnang an idea srbich ls 
biologicalh harmful rv'c onli embrace our 
death and conxersely br assimilating a 
biologicalh useful idea s\e secure a fresh 
lease of life Leaving aside therefore pctU 
vanities and rnce concots ue must care 
fnllv consider the pragmat c value of the 
nial ideals and cast our lote in faiour of 
the one that giics us life and fimrtv rgect 
the one that onh promises us death 

The comer stone of the Greco Roman 
ideal of life Vfhich is also the ideal of modem 
Europe IS the conception of the State as 
•the supreme object of mansdeiotion It 
IS onlv to this aspect of European culture 
that 1 shall cooflne miself in the present 
article The State in democratic countries 
» sinoarmous oath the nation and dero 
tion to the State has come to mean deio- 
tion to the interests of tht nation In 
future uheo I speak of the State I shall 
hue m Tieu the nation of which the State 
18 the embodiment in selfgoicming conn 
tries Let ns try to realise the logical 
implications of the State ideal Phrases 
such as everything roust be subordinated 
to the interests of the nation mv country 
nght or wrong who dies if England 
lives are dinned into one s ears every day 
Most of those who use sneh and analogous 
phrases do not fidl^ real se their logical 
bearmgs That howeier has nlwaisbcen 
so The masses have always been imper 
fectly consaous of the forces that haiC 
moulded their lives But these half under 
stood sayings give espression to the real 
creed of modem Europe better than the 
dogmas of Chnstianitj Thev are various 
enunciations of the Imng faith ofEuropc 
which IS also perhaps now the onlv living 
faith m the w orld T1 ei form the voca 
bnlarv of nationahsm Its basic principle 
isthis thesnpremetestofthevalueofeveiy 
thing high or low 1 es in its utihtv (under 
stood in its broadest sense) to the nation 
Everv belief cverv institution even custom 
and ever* wav of I fe that is dctnmcntal 


to the health of the bodv politic must be 
ruthlessly destroyed however sacred or long 
established it may lie and conversely even 
thing that promises to lead to the develop- 
ment and the strengthening of the nation 
ranst be adopted and assimilated however 
strange it might seem to the wavs of the 
people and however wacked it may be con 
sidered bv the orthodox gurus of the race 
The old standard was the Bible and the 
Shastras but the new standard is the well 
being of the nation Everything must 
prove Its utilitv to the nation before it can 
be allowed to live There can be no manner 
of doubt that judged by this standard many 
ancient institutions of this countrv have to 
b discarded hVeoldgarments manv ebensh 
e<l beliefs have to be uprooted and the ase 
of destruction has to. be laid aLmanv a 
picturesque custom which has endeared the 
India of the past and of the present to the 
appreciative foreigner 

In this country the State ideal is a foreign 
importation It must establish itself by 
tunog the reason and enl stiog the dev otion 
ofthe people To do that it must prove vts 
supenontv to the existing ideals as a basis 
for gronp action The conservatneEist wall 
not forsake itshoan traditions until it is 
fullv coovanced that what is offered as a 
substitote isreallv better than what it nl 
ready has And after all it is onlv natural 
that It should be so ^\Tiy should men give 
op wov s and habits of thought endeared to 
them bv centuries of association unless it is 
proved to thor satisfaction that they arc 
doing It for something really better ’ Boss 
cssion saysthe lawyer is nine points oflaw 
The upholder of existing wavs starts vvath a 
multiplicity of advantages which the icono 
clast lacks All the forces of conservation 
race inertia vested interest and instinctive 
distrustof innovation are his powerful allies 
The nationalist has only the truth and jus- 
tice of hi3 cause to uphold him But the 
unctuous phansee will osk w herein lies the 
truth and justice of vour cause ^ 

The creed of nationalism fixes thewell 
being of the nation as the touchstone by 
■whi* to judge of actions and mstitutions 
That this conception of 1 fe w as nnknow n 
to India before she came under European 
inflnence needs hardly be proved The 
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word nation Ins no equi\a!ent m 'll!} charnctenstic fruits A\ here^ er natiomhsrrt 
Indian language An Indian used to be a has become the predominant faith the 
good Hindoo or a good Mussalm in and tendenca has been towards closer union 
sometimes e\en a good Humanitarian but between the indi\iduals Ining within the 
never a good Indian Herein lies the secret group we call the State On the contran. 
of the traged} we call Indian Histon It wheitner dogma has become the predotni 
IS the absence of this spint of nationalism naiit pow er the tendenc^ has been to dis 
w hich accounts for the fact that India has regard temtonal kinship in faiourofthe 


alw avs fallen an easj prev to anj adventur 
ous foe who has cared to in\ ade the conn 
tr) It accounts for the fact that Cb\e 
wath a mere handful of men won the battle 
of Plassea against a mightj arra\ of Indians 
It supplies the key to the riddle that w liere 
as in Europe thousands na\ millions of\eia 
commonplace men \ oluntanlj sacrificed 
their \ery Ines in the last (or should I sa\ 
present) w ar for the cause of their country 
in this so-called land of spinfcuahsm men of 
culture and ability are everjdaj being 
weaned from the right path bj a judicious 
use of official appointments and titles In 
Europe when the great War came the 
cl isses and the masses stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the defence of their hearths and 
homes theSociahst forgot his socialism the 
Atheist forgot hts enmitj to the Church 
and the Catholic forgot his gne\ances 
agamst the Protestants This is patriot 
ism this IS nationalism In this country 
the orthodox Hindoo ind the orthodox 
Mussalman would not dine togethere\en 
if they could sa\e their country from cter 
nnl damnation bi doing so And here wc 
come upon the principle that has hitherto 
goiemed Indian life 

The motiic force in Indiinlifc is not 
loi nlt\ to the flag or the countri but to the 
creed Those that agree ith me in their 
ideas about God and the hereafter are in\ 
kindred and those that entertain different 
\icws in these matters nre strnngei^ Thei 
hjwc nothing to do with me and I have 
nothing to do with them I need tontem 
mv self onU wath those of mv countn men 
who follow the same religion os I do and as 
for the rest the\ irc m/ec/ic/i/ns and aliens 
their sorrow s and troubles need not concern 
UK at nil Nationalism sav s ev erv One who 
lives w ithm acertam tvmtoml area is v our 
urothcr Dogma sa\s even one who subs 
1 to vxrt un articles of faith is vour 
brother Doth ideas Imvt i roducctl ibtir 


kmsbip of faith A comparison ol the 
characteiistic features of life as thej prenil 
in India and m Europe w ill show whatwe 
mean W hereas in European countries men 
under the influence of the spirit of na 
tionalism are evervdaj trjing to bind the 
component parts of the nation clo^^er md 
closer together hy means of common 
schools common clubs common gymnasia 
and common habits in India the spint of 
religious sectamnism has been raising 
narrower and narrower walls to keep the 
faith pure and to exclude the obnoxious 
heretic The inevitable result of this ex 
elusive tendenev has been that India xs to 
dav filled with innumerable sects and creeds 
whose members consider it pollution tej be 
touched bj rthc shadow of a follower of a 
difierent creed- common iction based on 
temtonal lov altj has almost become iin 
possible nnd the nv ilrv of cult makes hfe 
bitter for those who aspire after a happier 
future for this unfortunate land 

The tree saj s theprov erbial philosopher 
should be judged bv its fnut Judged b\ that 
test tlie bankniptcv of creeds as the guidmg 
force m national life is quite apparent And 
reallv there is nothinjj to b»* snrjin'ed at iii 
this V cursorv gi ince at historv w ill show 
that creeds have exercised their greatest, jn 
fluence onU m a^es of darkness and igno 
r mcc The power of creeds is at its highest 
w hen intellectiml hfe is at its low est lev el or 
has not even dawned m the nation In its 
pnmitiv e stage societj is not cntical An 
extnordmarv person comes to lie looked 
upon as a div me or semi div me being nnd the 
Hws promulgated hv him are looked upon 
as divine laws nnv breach of whichwouhlbc 
visiteil hv punishment from above Owing 
to the absence of the critical spint aiitlioiatv 
cames even thing fjcforc it nnd hnng^ 
about umformitj of religious lichef Eut 
ns soon as the nee feels the stnvangs of m 
tcllcctual life the castle of ortliodbxviwgms 
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to totter to It* fdunflntiQiw \frn tompirc 
nr»te» nnti mburrutn mturc « \'tnou* 
opinion aUo intTi;T*« in iliversitr In the 
tjnrl scKOcts l5»« subjective element is kept 
Bmlrr control liv the fniitful pnume of 
lenfiinlion Tlieorie* tli it nre ore 
«lcmonstrate*l to lie so nn 1 Are con*e*|nent 
Jv efTcctiicle ilcstroved Out no effectiit 
rerificition 1 h jxiseililc m the case oferm!* 
nml phtlniof hkul nleas Tlini Ijcmik the 
case the nubjecti'c element j.ets foil pile 
nmJ the mull I* «hnt one unuM n'ttnrnilr 
expect The uofM «* fille*l « ith iimume 
riti Ic rrh;.*!' n* nn'l •^ho^iN of jhilosojIjT 
encli cHirnin;; to the monojioU of 

truth nnil ilenounonfttlic tinhf l<lef» ofrnnl 
iie«* n* henthen* nnd iflfi let* The raofvl 
stand* out clenr nnd unmi*t/ikiMt I ni 
formiti IS gnattninnhlc in the sphere of 
reli^ous ercedsrtnd philosopliv It (m* nerer 
liem nttninetl m the past nml then 
IS Jess eiisme of nltninin^’ it mm tlinn 
ever 

A State or N ition is a coqiomtion or 
irosfwctice corjKirstion of in Inidtints who 
iftie joined tojrether for the ntttinmcnt of 
rertnin common idesls There can l*c no cor 
porntion ti ithout some common object or 
objects if nbodi of men act to^nhef nmost 
lictofcnbsc something iibiclt ihev nil con 
sider north renlums A Slnte therefnre 
cannot exist \sithout some common purjiosc 
nnimating its constituent memliem That 
common jioniosc it is obvious from ssbnt 
has lieen Saul licCbrc cannot 1« a rcbj,ioci 
It cannot lic literature or the fine arts 
The numlicr of people s\lio mil consider it 
worth their while to lai down their lues 
for these cle^jant pnrsuits w iM in anvaRcand 
countfi liesmill Jnie to discover nn 
idenl which the nier/if;e man tin protirhinl 
roan m the utrcet will consider fit tol>c 
served with Ins verv lifciqtiidlv with the 
philosopher nnd the idealist That ileol 
must nlso have the further merit that ever> 
one in n particular country can subscnlieto 
It without doififf violence to his conscience 
or intellect Rehpious creed we base seen 
fails to snjiply thU latter rcfjuisiie I itera 
turc and the fine arts cannot satisfy citlier 
of thcconditions are then left with only 

two sdeala that I know of—Vationalism 
and Internationalism Can intcmationalisin 


snppU Hs with the liindtti;,jtritKapIewchavc 
liecn lootinj. for’ 

Nationalism has for its supreme Roal the 
well living Ilf the nation Intematinnalism 
eonsidcoi the well Iiem" of humanitv a* ili 
supreme pursuit Interrmtionahsm is na 
tioflahsm eimeil to its logical conclusion k 
nationalist who i< worthv of his salt is 
also nn intemationalist The same win 
siderntioas that lend a man to nationalism 
must also lead him to intcmationalisni 
Therr is no rssenti il conflict lielweeii these 
tnouknis Thi former IS rcillvn means to 
the rrnlaation » f the I liter Iheiptestmn 
hems rralJv one of exjicdinicv not of pnii 
ciple IJoih iilials sprang; from the sime 
linmane pnnciple the Krratest pood of the 
prentesi mimficr Tlieijiiestion then nnses 
how to *etairr this end Can we nehtrre it hi 
lultnv itinp internationalism in ourcoiintn 
or for the matter ofthntinanv coHiitrr’ 

I rom what we lec of the worl f it must 
confcss<sl that the M itc of humnmtj 
the I’nrbiiment of man a* Tennvsoti put 
It most remain for a lonp timconlv n drenni 
of{>netsnnd philostjphem 1 ren siipposmp 
for n moment that it malcnaliscs into 
tomelhiop tnnpible it must jicrforcc net 
throupli national States ns its constituent 
parts To net clTtctivtlv men must combine 
in manaptable corporations The world 
vs too vast for a sinplc State The onlv 

I iiaictKnblc wav m which we can serve 
lomamtv cffectireh is hv scrvmp ourcoun 
try to the Iwst ofournhthtv Weeannot 
nsptfc to lcpi*late forinnkind hut we can 
reasonnblv look forvvardton futurewhen 
we shall fie in n position to Icpisiate/orour 
own countrv Moreover, wc must not 
lose »if,ht of the fact that the svmnathtcs 
of the nv crape man nre narrow in nnv 
countrv kou can arouse his inthiisiasni 
In npjicnlmp to Ins jiemcinnl ambition or 
even to Ills tribal or national ambition but 
the talk of humnnitj leaves him cold IK 
purxuinp internationalism, ns an imme* 
ilmtc Roal werunnRrcnt nsk ofnchievmp 
notliiiiR by nimniR too hiph As thinps 
stand at present therefore wc can serve 
liumanitv only through our country 
Isationamm must at least fonn a half wav 
house to mtcmationahsm Tiic tics of 
nationhood must be strengthened aotlint 
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hutnanit\'“‘Tmght be benefited An 
other cogent reason for accepting this pnn 
ciple IS that througliout Iiiston. nations 
ha\e shewn a frequent tendency to exploit 
foreign nations who hare come under their 
sw a} The best w a\ to counteract this e\ il 
IS to strengthen the ties of nationhood in 
t\ er> country so that irresponsible foreign 
domination maj become an impossibihtj 
So nationalism is after all an inseparable 
concomitant of internationalism 

Is nationalism capable of arousing the 
necessarj de\ otion and enthusiasm in the 
mind of the a^ erage man ^ Is it an attain 
able ideal ’ It is not necessarj to enter into 
a lengthj a prion discussion of this matter, 
as the facts ofhistorj are o\ em helmmgh 
in fai our of an affirmati\ e \ lev, The States 
of ancient Greece the great Empire of Rome 
the Italian Republics of the middle ages 
were all based on the bedrock of national 
ism The modern States of Europe and 
America illustrate the practical possibiliti 
of the ideal todaj 

Now , the question arises, is nationalism 
morall) superior to religion* as a race ideal’ 
If it IS not \\'e cannot expect men to 
subscribe to it e\en though it brings about 
peace and prospentv Nationalism we haa e 
defined as the tneorj of conduct accordmgto 
which all actions and institutions are to be 


Physical and intellectual wellbeing will 
ha\e to be acinei ed but oiiK as a means to 
moral perfection This is w hat I undersfand 
by nationalism What is tlie goal ofreli 
gion’ Religion claims to Laie dlSCo^ered 
the will of God and asks its followers to 
act m accordance with it There is how 
e\er no unanimity among the difierent 
religions as to w hat that will is Each 
claims to possess an authentic enun 
ciation of it in its sacred books or In 
the mspired sa\ mgs of its founder Here we 
come upon the feature that IS distinctiie of 
religion There is im anablr a sacred book 
or the inspired w ords of a divine or semi 
dmne person w hich forms the cntenon for 
judging of the acceptibihtj of truths and 
ideas It IS here that the fundamental differ 
ence between religion and nationalism hes 
Religion inevitablj becomes stereot\ped 
The instinct of se^ presen ation leads it to 
attack eien fresh adiance of thought Reh 
gion and science become ranged m opposing 
camps and either religion loses its hold on 
the people or the light of science is choked 
out Nationalism does not have the rigidity 
of religion It does not possess an^ antlion 
tatnebool to winch science and philosophi 
must bow Its supreme standard is human 
wellbeing It lea\es to the progress of hu 
man reason to discoi'cr where it lies and 


judged b\ their effect on the w ell being of how it is to be attained Both religion and 

* ' — 1 _ humanitarian nationalism are attempts- of 

the human mind to attain the highest ideal 
ofhfe and conduct But whereas m religion 
that ideal is fixed and ngid, m nationahsm 
it IS fluid and progressiie Religion fails to 
recognise the fact that man is a progressi\ c 
animal and ngid institutions and ideas can 
only do hihi harm Thesupenont\ of nation - 
nhsm lies in making full allow ance for this 
basjcfact Another consideration which tells 
against religion and w luch ought to be con 
cluswe ma country like India is what I 
ndiertcd tom the earlier part of this article, 

1 iz , unanimity is unattainable m this matt 
er Eieiyonecan love his countrj and die 
for it but every one cannot subscribe to the 
same set of dogmas on a question whicliis 
not susceptible of strict proof Religion dm 
des, w hile nntiomhsm unites A kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand, says the 
Hebrew J^npturc A nation m which the 


the nation A nation consists of indu iduals 
The wellbeing of a nation therefore means 
the well being of the individuals composing 
It The wellbeing of an mdiiidual can 
either be moral or phi sical or intellectual 
As m the indiv idual moral w ell being is 
the touchstone b\ which ph\ steal and 
intellectual w ell being is tested so must the 
\ alue of the material and intellectual 
progress of a nation be tested by its effect 
on tile moral life and ideal of the race A 
man’s moral worth is measured by the 
extent to which he approximates the high 
est ideal of life conceii ed bi the race The 
worth of a nation must also be judged by 
the same standard The goal of national 
istn should therefore be to raise the nation 
to tlie highest pitch of moral development. 

• " "S" fT”"* “ndrrstund by the w ord 

^ n\ gion only those •% stems of faith vshich have 
Scriptures and creeds —Ed., V R 
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effectively served The wellbeing of the bec'iuse true Nitiomlism c'ln never go 
nation is the test of the w orth of religion against hum onitr 

^ S IVajidAu 


A NEW STANDARD PRICE FOR GOLD 


^JT^THILE the worlds need for gold 
Y« was neier greater the produc 
tion of It IS steadil} declining and 
will go down much faster in the coming 
years unless something is done and done 
non savsMr LancelotUssher m the Aine— 
teenth Century nnd After 

The total value of the worlds gold pro 
duction m the \ car 1917 w as £ 87 983 OOO 
as compared with £ 95 725 000 m 1916 and 
£96 915 000 m 1915 


W hile the production of gold is declining 
the demand for gold must increase watb the 
nse of pne 3 and w ages If the. increase m 
the supph of gold does not 1 eep pace wath 
the growth of the demand tlie result must 
be the appreciation of gold or a general fall 
in the w orld s price le\ el such as w as w it 
sessed during the period 1873—1896 

Can anv thing be done to increase tlie 
suppij of gold? Mr Usshers answer is 
in the affirmative The production of gold 
wall be stimulated if the gov emments of 
tlie principal gold producing countnes act 
mg jointh raise the standard pnee for 
gold and agree not to reva«e the standard 
again for a hundred vears The standard 
pnee for fine gold IS aboutSDs peroz while 
the market pnee is 135s jx?r oz or even 
higher The new standard sa\s Mr 
Ussier might be an mcreaie of anvthin<r 
lictw cen the standard price and the pre<; 
sent market price or cien up to as high -is 
double to-<lav s standard pnee 

Tlie nse m the standard pnee for gold 
would encourage gold mining Suppose 
there is 11 gold mine the annual product of 
which 13 worth £ 2 000 000 If the i>c\\ 
atfindonl is raised 50 per cent obovctlie 
ol 1 the V alue of tl e annual product of the 
mines w oiil 1 increase hy £ 1 000 000 Fvmi 
if the state ap| ropnateil n great pnrt of 


the increase in the v alue the profit to be 
divided among the shareholders ev err 3 car 
after paj ment of all w orl mg expenses 
would be substantial 

The British Empire produced nearlj 64 
per cent of the total w orld s production 
of gold m 1917 The British Empire has 
therefore much to gam bv a nse m the 
standard pnee for gold 

We should create new wealth by the o ito^ 
mat c nse m tl e value of our gold production 
and ohv ously the creation of new wealth means 
increased revenue from taxation 

Further — 

The enhanced value of the gold reserves of 
Great Britain the United States and our Ml** 
w ould offset and w ipe out hundreds of millioos 
of our war loans and the wealth added to our 
national income by the increased nnnual pro luc 
ton ofoir gold fields would be equal to the in 
tercst on a very large part of the remain ng \a 
tioml Debt 

The nsem the value of gold wouldm 
crease thewealtlj of India India it is be 
lieved ha' £100 000 000 m hoards Mr 
Usshersavs — 

Well even if we d d all another £50 000 000 
or £100 000 000 to tie wealth of our people* 
there ai relv that is all to the I mp re and ofpeace 
nnd CO tentment in In 1 a And tl en this £ 0 

000 000 or £100 000 000 w oul 1 be largely spent 
in b ijing Engl sh goo Is So much the better for 
the i len of \lQnchester Vnd \\ hat w 0 lit tl c 
Cl anccUor of the Exchequer not give to get an 

1 ncxpectetl haul of £100 000 000 m gold ? 

It thus appears that the British Gov em 
ment h\ simplv raising the standard price 
for gold can easilv pav off a large portion 
ofthc War Debt add to the wealth of the 
Empire and male the people of India 
tiappv 

III a country w here the coinage of gold 
IS free the value of gold as currency and as 
bullion must tend to be the same m other 
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words gold tends to be so distnbuted 
between its two uses tliat tbe margimJ 
ntilitv of it m both is the same A\Iieo 
this IS not the case gold iviH be con 
verted from one use to the other until its 
tnargitial utiUtj when U'cd ascurrem^is 
equal to the marginal utditi ofgoldbul 
lion In England for example the mint 
price of anounce of gold eleien twelfthsfine 
is £3 17s 10%d or Sis lltid for anounce 
of fine gold Under nortn'v.l conditioiis the 
market pnce of an ounce of gold bullion 
cannot rarj far from the purchasing power 
of that ounce w hen turned into so>ereigns 
1 e the mint pnce and the market pnce of 
gold tend to be equal 

The new standard pnce for gold "says 
Mr Ussher might be as high as double 
to-da^ a standard pnce or about 170s for 
an ounce of fine gold Now th« nimt pnce 
of gold can be raised b\ an Act of Parlia 
iflent but no Act of Parliament can ruse 
the market pnce of gold to l“0s per or 
when according to the laws of supplv and 
demand the ( nee IS sa\ llos per or If the 
market pnce does not nse the difference 
between the mint pnce and the marl <t pnce 
ofgoldmai be considerable sai 55d peroz 
Ever} holder of gold bullion would nish to 
the mint wnth even ounce of gold that he 
possessed gold plate and gold ornaments 
would be melted dow n and turned mtocoin 

ould the mints be able to buv all the gold 
that was offered to them’ And secondh 
would the general tax pB^er be willing to 
be taxed so that the holders of gold nia_j 
sell it to the mint at a pnce hi^jher than 
the market pnce ’ 

Next suppo«e that the standard pnce 
IS raised 50 per cent so tliit the mint 
pnce and the market pnce ire equal But 
aseverj one knows the nsewi the pnce of 
gold dunng the warwas due to exceptional 
causes connected wuth the war The present 
high pnce of gold mai not Hst long now 
that the war is oier The pnce of gold 
max also fall on account of increase in 
supply furnished under the new condi 
tions Whether there is oxer production 
or not the supplx of gold is bound to 
increi‘=e when the standard price is raised 
50 per cent If the demand for gold docs 
not mcreasc— and it is probable thitifit 
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increases at all it will mcrease less rapidlx 
than the supplx because the nse m its x aJue 
would check consumption in tJie arts to 
some extent— the marl et pnce of gold mav 
fall heavily The fall in the xalue of gold 
xsnil turn gold coins into token coins It 
may of course be said that the fall in tize 
X alue of gold xx ould ex entually bnng about 
an increase in the number of gold corns 
which would tend to depress their currency 
value the toarket prxce of gold would at 
the same time tend to nse on account of 
mcreased demand But as long as gold is 
oxen allied at the mint the operations of 
the mint w ould cause loss to the Govern 
ment and the country 

Would wot the nse in the value of gold 
raise the pnees of all commodities’ Mr 
Ussher sansxxeris No 

In pre-war dars such a r «e wouJl perhaps 
haxe been rejected in the enhanced pnce of all 
commod ( es but tCMliy since gold has ceased to 
be currency md become luerelj a basis for credit 
since itsxolume and alue are so emaU compand 
with the volume and value of trade and^snee 
pnees have nsen exerywhere for reasons other 
than the abundance of cold (nsen ui fact in <p te 
of its scarcity) the old argument is no longer 
sound Probxbly it nexcr really xxas sound 
though economists p nned their faiths to it for 
want of a better theory 

The old argument however nexer 
meant that pnees depend upon the amount 
ofgold in circulation It is precisely becan«e 
gold his ceased to be currency and become 
merely a basis for credit thatan appreciable 
locrrase or decrease in the supply of gold 
influences pnees more thin x\ hen no credit 
instruments are used and the connexion 
between the gold supply and the pnce level 
IS direct £l OOO 000 of gold mthe reserves 
serves as the basis for credit xvorth several 
millions And if the standard pnce for gold 
IS doubled so that the x alue of the existing 
gold reserxes is doubled credit cimilation 
IS bound to mcre-tse Prices xx ould men 
txblv nse Larger gold resenes mean 
lower discount rates greater amount of 
credit monev and higher pnees 

The nse in the value of gold will add 
nothing to the wealth of anv countn 
except m so far as it leads to mcrease m 

the production of gold or Other commodi 
tKS Nattohil wealth consists m goods 
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and senices, \\hen the supplj of ^ooBs 
and sen ices increases or decreases 
national A\ealth maj be said to increase or 
decrease A country connot become rich or 
prosperous bj giiing a higher value to 
gold or any other commodit} which it 
produces, except in so far as the nse in 
a alue enables it to obtain a greater 
quantit\ of the goods of foreign countries 
m exchange The British Empire and the 
Alhes produce 89 per cent of the orld’s 
gold output but thei also represent the 
major portion of the human race Who 
wU buY all their gold at the higher price ^ 
German} and her alhes, it is certain, could 
not bu} all 

A country can no more augment its 
ealth bj ginng a fictitious \ alue to its 
gold than bj gi\ mg a fictitious \ alue to 
its land Suppose the value of all land per 
acre is doubled or quadrupled by an act of 
State Would that double or quadruple 
the w ealth of the countn ’ The wcaltli of 
some indi\ idual members ofthe community, 
1 e , the landov nets, v ould increase In 
exchange for their land thej v. ould be able 
to secure a greater quantity of the products 
of ^ anous ihdustnes But the nse in the 
\ alue of land ould add nothing to the 

ealth ofthe \\holecommunit} in the form 
of goods and seiaices 

Our hoards of gold arc said to amount 
to £100,000,000 and Mr Ussher proposes 
to add another £50 000,000 or £100 000, 
000 to our hoarded %\ealtii But if nation 


al wealth can be augmented at wall b^ 
gmng a fictitious a alue to gold wM not 
augment it ten, twentj or hundred times 
It should also be stated that gold is not 
equally distnbuted among a anous classes 
in India The nse m the a alue of gold 
would enneh tho'^e who possess gold 
Those who buv it at the higher pnee 
would, ob\ lousU , not benefit by the 
in its \ alue Again the nse in the a alue 
of gold would increase the purchasing 
power of the ncher classes, winch 
increasing demand, would tend to raise 
all pnees A leia large section of the 
community , i e , the poorer classes, w ouid 
thus be injured by the n'se in the \aluc 
of gold, firstly because not possessing 
gold, they would hnietopay more for it 
and secondly because they would ha%eto 
pay more for all goods w hen pnees nse 
Lastly the nse m the standard pnce 
of gold would injure the -creditor das'* 
It would mean that ea cry one whobor 
rowed £100 before the change was made 

would return, say, £50 under the nc'V 
conditions As Mr Ussher says, b> rais 
mg the standard pnce for gold debtor 
goaemments would wipe out hundreds 
of millions of their war loans But that 
would be a partial repudiation of nation it 

debts— whether one nation alters the 
standard or all the ci\ ilized nations of the 
world do It at the same tmn. 

BrIJ N VKAIN 


“siiivAjr 


T he author of the Pnthntraj encouraged bj 
its tuccev^ for It lins nlrendy attained tlicilic 
njtv of n second edition has come out again 
<he lifi and time* 
ofshiinji llatu JoRindranth llasn know* well 
1 o\\ to choo^e i>enods of liistor) which arc 


‘Sl Uaji (ITiitonvairpu. m 18 cantos) 

^ e'* r'xtra crown 8 tu 
-f . lUu»trat«l 1 Tinted in bo’d tM*t on tl 


landmarks m national life epochs crowdrf 
with glorious c^ellts and pregnant with fuUful 
happenings— true themes forn noble ijin. Ami 
iTm the 2*nf/nnrnj lit sang of the downfall of the 
Arjans ofl^h^ntn^arsha starcclv jet beginning 
to lie known ns Iluulns in the Shnaji he enigs 
of their triumphnnt rtintniesccncc under Ihe 
leadership of n bom military genin'*, who was 
moreoaer nrcording to the nntnor, n maricllou* 
odmmistmtor and statesman sincere patriot 
religious detotcc a high «ouUd champion of the 
weak and oppressed « popular hero of romance 
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and abulwork oniindujsni against the advinc histoij occupied -with nnconneeted facts and 
ing inroads of Islam Difficult as the task was details as tbej wsually are and the lessons in 
which the poet had set to him«elf we are glad cnicafedbv our author being presented to ns 
to find that he has fuHv ri«en to the height of m a nch poetical garb the charm of which 
the occasion and met with an ample measure lingers and is not easilv forgotten are likely to 
of success His plan is entirely novel and full bedecplj imprinted on the mind and produce^ 
of n«l£— his object being to teach history in the lasting effect 

garb ofpoetrj , and at the same tune to make Greatas are the merits of Jogindra Babus 
his composition both genuine histoTj and genuine epics as poetical compositions itistheir historical 
poetry The accuracy of the historical portion value avfaich is liLeK to proae most abidmg 
of the work » tested and certified at everj step Justice Sir A*hatosh Choudhurj of all his review 
bv numerous footnotes culletl from the most era «eeins to have hit upon the truepolitical bear 
approved and up-to-date authorities and the ingofh s teachings that by which his books will 
fame of the author as a ivnter of chaste \er«e Inc m hts countm $ literature and constitute 
dignified eloquent fall of noble thoughts and his greatest contnbution to the cause of his 
sentiments and elcaated imageries has been fully conatra The lesson which he preaches is one 
sustained by the present work Epics there are which in the first fiash ofour palyiotic enthusi 
m the Bengali language of a high order but asm m the closing decades of the last centon 
except the Battle of P/assej- b\ habmehandra we had no tune to learn Our patnots and 
Sea none have a political motif habinchandra national poets of an elder generation had no 
no doubt excels the author of the Sftttaji m mchmtioa and perhaps not sufficient material 
genome poetical gift but hia historv is more to study the country s history in all its aspects 
•entimental than real thooghboth are equallj Political expenence was also wanting Patriotic 
patriotic the patriotism of habnchandri is «ong8 full of the most touching pathos and 
more fiery nnd impetuous that of Jogindranath souT-stimng speeches breathing the noblest ap- 
is more sober and disenmuiating while in pealstothe spirit of liberty were the hentage 
appreciation of the true spint of our ancient they bequeathed to us Metnwhilc European 
culture— its great draw’backs in the past and its scholars like Max MuUer and htsfonens 
tKh potentialities in the ftiture of the entire like Tod had been exploring the glories of 
make-up of Hmdu civil sstiou at its best and its our ancient literature and placing the stimog 
worst of the atmosphere of its temples sbnnes episodes ofour mtionai history before the edu 
"ind religions meeting places theonifymgpruiciple cated pubic In course of time a band oflndan 
that lies hidden in the diversity of its worships scholars grew up who nobly assisted mtfaework 
cults and eeremontes the associations that lie of popnlansmg the result of thelabonrsof the«c 
enshnned tn its <'tercd literature legends and foreign venters and also made ongmal contri 
traditions giving 1 fe and harmony to the whole— bntionsof their own The time was thus npe 
the author of the Pnt/iTiiraj and the 5Afiq;i is for the Swadrthi movement to develop m all 
superiae to his pre^esscr and by virtue of alt difeclions and we began to take a genuine 
these qualities he IS destined to occupy a glonons raterest in oat country s noble past \i%ekn 
niche in the temple of fame and bis epics will be aanda opened to ns the gates of oar rich spiritual 
treasured among the richest legacies to our inheritance andwiHihim and his gifted di'=ciple 
mother tongue Jogmdra Babu has studied his SslefNivedita we felt that without pnde m its 
history well end succeeded In assimfiating the past and conMroce m its future no nation can 
profound lessons it ha« to teach ' History everbegreat 'The movement was novv earned 
SaysSismondiin his Italait Sepablts has no to the other extreme being helped on by the 
true importance but as it contams amoral lesson Thcosophist propaganda and from hesitating 
It should be explored not for scenes of carnage appeals to be considered as deserving of a back 
but for instructions in the government of man seat among the civilised nations of the earth by 
kind The knowledge of times past IS good onH frequent repetition and self-suggestion we gra 
as it instructs us to avoid mistakes to imitate dually convinced oursielvcs that the past erv li 
virtues to improve by experience' It is in this sation oftbe Hmdns was perfect in every respect 
spirit that the poet has dived, mto the depths of that «e had nothing to team from the tn^em 
Indian historv and the lessons he has leamt nations of the Best and that all wc had to do 
from it are eminently sound In Jogmdra Bvbti was to go bock to the past and revive it latts 
histone erudition the gift of poesr and deep entirety in order to rehabilitate our ancient high 
love of countrv which is not afraid to epeuk «tatus among the world-civiJisations 
unpleasant truths are comb ned vvith true poll- The barest reflection «« well as the mo«tcur 

tical insight and the desire to utilise his rare soryacquatntance with the hi«tory of theworld 
talents to the best advantage iti the service of wouW have taught vis that such a dream i 
theeonntry II « two epics contain the qnmles absolntelv incapable of realisation Ourcircnm 
sence of the social and political h story of the stances enTironmcnts ethnical and national 
counto from thefirst invasion of the Maho- charactwstics our re1ation*h?ps with the rest of 
medans downto the downfall of the Moghul thewtwid the progreM of scence and of social 
empire in the reign of \nrangieb Be leanunorc and political ideas the annihilation of distance 
from them thau from rolume* of dryas-dust due to steam and electricity the pobtical and 
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religioxis de\ dopincnts in India it«elf unknow n to 
our forefathers and a thousand other factors 
niahe such a reM%al unthinkable Jv€\erthelcss, 
it IS a fact that thousands among us, not con 
fined soleh to the half-educated or unedncated 
section of the public, think it to be not onU 
practicable, but eminently desirable To tho«e of 
thlS^^aJ ofthinking, the lessons which thcpoct 
preaches in his two noble epics are in^alunblc 
Just as in the first he shows how the tragic 
debacle of the Hindu race culminated m the first 
battle of Panipat, so m the present poem he 
expounds the cau'ses of the downfall of the 
Moghul empire, and also those which led to the 
nseofthe Hindus once more under the orange 
coloured banner of Lhliatrapati Shivaji 

In Canto XI, the political lessons which the 
poet wants to preach ha^e been expounded 
through the mouth of the sage Ramdas, the 
Guru of Shivaji Briefly put, the causes which 
led to the foundation of the Marhatta kingdom 
arc, according to our poet, as follow (1 ) Their 
power of enduring hardships, while the Moghul 
soldiers were enervated bj luxury, (2) the 
Moghul armj was composed of inercenanes 
whereas the Marhnttas were inspired bj pat 
notism cemented h\ the bigotry of Aurangzeb, 
(3) the unitj of the Marhatta people, (4) the 
obliteration of caste distinctions m the cmland 
military admmistration of Shnaji merit being 
the sole test of fitness , (G) the self sacrifice and 
active participation of Marhatta women in the 
common cause, (0) the religious upheaval 
among the people, led by Namadeva, Tukanm 
and others, which according to Ranadc, ‘modi 
fied the old spirit of cnste-exclusiveness’, and 
tended 'to raise the nation to a higher level of 
capacitv, both of thought and action’, and to 
'the spiritual emancipation r of the national 
mind’ The failure of Rratapaditja of Bengal 
to liberate the countrj from the Moghul joke 
was, according to the poet, due to the fact that 
the country was not npe for freedom, and failed 
to snpport him The Hindus succumbed before 
tde Ai'adomeidmifwdwr fdey rfrsr' invaobu’ ibdla 
not because Hindus w ere inferior to Moslems in 
valour and individual conrage, but becau«« thej 
w ere inferior in the art of warfare and m war 
materials, in organisation and discipline, and 
were prone to rely too much on Fate The 
Hindus were also inferior in alertness, grit and 
horsemnn«hip, they were incapable of resisting 
cavalrv charges The countrj w as parcelled out 
into a number of pettj principalities constantly 
engaged in mutual dissensions, incapable ofpre- 
a united front to the common enchtj 
WTiMi one w as in danger, the others did not even 
I turn back to see how it fired The consequence 
was that minj kingdoms were annihilated mn 
smgie battle Moreover, the Brahmins and 
KsUattm as alone occupied lugh positions, and 
all tb^asles except Ksb-iltrij as w ere indifTercnt, 
the country ns none 
or their business The lovver classes were hone, 
less and dl^plnted, and thought that a 


of masters would not affect them m any v\av 
The whole country was tom by bitter religious 
animosities betw een Hindus and Buddhi'ts, and 
by iinjusthatred of the depressed and untoijcli 
able communities Fn the last canto, on the eve 
ofShivaji s demise, his Gum further explains to 
him that the Mussalman conquest of India \\as 
part of the beneficent divine dispensation to 
teach the Hindus sunk m unnghteousness, eul 
customs, caste dissensions ana civil strife, the 
grand democratic Advv aitisili of the ancjent 
Rishis which fecognised no distinction between 
Brahmins and Chnndalas, and held such P™e of 
birth to he utterly nnnghteous The MahOnie- 
dans;in turn, were to learn the sweetness, 
and toleration of the Hindu character By and 
by, the followers of Islam, unable to profit bv 
the wisdom of the Shastras of the Hindus, Con 
sidered dcstmction and nun to be the only path 
to success, and sunk in dissipation, began to 
oppress the people and propounded a most siqis 
ter doctrine ot social distinction i between the 
rulers and the niled, bom of the pride of Con 
quest, vjjiich is a hundred times more panful 
than caste distinctions All this brought about 
their rum at the hands of Shivaji The political 
creed of the author is summed up in three lines 
which have been quoted ns the motto of the 
book— ns the key to the denouement of the whole 
career of the hero It isthelnw ofProvidcnce tlmt 
smwill lead to rum as mevitablv nsvirtutto 
preservation, if the Hindu sins, he will not 
escape punishment, if the Moslem sms, he \\ ill 
equally have to suffer the consequences the 
author has repeatedly shown how 81m 
though a strict Hindu, was careful to guard tJjg 
honour of Mahomedan w omen and the fnitlj of 
the followers of the Prophet in his temtones^ ,n 
tins manifesting the strictest impartiality qud 
a VM«c religious toleration *<0 rare m his ti^ne 
Ami the poet, citing the instance of Madhuva* 
chary n, the brother of the great Vedic comnicn 
tator bay ana and .author of the wcllknOx\n 
Panchadas! and the San a darsbana Sarnffraim 
tTuiJ cadtu’ ^lo^arany a or tde i&resf oi’’ Aanr^^', 
who was the abbot of the Snngen monastery but 
did not hesitate to emerge from lus retiremtnt 
and take charge of the admini'itration of the 
kingdom ofYijavanngar in order to save it from 
ruuj, concludes with the advice that the tunc for 
renunciation has not come m India either for the 
hou'ehokler or the Sannyasm, and that without 
leading an nctn c life for the good of the country 
no one can be fit to attain snlv ation 

Even 'such a sympathetic writer as ^ir 
HqveU, who'c deep insight into Hindu ciilti^ 
and civilisitton is evident throughout his 
cently pubhslied 7/isf orj' of Aryan Rule ui Inci,a, 
Jins Jnd to ndnut tJint the Moslem eruption vvqp 
the nemesis of Hindu incompetence “A piqos 
Hmdu might ensih be led to regard the long 
period ofhloodsliedanddestniction which followed 
the Muhammadan mvasions as an uumitigatgj 
disaster to liis motherland and to the grt^t 
CIV ih’'ation of which Aryavartn was the centre 
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Bat the troc Htodu philosopher would not have Those e\ils will otiK be surely uitd permanentU 
failed to di«cern the will of Providence esenin the rored if tlie nation caw get rid of its vices And 
blind nge of the Musalman fanatic behmd if it makes nn honest start and sets about m 
the apparentmin ofhis canse lay a new impulse right earnest to purge the body politic of the 
for the progress of ^e human race Brahman nnmeroos evils that hamper its progress it will 
culture m the field "It had created for itself had probably be found in the process that the 
reached its apex its creative energy was on the machmery of goiernment against which it com 
wane Endless reiteration and hair-'plitting plains is being automatically liberalised and 
dialectics would not carry it to greater heights adjusted to new situation created by the 
or widen the circle of its activity theehborate countiy s progress By this wc do not of course 
ntaal« was overgrown with superstitionand intend to suggest that the evils of thendminis- 
chicanery, demoralising for both the teacher and tration must not be protested against in a 
thepupil The sword of Islam w as the Creator s country where the government is not drawn 
pruning knife which remoied the dccoving from the people and is m no sense the true rcpre- 
branches (Pp SS-I-So) sentative of their wants and wishes the need 

It was not within the scope of the poet to of Such agitation with all the constitutional 
trace the causes of the downlaU of the Marbatta weapons m our armourv is mauifcst and it is 
power So great had it at one time become also part of our education in our political rights 
that Sir IVilliam Hunter in his /nd/an Empire Bat what we do mean to say is that at the 
*avs that the advance of the English power same tune and in a greater degree our'atten 
alone saved the Moghul empire from passing to tion should be devoted to setting our own house 
the Hindus But bv and hj the high ideal* of m order and this we consider to be the more 
the founder were forgotten and the Marhatta scnous and effective part of our national dutv 
confederacy degenerated into a mere organisa It is natural in the case of nations as of .indi 
tion of plunder , to quote the histonan Seeley iiduals to be somewhat partial to one s own 
Some of the causes of its downfall mav be failings and to minimise their eapqcitv for work 

f athered from the article on The Sunival of mg mi«ch>cr But even making due allowance 
Iindu CwiUaatiQTi in the last December number for tins natural human weakness we seem our 
of this Review countn such an amount of calculated short 

We have heard the argument advanced bj sigbeedness touching thegreat and senons draw 
educated men of position that a government backs of our societv os to make us sometimes 
which IS execrated and denounced bj tbepeople despair of the future Instead of trying to 
_ at large is snre to come to gnef asiftbereis remove the impediments to the path of progress 
nny special virtue m the act of denunetation os we prefer rather to be bl nd to them and tedu 
such The argument itself it wilt be seen is louslj cultivate our national self-conceit, fondh 
only a variation of the wcU known maxim lo* believmg that it is the patnot s part to do so 
populi tox Del There is undoubtedly some against all odds But merely to think and wish 
troth iti the proposition bat not because dewun well of the countrv is hardly sufficient qualifies 
ciation M in some invstenous waj bound to tion for the role of the patnot It mav be 

E rovceffectiie onli if it happens to come from a talcn for granted that everj man genenllj 
irge number of people There mai be just as speaUmg thinks and washes well of hisuountry 
wen as unjust rtetitmciation and the politicnl unless of course lie has strong selfish mterests to 
instinct of the uneducated masses is notalwais seneby following the opposite course anti no 
right and not unoftm they arc apt to lay the man ifwcthink of it deserves special reeogui 
blame on the wrong shoulders The justification tion as a patnot for following such a natural 
ofthe political maxim quoted above lies in the bent of the human mind What is really wanted 
fact that where an administration is execrated is that oar patriotism, in order to deserve the 
by a numerous bodi of the people affected by it name should be infonued by enlightened pnn 
ic may ^ Icgitimateh presumed that there are cipics and issue into strenuous self-sacnfKing 
sennas shortcomings in it which are bound to nod humamtanon endeavour Confining our 
lead it to harm \t thesametime thosewho selves for the present to principles, wefindthat 
have recourse tothis argoincnt usualh fail to see few among us m the region of politics care to 
that p large part of thew sufferings ondeventhc formulate a definite policy for our ludividual 
undesirable character of the admintslration gnidancc'based upon a study of pnnciples It is 
it«e!f IS in a great measure due totheirown forthra reason that we find the anomalous and 
national defects To hold otherwise wooM be self-ccmtradi«OTj attitude so common among 
to conclude that the Providence which pfesides ns of pieachmg liberty and free thought and 
over the destinies of nations is a partial author selMetermination m the field of pohtics while 
ily, causing suffering among peoples who do not maratammg intact oJl the shackles which bind 
descrveit So long as these national drawbacks our social and religious life Ate do noteven* 
arenot removed anv improvement that mfly «ee the connection between political and social 
be brought about in the lot of the country can emancipation and foolishly imagme that the 
only be fragmentary and shortlived nod will one can be achieved without progressing* simul 
not go to the root of the evils it suffers from taneouslv in the other direction If we make a 
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cwful studj of our ancient history from all 
sources ^\e shall find that compared \Mth other 
contemporary nations India in the palm\ da\s 
of her greatness \\ as remarl ablj free in thought 
and action True our long foreign subjection 
has m Its turn deprived society of the elasticita 
of movement and the mind of the courage to 
think for itself which they once possessed just 
as the lack of this freedom of thought and 
action has helped to n\et our chains But the 
historv of the Marhatta revival shows that 
there is a strong connection betw een social and 
political progres*! and that the one cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of the other 
\ccordmg to the late Justice Ranade the sue 
ce'is achieaed ba tl e Marhatta power was doe 
to a general upheaval social religious nn 1 
political of all classes of the population 

It w as not a mere Political Rea ohition that 
stirred Maharashtra tow ards the close of tlie 
sixteenth and the commencement of the seven 
teenth centurv The Political Revolution aaas 
preceded and in fact to some evtent caused by 
a Rel giQus and Social upheaval aahich moved 
the entire population The fact aaas that like 
the Protestant Refor nation m Europe in the 
sixteenth centurj there aa as a Religious Social 
and LUerarj Revianl and Reformation in India 
but notablv in the Deccan in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries This Religious Revival aa as 
not Drahmanicnl m its orthodoxy it was 
heterodox in its spirit of protest aga nst forms 
and ceremonies and class distinctions based on 
birth and ethical m its preference of a pure 
heart and of the laaa of love to all other ac 
tiuired merits and good aa orks This Religious 
Keaival aa as the aa ork also of the people of the 
masses and not of the classes The political 
leaders acted in concert avith these rel gious 
leaders of the people The impulse aaas felt ut 
art, in religion in the growth of aemacular 
literature in communal freedom of life in m 
crease of self reliance and toleration (Rise of 
the Marhatta Poner chapter I) Those who 
are so prone to criticise others ns aae are ought 
sometimes to sec ourselves as others see 
ns nnl also to trj and find out aahy is it 
that for centuries aae are trodden under the 
heels of foreigners an! what arc the reasons 


for our national decadence Only bj discoyenijg 
the causes of our decaj and trying earnestly to 
remedi them can wc hope once more to rtse 
from Our abject position This is a task which 
fea\ among us are inclined to undertake for it is 
not popular It is more pleasant to lay the 
blame on others -than to scan our own yic^ 
^But howeicr desirous we may be to shut 
e\es to the latter others who are placed m 
anthoritj o\er us wnll not forget them Wid 
unless and until we largeli succeed movercoming 
them the God of nations who is absolutely jwst 
and rnipartinl will not give us the rew ard \\ e 
seek It IS good to ciiltn ate self-confidence nay 
it IS e\en highh necessarj but to do so it is 
not essential to be blind to our own faults and 
exaggerate our sirtues besond recognition 
The man who is most popular among us is the 
man who saxs the pleasantest things of us and 
also perhaps ts loudest in his denunciation of 
others This howeier only betrajs OBrnatiopfll 
weakiess and this way surelj sahation dOes 
not he The attitude of the boy xxho chafes at 
the discip] DC imposed on him at school and 
revenges liimself by backbiting his teacher at 
home not the attitude proper for self respect 
ing men It is manlier to recognise ones faults 
to admit them and make an honest effort to get 
rid of them Tliat is the attitude which \\e 
w ould smcerelj desire our countrymen to culti 
xateifthej want to win the respect of other 
nations it is the great distinction of the outhor 
of the PrifAw/ra/ and the S/jivflji that he had tie 
patriotism to see this and take m hand tl e 
politKal education of the nation fed too long 
cheap rhetor cal outbursts m praise of ©ur 
incomparable Arjan civilisation —any reader 
of the several v olumes of the learned but p^e- 
tentious Historv of India (m Bengali) by Balju 
Durgadas Lahtn will understand the tjT)e of 
vainglorious rhodomontnde which goes dov\-n 
with us ns genuine history— along the lines inQi 
cated above and ifhe-succccds in rubbing it mto 
our minds that nations b> themselves are made 
that they fall bj their ow n s ns and rise by thejr 
own rirtoes he shall have dpne a great cemve 
to the motherland 

May 11 1910 • \ 


LICHCHAVIS or YAIS\LI 


W lirS strenuous and sustained re- 
ficarch is bang made bv great stu 
dents of antitimties in almost nil 
fields of ancient Indian historv it isumatier 


of regret tlmt no systematic account of tlie 
Liclichavis, one of the most dncicnt and 
influential republican clans of Northcrvi 
India 1ms jet nppenred It is due pr© 
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bnbU to the fact tint though ancient Pah 
and Sansknt literatures contain a fe« re 
ferences to these people thej do not aftord 
adequate inatenals for constructing an 
authentic and connected liistora The on 
gin of the Lichchavis is still a matter of 
speculation Speculation is nfe xvhere 
materials are few 

In the Buddhist Records of the IT extern 
World Vol 11 p 70 Bealsaas 

The people of \ai<iali were a Vorthetn peoite 
all ed to tlie\ue-chi nh chillastratesC^rnaKoro- 
«i that Tibetan writers denre their firstling 
abont 2o0 B C from tl e Litsabyis or L thcl ar « 
The Sakya famiU of Buddha is ai’>n sa d to 
belong to th s tnbe The simbols used ba the 
Chinese for the kue<ht and tor the \rijjis are tl e 
same t\e know that they were regarded as in 
tniders for Ajatasatm Kmg of Magndha was 
desirous of attacking and rooting out the 
\ajjtans and it was he also who sirengtlened 
the Citv of Pataliputra 

Thus Beal s arguments for regarding the 
Lichchavis of \ aisali as allied to the \ ae 
chi tnbe come to this — 

First The first Tibetan King ts said to 
Wong to the Litsab/is the Salta clan is 
also said to Wong to the Lichchans 
Because the Tibetans and the Sat>.>as were 
Northern people like the Yue<hi therefore 
the Lichchatis were Nue<hi people This 
argument of Beal is obviously faflaoous 

Secondlv Because the Chinese histo 
nans hate spelt the words ^ njji and 1 ue- 
chi in an identical wat therefore thet are 
the same people Tltis also is no sure logic 
From a single coincidence it t\ ill not be fair 
to jump at once to the conclusion that both 
belong^ to the f^arae tnbe in the total 
absence of nnj other et idence to substan 
tiate it. 

Thirdlv The Lichchatis were intruders 
I do not understand how thet could 
be called so Texts from Bud Ihist and 
Jam works shew that the Lnhchatis 
were an ancient people and about the 
Gth century B C thet were firmlv 
established at t msali Besides this 
we know that Bimbisara mamed a 
daughter of Raja Chetaka of \aisah for 
which lus son Ajatasatru has often been 
called A idehiputta in the Buddlust works 
That the Emperor of Magadha took his 
royal consort from a familj of intruders 
T 


IS most unlikely Katlicr does the fact point 
to the conclusion that the tnl>e must hate 
been loWe. establislied at \aisali before 
thet could Ije considered wortin of matn 
monuiT connection with the rojal fatmlj of 
Magadha 

In the Introduction p sin to the Budd 
Set of the W est W arid Beal continues 

After ft w onth an I five davs Fah an and ins 
party reachetl Khotan Tfi s country has been 
tdent fied w th Li-yul of the Tibetan writers 
Tl ere is some reason for connecting this land of 
1 vi th tlie L chchav a of \ aisal The chief 
pnnee or ruler of the L chchatis was called the 
CreatLion or noble Ion Tlis is probably 
the esplanat on of VI aha Ii used by Spen« Hardy 
a« tne name of the King of the Lichchavis 
Kbotan would th s be the land of the Lion 
people (Smbas) 

InJ R A S (Jan 1882) Beal has tned 
to establish that the Lichchavas were of 
bcvthmn ongin his mam reason for tins 
Wng that the account given m Asia 
ghos « s Life of Buddha and Mahapan 
mbbanasutta of the gorgeous chanotsand 
cognizances etc of the Lichchavis corres 

I on Is to the customs of the Northern «a 
tions He also notices that Li ofLichcIia 
VI means i lion There is an Axicadtan 
root hg or lik also meaning a lion 
iSavee Assyrian Gracimar ) 

Bell further observes (Badd Rec , vol 

II p 67) that the sculpture work found at 
Sanchi refers to the Lichchavi stupa over 
Buddha s relics He is of opinion that 
these sculptures m every way resemble 
account given of the people of Nuechi i e 
the \«e-vhi tnbe 

To atgue that because Li v til w as the 
Tibetan name for Khotan and the word 
Ltchehavas begins wath h , therefore 
Khotan must the land of the Lichchans 
or to tvs the ethnology of a peoj !e merely 
from their appearance and their magnificent 
and vanegvted dresses in the absence of 
corroboration from any histoncal record 
IS preposteibus Sanchi was never the 
landoftheLichchavasandthe stupa raised 
bv the Lichchavis over a porbon of 
Buddha s relics must have existed at Yaisali 
now definitely identified watli Basarh m the 
distnct of Muzaffarpur (\ A Smiths 
\ai»ali JR AS 1902 pp 267 88 and 
Dr Bloch s Excav atioas at Basarh Arch 
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Sur Ann R 1903 pp 81 122) Thef-ct 
IS tint Indnn histon does not record 'inj 
reliable c\idence of Scjtlnan migration into 
India before the 1st cent A D and Beal s 
theorvthat the Lithcha\is were Scjthian 
or Ane-chi and that of Mr Hewitt that 
they were kolanans (J R A S 1889 p 53 
fn ) were form-^d ai. a time when ancient 
Indian luston wasmostU a matter of con 
jecture 

The two modem theories about the 
origin of the I lchcha^ is are those of Mr 
V A Smith (Ind Antiq Yol 1903 p 233 
Tilietan affinities ol the Lichchavis and 
‘ The Oxford Histon of India p 64) and of 
Mahamohopadln ai Dr Satis Chandra 
lid^abhusana (Persian affinities of the 
Lichchans Ind Antiq 1903 p 78) 

Mr VmcentSmith s theorvthatthe Lich 
chans were a Tibe m trib-* which settled m 
the plains during pre histone times is based 
on the follow mg three main arguments — 
hirst Tradition says that Sal t a Lich 
chat is w ere the progenitors of the Tibetan 
Kings 

bccond SimiHntj between the cus 
toms of the Tibetans and thoseof the Lich 
clmtis in matters sepulchral 

Third Similantj in judicial procedure 
Now with regard to the first Mr Rod 
lull distingnished for his Tibetan lore has 
pointed out (the Life of Buddha p 203) 
that legends of this kind hate little histo 
ncnl t alue and Mr \incent Smith himself 
has ndmittcl it in connection with this 
thcrort 


With ngard to his second argument 
tlie author sats that the pretnicncc of 
the practice of exposure of the dead in 
Tibet IS w til known and tlie ancient in 
habitants of \nisah disposed of their dead 
soiiKtimes 111 cxjjosure sometimes bt cre 
motion an 1 sometimes bt buna! Now 
Wtis see whether this Custom of disposing 
of the dead was jieatlmr to the people of 
tnisaii or it was commoillt prevalent 
nmong tl c nncicnt people of Indio Aceoril 
mg to Hu Illnst cuotoni the deod boilico oI 
onlm m iKople tt-erc not creranted bnt 
depooitetl nt o public ploce 

n''„Te V"' 

11 pTre 1 !, ,1 i^'*^*.**^ ' mnain» ol 

I rre . t lianctl l«,i Wfi to W ilMtroyed 


bv birds or beast'* or d ssmated ba the pro^s 
of natural dtcat (Rh\ « Dat ids Baddh si Ind a 

p 80 ) 

In support of mj contention the follow 
mg passages mat be quoted — 

Theragatha \ erse 393 — 

Kullo went to a cemetery and saw thedetd 
body ofa w oraan untended by anybodr and 
cotered oter w ith w orms bitmg it 

Mahasilata Jataka (Vol I pp 264)— 

Se 2C them all tie tlieir hands tightlj b h nrt 
their backs and att ay w ith them to th“ cenieterv 
There d g 1 oles and hurt them aht e to t! e neci' 
so that thet mat not be able to mote hand or 
foot 

Samejatala(p 2G5) — 

Now It chanced tl at a corpse had b's.n es 
poced 111 that part of thccemeterj wli cli lav b** 
tween the respective domains of two ogres 

-Again m Mahasutasoma Jataka (\ol 

5 p 458)- 

In tl ecten ng 1 c went to n ccmccera 
dead bodies are exposed nn 1 tal mg «on c re*’ 
from the thigl of a man etc 

When rahieu came to India hfrsatt jit 
Rajgir in 400 AD an enclosure for the 
deadcNlled Smasanam where dead bodies 
were throw n (Lcgge s Faliien s Travels 
P 84) , . 

It w as t)ms a general custom traces Ol 
which are still to be found among the 
Hindus All the three modes of disposing 
of the dead according to Yaisah custom art 
stil! to b*' found airfong the Hindus of the 
present dav \cLording to the Smntis 
some bodies an. to be thrown aw at some 
bunctl and others cremated Among the 
Parsis also we notice the custom of the 
exposure of the dead Mr \ inccnt Smith 
would like us to lichcte that Palucn s 
reference to Smasanam ntRajagriha was nn 
indication of the fact that the Iichchati 
custom extended farbetond their countn 
undsurtated m Magadha aboutdOOAD 
Even if ttc were to admit that the custom 
extended to the people of Mngndha it 
might lie said that m a Kiniilar wat the 
custom made its wnj to Tibet 

With regard to thejiulicnl procedure m 
Tilict and V nisah the author obsen cs that 
it offers a still more striking parallel 
^tthakntha on the Mnhnparmihbann 
Suttn thccommcntart nscn!>cd to Buddha 
Nhoshn git cs the follow ing account of the 
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judicial system of Aaisali — TJiere are eight 
stapes ( 1 ) iVrrest and production of priso- 
ner before the rulers (2)Enqairi b\ the 
AAimchchiva Maliainatta if innocent 
released if guilti «ent to (3) Atahanha 
(persons learned m lavi and custom) if 
innocent released if guilti sent to (■!•) 
Sattadhara for further enquirv then the 
sanieproce«s the nest court is (5) Attak 
uloka {the eight castes or tnbes) the same 
proce«s neit (6) Senapati or chief nuuister 
who hands him oicr to (7) Uparaja or 
vicegerent who makes him o'er to the 
(8) Raja who is bound to follow fixed 
written rules in awarding the penaltj 
according to Pav eniputtakam (the book 
of precedents or usages) 

The criminal procedure in Tibet is given 
b\ the late Sarat Chandra Das C I E 
asfoUows fj A S B 189o p 5) The 
stages are 

(It The accused person is arrested and sent 
to the lock up (2) he IS watched treatotl kindl; 
and ml Ur mterrogated (3) he is subjected to a 
niitd but iTunutc interrogation called janti and 
h a answers are noted down (4) he is esan ned 
more strictly and wh pped at intervals this is 
called Tshan-di (u) it he makes anr kmd of con 
fession trueorfal«e he is subjected to further 
prolonged esaminat on repeated whippings and 
cruel tortures ofranous kmds (0) if tbecase is 
serious and the gOTcminent becomes a partr 
lie IS taken to the Kalous or Min «t« s court 

(7) this court suggests to the gral t«hab 
(regent) wbch s the highest court in the 
countrr that one of the three punishments 
mentioned III the deci<ian oiaT be approved of 

(8) the sentence Biae be mitigated commoted or 
revased brlhe Dala Lama onh The Regent has 
no power to do more than select one of the 3 
punishments t iggested b\ the court of imnisters 

Mr A mcent bmith perceives a verv clo«e 
resemblaricc between this procedure and 
the ancient judicial sjstcm of Aaisali but 
to me the similantv appears to be more 
imiginarv than real ASe find that the 
two tnaui essentials of the Lichchavi 
sjstem of judicial procedure and which are 
pureU republican m character are first 
that there should not be the least punish 
ment before the guilt is proved and 
second the prisoner is to be set free if 
held innocent br anv of the eight tnbunals 
\one of these is present in the Tibetan 
procedure where the cnmian! is wlupped 
nt intervals and is subjected to repeated 


whippings and cruel torture'- \or dees 
It appear that there is a ngnl ir gradation 
of courts in Tibet where the subordinate 
ofiicers merely -examine the accn-ied but 
never constitute a tribunal 

It IS probable that both the Lichchavis 
and the Tibetans had a common onom^ 
But there is no reason to calltheLichchavis 
a Tibetan tnbe On the contraij it may be 
supposed that the Lichchavis who had a 
strorg repubbean system of gov eminent at 
Aaisaii m the Glli and oth cen B C might 
have proceeded north to \epal where the> 
established a monarchical government ui 
the 1st cen AD and founded an era in 111 
AD (Svham Levi Le Nepal i 14 n 153) 
javadeva I the first historical king of 
Vepal belonged to the Lichchavi tnbe and 
reignedfromA D 330-5oA D (Fleet sCorpus 
Ins lud Aol in p 135) Hieuntsang^ 
who visited India about the middle of the" 
7th cen A D found a Lichchavi Iv«hatnya 
reigning m Nepal According to the i ibetan 
records the earliest kings of Tibet belonged 
to the Li tsa bya race and their first king 
came from a foreign eoiintn ^ese pbint 
to the conclusion that there was probabh 
some connection of these Lichchavas with 
the Lichchavis of Aaisali but the exact 
connection has not vet been definitelv 
determmed 

Dr A idj abhusana m his article on The 
Persian affinities of the Lichchavis 
(Ind Antiq 1008 p 78) has tned to 
establish that the Lichchtvis were a 
Persian tnbe whose onginal home was 
\isibis a port of Penia off Herat He 
savs that during Darjus s imason in 
515 B C some of the Persian subjects of 
Nisibis emigrated to India and the 
Panjab being the home oi orthodox 
Brahmins settled in Magadha largely 
inhabited by Aratyas (outcast people) 

He presumes that his vaew is corroborated 
bv Sloka 22 Chap \ of Maau«ainhita 
which, runs thus — 

, «1S) UtrV TT-TOTT OT'VT | 

irea ^Tvtr v tjsA cv ^ n 

(^er c’as*es of Aratva K-vhdtnvas 
\u sir 

Dr Aidvabhusana is of opwioi that the 
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“term ‘Nichchivi’ is the Indian form of the 
Persian word ‘Nisibis’, and the Pah word 
‘Lichcha\is’ or ‘Lichchnis’ is a softened 
form of ‘Nichchi\ is’ or ‘Nisibis ” Accord 
ing to him they w ere not firmlj established 
at Yaisali in the 5th cen B C as Maha 
pannibbana Sutta, chap I, saj s that tlieir 
expulsion w as attempted bj Ajatasatru 
Now the colonisation of Magadhabj 
the people of Nisibis is neither supported 
by tradition nor by histor) and it is most 
improbable that a people could haie settled 
atVaisali, so faroff from Persia, without 
lea\nng anj trace behind them in the vast 
region inter\ ening Nisibis as founded 
sometime during the reign of Cj nis, 
who ruled from 559 530 B C and there 
IS no sufficient reason to belieie that a 
■people should ha^ e left their original home 
in Nisibis, onlj a few j ears after its founda 
tion and at a time w hen it w as fast getting 
into importance Manu’s Nichchivi is not 
dented from ‘Nisibis* but it is merely a 
corrupted form of the word ‘Lichchati’ 
The existence of vanous forms of the 
word ‘Lichchavi' was first detected bv 
Lassen and admitted b\ other European 
scholars, such as, Bufiler and Syh am 
Le\i,theHtter drawing our attention to 
the terms ‘LichchaM* ‘Lichchivi’ ‘Lich 
chaldu’ (acc to Jam books) and ‘Nichchui’ 
(acc to Manu) In Dr Fleet’s Gupta 
inscriptions w e meet w ith numerous tiUes, 
such as ‘Lichchatn dauhitra’ ‘Lichchat i 
kula ketubha,' 'Lichchat i kuHmndakara 
‘Lichchatikula kctuli’ and‘Lichcha\atah’, 
but all these begin with ‘Li’ and nc\cr with 
‘Ni’ The general form is ‘LichchaM ’ ‘Lich 
chi\n', which is found in the Bhitnn Pillar 
Inscnption of Skandagupta and m the 
spurious Gaia grant of Samudragupta, 
the form ‘Lichthakhi of the Jams, and 
‘Nichchui’ of Manu Samhita, are all 
a anants of the same name 

I do not understand how Ajatasatni’s 
attempt to exterminate the Lichchaaisof 
Ynisali can indicate that thej were a 
newlj settlnl people ^\c know ‘Yiru 
dhnkn or '\ini<lhaia* of Kosala cxtcrmin 
nted the Sak\ ns of Knpilav astu and that 
Ajntnsntni conijucrcd Kosaln Arc weto 
».upi*o<e therefon., that both*' Ko«;ala and 
the Suk\fi tcmtoncs uert new tettk 


ments ’ It has alread) been observed that 
the marriage of a Lichchaa i girl w ith Raj ^ 
Bimbisara could not possibh haie taken 
place if the people had not been old settlers 
of Vaisali It maj also be of interest here 
to note that Rhj s Dands, in his Buddhist 
India, p 259, refers to the pow er of we 
Lichcha\ is as far back as the 7th cen B C 
when thej successful!} wnthstood the 
attempt of might} Mahakosala to extend 
his suzeraint} o\ er them 

There l>emg no conclusn e e\ idence of the 
foreign origin of the Lichchans, it 
natural for us to assume that the} were an 
indigenous people The facts that Manu 
calls them Vratvas or degraded Kshatnya* 
for non observ ance of the ten principal 
Hindu Samskaras, and that Yaisali was 
the stronghold of the two non brahnihnical 
religions, Buddhism and Jaimsm, lead ns 
to believe that these people joined the re- 
actionar} movement against Brahmanism 
which set about in the 6tli cen BC and 
whose great exponents were Gautama 
Buddha and Mahavira 

According to Rhvs Davids (Budd 
India, p, 25), the Vajjians tonsisted of 
eight confederateclans, ofwhom the Lich 
chav 13 of Yaisali and the Videhans of 
Mithila were the most important Vaisah 
was tlie headquarters of this powerful 
confederaev and its name might have been 
derived from the word ‘Btsal’, meaning 
‘extensive’, or from tlie name o!f the Kmg 
Bisal, whose fort has been identified and 
and the place excavated b} Dr Bloch 
His cxcav ations hav e rev ealed three 
distinct strata of bnck structures , tlie 
uppermost belonging to the Muhammadan 
penod the second to the epoch of tlic 
Imjienal Guptas and the third to some 
♦ more remote date, probnbU the time of 
Buddha At the verv dawn of Indian 
histon v\ e catch a glimpse of Ynisah as a 
splendid cit} , the capital of the proud and 
and lordK LichChavis, which the} probabU 
occupied lifter subduing tfic original inhabi 
tants of the place, as, Prof Bliandarkar 
1ms pointed out, the name (con* 

quered place) indientes Ancient Vaisali 
vnjoicd a striking prosjicntv and wa® 
encoiu]) I'.wd bv a triple w.dl, each wall 
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berng^ a league off from the next There 
v-ere three gates v>rth ^^atch towers 
(Ekapannajataka.^ol I, p 504-,— ‘Tasmin 
hi kale vesabnagaram ga\utaga\utantare 
(lit trans — at a distance of a cow’s 
call)tihi palcarehipankkhittam tisuthanesa 
gopuratta,— laka^mttam parama sobhag 
gappattam’ Again in the Lomnhamsa 
Jataka \ol I, 389, we find the following 
passage — ‘Yesahjam twraam pakaranam 
antare Aicaranto’, etc ) According to Jam 
traditions Vaisah was made up of three 
distinct parts — Yatsali proper, Kundagama, 
\ aniagama (the birth place of Vardhimana 
Mabaiira, probabh identified with the 
modem ullage of Banna), besides the 
Kollaga suburb, now Kollua \ A 
Smith s article on ‘Vaisali ’ J R A S 1902, 
p 267) “It w as the onlj great at) ID all 
the temtones of the free clans w ho formed 
so important a factor m the soaal and 
political life of the 6th cent A D (Rhvs 
Davids’sBudd Ind , p 40) 

The Lichchaiis were Kshatn)as The) 
sent a messenger to the Mallas ofKnsi 
nagar to claim Buddha « relic on the 
ground that thei like the Blessed One 
belonged to the Kshatn) p. caste Though 
the) belonged to the «oIdier caste, 
thev ^did not neglect agncultwre and 
cornnKTce In the Atthakatha on 
Mahnpannibhanasutta we find the minis 
ter Yassakara in the counal of Ajatasatru 
saiing “Let the \ajjians go on with their 
agncultnra] and commercial concerns’’ 
During the reign of the Gupta kings Vaisah 
became a famous trade and business centre 
Ciai seals of Ghatotkicha Gupti bearing 
the w ords ‘Sn. Ghatotkacha guptasj a’ and 
of Dliruiadeii bearing the words 'Mahn 
rajadhir ya Sn Chandragupta patni Maha 
raja Sn Gobindagupta mat i Mahadexi 
,b^i.eb«tLcyca.vat«laJ; 
B.isirh along with about 700 otJier clai 
seals, mostlr of merchants and bankers 
(Dr Bloch'sExcaiations at Disarli AichS 

Ann R 1903 — p J07, pi xH ) The Lich 
cliavishaiebeen called beMauu a degraded 
caste, but on the contran, their rontem 
porar) people regarded them as high born 
and most rc8{Jectabk In the Suttapitak «. 
Jataka, kol 11, it is said that a barber's 
BOTi wishing to marrf a LichchaM girl fais 
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father rejiroaclieil him, as she was a high- 
l)om ladN, and so the match was im 
probable 

Theciti of Vaisali was acentreof educa- 
tion Cullakalinga Jataka, Vo! 3 p 1 
sais The Jain Sacchaka hied on in the 
same place at \aisali, studying the lore 
of the Lichchai is,’ and in the same Jataka 
wealso find that thei were all learned Qnd 
giien to argUTnents and disputations It 
also tells us that a male and a female Jain 
dicputant of \ aisab w ere mamed and their 
daughters became great logicians, whom 
Sanputra defeated in arguments with great 
difTiculti and conierted into Buddhism 
Angutta Nika) a fBK III) also records 
a learned discussion of a lerj high order 
between two lacbchaM pnnves and we find 
Its corroboration in Dhammapada also, 
which sajs that Buddha had a i err high 
spiritual conversation w ith the Lichchavts 
For holding religious and philosophical 
discussions, the Lichchayis erected the 
Kutagara hall (gabled pariUion) where 
Buddha gai e man) discourses to the people 

In mattirsof law and justice peoplewere 
guided bi a book called Paw eni puttakam, 
a book of precedents or usages It seems 
that other kingdoms also at that time fol 
lowed their own code of legal precedents 
In Tundda Jataka, Yol 3, p 292, we find 
the following passage— 

After the death of Binhmadatta king of 
Benares Bodhisattva caused n book ofjTrece- 
dents to be written and said By observing this 
book you should settle suits * 

About the morals of the Lichcharis 
lerv little is denniteli known In the 
Mahapanmbbana-sutta we find Ambapali, 
the wealthiest courtesan of Vaisali, paying 
respects to Buddha and inviting him to a 
meal before the Lichchans could approach 
bwB. ThR. ljnhria.yi.s. bae o. 

sum oftnone) for cancelling her mntation 
m their favour, but she would not agree to 
it ev en for all Yaisah Ambapah must hav e 
been an accomplished person and it seems 
from the w ealth and mental accomplishment 
of these courtesans that the) acquired a 
great influence in this period Tumour 
remarks (I AS B,\ol vii.p 092) that 
‘there appears also toliave been an office 
Conferred bv the rulers of ajji onafemale 
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designated the Nagarasobhim thananta 
\ an \\ Inch literalK signifies the chief ship 
of th** beauties of the tow n 

Considerable light has been throw non 
the constitution and practices of the Lith 
chains b\ the memorable words of Gautama 
Buddha With regard to them when Ajata 
satru sent a minister to him for bis advice 
In Mahapannibbana sutta chapters 4 and 
5 we find Buddha saving 

So long as tl e Vny ans hold full and frequent 
as«enihl es so long as tlie> Ine m umtv and 
concord so long as thc> act according to their 
ancient institi tions without enacting anything 
ne^\ or abrogating an^ thing already established 
so long ns thea honour their elders so long as no 
a\ omen or g rls belonging to theirclass are detain 
cd among them bj force or abduction so long as 
they honour the \ ay an shrines andoh«er\e their 
ancient rel gious rites sO long as tUej support 
and protect the Arhats— so long maj the vajui 
ans lie expected not to decline but to prosper ) 
The words vblnnlrim sannipata santu 
pat lb ihuK (full and frequent assemblies) 
be ir out the fact that these people had 
a republic m S) stem of go\ emment 
Tradition m the Tntakas sa\s ihat there 
were 7707 Iveheliaxi kings of \aisah 
each h wing his own \icero\ General 
and Treasurer In Kautih a s Artha 
sastr i Bk \I ehiip 1 p 455 the Ltch 
eh IMS hu\e Ijccn called trsrtrstl'raOftH (haa 
inj, the profession of kings)— ferr^fv^ 

u numl cr of other cl ms licing exnlwfW 
(haaing the jirofe*!Sion of arms ami 
industnes) The 1 jchchaai kin^s were 
culled gnimrnjans (republican heads) Ijcmg 
the chiefs of different kulas or small clans 
each lm\ mg ndcfmite jurisdiction and their 
‘abhi«cka or coronation took place after 
consecration with the water of a sacred 
tanknt^njsah The wife of Ilandhul i the 
commander in<hicf of Kosala whenpreg 
nant said to her hush md M\ Lord I 
di-sirc to go JO the t ink m the cit\ of 
\riisali bathe m it imil dnnk its sacrctl 
water which is used In kings for cere 
monml Ispnnkbng nt tlieir corcmitmn 
(lbldla«da Jatal a \ol t ji US) The 
f ill n«v.ml li of tl «r«c ^nnnrnjiis a\ is tht 
bi>.l c*l atill onl\ n t! c stati and dccidctl 
iillnmltcMn f cc nmior m K-cm 

Tic LKbila\a» wm: noted for their 


deaoted attachment to Gautama Buddha 
anti his religion Buddha, in his turn had 
also a speaal liking for these people 
Hearing of Buddha s sta^ at Ambapah s 
gro\e the Lichchavis of Vaisah dressed m 
magnifiaent attire started in carnages to 
jmiteBuddla Buddha seeing them ap- 
proaching from a distance said to In'* 
brethren 0 brethren let those of the 
brethren who ha\e neier seen the Tava 
tmsa gods gaze upon this compani of the 
Liclichai IS behold the company of the Lich 
cha\is e\cn as a companyoftheTaiatim®'! 
gods (M P S Chap 2 paralT )TheLich 

cha\is built a large iiumberof Buddhist tem 

pies at Vaisali w Inch w as a fa\ ounte pl'^^ 
of Buddha Buddha said (SB E 
XT p 24 ) How delightful a spot Ananda 
IS Vaisali the Udena chety a the Gotamakn 
cheti3a theSattambakachetua the Bahu 
pattachetwa the Sarandada chetija nnd 
the Chapala chetwa Buddha said to 
Ananda that when he was at Sarandada 
temple he himself taught the IichthaMS 
those conditions of welfare which if thej 
obsetaed the\ would prosper The Lich 
cliavis w ere much aggnei ccl at the death 
of Buddha which c\cnt it is said brought 
about their full ton\ersion and tliej aes 
troicd for e\cr all tlieir books of lieresN 
to show tlicir finn adherence to tlie true 
law (Asvaghoshas Life of Buddn Lng 
Trans p J70) Thc\ demanded and ol> 
tpincd from the Mnllas of Ivusmagara 
Vntli portion of Buddha s botU ns n relic 
-o^ er w hich tJjei erected i dngiba (mound) 
at\aisih Buddhist accounts s^^ that 
when Amndn w as going to \nisah to Icaic 
his bod\ then. King Ajntasatni followed 
him to the bank of the Ganges and request 
cd him not to depart and tlie Iichchaiis 
on tJieoUierbnnk came to welcome him 
In order to displease neither pnrt> he, m 
the \ery middle of the n\er consumed liis 
bodi in the course ofliis samadlii nnd the 
relics of hisbodi were scattered on both 
banks of the nicr and the Iichchn\is 
crcctnl n mound oicr their slnrc But 
alnmt a hundred i,cars after the Pan 
nirhan i of Buddha some lihikshiis Ik? 
tame htx in thtir obscnniKc <f the Bud 
dliist divriplman rules and nfcrctiecs arx 
found in thi Cullanigga of \ iiiai npitaka 
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'\t\d m Maha%nmsa \%h\ch indicate tliat 
the\ did not stnctlv follow tlic re^iiHbons 
of the Buddhist Church It wis they who 
M ere responsible for the first schian tn the 
Buddhist Church 1 iiown ns the Mahnsnin 
giti heresy when thej declared ten mdulgen 
ces as permissible and began, to practise 
them The result w as that a large num 
her of Lichchaia pnests were degraded bi 
w av of punishment 

\ai«ah was also a stronghold ol the 
Jams I ardhamana Mahaiira the founder 
of the Jama sect was a noble of Vaisali a 
memlier of the Nata clan of Kshitmas 
who dwelt in the suburb of KoHaga He 
also was highly respected as a reliijious 
teacher The Kalpasiitra telU us that on hts 
death there was a grand illumination it 
I aisah and its neighbourhood representing 
the Illumination of Soul due tohiste ch 
mgs But the relation lietween the two 
reh^iona Buddhism and Jamistn was far 
from cordial The following account is 
gneuinMahayagga Chap \I Sec 31 
^ ha the General m Ch «i of tfe Lchcham 
a dvipU of Ngaotla wassune m an 
assembly of th Town Hall of tlieLi hebans 
tie "poke of his lateation to ts Mtitba \auputta 
I 1 nt Bed w th Mahanra by Prof Buhler and 
Jacobi) who told him why should toh Siha 
who bclew luKinrarada (result of acuons) go 
to ns i the Samaoa Gautama who denes the 
result of actions’ But after attend nc anolber 
nsscmblr tl e man w nt to Buddha and became 
com erteil Then the hi-^anthas "prend a ruojour 
that tl e General had kille 1 a great os an I that 
Buddha hnme ng it took the tntat 

Raja Bimbisara of Magadlia strengthen 
ed bis position bi mam mg m the two 
powerful famil cs of Northern India the 
royal family of Kosala and the Lichchatis 
of \ni»ali The name of the Lichchayi 
maiden the «ccond (jueen of Birabisarn 
was according to the Jams ChcIIana the 
daughter of Chetakn a Ling of \ aisali but 
according to the Tibetan Dulra* her<iame 
waslasabi themeceof Gopala (RocLhiU a 
‘Lifi. of Buddha p 03) Uet sow Ajata 
sntni on his accession to the throne 
planned the conquest of the temtoiy of h» 
maternal grand father In the Nirarayali 
Sutra It IS related that king Clietnka when 
threatened bv Knnika a/ia« Ajatasatm 
with war c-illed tog>.thcr the eighteen 
confederate kings of K^a«i and Kosala the 


LiehchaMS and MaUakns to dendewhether 
tliei should satisfy Kumka s demands or 
go to war with him Ajatasatni built a 
fort at Patahputra and completed the” 
conquest of \ aisali in 3 years I\e find m 
the ^lahapartmbbana sutta Chap 4 that 
he bent on conquering the Yajjians sent his 
minister kassakara to Buddha who was 
residing m Gndhrakuta hill at Rajagnha 
toknow hisprcdilections in this matter Un 
derstandmg that tliey could notbe conquer 
ed till thej iiolated the conditions of wel 
fare the minister came back and informed 
hismasterthat the people could not be oier 
come m battle if he did not resort todiplo 
maev and break op their union The Attba 
kntlia giies the follow mg interesting de- 
tails a1>out the conquest of \ aisali — 

In orfrr to i »«oUe the all ance of the 
\ ajj an» the km^ a id h » mtn »ter h t upon a 
I hn The ti ti »tcr in the Council of tjata 
satru #I all sai Let the k ajj ans go on with 
tl eir agncnlturol m 1 commercial w ork and 
quit the counc 1 Tliereupon the king shall toy 
What dot* the Drahm n^nean by interd ctmg 
onr (tscuesoni regarlng the kajjans* The 
minster rd send some tribute to 11 e k "yjians 
and tie kitg will bring a charge Against the 
minster and cut off all his hair Tlvtncisheis 
tic person br whom tJ e ramparts and d tchei of 
the ki Capital were constneted and ns 
le k ois the strong and the weak the high 
and the lo \ parts of the Rigs fortifica 
tions I e w 11 tell the k ajjians that he will 
bt able to remoie any obstacle* tJie king can 
lay When this nil be accepted by the k ajians 
ihc k ng w 11 «av I t them con e 

The TO tv 'iter departed for k a sal ‘^me d d 
not want to rweivc h m others receircd h m on 
the ground that 1 c was so treated because he 
I ad a Irocated the r cause nnd he harmg been 
the Jud cial Mn«ter there became «o also at 
k a «al Then 1 e d samted them m the foUowang 
naaner He once asketl a I ichchan prince mys- 
tenouslr Do pcopi plo gh Ian I ’ another 
pniice who wa« there asked I m what he 
»a d and d \ not belieic the answer given and 
M» they quarrelled with each other Another 
tune the nimister asked a Lwilvchavi pnn« 
privately in th presence of another With 
what curry d d von eat vonr ncc ’ Th s ^so 
in a s TO lar manner brought about a d ssension 
bet Veen th two On another occasion he said 
to a Rh-bchan Are Touacoward? to another 
Are Tou n beggar ’ for he sa d that others 
had been call ng them *o Thus m course of 
Tears the Lnhchans were entirely disunited 

Tbenh requested the king to attack kaisali and 
andbeaccordngtTadeaDcedwithnlarge army 
The toe* o of kaisali was sounded bnt the people 
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disregnriled thec-iU ‘S'ljing, Let the rich and the 
\ nlnnt assemble we are beggars and cowards” 
The Vajjians again and again beat the tocsm 
but -every time w ithont effect Thus thew were 
easily conquered by Ajatasatru ’ 

There is mention of a Liclichaa i king and 
statesman, Sisunaga or Shsunaga, bj 
name, in the Mahabansa, the Atthakatha 
and the Malankaravattliu The last men 
tioned w ork says that he abandoned Raja 
gnha and made Vaisali the capital of hia 
empire It is difficult to sa\ how far the 
accounts about him are historicall\ true 
After Ajatasatru s conquest of Vaisab, 
nothing IS known definitelj about the Lich 
chavis of Vaisali till the reign of Chandra 
gupta I when they suddenly came into pro 
minence Chandragupta married a Lichcha 
1 1 princess, Kumara Debi about 308 A D , 
and it appears that the^ were \ erj influen 
cial at tins time and their pow er probably 
extended o\ er the imperial cit\ of Patali 
putra From the fact that Chandragupta 
subsequently assumed the loftj title of 
Moharajadhiraja,'*'that he struck gold coins 
in his owm name and those of his queen 
and the Lichchai is and that the title ‘Lich 
cIm^ i dnuhitras> a' became a permanent 
epithet for Samadragupta throughout his 
inscnptions, and also from the pnde which 
he took m the alliance w ith the Liclichavis, 
it can lie safeU concluded that tins union 
greatlj contributed to the grow th of the 
political influence of the Imperial Gupta 
dvnastj Six gold coins of Chandragupta 
1, all lieanng the image of the king and his 


LichcIiaM queen, ha^e been found and pr^ 
seiaed, one, in the Asiatic Societv of Bengal 
and the fiye others in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta* On the obverse side of one of 
these coins, we find the king weanng a 
tight coat, faang the queen His nght hand 
IS raised offering her a fiowei or jenel, 
his left arm rests on a spear On the 
margin of the com on the queen’s side is the 
legend ‘Kumara Debi and under the king s 
left arm is w ntten verticalh ‘Chandra 
Gupta’ in Brahmi characters On the 
re\ erse side is a goddess seated wath leg** 
dow n on a couchant lion w Inch hes on a 
lotus She holds a noose (pasa) m her 
nght hand and the cornucopia m her left 

On the nght hand side there is the legend 

‘Lichcha\ aj a ’ From this it appears that 
these were struck bj the joint authority ''of 
Chandragupta and the LichchaMS (V A 
Smith’s “Catalogue of coins m Ind 
Museum, Calcutta,' p 95) 

What subsequently happened to these 
people, is w rapped in obscurity 

Thus, thougli it js possible for us to 
build up a histoia , howeier fragmentan, 
oftheLichchaijs ofV'iisaJi, from the len 
scanty maternJs available, the\ hardlv 
cover their entire political career As late 
as about the middle of the 7th cent AD 
we find the Chinese traveller Ilieunt Sang 
recording Ymsah m rums, with a sparse 
population, without an\ of its ancient 
glory and grandeur 

Hnii CtrvNDRA Rai CnALDiioRi 


^\ AR ^\ORK or INDIANS IN BRITAIN 
Ih Mrs St NnLiLSiNr.H 


A I'TI R inort than four v cars of ile\ ot* 
etl sen ice in licbnlf of India’s fighting 
men the D istcm I-eaguc, composed 
of Indian ladies residing m Dntmn nnd 
their British fnetids, detnobihzctl tlic other 
day Tlie interest that tbev took in Indians 
on nclwe sen icc in I rnnet and Handers 
an«I otlicr thcatiTS of ^^n^, and in Indian 


prisoners m the hands of the Germans nnd 
Turks, nnd the work that they did to jn 
sure their comfort nnd to nUcvinte their 
suITtnngs destn c gratefully to be rcracm- 
licred 

The Pastem longue was formed in 
Octolwr, 1014-, shorth after the news came 
that Indians were on tlicir w ay to fight on 
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b\ the foe m Prince mlFKnder® Indnconti 
noes to be at the head of the o\er‘‘eas nn ts of 
the Erap re in respect of m 1 tarx effort 

So long as there at ere ant Indian soldiers 
m hospital in Britain Indian ladies the 
lines of Indians nho themsehes were not 
Indian and their Bntish fnends paid them 
frequent t isits tahing \\ ith them w arm do 
thing and delicacies made with their own 



hands Mrs M Gupta whoonij recentli 
returned to India was particulorh attive 
itithi« work ofmerci hhe wtism Bourne- 
mouth at the time the first contuigent ol 
w ounded Indian soldiers w as taken to the 
mihtarx hospitals at Netlev and Brocken 
hurst both near Bournemouth and began 
at once to make regular Msits to them 
talcin„ along with her delicacies madewath 
her own hands and other articles that the 
suffering heroes sjiecnllx asked herto suppli 
them As soon ns it became know n that she 
w as unofficially mothenng the wounded 
J.ndw.w rtsvsvsxe.” arJ Trf.xc.lsw reqsffffi -»rre 
showered upon her bi her fnends anil 
acquaintances to gn e to the men from India 
as an eiprcs<ion of Bnti«h gratitude for 
what the\ had done for the Empire For 
tmnx weeks Mrs Giq 1 1 tontiniieil to jicr 
form this gentle serswe and came to b«. 
looked upon ns the mother of all the w oun 
ded soldiers at these two hospitals 

Another Indian ladi who did a grunt 
deal person Ulx to make lift bearable to In 


dia s fighters w a'- Mrs Mnnalini Sen 
daughter in law of keshub Chunder Sen 
She made sweets and cooked Indian food 
not onh for the wounded soldiers but also 
for the soldiers and ofiicers who were 
allowed to Msit London on leaxe md enter 
tamed man\ of them at her own home 
Mrs Prak ish Singh wife of Sardar 
Bashashar Singh of Patial i w is in Eng 
land at that time and she and her husband 
nd other Sikhs w ho resided at the Bhuptn 
dr i Dharms da at 79 Sincl ur Road A\est 
Kensington s isited Netlev and Brocken 
hi rst and took ilong with them delicacies 
for the Indian p itients there and welcomed 
those who xisited the Dharmsala 1 
remember tliat on the occasion 1 1 tl e birth 
dax ofGiiru Gobind S ngli shorth after the 
war began a large j irti of Sikh soldiers 
\ere lirought to Lon Ion gixenan Indian 
feast at the Bhupendra Dharmsala In Mr 
Charles and the Ladi Cecelia Roberts and 
then taken to Cajton Hall to take part in 
the meetin^ th it had been organize in 



foodserxed at that banquet was prqiared 
br Mrs I’mkashS ngh her husband and her 
brothers Satnxani and \ikram Singh 
bardars Sant Singh Chliadilii bampuran 
Singh Teja Singh baroop S n^,!! and 
Gnrmukh bin^h and Thakur Jcs«rajsingh 
Seesodia who remained up the greater part 



War work or indiaxs in britai'J 


Sen ice, had not \et Ijeen sent to India to 
relieve a younger man for active service 
though Lt Col Bawa Juan Singh 

Lt Col (now Col )BhoHNauth, and Major 
(now Lt Col ) C K Bhakle, on leavein 
Bntain had gone, almost immediateh 
after the outbreak of war to report for 
dutv in India 



Lt Col Baker like ofBcers of the old 
armv, had had no experience of working 
with \oung volunteers who, m their 
enthusiasm for freedom s cause, had for the 
time being, put aside their pm att, work to 
render aid to the Hrapire menaced bv an 
aggressive Power As can be easiK 
imagined even now and again their was a 
clash between his ideas ofmihtarv disnplme 
and the Committee s conception of its 
pow ers and pnvnieges At one time matters 
drifted to such a pass that a high official of 
the India Office had to call, late in the even 
mg, upon Mr Gandhi who was h mg ill at 
No 60 Talbot Road As both possessed 
great gifts of tact and cammon«ense, they 
arrived at an amicable understanding 

Hardlv had the ocganiration of the 
Corps been completed and training begun 
when Its services were urgentlv required to 
render medical relief to Indians who had 
been woundeil on the Continent The first 
Indian contingent, it mav be remembered 
reached France on September 2G 1914, and 


the German supenontv m artillen, and 
other causes, combined to make the Indian 
casualty list extremely heavv 

Much of the work of canng for the 
Indian wounded fell upon the Indian voung 
men who had volunteered uncondition 
any Some of them served on the hospital 
ships that convened the wounded from 
trance to hospitals m Bntain Others 
Mted as doctors and orderlies in the Netlev 
hospital a wing of which was set apart 
for their c*ire and later at the hospitals and 
nursing homes established at Brockenhnrst 
Bnghton and Millord on sea 

How nobh the Indian communitv m the 
Lnited Kmgdom rose to the occasion ' Lt 
Col Kanta Prasad wath his long and 
honourable record and Mr M A Turkhad 
the Raj Kumar College 
(Kathiawar) flung their digmtv to the four 
wands and went to Vctlev to sene as 
orderlies Thev soon found themselves 
however m an nwkw ird position, and had 
to retire 



!,o great the need for 
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bnow 'hou^e and Dog sled 


tocarr\ supplies of food 'ind clothing a\ith 
him He can h\c off tl e Hnd and the sea 
and at tl e same time carr\ on h s explora 



Dr Srfn i^ononlDr U n Im D 


tions liissnrveMng and his other scientific 
obseia ations 

Stefansson IS tall young with well knit 
frame His 1 een but sampathetic e\es 
and open expression m\ate confiflchce 
Though 1 stnkmg w orld figure he is et 
tremeU sutiple modest and democratic m 
hiswaas B\ parentage he is nn Icelander 
l>\ birth a Canadian ai d b\ choice r^nd 
residence an American 

Stefansson w as cradle I m hardships 
When he entered the Um\ersit\ of Nortji 
Dakota he had onK about one hundred r^nd 
fifta rupees m liis pocket hut like otljer 
enterprising \mencan stu lents he canned 
nionea as fie secured* an cd'ucattCjn 
Strange to s i\ the future Arctic explo^-cr 
was evjielled from the Unuersita l)ecaij<w 
he was considered a a era mdejiendevit 
strong headed fellow When I heard thnt 
stora in North Dakota a short time ago j 
aa as not n bit sur]>nsed Great men in all 
climes and m all ages haaebeen considered 
rclicis anditistliea aaho aaillliaemhistoi^ 
the longest It is gratifaing lioaacaer to 
note that Stefansson found a more cQn 
genial atmosphere in the State Uniaersit^ 
of loaa a a\ here be graduated some sixteen 
a enr« ago 

This Cnnadmn \nicncan made his fir^t 
\cnturc into the trctic an lOOG but he 
iKxameknoaan totlc Western Hemisphcj^ 
ba his discoacrj of the aahitc I skimo^ 





■L\ HOUR WITH A WORLD-FAMOUS EXPLORER 


05 


of\ictona IsHnd in 1010 These blonde 
EsLiinos are supposed to be the descen 
dants of Scandinavian colonists of Green 
land Danng hts Kst expedition (1913 
19181 hich as fitted outbj the Cana 
dian government Stefansson brofce all 
ties nath avalization and huned himself 
in frozen wastes Seasoned explorers of 
the Arctic shook their heads wath misgir 
ing when no word was heard from Stefan^ 
son after a v ear had passwl I heart! him 
tell the other daj how he and his party 
of two were able to enst for so long a 
period 

Hisstoms indeed startling Great et 
plorers suchasPearj \ans"a and \mund 
sen believed it impossible to Ineio the c* 
treme northern 1 ititudes unless ample pro 
visions were earned to sustain Jif Con 
trarv to tins belief Stefansson started 
out with two companions onlv two sleds 
ateamofMx dogs and little or no sop 
plies of fuel and food The result of this 
amazing expedition has Iwen to revolu 
tionise the theory of polar exploration 
At no time danng the long months 
of isolation from the base of supplies did 
these three men run short of food Ordi 

nanly ’ said StefaflS«oti our party ate 
tw o sriuarc meals a dav but n hen vve were 
stormbound we ate as manv as half a 
dozen In the Arctic there are plentiful 
seals and polar liears and musk oxen The 
meat of the Arctic animals Aimisned food 
the skin of the fnf animals clothing 
while the bluhlier was used for cooking 
heating and lighting purposes Once when 
tliepartv could kill no game or catch no 
fish It had to In e for sev era! days on seal 
oil soaked up in tea leaves in ptarmigan 
I feathers or m canbon hair to give it 
substance 

The life of Stefansson a \iktng descen 
dant reads like the Norse saga tales but 
It IS not m} present purpose to recount his 
V anous hazardous exploits on the ice to 
tell how he traveled on dog sleds lived m 
snow hous« dressed in skyvs ate largely 
raw meat encountered frequent Winding 
snow storms with th“ temperature six^ 
degrees ^low zero or discovered man^ 
new lands in the polar region IIis achieve 
ments in the Arctic circle Iiavc been amplr 


recognized by the scientific bodies of the 
world These achievements have entitled 
him to rank with Captain Roald Araund 
sen Sir Envest Shackleton Admiral Robert 
E Pearv and Captain Scott as one of the 
greatest explorers of our generation MTiat 
interests me most just now islusview on 
the effects which the \\estem civilization 
has on the Esl imos thenatne inhabitants 
of \ixtic coasts 

The Arctic tribes actording to Dr Ste 
fansson have alwavs dwindled with swift 
ness when thev havecomcinto contact wnth 
Western civilization and adopted its cus 
toms ’\itJi civilization said he the 
Cakimos change their nomadic mode of hfe 
and in emulation of the vv hite man settle 
dow n in houses and liv e in one place This 
IS fata! to them As nomads there is some 
limit on the unsamtarj conditions of their 
dwellings but whenever they settle down 
pcrmancntlv conditions become unspeak 
able an 1 tuberculosis is one of the inevitable 
results And those who escape consump 
tion die of measles and small pox 

These people should lie protected ’ 
said the explorer from oar Western food 
clothes hon»es and diseases Ourwviliza 
fion cannot offer benefits in excess of evils 
to this race In fact oar cnolization \v ith 
all its blessings means decaj This is m 
deed verv interesting as it comes from a 
man who is not onlj a famous explorer and 
an ethnologist but a former theological 
student in the Ilarv ard Divinity School 

Commenting upon the opposition of Dc 
Stefansson to the spread of the Christian 
faith the Detroit /^ee Pass particularized 
In the past nussionanes in many 
places have too much lasisted upon changes 
in harmless customs In preaching Chns 
tuvmtj thej have often preached with it 
the necessitj for adopting their national or 
fiimilj ideas of comfort and housing Cin 
lization is not one of the essential Chnstian 
virtues and the road to sah ation can be 
traveled m a snow hut as well as in a 
wooden house In spite of our boasted 
altruism and high morality and huraam 
tananism there is a great deal of heart 
lessness m our attitude toward weaker 
peoples and w e hare no reason to assume 
that the white Eskimo will meet a happier 
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fate than the rubber gatherers of Central 
Africa and South America ’ 

“Ha^e the Eskimos anv morals^” I 
asked Dr Stefansson 


“Certainlj thev ha\e Eskimos are 
cheerful, self reliant, and admirable com 
panions The\ are people among whom 
^ ou maj possibH ha\ e enemies anti among 
whom you are sure to make fnends |>eople 
\ery much like lou and me, but with the 
social Mitues de\ eloped rather more higlilj 
than thev ha\e been among our own white 
people In a difficult struggle for existence 
under hard natural conditions thej ha\e 
acquired the ability to live together in 
peace and good wall Of course, their points 
of view are sometimes apt to be different 
from our owai Take this matter of dress 
It IS the Eskimo custom for men and 
w omen, whenei er the> enter their super 
heated dwellings to take off their coats 
and sit naked to the w aist The fact that 
the human form is essentmllj i ile and must 
be kept from sight is not known to the 
pnmitue Eskimo ’ 

Many of the Eskimos are now coniert 
ed to Chnstianita , but their tendenci is 
tode\elop a Chnstianiti all their own 
And cunou8l> enough, the«c Eskimos do 
not beheie that the White Chnstiamtj is 
in an) waj superior to their own Eskimo 
Chnstianitj ‘ Fundamentalh the Eski 
mos consider thcmsclics better men than 
we are In the matter of Chnsti mit\ 
the\ concede that we introduced it but 
the\ do not concede tint we know inoix 
about It than thci do , just as man\ 
Christians concede thatChnstiamti spread 
from Rome but do not concede that Rome 
IS now ada\s the highest nuthonti m rch 
gious matters " 


“A striking wni m which this shows U 
self,” continued btcfnnssoii ‘is in ‘the lie 
luf in sjwciaV reiclations. which come ih 
nctlj to the Eskimos and the belief m the 
n. birth of the S n lour among them Both 
m \lasKa ami in Green! md tlicrc liaie been 
him-e tliL toming of Chnstnniti , main cases 
of Imnmail itt Lomxntion and t» t lilrth of 
htr lUlcd saiaoura of the r tee In some 

tlic het that the thiU bom 


happened to be n female which was not 
according to the predictions ’ 

In his discussion Stefansson relied less 
upontheoiy than upon facts The weight 
of some of the evidence which he cited m 
support of his Mews was almost cnxshing, 
as for example, this story from his onn 
experience 

On one occasion a communita of Christ 
lanized Eskimos, who had been taught to 
refrain from w ork on Sundaa , w ent to the 
missionary and requested him to ask God 
tosee to it that the whales came on week 
dajs onl), and not on Sundaas To the 
Eskimos this w as not at all a strange 
request to make, because thej remembered 
that some of the shamans, medicine men 
had been pow erful enough to bring on 
whales when they wanted to Thereupon 
when the mission ar\ explained that it was 
beyondhis power to control the movements 
of whales the Eskimos became dissatisfied 
with his teachings compared him to avveak 
inefficient shaman, and wrote to the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbj tennn 
Church, m New York, to hav e him dismiss 
ed * Wc don't want this sort of missio 
narv, who cannot control the winds and 
tides, and help us m whaling, * w as the ^st 
of their complaint The native opposition 
totlie missionary was so strong that he 
vvab promptlv recalled bv the Board of 
Home Missions • 

‘‘Aren’t the Eskimos superstitious ’ ’ _ 

Stefansson looked at me for a second and 
then said after a deliberate thought* 

Let us first of all define a superstitious 
person A man is usuallv superstitious w hen 
he docs not behev e just exactlj as vv e do 

n’t that so ’ Granted that from our ow n 
pomt of a lew , w Inch mav not alvv av s be 
infallible, the Eskimos are superstitious, 
vet the remedies we provide through the 
mi‘*sionancs for the cure of Eskimo supers 
titions are far worse than the disease 
itself 

The world renowned traveler and scient 
ist IS firm in his belief that the native 
religion of n countiy is better than a 
foreign Mohammedamsm of Arabi i 
Confucianism of China, Shintoism of Japan, 
llmdnism of India, Chnstmnitv of Europe 
and America, Shamanism ofGrct.nIand and 
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ideal o5 Ide which is enibadied in the teachings ol oar 
sages, his remarks would ha\e been perfectlj lo 
point Th« Essays of this learned Judge should serae 
as an eie-op'ner to persons who, without any know- 
ledge of Ind an life and conditions, ha\e presumed to 
criticise our character and morality It should ser\e 
also as an eye opener to many an Indian who has no 
conception of the great lessons wnich arc capable of 
enabling India to influence world thought although m 
material p osp=rit\ it has lagged behind manyof them 
This Nolume of Essays should be studied caielully by 
ever\ Indian who aspires to lead the people and to 
mould the aspirations of his country men 


A Lesson from China. 

The Hon Justice Sir John Woodroffe, m 
the course of an article in the Apnl numlier 
of the /ndran jPeuen', quotes the following 
passages from Mr A E Graham’s recently 
published \ olitme called “Pencil Speakings 
from Peking” 

"And because they [the Chinese] built on the only 
foundation that neiergiies way, spmtuil rectitude, 
their race persisted as a lumg entity through all the 
disintegrating influence of political disasters, foreign 
conquests and periodic lassitude (or more than 
twenty centuries It is only to-day that the Chinese 
mind IS troubled watering, beginning lo wonder 
whether the old tree whose toots plunge inte 
so immeasuribtc a past whose branches iia\o 
giicn shelter and nourishment to such countless 
generations, should not be cut down to make room for 
the plants and the weeds imported from abroad 
Ana some of the weeds nre of n particubrly rank 
species, like the conceit of the Americanized Mudents 
who seriously tifistake their little wicks of foreign 
taught knowledge for n great light by winch Ihc 
destinies of i whole empire should be teguhicd 
When -one hears n specimen of Uepublicin Young 
China in creaky \c11ow boots illflUing tweed', and an 
intolerable cap, Tnipudcnlly whistling and crackings 
d rty riding crop in the rctnple of 1\ ung fu tsze, ihc 
very hall ^erc Utnperors used lo worship w^om m 
the purity of early dawn one begins to fear that the 
death knell has rung even to Chinese vitality 

' She succeeded She had trained het pa1i»oli«m 
into a force that tranimutcd internal jealousies into 
joyful rivalries sluggishness into energy fear of 
personal loss or danger mlo a passion for self sacrifice 
buch a sp rit is invincible No Power or combination 
of Powers can in the long run subugatc a people 
determined not to be conquered resolved to fort^o -ill 
happ ness except the supreme one of independence, 
lo suffer all losses except that of loyalty lo its own 
* jdcals *■ 

Then follows a fine passage 
■Hut nalriotism IS a subtU. quality Ustap-ioot is 
ptide, which needs to be W bv the sell reliance 
flowing from consciousness of actual or from faith in 
potential greatness. It is neither (tom the isrescnt. 
fiom the tmmcdi.tc future that tic Chm^c can 

... .0 ,1 p... 


for paliiotic effort, a cettam promise of the glories 
of a future It depends on the men of to-day not to 
render impassible of fulfilment Of foreign enlighten- 
ment they must lake only that ivhtch reaU^ tsm 
hghtenment, not a craving for noielty, an illusory 
gainm monetary profit, a wrere change fron 
supersttlton to another 

Sir John Woodroffe concludes "with the 
follow ing remarks of his ow n — • 

Met! who arc running here and there after 
‘new thing, clothing themselves unawares watn 
garments which arc already out of mode to those who 
are learning the new (and yet in some respects hour 
ancient '1 moral fashions This is not a counsel to 
rest to day just where we were yesterdav This is 
never possible and sometimes not desirable It is a 
counsel not to throw away what is good with that 
vhtch calls (oc supersession, and above all not to lose 
that independent self which alone can assimilate what 
IS of worth in others Mr Grantham has felt the 
necessity of saying this as regards China Much of 
what he say s will find its application in this country 
[India] to-day 


Wb&l the World Wants To day. 

The Ceylon Economist (of Jafiba) for 
Apnl 1019-opens\Mth an article under the 
abo\ecaption jii the course of which the 
wnter \ery nghtK obser\es 

The World of Today wonts the ready man, the man 
who ^ study and training has kept himself prepared 
and efficient Nothing can slop the man vvl o is equip- 
ped for the race of 1 fe with knowledge and earnest 
nc>s, and will power, and an unswerving resolution nl 
ways to do right It is not enough that a man should 
have knowledge , character is even more than intellect 
Mistakes nTising from defective intelligence will gene- 
rilly admit of being rectified those which are doc to 
defects of chiracter an. more often irremediable All 
through life, that k true A man must keep abreast 
of the advancing tide of knowledge, and must peer into* 
the future vviih a sound appreciation of the past imagi- 
nation and experience, industry and concentration 
patience and judgment must come together m the 
successful life 1 ut with them all, and above them all 
must come the finer things— the things that make the 
difference between the men who leave ihewor'dno 
belter than they found it, and the men whose spirits 
haunt for ever the eternal shores of Time 
Then the a\ nter proceeds 

Tlie World no more requires the man who lives 

and feeds on the glorious past of his race and trades 
on vt Ahundred years ago a Lttle boy was playing in 
a l.«ndon «qu.are He was nobody in particuhr, 
and had no gates open to him that were not open to 
other boys such as nc Ilut be grew up fired with a 
great amb lion, and he stood for 1 arliamcnt aga nst a 
man who boasted of his family, and his estates, and 
}is ancestor^, and said very little of himself 'lie 
stood on his ancestors' itvvassaidof him, and when 
hrt rival rose lo speak (ronrthe huvlings^he shout was 
*\\haa da you -land on t» *1 stand tn mv head he 
•aid nml h v head m^dc him r» me Mn ternfOreH 
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“ .c -S£' r:'?F“- 

tt'is-r' >.t“',''“' “-'r "sr'.'„c; ■"yXT,gsi':,'K 


jtnl into finished 


.ik S^"„S Ti;s jdT" E”™"' 

^ balance of trade m h„ 'T'J'T® ‘•coping th? 

^and by scelng^bat 


10U ai., m, noining bj h 

'« as much ashamed of bad nork 

and bid language ‘-t- baU„„ ot”tradeTn'her fai'ou * ’"V*" 

«pcc,allj those ~mme?^Vm/ustM“Vt*'’S’"“''"'^^^ 
.ntianpy digest cierj- word ,n tlicaboie Itwc^s.^rs 


ciiiuiig uitm, to rca<l, mark am 
inwardly digest cierj- word in tlicaboie 
extracts, for thev are, indeed, of immense 
lalue to one and all 

The Future of the Indian Trade. 

In the May number of.The Hindustan 
^ei/en, of Allahabad, Mr M M Ananta 
Row w rites — 


It of 


»«™SoTrs,rsSf;rr°r 

connnmeanilindusto- Th;'”"-*“ •'»*. 

viaj for ratsioK the couotrr to «‘f “° 

a cnilised mtioii ' scale of 

In the •"‘I ff'= Trade 

tame .rsne of n,„J.,„,, 
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Re\ /en , Mr S A Pande, m v , i-L u , 
A\ rites an interesting article under tbe 
abo^ e caption \\ Inch is ell w orth the 
senous consideration of onr countr\men 
The Avriter says — 

Free trade has been the policy of the Go\ernment 
of India for all practical purposes since lonq inspite 
of the intense demand for protection on the part of 
those v>ho are entitled to a considerable attention 

Mr Pande condudes Ins thoughtful 
article wnth the follott mg obsert ations 

■The Goiernment also should be more actively 
sympathetic than it has been hitherto it should note 
that m the long run the interests of the people and 
the interests of the Government are identical Tree 
trade has not been a blessing as is given out U is 
not true that the introduction of Protection u-ould 
perpetuate the inefficiency of Indian mdustr es Asa 
matter of fact they have never been inefficient 


I et the people press the point of protection on 
attention of Gov ernment but if it prov es disincline^ 
hear, let the people themselves do all that 1 es in t 
power to establish various industries r 

parts of India and then work independently ® 
Government We uant industrial leaders ) 
The present u riter u ill uTite separately on that subJ'C 
The present writer has a belief that much can 

^ne b 3 the people themselves tf they work in ud’ 

The writer thinks the real protection to the Inj* 
industries can be granted by the people themse ' 
for IS It not possible for people to purchase 
possible Indian made goods in place of fo^'^ 
commodities I think Government will 
protection then why depend on it ? People 
what is in their power to do These are the les. 
of Self Government Will the readers theiet^ 

make it a point to organire bodies to encourag^' , 

Indian industries bj purchasing only Indian gt® 
whenever possible ? 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Depths of Ignorance 

The New Sttitesajnn (of London) writes 
IcNORAvcs IS at times an amusine quality One 
got a certain pleasure the other day from finding m 
one CpI the aftcinootv papers a paiagraph headed 
«W as at the Black Hole of Calcutta ’ w h ch announced 
that 1 bergeant Roberts who d ed last week it Addles- 
town assisted to fetch out the victims from the Black 
Hole at Calcutta ’ One positively rejoiced the follow 
iTig morn ng when a leading daily paper added a p nch 
of corroborative detail to the story and declared that 
the gallant *old er was in his seventeenth year at the 
time of I IS famous rescue cxplo t It is not that the 
blunder IS an unusual one At least three Englsh 
men out of four we fancy have a ha/y notion that the 
tragedy of the Black Hole was one of the me dents of 
the Inu an Mut nv When the jubilee (as the Ddiljf 
Te/egray/i called it ) of the Indan Mutny was cele- 
brated a few years ago an Fnglsh peer made a 
speech in which he look it lor granted that the incident 
oUhe Bhck Hole was only fifii years old instead of 
happening as It d d in 17^(1 Ibis we think gives a 
fair enough measure of the general ignorance of the 
facts of h story hvery schoolboy knows said 
Macaulay in I s most Iim< us scntimcc who imprisoned 
Montexuma and who strangled Atahualpa ’ Tvery 
‘cl eolbov as any examiner can tell you knows 
nothing of the sort Tlie schoolboy wlo had even 
I eard of Atahualpi would be regarded w th awe by 
h V Itiendi and reVat ons as one predest ned to i great 
career The ord nary sclioolboy U nVs himself lucky 
I he can temember sow«h ng about Atfrrd and the 
luns and Harold and tic arrow and wletlcr it was 
HenryMlI who had ‘ * wives or I Unry M w 1 q lad 


cghl His taste m historcal events is simple 
asks IS to be quite sure ol such things as iha^ 
Battle of Hastings and Warren Hastings d d not 0^^“ 
in the same century 

Where j^orance is bliss it is foll> to be 
w isc ’ 


Barbers " 

The following extracts are from tbe 
STtvirdav Review — 

W HEN we talked of W igs the other day, wc 
we m ght find something to say of barbers And 
have as you will see , 

Oarba from barba a bread W hat a title for 
man who chiefly lives by shaving * Adam says trad 
wajre a beard The kings of Pers a plaited theirs v'U” 
golden thread and the Winged Bulls of Assyria 
but tvTJcs of those kings The Chinese are a sha^" 
people the Lgyplians were the same But the Maho- 
metans arc bearded and Saladins son, Turkish hi» 
lorians tell us, wept for fear when he saw the sha'on 
envoys of the Crusaders. The world is, and 
has been, divided into shavers and bearded 1 J 
rawws oyster shell rarors in prehistoric tombs , th ” 
of them shudder and acknowledge the omnipotence 
of the great goddess \ anity , . 

II c grovtc'l benefactor of barbers in the worm * 
history IS Alexander He who shaved h mself ® 
preserve his youth shaved his army to prevent 
enemy seiring the f beards Me set a fashion 
was followed bv every Clrcck fed l>c.afd wagger 
citipre jl lovoplcrs'Lj profess on alone cxcej 
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hst Lord Bciconsfield spealving nearly half n The \\ riter concludes — 
centurj n-o Ins lea on recortUhese memorable But after nil these art details The csseflti^ 

\\ords No Minister in this comitrj will do his to bear in mind is that b3 continuing" the 

dut> ssKoneglectsanj andc%tr> opporUmt> of Cabinet ^\ith its clmnged siS“ 

constructing as much as possible our Colonial P, „ ,, c eliall secure ^ 

Empire and of responding to those distant Eaccotne m v.lncU all parts of the 

simpathies ^^hcll nn% btcomc the source of Tmpirc Imc an equaUoice and an eqnaUote a 
incalculable strength an I happiness m this land actuated bj one purpose alone, the rccog 

Coutramngtlic%\nterobser%es — "‘t*®** recognition, ofthen 

,, , ® , nnitaple of Empire 

If the Empire is to remain an Erapir*. there ,, , nn.^a. us 

must be a sjstcni o'" common defense and jomt This iS all tcr\ good \\hatst 
control of foreign polic\ Thesewere the aiews most, !ioa\ ever, ill this connection ts t 

enunciated bj the late Mr I orster when he there IS not a single hne in this long article 
fotlmlrf the Impernl Icdcrtt.on Letgne ttitji nnnted pages refemng to 

Lora Roseocn as ms cluel uentenant as far back t» «ff.eietntice 

aslssi So com .seel tt IS Mr rorstcrorthe Ind.-t and its people, as if the assists 
necessitj of Lmpire federation that he went so rendered bj this country during tue 
far as to saj that it no such organization were count for nothing — not to speak of O'* 
brought into being self government would end haain" ana a oice in the administration 
in separation Happilv that view hns not mate- ® „ ofTo.rc f^n if not those of the 

riahzed But the iact remains that if we fail to ow n aha rs c% en if not those o 

get closer together we run the risk of drifting Empire of a\hich India forms su 
farther apart Federation has been the mutual important and conspicuous a part 
residt of free institutions m Canada Australia 
and South Africa It rests with the present 

generation to extend the pnnciple of federal unity “The Good •Fellow/' 

throughout the length and brvaclth of the UntisU a j. j. r * ii,«Co#ur 

Empire The following extract is from the iatwr 


generation to extend the pnnciple of Kderal unity “The Good •Fellow/' 

throughout the length and brvaclth of the UntisU a j. j. r * ii,«Co#ur 

Empire The following extract is from the iatwr 

' dy J?e;;eu of London 

e con inues There is no good equn aleiit ui Fnglish for 

As regards organization for common defense, French phrase The Sham Good Fellow suggests 
considerable adv ance has been made since Mr somehow a fraudulent member of an Aiici**' 
Forsters time Following on the inquiry b\ Order besides the word fellow had a bad 
Roj al Commission into the defease of British ami has still a dubious meaning 
possessions and commerce abroad came the Worth males the man and want of it the 


Forster s time Following on tlic inquiry b\ 
Rojal Commission into the defease of British 
possessions and commerce abroad came the 


Colonial Conference of 1887 when representa fellow shows that m Pope s time fellovt meant 
tires from the outer portions of the Empire w ere a scoundrel Low Le Tans Bonliommt (the 
invited for the first time to discuss matters of sham good fellow ) is b> no means a scoundrel 
imperial defense with the statesmen of the he is merely a man with a loud laugh nwarm 
Motherland At that date the av ailable force of manner and a cold heart He is very popular 
active militia in the Dominion oF Canada that is to say has hundreds of acquauitances 
together with the permanent corps amounted to tio friends With a sleeple^is x igilance over lus 

37 000 men the total armed strength in the ownadvancemenfmhfe hemterestshimselfhugely 
Australasian colonies w as 34 000 men wliilem m the affairs of other people provided thev can 
the Cape and Natal the trained forces numbered be ofus“to him In his unguarded moments he 
5 500 and 1 500 respectively Comparing the savs I have no use for So and-So but quid iv 
position thcnwiththenunibersofoverseatroops repents on refecting that nearly every man or 
engaged in the present war we get an insight woman ma> help or hurt him So that the faux 
into the true inwardness of the late Lord Knuts bonhomme has at least one good quality he is 
fords observation that in each case there was a not a backbiter on the cbntraia he finds mdis 
large reserve that could be drawn upon m case criminate praise which costs him nothing often 
of need The great Imperial Army ra the field brings him a dinner and max get him an office 
to day otters a splendid contradiction to the For the world of the govemuig class is quite a 
sentiment expressed by the late Mr Bright at small whispering gallerv^roimdwhich praise and 
Birmingham in 1885 that the idea w ludicrous abu-^e echo nuicklv— a fact which men with sar 
t lat the British Empire should form one counto castic tongues never will remember The busi 
one interest one ujidiv ided mterest for the ness of other people becomes the busmess of the 
° I And at the same tnnepro faux bonhomme m order that he maj talk to 

1 -,./,! eonfirniation of Joseph Chamber them about it Ifvonare a companj director, 

English he XV lU read the report and congratulate von on 
to shoulder tliedividend If you are a member of Parliament 

jo„ ™ tt,ese.<ljy, of d-.j,tT-.p 


jours is the only sencible speech he has read 



Ri:\IE\\S AND NOTICFS OP BOOKS 


Th<^e ire the hamiles® «r>me noullsa^ the 
pli-“»«ant operaiif>n« of tlie fauT bonlioinine 
Bat he has some horrid tricks lie practises an 
odioas ftmdiant^ of address \fler a fct* 
Jnoaths or exen weeks (ifjoaare rerj import 
ant) acquaintance, he calls you Cj yonr Chns 
turn name whwb hi. has fearaed from \Vhos 
^Yho ’ or Kellej He calls eierybodx George 


or llam- or cieii liv some pet mnic Ike 
•Piingcr 

.Gootl fellows such as these also nbont 
in this country more or loss m til commit 
mties 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Esgusr 

J IVDIA’s ttiVriNAVCE AKD PoSTUaB 
PaosLEUs Ay t G Kale, V--1 Pfofts%or of 
History nad Ecooodjics Fer^sson CoUege 
Poona 

Mr Kale’a books are always timely Here 
for instance isanseful little publication of some 
ISOpages epitomising the nnaneial operations 
of the Goxemment of India danag the nar 
The nltimate effects of many of these measures 
espe«all> those affecting the country s currency 
policy, emnot yet be fore«een nndasa mle Mr 
Kale contents hwnself with n statement and 
exposition of the xanoue timnciil makeshifts 
which the Goxenwnent of ludii found it«eK 
called npon to adopt m this country and in 
Cngland, to tide oxer the dit^cuU years of tbe 
war and the problems of reconstruction aitsing 
out ofthecessation ofhostilitte^ It is only oo 
rare occasions as in reviewing Sir Uillnm 
Meyer sdnancnl adreinistratiaii that he allows 
himself the hbcrti to criticise Goiemraents 
hnancial policy The sacrifices mide India tn 
the canse of the Empire during tbe cntnal days 
of the w ar receive the author s beariy approval 
but like other patnotK Indians he is pained to 
see those sacrifices often made light of by the 
enemies of Indian freedom \ full description of 
the great extent and comprehensive character 
of these sacrifices vrUl be found in Chapters 11 
III and I\ of the book The pecuniary confn 
bntions of India do not natniaUv bear com 
panson with the sacrifices made by Engtandm 
the same direction It is obvious that a country 
which con raise by taxation alone a revenue of 
more than f lOOO mil in a single year wilbont 
doing any injury to her future resources is in an 
incomparably better position to make sudi 
sacrifices than a country which is put to the 
greatest straits to raise a revenue of cmly 
riOCr mil a year and that from a popnlation 
approximately six times the number 

One of the most interesting and at tbe same 
time troublesome experiences connected with 
wartime finance in India has been theunnsnal 
nse m the value of silver— a n'e quite nniqiie in 
10 


the history of the white metal m recent tinier— 
which has had the nnexpected effect of converting 
the rupee flt a single stvoWe from a token into a 
standard coin This resnit had not been fore* 
seen bv the people xesponsiW for the establish- 
ment of gold-excbange standard in India and it 
has come as a great shock to tbe Government, 
leading to the practical breakdown of the 
^stem MTiether the nltimate solution of the 
difficulty w ill be found in an extensive circulation 
ofgold coins ond notes (thus reverting tempo 
ranli to a kind of bimetallism) m a permanent 
raisuig of tbe exchange value of tbe rupee or in a 
rednciion of its standard weight and tenets (as 
has been suggested by some nnpractical people) 
or simple b\ Uttmg things alone cannot w said 
until the Cnrrenci Commission which has been 
reeentK appointcvl to advise the «;«TetaT> of 
State in this matter has submitte I its reconi 
mendattons 

Tbe get up of the book is attractive anl the 
strle ease A certam amount of repetition is 
nnaeoidable in the treatment of such a subject 

2 The State lab the Child, by Tl Clarke 
IfoM Tbe Aew CommonweaHA Books Senes 
No 4 Publishers Afessrs Headley Bros 
X,(d London Pnee 2s net 


What 13 the riddle of the child s mmd ? Does 
the working of the mental processes m the 
child follow the same general lints as in adult 
men and women whose rational faculties are 
folly developed i It must be said to the credit of 
the hnmnaitannn and. reforming tendencies ^ 
the modem age that it has tried to find asolnlion 
to these puzzling questions and ba«e the 
and traiaing dt 'lnc cn’ifa upon the knnWi^f^’’ 
thus attained Smee the day, early m tfi» i oFif 
cenCnn when at the instance of S r p 
PCel the First Factorv Act was passed 
Bntish Parhament for the amehorafioT, 
condition of child labour m facto^° 
mterest la tbe welfare of the peoples 

flagged and today he is umvcrsally 
amongst civilised nations as tb- hie 

asset^ the state whose 

g.honldbethestate^^“;^^P^j 
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?uitl'iiice^ ‘^“Tdop mto^^^’SefS^Ind^ programme iS arranged under four broad 

cituen ot the state The hn^i ^ headings called figuratirely the Four Pillars of 

M«(„rs.ft..ste™=I.™reH„Uh,Edue. 

rel ed on to tmn him from h « /.*■ The Democratic Control of Industry , 

probl-m bnstl»s \Yith difficulties The Re\ olution jn National Fmance (the 

probably differ even more ->!«., children system of taxation being so regulated that it 

th ir outlook upoS Tife than ^MII yield *ill the necessary avenue to the Goveni 

people and no uniform mntiTOQ uP ment arithout encroaching on the presenbed 

evohed But the author s long exp-nemre"^” 'lational Mmimumbtandard of Life of any family 


evoked n„* ° V'“ be 

ra?i.strat7,n n ^°"S exp-nena ns a 

magistrate m a juienile court and the close and 


continuous attention he Surplus Wealth for the Common Good 

fits him to und rtake such a studv ^nnd The Labour Party s policy towards India and 
result IS an cmmentK humane and oractieni other parts of the British Empire and towards 
nana»book whch will be helpfiil not onlv tft foreign countries has a peculiar interest today 
magistrates of juvenile courts and to nennl<> following excerpts on the subject arc 

engaged or interested m child welfare wort taken from the published Draft Report of the 

nut also to parents wishing to obtain nn ^orU First as regards the government of 

intimate ins ght into the life of their children different parts of the Empire the Labour Party 

The Aiasop Lvuoor bvtha Rt a *i ‘s our of the gradual extension of fall sell 

Hend rsoa V P Pubhsh‘rs every where With regard to that 

Dfos Ltd Price Is net Messrs Hendlev great Commonwealth of all races ml colours 

This Ittle book of some 100 naiT-, "bgions 'ind all degrees of civilisation tliat 

psn ofont ot the ahles? lAdm of ""i the Report 

Lohour Forty was published e^^k'^^.? ^“e'y stands for its maintenance 

(when the author nas stiU a memhlr and its progressne development on the lines of 

British Cab net) to hmdle pcLksTnte^ Local Autonomy and Home Role All Ronnd’ 

aimsandKlealsofthePartj n?d to the fullest respect for the rights of each people 

supporters of the need of reSrsnm. ^ whatcrer its colour to all the Democratic Self 

broader bass if it " as to mf-t u 1 Go'enunent of which it is capable and to the 
requirements of the time IfLahonV Vi proceeds of its oiwi toil upon the resouiees of 

Its part la ereatiag the new orde? of s!2 .*i ^ its own territonal home and the cloeest poisihU 

sajsthe author ft must adders ri^operatioii among all the sanous members of 

task of transforming .troJlSl orSLj'i!^' 'ssrot'-t”) "Ot nn Empire in 

from 1 federation of socirties into ? ifaHl^S !' u s’”'' ^ Britannic Alliance The 

popular parly rooted in the life of the demo ?T“PO‘hy iMth the eiis 

enc) and denriug Its princmli ami iVj oofl tuig schemes of Imperial Federation We hare 

from the new poht,cal^cSo”sJ«3 Kd/r "‘9 

th-oM conditions he continues thenoDcalof so far ns thc<;e imply the subtec 

the party w IS limited It Ins secraJd^^ Imperial UgisH^^^^ 

though It net cnctiially was a class mrtr hke roercire power (including dangerous facilities for 
•myohr It was regarded ns llwoartr^im Imperial .aral.onand for enfowed 

manual wagerarners seeling femedj, (bf Pi'",?? "n""’ '“her of the er.stmg Self 
therown matennl gnenuccs TI™mS„„" pO'eming Dominions whose autonomy would 
hem on w e atr told resled iipo i a too nm?ow ."''rchy uw aded or of tile Umteil Kingdom 
eoneeplioiof Laboir Th? Laboim rTrii Is Pl'’,!/’''.?’'”'! H'moeral.c Selfeleielopnient 
ofl s', l‘ " P,'"''' “"’'r jrodueers whose!, Sow rSm '''""Prred or of India nnd Ihe 
rii 11 the neccss tics of dependencies which would thereby ruu 

tL^V ^ human Uwtenel^ «r' farther exploited for the benefit 

Therefore there IS nothing to ofn \\h,teEmnre But ,t bele%csmthe 

other brain wo?ke™ SnZ, partiapation oftlie dilLrcnt parts of the Empire 
joimm the park from ««» the formulation ofneommon nolicv in matters 

i.on !!f s pHnsfor the rwon.ir. the interests of all What we look 

}u’° 'mlerf, 11 (Kmucratie JSiwrfn, •'"'•'he Report bisijes a constant 

«ns are “cl firth '""^"•’."'“'"'“"“I'eSelfGoiernnient of erciy 

"ono’i'j"' Them eSae? tS I".'' °f'he Bnlann.c Vlhance nn I esism.ally m 
, , , . *** " a* Other spl ere< nfi r. n.ssi .t. ^ ** o conti luous pirticiDatioii of the 

Keeoa.tr jrtmn ? A ^’**be Draft Rrnim oJ .Vli fi if *be most conf den 

drawn S fSw 

^ ‘-“hour r,ccnt TC tie “"d lmpcnal Affairs are concerned . and 

<• the nnmml nisemblr of an Impcnal Cottnnl 
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r«prt:*;sntnv ^onstitwenl* of tin. Bnianim. 
AUianc^. and all patties in their Local Legt^ 
tnres nljich should discuss all matters of 
common interest but only in order to make 
recommendations for the simultaneous considers 
tion of the various niitonomous local legi^tnres 
of vihat should increasinglr tnhe the constitu 
ttonalform of an AUianee of tree Nttions 

The labour Party a poUcj towards foreign 
countnes is also actuated by ^uite disinterested 
inotnes Without d siring in any naj to 
premdicc the pon er prestige or freedom of action 
of other nations it nouWYike to see all countries 
oCthe wotl Ijoin together in a League of Nations 
whose decisions would be equally binding upon 
all This IS what the Report says As regards 
oar relations to foreign coontne* wc disavow 
and disclaim any desire or intention to du 
possess or to impoTensh anv other State or 
Vatwn We seek nowerease of territory We 
disclaim all idea of ecoaonne war We our 
selves object to nil Protective Tanfla but ne 
hold that each nation must be left free to do 
what It thinks best for its own economic derc 
lomment •without thought of Kijunng others 
Vfe would put Ml end to the oil entaoslemeats 
ami mjstincations of Secret D plomacy and the 
fonnation of Leagues against Leagues Ue staod 
for the imrsedate establishment actually as a 
part of the Treat) of Peace with which the 
preseat war will ead of a Caiversal Leagueor 
Society of Nations a Sapervational autbontv 
tvith an Internttional High Court to try all 
justifiable issues between cations anlotema 
ttonal Legislature to enact such common laws 
as can be mutual!) aereed upon and an lotema 
tioiuU Council of Mediation to endeavour to 
settle without ultimate conflict even those 
disputes avhieh ore not justiciable We- would 
have all the nations of the world most solemnly 
undertake andpiomiseto make a common cause 
agairtst aujooe of them that broke away from 
this fundamental agreement 

Though the vision of these great ideals seems 
to have been partlj lost *i"ht of ui the first 

flush of victory over a powerful and overbearing 
enetuv it is not perhaps too quixotic to hope 
that in some notverj remote future tbcywill 
fully assert tliemsehcsaod the time will come 
when to quote the beautiful bne* of the jioet 
with which the book begins 

These things «hail be ' a loftier race 
Than ere the w orld hath known shall ii*e 
With flame of freedom m their sou!« 

Vnd Ight of know ledge in their eves 
They shall be gentl^ brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood but dare 
\n that m-iv plant i lan s lordsli p firm 
On earth and fire and «ea and air 
‘ Nation w ilh nation lard w th land 
In armed shall 1 ve ns comrades free 
In every heart and brain shall tbrob 
The pulse of one fraternity 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 
And mightier mus c fill the skies 
And every life shall be as long 
When all the earth is Farad se 

P Banerjee 

M K. Gvxom a i /nrf jn Fifriof »i So Hk 
ifr ca 6j Josebh J Doie Ba[’l st Mm tier /ohinnes 
*/ rg hrtt Ind a EJilion P b! sled by CA Nalesan 
a f Co ilajroi Pfi I04 Price Pe t 

Mr Gandhi whether one sees or not eye to 
eye with him everything he does or says js 
uuqnestio lably an extraordinary man and an 
unallowed Mtrrot of a high order and n book 
recording his doings and sayings cannot but 
therefore be of h gh interest to the readers of 
Our public events 

^ssws byT Lah! KtnPiIUt BA Pr ied at 
He Srtd! ara Print tig Hoist Trivandram jgsS 
Pp 

This well pnuted book contains 17 essays on 
diverse subjects all s»f them more or less interest 
mg to the ^neral reader 

SiveiT Are TfiK Lsts of ADvfssttv by V S 
*>0 Ju P ibttsi td by Sol le t i' Co Madras 
This IS a small brochure of 68 pages but all 
the same it is written in a fascmatiog style oad 
manner 

TiieStcRET OF tovE ‘■•n^\■tt~~P^^bUsAeihy 
0 1 Vtttana Prtss Vau/unn Pp 64 

This pamphlet coatams a discrete and nice 
lollecttoo of sayings and writings of eminent 
inen^sages and samis writers and nuthor* — 
on tbc subjects indicated by its name 

MSUORiNRUU OV A UsiVXRSITV fOR KVRODA-— 
by P ^uAiirfn Pr»/fi«p Hindi l/mtersisy ef 
btnarts Pp ip 

There IS already a Imiversity in Mysore 
and It IS but meet that it should be in con 
templation to found one in Baroda another 
of our progressive Indian States It is only 
reasonable and therefore highly desirable that 
an Indian State under such an enhghtened ad 
miuistration as that of the Gaekw ad conta n 
iiig an area of some 8 000 square miles and a j o- 
pniation of more than 2 000 000 w ith a revenue 
exceeding a couple of croreiof mpees per annum 
and a hgher percentage of literacy among tt« 
people than even that obtain ng among the 
pOfKilation of British India should possess in all 
respects a fiiUv equipped buiversity of its own 
so that in all matters of essential fnagress of 
Its people itroaynghtlv lx considered as self 
cootaiued On what 1 nes this proposed 
I n vertity should be eslaM shed and how 
should its nffa rs be conducted art set forth m 
detail in this brochure After dwelling on the 
vanoas points that are essential in eoodBctme 
the aBiirs of a trulv efficient Oaivers ty Mr 
Se^adn. -wh le laying stress 00 the soma] side 
of uoiveTs ty me says 

‘U Lniver-ity Ufe » to be real nad play 
an active part m the development of the 
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numerous social and cultural quahtiei*^ thit 
go to make up the character of the perfect 
gentleman, there must be energetic and organised 
attention pa’d to all the numerous details calcu- 
lated to foster them m the college In the a\ erage 
Indian college to-da}, the actnitj that there 
maj be in the direction of students’ soaeties 
and kindred matters, is often spasmodic, depen- 
ding for its initiation and existence on a parti- 
cular set of students — small m numbecr-and 
collapsing with their departure, to need later 
revival under a similar fortuitous concourse of 
circumstances Such a state of thmgs must be 
put an end to in the proposed Uni\ ersit> scheme, 
oy pro\nding for a Unnersitj Union with meet- 
ing, recreation and reading rooms and allow lOg 
the concern to be managed bj the students 
themselves mcidentallyaffordingthem elementary 
lessons in self go\ emment w hicn w ill stand them 
in good stead, when entering on the more serious 
rcspottsibilities ofhfe Di«cussmg this aspect of 
University life, the Right Hon'ble Mr A J 
Balfour went so far as to sa), Tor mt own 
part there is nothing of which I am more clearh 
convtnced than that no Universitj can be descri- 
bed as properlj equipped winch merely consists 
of an adequate professoriate, adequate lecture 
rooms, and adequate scientific apparatus which 
onl> satisfy the needs, exacting though thei are 
of modem education Something more than 
thnt « required if that Uniicrsitj is to do all 
that it 18 capable of doing for the edncation of 
the > oung men of this countrj , and that sonie- 
thme is proiided b> the Union I know, speak- 
ing from mi own experience, it is our contem- 
poraries who make our most useful entice, it IS 
e\cu our conteniporanes who make our most 
instnicliie teachers and a Umiersit) life which 
conMSt« onl> of the relation between the 
teachers and the tnught, between professors 
nnd «liidcnt^ is hut half a Uniicr<itj life 
The other Inll consists of the intei\our«c between 
the stiulenls thcmecl\c« the dm to-di> common 
life, the dnj-to-ilay mterchingc ol ideas, of 
fnend<hiiis ofcommaitnrj upon men and thmgv 
nnd ot tire great problems which tlie openmg 
world iinturnllj suggests to the joung Some 
of the words m the latter part of the extract 
would «ccm to suggest a slight exaggeration of 
the ndinntnges of social life in the Umicrsiti, 
but Indian Colleges arc vet n long waj liehlnd 
taking adequate advantage of such societies nml 
\\c should «ec more in them with kindred things, 
of gatherings where students mai jiohl 

Debate n bam! 

Of TOuthful friends on inind and art , 

And lalxiur nnd the changing mart, 

And all the framework of the land 


T! ere nre otlicr detmU too, like the nmngc 
tnenl of social gatherings common dinner*, Ol 
iVivs dav* reotntions thentnenU etr.theer 
MmrnRrmetu nf w>„vh withm limit* Ought 
K »ixun!lv enjomed cm U,e authorUfc* V tli 
CoUrv «nd the t.'nuersu> Op,>onmutie« for th 


healthy development of the social impulse she* 
also be furnished to the youths by the , 

tion of Social Service Leagues and other , 

tioos The organisation of Unnersitv Co 
tive Store should haa e similar educational va , ’ 
apart from its immediate material advantage 

Mr Seshadn's suggestions are well 
serious study to those of our educated coim ^ 
men who are interested in University a& 
whether m British India or in the Indian Star 
R MUKtKjEA 

Bengali .. 

JiBls (Life) Bj Btrendrakumar Datta, 

B L, cloth bound, bp 2gr PneeBs 1-14-0 
Messrs Gtinidas Chaiterjee Sons 201, Corn^^ 
Street, Calcutta, 

This IS our author s second appearance before 
public His first novel Fraheltka was very ^^'.gnt 
ably reviewed in this magazine and the 
\olume fully sustains the reputation he has 
achieved We are glad to find that the 
ga\e of a bright literary career as a writer and 
of original and independent views on all 
which are beginning to agitate the bosom of 
mobile, decrepit society making its dry 
more mstinct with life, has, in the volume 
advanced decidedly a step nearer fulfilment. - ^ 
questions we refer to are those which we often ' 
oiscussed, in one form or other, in our leading j 
monthlies like the Prabasi, the Sahuj Patra, 
the Bhoratt, requiring a new orientation of thou? ! 
a fresh outlook on life, and a critical attitude in 
to ancient customs and authorities There is bttw 
a plot, properly so called m the story, lovers of*"' 
sensational, wno are not happy unless they rec®*'* 
strong nervous thrills, will find very little of excitcn'*^"* 
m this simple talc but those who are satisfied 
a calm ana equable flow of the nerve-current, will 
It sufficiently interesting, with a variety of eharaef®” 
Ixith male and female, brought into strong relief, 
the light and shade cardully distributed over 

uant observations, and quiet rural scenes full of s)””*. 
pathetic touches natural and human, the effect 
all which IS heightened by a graceful style, simple 
impressive 

These qualities ire happily not so unconii"®" 
among the y ounger generation of Bengali WTiters a’, ® 
give the book any special distinction, or to call for 
readers particular attention, which wc ate anx>°“? 
to benicak on Its behalf The real merit of the 
lies elsewhere Not all our novelists arc 
some pose to be so, by wewmg a third hind recha^S^ 
of our ancient philosophies into their novels 
emphasising Incir ‘wholesome moral tone, 
claim to lead society back from its prespnt 
degenerate and chaotic cond tion to the good old d^' 
of the Sanitina Dharmi by^op ous .illusions to 
and Ja]qavalkya, and by drawing pictures ol i(^ 
husbands ind wivTs and of sweet domestic felicity 
which cich knows nnd keeps Ins place, nnd the m®*] 
remote they are from rnllty the better they are 
posed to be These writers, owing totheunhmr^ 
drafts which they make on the glories of our anTf^J"* 
Indian civil ration, p.ts> for patriotic and their bo^ 
command a ready sale In no oilier civi 1 i*ed ceu'*”'^ 
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IS this kmd of intellectual s{a> ery to ancient lorms and 
traditions considered as a sure passport to literary 
success Elsewhere thought is not on a 

narrow sectarian or religious basis, wntings with a 
strong denominational bias are treated as outside the 

t ale of national literature and do not hod mention m 
lerary histones except nhere they rise to the letel, 
say, of Bunj-an s Pilgrim’s Progress or PascaFs 
Pr>ir«er-~but as It should be, on its own merits, the 
thinking mmd showing itself as free, iind mcnsioned, 
and competent to treat of rnen and things with strut 
fidelity to the laws of nature, psychology, and kgir. 
coloured, of course, by depth of insight and lenowleoge 
as well as by charm of style, which give the writer 
hispeculiar distinction But git'en the prerequisites 
we na\e named, the writer may be as bofd as he likes, 
and society, instead of judging him amiss, will seek 
out the fruitful thoughts and suggestions in his writ 
mgs, and thank him for them ft is from such a 
standpoint that the author of the book under review 
should be judged, and if we do so, we shall find that 
though sonve of his ideas raise a big splash in the 

S cid wafers of Hindu 'oeiety it is one which is 
Jly needed in its present stagnant condition in order 
to set that healthy current in motion which has long 
since departed from its midst, carrying all, or nearly 
all, the healing properties of the iife-giving fluid hot 
India at the present day stands in this respect exactly 
where Russia stood in I Sd}, when Turgenev wrote his 
Fttbers and Cbildren The following dialogue in 
which Qaaarov, the hero of the story, who, according to 
Mr. Edward Garnett, “stands for flumanity awakened 
from century-old superstitions and Iho long dragging 
oppressive vearn of tradition", takes the leading part, 
ta equalty applicable to present Indian condtians 
•We do not accept any authorities ‘At the present 
time, negation IS the most beneficial of aQ* ‘Bat one 
' must construct loo, you know*. Thais not our bnsi 
ness now The ground wants clearing first' Soresh, 
the hero of the book under notice, IS the prototype of 
Baearov. <Inhis aggressively protestant atPtode to- 
wards all shams, he touches in places George Eliot’s 
frhji /iol/,aod Rabindranath’s Cora with which Fehs 
Holt has so much in common, and also Sandip, the 
Neitrschean hero of Rabindranath's The Heme and 
the M'orUl To- Ncitrsche, the Christian virtues of 
pitiencc, meekness, humility, long-suffering resigns- 
tion, and the like, indicate a low de«ee of vitality 
claracterisfic of slave-moral cy The VS’est a gtcsi. 
not by following, but by practically repudiating it 
1 he 'elevation oribelype man' is the aim of Jvertxsche 
and be holds that the worst kindol spiritual weakness 
IS the weakness of will, and that this wrD to power, 
and not the w ill to liv e. is the motive forte tX bfe. So 
he proposes a Iransvaluation of all Misting values, 
and this IS also what oof hero Suresh does. There » 
much in the teaching of \tvekananda which is akin 
tothat of Neiuscheat his best and with which, wu 
feel, cor author cannot but be m hearty .^palhy 
The Ute workl-war has served to reveal tje dangerous 
dements in .Veiltsches tcachinsrs, bu! if any country 
his insistence on manly self-reliance. fiTe-«piritedness, 
mtellettual bravery" and courage to face enpfeasant 
and disconcerting truths are most urgently required to 
redress the balance of civilisation, it u pre<mineiitly 
Inda.wherecven asingle thought, remotely suggest 
mg a deviation from the pessimistic, wotid weary, 
peace-regarding yet fi*siparous soviat standard *et up 


by the hoary sages of antiquity, drops on us like a 
b^bstiett and » promptly ejected from the four corn- 
ers of our smug little mental cage so irretnei-ably fixed 
m rts ancirtit sceVet The Montagu Chelmsford Re- 
port on constifutiot’al Reforms rightly says that ‘ the 
placid, pathetic contentment of the masses is not the 
sml on which Indian nationhood will grow, and that m 
deliberately disturbing it we are worWng for her high- 
est good ’ If this be true m the field of politics, it is 
still more so in regard to the crying social evils which 
hamper ouc tmion and pcogtess and make a thorough- 
ly successful political reconstruction so difficult to 
achieve If at times out author seems to be loo dog 
matic and Konoclavtic it should be remembered that 
It l» from the efforts of such patriotic writers and think- 
ers, who have the courage of their convictions and do 
not hesitateto state their conclusions in clear, unam- 
biguous language, and not from senliraetifal admirets 
of the lut imal culture with their too nicdy balanced a 
sense of the bold of past traditions on future evolutioa, 
that progress 1$ hkelv to come While the admirers 
of the past muse and poetise and ate lost m the mares 
of their search after the true genius of the race, its 
evolutionaty tendencies, its cultural affinities and 
eharacieristic spiritual excellences, the blood, which is 
well nigh froaen m our veins by thousands of years of 
blind adherence to the sta/us ; no, loudly calls for some 
strong wcH-directed galvanic shocks which will set up 
tlie cuculation revive our animation and recall tts to 
life This vs the aim of the author, and this, we 
heve. gives the name to his book A society la what 
the men and wximen composing It make it too much 
emphasis on (he doettme of neted ly, past tradition, 
the slow process of evolution, and the necessity of 
gradual assimilation, may be lequTcd m the case of a 
go-ahead people who are not afraid of makins 
ihebotdeit expetnnents. but they are entirely out 
of ptace among a people like ourselves, who are 
scandalised by slightest innovation in thought and 
practice To those who are not scared by ^ylight, 
whose hearts feel for the under-dog and revolt against 
brutal inequalities and yearn for all round progress, 
and whose minds are captivated by the vi<ionofa 
greilandglorious future for their sacred mother-land 
of India a book of thi, type is asa balmy brecre. 
refreshing and health giving enriching our thoughts 
and stimubtmg us to noble endeavour It is for 
this reason that vie would distinguish it from the 
generality of commonplace flengali novels which 
flood the wirket. have their brief season, and ate 
forgotten The lessons the author has to preach do 
not. it vs true, evolve themselves without conscious 
effort vnit of the natural denouinent of the story , that, 
however, IS the ehaiacHtistic of the hig^«t art, and 
hecooies next best, for his reflections are embod.ed 
in dialogoev which are skilfully interwoven with the 
story and lit m with the characters in whose mouths 
they are put The quotation from Montaigne m the 
title-page seems to indicate that the^uthor expects 
•a fit audience, though few,’ but »e believe we are 
right «t thinking that the book will have a more 
perntaivent value than that which we are apt to attach 

tothewajoritycfworkscf fiction whichsee the leht 
jrfdn moureoimtry. -To appreciate a werkof this 
kind we be Wgely free (tom total prejudices, 

and we shall be all the better prepared for it bv 
possessing a general -working knowledge of the 
main eurreirts of world thought But thi« equipment 
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we leel sure is not too much to expect of readers of 
the J5/oif<r i Ret e-a! 

The author s agnostic creed is not the outcome of 
cheap cyn c sm but is palpably the result of deep 
sympathy w th the m sery of suffering spec ally m 
tbs unhappy land of ours It rem nds us of Tenny 
son s 1 nes 

There 1 ves more fa th n honest doubt 
Bel eve me than m half the creeds 

A Critical Hindu 


Gujarati 


Mahatma Gandhi ni Vichar Shrashti 

bi M2lhuradas Tnkamjt 
printed at the Eonihay Vathhao Press Bombay 
Cloth bound With i lustrahom Pp 41$ Price 
Rs s 12 0 (/p/p) 

The ideas and idenls of Mihatma Gandhi have 
been focussed in this bool \\ hich is \ collection 
of his speeches and wntiigs tn English H ndi 
Mar-itlu and Gujarati So far as wc knou this 
IS the first collection of its 1 ind and the educa 
tive and instructne influence that the subject 
matter of the collection is hkelj to exert over 
those who are nnacquainted with an> other 
language except Gujarati is so great tl at tliat 
in itself IS a sufficient reason for according a 
warm ncicome to it Tlie subjects have wen 
selected w ith great care and the translation does 
credit to the translator ^Ye trust the bool 
xvould be read bx each and tier> natnt of 
Gnjarat 

Mmari Vis Virtao (xtix^ by 

Keshaxpra ad Chhctalal Desai B A £,L B pub~ 
It hed by Rama > garam G Trxpalht pri ited at the 
Bhagiodava Printing Press Ahnedabad Cloth 
bound JIiM Ulustraltons Pp 30S Pnet Rs 
so-o (1919) 

\s its name implies this is a collection of 
twenty stories written bv “the author at xnrious 
times and published in different inagaiines 
Their model is the short stones ippcarmg in 
Engli«h monthlies like the Strand and Lomlo i 
\f/igaztr c The) fulfil the functions of short 
stones 111 every wax ind tlirougho it the whole 
book there is not a single di 11 page T)ic cir 
cumstnnees on xxhich they are bi^cd typfy or 
rather represent the present times xnd hence 
there is no diffculty xxhatexer in appreciating 
the worth and the intcllgciice of the xxriter 
Mthough it lacks U e innate Knack of thelinmo- 
nst the situations painted by him are not 
without d stinet interest Tlie stones ccrtamlx 
fumnli delightful reading 


Xni.)4i> Kaxva M*i opiniii ( vnpT 
««1 niT-r-») Par/ M tdted h Jlianchand 
''a\ir<han 3 Jhavtrt Bomhar Printed at the 
Diir nt /ubiUt Prtn/I g Pres Ahnedabad 
CUth bound Pp 4So Pr ee Pe o ti o iryiS) 
This IS the sixth book (pearl) of the •ene* 


mat gurated by the Devchand Gnlabchaiul Tnist 
for the publication of old Jam texts It com 
pnses three large poems Ropchand Kuni ar Ros 
Nala Damayanti Ra® and Shn Shatrunjaya 
Uddhar Ras There js a x ery \x ell xxTitten intro 
duetton b\ Mr Dcrasan xxho«e efforts in the 
direction of resuscitating old texts are xxdl 
Inoxxn Th"re IS also a life of the poet Naya 
Sunder by Mr M D Desai xxhich furnishes a 
lot of information about his xx ork and times 
The first Ras is devoted to the ingenuity xwtn 
which women when so minded carrv their 
pomts m the face of great difficulties 


Marathi 

SnRiKRisriXA Charita by Rio Bnbadat C 1 

I a/rfj a If 1 LLB pubhbhed by Clutr’isbala 
Press Poona Pp \Ifl’Sr320-¥4 PnCe Rupee 1 

Tliere is hardly any xx nter in tlie Marathi 
speal mg world xxlio is more competent to 
narrate the life-story of Shnkrishna than Rao 
Bahadur C A kaidva xvhose mastery over 
Sanskrit Literature and specially oxer the txxo 
great epics is niirix ailed The one feature of 
this book that distinguishes it from others of 
Its 1 ind IS that the storx is told almost m the 
immitable laiiginge of the Purana< Different 
parts of Shnknshna s life and the absorbiniT 
incidents nnd tihecdotes xxith winch it nhounda 
arc found eenttered in various Purana« eg 
Mnhabb irat Bhagaxat Harixamsh \Ir 
Vaidya has gathered these sc ittered threads 
and xxoxen them into an exquisitely beautiful 
story In Nlarathi it is difficult to find a more 
compact and at the sametime comprehensive 
biography than th s It is well proportioned 
and xxcllxxntten Generally such books deal 
With one aspect only of that divine life and they 
merely swana with descriptions of miracles 
This XX ork of Mr Vaidya is to a great extent 
free from these flaw s The book as it comes from 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject xx ill 
be xxamily received by the Marathi knowing 
public A chapter embo ly ing the translation ol 
Bhagaxvadgita xerse by verse m xxhich the 
teachings of Shnl nshna are enshnned forms 
pirtofthebook A short masterly introduction 
in magmfi cut language full of si hlime thought 
adonis the book tn informing appendix 
lescnbing the times in xxhich §hriknblini lived 
IS a \al inblc addition to the work The diary 
of Slinknshuj p 111 and tfic comparntiie 
age-- of Shnknaliiia ml \rjun on p 3 \ppendix 

II will r wal to the reader the object with 
xxln h tic book is presented to the public 
Accarnev of Btntcmciit of facts marks cx cry page 
ofit Mnny^ifTerfrom Mr t atdya in fixing the 
nge of Sliriknxlina and on other points also but 
xxe xeiiiurc to say there will be no difference of 
opinion in according a place of honour to this 
hoox among all the biographies ofShnknshna 
in Marathi The book Is well printed and 
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t^on T T'v \g of tl t poor vltprc<‘»cd '\ 0 ' 
opprc^^e 1 pre'sided on the occns on TJie Report 
is indeed highh interesting nnd oiir readers will 
do well to procure for tliemsehes a copv cncli to 
be had for the price ofSannisat thefolloAMPg 
offices of this Mission — 

F'C Mission Office ChamiRd Girgaiim Bombay 
670 Taboot St Camp Pooiin 
hear Post Office Old Hsbli 
Pnnchpaoli Nagpur Citj 
142 Narayen Pillai Street Bnn 
galore Cantonment 

(15) Is IT Self Go\ prkmext ’ bw Prasanva 
dan M Desai printed at the Commercial Press 
Botnbav Th s pamphlet disci s«es in detail the 
inanagenie t of municipal affairs in India which 


the author holds and he nghtlv does so are fni" 
from self goaerning *' „ 
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(17) SopFLEMEaT to the above 
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A LETTER FROM ROMAIN ROLEA'ID TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The followang letter has been sent bi the great 
rrench author Roma n Rolland to the pact 
Rabindranatli Tagore 

/CERTAIN free spints who feel tlic nee<l 
of standing out against the almost 
ttmversal oppression and senitnde 
of tie inteUect have conceised the project 
of tins Declaration of Independence of the 
Spirit —a cop\ of which 1 enclose 

Vi ouhi N ow gi\ c us the honour of uniting 
jour own name with ours’ It appear* to 
me that our ideas are not out of bar 
Tjjtjfta 'TiW-V. aWAWS. Via V.'vsa. 'NlwaAs ve- 
ceived the consent of Henn Barbusse of 
Paul Signac the painter of Dr Frcdenk 
van Fedcn of Prof Georg Fn Nicolai of 
Hcnn \an iler \elde ofStcfanZwag and 
w e expect the consent of Dertr ind Russell 
Selma I agerlof Upton Sinclair Benedetto 
Croce and others We think of collecting 
at first three or four sigmtoncs for each 
countn — if possible one writer one 
saiant one artist,— and tiien piiblisli tlie 
Declaration making thenppealchieflvto the 
intellevtu'il elite of all nations If aou can 
reenut for us some names in India Japan 
and Chinn I should be \cn much obliged 
1 could w ish that henceforth the inlell^ of 
\sia might take a more and more definite 
part in the m uufestation of the thought of 
luropc Ma dream will K that one dm 


wemai see the union of these two 
spheres of the Spirit and I admire vou tot 
ha\ang contributed tow ards tins more 
anj one else Allow me to tell ton in tfon 
elusion how dear to us are lourwasdoffl 
and tour art and accept i praN the 
expression of m\ profound simpathj 

Romain Rolland 
P S — I li a\ e allow ed m\ self to Ia\ stress 
on certain passages of j oTir lecture of 191G 
at Tol } o in one of inj articles published 
during the War lam sending it to you 
under separate cox er w ith the request that 
vou \\ ill pardon the imperfection of the 
French translation I enclose with it n 
little pamphlet dedicated to one of our old 
philosophers of turojie who has exercised 
a great attraction oxer m\ thought And 
whom perhaps X oil will loxC also — rmp^— 
docles of Agrigcntum 

DLCI ARATION 01 INDEPENDENCF 
01 THE SPIRIT 

Fellow w orkers of the Spirit comrades 
scattered throughout the xxorld and sepnr 
ateil from one niiother for lix c > ears bj the 
armies the censorship and the nations 
^ApAged m XX ar, we address our appeal to 
you nt this hour — w hen the burners are 
falling dow n and the frontiers arc openmg 
again — to re-establish our brotherhood 
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of union but anew union more firm nnd 
secure than tint w hich w hs established 
before 

The war has thrOTOi oar ranks into 
disorder The greater number of the intel 
lectuals hare placed their knowledge their 
art, their reason at the service of the 
governments A\e do not wish to accuse 
mr one' or to tnake aft\ personal reproach 
AVe know the weakness of individual souls 
and the elemental force of the great collect 
ive currents All of a sudden the latter 
has swept awaj the former because noth 
mg had been foreseen in time to offer resis 
tance Mav thw experience at least sene 
ns m good steaif^or the future 

And first of all let us fulh realise the 
disasters which hate resulted from the 
almost complete abdication of the intellect 
of the world and its \olontarr enslaiement 
to the forces let loose The thinkers nnd 
artists had added a scourge which has tor 
mented Europe in bodv and sool an loca) 
culabletolume of poisonous hatred Thei 
have searched eierv arsenal of their know 
ledge their imagination their anaeot and 
modem precedents histoncal saentific 
logical poetical forhatc Thci haie lab 
cured to deston understanding and love 
between man and man In doing this thev 
baied:sfiguredanddeba«cdThonght whose 
ambassadors thev were The\ have made 
Her the instrument of the pas«ions and 
without Icnowang it perhaps the weajion 
of the selfi«h interests of a political orsociaJ 
parti a state a counln or a class Thev 
now emerge from this sarage conflict —in 
which all nations both victors and vanqni 
shed have been consumed bruised inipov 
enshetl and in their heart of hearts how 
everlittje the\ acknowledge it ashamed 
and humiliated at their consummate foUi 
and Thought entangled in their struggles 
emerges wath tliem ruined and fallen 

Up ’ X^t us "let the Spint free from the«e 
entanglements from the«c humiliating 
alliances from these hidden slaveries* The 
Spirit IS the servant of none It is we who 
are servants of the Spirit Me have no other 
master Me are made to cam to protect 
Its life to rallv round it all men who have 
gone nstrai Our part our duty is to 
’‘keep n fixed point to show forth the 
11 


polo star in the midst of the turbulence of 
the passions in the night Among these 
passions of pride and mutual destruction 
we make no selection we reject tliem all 
We serve Truth alone Truth that ts free and 
fcoatterless wathout confines wathout pre- 
judice of race or caste Certainly we do 
not exempt ourselves from. Humanity It 
13 {or Humanitv we labour but for Hu 
maPitv w hole and entire A\ e do not know 
peoples we know the People unique uni 
verbal the People w hich suffers and strug- 
gles which falls Jo nse again which ad 
aancesalwaas over the rough road drench 
ed wath its own sweat and blood the 
People of all mankind and equally our 
brothers And it is in order that they with 
us should gam the consciousness of this 
brotberhoc^ that we raise up over their 
blind conflict the Arch of Alliance of the 
Free Spine one and manifold eternal 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE SREPU 
TO ROMALN HOLLAND 

The follow let! « was ««« ifl reply bribe 
Poet Robmdranath Tagore to Ni Roma n 
Rolliind — 

MTieo my mind was steeped in the 
gloom of the thought that the lesson of 
the late wav had bero lost and that people 
wervtningto perpetuate their hatred and 
anger into jbe same organised menace for 
the world which threatened themselres 
With disaster vonr letter came and cheered 
me watb its message of hope The truths 
that^iveos have alwavs been uttered by 
the few and rejected by the many and 
have tnumpbed through their failures It 
IS enough for me to know that the higher 
conscience of Europe has been able to assert 
itself in one of her choicest spirits through 
theusjH clamours of passionate politics, 
and A sAadl't hastva tw •easept. -vovia \nv\ta 
tion to join the ranks of those free souls 
who in Europe have conceived the project 
of a Declaration of Independence of the 
^int Kindly accept rav thanks for the 
nohk words with wbreh you have intro 
duced the French Translation of the pas 
sages from mv Message to Japan invour 
pamphlet 1 hope to l>e exeu'^ for pub- 
Itshi^ in one of our Magazines an English 
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rendering of the same, as well as jonr on “Nationnlism” which contains my 
letter to me with the Declaration.* 1 have Japanese addresses and some more lectures 
asked mv publisher to send you my hook on the spme subject.” 


NOTES 


Wisdom from China, 

The worth of the ancient civilisation of 
China is pro\ed, among other things, by 
the wTutings of her sages, which arc store- 
houses of wnsdom Lao-tsze, the reputed 
author of the Tao Teh Kwg, was bom 
about 604 B C The World and the New 
Dispensation has been gi\ ing some extracts 
from n translation of this work of liis 
which are pnceless for their insight and 
wisdom Some of them are given below 
To harmonise freat enemies 
We must possess that which fat surpasses enmit> 

We must be able to be at peace 
In order to beactiie m Lo\e 


That is why the self controlled man holds the left- 
hand portion of the contract, but does not insist upon 
the other man producing his portion 

He who IS virtuous may rule by a contract, 

He whose \irtue is within ma> rule b^ destroying it. 
To gosern a kingdom, use righteousness, • 

To conduct a war, use strategy 
To be a true world ruler, be occupied with Inner l-ifc 

How do 1 know that this is so ? 

By this — 

The more restrictive the laws, 
the poorer the people 
The more machinery used, 

the more trouble m a kingdom 
The nore cle\er and skilful the people, 

the more do they make artincial things 
The more the laws ^re in evidence, 

the more do thieves and robbers abound 


That is why the self-controlled man says — 

If I att from Inner Life 

the people will become transformed in themselves 
It I love stillness 

the people will become righteous in themsdves 
H I am occupied with Inner Life 

'"'1 become enriched in themsdves. 

If I love the Inner Life 

the people will become purem themselves 


if the government is from the heart 

the people w ill be richer and richer. 
H the government is full of restrictions 
the people will be poorer and poorer. 


Where troops dwell, there grow ihorns and bner: 
After great wars, there follow bad years. 

He who loves, bears fruit unceasingly, 

He does not dare to congucr by strength. 

He bears fruit, but not with assertiveness, 

He bears fruit, but not with boastfulness, 

He bears fruit, but not with meanness. 

He be.irs fruit, but not to obtain it for himself, 

He bears fruit, but not to shew his strength. 

If a great kingdom only desires to unify and 

nourish men, • ' 

If a small kingdom only desires to enter m and 
sene men, , > 

Then the Master, m each cose, shall obtain his 
desire * 

He who is great ought to be lowly. 

God “left out.” 

‘‘A verv serious omission in the platform 
of the League of Nations as cabled from 
Paris” IS pointed out by- two American 
“trade publications,” namely, The Arne- 
rican Lumberman, of Chicago, and The 
Bea?i Bag, of St. Louie The Bean-Bag 
■' savs that “nowhere in theplatform, nor, so 
far as reported, in the proceedings that led 
up to its promulgation, is to be found any 
hint of official or pubhc recognition of the 
fact, generally accepted by ciadlized huma- 
nity , of the existence of a Supreme Being 
avlio rules the destinies ol nations, nor any 
petition for d!^Jne guidance in the most 
momentous cnsis in the history of the 
world,” and The Lumberman questions 
whether it is a “trifling^ omission” or 
“mere bigotrj to refer to it It affirms 
that Americans who are familiar with 
their country’s history will not so regard 
it The Lumberman says that “the founders 
of the American Republic recorded in the 
Declaration of 'Independence their ‘firm 
reliance upon the protection of Dirine 
Proridence ’ This sentiment was reiterated 
by Lmcoln in his immortal address at 
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being made cheaper, but here in Bengal, it is 
being made more and more expensiv e 

Sir Asutosh Mooherjee, the mover of tlie 
resolution said that the norkof the Um 
versity of late had greatly increased and if 
the n ork w as to becarned on in future inth 
moderate success they must ha\ e money 
He observed that Bengal could afford to 
pay the amount proposed if tshe chose It 
was very good of him to sav so for he 
knew that whether Bengal chose to 
pay or not he could w ith the help of his 
followers, practically force some of Bengal s 
children to pay Candidates for Um\ersit\ 
examinations and their guardians are 
neither the whole nor the majority nor 
the w ealthiest portion of the population of 
Bengal Hence it w as not a question of 
Beng-aichosingtopay ornot The question 
IS whether the majority of those who seek 
:hekmd of education which is controlled 
and gi\en by theUnnersiti (andthisisprac 
tically the only kind of higher education 
winch our children can hai e ) can afford 
to pay higher fees without fsehn^' the pinch 
Our con\uction is that they cannot for the 
majority of those who seek English educa 
tion are poor When the minimum income 
on which income tax is levied w as raised 
from Rs 1000 to Rs 2000 it w as hailed 
ns a great relief to the middle-class gentrv 
Among them the number of those who 
ha%eeienthat income is not large The 
guardians of our students are for the most 
part men of even smaller means Hence 
the raising of the fees has been au unkind 
act And we haie shown that it was 
moral!} ultra ^ ires though not legalh 

Pnncipal G C Bose opposed the motion 
and w as supported h\ Rai Bahadur Dr 
Chum Lai Bose whoobsened 

The commun ty from wh ch the majority of the r 
Matr culit on students come lue from hand to mouth 
and it was rati et d flicutt for them to procure a luniD 
sum of Rs 15 That was a fact and he cHalteneed 
anybody to contrad ct it 

conmdJtT* '■'“'‘'’"1"= ' "«•' fnptotically 

Wc-Mtnplj contndict Sir Asutosh nitli 
out nny emphasis , for truth has its own 

emphasis 

rriu;,T^l"£'c'“BSr'‘" 

He was (ulR const ss, 

^ ous oi ihc supreme need for 


increasing their revenue and be fully igreed with all 
that had been said by ''ir Asutosh In the op nion of 
the speaker a large proportion of theif students were 
exceed ngly poor and the increase of the fees uoulo 
tell very harshly on the guardians of the students 
Were there not in Bengal any more philanthrop sts 
t ke the late Sir Taraknath and Sir Hash Behan who 
could supplement the revenues of the LTnivers ty ^ 

Sir Asutosh Mookherjee If lawyers are vil ned 
as they hate been in the past they will not pay 
anything more * 

Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray said that it was ex 
tremely painful to find that this most unkindest cuts of 
all should be inflicted by ‘•tr Asutosh whose name was 
a household word anol who was known as the friend 
of the poor students 

We do not think that nch lawyers are 
like children who would require to be 
flattered and coaxed in order that they 
might be induced to make endowments 
The\ are remunerated for their labours hy 
the people on a much higher scale than any 
other professional men , and if they pav 
back some of this money, it is simply a 
matter of duty Should any lawyer think 
that he w as giv ing alms to his Motherland 
or patronising her, he had better not give 
anything , the Motherland wall manage to 
raise her head wathout such chanty 

We do not know to what occasion or 
speaker Sir Asutosh referred when he 
spoke of lawyers being "vilified On a 
recent occasion Sir P C Ray was re 
ported only to lia\esaid that if he were 
made Dictator for a day he w ould 
raze the law college to the ground That- 
was no vilification of lawyers, as we under 
stood it It w as we take it, the humorous 
form in w Inch the speaker’s desire that our 
V oung men should take to mdustnal and 
commeraal careers in much larger numbers 
thanthev do now, found expression His 
speech as reported, did not contain any 
discussion of the ethics of the legal profes 
Sion — a difficult subject — nor of Hie much 
easier question as to the moral effect on 
soaety of a superabundance of law v ers , 
nor did he abuse any lawyer or lawyers 
as a class Sir P C Ray is not a mere 
chemist It may be safelv presumed that 
tlie jirofcssor know s that lawwers hav ctlieir 
place in ‘civ ilised ’ society and often do 
useful and sometimes noble work, though 
some of them are like some members of 
most other profcs*!ions sometimes a nui 
feantt too Wl politicums know, and lie 
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quite clear By ‘;a>ing that Bengal is poor, 

■u c mean that the imjonti of Bengalis do 
not ha\e a sufBcient quantit% of clean and 
noiinshmg food and decent clothing and 
hou'^e accommodation to enable them to 
lead healthy, efficient, and decent and 
morallncs, and also that, after obtaining 
the pnmaiy and essential needs of existence, 
(which, in fact, the\ canot obtain), they 
ha\e not enough left to educate their 
children 

Sir Asutosh ‘ thought that notwitli 
standing the raising of their fees tlieir 
candidates w ould go on increasing *' Ma\ 
he But that is not because Bengal is not 
poor, but because there are so feu careers 
for our jouth Almost all theaicnuesof 
distinction and of cmplo^ment for the 
bhfidr:ilok does lie througli tlic portals of 
the unucrsit\, and parents c<innot but 
stmt and stnnc themsehes in order 
to be able to gue their bojs a start m 
hfc In spite of the high jmces of cloth, 
cloth dealers are niahing more mone> than 
Ixsforc, and jieople linxe tobu\ some kind 
ofclotlior wcarrags In spite of thclugh 
pnecs of ncc and commodities, people lm\c 
to buj them, liecsitse otlicrwisc life would 
be impossible SimiHrU, so long as other 
kinds of education leading to \.inousncw 
careers arc not aiailahlc people must go 
in for imncrsit^-controlled education, hou 
ever cxptnsu c 'it ma\ be made \\liat 
people arc forced In circumstances to do 
cannot 1>c adduced as an argument to 
pro\e that thc\ do it quite c.isiU wiUiout 
reeling am incons cmcncc *It was sug 
gestt-d again that the post gradimtc st« 
dents slioidd Ik m ide to pa\ but that 
would not lKan\ help to them Help to 
whom ^ To the uiiucrsiti ’ The latter 
part of the sentence qiiotcil abo\ c probablv 
me ins that as Cl cn in raising the tuition 
fees of the postgraduate students, who 
dircct/i I^enc{il hi the nctixitic^ of the 
iinnYrsi(» , K* 2,30,000 cannot Ik realised 
ihcrrfore, let us tax lliosc most ofwiiom 
arc not directlj Ijcnefitcd or not iKncfitcil 
at all' Ilut the lax s mctioiud by tlichtnutc 
»■* «<>t onli not ctiuitaldc, it hns’thc fiinhcr 
di» tdvnntagrof imng Iciicd on nch and 
IK»or nhle m r.|iinlamoijnts. which no otlier 
taxis Tlic mndenre of cacr\ other tax 


aanes witli the means of the tax pater, 
but tins increase in the fees will be the 
same for nch and poor alike 

As the unit ersitj does mot at present 
provide or propose to prot ide free educa' 
tion, tlie question of prot iding free 
education at the expense of tlie State and 
of taxation, for that purpose, of all ttho 

hate an income, need not have been raised 
There is no tax, b\ the b^ , which is imposed 
on a/f who hate an income, large or small 
Sir Asutosh knows that m countries where 
unitersitt education is free, the State do^s 
pat for it out of the taxes letned on the ^ 
general population, without anybody 
sa3jng “thrft is not desirable” , he knows 
that in such countnes, the expenses of 
educating post graduate students are not 
met in great part bj let vmg high eroJiuna . 
ti07i fees on undergraduates and candidates 
fomiatnculation , he knows that it. is not 
the undesirabihtt of taxing the general 
population for purjioscs of post graduate 
education which deterred him from propos 
ing or ndtocatmg that step, but it was 
because it was beyond his power to letj 
such a tax w Inch made him prefer to tax 
those who arc helpless and whom he, 
mainU with the help of his followers, can 
practically force to pa^ any fee he mat 
choose to* fix Tlie whole population of 
acountn is scnetl and benchted b^ its 
educated section Therefore, if it be proper 
to tax matnciilation candidates for 
schemes from which onl^ a small fraction 
of them would ultimateK dente ant 
ndtaiitngc it is also proper for the State 
td pac tlie expenses of the highest eduen 
tion from the general rctenucs of the 
countrt , and ct cn to let j a special educa- 
tion tax, if tJic countrt can iKar it 

Dr Howells admitted tliat 

So far a* the poor iludcnts were concerned tliere 
was no doulii ihu n would pr«* most heanlyon 
them On the other liand it was a pratifym^ feature 
m this countia that the poor students pet help 

from those who could pay He belcacd that if the 
resoluii n was Cl rred those students would pet help 
as before and U would not close the door of kiKwIcdp* 
loShcm 

Sir Asutosh .ilso ul)ser\cil‘‘ 

ff ihes wanted to help il e students who were po<-r 
let them ra le n fund for tie purpose Did tl>e) 
»ejU> sop|<o>e ili4t the people of licnf.al were wj jvicr 
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U! News Runs Apace 

In spite of the efforts of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford to prc\cnt 
any but officially-approved news of the 
Punjab being published and in spite oftlieir 
strong desire that only officially approved 
inferences from the same should be drawn, 
ev en far off Australia seems to have draw n 
conclusions of a different character, as the 
following paragraph from the Austrnhaa 
U’orAerofSjdne}* (Ma\ 1,1919) shows: — 
Some time ago Lloyd George said lhal "India is 
entitled to ask that her loj a! myriads should feel, not 
as if they were a subject race m the Empire, but a 
artner nation ” Judging by events that have 
appened in India during the last week or two, it seems 
that the Indians are getting full measure of the Llo^d 
George brand of ' Democracy ’’ 

Sectarian Suspicion in Europe 
The Catholic Herald of India wntes 
The French Catholic press is asking a question 
which wc piece out as follows from heavily censored 
articles How is it that the Catholic Austrian Empire 
has been cut up into small pieces, whereas the 
Protestant German Empire is maintained practically 
entire I How is it that the Council of Five piously 
refuse tb meddle with the internal constitution of 
Germany, whereas the principle of self-determination is 
rigorously applied to Austria I The answer of the 
French press is "We have been sold by international 
Jev^ and Freemasonry ' ' 

This IS a terrible indictment which we are too opti- 
mistic to admit, but we must make a note of it We 
Still believe in Wilson and Clemenceau, and they have 
declared themselves satisfied with the Peace Terms 
However, let us keep awake ^ 

Meanwhile there seems to be considerable hesita- 
tion, feigned or otherwise, among the Allies, as to 
whether they should countenance the new ithenish 
Republic Why all this fuss, it is difficult to under- 
stand, as It was stipulated by a secret arrangement 
between Russia and France that Russia would not 
raise any objection, should France set up a Rhenish 
Republic after the war Th s may be a mere coinci- 
dence, but even then the opinion of the Allied Congress 
that political evolution m Germany is a matter for 
the Germans themselves ’ does not seem to be coiv 
sistent w^th our Austrian policy and with ocr funda 
mental principle of national self determination We 
would like to see the stage directions 

The suspiaoa of tbe French Cathohe 
press may be vvTong or may lie right, but 
there it is We refer to it, only because it is 
thought that “the mutual distrust of 

Hindus andMusalmans” disqualifies Indians 
for self gov ernmeni We deplore such dis 
trust where it exists It is an evil thing 
Dut it^ doe^ not become Europeans to ur«^ 
this distrust as an argument against In- 


dian self-government Most European 
countries have been and me self-governing 
in spiteoftlie mutual distrust ofProtestants 
and Catholics, and in spite of anti-Jevvish 
pogroms in some of them ; and it is partly 
because of the exercise by them of ihe right 
of self government that this distrust has 
been diminishing, theother important cause 
being the progress of liberal education 

Colour Riots in Great Britain, 

- London, June 17 

Colour riots continue to assume serious proportions 
compelling the Government to arrange for the eif'y 
deportation of men of exotic races now in this country 
The agitation IS aimed at the Chinese whereof many 
thousands arc herd, m,ml) stranded ^ seamen and 
Negroes, who also arrived during the war on ships. A 
large force of police is engaged in some towns m taking 
special precautions, notably in the Chma^^owm of 
l»ndon, Newport and CardilT General regret •* 
at these disturbances, since the coloured men have done - 
much go^ work m the war, but the hostility is partly 
inBustnal and partly connected with women — 
‘‘Englishman ’’ 

If Great Britain vv ere under foreign rule, 
the foreign rulers could have used these 
facts to argue that the British people vvere 
unfit for self gov emment ; for the occur- 
rence of nots m India has been used for 
such a purpose 

Other obv rows comments the reader mil 
make for himself 

The Policy of Tarquinius Superbut 
•This [Manipur] tragedy was the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons at which I happened 
to be present bit William Harcourt moved for 

a iers in a speech of studious moderation I remember 
y one point he made The Government of India 
he said, accepted the revolution m Manipur as 
beneficial, but insisted upon the punishment of the 
Senapati who had brought it about This, he deebred 
‘ IS as though the people of England had accepted the 
restoration of Charles 11 but had ordered the execution 
of General Monk ' — Sir William was replied to by 
Sir John Gorst, then Tory Under-Secretary of Mate 
for India The cynicism of his remarks and the 
transparency of their personal application electrified 
the House .He observed 'The Seijapati was the 
man of the greatest ability and greatest force of 
character among the ruling family at Manipur He, 
was a man who was extremely popular ,-amcmg the 
people for his generosity ’ He went on to that 
the Government of India nad never encouraged men 
of that kind They had alwajs hated anddiscour 
aged independent and original talent, andhadalwajs 
loved and promoted docile and unpretending medio- 
crity This was a ^policy they had inherited from 
Tarquinius Superbiii. ‘ Although in these days they 
did not cut off the heads of the tall poppies, they took 
other and more merciful means of removing any 
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Some fanime-stnckeii men, women, and children in Khatra. Bankura. 


liOO persons a day Such an appalling distress 
IS possible only in India. But we wonder that in 
Bengal the spirit of charity has so farbeen extinct 
that only a couple of thousands of rupees could 
be collected to meet a situation like this. The 
volunteers of the Samniilani are silently doniK 
their best to relieve their suffering countrvTnen! 
But have not the rest of the people any duty by 
their famished brethren ? A single rupee can keep 
ten men out of starvation for a day. Both the 
nch and the poor can pay. We earnestly appeal 
to oin contrymen once again to remeniber the 
lamished thousands before taking one morsel 
of food forthemsdves. AlUontribution’^.honevet 

A.Wm .-i./Kr, .IsMst.-mt /hVcitor-fJcHera/ o; 


i^osf Office, Calcutta. The contributions will be 
acknowledged in the columns of the “Modem 
Review.” 

The photographs of the famine stricken 
people of some different parts of Bankura 
which we reproduce in this issue, have been 
taken and supplied to us by the Bankura 
Sammilani.'.The Sammilani has also sent 
us the photograph of a, Jaina partlj’ ruined 
temple in village Harmashra, which it can 
undertake to repair and restore if funds 
aresuppliedto it by Jaina gentlemen, who 
are generally kind-hearted and charitable. 
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thitthc «»\nt!iLtic jiroductjonol Mctb uitor 
m'xrsii jjas IS possible nn\« hen. The gns 
IS of gmt use for industrnl purjioses is 
mot»\e power 

The diseo\er\ w xs m ult in the Centnl 
ProNintes a conpk of \ ears igowlentht 
Gentxtns were developing some of their 
most fiendish methods of w 'xrf'ire At the 
request of His M^jlstv s Government in 
Grent Britain who became acquainted with 
the discoverv when the lad applied fora 
patent it h id to be kept a profound secret 
during the vv ar lest the Germans heard of it 
and put it into capital use against the 
Allies 

Young Dutt has in addition discovered 
and patented methods and processes bv 
which pure sulphur can be manufactured 
Iroin gvpsum (sulphate of lime) which is 
plentifulinRajputana viz within the states 
of Bikaner and Jodhpur ind also in the 
Northwest Frontier Provinces m Kala 
bagh and in Sind The significance of this 
achievement cannot be overrated As 
stated in the records of the Geological 
burvej of India acheapsuppU of sulphuric 
acid would be the kej to manv new indiis 
tries in India now either non existent or m 
a feeble condition This defect could now 
lie remedied 

The lad has also found out simple and 
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Are Americans unfitlfor self-rule 
A Reuter’s telegram dated London, June 
.10, states that “the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate [of U. S. A.Jis 
investigating the Jcalcage and unauthorised 
publication of the complete test of the 
Peace Treaty. Leading New York hankers 
arc suspected in this connection and have 
been subpoenaed in order to’ produce corres- 
pondence with their London and Paris 
houses. Senator Borah, in the Senate, 
produced a copy which he stated had )»een 
brought to the United States by a Chicago 
iournalist. Tlie Senate, by votes to 
24, ordered the publication of the text in 
spite of President AYilson’s disapprobation 
which had been cabled earlier “ 

Some Anglo-Indian journals held that 
Indians were unfit for self-government be- 
cause some Calcutta University question 
papershadleaUed out. As the Peace Treaty 
is perhaps P. more important document than 
university question papers, Americans 
are undoubtedly unfit for self-rule Butun- 
fortiinatcl^r for Anglo-Indians (old style), 
they are neither the rulers nor the exploiters 
of America. 

Serious disturbances Quelled in Shanghai 
Without Shooting. 

London, June ii. 

A telegram from Peking, dated June 6th, sajs that 
a wave of anti-Japanese feeling, arising out of the de- 
cision of the Peace Conference regarding Shantung, 
IS spreading throughout China *Student5 are every- 
Hi.he.ve. hatangjiin^ and the crowds in the 

streets The police in Peking arrested one thousand 
students. The Chinese shops and banks m Shanghai 
and Tientsin vvete closed as a protest against the arrest 
of students. Burning of japmese goods continues 
The students were released to-day . — Reuter 

' London, June ii. 

Anti-Japanese feeling in Chma owing to the decision 
of the Peace Conference with regard to Shantung has 
led to serious disturbances m Shanghai, where foragn 
police were assaulted with bricks The police charged 
with batons and cleared the streets There were several 
casualties Vofunteers have been called out to main- 
tain order. — Reuter. 

We ha\ e printed the above news simply 
to point out that though the disturbances 
were very serious, they were quelled simply 
by the use of batons ; rifles, machine-guns, 
, , and bombs from aeroplanes w-ere not used. 


Anarchltm in U. S. A., but no 
Howlatt Bill* 

A Reuter’s telegram ilatcd New Yorlii 
May 1, runs as follows 

Thifty-sir bombs h.ive been discovered in mails I" 
New York .and elsewhere The post ofTicc authoritii^’ 
are convinced that ihc discovery has unearthed a plP 
bv the terf.ansts to assassinate hi^h persomges at 
Majdiy demonstration The malority of^he recipient* 
of bombs are prominent Antl-Keds including Senator 
llarfdwick, author of the Ihll to prevent immiptalio'h 
wltosc Wife was injured by a bomb. Search is bcit*S 
made throughout the country for the perpetrators, v 

Subsequently a severed head has beef* 
found on the roof of a house,— suspected to 
he the work of anarchists — and other proof® 
of an anarchist conspiracy obtained. 
no “Rowlatt Bill’’ has been introduced i*' 
tlie U S. A. legislature, probably becaur^ 
in that country the administrators are nc?^ 
as “strong” and “efficient’’ ns the burcai^' 
crats in India. 

Germany Alone Not to Blame* 

The Allies’ reply to Germany’s countef* 
proposals, which 1ms been described as the» 
“last word” to Germany, contains son<® 
interesting passages. Two w ill be quoted 
here. 

"Wiih regard to the economic and financial pr®* 
po»als, the Allies have no intention of slr^nglir'S 
<»ermany or preventing her from taking her propw 
place m international trade and commerce. Provide® 
that she abides by the treaty of peace and abandons 
aggressive and exclusive traditions m business tP® 
Allies intend that Germany shall have fair treatme/** 
in the purchase of raw materials and the sale of good** 
subject to the temijoratij mentiantiil in IP® 

interests of the nations ravaged by Germany.” 

Have the German business tradltioit® 
alone been aggressive and exclusive ? At'C 
there no nations among the Allies w'hic^ 
have the same traditions in business ? 

"As regards the former German 'colonies, th® 
Allies state that they have placed native interest 
before every other consideration. Germany’s subordin^* 
tion of native interests to her own ambitions has beS® 
revealed too completely to admit of the Allies consenlii’C 
to make a second experiment and risking the fate 
thirteen or fourteen millions of natives.” 

The acCTisation of “subordination 
native interests to her own interests” doc® 
not come w-ith good grace from the Allied* 
against most of whom the same charge 
may be quite justly brought. 
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Jap&n aod Korea 

The Kobe Hertld of Japan a Bnbsli 
owned nnd Bntish-edited dailj accuses the 
Japanese of oUicjuitv of rjsion because 
Ifthej possessed tbe nbilitj- to scetbemsehes 
as others see them ^\e should not be confronted 
'Mth the anomilj of prominent Jipanesccla 
tnoufing in ^Europe for racial «qialt> as the 
champions of races and national ties 
which are tempted to think that they ire not 
receiving the same treatment a« the big nations 
of the world while their own officials out 
here are compelled to confess that the Coreans 
have not been properly treated by any means 
M ben a Councillor of the Foreign Office has to 
admit after m-iking enquiry into tl e circum 
stances connected with the recent distorbinces 
in Chosen that the people of the penmsuH haie 
been unfairly discrimioated ngainst and that 
the Japanese look down upon the Cotean* 
regarding them ns inferior and uneducated 
although as a matter of fact the 'iierage Corean 
Touog wan absorbs knowledge more readily 
than his Japane«e master we mnj be sure that 
this country s record in so fir as the ndmmistrn 
tion of the people is concerned « be no means 
so satisfoctory ns Japan would hi>etlie world 
belieie Japan it would «eem would do well 
to tnJee the bcim out of her own eie before 
endeavouring toremoie the mote from nnotlers 

That nn\ tic true But is there 'Ul^ 
vmpenalising mtion hiving coloured 
dependencies to whom tlie biblical ntlMce 
contained in the last three lines of the 
extract maj not be justlv addressed '* 
However, to return to Japan s treatment 
ofKorea The Aorth CAinafferaWpuWishes 
n statement made 1>) a Committee of 
Christian missionaries in PyengMug 
Koren descnlnng the recent p-i^sne 
revolution in tbit place Itsavs — 

As you doubtless know disafTccted Koreans 
in Aoicocn Hawau Minchuria China lod 
Japan hive kept up a constant agitation agfl ost 
Japanese rule m Korea ever since their ocebpa 
tion About a motiUi ago 

sonJe of these men came secivtly to Korea and 
organized committees to begin a itiovctnent for 
establishing independence Their work was 
quiet and effective Their plan was to beg n a 
Tossive Reiolution No one (eivn Japanese) 
was to be harmed No property was to be 
destroyed or injured t persistent passive ogita 
tion was to be m«tituteil and eonfinoed until 
success attended the r olyect Jf tl ey were binteil 
or imprisoned or even tilled they were to take 
their pwnishmeiit without complaint. Nothing 
was to be done to bring reproach upon the 
name of the Koreans orlheir morement VndT 


wanttosajr here that op to the present time 
we bare smiplv had to marvel at the restraint 
the people have shown under all the oppression 
and suflenng thev ha\ e had to endure 

After referring to the effects of Japanese 
rule and the v anous disabilities under 
which the Koreans Ine the statement 
proceeds — 

The rev otutum began on Saturday afternoon 
Marcli 1 m nianj targe cities m Korea and 
spread Jilc wildhre to the country It was 
\ ell planned the plotters being from all kinds 
of the people \ Proclamation oflndependence 
was issued s'oitdbj 33 men Twenty nine of 
these niea gathered lu Seoul on February 2S 
and after the meeting where the proclamation 
was read met at a restaurant for a d nner 
together TlTicn this was completed thev tele- 
phoned to the police that they were ready to 
go to gaol Automobles todk them away to 
the prison One of the signets having arrived 
too late to partic pate in the meeting and dinner 
went d rect to the prison and asked to be treated 
n tie same nanuer as the other men His 
request was granted In Seoul nnd Pyengyang 
and other places where foreigners reside the 
niditnn were kept from /irng on the crowd* 
Dut in tl c country d <tnits v olence of the most 
terrible dc«t.nption has been practised Soldiers 
are terronting tlu whole country Unresisting 
crowds have been fired i pon w oundmg hundreds 
of people scores being killed Church buildings 
have been wrecked by these guardians of the 
Taw Pniatc homes have been entered and 
young men and schoolgirls m particular dragged 
off toprvson wlcte beating has been thecom 
monest treati lent while a limited number have 
b«ii lield for trial . 

According to the Kobe Herald (April 30 
1919) a Korean professor who has just 
escaped to Chmi \\ as interview eel by the 
Peking correspondent of the North China 
Dtih Neiis The correspondent thus 
reports the mten tew — 

Though he (tl e Corean professor) spoke with 
restra nt his intense patnotis n w as obvious 
He asserted that it w as ab olutelv impossible for 
Japanese and Core-ius to -is* imlate The union 
of the two countries was uitpossihle kptU a 
few weeks ago Coreans \ ere prepared to submit 
to Japane«e suzerainty b it that feeling had been 
changed b\ the ruthless manner m wh cli the 
Japanese hail dealt vvitH tl e pacific constitutional 
aptationofthe Coaans m asking for indepen 
dence b non was impossible because the 
language customs and thought of the tw o people 
were d fferenl Coreanseould not be mcoiporated 
JB another race as J apau w lahed 

We are not slaves he continued The 
Japanese treat as as such They plan for us 
thevgu lcn« la their pol cy towards Coreans 
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they permit U8 to <lo nothing for oiir<cl\e' 

•ire not allow etl to iintntc nn^ thing \\c ilarc 
not publish a look ouf'-thc* Ten \e'irs go 
when thes nnnexetl our countr\ thc\ ch uigcil 
our I'lngu'igi «1cpn\cJ ns of our HmU foistcil 
tl cir inonci s\«tcm upon n« goscrneit «s b\ 
their laws atul hcnimcil iis m with nil I mil* of 
rcgiilntions \\c hnd to i>iihtnit to cvm thing 
tlics imposed upon ns lln\ing no ndress wc 


nictit ns promised hj IVihnn nnd the Allied 
ntfltcsMicn gcncnlh were fhot down m wholesale 
fislnon in Jnpnncse soldiers Now the* Jnpnnese 
Lmlinsss at ^\n»hlngton USA denies Uic 
report Onli 3'1, It tin's were Idled nnd <3o 
wounded 

“A intn. tnflc of coarse , rcnmrl s tlic 
Atistnlnn jnper sitrcnsticnlh The thing 


hail to submit but when ilic opportunit' enme is, the htlligcrent world hns growii ^o 
on March 1st, our pent up fcclmss burst forth like fitCilstoilicd to the shuightcr of hundreds 

of tlioiisniuls til it the hilling of n few hun 
dnds or thousnnds dots not gi\c it n 
fihoch 

The Japanese seem to hn\t kamt the 

Incl of tre ilmg n peaceful mo\cinent ns if 
It were one of ictnc armed rtliclhon 

The latest news of Korea is contained m 
A Pans telegram (June 19) which sn\s that 


>\aKnchc carrsmg all our jiconle with it 
Japanese had pnbl sIkhI to tin. world that the 
Corcans had submitted but of course the' 
tould not set into the Corcnti heart 

In this twentieth ctnturs the world will not 
permit a subject race to be Ircateil is Japan is 
treating us \\e should not lie triatcil likt 
sK'es In no eircumstancts art we willing to 
submit to that treatment We woul! ratlitr 

die . 

lortcnacars we lia\c groaned under their the Kotx in7lclcgatcs hate sent a letter to 
t'raniu No ngreement tliat we signal has ;.t f nuaiii tirinnir that tlic 

becnsoUmtarj-neitlier national nor tiidnidual Clemcnccati again urging 

Fverj agreement nnd contract has Ictn forced 
loreigncrscomctoScoul see the well mwk 
roads clcclnt trams fine huil lings mil no on 
and ther think, we hasc had benefits confemd 
upon us but thej do not know that the country 
IS garrisoned h\ Japanese soldiers that we arc 
under TOilitarj rule 

Japan wishes to pose as a civiUrcd trogres 
si\e nation nnd pleads for race equaUti but 
she does not rccogniic this pnncipk in Corea 
where the uimcrsities and colleges arc not open 
to us We are restncteil to primars »<Iiool* 

Indi'idnaht} and ongmahta art cruslieil ’ 


Koreans request he hcanl ns reganis their 
own fate nnd asking for the recognition of 
the right of stJf dcttnmnation for Korea 

The Mandatory System. 

Tilt, following additional tenns m the 
I’tact Treat' itquiix a few words of 
comment 

Mam atok' Svstfm 

... The tutelage of Nations not jet aide to stniul 

theschools established bj Japan the teaching In llicniscl'ts will be cntrustcil to the advanced 
must follow the lines laid down bj Japan We Kalions who arc best fitted to undertake it The 
must taketbe teat thej ha\e prepared Co'cnmit recognises three difierent stages of 

Ibso happens that as thercsult of missionata de'clopnicnt requiring diffcrciit 1 mils of 
effort in Corea the niajorita of intelligent Corcaiis mandates 

arc Chnstiaiis Thej base become the leaders of (a) Coiuimiiuties which can be pro\i'5ionall\ 
tl e pcoiiie Con«equcntlj tliej nrc hated bj the rccogni cd as independent subject to nd'ice and 
Japanese who show their am nils III mniimerabk assistance from the maiidnlorj in who«c «clec- 
w aj 8 at this time tion thej should be allow cd a a oicc 

Japanese saj tliey want Corenns to become (b) Comniunities like those of Central Africa 
lapanc«e citizens That is onlj talk Tlica want to be administered bj the mniidatorj under 
to exploit us to take all thej can out of us conditions generalh appro' cd bj the Members of 
laeyha'eput us under their feet Thej Iiaae the I^eague where cquaf opportunities for trade 
beaten us and treated us worse than beasts nnd will be allowed to all members Certain abuses 
je hey declare that thej wish usto become such as trade m slaacs arms and liquoe will be 
citizens ot Japan We have no desire now to prohibited and the construction of mihtan and 
ecome citizens of Japan na'allja«es and the introduction of compulson 

mititaij training will be disallowed 

These arc non Japanese aersions of the* Other communities such as Southwest 

Korean nascixp rex nbitirn-, w i ^ kfnea and the ''OUth Pactfc Islands best adniini* 

had any Japanese account before ns The portions of its temtorj In c\erv case the 
nearest approach to it is the following mandatorj" w ill render an annual report and the 
paragraph taken from the Austnlim degree of its authontx w til be defined 
lUorier of Sydnev (Ma' 1 1919) — It is lo be noted that the mandatory 

Latelj it was reported Hat the Korean system IS applicable oilU to communities 
popxiace ag tating forthc right of sclfgoTcra "IncU were before the " ar under the rule 
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u the fulfilment b\ her of certain 


den«e«! ,n ; * depen stipnlntion, 

TU V manner Scmo\ -il of nil fore.-n trooos fi-on, ni. 

that ■” "’“'latotr at atem „ 

pro\nde for the nltimatc ^‘'’.VPn 

mdepmdence, autonoin\', or emoTment of *Tston^n uniform cnrrencj 

ties commum '■>•'■' nnder%*S“L 

ataato^rs^r^r-^hlr”* “ to 

evenforany community bein;? reco-mised "he^ 

h.i“"”".'’“*f' fromalo„e?,t™?^ra -'I b.Jrad.,„J 

IWDetii.l t t‘i aataataaitiaa to be in ' A Wit.on of ntn temtomlitv i„ clue, 

Sli “'lagt or bondage' That S> J'" a .poalied „„„„d f„,r.,„,“b; 

'' ould be a strange corroboration among ij r™ *'’i'5 ’.'’P”'’??” 

s^Xaiio9H£F~£H 

fr^Lif "®'‘ the norlds **"r f underwritten by Tfikancul 

irecdom , n'*^R mtermtional sopemsion ‘ 


China at the Peace Conference 

'ignoc mn\ tme 

Mn ^ her real attitude 

p-am - from the following tele 


11 i. "I'ernnnonai sopemsion 
1 1 Restontion of Chimse loc-iJ ndnimist™ 
t.jc totonomy m -ill parts of Chinese tmitems 
w here diinng recent je-irs it his been insid.ouT 
8 ibordinated to foreign luthonty ' 

There »!> not q single item in Chun’s 
dcnnnds which is not entireli just 

Mr Lbjpat R«i on Mr Patel's Bill 


TheAnfi. lit .i. /eking June 10 ^ ^ 'fr, L^jp-it Eai writes from Kew \ork 

™ ^ . *he powerful pro-/inine«e tO Indian pa, «rs — 
wary parti which poe« «ses the nntonti of i. „ ...*.. * 


inilitar»inrll.b L , powerful pro-Jipine«e 
thcLowS?/?^' which poe« «8es the nnjont> of 
fa'otir ''** announced that it docs not 

whnji n il"“* ‘'“Tning the Pence Tn-»t» The 
^signed^^'”'^ consequentli 

j otse at tli“ Peace conference has 

>een thus sumnted tin b\ the Cenitrn 
■‘Wagarme 


K'tS" "y;'‘l''°U °f Ihr'ipo.itim to™ 

Pitcl 9 Hindu Mirnsge Bill h .ii t ‘ 
?‘r I P'^'^stige -ind good n%m 

'ibroid.ft^scstremei .mill measure ofrefom 
on irtuil legal neces.,tv w defeit7d m) 
foolish sentimentil grounds Thev -in. 
cbnmpions of Hinduism who urge its rejection°°ii 
J^^n«llationofill treity provisions with Hindulljc^tj'* *« i^tn^ th ”m‘thefr^?r’r 
or recognise whose %.nrentv™ 

wfthin m spheres of tnflncnce thcmiiont} ofthose who are ooposinc. ,t 

h’lt.on of a ri,I« a, s m China s temtonc of the Sn-iTtn'’* "nd cusTmnr?or«f 

r!eht.a““‘!^ «'o«opoh*tic mmmg thf '•othors ol the Slnstns hue 

nghts accorded to foreigners or foreign uitions 1 fOM-Kn foriicce..in cl iu"c. 
tenrl*"’? ®‘'’" eon^swons that customsni ncvordircc vith“the ii«.,i. r 

hmit and impairCinnis sovere gnts ind and tune (Desh Kill The Sha.fi-.'^^A 
the commercial open^oor prmc.pl cont-i n lUndant eMdenL of J?- ’*? 

,,J:. Kclmqui.hmcnt of all lei.e. of Chinas The great R sh s were too . T '•'a«ges 
temtones to foreign nition. an 1 the femporart statKsoc ctv m an imooS^b.^ ? ‘kat 

of an mtrrmtion-U to miLe it static leads to ^ tendeaej 

. tint thcT wdl reiert andesentoalcstinction Bold 


therefor 
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A\ho can lionestlv nntntam tint tin. Focnl life 
of the Hindus (of nil sections nnd Ins 

been the same e\cnfor n centurj nt n time 
Compare the customs of one period with tliO'sc 
of another and of one proiince uith tliosc of 
another pro\ nice and the procc«s of change tint 
has been going on for ccntuncs becomes clearlj 
Msible The bhastras made ample proa ision for 
the legal recognition of thc'c changes It is tic 
rgidita and nbsurdita of the ludge-madc law of 
the Bntish Courts that has brought about the 
existing impasse in the marriage laws of the 
Hindus A. change such as isconteiuplatcd is nil 
absolute nccessita Opposition to it is based on 
short sighted partisanship and false notions of 
Dliarma 

The opponents of tl e bill do not sec the mote 
m their ow n e% es Thej are probabh the worst 
offenders against the- so-called \ amashram 
Dharraa Hot to be frank w here is the k ama 
shram Dharma now in India ’ It is sheer dishon 
csty to oppose this reform on the ground of its 
being dangerous to \ arnasbram Dhamia while 
the latter is a mere caricature of its original self 
Unless we propo'i. to b\e for eter mu! c\cr in 
our present degraded condition it is absolntch 
necessary that our ideas of \ amashram Dhanna 
should be radically changed 1 obtical dctnocract 
18 a tujth unless it is based on social and 
economic justice The present caste st stem and 
the resultant restr ctions on the liberties of men 
tind women in the matter of inarnagc do not 
tend tow ards social and economic justice The 
sooner we remodel our social and economic 1 fe 
on the broad bases of equal opportunity to all 
men and women regardless of caste colour 
creed and sex the Tiettcr for our pol tical future 
Delays in social reconstruction mi st of necessity 
retard the real sation of our pol tical hopes 
Special Studies at Santiniketan 
Arrangements haa e been completed for 
the opening of special courses of study and 
research in the follow ing subjects from the 

Asram of Rabindranath Tagore 

Art — D rawing and Painting m Indian 
style taught bt Sj Nandalal Bose and Sj 
Suren Kar Applications enclosing testi 
monials should be made to Sj Abanindra 
natb Tagore 6 Dwarl anath Tagore Lane 
Calcutta 

Mtsic— Teacher of Classical Indian 
AIusic — Sj Bhimrao Shastn 

Teacher of Rabmdran vth Tagore s 
Bengali Songs— Sj Dmendranath Tagore 
Onlj those -who ha% e had some prelimi 
nary training in music should apply 

^ Prakrit— Pro 


Pandits Hidliushchliar bliastn 
Bhimrao Shastn 

Buddhist PmiO''OiH\ and Ki urio^"' 
Professor Shn Dlnnn idlinra Ala”'* 
stliatir 

OnU students with n good'knO^ 
ledge of Sansl nt will be admitted to 
last tw o courses Special facilities will ^ 
giteii to those who desire to do rcscafY 
work m the ^ cdic, Pauranic and Bauddha 
literatures and iiKo in tlic Philologt 
the Bengali Language 

For fees scholarships and other inf*^*’ 
mation please w rite to — 

Rathindranath Tagore 

Santiniketan Bengal 
Napoleon and an Enslaved Press 
Napoleon wntes the Aaf/on of 
\ork, was Ins own propagandist a”d 
asstinied all the duties and rcsportsibiht'^s 
of a triunod jouninhst 
But what a <ad failure ' the bepnning 
hiscatcer he made no attempt to bide bis mt®” 
tions ASoicrcign he stated must confiscf*** 

¥ ubhc opinion and u«c it to his ow n adi antag®. 

went! acarshtcr an exile on fat Helena 
d ctatcil a few «sad words of commentary * 

«oQ w ill be obliged to rule w ith the lielp of a 
press 

E\cri great political upheaaal wnfcs 
the same paper has been followed b\ t 
flood of printer s ink and the Frenfk 
Rcaolution was no exception It was >• 
time when freedom of the press ran not *” 
reaoliitionary France Dclwered from the 
restrictive law s of the old regime ea 
political jiarta caery political leader 
pnnted alittle neaas sheet of its oaaai 
Napoleon wrote often to the D rectors 
asked that steps be taken to protect Ins repuf^ 
tion The Pans press so he argued washelp*"» 
the Austnans and tl e Sardmiatis and somethi**S 
must be done to counteract this ea il mfluen^^ 
He suggested the foundation of an official nea*^ 
paper reflecting the opinions of the Freri^’* 
Covemment The Directors listened patient’T 
fa led to ansaa er the letters of their command^*' 
>n-clnef and did nothing until General Napoled'’ 
in despair began to print h s oa\n newspapers 
The Nation then proceeds to describe 
Napoleon sjoumalistic actiaities 

In the year the Coumer de Varni^ 

d fta/ < appeared m Milan A few weeks later 
was followed by La Praacc voe de /’ar/rf'J 
d'Ttilc Both papers aaerc edited by tra 
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notav.ord^asnr.nt'^ ^apoleo^ himself and 
fitted to the g?n«ahss'^o ^ *”*»- 

blue pencil the 

‘'■'poleon transfmed “*** y*®*" 

%ypt \s soon a. t ’ ^ "5 to 

the Coi/mer cTP.r^’V^^'’ shores of the 
(-a.ro printed ,n 

*oon followed Vi^»a** *“* French langunge but 

"fthe 

Klorj S ’’' ''“ 

that moment on NanoJeon t°"tIf'ror From 
rnnte<lT\ordinb««dS . I «s master of the 
tonp d'etat of Xt "““"ttj- \fter the 

the press 4,\ dead the freedom of 

seventeenth of ^ On the 

''apoleon restricted ‘’L**'® *®®® 

that were to >1 newspapers 

th rteen The othi^^ France to exactly 

«nde&Ber.„H rrf ♦ tiere snspcnded for an 

imm’STaV* ***' *'*'*‘> **’" 

P-shment thaS'w^^ HSTf th^lt 




Sks.” Jd’rr,'si ‘rf " 

^formation th? paper was ne^r “*P'[^ 
not even bw the ' ”«'<v surpassed 

'HtTe qiiarf^I ^tw^n ^p 7” .The 


by short and crisp notes Sg Jf opmion 
tfiefotureandlym-glonou^^h^ h>s plans for 
conditions of the prefenr \ the actual 

French toll did h fS ty as a"- 

cease And when he reL^ j r ^P^P^*" “an 
resnnedhsworkas Elba he 

the old Vomteor Fo^^Suid °f 

toknowwhat the Inted n ' “'t wshed 

«Poa ,U s ,bjM. from "i ?™;"” b.d to „r 

;;o”;s"’ "'’ «■= ‘>««y o7cr,"S 

the hLl of ,.„ 

ches spies conlcl not iirei ent fb, !. 
spread of the truth No^tvon^hei ^^b^! 
Government with the hel 

;Ce^r,^.e?re-,H*^"r 

pStJJr„/C;e7tte?e‘ 

Twodavs before his death (MavS ison 
N-Jpokon confessed thqt he hnd 

rH-^Fis 

ought to hue serted as””™, 7 
w?o° '>■' r-oad. e;“ 


Fredenck the Great and Foo-.* 
Speech aaj FreeaSm of tSprS^ °' 


eeir.pe^"V.^?”h.,j. „f o™ ofoeroioden, 

h,m.etf“°„ biVteSrtUi'ah tt 

ilu/W.e. ^ home consumption the 

““ other ehoesl 
bj co^ry’’?,, Ic was followed 

ten^ b7c^to“'lV,WH '““Plctcfthure he has 
‘•'ickito ioland and from tVilna and 


, : • '''■“‘'in wi tae Press 

pJs':r,^‘SisSs‘'Si "f' '="•■* of 

bj speechand writing o°^bat 

thought was for different from™L?5x'’'^ 

poleon Ridmg tlong the Taw^ 

dix hesiw tcrotvdofpeopk ® 

it IS he sud to thn what 

attending him Thei ^-1?^ 

posted .,,, oboutTonrhrLlK “f'w'? 

gtoom cclaniin!; FndeSP' J *''' 

m very mefoncholy rru,se . 

(as ttonslated by Carh M ® 

a coffee-mill between his 
Snndmg with the onehL. "® 

other picking np any bean 
PUIcn 
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lot 

kouing his groom w ith 'i \\ n\ c of tho finger 
‘lower, tint the^ maj notha\c to hurt their 
necks about it No sooner w cre the w orcls 
spoken which spread instantU than there 
rose from the whole crowd oncwtmtrsal 
huzzah of jo\ Tliev tore the canentun. 
into a thousand pieces and rolled ifber tlic 
king with loud Lcl)c Iloch ourTrcdcnck 
for c\er as he rode slow 1\ aw i\ There 
are scores of anecdotes about rrcdtrjcl, 
writes the ZTnci c/o/jflC(/ja Unttnnicn from 
which this one has been tal en but not 
man\ so w ell authenticated as this 

Macaulac adds some details which arc 
important and mtercstnij, Ilewntcs 

A great libertj of 'peaking and of writing 
was allowed Confident in the irresistible 
strength den\ed from a great nrm\ the king 
looked dowai on malcontents and libellers w ith a 
wise disdain andgaic little encouragement to 
spies and informers tMien he was toll of the 
d saffection of one of hia subjects Ic iierch 
asl ed How nianj thousan I tneu can he bring 
intothefeld® lie once «aw a crowd stann** 
at something on a w all He ro le up and found 
that the object of curiosity was a scumlotis 
placard against him«elf The placard had been 
posted up 60 hi"h that it w as not c isy to read 
it Freuenc ordered his atten lai ts to tal c »t 
down Mv people and I he «aid havceome 
to an agreement which satisfies as both Tlej 
are to say achat thej please and I am to do 
wlatlplease No person would haaedaredto 
publ sh in Loudon satires on George II ap- 
proaching to the atrocity of tl ose satires on 
Frederic which the booksellers at Berl n sol 1 
with impunitj One bookseller sent to tbc 
palace a copy of the most stinging lampoon that 
perhaps was ever written m the world the 
Memoirs of Voltaire published by iJeaumarcbais 
and asked Coc \w& Qw wak 

advertise it in an ofFcnsnc manner said tie 
king but sell it by all means I hope it will pay 
you well Bven among statesmen accustomed 
to the license of a free press such steadfastness of 
mmd as this is not verj common 

Tredencl s description of the agreement 
which he and Uis people had come to must 
not lead the reader to infer that he v as 
a cruel despot who«e reign did no good to 
his people On the contrary a c Jiawe the 
follow mg testimony to hiswoikasa ruler 
from the Encyclop'edia Bntann ca 

h s re gn as a whole it must be sad 
that he looked upon bis po ver rati er ns a trust 
than as a source of perso al adi antaRe and the 


How Wc Stand 
In India some of Napoleon's 
with regard to the Prey’s and to the 
prL‘;sion of new s have been hitherto 
cd Of freedom of ‘ipccch and of the 
a\t Iiate none as a matter of right, thoUK 
we hate some when the ofllciils arc ‘bs 
pa«c<l to he merciful The coinictiori o 
llahu Kahnath Rat show stint cvenj^^ 

feeth innocent jounnhsts can he convictcfi 

iiid punished Public meetings can alsc> be 
prohibited and broken up b\ the executi'e 
witlioiit the people being able m anj 
to call them to account for such tiets 
What wc sa\, therefore in public and w"'' 
w e w ntc and print w c do, not as a inaf^^^ 
of right, but because the excciituc do ^°^ 
always think it politic to exercise theo* 
power On the other hand, there is 
constitutional power in the hands ofthc 
jieoplc to prci ent the ciccutn c and pobce 
from exercising tlicir irresponsible 
arbitrari powers m any way they tl*»“'^ 
fit ami m practice, these officials are t*” 
checked b\ and therefore not actuP‘‘^ 
responsible to CNcnthc British Parlnm^bt 
And therefore unlike the agreement b®* 
ween himself and his people huraoro>isl' 
dc«cnl)cd b\ Predenck the Great, the 
written agrtement between the people of 
India nnd their rulers seems to be that 
while the rulers can do what they pleAse 
the people ennnot sa% what thev pleAse, 
unless thev are permitted by the formef to 
do so Unlil e Fredenck the Great the 
rulers of India though the^ ought to 
laa aw a.Vi't 'snvsi's'viyie ^VitWoth- 

deniedfrom a great army ’ do not ‘ 
down on malcontents wrth a wise “is 
dam and the^ do give encouragement to 
spies and mfonners When they are told 
of the disaffection of one of his Majest> ® 
equal subjects ^hey do not mef^lp 
ask How many thousand men can he 
bnng into the field ’ Of course, thej 
1 now that in British India no disaffected 
person can hnng e\en a hundred ot 
dozen trained and armed men into the 
field and it is doubtful if at present tb^^e 
IS e\cn a handful of Indiaiis^who ha^e the 
desire to put an end toBntishruIeby fol"*^ 
In Spite of the more than ample pow^^ 
of repression \\ hicb the rulers possessj j 
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nnfl them, one iKTncT lor c.erv 
MO ^ ill .sen token to-ethcr Thin .< not n 
penloue *:{u.nti<in, iinlcn the tineint 

non-o/Ticnlmnlenit npfieir micli Ifou 
jrer whatever J«j the nnnon oerv mm 

^oth^.MmA.Icto f,,J the forte <^thc 
Jm» .nelHilmR pjont of ihrH« 
S ♦ innnentml jonmnN 

comiuctolin Imlmn jntcrestn, nnd even m 

Kahnath Knv han Jjccn vntcnccfl to niror 
otts impnnonmcnt TJicrc hnn tfui. nnvii n 
*n'J»an 

jaurn ih.t*. no one knomn;; what mn\ ami 
On 

tlie ton of nil cmic the di.turhancc. m the 
1 niyah, the lulling of a few Furoiwnn., the 
property , the uliootmp 
and tKjmhinfl: of hiindrtd. of Indian., the 
proclamation of Martial Law, and the 
passing of»*mo»t extr.aortlinary sentence, 
on large numliers of person. Iiy Martial 
^aw tnlainals ^The immediate circct wo. 
innt people did not know what to do 
Rabindranath TaKore'a Letter 
. to the Viceroy 

in this state of things, Rnbindr.anath 
14 , 
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nghtni'inner He 1ms neither been impitl 
sue nor hast) 

>Ieis 'imanofmterimtional reputation 
and therefore uhat he has done will 
become knowm in the ci\ ilised w orld 
and some people maj w ant to know tlic 
reason whv But this fact should not 
lead anv reader to think that the poet a 
letter is a cr\ for the w orld s pit\ He has 
throughout 1 een a consistent ad\ ocate of 
strongl) suffering what we ha\c to suffer 
without whinmg The letter is no doubt 
a protest addressed to the \ icero\ But 
its lessons for us as we have understood 
them are that (1) we should fulU realise 
the helplessness of our position ns Bntish 
subjects m India and endeaiour in all 
righteous w a\ s to acquire the pow cr of 
helping oursehes (2) we should all be 
inspired witl a feeling of tnie lirotherhness 
towards all irrespecti\e of worldlj dis 
tmction wealth or position in life and 
pnctise this brotherhness in scorn of 
consequence 

What ts ample opportunity 
When Mr Montagu s announcement of 
August 20 lOl" w as published w e com 
mented on its unsatisfactoi) character 
and on subsequent occasions too we ha\e 
criticised it unfai ourably But ct en if one 
were to consider it satisfactorj one would 
becompelledto saj that atleastonepromise 
made m it had not been kept It was pro 
mised that ample opportunity Will be 
afforded for the public d scussion of the 
proposals wh ch will be submitted in due 
course to 'Par'liament Tlie proposals 
are before the Bntish Parliament m the 
form of a Bill Before its introduction 
Indians were not given the least idea of 
what it was like E^en when the Bill had 
been read a second time in the House of 
Commons we had not before us e\en a 
bnef summary of the proposals contained 
in itj When at length the Goi emment of 
India issued a press communique containing 
the text of the Bill about a fortnight after 
its second readmg in the Commons they 
said that it represents what the Govern 
ment of India bel ev e to be the language of 
the Bill to make further provision watb 
respect to the Government of India which 


has l>ecn introduced ifl rnrii imcnt, bil^ 
its absolute nccurnc) cannot be gu'irantct'd 
owing to the diflicultj of con^c)lng by 
telegraph all the textual changes made 
earlier versions The Bill has importait^ 
schedules but these ha%cnotbeen published 
Can this be called ample opportunity fb^ 
public discussion ’ As it is tliC Bill by r>o 
means represents substantial!) wlid^ 
Parliament will have to consider finallf 
1 or ajomt committee of the two houses d 
Parliament wall shortU begin to tak^ 
evidence and this commfttee has the pow^^ 
to propose or recommend anv altemativ’^ 
scheme of reforms thev choose It ma' 
recommend ev cn the retrograde scheme d* 
the live provmcaal rulers The BiU may 
thus imilergo important changes before 
comes again before Parliament and it 
probable tint tl ese changes will not 
made 1 now n m India in time for an) cni‘ 
cism that w ould not be too late Not thd^ 
any Indian cnticism that IS timel) and nd^ 
too late would have the effect of improving 
the Dill Still it would have been polit*® 
\o keep up the show of giving Indians 
a hearing before legislating for theif* 
But it seems that wc are considered sO 
insignificant tliat it is not tliought necc? 
san even to 1 eep up a show 

The Gov emment of India Despatclies haVe 
had some effect in whittling done therd 
forms But though these Despatches which 
have to some extent injured our cause wei® 
sent to the Secretarv of State long ago and 
influenced him thev w ere publish^ m Indi*^ 
much later — too late mfact for any timel/ 
and cffectiv e criticism to be ofiered on thein 
b) Indians They ought to have bee® 
published m India sufficiently earl) 
enable Indian cnticism on them to reach the 
Secretar) of State before he had made anV 
alterations in the Bill in the light and und^*^ 
the influence of them 

Considenng all these circumstances 
seems futile to offer any detailed criticisin 
on the Bilk It may be recommended to b^ 
changed by the joint committee beyond 
recognition 

Indian Constitutional'Reformf Bill 
The Indian constitutional reforms Bid 
which has been read a second time in tb® 
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House of CoBWJlon^, is more unsatisFiclorv 
than the proposals contuned m the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report, unsatisfaiv 
toryas those proposals themsehes were 
All the most aatal and important legis 
lati\ e and eiecntn e pow ers are in 
the hands of the Go% eminent of India 
But, as in the M C report so in the Bill 
the GoTemment of India remains be 
jond the control of the representatixes 
of the people Onl\ m the proTnices are 
some snlyeCts to be transferred to the 
char^ of Indian ministers Though the 
position and powers of these latter haac 
Iwen made unsatisfactory and nnetiMaUe 
in the OoTcmnient of India there are to Ik 
no Indian ministers e\en with such powers 
and position The preamble which runs 
as follows, tnahe this clear — 

Whereas withaaiew tothe procreSMsc reah 
satioa of responsible goremment in Bnu»b 
India os an mtejrral part of the Empire it i» 
eipidicnt gradually to develop «elfpoieniing 
institutions mthat eonntn 

And whereas cottcurreutlr vMth the gradual 
dereloptnent of such Institutions m the Proi iiwe* 
oflodiA it IS expedient to giie to tho«e Proamces 
m provincinl matters the largest measure of 
independenecoftheGoaemnient of India which 
IS cuRipatible with the due dischatgc by the 
tatter of its own responsibilities 

B) the hi , aa the people of Intlta w antcil 
and still want some sort of autononii let 
us print below for comparison the preamble 
of the Organic Act fortne Philippine Islands 
commonlv known ns the ‘Jones Law 
which has gum the Iihpmos internal 
aatonorai within 17 years of the Amcncan 
confjuest of those Islands 

Anact to declare the pmawseofthc ]>eopk of 
the United State* as to the nituia poT lical st itu& 
of the people of the 1 hilippine llinds and to 
pToeidv a more aiitonoinous Goaemment for 
tho«e Island*. 

Whereas it was newr the intention of ths 
pcopU of tlieUnited Stales in the incipeuca of 
the War with ^pam to maVe it a war of conquest 

or for terntonal aggraniliicment and 

\MiereasU is as it has alnars been the 
ptiipose of the people of the United atates to 
withdraw their sovereignte qser the PhilUppuK 
Islands and to recocmirc their independence as 
soon as a stable goremment can be established 
therein ami 

Whereas for the speevlv acconiph*iiaiertt of 
such purpose it is desirable to place in the bonds 
of the peopi of the Phil iT>ta(ts as large a control 


of their domestic affairs as can begnenthem 
without lo the meantime unpaiuag tbe eacreise 
of thenghtsofsorere gnty by thepeoTile of the 
United States in order that by the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental 
powers they may be the better prepared to fully 
assume the rcsponsibitsties anti enjoy all the 
privileges ofcomplcte independence — 

A \ital element in all constitutional 
tcforcas ought to be the guaranteeing of per 
sotial hbertv to the inhabitants of the coon 
tri It w os for this reason that the special 
session of the Congress held m Bombaj last 
a car resoh e<l as follow s — 

Tlw Govcranictit of India shall liace midivided 
adniinistratiie authority on matters directlj 
concerning peace tranqinlitj and defence of the 
country aubjctt to the following 

That the ‘itatute to be passed ba 1 arliamcnt 
should imlude tie Dcilaratioa of the Rights of 
the People of India as British citizens — 

fa) That all Indian subjects ofHis Vfajcsti 
and all the subjects Batorali«ed or resident in 
India are equal before the law , and there shall be 
no penal or administritive law in force ta British 
India whether substantire or procedural of a 
discriminaine nnture 

tbl That no Indian subject of His Majesty 
shall be liable to suffer in liberty hie property or 
freedom of association free speech or in respect 
of writing except under sentem'e bt an ordinary 
Court of Justice and ns a result of lawful and 
open cnai 

U) That riery Indian subject shall be catiiled 
to bear arms subject to tbepurcIn«eofa license, 
as m Great Bntam and that right shall not tc 
tak«.n awaa «a\ebj a sentence of an ordinary 
Court of Justice 

(d) That the press shall be free and that no 
license nor *ecant\ shall be demanded on the 
regi«lration of a press or nevrapaper , 

<e) That corporal punishnaeat shall not be 
mflicted on nnv Indian subject of IIis Majesty 
serving in His Maiestrs Array or \aiv saie 
under conditions applying equally to all other 
BntisU subjects 

The OiUclocs notcontam au\ provisions 
like thi. aliote It mat lie noted that the 
Pbiltppin'Organw. Vet docs assoineclauscs 
of il« section 3 extracted below will show 
That no law shall be enacted in said islands 
which "ball deprive am person oriife libertv or 
property mthoot dae process of law or deny 
to any person therein the equal prrotection of the 
lawK ITiyate property sluill not be taken for 
pnblh. use wathont just compensation 

That in all cnramal prosecutions the neensed 
shall enjOT the Tight to be heard by himself and 
counsel, to demand thC nature and cause of the 
accusation a*rnmst him to have a speedv ant 
I.nblJC tnil to meet the witncs'e* face to face 
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and to ha\c compulsory process to comjKl the 
attendance of \\ itnesscs ni his behalf 

That no person shall be hell to nnswer for 
a criminal ofTaicc -nithout due process of Ia\y 
and no person for the same ofhncc shall Ik twice 
put in jcoparlj of punishment nor «hnU be 
(.ompellcd in am criminal ca«c to be a witness 
rgainst him«elf 

That all persons shall before coiuiition l*c 
bailable b\ suflicicnt sureties except for capital 
offences 

That the pri\ ilcgc of the w nt of /in/ ens corpttx 
shall not be siispendctl unless when in ta<CN of 
rebellion insiirreetion or imasion the ptiblii. 
safety may require it in either of which eyents 
the same imj be suspended bj the Prcsuleiit or 
by the Goyemor t eneral whcixycr during such 
period the nctessitj for such suspension shall 
exist 

That exceshiy e bail shall not he rcquind nor 
txccssiyc fines imposed nor cruel and tinusml 
punishment inflictwl 

That the right to bt. secured against iinrtason 
iblc searches and seizures shall not Ik \ loHtcd 
That no law eJi i]] be passed abridging tin. 
freedom of speech or of the press or the right 
of the I eople peaceably to assemble mul (ictUiun 
the (joycnniicut for redress ofgne\aiKts 

The small number of men wlio iimkr 
the Bill will enjoy freedom of spctOi and 
the smaller number of places where it will 
be enjoyed are mentioned in the folloyy ing 
sections of the Bill — 

Parti Section (8) There shall be freedom 
of speech in the cotemor s legi«lati\c council No 
jicrson shall be liable to anj proceedings m any 
courts by reason of his speech or yotc m any such 
eouncil or b) reason of anj thing contained m 
an> official report of the proceedings of any such 
council 

Part n SectionJ20 (7) There shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indi in legis 
lature No person shall be liable to any pro 
teedings in any CO irt by reason of his speech or 
yote in either chamber orb\ reason of anything 
contained in any official report oftl e proceeding 
of either chamber 

These ty\o sections mean that members 
of the proy mcial councils and of the Indian 
legislature w ill ha\ e freedom of speech m 
the council cb'imbers The ^\ ar w hich yy os 
fought ‘ for -^he w orld s freedom has not 
after all been fought in vain so far as India 
IS concerned For it has led to the pro 
posa^lto set apo^ a few hundred square 
y ards of Indian soil enclosed \y itlnn yy alls 
where a few hundred men yyill be alloyycd 
freedom of speech —whether they will ex 
erciseit undeterred by the secret actiy ities 
oftheCID IS anothei matter Howtyei 
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bcnou^l} sjK iking, yyc do appreciate these 
portions of tilt Ihll lait us rjuotc litre 
another section, v p irt of y\lnch yyc cntirch 
approyc of and the rtmnindcr we might 
linyc yyholh hked if for “mat*’ “shall 
]mdl>ctn suhstituttd 

J2 The salary of the Secretary of Stale the 
salaries of Im under secrclnric* and any other 
expen^c^of his department in^y iiotyy ithstnndmg 
Anything in the principal \ct m«tcad of licing 
paid out of the rcycnucs of India he paid out of 
moneys proy idcd hy Parlnmcnt and the s-’lary 
of the Secretary of State shall Ik so paid 

In justice all the salaries and all the 
cxfienses of the Secretary of State’s dep irt 
ment should lx paid from British ret enues 
just ns all the cxjxnscs of the Colonial and 
other State bcerctancs departments arc 
paid 

The Ruk-N, which are not a p irt of tJie 
Bill, and yyhich hiye not been published, 
arc Mtnl Of the little i)oy\cr \yliich 
apjxars to be promised to the jxroplc ni the 
Bill imicb may be (or one mas almost sty 
will be) taken ny\a\ by the Rules just as 
the rules made to giy c cflcct to the -Xlorlcy 
Minto scheme of reform made tint scheme 
more futile than it onginally was That 
yyas liecausc those rules y\ ere made praeti 
cally i)y the Indian Ciyil Seryice bureau 
ernts and the Rules to be made to give 
cITect to the Bill yyould also be made by 
the Ciyihan Bureaucracy, whose hostility 
to Indian political aspirations must now 
be patent to all educated and thinking 
Indians and their w ell y\ ishers In the Bill 
of course it is not said in so many words 
that the Ciyihans yynll make the Rules. It 
IS simply said — 

30 Wliere any matter is required to be 
pre«:cnbcd or regulated by rules under the pnn 
cipal Act difTerent rules may be made for difler 
ent proyinces and y\here no special provision is 
made ns to the authority by yy horn the rules are 
to be made the rules shnll be made by the 
Goyemor General in Council yyith the sanction 
of the Secretarv of State in Council and shall 
not be subject to repeal or alteration by the 
Indian legislature or by any local legislature 

It IS wellknoyyn that the majority 
of the men denoted by the terras Goy emor 
General in Council and ‘Secretary of State 
in Council arc members of the Indian Ciy il 
Seryice 

What yitil and important matters are 
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and toli'i\ccompiilsorj process to compel the seriously speaking, tic do nppreemte these 
attendance ofwitncsses in Ills bclinlf portions of the Ihll I<ct u*! (juotc here 

Tint no per on sh-ilj he hell to anstt cr for ' „othcr section a part of M Inch It e cnlirclj 

a criminal offence •without ane process of law . , iMifrlit 

and no person for the same offence shall be twice approve of\ and the remnindc ^ c, 
put in jeopard\ of punishment nor shall Ic hl\C wholly liked if for niav slinil 
compellel in anj criminal ease to be a witness had Ijccn SUbstltutLd 

'^ThSMb persons shall before conuct.on Ik =2 

S?es^^ notwithstandinff 

That the priMlcge < f the wnt oUiobcns corpm nnMliing in the pnnc.pnl \ct '"Stcad l««njr 
shall not be suspended It, less when ni eases of P'‘»‘ ^ 
rebellion msurrcUion or invasion the public 

safetv 1 laj require it in either of w Inch events of bccrctnr> of State shnll be so paid 


In justice all the salines and all the 
«.x|>enses of the becretnrv of State’s dep irt 
tnciit shotild lie pud from British revenues 
just as all the esjicnscs of the Colonial ana 
other State Secretaries departments arc 
paid 


the samema) be suspended bj the Prcsi lent or 
by tie Governor General wherever during such 
period the necessity for such «usiicnsion shall 
exist 

That escessiv e bad shall not be rcquirwl nor 
excessive fines iii posed nor cruel and imusoal 
1 inisl n cut infl cted 

That the right to lie fecund againitm reason '' 't| „rt not n p irt of tile 

iblc searches and seizt res shall not be Violated ,, ,, i t i i ^ i r«««\,,.ia.«lied 

lhat no law slid! be p issc 1 abrulguig the and which hue not been publishect 

freedom of speech or of the pre s or the nght arc vital Of tbt little power vvincn 

of the \ eo] Ic peaceablv to assemble and petition ipiicnrs to be promised to the people m the 
the Govenmieiit for redress ofgnev inees Ij,H ^n-w be (or one miv almost saj 

The small number of men who tinder wtU be) tal cn awaj b\ the Rules just as 
the Bill willenjoj freedom of speech and the rules made to give clfect to the. XIorlej 
the smaller number of places where it will Mmto scheme of reform made that scheinv. 
be enjoved are mentioned in the following morefntilc than it onginallv was That 
sections of the Bill — ■vvas because those rules were m ide praeti 

PvTtl Section 0(8) Tlete shall be freedo n caU> b\ the Indian Civil Service bureau 
of spcechin the governor sleg slativcconncil No crats and the Rules to be made to give 
person shall be Inblc to an} proceedings m anv gg-get Bill would also be made b\ 

courts bv reason of Ills siveech or vote 111 anv such .# <-» u-.., ..ImcA bnefaift 

council or b} reason ot anything contained m the Civinan Bureaucraev whose hostilitj 

an> official report of the proceedings of anv well to Indian political aspirations must now 
council be patent to all educated and thinking 

Part II Scction^O (7) Tliere si all be frecdo n Indians and their w ell washers In the Bill 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian leins r ^ a. i 

lature bo person shall be liable to any pro it is not said m so many words 

ecedings in an} court b} reason of hjs speech or tliat the Civilians wall make the Rules. It 
V ote in e ther chamber or b} rea<on of an} thing is simply said — 

HO "liiiri inv mntte « reguired to K 
Tiiot-A +, xt. X pre^enb^ or regulated b\ rules under the priti 

These two sections mean that members cpal Act d fferent rules may be made for differ 

IB .ni'io c- ^.^,1 „fxi._ T_j.- provinces and where no special provision is 

n ade as to the authont} by w horn the rules are 
to be made the rules shall be made by the 
Governor General in Council with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council and sh-vll 
not be s ibject to repeal or alteration by the 
Indian legislature or by any local legislature 
It IS well known that the majontv 


of the prov incial councils and of the Indian ent provinces and where no special provision is 

legislature will have freedom of speech w ' ' 

the council chambers The War which was 
fought for ^lie world s freedom has not 
after all been fought in v am so far as India 
IS concerned For it has led to the pro 
posal to set apo^ a few hundred square 

} -irds of Indian sfll enclosed within walls of the men denoted bv the terms Governor 

allowed General m Council and Secretary of State 
M-oicBif they Will ex in Council arc members of the Indian Civil 

r , TctiwtKs SerMc 

1 ano ei matter However What vit 1 and iinportaht matters are 
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left to be de'\lt vatU b\ rules will ftp\iear 
from tlie folloinng sections of Part I of the 
Bill - 

1 —(1) Provision mij be made hy ml« 
under the Goveniment of India tet lOlo as 
amended bj the Government of India (Am«id 
ment) Act T916 (which Act as so ntsended is 
m this Act referred to as the pnncipal Act ) — 

(a) for the classification of subjects in relation 
to the functions of government as central and 
provincial subjects for the purpose of distin 
Kuishing the functions of local governments and 
legislatures from the functions of the Governor 
General in Council and the Indian Legislature 

(b) for the devolution of nuthontv in respect 
of proviociat subjects and for the -allocation of 
souTtes of revenue to local governments 

(t) for «se under the authontv of the 
Governor General in Council of the agcncY oi 
local governments in relation to central snbjects 
in so far ns such agenej niav be found con 
V eii ent and 

(d) for the transfer from aniongtheprovinc al 
subjects of subjects (in this \<.t referred tons 
tr insferred subjects 1 to the adoiinistrat on of 
the governor acting with tlie minister in iliargi 
of the subject and for allocation of provincial 
funds for the purpose of «oeh administration 
(2) Rules made for the above meittiooetl p r 
lKJ«es maj — 

(0 regulate the extent and conditions of si ili 
devolution allocation and (ransfer 

(ul provide for fising the contnb ittoua 
payable bj local Governments to the Goicmor- 
General in Council and makiflg <uch contnhn 
tions a first charge on ptov metal revenues 
(ui) provide for constituting o finance depart 
ment m any province and regulating the tunc 
lions of that department 

(iv) provtda for regulating the csercise of the 
authontv vested in the local government ofa 
province over the members of the public «ervKts 

(v) I rov de for the settlement of doubts 
nnswg as to whetler any matter does or does 
not belong to n provincial subject oratrans 
firred sttWet and lor the treatment of matters 
whKh a&jct both a traosfeircd subject and o 
subiect which IS not traneferred and 

fvil make such consequential atnl suppls' 
mental provisions as appear neces^jy oj 

Provided that without prejudice te> anv 
general power of revoking or altering roles under 
the prvncipal Vet the rules shall not nnthonse 
the revocation or »ivpcn«\on of the transfer of 
&o> Subject except w vth the sanction of the *^-re- 
tarv oCState m Conned 

Besides the<c there arc numerous other 
matters on vv hich the Bill Icnres this 
authontv or that to inak<- mica The Pill 
tsthnsameiL frame vv orb or skeleton it 


ts the ruUs which will realk make the 
lodian constitutional reforms what the 
aiithonbes w ant to . make them Not 
knowing what the rules are going to he 
it IS not possible to thoroughly criticise 
the Bill, hrom the Government of India 
Despatches one mai indeed guess what 
theif prev ailing character w ill be ytz , illi 
beral Imt one cannot conjecture the 
details Moreover conjectural cnticism is 
of little tiSe Itmav be presumed that the 
rules will not be published for public cn 
ticism in India before thev are finally sane 
tioDcd and passed though they ought 
to be This is the w iv in 'which we are 
going to be given responsible gov emment 

W hen the Bill savs 

Irovided that without wfejudicc to au> 
gei cril power o( leiolving or altenng rules tinder 
ilicjirinupal tit the ruit« shall not authorise 
the revolution or <iispinsi u of tJ o transfer of 
anv subject eecept with th sanction of thi 
becritarv of 'state ui toiiDei) — 
it IS to be understood that the transfer of 
anv subject m iv 1je rev oked or suspended 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council In the words of Sif Sankaratl 
Nair it should not !« in the power of the 
Oovcnioror the Secretary of State who 
vviIIoqIv be his mouthpiece to stnke thus 
at the root of the reform scheme To give 
euch arcumstonces this power is to go 
against the principles of constitutional 
Government and wall be taken as mdicativ e 
of a spirit incompatible vvath constitu 
tional Government 

It IS well known that ail the chief Jegis 
lative and executive powers h\ which 
principally a nation niav be kept weak 
ormnde strong cowed down and emas 
culated or emboldened and helped to be 
come men kept ignorant or enhghtfened 
lept poor or made wealthr kept a con 
stant prey to sporadic and epidemic 
diseases or helped to become healthy and 
strong humiliated or helped to become 
self respecting and kq>t isolated from 
the veorld or helped to make progress in 
culture, wealth and freedom bv free inter 
course wath the nations of the earth,— rest 
of these powers belougto the Government 
oflndia And tbe^ X>ow ers will newer lie 
gcnerallv used wath a vole eve to the 
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bf India tmlc'ss the people can eontroi the 
Go\emment of India At present this 
government is autocratic, not respon 
sible to the people of India and praeti 
calk it IS not responsible even to the 
Parliament and people of Great Bntun 
The Bill makes the Governor General ixir 
haps somewhat more of an autocrat than 
he IS now In the Bill, though the Indian 
Legislativ e Assembly will have anclecti\e 
raajont} the Gov emor Gcner d vv lU be able 
w ith the help of the Council of State m 
which the elected element will be m a 
mmontv to enact anv law he hies and to 


(2) No minister «!haU hold ofTice for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or be 
comes an clectc 1 member of the local legislature 

(3) In relation to a transferred lubjcct 
the governor shall be gtiuled bv the advice of 
the minister m charge unless having regard 
to Ills Majest} s iiistruttions he >ces sufficient 
cau«c to dissent from the opinion of the minister 
in winch case he ma) remnre action to be taken 
otherwise than in accorclance with that advice 

(1) Provision mnj btmadc.bj rules under 
the jinncipal Act for the teniporan ndmmis- 
tration of a transferred subject w here in cases 
of emergenej owing to n vacancy there is no 
minister in charge of the subject bv such authontj 
nnd in such manner as maj be prescribed bj 
the rtiles 


veto anv law which he dislikes No doubt 
for passing an} law he requires to pass m 
this w av , he w iff fiav c to adopt the foffow 
ing procedure — 

(1) tYhcrc the Governor Central m Council 
certiBes that it is essential for the s-yfotv t^^n 
quilhty or interests of British India or 'mr 
part thereof or for the purpose of meetinjj a 
case of emergenev which has ansen that mv 
law shall be passed the council of state shall 
have power to pass laws without tie as«<nt 
of the legiMative as'emblj wludi laws slnll 
have effect as laws passed bj 1 oth cl ambers 
But 18 there an} law which mav not 
come under anv of the categones desenW 
above’ All laws passed m an} countr} 
bj any legislature can be described as and 
are laws for the safetv tranquilhtv or 
interests of that countr} or an} part there 
of or for the purpose of meeting a case of 
emergenc} Speaking generall} itisdilneult 
to see what other 1 ind of laws alcgislatyre 
can be asked to pass 

The position of ministers in local gov eni 
ments ma} be inferred from the sections 
quoted below In our opinion, it wall not 
be a position of pow er influence digmt} 
or even of worldly adv antage in the 
matter of salarv and it w ill not be equ'il 
to that of a member of the executive ct>nn 

cil 


(1) The governor of n governors provmct 
may bj notification appo nt ni nisters not 

be ng members of liis executive council or othei 

officials t6 adm uster transferred subjects nnc 
any mm sters so appointed shall hold hfiki 
during 1 s pleasure 

There shall be pa d to any minister so no 
pointed such salary ns the governor subieci 

SSmmc 


In tlie provincial legislatures tlic elec 
tive tlcmcnt will be in n majontv There 
is alrcadv a majonty in some of khesc 
IcgislatiirLS the bill provides fora bigger 
mnjont} But tins gam is counterbalanced 
bv the followang clauses relating to grand 
committees 

(3) Provision shall be made for the appoint 
ment from among the members of the council ol 
grand committees on which amajont} 
members shall be nominated members «electcn 
b> the gov emor vv ith pow er, m cases speciallv 
referred to them to pass or reject laws without 
the fiaseiit of the council which laws sh'm if 
passed have the «ame effect ns laws pa«sed bv 
the council 

(4) \Micrc any B II relating to a reserv ed 
subject has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or an amendment to such a Bill is 
moved the governor may certify that the B 11 
or any cian<e of it or the amendment is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
reserved subjects and the Bill clause or amend 
ment shall thereupon be referred to a grand 
committee 

(5) Wiere any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced or any amendment 
to a Bill IS moved or proposed to be moved the 
governor mav certify that the Bill or any clnu'c 
of it or the amendment affects either — 

(a) the safetv or tranquility of his province 
or any part of it or of anotner prov mce or 

(b) the interests of a specified reserved 
subject 

and may direct either that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall be tai en by tlie council 
in relat on to the Bill clause or amendment or 
if he thinks fit and if the council so desire that 
the Bill clause or amendment shall be referred to 
a grand comm ttce and the Bill clause or amend 
ment shall be dealt with in accordance with such 
direction 

Thus the grand committees are aweapon 
m the hands of the Gov emor to pass or to 
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reject anj lavs as lie thinVs best It 
ma^ be contended tJint he mil hare to 
follow theproccdnre of certification Aato 
that see our remarks above on the 
Governor General having also to follow 
the same method It is a curb on auto 
craev only m name 

The Bill makes the Prorinml Governors 
m one respect more powerful than thev are 
at present Lnder the ezisting constitution 
of some of the Prov mcnl councils the 
Goremor cannot alwavsget his legislative 
council to pass the law s he w ants but the 
bill pres them the means of getting nnj 
laws ther w ant passed hj means of the 
grand committees Let us enter into 
some detail The Bengal Legislative 
Council has nlreadv a small elective 
majontj and some of the other Provincial 
Councils for instance Bombav linve a 
Strong non-ofiicial majontv It is just 
possible for these councils to sometimes 
throw out Government bills or to pass 
bills opposed bv the executive The latter 
become law ifnot vetoed Tor as subject 
to the limitations laid dovrn from time to 
tunc by parliamentarj enactments for the 
governance of India the legislative councils 
in India enjoy full freedom of legislation in 
their respcctne legislative fields a bill goes 
through tiiree readings and becomes law if 
It IS not vetoed. Therefore the provision 
of grand committees curtails the nghts and 
pow er of the prov lucial legislatures 

It IS not merely in theory that some of 
the existing provincial legislative connols 
cannot always be made to pass laws 
wanted by the Executive Actual instances 
may be mentioned In the Botnhd} 
•CAromcIe (August 1 1918) Mr V J Patel 
mentioned the following — 

The Bombay Government had recently intro- 
dneed a. Bill tot. the amendment oftheCityof 
Bombay Mun c pal Act enabl ng them to appoiot 
the Afumcipal Comm ss oner of Bombay on the 
LegiaLitive Council Tic amendment was 
non official irtcmbets 
ras lost S milarly the 
Hon Dman Bahadur Godbole hod moved an 
unportajit amendment to tbt Irrigation Btt 
introduced by the Bombay Government in 1910 
nnd It was supported by the non official members 
With the resuft that when it was put to vote 
there was a tie Again only last year the Govcni 


strongly opposed by the 
With the result that it v 


menl lial to drim the D strict Board DiU owing 
to strong non-off cvftl opposition 

Bv means of grand committees the 
Governors would be able lu future to over 
come such difficulties 

In addition to making provjaaal Cover 
nors practicallv all pow erAiI as regards 
lepslation the bill provides many means 
for the Governor General or the Secretary 
of State to interfere in and control provin 
cial legislation 

We consider the following unsatis 
factory 

(*| A governors legiilatiie eoonetl may be 
dissolved at any time by the govensor by notifi 
cation but m that case the goremor shall 
appoint adate not more than six months after 
the date of d ssolution for the next session of h s 
legislative eouBCii 

1" (1) Every cotinc 5 of state shah continue 

forfveyears and every leg slntive Quembly for 
tl ree venrs from its first meeting 

Provaded that— 

(a( either chamber of the legislature may be 
sooner dissolved bv the governor general 

(b) any such nenod may be extended by the 
governor general if n spenai circumstances he so 
It nks fit and 

(c> after the d ssolution of either chamber the 
governor shall appoint a day not more than su 
months later tor tie next sesson of that 
chamber 

The sections deahrig with the public 
sen iccs practicallj place their appouitmeot 
Tva> prasioss discipline and dismissal 
be>oou the prov incc of the legislatures and 
Indian Ministers This vv as to be expected 
from >vliat the Viccroj said in one of Ins 
speeches a few months ago More definite 
cnticism can be offered only when the rules 
relating to the services are pubbshed The 
ap|>ointment of an auditor general is a 
desirable step The appomtinent of a 
penunneot public scfvace commission mav 
also do good if proper men arc appointed 
But the legislative councils w ill not have 
anything to do with these appointments 

There arc many other points in the Bill 
which are open to cnticism but we do not 
feel disposed to wnte more because we feel 
that cnticism at this stage w ould not be of 
any practical use 

The BiU 13 a very unsatisfactoty piece 
of work What was y^anted was a 

liberal measure ofself rule embodied tn and 
granted bv a self-contained and independent 
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\ct incorpor'iting the good points of dl 
prerious laws relating to the oOxennnce of 
India \\ hat w e ha\ e got instead is a mere 
skeleton w ith constant references to rules 
to be made hereafter to schedules not pub 
hshed in India and to the Government of 
India Acts of 1915 and 191G There is 
nothing in the Bill to rouse enthusi ism 
Distrust of Indian capactt\ And confidence 
in the capacity wisdom and infalhbihtt 
of the human beings appointed asgo\cr 
nors or go\ emors general arc wnt large 
oier the Bill 


Patents secured by young Mr E. E Dull 

The following is an incomplete list of 
the patents obtained b\ Mr C V Putt 
which ha\e been referred to inaprexiotis 
note / 

No 3151 of 1917 a process for the 
manufacture of sodium carbonate alumina 
and metallic chlorides 

No 3152 of 1917 a process for tl c 
manufacture of potassium carbonate alumi 
na and metallic chlorides 
No 3517 ofl918 a process for the manu 
facture of alumina sodium and potassium 
carbonates sodium and potassium alumi 
nates and potassium chloride 
"No 3279 of 1917 a ‘^irocess for the 
manufacture of potassium chlonde 

No 8534* of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of alumina sodmm and 
potassium carbonates sodium and potas 
sii^ alurainates magnesium anicalcmm 
chlorides 

No 3599 of 1918 a process forthemanu 
facture of aluminium sodium chlonde alu 
minium chlonde and carbonates of soda 
and potash 

Mo 3831 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium sulphate 

No 3832 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium chlonde 

No 3833 of 1918 a process for the 
mani^acture of potassium salts from 
sil cate minerals 

No 3835 of 1918 a process for the 
manufacture of potassium carbonate and 
alumma 

, No 3735 of ‘lOlS a process for the 
manufacture of manganese dioxide and 
manganese 


'\o 2980 of 1017 a proce«t3 /or the 
axnthetic production of Methane 

No 3202 of 1917, a process for the 
manufacture of magnesia 

No 34'75 of 1918 a process for tlie 
manufacture of alumina 

Government and the Calcutta 
University 

It IS generally held that retrenchment 
is practicable and ought to be senonsh 
undcrtal cn m m inj items of evpenditure 
of the Calcutta Umxcrsit) , and we think 
there 15 some truth an the prex admg belief 
But w ithout detailed examination of all 
Items we cannot sax whether, cxenifall 
the retrenchment compatible w xtb efficiency 
were made the Unixcrsity would be able 
to do without the increased income XX Inch 
the raising of the fc*cs w oiild bring in The 
thing IS It 1ms been a standing accusation 
of Anglo Indian officialdom that the Indian 
Unixersitiesaxere merely extfminmg bodies 
not teaching umxcrsities But xxhen the 
Calcutta Unix crsitx senousix took m hand 
the teaching function of a unix crsitx the 
same officialdom did not liclp it with ade 
quate grants \s is welllnown to our 
readers xxe Jiaxe not approved of all the 
methods and means adopted b^ theumxer 
sitx to conxert itself into a teaclung «m 
vcrsit> But in justice to itwemustsaj 
tlmtwhen the Goxemment of India has 
gixen its formarsanction to all these me- 
thods and means itw as itsbounden duty to 
place sufficient resources at its disposal to 
enable it to carry on its w ork efficiently 
Tins Government has not hitherto done 
This has obliged tlie boss of the Umversitx 
to have recourse to ^he raismg'of esamina 
tion fees repeatedly If he had fnnklj put • 
the matter thus instead of using maccurate 
facts and unsound arguments there xvould 
not have been so great an outcry against the 
step He m ght have said We the people 
are poor and xxe already haxe_±o suffer 
much inconvenience for meetmg the ex 
penses of the education of our children 
But we must make still greater sacrifices 
for the sake of education There is no help 
for it But he chose to be defiant and 
by denying the fact of our pox erty gave a 
handle to our opponents And thi ViCe 
Chancellor too sinned m his company 
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ReducHon of School Gra»if« *i » ^ 


“«nga! Government will trpnt +j, <. '1^ 

ter as urgent ^ * 

Swadeshi 


rf7.t™V IS IXiins done in all 

S f 11“ thattlie motive 

t *’"5 reliction of school grants is 

to cS^oe h "O"'' s ti heret, itl, 

ance^„r« ' a' '“■'“latedm accord 

there t f"' “ •l>®t 

the to more monei m the hands of 

sn"™S '?h.:’’ron,T h'^Te- the "'“f -v=r„t‘TeVre 

™ms hitherto allotted to deprSLnm ‘"o feade. The d.fficnltiS „ o™ 

Jit;?„dScd""'' {f 

This College AlMg'’n“ h MheTmta®^’?’ t“' 

in ^ "“'nculated lie gfeall “obliged S n? 

■n Bengal than hitherto Hence there is «hat local °ho™ n. ,,°°“ '» 

^oiK. ^Mj!i n;ii" -I'n siT/s “Sf 


Cnltae^ 1 " -Btngni, the other, Dioces-vo 
yollege. being a Chnstnn mstilutioD The 
l-ad^ Prmeipal of Dethune College has 
1^°^*'!.“.”™* applicants foradmis 
ion that there is no available nccommodn 
tion m.the college hostel, nor room m the 
wUege bus And even if g,rls w ere able to 
maite their own arrangements forlodgio"- 
andboewl and conveyance, the floor space 


m the couQtrv 
It should be understood and T».hes~_ , 
bj «•! Indians, ns it nJrendr js 
and ^cognised bv mWl that 
tlie Swadeshi movement 'is an * 

movement it is sure tn ct™ 
vivifv anil other natiMil 
there IS this to be said m ,ts ftvou? v h^S! 
cannot Im sairt of ‘Tour, which 


in tfio T7 *'*« floor space there is this to be said m it» ^ ‘^nd 

nif^Tvs *1 ^«ar Class room cannot seat cannot be said of anv rt "hich 

^ sofae three dozen students At movement, that up to a Political 

SS- stair IS, mte cntirelv m oar ha'iS S, m P””* “ 


regulations In fact, the sum of 
obout Rs 2,500 spent for the professoriate 
t° bcpartlv wasted, because, 
nough tlicv can teach more students, the 
Class-rooms are too small for taking in 
more The reason is, the co!Iege\as 
buildmg of Its own, college classes 


uuiiuing ot Its own, college cl .,,,- _ 

havfi*’*'’^!*" the old school building A\e writings of their co-ope^S^/’^®, P°^‘t'cal 

ae old Darbam<.t,»ev__ 'TCaltnessnr 


wii *u» iloouu a uecaae mat 

collie would have a building anda 
hostel of its own But the grants and 


— ami the pohuSo ronii»l'“„“| "f 

interrelation Already the mt* !. 
of Ireland reeogmte le^y cllr^v ,T' 
of tie ecoaomie fonSla "t ‘ Pu”""- 

cfcrelopment of their co-operate. ^ 

and through tlie remSnbI! ®°®,‘®ties, 
writings of their co-operativ. i > P°^‘t«cal 


the old parhamenta^iV st«f of 

oottgaattall, "nderetoed “ i» 



1 the modern Rrvn w i ok ]uia, mio 


Mid Catholic Ireland lia% e been kept apart 
largely b} nlanipulation of tlie political 
formula , on the basis of an economic 
formula thej Mould come together auto 
niaticalK Thus WTites the Antion of 
\e\\ Yorl Ma^ not Hindus and Moslems 
come together automaticalh on the basis 
of an economic formula ’ 


Sir Dinshaw Wacha on our 
Cloth Supply 

In a leltcr contnbuted to the Timc^t of 
-Tm/m on the subject Sir Dmsbaw Wacha 
makes a forecast of the future possibilities 
in regard to the pnee of piecegoods which 
IS not cheerful reading He savs that anv 
hope of restoration of normal conditions is 
futile as no relief b% w a\ of adequate 
imports on the pre W ar scale can be 
expected from Manchester for one \car 
more at least The deficient he liolds 
cannot be made good bj local suppK 
no relief bj w a\ of increased output 
from Indian mills can be expected owing 
*0 difficulty j3f strengthening the 
mills by additional spindles and looms’ 
specnllj as shortage of shipping js hkeh 
to continue 

Sir Dinslia^v Waclia has calouhted that 
there a ere 13 G jarcls of cloth for con 
eumption 111 India per annum per head of 
! “1013 14 as compared 

w 1 th 9 28 yards the annual a% erage of the 
1 0 ld'll® ^ 31st March 

1919 oraAortagcof4 32 Jardsperiear 
per head The figures eiplam ^ 1 ,:) of 
sh^age and high prices of cloth 

Cannot hand looms and the indigenous 
Spinning as heels render anj further help 
than they do ’ It e think they can 

Why Filipinos ask for Independence 
Now 

Readers of ne^^ spapers know that the 
Fihpinos have been recently asking 
W. “dependence nhich Amencanl 
“Ti aTS “”d hopes have been 

gem that they aionld get it at no distant 

Com^l'X, PW'Ppme Independence 
mnSr^tS Mnsistmg of forty Filipinos 

ot'’S‘^*"i:4a''o'":y''''®® 

Amenea to ^k °f„, .„aepe"a”“":Tl“ 


clmimmn of the commission was Manuel 
L Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Senate A representatue of the Newlorl 
World inter\iewcd Mr Quezon and asked 

Whj should the Filipinos ask for mdcpendcrcc 
now? And what spccifc aihantngcs would 
independence ci\ c them oa er the present arrange 
went ^ Art tnc\ asking for indcjicndence bccau't 
tI^c^ reallr need it or inerch because thcr 
want It ’ 

The doubtfulness jou express, Mr 
Quezon snul, ’ is natural enough, and \our 
questions nri. perfeeth fair I will tr\ 
to answer them as fulU asjouwish 

\ou ask what advantages we think indepen 
dcnce wouUt for us ns compared with the 
present arrangement I will name two whii-h we 
arc quite sure of The first concerns our porely 
domestic and internal olTnirs o\cr which at 
present we hn\e no efiectne control,— no matter 
low Mtallj thej concern us We can make laws 
to be sure but tho«c laws cannot hate efiect 
without the approval of Congress and the 
President Tal c the one matter for instance of 
land and other natural resources We Fihpmos 
realize that tliongh we have great natural 
wealth in oi r country itisb^ no means limitless 
wealth We want to be sure that it is used 
w iseK and properlj for our ow n benefit nnfl con 
sened prudentlj for the benefit of the Fihpinos 
who are not bom a et Wishing that wc inaj 
for instance feel it necessary to forbid the sale of 
lands or other fundamental wealth to oav 
foreigners And weean make such laws 
before tho«e laws become effectne theymnst 
receuenpproinl mthiscountrj [\mencn] where 
naturallj tl e\ w ill be considered not merch as 
thev affect us Fi] pmos but as tliev might affect 
the United States in respect to certain possible 
-intemational compl cations 

The Filipmo patnot then proceeded to 
explain the second great ad\ antage 

Another great practical advantage of jnde- 
pendence w oiild affect our foreign affairs At 
present we have no power to make n^^ laws of 
am sort affecting them We cannot make such 
athng for instance as a trade agreement with 
anj country ^ All such arrangements haveto be 
made m Washington And the Plilppmes are 
so remote their products and their whole 
industnal and commercial organization all their 
economic needs are so different that it is very 
difficult firstly to obtain the interest of 
Congress in them at all and secondly to 
*™ te Congress to cons der them as whatthej 

really are— purely Fdipmo matters 

Mr Quezon added a third reason w hicli 
IS realU the most ntal tliough people w ho , 
are tliemselves independent but want to 
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keep their dependencies dependent for e%cr, 
^ould charactense a® sentimental 

A third great adnntage x\e ®ee lu mdc 
pendenee would he tUe fact that we were wde- 
pendent Independence is like food Aoudonot 
miss it unless 3 oa do not ha\e jt Its %'ilnefts 
not something tbtt can he irgued about or 
fettled by fomiul'i If j on n'ked a hungry man 
what the great advantige of food to him 
would be he -would simply ansueriou Food 
And 'o we <ee the ndcantage of being indepen 
dent It IS a fundamental desire with us ^s if 
would be with yon if vou did not ha\c it 


Hatnnggpten the reasons why the Fih 
pinos ask for independence tbeir lewder 
went on to sa\ why the\ wanted it won 

In the first place there is the Jones law 
through which ^n 1910 Congress promi'ed 
us independence a* soon ns a stoble goicmiuent 
could ti established We accepted tbit promse 
in good faith We set lo work under itin good 
faith to meet it# tcrois md gam onr indepen 
denee \ndnow we hire met its tenns The 
man you sent out there for tint purpose 
Gotemof Genernl trincis Durton ffamson 
has come bick md told fou that the foundiiion 
of our nation Ins been well laid 

VstibU goiefumetit has licen C'tiblished 
It IS n goveniment entirely ofhiltptnos There 
are only two while men in it And those Filipinos 
ns le^sbltocs md adttuciuecators hare done 
#ncli thfflffs astlin They haieestablislieil at a 
cost of SoOOOOOOn n unnersnl pvstem ol 
pfuuiry ftud secondir? educ-vtion whn-h will 
rcich mn child in the isluds TIicn hue 
established Hw peace and order Tor three 
tears of the wir it wnstlie rdtpinos who kept 
the Vmencnit flag flying in the island® eierj 
white soldier hating been withdrawn Tber 
hate laid ill the old rmial religious bogie® md 
Mohammedan legislilors sit beside Chnsfnn 
ones to niikc Iiws for theislands Thet hire 
broken down the old peonage cystem where it 
existed and pa»s«1 cflectnc Lin® for the protec 
tion of labour They hire stabilized finmciil 
conditions and created i solid and weattbl 
I hilippine Nitionil Sink 

In brief «iid Mr Caeroii wchaTecoinplied 
withthe Jones law We Imve a stable govern 
ment. We hue done the share which jonyour 
sedespresenefeo’ idr'ua' 

«s W hy should vou isk for lodepeodencc now f 
we ha\c 1 right to inswer with another 
question \Yhy should ron ask us to wart mv 
longer’ 

\ second renon also wfts gyieiJ whi 
this particular ^mc has been chosen for 
deniijntling independence 

‘ \noth(.rrea®onwhvlhiSfecni® to ns t pro- 

jicrtimeto a*k our intloiwnd ncc r*thc enlmg 


ofthewannd tlic Conference m Pans Wlien 
vv« Tsk 1 o« to set us free w e mercli ask you tet be 
consstent Ifanv country e\cr stood definitclv 
and indisputably for ana prracipli. the United 
States stood definitely in this w ar for the 
pnnapfe of national freedom and selCdeterraina 
tion It was through tour enunciation of this 
pnnciplc that Poland Czecho-Slovaliia Jugo- 
bUvta and all the other new nations were set free 
and formed How then can pou consistently 
deny the same right to us particularly when we 
have wilUoglv served ti long and carefully 
watched apprenticeship in denioi-ratic self rule— 
while these other formerly submerged nationali 
ties inu«t start from the very bottom as 
learners 


Mr Quezon ilso summed up Ins reasons 
in one pregnant sentence 

Because we need indi-pendencc as you would 
iiceil it tfrou did not already hare it because it 
would be of direct and practical adi antage to 
us both at home and abroad because we are fit 
font becaB«eyon pronii'ert it to us as soon as 
we were fit and because this war was fought 
and won to establish the right of every people to 
ln« Its own national life so Jong as it respected 
the life and liberties of other nations wc 
r ibpinos ask \ ou now for independence 

But the inttTMewer tiskcd Iiinu * bow 
Mio«t Jajian ’ 

W< do not feiE Japan Ik said Ouc 
couotn seeks to #«u* another eitherfonts owai 
evonom e or ns own strategic benefit There is 
no reason to believe thatjapao looks ou the 
I'hilippine® as an economic pruc Thej hart! no 
Tfcorl success intropiMii tolonization or of 
ifiT great eagerness to attempt vt For esainple 
nruong our ntanv millions of popuiatioa there 
nreonlv seven th0usandjapane®e to-dar^thoogli 
no ban IS set up oi,am5t thetn bv nnmigtatioii 
laws nml thev are as free to come in n» any 
otl cr people Japans econom c destiny lies on 
the luaiolaud of \sia and in her world trade A® 
for tlie second inotue-— Japan is better ofT'trate- 
gKallv non v' ith I ormosa Corea and 
Manchuria ringed compactU about her, than she 
could be watli the Phil ppioe outposts and her 
soldiers are statesmen enough to Know it 


rurtliemiore added Manuel Quezon 
.hi'Jtcvv oWttnayc'itTifi" MJe-oin)- vyav m 
wlwchjapati could ever take possession of 
the Philippines would be by killing ever, 
Ftbpino 


KenK-iuher that the generation of riiipmos 
who Min be the lelf governing race we nsk vou 
makclreenow will be American made bors from 
the pubic schools you voorselves established 
Keincmberwehavethe same lore and faith for 
deiuoctwc® that you voursebes >avc. and the 
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same ardor for race and countrj . Remember too^ 
that, unlike their other neighbors, we have no 
natural basts of assimilation with the Japanese. 
IVe are far apart in race, ne being Malajs and 
they ilongols. We are far apart in tongue 
Leaving out all other considerations, Japan 
could never take the Philippines from the 
free Fibprao nation sa%e at a price in treasure 
and blood far beyond their u orth to her. And 
Japan Icnows that ” 

The Case of Babu Kalinath Ray- 

It 1ms not been proved that all the men 
forming crowds in different places in the 
Panjab which were fired upon or bombed, 
hiid committed anj' crime or had any cri- 
minal intention and were rioters. It may 
be justly presumed, therefore, that on 
account of the firing bnd the bombing 
many innocent men have been hilled and 
woimded. 

Subsequently, the martial law tribunals 
have sentenced many ijcpsons to death, 
transportation for Hie and other sentences. 
Both on account of the perso*nncl of many 
of the tribunals and their procedure and 
Ikmuusc lawyers from outside were unjustly 
and arbitrarily not allowed to go to tlic 
Panjab and lawyers in the province were 
generallyina terrified state of mind, the ac- 
cused were not properly defended and had 
not as fair a trial as accused before ordi- 
nary tribunals have. Hence it may be 
presumed that many innocent men liavc 
MifTcred the extreme penalty of the law and 
lesser punishments In the ordinary course 
ofcrimmal trials a certain proportion of 
convicted persons arc acquitted on appeal 
as innocent. But there was no appeal from 
thejudgmentsof the courts-martial. This 
fact also makes it clear that some of the 
arsons punished by the martial law tri- 
bunals were innocent, 

But though it is probable that many 
innocent men have lost their lives otIkcu 
transported or sentenced to long terms of 
rigorous imprisonment, full details of their 
cases are not U-forc the public. The 
case is different with the trial and convic- 
tion of Babu ‘Kalinath ’Ray, editor of the 
Tnhane. The sole evidence On which he was 
con\ict«l consisted of some articles -which 

he wrote in the Trlhiivc, and the full text of 
the .judgment vronounecd lunm him hns 
alio been jiubhriierl Subscribers to the' 


Tribune w’trem a position to' read these’ 
articles, and they have been subsequently 
reproduced in full rnYounghiditi (June 11, 
1919), edited by Mr. M. K. Gandhi. Any- . 
one w'ho has not read the articles may 
procure a copy of this issue from Bombay 
and satisfy his curiosity. "^Ye have read 
all the articles and we have read thejudg- ^ 
ment. Our opinion is tlmt not only 
did Babu Kalinath Ray not commit^ any 
offence, but that, on the contrary, he ren- 
dered a service to the Government and the 
people by writing on a critical occasion 
W'ith courage and self-restraint and in 
measured language. We have known him 
for long as one w’ho, on account of his 
principles, disiiosition and' character, was. 
incapable of violent nnd inflammatoiy' 
w riting^ The articles for^ which he has 
been w-ronglv' punished, w'cre quite in keep- 
ing with what we have know-n him to be. 

The lawyers whom Mr. Kalinath Ray 
wanted to engage to defend him ^wCJ'c 
allowed by the martial law administrator 
to 'enter the Pnnjab. When the lawyers 
appeale<l to tlic Viceroy, His, Excellency 
said that as a civil authority he could not 
interfere. But as what sort ofautliontv, 
civil or military, did he make the many 
ordinances for the declaration, of martial 
law- m the Puipab, For reflating trims 
under martial law', and ultimatelv for the 
witlidrawnl of martial law from Hje 
Panjab ? The humility w-hich made HiS 
Excellenc)- imagine that he wa*s simply a 
civil authority is very wonderful. Is it 
possible that he never read, lOr forgot tlie 
existence of, Section 33 of the Government 
of India Act, 1915, which is reproducctl 
below' ? ' _ _ 

“The superintendence, direction and control 
ol the civil nnd mUitnni' government of j!'***-''. * 
jested in the Govemor-Gencrnl in Council, 
is required to paj- due obedience to nil such order-* 
ns he may receive from the Swretarj" of.Stntc. 

It is necessary- to appeal to the Envy 
Council against Mr. Ray’s conviction with- 
out delay. Subscriptions are being collec- 
ted for the purpose. Ks. 15,000 arc re- 
quired for the purpose. The treasurer is 
Ur, Prankrishim .\chaiji, m..v., .M.n , to 
whom all contributions arc to be sent at 
IIarrI*son Ro.nl, Calatttii 
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‘The Rose and the Wine Cup 

rap and S|„nlml u,« by the rS 

not r„ b n™'’ ‘l■at«meM.ssean 

ttean„e , "' ""'■’'i pleasnns Shent 
P™*™* her nose thestm 

tbe source of true blcssui» The first 

boW , P>cture is meant to srai 

OoJise this n^nkening of the soul It is 

Ch'nX 


The O’Owyer Memorial 

raia”LT*u T i^* **"s 

raja and thnt In^e l>e«n subscnbui? Jheir 

iSit^ ° 'r«n«onaI^ But 

JS itrealh necessarj to immortalise m tins 
det^i "il® lias cined his name so in 
histoS contemporin 

onK ?n 11^1°!”'" l-lxx not 

at- to declare Peace rei^s 

It also m 

and fireaell addresses 

that In t1” '« hoxxcier 

atmosphere of tlietnited 

no??« ■" Sood sense enough 

not to tell jKopIe that the MeniomI mo^%w 
mentand the f-lre^^elI addresses Tere 

populant^ and 
"* "" administrator 
p 2 1 *"°”Sh there are no Edmund Burkes m 

reS«"wn' ’.*'*"* 

Burke said when a certain defenre 
as set up for Warren H-istuigs and who 

a% make use of this knowledge 

IInstml7^’"*'®'" 

t 1 ^ oimerous 

hafnJ.^* Gorernof General wh^h 

a a fnends m Dengil obtained from the mtrres 
rngland tn-idel considerable 
i pression To these addresses we attach I ttle 

inr'^ "oull hare found it casr to induce 
y natiac who conM wntc to g xn a 
hmegoTuonthc mo t oJiou* nikr that crer 


~bits?ss5r,“,::"s si 

this story excited a strong" nastm;?s and 

DjrU. ob.c,;4,o„ '““S";'”,!.'' 

idnirablc He saw ny, "ere 

he said in the mci lent w f,^*if u astonishment 

atalldspatethe claim of Mr Tr,.V 
admitted into such a nit,+i, to lx. 

t-.st,„gs .=a" A?S‘foD„>.' “"S 

<Io snggtst im sim.hnt, 

»dmS^ o7 s7''M"“D,*V''”'f 7'" 
suc4A7slSlntoi’S"r^.^?"V„7t'to°.”ll 

Martial Law the Panjab 
It IS Regulation \ of isOk wk. t 

circumstances indicated m 

Itself and Lord Chelmsford "Sd T 

ordinance estab ishinp mar+.nl 1 ^ . ® 

temtoij^ » The preamble to the 
nnscrers that question reguLation 

Wbereae rtunuff w ap, „ v . ,, 
t^rejument has been en^a-eW n ” ®ntish 

OTing allegiance to the BntSi^ Persons 

arms m open hosUh/ri 

itT Of the «anic and hare abett^^ ' ''nthor 

and hare committed ?’'*«* ‘he 

outra^agam.t the l.resan^ * ^'■''=’^«and 
«ail Gorernment and Properties of the 

exp«lenttbatdnnn“tL,r^"”* “ may ^ 
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Inquiry into Punjab affairs- 
Mr. Montagu is reported to have said in 
course of bis Indian Budget speech: 

yuesticns have been asked from time to time 
and resolutions have been moved demandmg an ‘ 
inquiry. The- Viceroy has always contemplated 
.an inquiry. You cannot have disturbances of 
this kind and of this magnitude without an 
inquiry ioto-the causes of and the measures 
taken to cope with these disturbance^ but no 
nnnouncement has heen made of any inquiry np 
to this moment, for this reason: let iis talk of 
an inquiry hen Ave have put the fire out. The 
only message which we can send from this House 
to-day to India is a massage which I am sure 
A\nll be one of confidence in and sjmpathy with 
those Upon whom the great responsibility has 
fallen of restoring the situation. Afterwards 
will come the time to hold an inquiry not only 
to help us to remove the cause of the troubles 
but m order to dispose once for all of some of the 
libellous charges Avhich have been made against 
British troops and those upon whom the un* 

5 )lc.'isant duties in connexion Avith these riots 
late fallen ' 

The charges against British troops and 
others referred to above are eitlier false, un- 
just, and malicious, or they are true,«just 
and made in the public interest. But Mr. 
Montagu says, even before a committee of 
enquiry has been appointed, that they arc 
“libellous”. Is not this prejudging to ’some 
extcAit? 

Important Calcutta meeting on Events 
in the Panjab and the Reform Bill. 

The public meeting held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall on June 2G, under the presi- 
djywVLs Yfe. B. C\AViVxn\»v\i,\\>*cDn?-\ilier 
the recent events in the Panjab and the Ke- 
fomi Bill , Avas very important. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore had already spoken for Bengal 
and India. But formal and public oral 
expression was given to the opinion and 
feelings of Bengal for the first time at 
Ihi'i meeting. Particularly notcwortliv 


and significant was the following rescilu” 
tion 1 — , . 

That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 

gratefully records its appreciation of the 

entered by Sir' Sankaran Kair and 
Hath Tagore against the policy pureued bj' 
Government of India in relation to the PunJ 
disturbances and records respectfully nndni 
regret the fact that His Excellency Xord CncI® * 
ford has lost the confidence of the 'pnbhcd 
this meeting humbly beseeches His Itnpef 
Majesty' to recall Lord Chelmsford. 

It is a bold thing to say that 
Chelmsford has lost the confidence of 
Indian public and to pray to His Imperial 
Majesty George V that he be recalled ; bi^b 
so far as we are able to guage public feeltdo' 
the resolution correctly represents it. The 
other principal resolutions, too, were 
important and gave fearless expression th 
public opinion. 

“Certain Acts to be Misdemeanour*'” 

Section 124- of the Government of 
Act, 1915, runs as folloAvs . 

“Ifniiv person holding office under the Cro*. . 
In India does any of the follon-ing things., that 
to say— (!) If he oppresses any British suw^. 
within his jurisdiction or in the exercise otj 

authority ; he shall be guilty of a misdenicd 

our.” 

Section 127 provides that 

“If any person holding office under the Croi^^ 
in India commits any oflence under this Act, ? 
any ofibnee against anv person within his 
dictionyr subject to fiis authority, the offcif 
jnav without prejudice to any other jurisdictiC • 
be inquired of, heard, tried and determined . 

His Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and - 
de.vlt with os if committetl in the county 
Middlescv.” 

The law officers of the Croum in Eo^* 
land should, after due inquiiy, consider 
tliese sections may not be made^ use 
against Sir Michael O’Dwyer; or, ifjustiP* 
able, impeachment may be’resortcd to. 


.JJ, Corntraibs Street. Cn/cuttn ' 
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T he horroTS of v.ar perj^tritcil duxing 
thc«e last thlrt^ months •ha\e mdcK 
shaken the minds of thoughtful persons 
m the ^\est The xnartMxlom of Belgium 
Serbia Poland —of all the rmseraWe conn 
tnes of Eastern Europe trodden donnbe 
in\ a«ion can no longer be forgotten But 
if the^e iniquities re\olt us because ne are 
their Mctims what of the fiftv rears and 
more during which the cwihsation of 
Europe has practised the same evils or 
nllowed others to practise them around 
her ’ 

^^ho can Bar what pnce the Red Sultan 
of Turkev paid to hu mutes of the European 
Press nud of the Embassies for the blo^ of 
two hundred thousand Armenian' slaught 
ered dunng the first massacre of 189-1 — 
189"’ Who has eaer raised hs voice 
against the sufferings of the people delirer 
ed oi er as a prei to the rapine and plunder 
of colonial expeditions’ Who when a 
single comer of the veil is lifted up from 
this or that part of the field of nii«eri — 
Damaraland or Congo —has been able to 
endure the sight without horror’ What 
cirihsed man can recall without ablush 
the massacres of Manchuna and of the 
China expedition of 1900 — 1901 when the 
Emjicrorof Gemiam gave Attila to his 
«ol liers for an eaanvplc and the wnWed 
armies of avalisation ni ailed one another 
m acts of vandalism against a culture more 
anoent and lofti than their own ’ 

What help has Western Europe given to 
the persecuted races of Eastern Europe ’ 
* The article was i ntten bv Rontam 
RoIUandin November laH (C F \ ) 


What help to Jews Finns Poles’ What 
help to Turkei Egi pt China in the 
dal of their struggle tow ards self regener 
ation ’ 

For sixt) vears China poisoned bj the 
opititn of ludta longed to deliver herself 
from the bondage of the evil which was 
killing her She found after tw o w ars and 
a humil ating treatv the opium poison 
(which half brought 11000 000 000 
francs into the coffers of the East India 
Comp inj ) forciblv imposed upon her 
bv Engl ind And even after China todd> 
has completed the heroic task of ndding 
herself m ten v ears of her deadlv disease 
she has needed all the pressure of indignant 
public opinion brouglit upon European 
States to compel the most civilised of them 
to renounce the profits which the poison 
ing of a whole people brought into their 
banks let what wonder is there m this 
when Western Governments have not vet 
rejvunwved the income thev obtain bv poi 
soiling w ith alcohol thnr own people ’ 

On one occasion wntes M Arnold 
Povret a mi'sionarv of the Gold Coast of 
Vffvca told me how the negroes eaplamed 
thevvav m which Europeans had become 
w hite The God of all the w orld asked the 
Europeans stemlv — 

What have vou done with vour 
brother ’ 

TAcj became pale 

Western avil sation todar has the 
odour of a dead bodv It has called m the 
grave diggers A«ia is on the watch 

The avihsation of Europe srid the 
great Hindu Rabindranath Tagore last 
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shapeless arid ileformeii stjcil exhnK 
tions of the soul drunh. -with the Infinite 
seeking an «nheulth3 gluttony of joi 1>\ 
suffering «elf inflicted and inflicted on 
others msmeh conceited tinnniea of the 
reason i\hen it claims to impose the 
unit\ thut It does not possess but onlA 
desires inflamed \ -ignnes of the imngina 
tion lighting up the remenihrance of the 
past learned phantasmagoria of histone 
records that ha\e received offiaa! sanction 
patriotic histon or historv n ntten iii such 
mar ns to brandish noeto thecomjuered 
or glon to the conquered according to 
requirement And then surging ujion 
the tide of passions all the secret demons 
which Societv casts up us the tide ebbs in 
times of peace and order Each one of 

us finds himself enlaced in the arms of this 
fi.TAa. ^'s.x 

confusion of good and eiil forces bound 
and entangled together in an ineatncable 
skein 

From dl this comes the feeling of fata 
Usm which crushes dow n mankind m the 
presence of such a crisis \ ct it is onK dis 
couragement before the magnitude oftlie 
task avhich stands in the uav ofdclncr 
ance If each one did what he could and 
nothing more there w ould lie no fatalism 
at all The fatalism from which we suffer 
is made up of each mans weak surrender 
Ingningm each one hecomes responsible 
for the w cakness of others 

But the shares of respoosibiliti are not 
cHiual Honour to whom honour is due 
In the medley of European pohtas todac 
the biggest factor is Alonex The band that 
holds the chain binding the bod> socitl 
is Me dth — Itealth and his band of sate 
Hites Wealth IS the true master the true 
head of the State Wealth is responsible 
for the backdoors of our Chambers of 
Commerce and for our shadi business 
transactions* Not that we can mahe 

* Kead the sents of illuniiuating pnbl c 
arlales during the last ten years hi Franas 
Delaisi— for example that of Jannary 1 IJOT m 
Pagt.s Litres oti Lttemal tffairs of inot* (the 
Algeciras >ear| Ore can fee there a gixitcaatnpl 
of «hat Ic calls Industrial «ed Dptomac} 
\s a supplemeDt to this read the 6naiicial 
article of tl 0 oe (Noi Dccembir inor)s^el 
Ltss and the commentary on it b\ Pa«l t» K 


IJd 

this or that grouji this or that mdi 
-^i^ual responsible for the evils from 
"C suffer We are not such simple 
toth» as all that ' \o let us have done with 
scapegoats ' Thev are too comfortabh 
coittcnient 

When we read the historj of the great 
Gcftnan capitalists w ho purchased mines in 
bi<jrmand\ and between the \ears 190S 
igl3 bad liecome owners of one fifth part 
of f he mineral snb-soi! of France and then 
used this ore in their own great steel 
factof’cs to make the c innon which the 
(iefni'io armies are now finng then vve 
cad some idea of the lengths to which 
tnd^ofcd men will go till thev become 
iii(4iffereat to anv thing else —like Midas ol 
old who turned into gold everything he 
toia^hcd Do not however attnbute to 
Tb/ty dn, i/}/, 

look so far ahead Thev only seek to 
aniAss quicklv as big a fieap as possible 
Xl»at w hich finds its climax m them it> 
that antisoaal selfishness which is the 
plrip** of o'lf present age These wealth 
Sukers are merely representative men in 
an enslaved to monej The leametl 
men the Press the politicians —yes the 
heads of the different States those pujipets 
of a tragic peqi show ill these w hether 
thev hkeitor not are the instruments of 
thf roonev makers who use them for i 
sefeen * And oh the stupiditv of the 
jjci>pl*s —their fatal submi«sneness their 
nivstenous depths of anuestrd savagery, 

Qj ftciia s ui /’agev Litres Janoarv IJ 1907 
YjjC po \cr of timncnl ol garchica collective 
n4Slerioie ndepen lent ol all control has 
appeared clearly n the govemraent of the 
States of Lurope — repi bl cs and monarch es 
al Ne 

* Let me quote so ne 1 nes from Manoras who 
,s solund wlen he does not ^v e hiiuself over 
asapmj to hvs ovn fixed idea— The Mone% 
State IS now the Min ster in charge g W ng 
afld decorat ng with titles the intellect whle il 
n (iMles ‘t and sen Is It to sleep It can when it 
pre ent the Intellect fro ii hnowuig a 
suvglepolit cal troth andifit sees the tn th Iron 
yaking about it and if it spea! s about it 
^ra being 1 «tened to and heard Ho \ can a 
fpiintrv knovits ovn needs if those who know 
tl,em can be pul under the constraint of eiknce, 
I »npori!rfdat on ' 

Whut a trui picture of thej re ent t me 1 
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tlnt sh-ittered it'ielf to pieces ig^tnst tie 
eternal 

The East with her ideals m oshose 
bosom are stored the ages of sunlight and 
silence of stars can pitienth i\ait till the 
West burning after the expeihent loses 
breath and stops Europe while basili 
speeding to her engagements disdainfulK 
casts her glance from her carnage window 
to the reajier reaping his hanest in the 
field and m her intoxication of sjicedcan 
not but think him as slow and eaerrexed 
mg backw acds But the speed comes to its 
end the engagement loses its meaning and 
the hungn heart clamours for food till at 
last «he comes to the lowli reaper reaping 
his ban esl m the sun For if the office can 
not wait or thehiuuig and selling or the 
cniing for cicitement loic waits and 
Ijeauti and the wisdom of suffenng and the 
fruits of patient dciotion and reierent 
meekness of simple faith And thus shall 
w ait the Past tiU her time comes 

Pastern Isn has been pursuing its own 
path eiolnng its own cnihtation which 
w ns not political but social not predatori 
and mcchanicalli efficient but spintual and 
based upon all the laned and deeper 
relations ofhumaniti The solutions of the 
life problems of peoples were thou«»ht out in 
«<clnaion an I earned out behind the 


xecuntx of aloofness where all the dinastu. 
changes and foreign iniasions hardh 
touched them But now we are oiertaken 
b\ the outside w orld our seclusion is lost 
foreicr \et this we must not regret as a 
plant should nei er regret w hen the obscun 
t\ of its >seed time is broken Now the time 
has come when we must make the world 
problem our own problem w e must bring 
the spirit of our cmlization into harmonr 
with the Inston of all nations of the earth 
we must not m foolish pnde still keep our 
seUes fast within the shell of the seed and 
the crust of tl e earth \ hwh \ rotected and 
nounslie I our ideals for these tlie shell and 
the crust were meant to be broken so that 
lifeniai spnng up in all its iigonr and 
benuli bnngmg its offenngs to the w orld 
m oj*n light 

In this task of breaking the Inmer 
and facin„ the world Japan has come 
out the first in the East She Ins infused 
hope m the heart of all \sia This hope 
proMdes the hidden fire which is needed 
for all works of creation Asia now 
feels thal she must j rote her life hr protlu 
cing hung work she roust not lie passivelr 
dormant nr feebh imitate the VS est in the 
infatuation of fear or flatten For this 
we offer our thanks to tl is land of the 
rising sun and solemnh ask her to remem 
lier that she has the mission of the Fast 
to fulhl 
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S OME weeks ago Fiell Marshall Sir 
Potiglns Ilaig inthecourstf^ of adis 
ciis«ion of the ( ohtical problems of 
the future and Its penis expressed his con 
lactvow that certain changes were necessarx 
m onler tint the Bnti h Empire might 
siicccssfulli weather the impending storms 
One point in his addre« was of especial 
interest to In ba He contended that a 
new spirit of comradeship must be infused 
into the relations of Its i anous parts and 
jwinted out wnth «oI Iierh directness that 


theowU means of acconiplvshing this was 
bi securing to cien nation under the 
Imperial Aegis equal rights privileges and 
responsibilities 

As far as one is able to appreaate his 
position from the summarr available it 
would appear to be this —The Bntish 
Empire both because of its geographical 
diSusiou and the wide racial diiersities 
which exist withm It has onlv one hope of 
succcssfultv solving the problems which 
will face It m the coming age This hojie 
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lies in cieatjng a state of aflairs in winch 
all the \ 'inoiis nations in the Empire will 
reeOjpnvc that thc\ mutualK and cryim/^ 
profit h\ the Imperial connection— a bond 
in uk strong bj the appreciation of a 
onimon interest 

Sir Douglas Haig is not a “statesman" 

1 the usualU aecepted sense of the word, 
\et how infinitely more statesmanliUe 
IS his clehrcut formula of equal rights for 
all within the Empire than the quibbles and 
pohliea! gvmnnstics m which so mnn\ 
'o ealled 'Statesmen are indulging now a 
davs 

The soldie speaks as a man and a 
gentleman and m the outcome of this 
mental attitude we see true statesmanship 
exemphfiea It is as though he said ib 
tho'se uhom he was addressing, “Tfie 
only one upon whom you can depend m 
times of emergency is a comrade, and no 
true comradeship is possible w ithout true 
equalita Alake those races of tlie Empire 
who at present suffer from disabilities 
fnends indeed and when the time of test 
mg comes \ou will find them fnends m 
need ' What could be simpler, and mspitc 
of its simplicity w hat could be more tru^ ’ 
What firmer foundation can be laid for 
unity in the Empire than that which is 
laid m the recognition of a common qd 
\antage, a common responstbiliti , and 
common rights and privileges ’ 

And y et how man\ of the statesmen of 
the day seem quite satisfied to build the 
foundations of future Impenalism upon 
Iw of stnxmg for -tVuxt 

good a\all among its \ anous parts w hjeh 
can only be built upon the knowledge of 
fair dealing and equal justice between 
nation and nation they labour to bolster 
up the claims of unfair pmilege and rested 
interest ‘WholU lacking m political imtigi 
nation and appreciation of the aw nkened 
spirit of the age they cling to the old 
formulas and think that br a judicious use 
of camouflage people mar be induced 
docileU to accept the shadow for the 
substance — the high sounding effusions on 
bcnerolence and good will which ther 
sider a suitable substitute for justice The 
times hue changed but such mensem 
quite incapable of changing with thein 


Imkcd the attitude of ‘ionic of them 
hardly seem'? to take the question of justice 
into .iccount at all To thc‘'e the problem 
ap|>c irs mcreK to be tluit of persuading the 
|)coplc to accept their point of mcw’, and 
if tht\ do not succeed in this to use sharper 
arguments followed by piously worded ex 
prcssions of regret that such a course was 
forced upon them The fact tliat the\ may 
be in the w rong docs not seem to strike 
them One must assume that their attitude 
is bascti upon the unshakable coniiction of 
infallibilitr and that any opposition to 
their arrangements formanagingtlie affairs 
of the w orld is a m inifestation of darkness 
fighting against the light 

Some go further still, andfrankly expiess 
their opinion that it will only be possible 
to nileh\ the occasional display of power 
and “the inculcation of a wholesome 
respect” for it grounded upon the part of 
the ruled in a sad experience of its poten 
tialities They are nght , the onh wa\ 
m which they can ro/e as tliey concene ml 
ing is by an occasional resort to terronsm 
But thank God, the times are changed, and 
with them the attitude of the Goiemment 
of the Empire as regards its relations with 
what were once looked upon merely as 
“subject peoples “ 

Typical of the attitude of these expo 
nents of terronsm judiciously applied is 
tlie sentiment expressed by the Egiptian 
correspondent of tlie Pioneer m a recent 
issue, when he stated that the feeling 
among the nationalists there appeared to 
be owe of d\5^owrageraewt and depression, 
and added that this w as all to the good 
One presumes that he felt th it this state of 
mind would afford the proper atmosphere 
in which to build up a strong Empire ’ 

W hat a contrast to this is the attitude 
of the piesent Secretan of State for India ' 
Abused and scoffed at, called a “political 
charlatan,’ and his honesti impugned bv 
the reactionarv Anglo Indian press, how 
firmh has he taken lus stand upon what 
he considers just and fair for India ' The 
present situation reminds one imdly of 
certain lines from E B Brow ning waatten 
mam years ago — 

A Great man ho w as crow ned one dnj > 
Imigmed a great Deed 
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lie shaped it out of cloud nnd cHt, 

He touched It finch till the seed 
Possessed the flow et from heart ntiil hram 
He fed it with large thoughts humane 
To help a People s need 
He brought it out into the sun— 

Tbei blessed it to his face 
‘ Oil great pure Deed, that hast undone 
So manj bad and ba«e ' 

Oh generous Deed ' heroic Deed ' 

Come forth ' Be perfected ’ Succeed ' 

Delner bj God s grace ’ 

Then Soiereigns, Statesmen north and south 
Rose up m wrath and fear 
And cried, protesting hi one mouth 
tVhat monster ha\ ewe here ” 

A great Deed at this hour of dai ^ 

\ great iust Deed— and not for pat ' 

Absurd —or insincere ' 

There IS no use to complete the abote 
Times have changed since the lines were 
written, and we trust nod believe that 
Mr Montagu’s “great deed will not lie 
too great for the a« m which we live 
If it IS, then alas for the age ' 

As this paper has been (leaded Some 
Thoughts on the bellow Peril’ it will 
probably occur to the reader to question 
what refation the foregoing bears to that 
subject In the writers opinion a verv 
intimate connection exists 

In the course of his speech Sir Douglas 
Haig expressed his fear of an eruption of 
the “vellott races' as a possiinhtv of the 
future He also spoXe of other Oriental 
races ns presenting potential penis if the 
di«content arising from unfair treatment 
and racial discnmination were allowed to 
grow An Anglican Bishop alsobasreccntlr 
been expressing himself in England upon 
this so-called “Vcllow FenI, ’ and in 
Amenea its possibilities hav e Ijcen long a 
subject of discussion In the opinion of 
the writer of the article the peni is n verv 
real one Given certain circumstances it 
would appear highlv probable that the 
next hundred 3 ears mav witness a struggle 

v\ ar vv ill assume insignificant proportions 
Yet it js hardh fair to call it the 
leWoH Peril Thousands of tears have 
elapsed without any attempt upon the 
part of the Far East to encroach npeut tiie 
ANest HistoK furnishes no indications 
that mihtan agre«siv ene^s has l>etn a 
part of the genius of China — or even of 


Japan until she came under the influente 
of-the Western Spirit 

No if such a catastrophe ever t.nkes 
place It will be because the views of such 
bodies as, for example, the Itido British 
Association, succeed in gaining sufficient 
power to mould the view point and policy 
ofEurojic and Amenea 

We are convinced that thev never vvnll— 
that thev are the manifestations of a 
living school of thought (or thoughtless- 
ness) and that a nobler broader concep- 
tion of national responsibilitv and obliga- 
tion IS even now displacing it But they 
are for all that the expression of a mental 
attitude which has largelv influenced the 
political attitude and actions of Europe 
in the past Of this there can be no 
doubt We might go even further and 
assert that even at this moment those m 
the West upon w hom the broader and 
juster vision has dawned are a micro 
scopic romontv hovvbeit an influential nnd 
grow mg one 

Let us examine as far ns we miv the 
mental attitude of the average Western, 
and see if what we find does not have a 
vital lieanog upon the question of the soi 
called \elIow Pen! In order to do so 
It will lie needful for us to glance verv 
brieflv at the relations which existecl 
lietween Euroiie and the Orient m anaent 
times 

In the davs of Greek and later, of 
Roman ascendenev m the West, the great 
antioas of the Onent— especialJv India— 
were treated as equals The learning of 
the Brahmans nnd "Gvmnosophists" was 
highlv spoken of and m the days of Plmy 
India’s trade vv ith Europe brought her in 
nearlv fiftj million sisterces m coin per 
annum Embassies were exchanged upon 
several occasions lietween Rome and 
various Indian potentates, and theEmperor 
V. ty/Wi 'Z.tAsrcos to 
have entertained one such embassy with 
great magnificence, and to have given its 
members senators' seats at the theatre 
There is also ample evidence that at one 
hme there were Roman soldiers servino- jn 
the hodvguards of Indian Kings The 
writings of Clement of Alexandna 
contnm nlltisions to India based upon 
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conviction will be apparent that there ts 
no true cmlization but his own If the 
reader mil consider for a moment he 
ivill perceiie how fulh this accounts for 
the attitude of the a\ erage \\ estem to the 
people ,he comes in contact wnth in the 
East 

With the earlier phases of modem IVest 
ern mental development it is notour pur 
pose to deal in this paper The later ones 
are much in evidence in these dajs and 
most enlightening In acts more than 
111 words the AVest has claimed the right 
to subordinate the wishes and aspirations 
of the rest of the w odd to the exigencies 
of that form of a\ ihzation which she has 
ei ok ed for herself There canbenodouht 
of tins In spite of the fact that she eren 
now staggers tom and bleeding ns a result 
of the peculiarities of her srstem, hereon 
fidence in it appears little shaken What 
other conclusion can he drawn from the 
new 8 \stein of mandatories she has just 
evolved ’ Does it not imph the coniiction 
that she considers It her duti to guide the 
destinies of other races— races that do not 
appear hkelv to conform of thetnselies to 
the system she has evoked’ Indeed one 
hears much loose talk about licr duti to 
them, and the \ anous aspects of “the w hite 
man's burden" are recening a good deal 
of honest attention, \et down at the root 
of the matter is not the position of most 
people cnidek this ’ ‘ We, the enlightened 
nations, hue evoked a superior form of 
civilization based upon an orderly system 
of barter and trade Our programme in 
eludes the use of V owr raw matennU which 
w e consider vital to our welfare We pro 
pose in exchange to sell you our maniifac" 
tures and if vou are not vet sufficiently 
civilized to appreciate and desire them we 
shall take steps to make vou so If vou 
consent to this and take no measures to 
'jratecrfi.’j'uir.'uwi.’ndiifinfeoaMIifi.'srrjffiif'v. 
of ours, vvc shall permit you to govern 
\ our«ek es, prov ided akv ay s that no politi 
cal esigenev arises which would make it 
neces«arv for us to annex you If this 
should ever become necessary wc shall of 
cour'C confer upon you the blessings of edu- 
cation and w hat little share in the manage 
ment of vour own affairs, jour natural 


lack, of ability and incapacitv makes, 
possible ” 

This seems to the w nter to express the 
averageiieiv point of the West at its best 
until comparatiiek recentk At its worst 
itwasmerek Jiscrambleto plant the flag 
of one’s countrv upon the shore of am 
island or continent where the flag of no 
other powerful European countri hid been 
preriousk setup and quite irrespective of 
the wishes of its inhabitants, claim it ns 
belonging to one’s King 

During the earlv part of last century 
honevei a new spirit began to ei nice it- 
self Men began to understand that these 
mam arbitrarv acquisitions brought with 
them responsibilities to consider the w el 
fare oftlw jieoplc upon wbotn tUev had 
forced their ruk At first there were onk 
a few solitan voices raised on belnlf of 
this new ideal but with the vears the 
vision grew until at the time of this tint- 
ing the Impenal Govermnent not onk ad 
mits the nght of the people of India to n 
present real sliare in the administration of 
their countrv . but also nckiiow ledges that 
the time must come before long when 
Indians shall govern India witTun the 
Empire 

Aet here nnses a difficultv To-dmit 
a nght IS one thing to have the courage 
to grant it quite another kot onlv ns 
regards India but also as regards the 
whole question of the relations of the 
present dominant races to the rest of the 
world two '"chools of thought are fighting 
despemtelv— the old and the new- One re- 
presents the convKtion of innate superior 
itv involving the nght to acquire and es 
ploit wathout anv refeience to the desires 
and feelings of the exploited The other— 
and so far as India is concerned Mr 
Montagu 'cems to he its champion— re- 
presents the new spirit, and the one upon 
•vfiirh. +fi*s..fiitturv’v#v!farp. ibiini^v. 

dqiend It embodies the recognition of the 
nght— not merely of even, T 1 estern nation 
—but of even nation to what the late 
German Kaiser used to call “a place m 
the sun ” It represents the honest attempt 
to make realities of the cant phrases and 
party catchwords of the lastcentun, 
and as it grows and develops it will 
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lopment of responsiWe Go^ ermnettt on 
democrats hues in India Our own idealis 
the same It max be that so long as we 
do not get full responsil le gOTernment 
national education will more or less lie 
under the thumb of the dominant class 
but then the remedy lies in our ow n hands 
C^mstant i igilance constant agitation 
constant education of the public mind will 
be OUT dutr so long as tbe goal is not 
reached and when the goal is reached our 
policj will be completely tn our hands 
Then there w ill be no danger of the control 
of education falling into hands other than 
those of the future Fishers of India 

At no time can or will pni ate efforts to 
further education be dispensed with 
Pending the deielopment of full national 
Goiemment pn\ ate effort must do h great 
deal of what the Gorenitneni fads to do 
In short prn ate efforts should supplement 
the efforts of the Goiemment without an\ 
pretence of supplanting It or doing what it 
IS the latter sduti to do and what it can 
under the circumstances be forced to do 
Pm ate efforts therefore should be 
directed to fill up the gap left bv State 
education and also to suppU the particular 
needs of particular classes with a new to 
bnng up even class in the nation to the 
leielof general national efficiency It seems 
that education }S one of the subjects under 
the new scheme {which at the time ol 
writing I hate not seen) regarding which 
full responsibility is going to be throw n on 
Proiineial Legislatures Provincial Legis 
latures are alreadi legislating in some 
proiinces at least giiing tl e local bodies 
power to declare it compulsory and to 
proiide for it Now sitting at such a 
distance I am unable to sav much about 
these moves As at present advised I am 
inclined to think that this mat be the 
jroieroia’i tieious cirifie in w’nicn things 
moic in India 

^\eliate seen from Mr Fishers speeches 
that in England the policy is laid down by 
the national Government and the bulk of 
funds are provided b\ them For erert 17 
millions sterling proiided bv the focal 
rates the national purse has been giting 
16 millions and the present Goiemment in 
spite of the awful strain of the war on its 


finances has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from the 
national purse thus making the national 
contnbution twenti millions as against 
the 17 millions reali 2 ed from local rates 

What IS going to happen in mdia Idon t 
know but of one thing I am certain irf my 
njind that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down bt an All India agency leaving 
the actual w orking out of the details to the 
ProMtictal and local bodies This all India 
agenci must have a majority of Indians on 
its personnel and the policy laid down b\ 
them must be accepted by the Government 
subject to the limitation of funds WTiat 
IS needed is a national polici a national 
scheme and a maximum grant of national 
funds for tbe purpose to be supplemented 
by ProMwcial taxes and local rates Of 
course the first need of the nation u more 
schools and more teochers The second is 
goodschools and good contented teachers 
The third is locational schools including 
schools for instruction in commerce and 
foreign languages The fourth is technologi 
cal institutes The fifth is continuation 
schools The sixth is more high schools 
and more unnersities 

1 do not suggest that oil this should not 
be done simultaneously But I believe that 
the bulk of the available funis must be 
reserveil for some time to come for more 
schools and more teachers to give instruc- 
tion to the children of the nation on na 
tional lines 

In mv judgment the first ten years of 
our national effort should be devot 
ed to (a) the increase of hteraev (b)the 
production of literate skilled labour con 
scious of its rights as human bangs and 
conscious of its rights as metnbersof the body 
politic (c) multiplication and training of 
iac tcacners w ifn as great an increase in 
their remuneration as may be possible under 
the circumstances It should be the duty 
of the State to provade higher technological 
and agricultural institutes in selected loca 
lites in sufficient numbers to enable the 
nation to develop its mineral agricultural 
and industnal resources It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up these institutes 
with Indian expert talent which if not 
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ire the same To us m India Mr Fishers 
t\ords are of {,re'iter significance than 
those of others eqiialh well placed of 
other countries because of our political 
connection w ith England Here is the chief 
educational authonU of theErnpire la'ving 
dowTi certain principles and expounding 
truths which are according to him of 
general application in all seif res|)ectiiig 
progressneh minded communities We 
the Indians in India are not \et free to 
determine our educational poltc\ Eien 
w ith the promise of educational nntonomx 
to pTDMnces the last word will prnctiealK 
remain with the Imperial Goiemmcnt 
The progress of popular education in India 
must for a long time depend on the good 
will of the Bntish officials in charge of 
policies and vested with powers over 
revenues and funds The words of a British 
minister of Education will be more to us in 
our discussions of educational policies and 
schemes than those of an\ other authontv 
m anj other part of the world In the 
region ofpolicv the example of Great Britain 
IS the best for our putposes and I cannot 
Bttffictentlv urge upon mv countrvinen the 
importance of using the Bntish svstem as a 
fulcrum for theraism^ of education il stand 
ards in India 

This does not involve a blind imitation 
of Bntish methods of education nor does 
It mean that we should neglect to profit 
from what IS being done bv the other great 
nations of the world espccialh thelnitcd 
btatcs and Japan in this department ot 
their national life But on the \v hole Bntam 
c in te ch us much m this hue 

In adopting Dnt uii as our model bow 
cier we arc not bound to i a<s through the 
sime processes of expenment and wastage 
through w hich she has pa«setl in her educa 
tional evolution It is the I eight of 
stupiditr and ignorance to argue that the 
ciolntionof inv nation must proceed on 
the same lines as has that of those that arc 
now in the vanguard of progress in the 
world Whv should not the voongermar 
cher profit from the imstahes of those that 
liav e gone ahead ’ Whv should he not nroid 
the wastage involveil tii the failures and 
I binders of others' Of what use is historv 
lilts w nmiugs cannot be heeded bv those 


to whom thev are available’ Let us 
therefore be on our guard against the 
fallaaous argument that we must grow 
through the same niisakes of which the 
others have been guiltv m their growth 
towards freedom 

Nor does this mean that w e c in neglect 
the \ anous stages of de\ elopment through 
which we must pass before we can come up 
to the level of those who started long ago 
What wc require is a rational and a com 
preliensive scheme taking note of the 
general principles w hich hav e come to be 
umvetsallv uc-epted all the world over watli 
special emphasis on our special needs and 
with due consider ition of the stage of 
social evolution m which we are and also 
of our resources 

Now we mav assume that tlie tollowing 
general principles of national education are 
accepted all ov cr the civali«ed w orld 

1 That national education being the 
surest and the most profitable national 
investment for gam as well nsthe best and 
the most effectual insurance against loss is 
as necessarv for national safetv as the 
miUtarv provision for its phv steal defence 

Among the lessons of this Great ll nr the 
most important m mv mdgment is the 
V alue of education to a fighter from a mill 
tarv point of view Personal braverv and 
courage must os ever continue to be nn 
imj ortant element in tt ar But even more 
than that the fate and safety ofnatioas 
have come to depend on theintelhgence ftnd 
efficacnev of its fighting units Wars arenovv 
virtn illv Jought in schools The numbers 
matter a great deal but even much more 
than the numbers matter intelligence skill 
efficiencv and discipline Then agam the 
cfficiencv oJ a cation does not mean mcrelv 
militnrv efficiencv the latter is so much 
wound up with its economic and mdustnal 
efficiencv 

Economic and mdustnal efficiencv does 
not mean the mere possession of gold and 
silver but the brains and capacitv of the 
whole nation to turn the gold .and sili-er 
and other raw matenals into modern arms 
and ammunitions— ships submarines -ero- 
pIaoc< guns and bullets are onlv th^ 
mncrele rompletrf forms coatamm' 
nmn her parts the manuf 
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each of wbich requites tecEnical skill of 
the highest order— and, last but not least, 
food md hospital nece<!Sities Assuming, 
thtref‘>re that secuntr from wathout is 
the hrst dut\ of a State, popular unuersal 
lucation alone can male it possible under 
modern conditions 

The uarhas conclusnel} established the 
f tt that the idea of a mercenary standing 
irm\ , consisting mosth of illiterate units, is 
an obsolete one also that India cannot be 
defended b% Bntish people alone , nor can 
India depi-iid upon Great Britain for its 
supph ol tilt smev. s of -u ar, be ther arms 
and ammun tions or the numerous other 
things found rital in modem warfare If 
the British had foreseen this and equipped 
India for the ine\ itable struggle, tbej could 
hare crushed their enem\ in comparatnelj 
l«ss time, and with greater facilitv 
Unuersal education of the best modem 
tN pc IS therefore, an absolute necessitj for 
the future secuntj of India and for all 
that, for the best interests 6f the Empire, 
which require that the human resources of 
the Indian Empire should be economized to 
the fullest extent It is a crime to let them 
be wasted so flagrantlr as the\ haie been 
until now 

Unuersal popular education must be 
pros ided bj the State and should be the 
hast charge on State rcN enues An\ attempt 
to proiide for national education b\ 
pni ate agencies and pn\ ate funds is futile 
and to attempt it is to attempt the impossi 
bk Moreoicr itducrts public attention 
from the State 

A national s\ stem of education must be 
proxidcd for, enforced, dnanced and 
controlled bj the nation, and in jierfonn. 
ing that function the nation must be 
represented lu the State It mar 1)c pointed 
out, as has m fact liccn done br Mr B G 
Ti! ik, in his \icr\s on national education 
that in India the nation, not Ixnng 
rcprc«M:ntcd hr the State, that function 
inU't dcroUe, nt least for some time, on 
pnrnte national ugencica The rcmcrlr, 
m mj judgment, lies m concentrating our 
i ncrgits on the task of conr erting the State 
into n national ngencr Along rritli tlmt, 
rre cnnuscrrluit jHirrcrs wc hare or arc 
needed to ns under the ncre seJume {or 


insisting on the State pror iding for unu er- 
sal national education befitting the needs 
of the nation and guaranteeing in rrar, 
as well as in peace, the fullest use and 
der elopment of our human and industrial 
resources 

National education must be prorided bj 
the nation, and whether the State is 
representatir e of the nation or not it must 
be made to pronde for it The nation 
should be made conscious of this 

2 The old idea that the* State rr as onh 
concerned with making pronsion for 
elementarr education, is also gone All orcr 
the rrorld it IS recognized that the dutr of 
the State does not end w ith elementin’ 
education The economic and indu^^tnal 
efficiencr of the nation depends upon techm 
cal and industnal education, and that al‘=o 
must be prorided b^ the State Nor 
the State ignore tlie necessity of higher 
education, for intelligent and efficient 
leadership depends on that 

3 Education does not consist in impir 
ting certain amounts of book knowledge 
and teaching the three R’s It includes the 
pronsion for the physical der elopment of 
the j oung It embraces a pror ision for the 
general liealfh of the child, including feeding 
if nccessarr , to such an extent as to ensure 
the fullest benefit to the child from the pro 
\ ision for Ins education made b> the State 

4 In short the dutr of bnngmg up and 
educating the child rnth a nerr to mihe 
him an efficient, intelligent and prudent 
citizen, lies on the State, and the Stateiiiu^t 
be made to fulfil it It no longer depends on 
the capacitr or rr illmgness of the parents 

Some great thinkers and educationalist* 
such ns SpinozT bar e maintained that the 

Goremment ml], if it controls thecdnci 
tion of the nation ' aim to restrain, rather 
than der clop the energies of men” Kant 
remarked the ime differently 

The function of education, in the ere* of 

^ dominant class, is to produce skilled hut 
obedient men n* distinguished from 
thinking and self reliant men This thcorj’ 
presupposes the predominance of a particu 
Inr chisH „i (lovcniancc of the n ition 
Ikmocratic ideals of goremment bar anr 
wch assumptions The Imiicrinl Bntish 

'•orsmmtnt has pledged itself to the der c' 
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lopmcnt of TC'iponsible Go^ eminent on 
democratic lines in India Our o^\R ideal i 
the s-itne It ma\ be that so long as vie 
do not get full responsible goremment 
nntion'il education mil more or less be 
under the thumb of the dominant class 
but then the remedi lies in our ow n hands 
Constant ngilance constant agitation 
constant education of the public mind mil 
be our duta so long as the goal is not 
reached and when the goal is reached our 
polici will be completeli tn our hands 
Then there w ill be no danger of the control 
of education falling into hands other than 
those of the future Fishers of India 

At no time can or mil private efforts to 
further education be dispensed mth 
Pending the development of full national 
Government pnv ate eflort must do » great 
deal of what the Govenittient fails to do 
In short pnv ate efforts should supplement 
the efforts of the Goremment without anv 
pretence of supplanting It or doing what it 
IS the latter s dutv to do and what it can 
under the circumstances be forced to do 
Pnv ate efforts therefore sbonld be 
dirtctcd to fill up the gap left bv State 
education nad also to supplv the particular 
needs of particular classes wath a view to 
bnng up everv class in the nation to the 
level of general national efficieniv It seems 
that education is one of the subjects under 
the new scheme (wliKh at the time ol 
writing Ihave not seen) regarding which 
full rcsponsihiUtv is going to be thrown on 
Provincial Legislatures Provincial Legis 
latures arc alreadv legislating in some 
provinces at least giving the local liodies 
power to declare it compulsory and to 
provade for it Now sitting nt such a 
distance I am unable to sav much about 
these moves As nt present advased I am 
intfime^i to VnirfK Vinti Uurs titiv ’oc ifne 
jroverbial vieions circle in which things 
move in India 

ASehavai seen from Mr Fishers speeches 
that in England the jxil cv is laid down b\ 
the national Government and the bulk of 
funds are provaded bv them For everv 17 
millions sterling provided bv the local 
rates the national purse has been giving 
16 millions and the present KjO\ emment la 
spite of the nw-ful strain of the war on its 


finances has sanctionetl the additional 
grant of another four milhons from the 
national purse thus making the national 
contnbution tvventv millions as against 
the 17 millions realized from local rates 

What IS going to happen m mdia Idon t 
1 now but of one thing I am certain irt my 
mind that the general outline of a scheme 
of national education in India must be 
laid down bv an All India agenev leaving 
tlie actual w orking out of the details to the 
Provincial and local bodies This all India 
agenev must have a majontv ofindians on 
Its personnel and the policv laid down bv 
them must be accepted by the Government 
subject to the limitation of funds W hat 
is needed is a national policv a national 
scheme and a majimnm grant of national 
funds for the purpose to be supplemented 
bv Provincial taxes and local rates Of 
course the first need of the nation is more 
scliools and more teachers The second is 
good schools and good contented teachers 
The third is vocational schools including 
schools for instruction in commerce and 
foreign languages The fourth istecbnologi 
cal institutes T!ie fifth is continuation 
schools The sixth is more high schools 
and more universities 

1 do not suggest that nil this should not 
be done simultaneously But I believe that 
the bulk of the avnilable funds must lie 
reserved for some time to come for more 
schools and more teachers to give instmc- 
tion to the children of the nation on na 
tional lines 

In mv judgment the first ten v ears of 
onr national effort should be maiolv devot 
eil to (a) the increase of hteraev (b)the 
production of literate skilled labonr con 
«ci<ius of its rights as human beings and 
consciOHSofits rights as members of the body 
jK/iftic ‘(c'j mdfinfiication an’i 'training ol 
the teachers vvatli as great an increase m 
their remuneration as mav be possible under 
the circumstances It should be the duty 
of the State to provade higher technological 
and agricultural institutes in 'elected loca 
lities m suffiaent numbers to enable the 
nation to develop its mineral agncultural 
and industnal resources It should be the 
aim of the State to fill up these institutes 
wath Indian expert talent which if not 
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forthcoming at once, 'ihonld he graduMU 
hut “^te idiK introduced a<? competent men, 
trained in foreign countnes as \jo\emment 
sdioUrs or otherw ise, return 

If Mr Fisher was right, as undoubtedU 
he was m sa\ nig that national education 
isndtonk animestment but an insurance 
as w ell, I see no reason w h\ education in 
India should not be proiided for, pushed 
and furthered whereier necessari, b\ 
supplementing the amounts made a\ ailable 
for the purpose from the taxes and tbe 
rates b\ raising additional national debt 
If it w as legitimateto raise monei b\ loans 
for railwais and for defence and for 
contribution to the Impenil War Fund, 
w 111 IS it not legitimate to raise funds for 
national education and the deielopment 
of essential national industries bj the same 
means ’ 

At this stage I ma\ as w ell gi\ e another 
passage from one of Mr Fislier’s speeches 
\\1ien addressing the manufacturers and 
business men of Bradford he asked tliem 
if it does not often happen in the manage 
inentofa business that jou find \ ourself 
compelled to face an additional outlaj m 
order to get full \alue from the outlai 
that aou ha\e alreadi made ^ And what 
IS true of indiiidual business is true of 
national business ’ 

In order to get full 1 alue for the outlai 
which India has made onrailwais, canals 
and the frontier defences it is nccessam to 
develop the intelligence the productive 
power and capacitv of the nation (its 
defensive and ofiensive capacitv ) as well 
ns its capacitv to compete with other 
nations on equal terms m industries and 
manufacture The raising of the nation s 
intelligence and skill the improvement of 
its phvsiquc and the development of its 
earning capacitv is as important, if not 
more as railwnvs canals and forts 
Sometmies it seems to me that m India 
the cart has been put licfore the horse 


?il\ argument is that there arc eertam 
things which can onh be done 1)> the 
State and must be done bv the State 
that the State should do these things 
evenbj incumngfinancial obligations intlie 
nature of public debts, if the current finan 
ces are not sufficient or adequate to do them 
on any decent scale , -and that um\ ersal 
elementary education and a w idespread pro 
vision for the training of teachers, and an 
equalK w idespread prov ision for \ ocational 
and technical education both of the lower 
and higher order, are among those things 
which cannot be postponed without nsk 
of serious danger to the political safetv 
of the nation 

These things being prov ided for bv the 
State on a scale commensurate wnth the 
needs of the nation, pnvate effort should 
be unspanng to contnbute to the rest All 
pm ateh endow ed colleges and academies 
should )>e allowed to develop into unner 
sities, conducting their own examinations, 
giving then own diplomas and conferring 
their ow n degrees All research v\ ork in 
classical language in history and philo 
sophv m logic and mental and moral 
sciences as w ell as m social sciences, mav 
be left to them The State maintained 
colleges and the State universities should 
mainlv concern themselves with scientific 
education scientihc dev elopment and 
research and with the natural develop 
inent of the countrv Not that the State 
and the nation have no interest in tlie 
former Oh ' no the nation is interested 
in everv thing that develops and aids 
efficiencv m tlie individual, ns well as 
III the classes, and more so in leadership 
but for the time being the above mentioned 
division of labor between the State and 
priv ate enterpn'se in education mav he the 
best wav of collaboration to economise our 
resources and get the best possible results 
from them 
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Till 1 n r or inuivn mili i vbolki k 


I 

T IIC Umc h'\s fuU\ come v,hcn thosewho 
h-ivctlic weifnre of the Imlian f>«v>r 
(IccjiU at heart •iliould «tutl% closet) 
and cnrcfulU the cQn<htion of the lnl>oufers 
working' in the Mills at our prent imliis- 
tnnl centres Nnthinpis more disappoint 
inp in the lonp Report of the Imiustnal 
Commission than to note the scants ntten 
tion that has liccn paid to this subject and 
the ineonciusue results which hate liccn 
reached h\ the Commissioners The Report 
from lw„innirtp to end has liccn %\nttcn 
from the capitalists point of \icw i nd 
Kliour IS treated in a eiinors md hup 
hftiatd w as 

I cannot nrctcml to ans clalioratc or 
detailed stwils of the Indian pro! km of 
labour ncierthelcss 1 will venture to put 
down inns simple and urttcclmical a man 
ncr as possible some of the ex{>cncncc9 
I haicgaincd from lump for a short lime 
amonp the mill labourers in Madras and 
the difT cuUies that hat e thus liecn brouphi 
licforc me The firsthand inforination 
which I rcceiTcd hi actual residence lias 
Rcnouslj set me thinhinp and I have a 
hope that if I relate some of lhc«e thoughts 
\chilc thej arc still fash in mv mtmt it 
mav help othcni who art. worbtnp at tlic 
same problem to takccournpe m tbtirwork 
and press forw ard I or the cause is a 
preat one 

Nowhere m the world except in Jap in 
and Chin 1 arc cotton mills worked at 
such lonp hours and under such eshaus 
tinp climatic conilitions as inTnbm The 
Indian Tactorv Act allows a working das 
of tweUc hours full work thconUsttira 
lation licinp that there must lie an mtcrsal 
of half an hour in the course of thedars 
work dunnp which the machines are not 
to lx; used The Mill mai therefore run 
from C-30 am m the morninp to 7 p m 
at nij,ht with onli an intcrinl ofhalf an 
hour in the middle of the dai for food and 
18—3 


rest When we compare siuh a dn\ with 
that witniwoa in I n^lish or \mcncan mills 
we find that the Indian nulls art kept run 
rung l»cU\ccn twenU four and thirty hours 
longer each week than those tn the irulus 
trial West Ihc Indi in mills run for 72 
hours ptr week the mills in I upland and 
Irncm I run Ixtwicn and -fh hours ixrr 
week 

Now let us lonsukr how thisactualh 
tells ujuin an aiera^i workin„ man s Iifi 
I will taki a rcc iril from the notes which 
1 nude while hiin„ nc ir the Ihiekm^hani 
ind Cam nil. Mills ui Madras The man 
I «pi<sii«>nid told me that hi hnd nearly fiyc 
miles t> walk iiiri das Ixfon. he g,ot to 
thi Mill In order llwrcfow lolcpune 
tiiil without i n\ danperof n lock out 
hi had to pet up lx;forc half past four — 
liecausi he niedul some colTic and a little 
food ixrforc stiirttn^ and he nlluwcd n 
roarpin of ten mmutis m order to be on 
the safe side Uhen ht reathed his work 
Ik would haie to stand at the loom from 
SIX otlock to twchc o ilotk w itli hsrdij 
nnj pause or briak Then at twelic o’clock 
he would bate forty minutes allowed him 
m which to pet Ins food which consisted 
mainly of cold latc and a little cumc He 
h id to pet hack to his loom j unctualiv at 
twentv niimitcs t > one and to po on 
standing at his loom working until six 
oclock in the citiiinp lie toll me 
that he usnalli readied home sometime 
after half past scyen and then hewould 
obtain his first projerli tookid niial He 
yyent on to dc'crilc to me how y\lien ht 
reacUcit Tiomc hie yyns so tircil that he 
usually yfterlnhin„ lus/ood \ycntstraipht 
oft to led He hardtj saw his children 
it all C5«pt on Sundays 

The man y\ ho gay e me these details was 
a respectable w orkmp man draw inp pood 
par and it \yill !c noticed that these 
Mills in Madras do not work iij> to the 
maximum limit of the 1 actorj \ct kepiila 
tions They gne forty minutes intennL 
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for food instead of thirti minutes, and 
^ork IIV 2 hours mstead of twelve 

But what a life to have to lead all the 
\e'u round ' What drudgery, what mono- 
tom ' There is scarcely a break in it, ex- 
cept the w eekU Sunda\ , and a \ ery scant\ 
li«t of religious festnals, — six or se^en 
da\s m all, besides Sunda\ s, in the course 
of the \ ear One has to take into account 


the heat and noise and dust inside the 
mills , the strain of standing for such long 
hours ivithout a break , the practical cer 
taint! sooner or later, of digestiie troubles 
owing to badh -cooked or fermented food . 
the discomfort of the rami season, walk- 
ing through the mud, armingwet through, 
often contracting chest and lung diseases, 
w hich are aggravated b\ the cotton fluff 
that IS alwa%s flvmg about and gettmg 
into the throat It must be remembered 
that there are no workmen’s compensation 
or sick insurance acts in India, as in the 
no fund to draw from incase of 
illness W hat a life ’ 

I asked this man whether he had to work 
the whole SIX hours standing He said that 
the men w ere allow ed to go out for a short 
time in turns to the latnnes b) getting a 
pass, and some men staied there to 
smoke But the w ork w as piece-w ork and 
the managers would ‘speed up’ one man 
against another, and besides this there 
were oiersecrs who were readi to come 
down on am man, if he was'awm too 
long 

Another question I asked him was about 
the housing of the w orkmen 

"Win,” I questioned him, ”do \ou Inc 
far aw ai from a our w ork 


"It IS difficult, ’ he replied, "to get e\en 
•a single room near at hand Thev lm\< 
all liccn taken up, and besides, I don’t 
like the iKople’s habits near the Mill ] 
ha\c a wife and children to bring up, and 
I prefer to h\c some distance awaj ' 

He told me that a considerable number 
of the mill labourers did ns he did, espea 
ally the more respectable ones feomc In «1 
c\cn furtber nwav still 

I luu c taken tins example for one of the 
mnn-;pc<I M.ll. 

<-omv.nm lini ilonc n Rrcat ilc.-il to licin the 
U'm If, not« ith.tnn.lmK "U this tli/con- 


ditions of this workman’s life w’ere so ex- 
acting, w hat mustbe the case inthoseMills 
where the Factori Act is always strained 
to its full limits and dirt and filth and 
foul atmosphere and insanitary latnnes 
are the common daily expenence ^ I ha\e 
seen a Mill of this latter t\ pe, and there 
the labourer’s lot must ha!e been much 
harder than that which I have just 
depicted, — though, possibly, the slackness 
of o\ers!ght could gt\e the workman a 
greater margin for slackness in his turn 
This bnngs me to a third ty pe of Mil/, 
winch interested me gfreatly andmademc 
study anew the question of the length of 
hours Here, the Mill was in no sense 
conducted on what might be called anti 
quated or slo\enly lines There were no 
fflthy floors or badU built rooms, with 
foul air and stifling heat E\ery thing 
was quite up to date The owners pndecl 
themseUes on tins fact The passages and 
gang\va\s were kept perfectly clear, and 
the latnne arrangements were modem and 
sanitary The rooms were well situated 
for light and air and space, and there !\as 
no foul atmosphere But, because labour 
was difhtult to retain, on account of 
competition from other Mills, the great 

object of the managing body ■n as to make 

labourers feel quite at ease and so come 
to prefer this Mill to any other This was 
effected by’ employing an oierplus of 
workmen to run the machines, paying 
them good wages, and then permitting 
cacli labourer n margin of leisure to go 
out and smoke or sleep, while the labourer 
next to him kept an eye on his machine, 
w Inch w ould be kept running w bile he w as 

away This relaxation would be allowed, 
turn and turn about The manager hiai 
’=clf told me that \ery few men did more 
thnncight hours' solid w ork in the course of 
the da\ I noticed that the morning meal 
was eaten within tlic Mill When it wn^ 
brought in, the men would sit down m 
little groups and eat it, while their fellow- 
workmen looked after the looms of the 
absentees In this way the whole MiU 
had Its breakfast, not in’ the intennl, but 

dunng actual working hours Tlic men 
under these conditions, were contcntcil 
and the Mill w as popular 



TUI mi 01 VN ISmiN MILL I VnotKl K 


I nikci) the mnnngrr ifiluotihl not Ijc 
r to norkthe Mill more flTcicnth 

h% hftMn^ "i shorter ssorkin^ nn«l Ir*'. 
^oin^Toutto hue n rest The mm iRer 
■'tntetl hii own ojnmon that thi« leisorch 
tnciho<l of wort, wis more luitcfl to the 
Inth-tn chm-ttc nntl the Inih m l»l>ourers 
hnhits It wns iZ{teniMe for it mtnntfl 
Inrt^c ovcrstfxrk of worker* hut tln^ wn* 
com^ienstte*! — when cumjiannl with I tin 
ctshire— Irt the ehenp co*l of InlMnir nml 
nho he theprcntcf numlxT of hour* |>cr 
week tfint the mnehinn cntihl lie run 

There tire thus clenrU two of three 
tliffirent tij>es of Mill in Inili i not one kmtl 
onli There are the ohJ hadlr constfuiicrl 
hndli ftrran^etl ttwl haJlj mi(n4(,e<l 
MilU wofkinKUji to the vtrv hnwte of the 
^^cton Act nn<l l<eion»l thoec hmiiH 
where It i« e*tfe to do »o The« MiIN «re 
often the curiic of the eouotrv Thee 
Mtent their workinj; men m n tU'Rrnceful 
nnnnvr. nnl do not imjiiri t<*them«ni 
new id neofonter fflethexl or clcinline** 
Secocidlv there nre the MtIN which keep 
wtl! within the houm |ire«cnl>el t\ the 
I acton Act nnd nre thorou;,hl> up todiii. 
nod rnrHlcm hut take the het ounu of 
Inhfiur o«t of the workmen h> rewnoN 
<1% well as i)Y piinishmcnU atw w* deihtii, 
with the fenr nnd cupiditi of the Hbourcr 
nt the dime tune ofllrin^' h<mu«cs nnd 
{inzes on the one Inml nn I thrvntcning 
with jieniltieson the other These wpto- 
iHte Mills hove usunlly n l'ir;,e stnlT of 
overseers nnd foremen who time* the 
men nil thrnu;;h the dii There ii n certnin 
elueitiond vilu- m Mills of this kind 
they ilnll the workmen into punctunliU 
order nnd business cfiicicnev But U »s n 
hard prtKiss in which onli the fittest 
surviic The waste proifiict— the men 
throw n hack ns useless —is enormous Tlit 
race is indeed to the sw ift nnil the rew anis 
nre to the BtronR but the weak nrccnsi 
out on to the rubbish heap nnd our nitv 
f^ocs out to them y\nd then last of nil 
there is the tyiic of Mill which I have just 
sketchtd wherein slackness of » certnin 
tyjic IS allowed nnd the pate is niadcmthcr 
by tilt nverafje man tlian by the stronj' 
man j’rccdy for money Ilert U>r> tlw 
educational rtsuU* arc not stight while 


nt the sane tinit there is minh less wc ir 
and tear 

1 hn\t ircntioncd idrtadv tlie cjiicsti >H 
of iimi]<lilinn with jnpan nnd it is hkcli 
to loom lar^,er m the fiitiin I h ue \ Mittal 
Jupin and cn<|iiire<l into thecondili m of 
the cotton indiisln then. I rom nil that 
I could gather 1 feel certain (hat the 
stritn ol the work rs|iiiialli tiiioti the 
wunten IS far urentef than in Inili i The 
»ai the pact! IS board «p]>ears to nic to 
lie ffnite linn itiirnl and nbmirm il niiln 
nemesis is cert nn to f illow I iter on 
Coming tut direct from kiwircU liidii 
to slrrnu nis J ip in I loutd set and almost 
lemofinlh Ice) the rtinous tension The 
dHiur also u(}>e(irLl to Ik. sweated 
Inlninr not orj; inised f >r self protection n* 
m tmenci nml 1 n;.) ind nnd ictdrnwn 
from a con;.csud nn I nee Ii population 

t have brought m this Japanese prubleni 
Imawse it n nfronts ws in Indin »l eittj 
turn It IS the one finnl nr;,ititient dilh 
cult to meet win h stems to stnnd in the 
w«\ if nn immelntc shortening of the 
fnetury hoars I r insinnce the lollowinK 
argument wns u*rtl when I talked the 
subject over iritli eartnin cniploiers of 
Inliour III Madras — 

\Se would la onK too j.!nd tlics sai I 
to me if wc could hnic a *h >rter worktny 
dn} in jur Mills Wc haic j,i\en c\ idinec 
to that clTcet l*cfori the I ncton Conmiis 
sion But t!ie shorter hours agreed ujion 
must I>c the atnndnril fur all India not for 
Ma Irns onh 

Certainfi I renhed Jet us t^;t to 
work ami jicrsuade the Iloraliai jicople to 
full into line 1 or instnnce w In not 
adioentc a ten hours w orkinp day ' 

\ou will ncier thei nnsHcred 
imlucc the II irilb n jieopit to affrec til] 
comes into hm. ns well nnd lliat 
won thapjxn in n day 

In this nrjjiiment wc nre broiipht up nt 
once fict to ficc with the international 
jieoblcmof moiUm industry Wc h uc seen 
twently how the Iilioiir rc]»resenlntiM'S 
at the I'cacc Conference ha\c nrj'ued 
that not only iiulitnn war Jut also 
commcfci iJ wnr must cense and disarma 
ment must l<et,m <m the commerei d si Ic of 
life M well as m the iiulitnn Bj here Thea ■ 
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IS i poson j,as \\hereb\ a neighbouring 
countr lb flooded with sweated goods 
ju'it as there IS that bt which armies are 
str k n on the battle-field Commerce 
1 Ir mat become another form of mill 
t r m no less ruthless than ordmar\ 


How far this argument concerning 
Japan holds good will come up for con 
sideration in the concluding section of this 
paper 

Shantmiketan C V Andriws 


MOIEMENTS IN INDIAN LITERATURE SINCE 1850 


I 

T he influence of England on India has 
been most marked and most beneficial m 
the department of thought and this 
result has been achieted without an\ 
pressure from the Cotemment The\ema 
cular languages of India hate been 
wonderfnlK developed and in some 
ca«cs almost evolutionised b\ the es 
an pie of Engh‘«U and the needs of the 
modem age In one sen^e out* hterarj 
language has become both simpler and 
harder Though poetrt was x-crt highh 
developed m mant of the vernaculars of 
India before the 19th ceiiturv prose was in 
a crude and pnmitivecondition cverv where 
It w anted flcxibihtv v arietv of expression 
and n ituralncss of inov ement because the 
learned cared to write onlv in Sanskrit or 
I’ersmn and if the vernacular was used at 
fillbv them It was H'*i.d for vvntin„ poetrv 
(letters and official papers were written 
in vernacular prose hut thev are not 
literature) The prose written in the earlv 
Bntish jKnod vv ns overloaded with licnvv 
bansknt md Arabic words and was as 
remote as possjl 1e from the spoken language 
of the home and the street 

\cmaculnr j rose sjieeiallv in Bengal 
and Bombav rexeiv ed a great imjKlus from 
the missionancs who iniblished transl itions 
fnnn the Bible sennons and controversial 
trcvtises m it But the stvle was stiff and 
ftreij^n anl ImrlU influenced oiirmcnnf 
IclUn \ few vem cular prose works 
wen. nlMi j d hshctl un kr the j atnma^e of 
vlcl overnuunt fir the u-x nf the nil ci tis 


studving in the College of ^'ort Wdhain 
The necessitv of supplving such 
with test books was one incentive to tn 
creation of a prose literature 

But a literature cannot be reallv dev elop 

ed except bv hterarj geniuses And suen 

appeared in Bengal in the middle 0‘ , 

19th centurv m the persons of ‘ 

Madhu Sudan Dutta the poet and Funiui 
Ishvvar Chandra \idvasagar the pros« 
writer Both of them greatlj modenii'*e 
the Bengali tongue and made it a . 

vehicle for expressing the varied though 

and feelings df modem life Both foUo' 

the classical stjle le used Sansknt w or 
bv preference and avoided colloquial 
liomelv cspressipns But at the same tim 
there was Yio stiffness no pedantrv no o ^ 
scuntv in their stvle and their genius w 
shown in combining clearness svvcetncs 

and lieautv of expression with strength an^ 

puntv of diction and a certain music o 
sound 

The Bengali new spapers of the time a 
cinploved a classical but flexible and fa‘^ ' 
simple prose In Urdu the old ’^hihau 
tuadan models continued to lie followed i 
a generation after tulvasap,ar but w itU 
m the past 30 jears a new school of Urdu 
writers have nvtn who aim at a sinipl<a’ 
more vigorous and more flexible stvle lu 
imitation of modem English Prose \Miat 
Xidvnsagar had achieved in Bengali was 
achieved in Hindi 20 venrs after him bv 
Ilansh Chandra who introduced n smipk 
vanctl but sweet and vigorous pro<i. 
rather less sansknti«cd than th it of \idva 
saj:. ir But the influciice of B nj. ih on 
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Ilnnsh Chandn is unmistakable A cimilar 
transformation of Marathi pro'^ took place 
in the last quarter of the 19th centnn 
and it IS correct to sav in general that to 
dar nearlrinall the lernaculars of India 
hterarv prose has assumed a simple and 
natural structure and the old rigid stnic 
tures have been discarded clueflt through 
the influence of the no\els of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji 

The Indian drama has lieen completth 
changed since the middle of the 19thcentar\ 
and IS now realli a close imitation of the 
modem English drama The classical 
Sanskrit model of Nalidas s time has been 
entirelj discarded In st\ le plot charac 
tensation and scenen tlie modem drama 
m Bengali Urdu Hindi and Marathi is an 
open imitation of the English drama 
Nlanj English pH% 8 ha\e been bodih tran 
slated mam ha\e been adaj tetf m a 
modified form and onh a few miracle pla\ s 
of the meducial Hindu t\pe still Surinc 
to remind us of the old In the earlier 
scmacular dramas of the Bntish period a 
highli sanskntised pro«e was spoken and 
there were long metrical speeches and 
outbursts as in the Frencii drama before 
Njctor Hugo But leti soon afterwards 
acollocimal prose was adopted which still 
holds the held Thus the In ban drama 
w as completely anglicised much more 
qutcklr than our literary prose 

Isw ar Chandra \ idj asagar mereli 
marks a transition stage m the deielop 
raent of Bengali prose Heimproied it no 
doubt but he did not } roceed far enough 
in the direction of simpltfs mg and mo lerai 
siDgit Bankim Chandra Chatteiyisnorels 
indicate a long step in ad\ ance The basis 
of his st\ le IS still the so-called pure / e 
Sanskrit i ocabularv but his sentence are 
shorter and Simpler than those of \idya 
sagar and he has a ncher \aneti cf 
expression and of feeling and far wider 
interests than the wntings of Nidy asagar 
Heat first aioided colloquial expressions 
but thei got into his later uoiels Long 
Sanskrit compounds are frequent m his 
earlier noi els but tow ards the close of his 
Uterarv career his st\ le liecame simpler and 
more easih intelli^i! Ic to the common 
He lioweicr retained to the end 


the literary or stricth grammatical struc 
ture of sentences and did not adopt the 
prose that is actuallv spoken b\ the people 
in their daih life 

II 

The third stage in the development of 
Bengali literature is represented bi 
Rabindranath Tagore We shall discuss 
onh his prose here More than forti lears 
ago he and his fdlow w orkers m the 
monthh magazine Bhirati dehberateh 
ai oided Bankim s sanskntised locabulari 
and used a simpler and more colloquial 
style without absolutelv reproducing the 
language of the man in the street The 
conservative critics raised a hue and erv 
that the pUTitv of the language was 
being destroy ed b\ these innovators But 
this simple prose went to the hearts of 
millions of readers who were ignorant of 
Sanskrit and could understand veta little 
of formal literary Bengali The success of 
thenev stvie was also indicated by the 
rise of a large number of imitatora and 
It is now the prevailing prose stvie except 
\v vth a few ^ andvts and w nters on abstruse 
philosophical subjects 

Another solv ent on Bengali prose stale 
has been the growth of public oratory 
both religious and political and the almost 
phenomenal j rogress of the Bengali new s 
papers intended for the vast lowermiddle 
class These orators and journalists hare 
naturallv adopted a style that is most 
readilv understood by the millions because 
thev v\ ant to make converts to their v lews 
(This simplification of Bengali prose has its 
parallel la the simple English style that 
Addison introduced after England became 
a democracy as the result of the Rev olution 
oflGSS ) The mpst popular literature of 
to-dav namelv novels and dramas arc 
written m verv much easier and shorter 
sentences than those of e\ en Bankim though 
thev often lack the vigour grandeur and 
vanetv of Bankim s stvie 

For the last ten y ears an acute coiitrov er 
sv has been going on in Bengal about intro 
dncinginto books the exact graminatital 
structure and pronunciationof the language 
of the man m the street at Calcutta 
Rabmdcanath has Ivcen expcTvtntwtvn« in 
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this line in piose and \erse able during 
the last 5 or G^ ears His opponents are 
first, the \Nnters of Eastern Bengal, 'who 
argue that while literar3 Bengali is one 
for the whole countrx, colloquial Bengali 
dtffc > in e\erj district and the adoption 
the latter in books would destrot the 
ei art unit\ of Bengal as the dialect of 
Dacct cannot be appreciated at Calcutta 
‘•i.cept in comedies and the dialect of 
Calcutta w ould attract no readers in East 
Bengal 

The second class of opponents of collo- 
quialism consists of the writers imbued 
with the spintofthe Sanskrit classics who 
insist that li erar\ language should ha\e 
a certain dignity and polish of form which 
the spoken dialect of the man in the street 
does not possess Expenments in pure 
colloquialism in senous prose and imitation 
of •some of the muffasil dialects aie being 
published m the monthly magazine Sabuj 
Patra which is also ardentK defending 
this moiement L^terar^ or grammatical 
Bengali more or less sanskntised, is stre 
nuousl) adiocated bj the tw o magazines 
Asrajans and Sabitjra * 

III 

The modem English drama was adopted 
in all its features in Bengali about 1860 
At first historical pla\ s w ere vera popular 
and large numbers of them were wntten 
Translations and more frequentl;y adapta 
tions of Shakespeare w ere also staged for 
some time, but no translation of Shakes 
peare into anj Indian vernacular has been 
made bj am hterar\ genius, and conse 
quentU the great poet is not worthilj re 
presented m our theatres In the eighties 
of the last centun religious dramas became 
popular and almost monopolised the 
Bengali stage for a quarter of a centurj 
But these plais wntten with a purpose 
have not become hterarc classics In the 
course of the last four v ears the Vernacular 

.* ''’h'ltcier the theoretical contentions 
f I the editors of these magaiines mny be m 
praetKe tliev welcome and publish mana con 
Hnjruagc far different 
from what Prof Sarhar sa^s they advocate — 


Stage in most {irotinces m India has greath 
deteriorated and the pla} s are, w ith a few 
honourable exceptions, low intellectual per 
formances withplenti of music and dances 
for which alone the audience care Their 
moral tone is distmctlj low and from the 
artistic point of \ lew also these dramas are 
\er\ poor works 

Dinabandhu Mitra was the first great 
dramatic genius in modem Bengali ann 
excelled in comed> His w orks ha\ e desefv 
edh become classics D L Ro\ , in the nest 
generation, was also a great author and 
excelled in histoncal plaj s and lyncs 
dramas are second onl^ to Dinabandhu s 
and miss perfection onh because he w rote 
too fast, pruned and polished too littlC) 
and did not always work at his best 
Ginsh Chandra Ghose, the actor and pla' 
wnght, w as the ideal of Bengali plaj goers 
for a generation But he had great indus 
try, range of reading, and power of adapts 
tion rather than original genius Agaio> 
his profession compelled him to write 
\ oluminouslj producing tw o and sometimes 
three plavs m a >ear, hence much ofhis 
w ork w ill be forgotten bN postentv Rabm 
dranath has attempted the drama, but 
though he has attained a high level of 
to6eHence and avoided glaring defects 
his genius is not dramatic, and he has not 
produced an\ immortal work m this branch 
of literature His shorter dramatic dialf^^ 
gues, or rather ‘Tmagmar^ Conversations 
in V erse, are masterly Tw o of his smaller 

and lighter pHjs, nameh Saradotsavs 

(The Autumn Festival) and Gora^ 

(Initial Blunder) are first rate productions 
Recentlv he has been w ntmg mj stical plays 
like the Kwg^ of the Dark Chamber, the 
Post Office, Achala^atan (the Stereotv pcO 
Cathedral Chapter) 

The Hindi theatre was modernised h' 
Hansh Chandra and his plajs are stiH 
deserv edl\ popular on account of their eas) 
and } et strong and dignified stj le, excellence 
of ideas, and general literary finish He is 
admittedly an imitator of Bengali htera 
ture 

But the present daj Hindi stage iS 
occupied almost evdusw by religion^ 
plaj s of the pnmitu e kind and sensational 
dramasor loveplavs of alow moral and 
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intcllcctunl often adapted from low- 

class English dramas throngh the medmm 
of Urdu. 

The Urdu theatre is n disgrace to oar 
society and danger to the aesthetic faenUs 
and morality alike The greatest vintcrs 
like Shakespeare go through a degrading 

C nersion m the Urdu adaptations and 
come absolutely t ulgansed 
In the Marathi theatre music prepondcr 
ates, and no great dramatic genms has \et 
apjicared 

U 

The new spirit in Indmn laternture 
The example of the modern European 
literatures and of English translations of 
the classics which arc so dissimilar in 
character to the old products of the Indian 
authors, has causca a new Inrtlt in our 
vernacular literature We haie described 
aboie the extent and sources of the 
imitation of the European forms in the 
modern literatures of India The change 
in the spirit has lieen even more striking 
Happilv, no foolish attempt was made to 
transplant European literature into India 
wholesale, but our authors have shown 
their genius by assimdating the spirit of 
the West and often gitmg expression to it 
in an Eastern garb The greatest changes 
hasc been the gr^ssth of the modern 
drama and the modern novel in nenrlj all 
the Indian vernaculari The change in 
i^try has licen sinking but not wholesale 
The cast iron ngiditv of metneal forms 
sanctioned bj the old books on prosody 
and the slavish imitation of the Sansknt 
classical motlels, have given place to far 
more v aned and often lighter metres 
Ddiberate attempts have been made with 
considerable success by a long Imc of 
Tvengsiii pDe'is “irom Visrilin«alr.tn?n#n.'h \Xj 
K abmdranath Tagore to adapt m Bengali 
various English metres, especially lyric 
forms , and vve find the same phenomenon 
in Hindi and Marathi poetry, though 50 
y ears after Bengali 

Now , in respect of spirit, our first great 
gain has lieen the analvsis of character 
Here European models are loUowed even 
by commonplace Indian vv nters, vfhile m 
the hands of geniuses like Bankim nnd 


Hi 

Rninndrannth a degn-e of excellence is 
reached in charactensation not inferior to 
that of the greatest European authors 
Secondly , histone truth nnd local colour 
are now scrupulously observed by all our 
authors who care for their reputation 
Hence, their writings arc more lifelike, 
more marked by naturalness and indui 
(lualitr nnd less lonrcntional than the 
preBntish literature of India Thirdli, 
the old theological dogmas, legends of 
samtsnnd mirntlcs of thegods or hackney eti 
noiels which formed the subject-matter of 
our older literat lire haie given place to the 
treatment of modern social ethical and 
political problems Our liest writers now 
are didnciic, le, thev wnte with the 
purpose of tencliing certain principles or 
theories AJJthcnouls of B.'inkim's later 
davsandthe pirns poems and stones of 
Rabindranath in liis matunty, deal with 
such problems and suggest solutions to the 
reader At the i nsent moment the theories 
of Ibsen. Maeterlinck and BernsrdShaw are 
finding expression in Bengali literature, 
sometimes in direct translation, hut more 
often in adaptation In one word, the liest 
of our vernacular literatures have ceased 
to Ik medieval and are becoming modern 
not only in form but m spirit also The 
new spirit show s Usclf m a wider, more 
natuml, healthier nnd more rational out- 
look upon life Orthodoxy has been com 
pletely discredited in literature, though it 
still rules society 

Even in the treatment of a subject like 
love, though it was well known to our 
authors of the nnewnt classical ^seriod and 
though a minute analysis of it and a 
considerable \ arietv of its moods are to lie 
found m the mediaeval Vaislinaba poetrv , 
yet the example of English literature hiis 
sruridMch -uKi •nRihwi wvo’ks wit'n 

greater delicacy, greater thoughtfulness 
and a wider vanety' than was known in 
our country m the past (Rabindranath is 
the best example of this gam ) 

The influence of Europe has ennebed our 
bteraturc also hy kindling our nationalistic 
spirit and developing our hiatoncnl sense 
Historical novels nnd plavs have become 
popular The Indian mmd lias swept away 
the petty barners of caste distinctions. 
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nw't •\n I f nth v.« 

what thcj That i* lierbapt the kind of 

ntioni hnniilit} which Sir Xrcherwnntsti* 
a?aTO to a<Iopt Then came the reactwn the 
most important force to brmjr it about bein'; 

the imtjonal orrojrance and the aweepmj; 
condemnation of c'trjthmj; Hindu bj the for 
mcr I am free to confess that the spirit of 
retal ation dul in a small dr^^ree introduce an 
element of boastfulness m the eilucaied UimlD 
an! has done some harm to the cause of noctal 
and relgious reform Ilul on the whole it* 
effect has been manellonsly heallhj Thewaas 
ofol^ect homilitj and oftcrrile prudenccare not 
the ways of progress 'to Ioijr ns the leading 
intelligence of the country? prove their claim to 
that position by seeing Ihiags in justcr projior 
tion there is no danger of anuncaltedf remphasi* 
on the other side I am not aware of manv 
In bans of education and position to whom Mr 
Archer's descnption of the icndcnej toitards 
arrogance can apply 

The reformers mar be classified a* follows 

(a) The memljers of the Brahmo Samaj 

tb) "nie memlier* of the Nrya Samaj 

(cj Social Reformers 

(dj Theosophists 

(e) Saniitamsts 

if) Freethinkers 

There w hardly anything rcallr saluable in 
Mr Archer's triticism of Hirduism against which 
all these classes haie not raised thcirioue The 
degree of tehemence with which they have 
tltnounccd the evil customs has been dttcrmineil 
in each case br their estimate of the rate at 
which progress is or w a* possible Mr Archer 

E leads for a patient and resolute struggle a 
inguage very similar to that w bich i* or has 
often been u«ra by the adiocates of estrenie 
caution and slow progress Let me assure Mr 
Archer that the number of Col Olcotc * follower* 
IS greater in the 11 est than in India Uy that I 
do not mean ana disparagement of Col Olcott 
I hare no doubt m my min 1 that there rs alarger 
percentage of educated men in the Mest who 
(lescTie to be called ercdtilous than in India 
There are more Roman Cathol cs Christian 
SCTcntists bcbeiers in healing by faitb B)>iritua) 
ists and bel ever* m magii among the eilocatci! 
men and women of the Uniteil stale* than m 
the corresponding classes of India Now 1 do 
not sai tWt these people are really ere loloos 
I express no opinion against them ItntAeror 
ding to Mr Sreher s i lejs of credulousness they 
may possibly be so Vmongst the etfueafedin 
Indm there nre not many who beJete in 
palmistry or fortune telling or tnagw white in 
my small experience in the West I have met 
hnndreds of Lniversity graduates men and 
women who are craiy after their fortunes 
^ing told Now this is no sign of degeneracy 
because these men and women are extremety 
efficient and rational otherwise As to the 
particuLar instance of crciiolity relitd upon by 
ly— t 


Mr ktclier on tin. nuthoriis of I rofessor Oiinn 
let me tell him with all humility that ther<. 

arc a great mani rational westerners 

who bclKtc that tlie worll moves in n circle 
that there 1 * nothing rcalli new m the scientifo 
(krclopmcnt* of the modern nge and that the 
existence of wor Is in ancient languages denoting 
the ileas whah are embod id in these scientific 
deiclopment* is eri lence presiiniptjic oftheir 
having been Unowniiilhew orld nt somenrevioos 
stage of Its histori Mr Irclier woul I at once 
come down upon me if I were to ba«e niv 
conclasions os to the maitalnrspiritiialcapnciti 
ofihe West upon these insanities The tniib 
IS that m these respects there i« more of 
insanity m the worll allround than other 
wise I wonder if Mr Vrchercan tell me what 
fieixentage of the western humanity «s entirely 
fret frrm it \ sane worll woull nothaic 
starred this war t sane worll would not 
given eonv of the Ilblc 10 every combatant \ 
sane world woull not u«e the best products of 
man * intelligence f >r the puriioses of sheer 
destructioD V sane worll woull not tolerate 
the horrible i >n liti in* ol modern industrml 
Ife t sane worll w lul J not tolerate the 
existing umajiial distrbution of wealth 1 snne 
worl I wool 1 not jmnisli people for tbeiropinions 
nor sen I ihim t lears iif imprisonment for 
stealing a 1 laf if brea J \ saneworll wouM 
have nonet! of ni>,ht Courts or of tombs nr 
if big I risons or f «o many lunatii nsylumns 
Mr Vrvbcr willionie leross many such msani 
ties in Mr Ijnon Sinvlairs nrtwlex on tie 
profits of religion w Inch are being published 
mhisni nihly issiiislfrom I nsa kna Los Vngele* 

1 s \ \\b\ ns a matter of fact there w more 
of insanitr in thi llist than iii tl e I ast A sane 
world woui t not tall upon < o I to help in the 
niurvlvT of tlicir fellow lieint.* Tin. fact i* that 
neither the Fast nortlicllcst nn m ft position 
to throw stones niitlier nre orhavecver^cn 
perfectly or entirely sane let we hate to a I 
mit that tlivrc is n sufT cicnt amount of sani^ in 
the worll to enable It to goon The mere facts 
of power An 1 wealth nre not cvi Icnccs of greater 
Mgity rise wc shouM have to ftdmit that 
Chengis Khan an! Tamerlane vtcre saner than 
IHrwin ifuxlcy Kiiil lha nnd Christ The same 
maybe sa inbout rational sanitv if one can 
o»c *uch no expression 

\l this stage I might state niy own point of 
VKw I bel cae (a) that once India hiilngrcat 
eivvlviatKin the greatest of that nge whivh 
lastcil quite up to the beginning of the Cl ristian 
era Thntdoes not mean tint the In Iia of tlmt 
time was quite free from insanity or credu 
Iity or eaeu of barbarism (b) That India* 
degradation and fallwas brought nbout by an 
airaormalincrcaseinthevQlutueofthis insanity , 
crvdatity nnd barbarism (c) That up to 
the mid Ik of the 18th Centurr India* 
insanity creiliility nn 1 barbarism were 
at no time nnd in noway greater than that of 
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I T «eenis on this Bide of the Atlantic that 
Hindust-in IS In log m the stone ofedoca 
tion Ifshereillj \Mshes to take hernghUul 
place atnong the great nations of the world 
India must have a more modem edacational 
system Bat where willshego to seeh for the 
ideals of rev. er education ■* 

In the past the Indian *one ofohsersHions 
his been chiefly confined to onlj one country in 
theViffit and that too admittedly hoekwatd m 
matters educational Be that as it may this 
zone should now be pushed and v\ideiied to the 
United States Here one can zee at this moment 
better than at any other what rcconslmctional 
Ians are engaging the thoughts of Amencao 
adtts Vihatre-educationi eapenments are «n 
progress for the disabled la war what new 
departments are being added to colleges of science 
and ameulture 

A ftw years ago the English gONcmmeni in 
India seat a fish commission to this country to 
•tud> American fisheries Is it too much to 
expect that American colleges and uniiersities 
will be eonsideted as worthy of eareful study as 
Amencan fisheries* At all eients the Indian 
leaders who a« interested in the educational 
adi ancement of India should send a commission 
to America at ati early date The commission 
•hould be made up of the ten ^st educational 
experts India can afford Toe founders of the 
University of N^sore Womens University of 
Poona the Ilindn University of Benates as well 
as the organizers of the proposed Musliin Uni 
I ersity nt Aligarh and the Nizamma Unixersitj 
in Hyderabad should be willing to co-operate 
in «eoding this mission to America If the needed 
means and mitiitne fail to cotne from the 
goiemment they slfduld ^ furorabed bj the 
nation Itself For after all education is the most 
importint piece of business in the Indian agenda 

It is interesting to note that several foreign 
countries including Japan and England hue 
recenth sent commissions of edocition to the 
United States to make an intensive study erf the 
Amencan educational system Why should not 
India also go and do likewise ’ 

An Indian educational commission to America 
iS not at all on idle speculation it is emmently 
practical Many of the lending American educa 
tionists whom I have consulted on the subject 
have given it their unqualified approval and 
whole-hearted support Dr Walter A Jessop the 
President of the State University oflowa with 
which I have the honor to be connected ftir the 
past few vears wrote to ti e in part 

Should the proposed Commi«*ion visit the 


United States w e w ould be pleased to htve then! 
mike Iowa Citj and the State University of 
lovva their headquarters while studying the 
schools colleges and universities in the central 
part of United States We believe that it would 
be to the advantage of such a commission to 
make this pHce their headquarters since in low a 
City there may be found typicil public schools of 
all grades including the State University with 
ns professional colleges of law medicine, den 
tistiy pharmaev andengineenng and its college 
of liberal arts graduate college and college of 
education 

TheCollege of Education of the State Univer 
sity of Iowa is equipped with an experimental 
sefiool vncluding both elementan and secondary 
grades and is used as a suS-station of the 
United States Bureau of Education 

In the ei ent that the proposed Indian Com 
mission should come to Iowa City the State 
University oflowa would do everything in its 
power to facilitate thest work 

1 also bnng encouraging words of greetings 
(rom no less a distinnished man in the world 
of education than the Honorable P P Claxtou 
the Commissioner of the United States Bureau 
of Education at Washington Dr Claxton whose 
position is very similar to that of the Ministee 
ofEducntion m the Bntish Government sent me 
among others the following lines 'I wish to 
a«sure vou and others who ire interested m the 
nutter thit it will give me gyeat pleasure to 
lend whatever nssistacce I can to this Com 
mission either personally or through the United 
States Bureau ofEducntion 

Education m Indii has been more or less 
unsntisfictory The time has come when the 
frozen decorative ideals of the past should be 
shattered and swept out of the halls of leirning 
Tliere is now i great need of a co-ord mted and 
well-directed plan to build a new education for 
new Indin And is a basis forsuch in educational 
reform a commission of expert investigators 
and trained educators should come to Amenci 
and «ec first hand the creative work that is 
being done in commerce industry art literature 
and scienee The results of such an inv estigition 
ire bound to give immense stimulus for recons- 
truction of educationil life and nuke it quiver 
to the very soul of Indn 

It only retnaras for me now to add that if an 
educitional commission should come Mr R K 
l,.lKinka the very able President of the Hindus 
tban Association of Atnenca vv hich has for years 
been helping the newly arrived Ind atl students to 
choose right American colleges will be del rrhfed 
to ^ace his services at the disposal of the 
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iticiJenceofthe tnx he pavs Now »t js well 
Vnown that when Univer'itj wotU ntaiJe 
‘^nmlar Lft^ prolong his Tisit to Benares in the 
winter of l9l" 6r one dav berond hs first 
engagement he lo«t for that singli. da\ Rs 5 000 
in lees It should aUo be borne in mind that tf 
Mr Nlnlaviva w collecting mono for the Hiwla 
Uniiersity has impaired what profirsaional 
practice he ha 1 he has on the other side of the 
account secured ns the accredited agent of the 
Hindu University entree to high \laeea which 
would have been dosed to him as a stump- 
orator The gam has been mutual 

But sidmiltmg for the sake of ftTgwnvent that 
Mr Malariva hns done for the 11 It I all that 
is damietl for him bv hishlin 1 admirers we must 
rcahsi what price we are being nsVed to par for 
It Money petting is onlv a weans to nn end 
Are we to subordinate that end —the idenl the 
efiieienea the good name of the Hindu Iniversitr 
—to the, «oW V'tt^osc of towntv^ (or swhscrvptions 
nn 1 making the trarellmg agent ihenb enter die 
tator of the Lniiersitv ’ \il mathematicinns who 
havenot forgotten their algebra ami simple nmh 
meticmthe pursuit of h thir research will 
admit the rorrectness of the formul i that 

if 

then m-g 

it U Madan Ifohati Ifalavira-moaei getting 
miei fie then Malavirn mu«t be gviremor 
gr/ieraIo/‘f/ie//in(/u tmirrsifi 

VSithresolts for whuh see Babu Bhagwan 
Das s tetter 

In IDE lievc 


The Bensrei Hindu UniTersitr An out 
tide View of an Iniido Criticiim 
rrerr onr Hindu or not who belevrs that 
Hmdn euUur« an I teaming have particnUr con 
tnbntions to make to the wdTbiiiig ofhnmanuv 
must jlacv. great hopes upon the ereninal 
achwTcment* ot the fir«t Hindu kn»e«T*itv ©f 
recent times. Hut the greater one s msight into 
the nature of such an institution ns n I mrrrsitv 
and the more eloseW on* ha« fi llowetl the course 
of the histom-s ot other I niTersilii.s the mote 
patient one vvilllie with rrgnnl e«peCLaJIr to the 
cffirts otfhe earAv rears oi n new Xmeetsilir 
It ts, perhaps bifirenll things neces-sarr to go 
slowlr m circumstances of this kind In the 
particular conlmons of Inlmn tcalennc lile 
whtrhdves not seem to train as ret rerr inaiiT 
prominent scholar* an I in whuh when soeh 


s^holaiu are produced thev are as longas possible 
retatned m pattcular institutions and localitie 
It IS not possible to bring together mo short 
time the kind of staff which should be aimed at 
It seems to us far better to w nit than to appoint 
men about vvhom it is possible for people to «a\ 
ttiat their positions were gamed bv personal 
iiiA>ieni.e and not bv evident merit lie have 
heard it said fbr example that one of tin 
professors was nppomteil chieflv through the 
lafluenee of one about whose poetri he had 
wntten HI datttrmg terms For the sake of the 
Hmdu lniiersitv we shall be glad to find tint 
soeh reports ate radu-allv false In anv case n 
good reason mav be given for delar lu filling 
lniiersitv appo ntmeiits until the tipeof man 
required IS available It should be regarded as 
i)ie best in the cinumseanecs to make some 
temtiorara aipomtments 

From what ha» been said— aUo from nn inside 
source— there appears to be ao ab*eticc of loyaltv 
and co-operation nmong«t the membtrs of the 
staff and it wouH seem from the attempt to 
wake cTitwistus against the Trincipal that he is 
not ireatfil as one has learned to expect To us 
nod we know Dr ( anesh Pra*ac! neither direetlv 
nOT tndiTvcttv the statements about his pol C\ 
nix reaflv indefinite and not such ns to give nnv 
support to the VKW that the UniiersitV is in 
rapid dssolutbn Had there been more 
e^cient organisaiion at the bectnnmg in the 
time ofn eenam Acting Principal oftm. Hindu 
C‘>Ikge I>r Prasad s task might hate been 
ea^wr No I otvert tv can expect to do ro^ nnd 
efieviive work no 1 rmeipal of n College can 
oignnisi with cmfit to himself nnd the msfi 
tution if there >» n 'ource of disaffection in the 
staff 

Perhaps It IS sufficient to sar here that when 
the Iniler hns worked Os haial for the T oiver 
set' as Pandit Malay irate iwav have the ncht 
to "lau in the manner he docs We do not hoi 1 
n brief tor the polici whah the Pnndit pursues 
bat we betwve that he ini^Ut give w good nnsw er 
to much of w hat the cntie «ays 

There is real ground for regret in t! e re«iena 
tjotiof the \ice^hancttlor*hipbv “Air !• Sbiea 
axeami irer Hut such n man vs obk to state 
ckarfv anv entici'ms he mai wish sboull be 
pwbbshtd for the good of the Hinlu l,ni)ersitj 
the fast thing vvecan imagine IS that te ahonJd. 
trishan insdeentic shonIJ present the matter 
asbedoc* in a manner from which it is improb- 
able that anr pooil mar come-^xcept perhaps 
the unveiling Of the Inside Cntic himselt 

OcTsiDE Critic 
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A PEACE THAT IS KO PEACE 


A S lilt raided 1)\ the Kittst act of 

the Allies in forcing an unwilling 
pence on Gcminne, are of thcgra\cst 
moment for ihc future histor\ of the 
world, and of especial importance for 
India 1 jiropcise to put the case, so far 
as the jirescnt data arc a\ailahle, with 
some detail Por if selfishness 1ms 
actu ill\ prt\ ailed o\er humnmtj, if the 
Armistice terms liaie not been truJ\ kept, 
(as I behe\e to be the case), then it appears 
to me to be certain, that, onl\ whenwc 
ha\e retraced our steps and acted hum- 
anelj towards German) , can wc afford to 
rejoice It is no slight thing to he called 
upon to invoke God’s name upon our 
actions, and wc must not take that Name 
m a am 

I 

The Armistice was concluded on Noacm* 
her 11, 1918, with two reseraations 
mentioned later, on the basis of the terms 
offered b) President Wilson in his speeches 
dunng the jear 1918, which have been 
called respectiv elj 

A The Fourteen Points 
B The Four Factors of Peace 
C The Fi\ e Requisites of Peace ‘ 

D The Five Issues of Peace 
It IS necessarv to get these, m their out 
line, practicallj and concisely before the 
eye of the mind I shall give them, there- 
fore, in detail with very slight abbrevia- 
tion, — 

A The Fourteen Points 
I Open covenants of peace shall be 
openly arrived at No private national 
understandmgs No secret diplomacy 

II Absolute freedom of navigation of 
the seas, outside terntonal waters No 
naval blockade except by international 
action 

III The removal of all economic bar 
ners ns far as possible, between nations 
IV Adequate guarantees given and 


taken, that national nrninmcnts will be 
rctluecd to tlie lowest point consistent 
with domestic snfctv 

Y A free, open minded and nbsolutclv 
impartial adjustment of nil colonial 
claims 

VI The evacuation of nil Russian 
ttmtory The settlement of all 
questions, by giving Russia unlmmperro 
.and unembarr.asscd opportunity for the 
independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy, 
under institutions of her ow n choosing 

VII Belgium must be evacuated and 
restored 

VIII All occupied ■^French temtory to 
be restored The w rong done m the matter 
of Alsace Lorraine to be nghted 

IX A readjustment of Italian frontiers 
to be made along clearly recognisable hnes 
of nationality 

X The peoples of Austna-Hungary to 
be accorded the freest opportumtv oi 
autonomous development 

XI Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro to 
be evacuated and occupied temtones to 
be restored 

XII The Turkish portions of the Otto 
man Empire to^be assured n secure ‘'ove* 
reignty The other nationalities to ^ 
guaranteed full opportunity of autonomo'^ 
development Dardanelles to be a tr 
passage for all nations 

XIII An independent Polish State to 
be formed, which should include temtones 
inhabited by indisputably Polish popula 
tioiis 

XIV A general Association of Nations 
to be made affording mutual guarantees ot 
political independence and terntonal 
integrity to great and small States alike 

B The Four Factors of Peace 

I The destruction of every arbitrary 
power that can secretly, separately, and of 
Its suiglc choice disturb the peace of the 
world 
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II The settlement of e\erj question, 
whether of temtorj, of soiereignti, of 
econotmc arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement b\ the people 
immechateli concerned, and not upon the 
basis of matenal adiantage or interest 
of an\ other nation w hich mav desire a 
different settlement for the sake of its own 
extenor influence or mastery 

III The consent of all nations to be 
goiemed in their conduct towards each 
other bj the same pmciples of honour 
that goveni the individual citizens of all 
modern states in their relations with one 
another 

IV The establishment of an organisa 
tion of peace w hich shall make it certain 
that the combined power of free nations 
w ill check ei etr in\ asion of nght 

C The Five REatrstTEs 
I The impartial justice meted out 
must iniolre no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to w horn w e do not w ish to be just 
It must be a justice that plays no favour 
ites and knows no standards but the equal 
rights of the several peoples concerned 
n No separate or special interest of 
anv Sngle nation, or anv group of nations 
can be made the basis of anj part of the 
settlement which is not consistent with the 
common interest of all 

in No leagues, or alliances, or speaal 
understandings, shall be made within the 
general and common family of nations 
lY No “ipecial or selfish economic 
combinations, and no emplovment of 
economic bovcott shall be made except 
when the power of such bojcottis vestM 
m the League of Nations for dtsapline or 
control 

N'A -ntaxirfca/trii •ygrewnw/es viA 
treaties must be made knowai m their 
entireti to the rest of the world 
D The Five IsscEs 

I Shall the military power of any 
nation, or anj group of nations, be suflered 
to determine the fortunes of peoples, over 
whom thevliave no nght to rule, except 
the nght of force’ 

II. Shall strong nations be free to 


wrong weak nations and make them sulv 
ject to tlietr purpose and interest ’ 

HI Shall people be ruled and dommat 
ed, even in their own mtemal affairs, hj 
arbitrarv and irresponsible force, or bv 
their ow n wall and choice ’ 

IV Shall there be a common standard 
of nght and privilege for all peoples and 
nations or shall the strong do as thev 
mil and the w eak suffer w ithout redress ’ 

V Shall the assertion of nght be 
haphazard and bj casual alliance . or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common rights ’ 

There are certain extremeh important 
utterances of President Wilson interpreting 
theArmistice position which were made 
dunng the davs of the Peace Cbnference 
sessions Ihe following are the most 
important — 

(a) Speech to the Italian Deputies 
January 3 IDIO 

‘ Our task at Pans is to organise the 
fnendship of the world to see to it that all 
the moral forces that make for nght and 
justice and hbertv are united, and arc 
given a vital organisation, to which the 
peoples of the w orld ivnll gladli 0011 readilv 
respond 

(6) Address to the Peace Conference 
January 25, 1919 

‘ We are here to see that the very founda 
tiODS of this war are swept awar These 
found-itions are the power of small bodies 
of men to w leld their w Ul and use mankind 
as pawns in their game Nothing less than 
the emancipation of the w orld from these 
things will accomplish pence 
(c) Speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
Feb 3, 1919 

‘*\\e have come to work out a world 
w'liicli is ht to 'live m and in which all 
countries can enjov the hentage of hbertv 
for which France', Amenca, England and 
Italv have paid so dear 

(d) Ifessage to the Amencaa People 
Feb 24, 1919 

“The men, who are m the Conference at 
Pans, realise that thev are the servants of 
their own people, and that the spmt of 
their people Las awakened to a new purpose. 
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ftU need ret isiqh, moditic'itiQii, or expuage- 
ment 

ilr Llo\d George,— n ho nloee of the 
Prime Ministers has spoken officiaJU up 
to the date of aTritmg— takes a topical!} 
defiant attitude His s^ch reads rather 
hke that of a politician desirous of making 
capital out of the situation, for part} 
purposes, than that of a trustee, who has 
lieen gii en a most sacred trust to fulfil for 
the people 

The terms, he admitted, were stern 
were eren temble.but the cnmeofGemianp 
had been temble , besides they would 
ha\ e been more temble still if Gemiani had 
succeeded m winnmgthe w ar As for justice 
it would ha^e accorded wnth e^er^ principle 
of jurisprudence to hare thrown the whole 
cost on Germany He therefore challenged 
any member of the House to show a single 
case of actfial injustice lo the terms which 
had finall} been settled Germany s offence 
w as heinous, and the world could not afford 
to take such risks again This Peace Treatr 
should not be a 'scrap of paper Gensany 
must fulfil it The guarantees included 
the disarmament of Germani and the dcs 
traction of her arsenals 

I propose to take up that challenge of 
Mr Lloyd George and examine it 

The primary question is not whether the 
peace terms, which have non been signed 
under compulsion, shall be made a ‘scrap of 
paper’ If thej are unfair and unjust —as 
eren General Smuts, who signed them, seems 
to think,— then, the sooner thev are amen 
ded, and eren (to use General Smuts’ own 
word) erpangrd, the better 

No ' The crux of the situation is not 
there at all It lies in the one supreme 
point of honour Did the Allies at the 
peace table when Gcrmanr was absolutely 
at their merc\,make the Armistice terms 
a ‘scrap oFp'ipef ’ 

HI 

There are two charges brought forward 
A That the Armistice terms concenung 
(i) Open diplomacv, (ii) Disarmament, 
(lu) Transfer of temtorr, have been molat 
etl bi the Allies 

B That the financial exactions, im 
posCdbrthe Allies, ha\e been beiondanr 
20-5 


thmg ever contemplated m the Armistae 
agreement They are contrarj to the spmt 
of President B ilson’s declarations 

A (i) The initial clause of the Armis* 
tice principles w as, that no secret dipio 
mac\ should be allowed Yet the Allies 
are prosed to ha%e been engaging in 
secret treaties with one another all through 
the war and at the peace table these 
secret were treaties regarded as inviolable, 
even when they hare been contrary to the 
principle of free self determination of 
peoples, on which principle the war was 
fought and won 

There is a direct charge of bad faith 
here, and it is difficult to see anything 
but double dealing m the conduct, of Eng- 
land, France and Italy and also of Japan 
Here is the cabled despatch to America of 
what happened at the peace table 

‘It wasanawkwardmoment — Mr Lloyd 
George turned to Baroa Alakmo , where- 
upon Mr Wilson was informed that Japan 
had received thepromiseof England Prance 
Ita)} and Eussia tw o years ago, that she 
should have outnght ell Gennan islands 
Worth of the Equator After learning so 
much Mr IViIson asked if there were any 
other secret agreements It w as then ad 
mitted that the agreement w ith Japan also 
included the Bfiti«h French and Italian 
promises to support her claims to the 
Chinese province of Shantung, as the pnee 
Japan demanded for allomng China to 
enter tie B ar 

‘ It Was ax awkwaro momext ” 

The awkw ardness needs to be called bv 
a much blunter name It was a moment 
of dishonour 

(ii) Concerning the question of disarma 
meot, the Fourteen Points of President 
Yvilson are so explicit, that it w ould seem 
quite impossible to get round them The 
words are,— “adequate guarantees (le of 
disarmament) shall be given and taken’’ 
(Point IV) Mith regard to guarantees 
taken from Germaov we have Mr Llovd 
George s own statement,— “Our guarantees 
include the di«annament of Genuanv and 
Hie destruction of her arsenals” But we 
do not find a single word m the P 

X 
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Ti:eat\ about guarantees of disarmament 
being gncn bj tbe Allies General Smuts 
confesses in his statement of what happen 
ed ‘regret that the abolition of militansm 
IS confined to the enemy ’ 

What can be said about responsible 
people, who first solemnly pledge them 
sehes that adequate guarantees ofdisar 
mament shall be given and taken , who 
then insist on the disarmament of the 
other side, dnd, last of all, when the other 
side IS disarmed refuse to give am guarun 
tee themsehes ’ 

There is a certain action sometimes 
tried b\ sharpers called the ‘confidence 
tnck It IS diSicah not to rail tbe nction 
of the Allies bj that name 

(in) No single point was insisted on 
more often in the Armistice terms than that 
of the free self determination of peoples 
that peoples should be governed according 
to their ow n choice and not merely used as 
pawns bj the stronger nations All the 
terntonal articles, in the Fourteen Points, 
keep this end in mcw The principle is 
defined w ith great care and exactness m 
the second of the Four Factors and it is 
also implied in the first two of the Five 
Requisites and the first four of the Fue 
Issues Indeed it would hardlj be too 
much to sav that the War was determined 
bj this issue Yet in the Peace Treaty 
terms we know that the following four 
terntonal changes against the mil of the 
peoples and by military force, have been 
decided 

(a) The Saar Valle^, with its coal 
fields, w hich is German temtorv, is to be 
handed o\ er to France w ith an international 
administra‘i\e control, for fifteen jeurs’ 
exploitation, after which a plebiscite is to 
be taken —The disguise of this plebisate is 
too thm to decei\e an\ one 

(b) Temtorj bordering on Poland iij to 
l)c handed o\er to Poland though the 
population IS German 

(c) A part of the northern Adntitic 
*3 to be gi\ en to Itah even w here the 

IS not Italian 

tunc Pr?® German ‘rights’ m the Shm 
»»\cr to China arc to lie handed 


It IS not unlikely that other breaches of 
the right of self determination ha\ e actuallv 
been decided upon b} the Council of Four, 
especially m Asia Minor , but, apart from 
this, those which have been publicly ack 
nowledged appear to me mcontestabU to 
prove that the Armistice terms have been 
departed from in order to satisfy imperiahs 
tic aims The terms ha\ e not been honour 
ably kept 

B It IS difficult to record conciseh all 
the economic and financial exactions w hich 
ha\e been levied upon Germany under the 
Peace Treat\ The followung is a brief 
sommari of the main points — 

(a) Germany, an mdustnal country, 
depending on coal and iron, loses one third 
of her coal supply, and two thirds of her 
coal reserves 

(b) She loses one half of her iron supph , 
and three fourths of her iron reserv es 

(c) She has agreed to grant freedom 
of transit through German territory to 
“persons, goods, ships, carnages and 
mails from or to any of the allied or associ 
ated powers, without customs, transit 
duties undue delavs restnctions, or dis 
criminations ” 

(<f) She restores all de\ astated regions 
and makes good any coal deficiency She 
also must give option to France, Belgium 
and Italy on 21,600,000 tons of coal 
annually (one seventh of Germany's pre 
war production ) For 3 y ears, she must 
deljv er benzeJ, coal tar and to 

France She forfeits 5000 railway engme« 
5000 motor lornes, 160 000 railway cars 

(e) She forfeits all ocean ships of 1. 600 

gross tons and upw ards, one half of those 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, and one 
quarter other steam trawlers and fishing 
fleet In addition she is bound to biuM a 
million tons of ships for the Allies within 
five years 

(/’) Abroad, Germany is stripped liter 
ally of e\ ery-thnig On this account, She 
IS practicallv deprived of allopportumtv 
of taking immediate active part in indus 
try and trade abroad, — so far ns the con 
querors can dictate 

(g) She accepts, m addition to all this 
the rcsponsibilitv for a war Indeinnitv 
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(called conijKnsatioa) which is to he finalK 
settled b\ an Inter allied Commission not 
later than ilailstlOJl She pledges an 
initial indemmti of 20 000 000 000 marks 
inthin til o rears and to issue bonds for 
•to 000 000 000 marks assanng the fall 
paament of these bonds within 30 a ears 
The total discharge would requirelGO 000 
000 000 marks Stagr^nng alreadi nnder 
an enormous public debt dnienont of the 
world markets andeconomicalU imprisoned 
within German! s own markets with her 
economic equipment erhaustedli! the war 
each single German famiK wdl hare to 
pa! for the next 30 \ears in addition to 
all other burdens JOO rupees ont of its 
ow n scant! domestic income to the \llies 

It IS this INacc Treat! which Mr Uo!d 
George declares must be fulfillwl nt the 
joint of the sword and not allowed to be- 
come n scrap of{np<r It is thisleace 
Treatvwhich hesais can Iw guaranUeil 
letausc the guarantees include the dis 
armament of Germ in! and the de«imction 
of her ar«enal« 

It mn\ be thus guaranteed but again 
%!C ftsk the question— Is this fair is itjust 
IS it human is it true to tl e Armistice 
proposal' Tien, is not the least doubt 
that German! wns inhumane in war but 
that is no reason wti\ the \Uw« «^hould not 
be humane m peace 

1 lace these economic terms side li «ide 
w ith Tresident I\ ilson s ow n «pecch con 
taming the Fourteen I oint« — on the 
bvsis of which the Armistice waa made 
Here arc hts own wonls ’ — 

The da! of cv nquest and nj.^rancli«e* 
iiicnti« gone In Me hn!e no jealou^! 
of Cemt in gre itm*'* and here is nothing 
in thi-! j TOgT imnic whh.h impaii'iit Me do 
mit.nj:jLtn. int/iK (teraiint nx to block 


Io3 

in anr wa\ her legitimate influence or 
power \Vc wish her onli to accept 
a place of equalitj among the peoples of 
the world— the new world m which we 
now lue 

Then take the British Officers Official 
Report of conditions todai in German! — 
\\« were shocked at the condition in 
the poor quarters Spinach is brewed in 
the kitchens for babies of three weeks 
to three ^e^rsoJdandthesis’htofbibies 
suekin" spinach soup out of their bottki 
in phee of milk is distressing Charts 
show that babies at the end of their third 
xeardo not Hei^h much more thanaC the 
end of their hrst lear 


lliaieput sidt b! side with icra httk 
comment of mi own the professions and 
the practices ot the VlUed «tatesnicn to- 
wanls German! 

The Treat! which has ended the war 
with German! contains no true or lasting 
l>eace beiau^c it is based upon untruth 
It will haNC to lie undone 

Just «$ front <\er\ comer of thv 
world the cia went up befon. against the 
inhumamt! of the war methods cm 
|)lo!«tl b! German! which shocked 
the conscience of mankind so now from 
e>er% corner of the world the m will 
go up against the inhumanitr of these 
{tcace methods of the Allies which as 
«oon thei arc full! known and under 
stooil will 'hock tl cconHaenccof mankin 1 
InexitahK this will come to pa'S iind the 
voice of thoughtful men cv ervw here w Ul be 
clear and strong 

Jafy lOI'f G I Andrew® 

Shantittiietan 


THE \\ ORKINO OF THE lUNDL UM\ ERnIT\ 

Vp FNTiF \i !iiM*TRvTiON VNPiTN KF'fLT-. sitv tcachcT® iH clcctioits to the Executive 

I T ha® l>cen «hown in the June Number Council of the Hindu bniTeraitv m 19ip 
of thsa Kevicw how ns the te«v»lt of not a Mn'de meeting was attendew _>v even 
preferring ilveiUeo to reaideat Inner hall of its member- ar I that mo«t of the 



Tin: ^\OKKING or the HIMH lM\rK>ITY 


Now mark the wjoci hirer llini derate 
mrrtins rfcren months havt bnt no 

duly nanctjoncd ictcctvons Ufv>e been made 
avatlablc Toward* theme! of tlic ncade* 
mic rear 1018—19, n brochure of 17 l>n,;c*» 
containing the hackncyrtl Chnnnk> n shkas 
nrd some JHO coujdets from the tCamnxaa 
was printed, but a* the booklet ha* not 
retlieen ims«ed br the Iloanl, the I'actill* 
and the broate, it cannot be uvrd m the 
classes Thus our acadcmsc mauniam, 
after hating liem m lalwu^ for 2 jears and 
2 months (Miiv 1917— Julj lOlolbns not 
eren In^ou;'ht forth the proxerbinl mouse 
AnimpasseMns reachetl in fJee lUlHwhcn 
nn examiner in M A hnnskni wrote to 
say that he eooM not possibU set hi» 
pajiCT of the next examinatwm a* the 
selections from the \edas had nut vet licen 
made The \ lec Chancellor had to u->c his 
emergtncy powers and prescnliv certain 
liooks to sare the situtation,— thus justi 
lying Mr Sheshndn’s v\j*dom Hut what 
time had the candidates to prepare these 
pieces which were announced on I9th 
Janunrj 1919. while the ex.imination 
was to take place in April next ’• 

This Sanskrit vlcction sulKommittcv 
w ns apiiointed on .U/ii /9/rwitli /I»e 
memlKrs lJut its ^rst meeting was held 
on Jlst October 19/8 (i e IVjjtarsafier 
warvls)on!j one mcmlier alundinc The 
2nd and 3rd meetings « erv nttended by the 
same numlicr and the Ithnnd 3th liv <iio 
memlicrs, outof/iic * And tins lor tlie«t) 
“resolved" on Whalf of the whole IkhIv 
H appily there IS no nuorum in n suWotn 
mittec 

I’HOillSI S AMI I FKroHMAStfS 

No pnv ate gentleman who ha* the least 
sense of responsibihtj will fflnkl any pro- 
mise which cannot under normal eircinn 
stances be carried out Caution In thi* 

fl*ji//7in« giirn 1)T Mr Mntniiya / leave to 
wjthiirsw the Ttsolutioiv ’ Mr Mnlivjjin mtnc> 
dintly in»isfetl on the won! aowmerr bring 
changed into rr/<lr/MOoff sothseno rrsponiibi 
!iiy w ouW !ic nn bun when his nsstirawee* sfter 
wnnls came to nothing ns they hate nctusUy 
done 

• Later the M A examimtion was put off 
to July, on nevount t>r the late epalenuv 


wkwh IS exjiccictl to have a iienminoit im 
personal esisttncc. stretching lievond thi. 
Itvetiofus founders In ratsmg *ulj«cn{v 
turn* lor w hit come# to the # ime thing, 
inattracting uttidrnt# |, there ts n itiimlh n 
•troog temptation to humour the audience 
and n prnctiscil orator ls apt to let hi# 
tongue nm aw at with him llut jiromisc# 
made on such ocvasions w ithoiit due consi- 
dcrjvtton of thetr pTnctic.tlnhlv, have n 
disadvantage ihev cumv home to roost, a# 
Mr Mnlaviva * are now doing, to the dis- 
m-iv of thcolIiiTr# of the Lnivrrsitv 

\fnh ttma \Iun«hi Kam. the revered 
leader of (he (>unikul ctliicatiotml nvlieme, 
rcicntly remarked in adre#sing the C II C 
students — 

It inty l>r Ksliti III to stv so in this hall but 
none of tbs loumlcrs of this I nomity rt'thscs 
vrhst they mnn when thrr sjicnW of this instilu 
(I'm reproalucin). the cdiiiAtionil iileilnf nnrirnt 
Vryavann *«>cli >!s«1ib}. promises arc made by 
Tuur Icsilcrs when ihrv I ml ii neresssf)' tu 
ladncr a *h«>«er < f iilvrr from the aodiencr Hut 
la i<rsvtiee thrr harr «nlr ad Inl one more to 
the *t<rcot>peit I mvmiiie* of nuKlem {mlin 
\<>u nticnil Icvtiire* leiiil frre und rn*y Ittrs, 
»r im at tl>c em! « f (hr term and go through the 
gnntl «>fth« ttamiftMinn here as litre 

The orutnr and fiijtinvial rcsourvt! 
licgg If of the Hindu t iiitcrsitv h is ticeii 
telling Ins audiences that it w ould harmo- 
nise thv bast nud the West intellectually , 
that It would ini{iart the higliist modern 
urMcsicm knowlidgc while reining the 
devolum ami rm>rn!itj uf ancient Imhn. 
nnd therefore all Hindus all well wisher# 
of India have a sicrcd ilutv to siiliscrilK 
to It I nsier Slid tinn done," one i* 
tempted to reply in the I mgungt of Cnriyk 
when criticising Scott'# dying #j)cech to 
Lockhart 

The #y athisis of the East and the West 
can lie ifTectcd only by divinely gifted 
geniuses who art born na the winds of 
inteblow \nii cannot create them to 
onlcr, or b\ mcchnnlcnlly stamping mvn 
With the hall mark of I’h I) and I> bv 
In religion auth a synthesis was vfleeted 
by Knmmohun Koy a century ago, and m 
literature by K.nbindranntli, three gtnern 
tions afterwards In .art wc tire still stm- 
respect js still more obligaton on the 
kadem of nn institution, liken Uniwnili 
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ing after it The Hindu Uni\ ersitv , eten 
if it piled up the 4 crores of Rupees 
demanded b\ Mr Mala\ ij a, cannot create 
the genius \\ ho i\ ill ‘ harmonise the East 
and the West ’ in the domain of know 
ledge 

But one thing it can do It can and 
ought to impro\ e the qualitj of its passed 
students, so that the^ ma-v go forth and 
compete m the world’s market better 
equipped than their rivals from the Allaha 
bad Calcutta Bombay or Madras 
Unn ersitieo The present condition of 
the Benares teaching staff has been alread\ 
de^cnbed now for the output At the 
recent B k examination, which is the hrst 
conducted b\ the Hindu Uni\erstt\ with 
Its own examiners and its ow n question 
papers, at first 73 p c of the candidates 
were passed and then two more in a 
suppleraentarj list, making about 75 p c 
of successes ' Sir Asutosh Mukeijee must 
look to his laurels, as he could not pass 
more than 54 p c at the B A , in the days 
of his highest glory The Hindu Uni\ersit> 
in the first complete t ear of its existence 
has done nearh half as much again 

Great as this achievement is, it just 
misses the mark of Mr Malaviva’s 
eloquent address to the C H C students 
last monsoon term when he publich 
expressed the hope that the Hindu Univer 
siti would pass 95 p c , naj cent per 
cent, of its candidates' The reader can 
YtftwgYfte xftect snacVi a speech 
b\ a man of his position on students 
from the province of Allahabad where the 
old Univ ersitv has hitherto passed about 
25 p c onlv at the BA* 

Another promise of Mr Malavnn — 
cquallv alluring to the car, cspecialU the 
orthodox and Marw an ear, but cqualh 
difficult to jicrform, was flung in his teeth 
b\ BabuSliiva Prasad Gupta at the 1st 
Annual Meeting of the Court in 1917 
Mr Mnlavn a was reminded that he had, 
\v hen collecting monev , promised that he 
M ouIjI reproduce the scene of 5000 students 
sitting On the grass bv tlic Ganges under 


thatched roofs at the new Hindu Univei 
sitv and receiving the highest education, 
whereas he was now proposing to spend 
twelve lakhs on buildmgs 

Yet another case M hen w elcoming the 
Maharajah of Darbhanga to the C H C 
in 1918, Mr Malavij a declared that* i^ 
had long been his aim to teach Sansknt 
to ev erj student of the Hindu Univ ersit^ 
from the Brahman to the Chandal (The 
audience, as the intelligent reader maj 
guess, was composed mainlj of Pandits) 
The real facts are that Sanskrit has been 
omitted altogether from the science course 
made optional at the matncidation and A 
very elementarj test in it has been laid od 
such Arts students as do not wish to offef 
it as a subject 

BtSlSESS PROPOSALS THAT DO NOT MATURE 

The reader’s attention is also draw n to 
the paragraphs which are inserted inth® 
daily papers at the psychological moment 
w ithout any signature— for that w ould bS 
inconveniently binding and would fis 
definite responsibility in the case of theif 
prov ing false,— but also w ithout any con 
tradiction from the Univ ersitv chiefs 
Such paragraphs are so worde'd as tob^ 
verv soothing to past donors and allunnS 
to prospectiv e onlv Hitherto they had 
promised the migration of the Universiti 
to Nagw a and the opening of a complete 
residential University there in the neat 
future The latest resource-catcher >0 
this line announces that the Hindu Univer 
sit\ would supply electncitv to the v\bo^^ 
towTi of Benares and \\ ould also maniif'''^ 
tiire chemical d\ es commercially The Hst 
item IS particularlv interesting, seeing 
the new Bntisli D\ t Company formed to 
comjiete with the Germans has a capital oi 
many crores Subscribers w ould do w ell to 
w atch for the date w hen the chemical dy 
manufactured by the Hindu Univ ersitv entef 
the Indian market commercially 

An ad\ ertisement for a post is a protnisi- 
tliat the nd\ ertiser js prepared to appoint 
a suitable man if found In the caie of 
the highest academic chairs the selection 


«luch •. ■"dimbent^ nm, somitimc^ tnU' 

aot a proof cither time but ordinarv Iccturships should U 
or nf jiB inefficiMici Fd , V/ J7 rapidlv filled as thev an. at dlothcrin 



Till: ^^^Rklv. oi Tiir iiiMH i\i\rRMT\ 


?tittition« in India Hut it ha«l»ccomea 
matter of n(Ucr«« comment m educational 
circles all over India that an advertise 
nent I)v the Hindu Inivcrsitv does not 
rcallv mean fiusmess jt docs not usualK 
mature in the npjiointment of anjlmiU 
Select candidates are vvnttcn to nnd inter 
vievvetl but months pass a\\av nn«! the 
post remains unfilleil while men of eiactU 
‘•imilar qualifications jprt or have alreadv 
t,ot posts at other colleijcs without delav 
‘'imtlarlv, the rxodus of the whok 
Lmvcrsitv to the promised land of tjosheti 
atSajjwa is Iieintj rq>catc<ll\ put off and 
imlcinjr our chosen people sonl sick 
When investing the Hindu Lnvecrsvtv with 
the powers of an in Irpendcni bmlv from 

I Oct 1017 the (jovernment of India 
demanded an assurance thnt thv removal 
to the tesidentval site vswuW wwv take 
place The assurance was given tt the 
Council laevting of 00 Oct 1017 on Mr 
Malarnas motion the I n„ineefs were 
ordcredto startwork forthwith on the 
Arts College the two Science 1 alxiratones 
and n Hostel for dOO students t \fmutes 

II 382) Iluilding materials cannot lie 
said to have appreaated since that date 
hut migr ition toSagw a is non (Ju1> 1910 ( 
conditional upon the Lflucrsit) realism^ 
abov e 0^ lakh# of Rujices of the arrears of 
promised subscriptions and donations and 
above J2H lakhs of new not>ct promised 
donations Thus unless more than TJ 
lakhs of Rupees are actuallv collected in 
the present vear urgent cspenditurc on 
buddings cannot lie met (Ihidget Tsti 
mate p 2) Will a new Mo«cs Appear 
com all this monev with his prophetic rod 
nnd accomplish our Cxoilus ’ If so when* 

Till' I tTlBl- 

From the facts quoted b^ tisthcpnbbc 
w ill get an msi le view of the Hindu Uni 
versiiv as It IS run at present Where lies 
the remedv * The first to strike a certain 
tvpc of politicians is to use a morning 
paper or tw o to assure the public that all 


H (or the liest in this the l>cst of all nni 
ver«itiesm India Hut blinking tnitli will 
not avert catastrophe In the seim. 
struggle of tlie after war world mere votes 
(of the quorum ns usual) mere platform 
cla|»-trap the habitual vvnggbng out of 
promises w hen thev h ipjien to I*, ua 
written the evasion or denial of un 
pleasant troths is not business Tlie 
cure can come onlv if the patient with a 
contntt heart admits his discas<. nnd does 
not trv t) bruen it out or to luklus 
Ilf a<l in ft sanil lit ip W lietiicr tint men 
tat stn^t has liocn rt ached at Iknnrxs wc 
cannot sav Hut hojimg fora lietter clav 
we suggest thv Udl ivvmg rtmcdics ns hkcU 
to help f irw ard that d iv 

( 1 ) The recogniti m that mnnci is onli 
a means to an vn I n«<l that cnil should 
n<»t lie j«ipaedisctl wi tlw quest n( wvnncs 
r2) The u«c I f tommon scnsiandtom 
mow business lumestv m the conduct of 
alTatrs and nddressts to the publiv 

j I) \ definite simple nnd practical 
programme of work elcarlv laid down in 
advance nnd stndil^ followed without 
living lurvd aw ii to siile-sliows The 
merciless rejection of the theatrical clement 
nnd nvwspajwr idwrtisemcnt 

( + 1 V resident Lsvvutivc Head (\icc 
Chancellor) with cijicrwiivc of the work 
ing of some older Inivcrsitv power of 
contnNing nsscmblits nnd vapacitj for 
hardldiour Sir Michael Sadkr told me 
I ffcl that I cannot Slav nvvai cicn fora 
<lav from the Lnivcrsiij of which I am 
\ice k.hanccUor A resident nnd netne 
\icc Chancellor of commanding personal! tj 
iscsscntiillv neccssarj for a new Univer 
•itv like that of Benares m its initial stage 
(5) The predominance of men with 
modem know Ictlgc nnd teaching ctnenencc 
in the governing liodics of the University 
llcftce the formation of a prokasonatc 
on the spot capable of running the Uni 
vcrsitv unaided Quality not quantity 

I\«!DE VJLW. 
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THE DUTIES OF KINGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


F rom Dr R C Mnjumdar’s learned 
work on Corponite Life in Ancient 
India which has been recentiv publish- 
(1 we learn that in the Vedic Age kings 
were sometimes elected b\ the sablias and 
saniitj« which were a part of the constitu 
tion that the onK means bi which n\al 
claimants to the throne sought to gam 
oier the ass'^mblj was supremaci in debate, 
that after the death of King Dasaratha the 
raja/car£arah (King makers) met together 
to select a King,'^ that the King’s Pn\\ 
Council (called manfnpans/iadbj Kautilva) 
was, according to the Mahabharata,* to 
consist of 4 Brahmanas, 8 Kshattnias, 
21Yaisia‘' 3 Sudras and 1 Suta, that the 
whole of lorthern India immediateli 
preceding the Christian era was studded 
with non monarchical or republican states 
known as g'anas, that eien in the Deccan 
‘some states were republican and some 
monarchical in form’,’ that unit} was 
the chief refuge of the and that it 

was onli from the fifth centun A D 
onwards that they ceased to be important 
factors in Indian politics 

As an instance of the custom of electing 
the king maj be mentioned the Junagadh 
inscnption of the Satrap Rudradaman w ho 
ruled m Ujuajmi about the middle of the 
second centun A D , where it is represented 
that men of all castes went to him and 
chose him as their lord for their protec 
tion * 

The whole subject has been treated m 

1 Ramaiana II 67 2 
2 Santiparva, Section 83 
3 \ide no 88 (first century 

C)— 

‘9^1 ' iltTfirmsii UTw Maha 

ttarata Santiparra, section 107 

nf thl Dlcc'an History 


the book under reference with a wealth of 
detail winch Icaics no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that “institutions, 
which wc are accustomed to look upon as 
of western grow th, had also flourished in 
India long, long ago “ (p 122) * 

My object in writing this short article 
IS to add a few more authorities which I 
lia\e come across in the course of mi read 
ing on the duties of kings In the Mahi 
bharata, ^ w e read , 

‘Thekinfi who, taking the sixth of the produce 
from his subjects, fails to protect them, is Mid 
to take upon himself the entire burden of their 
sifts’ 

Similarly, in the Bhagavata Furana* , 
‘The protection of his subjects is the highest 
ofroiol virtues, b> which m after life the king 
robs them of a sixth of their merits, otherwi*®! 
bv exacting taxes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them, he is robbed bv them ol 
lu« merits and himself eats their sms’ 

But nowhere has tins idea been more 
forciblv expressed than in the Markandeya 
Parana,* where the royal sixth has been 

6 See aleo, on the same subject, Buddhist 
India, h} Rhas Davids, ch 11, Bpic India, bv 
C V Vaidja, ch Vlll Kautilya’s ,4rtiasa«tra 
translated by R Sliamasastrj , Bk I, ch AI x, 
Bk V, ch \ I, Bk VIII, ch II, Bk XIII, ch V, &c , 
Sotranifr, translated bv Prof Benoj Kum^*' 
Sarkar, ch 1 

7 tTsmt i 

tmr? ti 

Adiparva, section 213, verse 2 

twfiTH i 

Uall U T — 

Skmda i; ch 20, v, 

9 fl i fcTtefint. i 

TT5. ^ i 

j* B 

ch 18 V 6—7 
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in accord'ince with ethtcs and whate\eris 
not opposed to polici and to act according 
to that and ne%er to act arhitranh •* 
There w as no struggle says Mr Ha\eU 
for freedom of consaeoce or for the politi 
tal nghts ofindwiduals, because both were 
established b\ the unwaatten law of the 
land confirmed b\ e\eta monarvh m his 
coronation oath 

Religion took the foremost place in the 
political history of India bj a natural psicbolo- 
gical process liecause \\ hen the preliminary steps 
in social eiolution were pas«eil--freedoni of 
conscience and a sufficient measure of personal 
liberta to ensure the contentment md material 
prosperitr of the community— nil impediments 
to tne attainment ot the highest Roal of 
intellectual effort— spiritual freedom— bad been 
removed s® 

The Sukraniti la^s down that the king 
must never net upon Ins own opinions ' 
but upon the opinions of the majonty ** 
Public opitnoa IS moo. powerful than the 
king ns the rope made up of man\ fibres is 
strong enough to drag a hon 

In defining the lim tations of monarchr the 
Hindu lawgiver » much more eaplm and 
outspoken than the barons of England at 
Runniniede when ther dictated Magna Carta 

tthoever lheTepwledauthoT[ofthe Suiraniii) 
might have been hecertainU was reifarded as 
an exponent of an ancient pcipiilar tradition 
wh vh ev«f> king was bound to respect for these 
Mtisaras were the textbooks for the kings 
education There are (ili\ ajs kings who forget 
their lessons or learn them badW but the theory 
that India has never enioved n constitution 
according to modem i leas is nn historwal fic 
tion wUKh doesnot bear careful examtnaUoi* 

Discussing the vyn rytnarkablc evidence 
of genuine local sell government nod the 
manageinent of village revenues nnd com 
mon lands tanks gardens and chantable 
endowments &.c bv diSerent convmvttees 
of the V illage Sabhas and Mnha-Sabhas 
elected alter regular voting bv ballot on 
the most approved modem methods and 
the exercise of judicial powers extending 
not ontv to the imposition of fines but abo 
to capital punishment bv the«e assemblies 
full details of which have been brought to 


29 ®«.-e the quotation from M ihabharata 
Santparva Havell pp. 3,> — l 

30 Jlavclkon cit pp 21'»— tu 

ai 11. V-G 32 I 232—33 

33 IT T 33 3t Ilawll op cit p 23t 


hglit bv recent archaeological research on 
South Indian temple inscnptions of the 
moth to the twelvth centuries AD, Mr 
Havell very justly concludes that 

the common belief of Europe that Indian 
monarchy was alw ays an irrespoosible and arbi 
trarv despotism is so far as concerns the pre* 
Muhammadan period only one of the many 
false conceptions of Indian hi«too held bv 
Europeans Neither ancient nor modern history 
in Europe can show asjscem of local self govern 
ment more scientifically planned nor one wlich 
provided more effective safeguards against 
abnacf than that which v as worked out b\ 
kr> an philosophers as the social and politieal 
basis of Indo- tryan rcl gion The hbertv of the 
Englishman « as vv rung from iinw iH as rulers by 
bitter struggles and hr cjv il war IndiasArvan 
constitntion was n free gilt of the intellectuals 
to the people it w as designed not in the 
interest of one cla«« hut to secure for all classes 
asfrjJJ a mtasurt! of } berti and of spiritual and 
material po sessions as their re«pectne capacities 
and consideration of the commonweal permit 
ted »* 

Speaking of Southern India at the dawn 
of tne Chnstian era Mr Aiyangar in hi« 
Ancient India {ch Iklsars 

Thenilcrs n iho*e lavs held betbre them 
high ideaU of government Their absolute 
authority w as 1 mited br the five great assem 
blies asthev were called of ministers priests 
«neral« herald* (spies! and ambassadors 
There appeaw to have bern a general permit for 
A tearnea Prabmn to speak hi« mind m out 
durbar and the«e often gave out their op nions 
most frarlcsslr This privilege was sira larJy 
accorded nlso to men oflearmng 

The account of the Cliola administration 
(A D 900 to 1300) m chapter \I reads 
like « romance though gathered from the 
most nuthontative and unimjjeacbable 
soutves and demonstrates that self govern 
roentofR democratic tvpe not surpassed 
bv ftuv country lo the modern world form 
ed the vairv basis of «ocietr in Southern 
India 

la a Uttle book recenttv written bv Mr 
\mceatA Smith to prove the anfitnessof 
Indians for responsible government that 
most hostile of all waiters was compelled 
to ndioit that 

“Both llindns and Mnhamtjiadan* recognised 
that the king had daties aa well as rights and 
that ifhe was front one po nt of new the master 
bewasfronv another the ^errant of the state * 

35 Ifavell o eit p p 235 
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Sun Vet-Sen the ’father’ of the re\ ointion, 
to offer the highest prize in the gift of a 
nation to another indmdual E\en though 
\uan acted treacherouslj , Dr Sun's 
abnegations did not go altogether m \ ain 
I believe it had a tremendous effect ujMm 
the A\orld It showed quite clearh, more 
than nu) thing else could possibh ha\e 
done, that ioung China was not out 
merelr for office and that vou will concede 
was a great thing 

"After the revolution had succeeded ne 
found," said His Excellencv ‘ that oor 
difficulties were greath increased because 
the \ anous Pow ers of the w orld — strange as 
it mav sound— appeared to be lined up with 
the reactionaries against the progressnes 
The reactionary elements in the countrj 
were strong numencally and extremcK 
influential With the backing that the\ 
received from \anous agents and espcciallj 
the money that thev were given b\ various 
nations, thev could defv the progressives 
That, 1 think, is the real reason w hj the 
progressives have not been able to succeed 
anj better than thev have done— vvhv 
during the short space of 7 vears there 
have been 4 revolutions, and tw o attempts 
to re-establisb the Impenal regime 

"When the War began and theliberal 
Powers of Europe ranged themselves 
against the autocratic Powers of Central 
Europe the progressive element m China 
hoped that a new chapter in Chinese 
historv would begin We heard, for 
instance, that Great Britain was going 
into the fight in defence of national rights 
and the freedom of small nations We 
wanted nothing more than to be left 
alone to work out our own snivation, 
and we believed that Britain and her Allies 
meant their formulas to apply as mnch to 
the Far East as to the Far W est 

"While Chinese Progressives felt thus, 
the Chinese Government begin to negotiate 
with German} for taking over the nnev 
pired lease of Kiaochao But these negoci 
ations w ere nidelv interrupted b} the nlti 
mitum "erved b\ Japan upon Germaav 
When China offered to join forces with the 
Allies to co-operate in the reduction of 
that German outpost, her offer was objec 
ted to tw 1 certain Power 


Eirlv in 1915 China renewed her offer 
tP go into the vv ar But for some unspeti 
fied reason that same Power was opposed 
to her doing so A fnendlv diplomat in 
China advised our Government not to press 
her demands W hat could China do ’ 

\ou will see therefore” pointed out 
His Excellencv that it was not China’s 
fault that until 1917 she remained neutral, 
and that her contribution to the vv ar con 
sisted merelv in sending thousands of 
Chmesesailorsto help to keep afloat Allied 
fiierchantmen engaged in bringing food to 
Britain and other hnds and hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese labourers to work 
behind the lines and in munition factones 
m France, Mesopotamia and elsevv here , 
and providing large quantities of provisions 
and raw materials for use in w ar and other 
industries The entrv of the United States 
of America into the w nr and her appeal to 
the neutrals to join the Powers associated 
together to crush the menace of militarism 
and to make the world safe for democraev, 
paved the wav for China to come m 

‘\ou mav recall , emphasised the 
Chinese statesman 'that no delav occurred 
on the part of China Further she made it 
absolutelv clear that she had gone into the 
fight from no sordid or ultenor motive 
Her whole aim was to help to crush the 
pcnl to civilisation, and to insure national 
Ttghls and self determination 

China 8 eutn into the w ar profoundlv 
affecteil the Far Eastern situation, especial- 
(v the situation m regard to Kiaochao 
from that time onward the territory did 
not remain temtorj that had been acqm 
red bj an enemv from a nation that was 
neutral With China fighting on the side 
of the Allies, it became a temton that 
rightfullj belonged to an Alh , and that, 
lithe Allied formulas of national rights and 
self-determination had anv meaning w hat- 
ever, must be handed back to China But 
the Chinese delegates at Pans find that the 
fate of a temton which belongs to China, 
one of the Allies, is being settled on the 
^sis of coagoest While the Allies have 
refused to make the temtones in Afnca 
Tvhich actuallj belonged to Germanv the 
subject of barter w ith German} , it is pro- 
pel that the fate of Kiaochao, whicli 
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tion begin Behenng n** he did th it the 
Manchus should liednven out of power in 
the interests of Chinese progress \Ir Wang 
threw himself heirt and soul into the 
movement lie wis it Wu<,hing when 
fighting VMS going on there hwt appir 
enth he bore i charmed life and cime 
o«t of It without a scTitch \ftef the 
disippearance of the Mnnehus hi9 intitnnte 
knowletlge of Eistem ind Wcatern institu 
ttons and his great cnergi enibled him to 
force his wai to the forefront of pnbhc 
life inhiscounliT and he w is elected \icc 
President of the Chinese Semte ind liter 
was appointed Minister of \gne«lture ind 
Commerce When \uin Shih Kii usur|)e<l 
power Mr Wang rcmiined true to tie 
ideals of republicinism ind stuck to the 
South His inclusion among the Chinese 
Peace Delegates is for that reason signi 
ficant 

For a man in the pnmc of life and full 
of energy His FxceUenev talks with gre « 
gravits He told me that to undcratiml 
the situation that exists in China IimI iv 
and to realise the problems tint confront 
the Chinese patriots it is necessarv to make 
asurvev of recent Chinese lustorv 

\oumai recall he said thattnlKO* 
two German missionaries were accilcmalK 
murdered in the interior of Shantung The 
Chinese murtlerers were npprehendeel and 
wccuteil certain off cials w ere punished for 
lax conduct mdemnitj wasjiaid and two 
expiatori churches were erectel Scverthc 
less Gcrmani refused to droji the in liter 
and demanded that Kiaochao lie leased to 
her for a penod of99 lears Since that 
demand was enfoned bi a German 
sijuadron under thi command of the Pnnet 
licnia of Prussia the late Kaistr 9 brother 
China had to submit 

OtherEuropean nations were watching 
the German game in the Far East None 
of them stopped Germani from robbing 
China but as soon as sbe had succeeded in 
wringing concessions out of China Russia 
demanded Port Arthur and Dalnj Great 
Bntain WciHaiWei and France Kwang 
ChwaiWan m order to maintain the 
1 alnnce of power in Extreme ^sla 

China was hd|]ess in the matter 
Liervone bcbcied that she had no self 


respect— no national pndc and thus it 
would Ik impossible to hurt her self rc«j»c<.t 
ami her national pndc Greatli was the 
world suqin-cd therefore when the Boxer 
RelKlIion liroke out in the bepnning of 
the present centun Mam explanations 
were given at the time and mam have 
liccn given since hut the onK basts on 
w hwh it IS jH ssil Ic to exp! nil w hv certain 
Chinese m issacrcil foreigners and Ini ! 
stfige to the Le^ ition in Peking is that 
thev rcscntcil Iht humih ition that the for 
cigners ha 1 hinjii 1 tijion their country In 
otherworKthi 1 h w out waslhercsuU 
f mid rtsintmcnt Ithough it was ex 
I rcsstd in a*viu[ 1 1 « ' 



CviV'^Ti'^T' T V.liSV 

Late t c I re« lent of the Ch nc«e ‘JenaU 
Former M n ster of Con mercc nnd In luitry 
Peace Dclegatt of the Ch ne e Rej if I ‘ 

Not long after the outl rcik had I ecn 
put dow n bi the joint forces of the \ nriotis 
Western powers and Jaj an an in Icinmti 
fciied md other hnrs,li terms imposed 
upon China things iijciad to kU’ 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Rabindranath's Resignation 
Evei^man $ Review (Miwlrns) for June 
1919 in its Notes and Comments wnnles 
Though tha t tlo <s£ & kn ghlhood s but a tt ite (or 
a man of Kab ndranith s gen ua and cetebr t> b < 
fe^ gn nc that con eni onal honour coieted ^ moit 
wen »T«i only \cty spat ngly eoriferted by the <»o\etn 
ment and rcsgnng t tju te unprenokeciandun nc ted 
by persona] insults s an act of hero sm and chatty 
thatattet st c ol the viotld tenowned poet, ti 'ae «ant 
to hare a precedent to th s ue must go back to h m 
alone and hi refusal to t s t Can da and del vet 
lectures at the Canadan Lnvetsites because ol the 
inlustce done to the Indians settled n Canada is the 
only other eiimple that can be compared to ih a 
tes gnat on prompted by s mpk and puie fellow feel itg 
and regard tor the moihet*counfry The Je let wt tten 
by the poet to H t h seeileney the N leeeoy on the c e 
Ol h I rc gnat on w U hereaiier form a itnd mark n 
the h itoty of pet t cal and I terary ad ancement of 
Inda Dr Johnsons I tier to Lord ChcsterfeldB 
f mous and epoch maV ng n the h storv of Fngivh 
1 terviure bernu e of th« courage « th *hch t 
upholds the c. gn ty of human natore and condemns 
H e hypoer y of alt sel cm ng tyrants pos nglhcmselves 
*is p. t ons of I ine Vtts hub ndraiuthTagoetslettet 
sdelnedio lake a place secondary faiaO only (o 
that of Dr John>ons cel bnied ep sil and future 
cettccat nt oflftdians nultead and re-cead tandfeci 
n pted by ihe bngtiage of lofty metal nd gnat on 
tsM by the poet agi n t the wfongs done le b s hum 
bloandbelo cd country men. 

Ubilv. rsc reproduiK. th« above 
with approval \rc foil to find nnv ci 
net nnniogv between Or Johnson « 
ftinotis letter to Lord Cl esterfcld awl 
that of Dr Knbindraiiath Tnjtorc to 
3 ord Clielinsfonl Jol n<on wrote his letter 
nctiinlcil 3v the WTOTtg «iippovcd or real 
tnflts.tcd on lini l\ Lord Chesterficl I b\ 
nct,lccttnp; Its claims to rccojrmtion wbikr 
he w ns tn tlistrc*s nn I then pomg fom atO 
to KappraivcS on him when he was no 
lamifr.in.timLof-nnr.fiatrnna'a.. Ralundm. 
nath was never in d strc«s nnsini; from 
povcTtv anl wever nought nnvpatTonagc 
from ativbodv' much h’ss from autho- 
rities nj relented Iv LordChelmsfonl Tims 
whik Johnsons letter was a protest 
against personal reglcct Kabrndranath s 
is notl mg of tl c kind being based solely 
on national groundsill that itcontoias^ 


resignation of nil titles and honours con 
ferredon him bj a Government with which 
lie ceases to see eye to eye ns to the manner 
of Ihe administration of the afToirs.of his 
country nnd people 


The Uplift of Indian Womanhood 

Mr \bdul Hamced contnbntes a well 
written article under the nl ovc heading 
in the June number of Cast and Ilest now 
published from Simla The article runs 

Ftom ibc bcginn ng of t me Woman has occup ed 
a very mpoiuni pos ten n Soc ct> She bat always 
been ci a large measure iheioBrceof itrcnglband 
fttp tat on aod ihtte »r« nWaivcM n the h Koty of all 
nitons where women have been the types efall the 
h ghest eual to U e ba e Sav tr Ihe dtal of perfect 
<Avt wfio connueird Death we have Sia whets 
held n ihe h gheit reverence as the deilof Indan 
womanhood Women ha « always eierted a great 
ttflvettce on tstty rata. W ell has l been sa d "The 
h. nd that rocks the cradle s the peiver that move* 
the vvctld It looks mposs bte that a lui on can 
mat and fite f iv othei half % held m bondage 
that IS a ^uest on « th uh ch «-e n the Ind i of thi^ 
changing t me* ire confronted and t looks as f fn 
Ihe pain of out nations desiny the wotdsof Ihepoel 
r ng truer than ever 

The a-oman s cvnse t man $. they t se or s nk 

TogMhet dwarf d « god ike bond or tree. 

In the »na n *-e ha -e forgotten the h gh (deals of 
Ihe long ago aod Iitdan oomaohood tsBotgventhe 
twdom and knowledw wh th rren rowy and that s 
why ov national anaken ng s only naif complete 
Women are looked upon as sbv-ei and they are 
convdeied to hat ro doty Kghe than dong the 
ord aafy hou ehold wotk. They are den ed theugH 
and at ofl/e As for the state of Lhe r education t 
» vtty backw-atd and on« (ttls the pos Ion which 
they nowadty* occupy when it is borre n m nd that 
on ed cation depends the real satum of the vahiesof 
Ife I've social, r-otat and pot Lcal issues as well as 
as the knowledge cf Ihejr dul es n home and ewe 
ffe 

U vs the mothers who ate t'^ tna nsptmg of kB the 
aCiivlies <5c ‘I'letacc, *fneTnCbieri dno in tfte r very 
lip* arou e race-censaousrevs, that ha -e been the 
bu aJets and the raairswy cf erap res. These a« the 
nothet* tke the mother ef the Gracchi, thjt made 
K me what It was— th^prde of the natrens, and the 
woedcecf subseipieptag^ There is to g-ea^ei duty 
po nobler tnk for kesng loda than the one whiA 
can be so * mply eipressed " aiake vro-ren realae 
IW vdf » cn!» mscif-eeausaticn lestheknowlcdce 
ef Cod and f-e world Let them fed that they art 
I'-em'-ertors of great (deals, and that f-e redemption 
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RaLindrasatVs Resignation 
E-veTjman's Reneiv (Madras) for Jane, 
1019 in its Notes and Comments writes 
Though the title of a Kn ghthood ts bot a trifle for 
a man of Rabmdtanaih s genius and celebrity, his 
res gnin? that convent onal honour coteted 
men and only very sparingly conferred by the dotem 
ment, and resgn ng it qu teunprotoVeaanduninciied 
by personal msuUs is an art of heroism and chanty 
characterist c of the norld renowned poet If »e want 
to have a precedent to this we must m back to him 
alone and his refusal to vis t Canals and del vet 
lectures at the Canadan Universities because of the 
in ustice done to the Indians settled in Canada is the 
only other eaample that euri be compared to this 
resignation prompted by s mple and pure feOow feeling 
and regard for the melher»eountry The letter «t Iten 
by the poet toHis Eaeellen^ the \ icwoy oniheeve 
01 his res gnat on «iU hereattet form a hnd mark m 
the history of pol tical and I terary advancement of 
Jnd a Pr Johnson's letter to Lord Cheslerfidd is 
famous and epoch-making in the history of English 
Literature because of the courage with «hi» it 
upholds the d gn ty of human nature and condemns 
the hypocrisy o( all scheming ty-tants posing themseUes 
as patrons of Tine Arts ftabmdranathTagoresletter 
IS aestired to take a plac« secondary it at all only to 
that of Or Johnson $ celebrated epislto and future 
generat ons of Indians will read and re-read it and feel 
insp red by the language of lofty moral ind gnat on 
used by tM poet aga nst the wrongs dene to his hum 
We an3 bclov^ countrymen 

While w e reproduce the nbore 
\tith npproT'U, we fail to find ony ex 
act analogv between Dr Johnson s 
fninous letter to Lord Cliesterfield and 
that of Dr Rabitidranath Tagore to 
Lord Chelmsford Johnson wrote his letter 
actu'ited by the wrong, supposed or rett, 
infljcted on him bj Lord Cbcsferfield bv 
neglecting his claims to recognition while* 
he w ns m tlistre^s and then going forward 
to heap praises on him when he was no 
longer m need of an\ patronage Rabindm 
nath was nc%er la distress arising from 
po\ert> and nerer sought any patronage 
from anybod\-( much less from the antho- 
ntics represented bi LordCheIa3«ford Thus 
while Johnson’s letter was a protest 
against personal neglect RibindranaDi’s 
is nothing of the Imd, being based solelw 
o» national grounds in that it contains lus 
22-7 


resi^ation of all titles and honours con- 
ferredon him by a Goaemment with which 
he ceases to see ^e to eye as to the manner 
of Uie admiQistratioa of the affairs.of bifl 
country and people 


The Uplift of ladtaa Womanhood. 

Mr Abdttl Hatneed contnbntes a well 
written article under the above heading 
in the June number of East aad West now 
published from Simla The article runs ; 

From the beginning bf time tVoman has occupied 
a very impoclant position in Society She has always 
been m a Urge measure the source of strength sod 
inspiration and there are instances in the hisco^ of all 
nations where women have been the types ei all the 
highest quail ts t^e base Savitri the lora! of perfect 
Love »no conquered Death we have Siu Hhois 
held in the h ghest reverence as the ideal of Indian 
womanhood women have always exerted a great 
■nflueneeon everyrace \\ell has it been said, '^The 
hand that rocks the cradle is the power that moves 
the woild U looks imposs Ue that a nation can be 
great and free if its other half is held in bondage 
1 hat IS a quest on with which ue m the India of these 
changmg times ate ccnlronted, and it looks as if in 
the pacn of our nations dest nj the w-ordsof ihe-poet 
r Ag truer than ever 

The w-oman s cause is man s, they rise or sink 
Together dwarf d or godlTce bond or free '* 
to the mam, we have forgotten the high ideafs of 
the long ago and Ind an womanhood is not given the 
freedom and knowledge which men onioy and that is 
why our national awakening is only half complete 
h\omen are looked upon as slaves and they are 
considered to have no duty h ghcr than doing the 
ord nary household work They are denied the light 
and air ollfe As for the state of the r education it 
rs very backward and one feels the position which 
they nowadays occupy when it le borne m mind that 
on education depends the realisation of the v-alues of 
1 fe, the sociak moral and pol tical issues, as well as 
as the knowlrage of ther dotes m home and civic 


It IS the mothers who are the mamsptiag of all the 
activities of the race, the mothers who m their very 
laps arouse race-consciousness that have been the 
butdersand the mauistay of empires These ate the 
mothers I ke the mother of the Gracchi that made 
Rome what it was— the pride of the nations, and the 
wonder of sub'eqnent ages. There is no greater duty, 
no nobler task for ^ oQeg India than the one which 
caa be so simply expressed “ Make women realii 
the t Self • for only in self realisation besthe knowledge 
of Cod, and the world Let theta feel that they are 
the inhmisrs of great ideals,, and that the redempt oo 
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of their nation depends on them Woman’s position 
with man’s IS oneof equalitj, andboth complement 
one another in the laMurs of life This idea must 
take deep root mns, and will give rise to a reverence 
towards women which is th^ir dne Therefore the first 
duty that we owe to women as well as to ourselves is 
the proper realisation of the place of women in society 
Having done that and felt how indispensable th^ are 
to national as well as individual well-being, how 
handicapped societies and individuals are without the 
help and guidance of womankind, the nest thing is to 
equip them so a§ to become of the greatest service 
This can be achieved by a healthy and proper system 
of education commensurate with their needs This 
must not degenerate into a fetish of instruction, that, 
would be the greatest disservice we can do rather 
let it aim at developing their highest qualities 
When we have succeeded there, we shall have solved 
one of our greatest national problems, and raised 
society to a nobler level where men and women still 
wiKf as comrades, and the progrcss of the state also m 
every sphere will be assured. 

Cn^s, therefore, a feeling of sacredness and reve- 
rence surrounds womanhood, and the high ideals of a 
golden past where women \\eregoddes«esand partakers 
of life, and not mere jasmine flowers, there can be no 
real progress The springtide of our reg^eralion 
will not come until our women hold forth the banner 
of a nation $ freedom For, as the Prophet of Araby 
has so exquisitely said, "Under the feet qf the Mother 
lies Paradise ” 

*nT*rnri^ ^51^ where tvo- 


The crux of it is that it raises some of the deepest 
controversies of the modern age which have irrecon- 
cilably div ided people into hostile camps A plea for 
rdigious education falls into three parts , a case has 
to be made out for the universal necessity of studying 
religion , next, it must be proved that religious educa- 
tion can be satisfactorily imparted only m public 
schools, lastly, an actual scheme must be devised 
meeting all the practical difficulties. The champions 

of rdtgious education mostly devote themselves to the 

first of these and altogether ignore the second and the 
third, failing to perceive the possibility of opposing 
religious education on any one of the three grounds 
even if the other two arc granted They also ignore 
the difference eithec between feligious education and 
religious instruction, or between religious education 
and moral education, and confounding all of them 
vtith one another commit serious fallacies 

Continuing the writer observes : 

Several reasons are advanced to show the uniiersal 

necessity for the study of religion, thejnost pet reason 

being that religion is the soundest basis for morality 
On this supposition very many people have indulged 
in a good deal of ‘cheap'talk' about our present system 
of education This education is described as sceptical, 
materialistic and debased in character, capable of 
producing only rank, agnostics and frivolous atheists 
without having any living faith for later life, and 
almost solely responsible for the moral degeneration 
in the country 

The ■uTiter further argues : 


men are honoured there the gods rejoice 
—is a Hindu saying 


Religloua Education. 

In the June number of T/ieifindusthnn 
Review (of Allahabad) there appears nn 
article under the above caption in the 
course of vthich the writer, Mr Dorai- 
Rv\ amy Iyengar, n a , says 

The present System of English education in India 
which wvs estiblishcd in the thirties of the last century 
has been found faulty in many respects and capable 
ol much improvement Of Uie it has become the 
■ fashion in Inda to decry this system without thought 
or moderation, and hy every evil m the land on its 
head Among its suggested de'ccls none hasbeim 
sut.jeetcd to so much criticism as the ab«ei»ce of 
religious instruction This protest ngainst pure sccubr 
education received articulate voice during the national 
awvVcnmg of the last decade and found concrete cx- 
XTcssion m the movemertforthetwodenomtn.ation.il 
universitcs Just now this question has drawn upon 
itieu an unduly Large portion of national attention 
The wntcr continues : 

cf relpous education, though ap-* 
r, “ *'™rJeone.rcaUy involves man, .«uw 
. ” pcrrl^amg edueatwjn proUem of modem 


Leaving aside for the present the question of the 
difference between morality and religion, it can be seen 
that the summary condemnation of the present system 
of education as Deing by nature immoral and solely 
responsible for all the supposed moral degradation 
of our nation, is hardly fair. There is no doubt that 
the hold of traditional morality and conventional 
religion on the educated youth of to-day has l^n 
hrgel/ undermined, and some signs of a littW moral 
confusion arc visible m our national life to-day Hut 
this IS the result of many causes All over the world 
the modern spirit is up in arms against customary 
morality of any sort and India has al» witnessed 
within herself this upheaval in the world thought. The 

clash between the old and the new, the East and the 

West, is now violently raging amidst us, and the 
commotion incidental to such a wholesale shaking of 
thought and life cannot be judged by the standard 
of a pc.iceful age. All our cherished standard^ of lifci 
outlook on things and expcriencoof the world have been 
thrown into confusion, and under such conditions there 
IS scope for some frivolous, if not positively immoral, 
living Westernism has implanted within us the 

spirit on individualism which IS the gre.at «olvcnt of all 

traditions and 4el forms Tlic Age of Authority and 
of unquestioning obcdieneo to it is p.ist and tKe indi- 
vidaal IS the master of himself and his opinions 
Modernism is also the most formidable antagonist of 
all kinds of formalism it wants to have the spirit, 
the inner meaning, and rejects all external forms ft 
IS just possible ifiat our youths hvt'e given up .all the 
external and uncsienlnl forms of moral and rchgssus 
observance, and drawn upon themselves the wrath of 
the large body of traditional formalists The existing 
system of education is the undoubted cause of the 
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advent of these^factors, that have shaken thehold of 
conventional morality but it is not inherently opposed 
to moral ty itself 

Mr Iyengar goes on arguing'' 

Out IS not this supposed moral depravity of our 
educated jouths in e’cagj'eration ? is the present 
system of education leally so bad as is made out T It 
IS atrocious on the part of our leaders to call the entire 
educated community of India by bad names «hen 
that community his successfully acquitted rtsA ai all , 
the available fielda cif national activity and has been 
primarily responsible for the national progress so far 
attained. It is also an exaggeration to call the modem 
system of education as sceptical and atheistic How 
many of the thousands of its ptoducts have led atheistic 
lives ' Most of these ate Uu abiding men meek and 
pious. And besides even if the education is atheistic 
there ought to he no harm since the Hindu is said to 
be inhetendy the meet religious of hemgs 

Tlie wntef continues * 

People say that the prevent system of education is 
essentially niateiialistic and as such impetfect »s»eU 
as dangerous A mere physical, external, animal sort 
cf life IS no doubt bad and the present education ■$ to 
some extent responsible lor such a kind of life Dot 
thi* does not atise from the secutae character of the 
education Education in Europe is mostly sccufar but 
still spiritual If by spiritual we imply the notion of 
other wceldliness, then the European and the Indian 
systems of education ace both non>spiri(ual materiabscic 
and secular. But how is this dangerous or low ’ Are 
ive to say that MJl, Spencer. George Elliot. I eslie 
Stephen, John Motley Btadbugh and llecKel are 


persons of no uorth because they are not spiritual in 
the afxne sense 7 One of the greatest leaders of 
modcTA India the late G K Gokh^e, was an agnostic 
vsho had adppled the intellectual weed of fcngl sh 
Philosophical Radicalism Was India any the worse 
off on account of thisj A distinguished student of 
the material sciences like Sir 1 C Bose, whohxs grown 
op, so fat as his pubic eoucation went in a purely 
secular and material stic environment, can prove to be 
a more spiritual and religious man than a Pandit who 
. has grown up in a 1 fe-long study of religion provided 
he has a tendency for introspection lieep reflection 
on any thing may lead to the development of a 
philosrmhy of life, eminently serviceable to its author 
throughout his 1 It Those who have read the thought- 
ful discourses of Sir J. C Bose can know how he has 
been able to draw out an altogether original and 
independent philosophy of fife from a deep reflection 
on the biologic processes of nature The cant about 
the cnatenalisin ot our education and Us danger to the 
cotintiy has no foundation in fact 

It IS not thus proper to condemn the presents, 
system of education id India asbe ng responsidle for 
all the moral evJs of our national I fe Ikeenvwon 
ineftt and the character of cor life are more to blame 
for this than the educational system 

The xvnter concludes ’ * 

Without prejBdee to these considerations the 
contention of Mr Justice Sheshagiri ly^r may be 
conceded, that d the mass nf the people tn a country 
demand rehgieus education, it must be'^rovided for 
The best agepey for it must always I e outside the 
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The BrituTi Empire end The League oF 
Natloos ^ - 

In tlic April numbef of the Smeteenth 
Ceafury aad --l/icrBtsbop Frodshant, who 
\s especially tluhious about tlse operatton 
of the mandatory system, w-ntes about the 
League of Nations m the following manner 
It would be (utile to imag ne that all who arc 
concerned w ith the formation of the League of Nations 
ace friends of the British Empire They may oeither 
side with Germany not be planning our undoing but 
none the less th^ do not consider themselves as 
custodnns of out imperial foundations or superstruc 
lure On the other nand there are some who beheve 
that the British 1 mp re « ill gam, ui some tmexplsined 
fashion, by the mandatory sj-stew No neater 
mistake could be made And even il the Bnti^ were 
to gam much, they would lose fat nvoce, and the whole 
world would share their loss, if it meant purchasing a 
cumbrous political mach ne at the cost of the new born 
spirit of unity and trust wh-ch has sprung op be t ween 
America and the AU cv— an ethical kinship which rnay 
yet prove to be the best positive product of the war 


This article has not been prompted by any 

K ud ce against the mam principle (or which the 
gtfe^ Vations may be Resumed to stand The 
British Empire stands for the same principle, which is 
nothing less than making the world into a peacctul 
home tot a united human family The mam d fftiencc 
between the I,eague of Nations and the British 
Empire is that one is a theoretical venture, the 
othet Has the light to claim eapdrimenlal value the 
one plans ftom the circumference the other works from 
the centre TJie League of Vaiions is a glorious 
dream, but the Bniisti Empire is a solid reality 
However drab in compansan with dceatnland the 
British Empire may appear, it exists upon this moch- 
endunng. blood stainM earth as a prehm nary sketch 
of what the whole world tan become, that is, a 
community nf all varieties of the human race bound 
toi^her by ties Ight as air but strong as iron The 
ink upon Ihecharter rf the I.eague of Nations is barely 
dry, and already the draft may be pencil!^ over 
with innumerable amendments The constitution of 
the BnUih Emp re has sotyet been wrlten It is in 
thebeaitot the people— the same peop’e who have 
shawo their w-illingoess to die for the Empire but who, 
■tiscompbined refuse even to be interested in the 
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League of Nations The British Emp re is the product affairs of the Western hemisphere to all monarch c 
•f gradual deselopment and of three hundred ^ears of Europe Great Britain included 

pract cal experience It has ne ther outgrown its 

usefulness nor IS It tottering to its fall It is by fat , t f » «-k i. c IT 

the largest and most extensive part of the edifice of Japan and India — As Other ofie US* 

human society And no greater world disaster could Tftid^^r +hi» nho\e lieadinn- Mr S K^nil 
be conceived than that the fabric of the Empire should Qninners* 

be undermined in order to make room for an ambitious saka, Managing Director, Japan 
but imperfectly thought-out scheme for budding a Union, who recently travelled in India Oly 
Palace of Peace which may turn out to he only another bugmess records hts \ lew S aboUt this coun 
castle in Spam and'its people in the pages of th^ 

How self righteous ' Journal of the Indo Japanese Association, 

_ . Ho 24 (Tokjo), in thefollownng words 

The Monroe Dortrine. Rather closely connected as Japan nnd Indji 

\\e are indebted to The Ret retv of arc m respect of thought, they nre, inntermlli 
Renen s (London) for the followung in- spdakmg, truly alienated fVom each other A^de 
+r.-fko r..irv4-AA Europc, wliich first came into touch with Indiah 
thought about the medneral age and which has 


tercsting extracts relating to the oft quoted 
Monroe Doctnne 

The genesis of the famous political doettme knoiVn 
as the Monroe Doctrine says Mr J G R Marriott 
n the April number of the Edinburgh Revietv, has 


cxennow butavery faint spiritual relation with 
India has got ahead of Japan m entering 
close material relations w ith India andsucceeded, 
after exchanges of commodities, in obtaming 


been the subject of considerable dispute Fhe theory iemtonal possession Japan, to oir great regret, 
contains in its complete form two dslincl formula; Indian tr-idf nmonp such mmor 

first, abstention on the part of America from any n= ^ 

intervention in European affairs and secondly the *^-niral trend Of 

wclusonof European influence from the American ”««dle$s to say due to the general trena oi 
continent and both formulx date long before the 

the President who cave them their name The first tion been ns active since the 17 th centutyfl 
was explicitly affirmed by AVashingtonm his rarcwell nnd our national resources as bountt 

Address m I79S and by Jefferson in ins first Inaugu ful, India would have approached Japan belorc 
ralin iSot and it was not long before thesecondand Europe and Japau would have no doubt achieved 
strictly correlative formula was added to it for as early ns much at least as Europe did iti India Dbt 
■■ i8o8 Jefferson insisted that the object of the United oardomestic conditions nrp too widely diffcrcrtt 


States should be ' to exclude all Luropearv influence 
from this hemisphere” I he first enunciatton of the 
Doctrine, ^ President Monroe, in 1833 was brought 
about by Cannngs fvmous endeavour to bni^ m 
the New A\ otld to redress the balance of the Old 
Mr Marriott says — 

By this message Canning was gravely perturbed 
lie had got much more than he bargained for All 


from those of Europe, nnd our national resources 
too inferior to enable us to reap the «ame resuU 
in India It will not be however, too exaggerated 
n statement to say that within twenty years 
hence Inde Japanese relations will undergo n 
thorough change 

TJjc wnter coiitimies to obscnc under 


that he desred was the co-operation of the United the Sub cnption “Rebinous Caste a Dratr 
States in thwart ng the suppose designs of the Holy T„fT,n„q 

colon es WKat he got was a genaal mtimation «r*i International illations depend n great deal, if 
ft orfci tliat henccloward the Amencin continent not entirely, upon national feelings for national 
would be the exclusive preserve of the American feeling plays an important role m intcmationJ.l 
proples,.andth.al no further acquislions of American fnendsb^ The Indians have cutcrtaiiiwl good 

. feelingstovvanlsthejapanesc.or.morc properly. 
MonJr hi! bj; ,£. 3™ 't,'* "3 •> "'•fonil tomlencj to oppro-icli Jnp-U, 

n„ta.,sto,toc,„fooodil.,olS. 

reference to the Russian cLiim upon the North W 


^vt and to the crisis in Spanish South 'Xmen^' 
the principles enunmted by 1 res dent Monroe wrere 
Irom the frst. perceived to possess a far wider apph 
ratHKi Cannngs chagrin was amply justified fhe 
^vage tw more d saim nated between Great 
absolutist Powers of the Contmcni 

I rwh UrpuhU in tf e nutumn of iroj It was m 
iJCt as If, (rt««r DtinnnghasratHlnllj adm tied the 
dcirecraev lust armed at 
**' ’ unJerl) ng sn .,,1 
»■*» m very tmh «nt,gon»m w far aVc^ncer^ 


But this tendency is founded not ns the result r,f 
the popular feeling but upon the national faith 
which IS more deeply rooted than feeling Toi-, 
the Indiaos nrc n vmnjue religious people, and 
their thought IS BO fundamentally religious thi\t 
they can conceive nothing without religion, 
rchginn is the sum total of Indian thought And 
accortling to the religion which thev emhrncir 
thecasie system, entirele peculiar to India will 
never lie changed ns long ns the world rcniflifts 
IKipulateif To the In Iian tyc, thcrer«rc tic 
protection of the caste means more than tliatfif 
the state Tor man is born in caste, nnd there 
exists no liumnii being outside of caste Aiolitc 
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Thou V. lit not leave us in the dust , 

Thau tntdest man, be knows not whj. 
He thinks he w as not made to die , 
And Thou hast made him — Thou art just 


A Way Out In India. 

T o tile Jnlj imrober of the Asiatic Review 
(London) Dr John Pollen contnbutes 
the following article under the above 
caption — 

"The progressiie realisation of responsible Govern 
ment m India as an integral part of the British 
Empire ' This is the declared policy uhich under 
lies the Monta^ uhrlmsfoid trioims— and ‘nhwh 
constitutes the basts of the BiU now before Pathatnent 
India IS to remairi an integral pari of the British 
Empire but to have a responsible Government or 
rather responsible Governments of its own— and the 
means to eUeet the end desired are declared to be — 
U) The intreasing association of Indiaosm every 
bcatiefi of the Acfmmisttatwti and 

<II) The gradual development cf responsible 
Self C^vemment 

This phrase— responsible Self Government — 
sounds well and his almost as blessed an expression 
as ' Mesopotamia — Atigle-of Vision ‘attitude or 
'gesture' It may convey difierent meanings to 
difTerent ears or none at all to the indifferent But 
the meaning evidently intended IS (hat Indians should 
be responsible for governn^ themselves without 
inteifetence on the part of Osteal Britain In othet 
woeda, elected Indian Reptesentatwes shoutdbeina 
posit on to declare the lines on which the electorates in 
the various provinces desire to be governed— and 
should have the tight to dictate the policy to be 
adopted ot cattiea out by the Execvrtive This 
means fas Sit Francis Vounghusband has pointed 
out), ‘The gradual transference of power from the 
people of Great Britain to the peoples of Inda’— and 
the result will be that India will be responsible for 
governing itself just as Australia is responsible for 
govern ng itself This is indeed the policy which all 
true welT wishers of India desire to see soccesslol — if 
It can be made successful— and it is certainly the goal 
towards which faithful Admin strators have been 
consciously or subconsciously working from the early 
days of the lane ago' It was in this ^uit that the 
late Mr J A Nairn, of the Bombay Civ I Service 
wrote in the early seventies — 

' Oh ' men O the Western Is'ands fair 
Ringed white watb theyeasty spume 
Declare if the vvit of vour forbears lives 
In the Icingues that fret and fume 
Look back on the v cars that be dead nnd gone 
Speed hence on the Wings of Time 
When first your hand on the East was hid 
Like thegrm of the Cods sublime ' 

And say, when the spirit of England rose 
On the dust of a hundred thrones 
If her wings were clipped by a fool loud 1 pped 
‘Mid the hustings cheers and groans 7 
Not so and now ye have given a voice. 

Where nevet was voice before . 

Ve have Uboured to teach the strength o speech 
23—8 


From the springs of your Western lore— 
\ e have made the eyes of the blind to see 
And be it for life or death 
Your ear must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the fire of your Fngli h breath 


Men of the Western Islands have Icmg laboured to 
teach the Youth of India to use the political voice 
and to make repeated demand for self-government 
and we needs must Isten now— for Reform is long 
overdue and (as Sir Bampfyide Fuller declares] ‘a 
democrat cannot evpect to permanently dominate 
an -ben Empire But the 'Montford prmosals and 
the provisuias in the B 11 now before Parliament ate 
so complicated so confusing and so elaborate that it 
IS to be feared that the existing admin strative machi- 
nery in India will never be able to perfect them or 
use them within reasonable lime or m a satisfactory 


Thus a deadlock — or undue delay— -is most certain 
to arise The question therefore is— cannot some 
way out of the difliculy be fopnd ? Those who 
know Native States thina it can and it seems clear 
‘The ledetal way adumbrated by the Aga Khan, is 
perhaps the best His Highness has declared that 
the problem of a Free India within the Empire can 
only be solved by Federalism 


Now It IS asveried that certain Indian principalities 
are admirably administered both to the satisfaction of 
the pol tically minded classes and to the gratifica 
tion ^ the masses of the people— and it is constantly 
proclaimed n the N'at ve Press that the Rulers of 
these States have been able to give their subteets all 
the reform they desire— and many Rulers, like the 
Thakur bah b of Limbdi, have protested that they are 

£ ie prepared to adopt in their States the particular 
nges and telofms proposed by Mr Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford foe tsiitish India Why not then 
eriend the system of Ind an Principal ties throughout 
ind a * end permit Indian Administrators to carry 
out the proposed reforms on Indian I nes in their own 
via_y^ Why not in short establish bmiled Monar 
chtes, on Montford ptiticiples itv the various 
Provinces of India ’ 

It may be recalled that the Aga Khan has propos- 
ed that Ind a should be divided into eight Afaior 
Provinces roogWy emial in area— and each capable 
of dovetopme a cSational Government and that 
Indans should preside over these Provinces side by 
side with Englishmen and that in certain cases Ruling 
Princes of proved administrative abil p* should be 
Invited toteave then own lenitoiy for five years for 
the geeate field of a provincial admmisttation 

His H ghness very justly holds that no Federal 
scheme for India would be complete which did not take 
into account Native States lor it is not too much to 
say that Mve Ind an Pnntes are the bulwarks of the 
Impenatconncction— and of late years some of the 
best known Pnnees have been cherishing the ideal of 
a constitutional and parliamentary basis for their 
administrators’' These things being so— why not 
sisnpl {y and fatibute the introduction of the aesred 
tefotitts rata India by converting the Mayw Provinces 
into tndiaii Principafities under the control of Consti. 
tiitiooal Chiefs 7 TAt Bill new befare Parltamnf 
thauU tonta.n a claust cr clauses tnMmg 

thnUUiant buck a change would be welcomed 
by the masses of the ludiin populatrons out of whose 
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situation And it is tins situation ^\llKll creates 
our significant problems, practical as a\cll ns 
theoretical The problem of indnidiial ethics is 
the problem of choice In a w orld in Inch there 
is possible but one course of action, no moral 
perpleaity can exist There is a problem of 
social TDOTalit> Iiecausc there arc mauj of u« 
Were there but one mdi\idual, no social ques- 
tions M ould an«e And in a xi orld made up of 
one nation onlv, there \\ ould be no international 
disputes The problems of science hai e meaning 
because manj and xanoits and complex pheno 
mena call for interpretation W ithout a muUi 
plicity and duersitx of facts to reduce to law 
and order, science itself would eiaporate And 
philosophy — what is it hut an effort to recon 
struct the meaning of a world in which ninn\ 
antitheses and contradictions seem to prcxail* 
The w ork of plulosophx consists in formulating 
the uianx problems of life and of reality and in 
appraising the x alidity of opposed solutions 
Again • 

Is the State logically prior to Law , or is Law 
logically pnor to the State * Is the will of the 
State ultimate, or is there an authontv, legal 
or moral, w bich ranks superior to the w ill of the 
State ’ Is or is not the State capable of criminal 
acts ’ These questions cannot be answered with 
out detenmmng the-character and the reality of 
the State As a nicre*coUectiou of detached indi 
Mdualsit IS irresponsible, as a mystic being 
existing B8 a sort of Platonic Idea, the State 
transcends the moral judgments winch bind 
Inunan indiriduals ; as a ‘ dvtitious or 
‘Vmbohe’ or “hieroglyphic” personality which 
18 and IS not an mdindual the State ogam 
eludes responsibility Truly romantic is the 
‘double evaluation” of the group As Fenona 
1 the State has all the privileges with none 
of the responsibilities of a person Butiftjie 
State Is neither a collectuc name, nor a tran 
«icradent Idea nor a fiction or sTmboI, but a 
peKon m the ethical sense, or an orgamted indv 
Mdnabtx, as Plato conceixed liis Republic, then 
the State can ‘un as do individual’s, and is sub- 
lect to the same moral restrictions as are its 
ludnidual inembere 


FOR AUGUSlVpiy 

nations AS we h.a\c ourrehes gneii to them m 
the light of our ow n position and the future oi 
thcFarEait It may be necessary to go back 
through the history of some y ears m order that 
wemay airneatwhat wc rcgxrdasa fair and 
equitable conclusion 

After detaiUng in e\ienso v\\ tliathas 
been done E\ tlic Japanese in helping in tlie 
maintenance of peace and order in^ccntral 
Asia and in the 1' ar East since 1905 np to 
the end of the War jast dosed w Inch l^an 
jn 1914-, tlic Baron concludes with the 
following words 

Tlic question 1ms been n«ked, ‘Wlint hn* 
Japan done in this wair’’ I answer only ^ 
saying that Japan has done her best ,It is 
haps not tm«eenily to state that her fleets m 
Pacific and Indian oceans and intlicMcddc 
rancan traversed over 1,200,000 miles ‘ . 
work of protecting transports and 
xesrels from the submarines, and we 
three quarters of a million men rushing to to 
.udofvFrance and Britain Japan’s 
cal position, her resources, and the fact ma 
the Pacific Ocean w ns freed of the menace w htc 
has threatened the freedom of other «eas, 

«8 to provide considerable quantities of 
supplies and matermls to Russia, to * 
and to France, and including loaifs to Russja 
the money cspeiuhture hns been a very con«ider 
able item m tbc budget of Japan But fbe 
are small matters m comparison vvath toe 
magnificeut sacrifices of our western allies Tac 
gov eminent and the people of Japan have been 
the loyal allies of Great Britain and 1 ranee nan 
thefnends ofRiissia and of the United State# 
It is not for me here to enter into a relation ot 
xxhat xxe have done m detail Uis sufficient to 
sav that what has been giv en or spent and ''' 
has been lost m the cause for which the allies 
hav e fought and w on hav e been coutnbuted m a 
spirit of loyalty and svinijatliv', and that "C 
are here now to assist in the vv ork of 
barricades against w nr and m forging lif^® ^ 
friendship and understading between thenatiPi” 
of the East and of the West 


What has Japan done in the War 
Baron Makino writing in the London 
Dail^ Telegraph of London, an article on 
"Japjiu and China . An Official Vjeir,” 
says 


Waask notliiagfor Japan hut those ihmes 
which appear to us just and equitable, and of 
the justice and equity of which we may be able 
to convince not only the rcsprcsentatives of the 
- nations in the Peace Conference, but the people 
of the countries they represent. We have no 
demands to mate, we merely advance certain 
mavVers for the same cousideration by otli« 


The British View of Irish Nationalism. 

Under the above caption there 
au article in the Loudon >^ecfator lu the 
course of vxhich the writer observes 

Everyone with a faculty for argumentation miisf 
have despaired sometimes nhen he found himsell 
opposed in a discussion to a person on whom logic had 
no effect for whcin syllogisms did not exist and m 
^hose mind a rationally presented senes of connectiPg 
links in argument insp red nothing but some new and 
fantastic irrelevance The man with the rational mind 
in such circumstances recognizes at length that ah 
h»s rational ly is of no avail that every point of learning 
and dialectic on which he prided himself m ght just as 
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cnid ort", “fU-naMd 

n hS iU“?Jot'4Tn ' 

rb.t‘”Vrt rt'! “'>“■'■"«■ “ Iea™mt for 
Tk j ^ "-ra‘m'1 tbe litrhen 

„ , , 1 . «™d to her bedroom This 

IlSl *2°”'*, '"''' Shambhacharan 
Umas mother had died shortir after her 

m™.d? Sonrdian so Shambhucharan 
■named his nc.ghboar Narottnin s sronn 

deaS”Tk 'T «tkt ,,.fes 

death The lade came and took chaise of 
Uma, and Uim in her tnm had to tale 
charge of then hole household A toung 
noman must not sit idle She nonid at 
onM tale to reading not els m secret n hich 

thoiSft.” K '» 

* ^nneeeeepl sufferers knon hon 
much anaietr a j oung n idon causes The 
h^J^ atoiding disaster is to leep 

her under strict 8ur^ellla^ce ^ 

r "“tt streaming 

1.™ liten listening to thf 

Bin^k^ ttords of her stepmother eter 
smre her on-n mother died It most he 
eight jear, but she had t« 
htcustomed to the tenom 
The floaters soon shntclled up m the hot 
litchra, but Uma had no eres for them 
.She heiMlf seemed hie n sister floner as 
^antifnl nnd ns tortured b, the heat of her 
Burroundings 

She came out agam at the call of the 
•piistress of the house No scolding this 
time She merely told her to cook for one 

Uma nodded and ivcnt 

Bishnu now appeared mth his books 
under his arm and in n tearing hum He 
was a pupil of the local high school He 
thn-w down his books and cned out. 

Sister, I miMt ha^e m\ meal instantli 
Uur new teacher is coming, so I must -o 
earlier than usual 

I Uma l>egan to ser^e him and observed 
-Must vougosoeoon’ Nothing is readv 
tet Blit IS there n nen teacher > Wen did 
he come ’ 


the keepsake 


swallow the hot mi as i?!? 
his eagerness to start for thrsdmol'^''tr 

tnustnotmisstheoppotunitvoftniim i 

oter his fellow stucSts Ihow^ 

immense knoiiledge of the nen te ®h° r 

«P^a°i;Li f 'the hts.lf 

mEr^meal ke°”n'I f»rhis 

him llm” had to L”? "ith 

neter naj >“.11 eS^h “ o '/.S'?-'’" 
household w ork she v to anj 
ne« comer He eo/ld 
tnentc fire and did not resembtefos 

lessor old Hnn.b m ant P'"'' 

Shambhucharan noticed tii® 

fa Jr "ffe fi'H'T'”” 

of hi8 landlord was entitled to » ^ 
consideration cnnrieci to special 

s«'b',TLs.rrnft;L“Lrfo“r 

house plants He was totaih” of hot 

in the companv of h,s ^^elI fed ^ 

™j;' r/'irpS/; 

gentlemmlg “ hni consm,' 

glass. b«t tool to running, /restlm/rj 
swimming hke a and 

this eccentric nephew of his ^ 

e»t//So"-n-"B':'rjtf’“'’’ 'I A 

hrnceforH. he inScM fo*?,'/, T 

h'ing Such a thin«T haft n 

rf^m Him n„s;"r,^”/;"'i 
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hurmn l>ein^ He l>cgan to {(tt\ this 
lieiutiful Aoung girl %\ho drutlgefJ for the 
entire hou'ehold and hod onh stinging 
repTOofs for her reword As he wos now 
considered quite one of the fomiK ihc) 
hadgnenup standing on ceremonj with 
him and ne\cr troubled thenischcs about 
their manner in his pre«encc 

Uma s stepmother frcciucntK scolded 
and abused herbeforeDisw anath The poor 
girl tried her liest to hide her tears and 
humiliation from this strangers e\cs but 
It was hard to deccue him Ilistvcs «se«l 
to Ixrcomc unusualh jienctrating wheneier 
Uma was concerned and nothingescajicil 
him He used to get furious hut he 
knew well enough that his ingerwas futdc 
and ani steps taken m her defence would 
but increase her sufferings But it was 
hard to sit'still and w itncss such injustice 
His pits for Uma knew no bounits 

But w as it plt^ alone that he used tofeci 
for this girl ’ IIis liehaiiour seemed to l>c 
actuated hi some stronger feeling He felt 
helpless to defend Imaand Ijccame enraged 
with the whole household Dtshnu and 
one of his \ounger brothers usetl to sleep 
in the same room with Risw anath Uma 
had to make the lieds Disw anath bad just 
returned from his school w hen he hcani 
the grating voice of Shambhuchar in s 
Wife Lma 1 wonder at i our sense cant 
jou take a little more care of that room' 
^ou ought to be ashamed ofiourself Just 
look at the state it is in Biswanatb 
flared up all at once He nisticd into the 
room and with a jerk flung away the 
whole bedding mattress and all on the 
floor Bishnu s bewilderedstarcrecalleil him 
to himself and he went out sajiog It is 
too warm to he on that heaii led 

Bisw anath had gradoalli cca«cd to be 
a stranger to Lma In a Hindu househoM 
there w as but slight opportunitv of talking 
to an unrelated joung man but in her 
heart of hearts she felt him very near to 
her, nearer bj far than those whom societj 
called her kindred He seldom could help 
her but she knew that he wanted to and 
her grateful heart accepted the wish for 
the deed 

The Youngest memixrs of the household 
were \anu and Toonu Uma s stepbrother 


and sister Thev used to announce their 
awakening eieri morning hi a prolonged 
how I for brenkfist Lma had fosted the 
whole oi the preiious dai as it was 
ekailashi the cleienth da\ of the moon 
on which Hindu widows must not touch 
fowl or dnni So when the demand for 
breakfast tame m its accustomed manner 
she w ns not in a state to suppK it Her 
stepmother immediatelv stepped into the 
arena with her most cffectiie weapons 
Lma tottered into the kitchen with her 
face streaming w ith tears Bisw-anath 
glaia I at the whole scene from Ins bed 
room window He wanted to smash the 
ugh faces of the two shnekiiig children 
and tlie Msetiish mother Instead of iloing 
that he went out and came back after 
thoroughli tinng him‘<elf out bi a long 
walk 

\ext ekadashi came but Lma had 
determined tint it must not make anj 
difference She would be rcadi with eicn 
thing indue time eun if she had to die 
forit SoJodi wasupict Lma took up 
her pitcher and started for the rncr to 
fetch water But as she cime out she 
hearil Bisw anath whispering by the bed 
room window of the two children Nanu 
and Toonu just come out and see what I 
li lie brought for you Come quick ami I 
shall pluck these red lotuses for > ou which 
lou w inted lestertlaj The children 
njsheil out in great glee all thoughts of 
breakfast forgotten Bisw anath went off 
with them 

Lma went back to her room and flinging 
herself on the cold floor w ept her heart 
out She had been regarded ns a machine 
eier since her mother died and left herm 
this cruel loieless world But the mother 
had not forgotten she had sent this man 
to her sorrowing daughter Uma bowed 
down to the earth in salutation she knew 
not to w horn 

She was late coming bick from the 
mec with the water Bisw anath was 
striding along the road —hew as on his wai 
tothenierforhiscustoman sivim Umas 
cits filled with tears aa soon as she caught 
sight of him There seemed to be a temjiest 
raging in her heart roused bj that touch 
ofhcaicnh pity She wanted to bow down 
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and tiLe tie dust of the feet of this man 
But ‘shvnesb held her back and she stepped 
aside out of the wa\ to let him pass But 
he did not pass he came and stood b\ her 
and asked W hi have j ou come out so 
earlv’ \ou certainly have not broken 
aur ‘‘ast }et ’ ’ 

Vour m“als must be readi before 
o^uool time ansu ered Uma e\ asiveli 

I am not in the habit of killing people 
form\ own convenience ’ said Bisw anath 
sharph as he w alked off “Besides I am 
f*elmg-v bit feierish I don’t think I shall 
take an} thing to da} ’ 

Uma “eturned home quickly She under 
‘'tood well this sudden feier of Biswanath 
borrow brought them together jo\ 
w mid lm\ e kept them apart 


( 2 ) 

‘ Do vou hear Uma }0u mustbe pleased 
to be a bit quicker to dai wnth vour work, 
as m} brother and sister are coming I 
hope the} wall be able to haie tome 
refreshments when they arrive ' 

Uma was sitting lost in a reiene m her 
ow n room Her stepmother’s voice brought 
her back to the earth She rose and wint 
to attend to her duties 

Biswanath, on his return from the 
school, was rather astonished to see a man 
Mttmg on Ins bed and calmh smoking 
His fashionable dress and careful!} arrang 
ed hair clearh denoted a beau of the town 
Biswanath went out after a casual glance 
The \ oiiug man asked Bislinu, ‘ Is this your 
new schoolmaster ’ Seems rather high and 
mighti for his position Didn’t condescend 
more than one glance at im direction ’ 
Ihis person was nnmetl Suresh He was 
the } ounger brother of the mistress of the 
house 

lie was m the haliit of rcturilinR home 

\cr\ late for lanous reasons Ihs Msit 
manner of life 
After the clnldrenhadhaiUhcir supper, Uma 
as ordered to put the supper of the guest 

Uma .lul a. »he wa, told, ^ 


down to her own frugal meal of puffed 
nee and treacle It was neanng eleven 
when Suresh came back, and after a 
stealthv glance around, he approached the 
open door of Uraa's room Uma looked 
up startled, whereupon the fashionable 
young man ad\ anced with a broad gnn 
and said, “M} dear, }Ou don’t seem to 
recognise me, please be a little kind” 

Uraa's eyes blazed Without a word 
she got up and shut the door in his face 
with a bang The discomfited gallant was 
obliged to retire, though w ith a veri bad 
grace He was not long m retaliating 
He found e\erv fault imaginable with his 
supper and began to complain loudly of 
his own ill health and the scant attention 
paid tow ards his comforts b} his ow n 
famiK The widowed sister, who had 
accompanied him, loi all} backed him 
The mistress of the house w as rather m 
a fix It w as too late to prepare an} thing 
new , but her darling brother refused to be 
content with what had been prepared She 
was feeling a bit ashamed too of the ill 
manners of her ow n people m her husband s 
house and before the e}es of Biswanath, 
who was an aristocrat born 

But Suresh was not the person to gx\e 
up The contest ended m calling Uma out 
tind scolding her heartih for her neglect of 
her duties She should ha\e seen that a 
guest of the house had what he wanted 
Suresh smiled m tnuraph as Uma went to 
prepare new dishes for him at that hour of 
of the night with her own supper 

unfini«:lied 

\\ 1 ^' ^ temper she seems to be m 1 

id(^s should not put on such nirs \^e 
too» haie to w ork from morning till night, 
out nobodi can sa\ that of us,” remarked 
thcwidowed sister 

Biswanath hml been hitherto sitting in 
amazed silence at this dispH} of good 
breeding He had been asked to take 
supper w itli Suresh and had found no w ai 
He had scarce!} taken ani thing 
ouddcnl} he got up and quickl} went out 
finished his supper alone 
Biswanath s|xnt a sleepless night 
tossing from side to side Then getting up 
uc went out It was alreath licginning to 
Clear, so he took the road tothc ni cr He 
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had hoped to find the n\er ghat deserted 
bat somebody v.as already there sitting 
on the steps The keen breeze of the enrlj 
darni r\as shaking the folds ofher^hite 
dress and a mass of black hair sweeping 
over the stone steps Biswanath npproa 
ched silently then called out Uma 

Uma had been sitting there like a statue 
carved of stone but at his call she broke 
down utterly and flung herself down sha 
kmg with inarticulate sobs Biswanath 
sat silently by her he knew no words with 
•which to comfort her But Uma felt his 
tears on her loose hair 

After a wh le he called again Lma 
But still no answer Suddenly ashuer 
went through Uma s whole frame tthose 
touch was this on her hair’ An electric 
wave seemed to sweep ov er her 

Biswanath did not remove his hand he 
kept it where it was and said Uma this 
torture cannot go on It is beyond me to 
sit still and witness it Come with me I 
am not nch but as my w ife vou nia\ find 
something greater than nches 

For one instant Uma s senses seemed to 
desert her nest moment she sprang up and 
with a panic stricken glance at Biswamtb 
she vanished like a streak of hghtning 
She reached her room and fell down in n 
swoon 

She recovered after a while A w itl er 
iBg sense of shame and guilt seemed to 
choke her Shame on her the waxwnrd 
and false w oman to what had she brought 
herself ’ \\ as this then the result of all the 
austerities which her father had made her 
practise ever since ler wadowbood^ So 
weak w as she sopalpablj weakthataman 
could propose marriage to her To her 
the daughter of a Brambin and the widow 
ofaBramhin to her to whom even the 
thought of mamage «1 ould have been an 
abommation AYhr had not she died before 
she heard such words’ And what was be 
w ho can msult her so shan efullv ’ 

Uma called up all her anger and detesta 
tiou to her aid and tried to harden her 
heart against that transgressor But alas 
for the insulted conventional ideal of a 
woman’ ^Tiom was she tning to judge 
and punish ’ She knew well that she had 
no power topuni^hhim even in herheart 
2k-9 


however much he might sin How could she 
turn her heart aw av from the onlj person 
whose eves had shed tears for her’ She 
saw that she was weak and this made 
her all the more bitter against herself 
She had not tried bard enough to conceal 
her sorrows and her negligence had given 
nse to this shocking evil She alone w as to 
blame and maj all punishment fall on her 

Suddenly she saw Biswanath standmg 
by her open window wath a world of pain 
and love in his ejes Uma sat up and 
panted out Go away go away dont 
drag me tow ards sin any more 

Biswanath turned away with a white 
and quivenog face Another person who 
had been watching them closely himself 
unseen took himself off then as his task 
was done 

The eldest sister of Suresh had just left 
her bed and was about to sit down to her 
morning devotionals when her darling 
brother appeared before her with abroad 
gnn ^hat is the matter’ asked the 
lady 

Matter enough and to spare I used to 
to think that I alone w as a scoundrel but 
I see now that there are manv in the same 
boat 

The ladv forgot evervthmg about her 
morning pray ers and asked eagerly But 
w hat has happened’ 

you maj well ask that Now that 
saintly schoolmaster ofyours Suresh 
settled 5 imself down comfortablv for half 
an hour s refreshing talk 

(3J 

It was a dark and still evening The 
sky was covered with dense clouds and 
threatenmg an outburst every instant 
The gloom was reflected on the face o; 
everv person in the house Everyone was 
eOj^agwl m his orher own work but none 
talk^ But for all the silence a 6tron« 
undercurrent of perturbation wasplamh 
jdiscemiblej The two children were seated 
in the vard making mud hovels with great 
care 

Umas stepmother was m whispered 
eonsuUation wath her sister After a w hile 
the elder one said Then this is settled’ ’ 

The other answered Of course* 
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THE TRIAL OF TKE HORSE 
B\ Ri\bi\dranath Tagore 


B RAHMA the creator u as a en nearthe 
end of his task of creation r\hen a 
new idea struck him 
He sent for the Store keeper and said 
0 1 ccjicr of the stores bring tomy factory 
a (ju intit\ f f each of the fii e elements For 
I im re \di to create another creature 
Lori 1 the unnerse the store keeper re 
phed w hen m the first flush of creative 
crtri\agance ^ou began to turn out such 
exaggerations as elephants and whales 
and pi thons and tigers a ou tool no count 
of the stock Now nil the elements that 
ha\c dcnsita and force are ncarU used up 
The supph of earth and water and fire has 
Uconic incoiwcnientU scant} while of air 
and ether there is ns much as is good for 
U8 and a good deal more 

The four headed deit\ looked pcrplexetl 
and pulled at his four jnirs of moustaches 
\t last he said The limitedness of mate 
nol gi\ cs all the more scope to onginalit\ 
'>cnd me \^hate^e^ \ou ha\c left 

This time Hrahmi was cxccssi^eK 
with the cartli water and fire 
Tiic new creature was not p\cn cither 
horns or claws and liis teeth werconK 
meant for chewing not for hitmg The 
irudent enre with which fircwnsu^lm 
ins firmalion mide him neccssnn in war 
wit) out nnkm^ Inm warlike 
Tins animal was the Horse 
ThertvkUss cxjKinhturc of nir and ether 
wiiKii went into his composition was 
nmaim^ \n 1 m con«e(i«enec he jkiokIu 
1 U\ struggled to outreach the winl to 
The other nn.m-.l, n,„ 
11 '""'"tenson hut the lior^e 

rt n ""’'""K tvlmteter tiiifto 

ii .iiiie ' u' " llelteil into 

v.i.oi'Si’.iili^rl™" " 

•netre,t,r„,.Uiil lleUltiienr,, 


his other creatures habitations — to some 
the forests to others the ca\es But in his 
enjos mentof the disinterested spint of speed 
in the Horse he ga\e him an open 
meadow under the xerj eve of heaven 
E\ the side of this meadow li\ ed Man 
Man has his delight m pillaging and 
piling things up And he is ne\erhnppv 
till these grow into a burden So w hen he 
saw this new creature pursuing the wand 
and kicking at the sk\ he said to himself 
Ifonl\ I can bind and secure this Hone 
1 can use Ins broad back for carr^ang 
mj loads 

So one da\ be caught the Horse 
Then man put a saddle on the Horse s 
back and a spik\ bit in Ins mouth He 
rcgulnrh had hard rubbing and scrubbing 
to keep him fit nnd there were the whip 
and spurs to remind him that it w ns w rong 
to ha% c lus ow n w ill 

Man also put high walls round the 
Horse lest if left at large m the open the 
creature might escape him So it came to 

J mss that while the Tiger who had hi^ 
orest remained in the forest the Lion who 
had his ca\c remained in the ca\c the 
Ilor«c who once had his open meadow 
came to spend his da\s in n stable 
nnd ether had roused in the horse longing^ 
fordclwcrance but thc\ swiftlx dclnciw 
him into bondage 

\\ hen he fOt that bondage did not suit 
him the Horse kicked nt the stable w alls 
But this hurt his hoofs much more than 
it hurt the wall Still some of the plaster 
came off nnd the w all lost its bcnut^ 

Man felt nggmc\«l 

^\hnt ingratitude* he cned Do I 
not gi\c him food nnd dnnk ’ Do 1 not 
keep highh paid men sera ants to wntch 
o\cT Inm d i\ nnd m^ht ’ Indeed he is hnnl 
to I leare 

In tl tir desjK.rntc nttenints to please 
thelloriM. tlie men Rctannts fill tijMjn him 
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fiSr “f >- Horse en„e 

Drnhml feottned manner 
oniess \ou set fm» mV tr 
Islial]ftI.een„th^Th " . sud he 

d-i»shl.etheT,ger nnd 

That would Ite unnodh cried m 
to cncoun^e ferocitt 
">•■) spent. p7n,„ S, about ' 

ofiour own male th!. It ^ ‘ rrenture 

l»i«t free H w n, rLe f 

tint I built him this stnble-tlos™’*' *1°'"' 
nrcliitecture tlnsmanel of 

Brshmi rcTmmed ohduntc 

HsISps 

\ftcr this Man set to w ork 


suorte,,ed,olonVurtre‘m"?akfr„‘!,Te ''n“^h'?p™ 


- ...sue uQu men 
ears ^ Brahmi s 

Te "flirupfrom Ins meditation 

H g„c him , start when he slanetd at the 
ntendow nnd saw no sign of the Horse 

mnJiei* n"'°"''i“‘'’* Brahint 

mnngertoNnntn the God of death iou 

ha;e taken nwn\ the Horse ' 

Lord of nil ercatures ' Death rcpluul 
ail jour worstsuspiiaons ton heep onl, 
£ t'f ”?>t of the ealamitits inionr 

lieautiful world will Im eiplained ifAon 
turn j our eves m the direction of Mnn 
BrahmJ looked below He s-iis a small 
enclosure walled m from whicli the 


lit was uio?;;(;H''t'oS?,'‘°™'tI 1.™ 
^Pf;l. ttposing Its drn'e”mXTJ.T 

show ofsj'miatS,'"' '[jiai'"'' "i'"’, 
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RI SURPFCTION or MOTHERHOOD AND FATHERHOOD 
IJROM tone mmienional motherhood nn hoeing taken lunl 

has been letardcd in tins country ns taste a raollim . i “ “ human halie t„ 

the highest fnnet, on of female Idb N^ndah t? 'i°" " »al>e to 

' much BO that God Ins been represented roakarod br-iliman 

Src>aebam mahodavam 
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(la 1)5 mali5bli5^'5 

Pnpau ^as\5 •stanani harih” 
''r/mat Bbaf^bnt ^knndlia 10, 

Chapter S, ^ frse JG 

king I’ank'shit \\oiulcniig ask(^(l SuKa* 

^ SI 0 Brahm.ui wlmt good ^\orlv Nftn«Ja 
nd lu(.k\ \asod& did that God sucUcd 
(r breast ’ ’ 

Nemam Binnchi iia Dlnbo 

kn SnrapN nngnsansrai 5 
I’rnsSdam litblurc gopi 

\attat prApa bimukti dat* 

Ihid, Chapter 0, lersc IG 
The faiour mIucIi 1 isodJ rccciitd fr(»«n 
the SaMOf was iie\cr obtained bj Braht«^» 

Sukadeiasaul 
“Drono basimSm prabaro 

DharajS bh8na\5 8 iba 
kanshj ani5na ndcshSn 

BrahmannsknniubScha bn 
Jata) ornau Mahfidebe 

Bhubi Bisiesvare Harnu 
Bhaktihs\St paramS loko 

1a^5nJO durgatim taret ' 

Ibid, chapter 8, ■\er«e 38 
The chiei of the Basus Drona m order 
to obej Brahml) in company wnthhis \'>fc 
DharS said ‘ Grant us that fa\ourb\ winch 
w e, after being bom as human beings n^'^' 
attain that lo^ e for God bj w hich m'ln 
gets sail ation” 

Brahma said “lerj well’ and that 
Drona and Dhara became Nanda nnd 
1 asoda in Bnndsban Such is the digint' 
of motherhood or batsal^a whidi nc^t 
to medhuryn or wifehood is the highest 
form of dei otion extolled bj poets and 
saints alike Those who ha\e no child 
of their own, trv to realise motherhood 
or fatherhood bj showering their love on 
an artifical baby GopSl Thej feed, dress 
and play With it as if it were their li\ing 
child This reminds me of the training the 
Americans are giving to the boarding girls 
to prepare themselves for future mother 
"°od At first they proi ided each girl 
W ith a doll With instruction to feed dress 
and rear them as In mg babes This method 
failed as every method without reality 
^\*Siou8 enthusiasm behind it ijiust 
lail Now they are tr>mg to teach the 


girls motherhood b\ putting them m 
charge of some baby brought from hos- 
pitals or some such institutions In tin** 
was thc\ arc making .m attempt at the 
rcinnl of dead motlitrhood or rcsurrcc 
tion of motherhood, if I mat sat so 

At n meeting of the Amencaii Associs 
tion forthcStiidt and I’rctention of In 
fant Mortality , Mrs William Lqwcll Put 
nam in her Prtsidcntnl address obsened 
‘ Into few businesses jn life are people cijicct 
cd to cuter w ith such n complete Isck oftrunicg 
ns tlint of niotlierhood~i)crhnps the roost 
compiicntcd occupitioii thnt exists Men 
etoUed colleges nnd cHbornted them wto 
iinncrsities to gite tliemsches the traioif^ 
which tlict need for their tnrious forms of worVt 
nnd women in entermg \Vic pTcAi®s»/ins 

imte ten projKrlt taken this education to nt 
tlicmseUcs for their practice Nurses are 
n \crt cartful nnd prolonged training B'’t 
when It comes to mothcrliood, what trainine. 
liaic wc— wc on whom the whole future depend* 
of those litcs which come into being througU 
us* Nothing .at all Wedo not cten gi'r our 
girls training for the eonunon calling of home* 
maker, which h ippd> frvU* to the lot of tne*t 
wouien—for rcalb a woman has to make a hoii e 
wltcreter she js nnd 1 hate an idea that only a 
woman can make it I am not ndTOcntmfi 
doing away with the higher education of 
woman — far from it— I behctc in all the edtics 
tionweget 1 want not loss but more ofdi 
but if we must omit some things to make room 
for home-making 1 would cut out some of the 
things that are more remote from the children • 
daily life ’ 

As a result of this unpreparedness for 
motherhood many pretentablc diseases 
plat hat ocamongmotliersand their babies 
Realisation of the difficulties of reanng 
children has led many a modem w oman 
in the west to at Old motherhood by artJ* 
fiaal means and their example, I 
afraid, is being imitated in the East as', 
well Thet play into the hands of those 
who carry on the insidious propaganda 
of birth control This propaganda 
consists, according to Mrs Putnam, of 
saying to people ‘Do what you like 
and as much of it as you hi e and 1 11 show 
you how to get away With it” It is 
undermining the morals of men and 
women It is more than doubtful whether 
the i>oQr women with large families whom 
the adiocates of “birth control” pretend 
to protect are benefited bvthis propaganda, 
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as the pernicious literature does not as a 
rule reach tliem But the more intelligent 
among the unmamed as well as the 
mamed quite fulh understand and are led 
mto licence The other dav a canvasser of 
a book entitled "limitation of famih 
which IS largely advertised had the hardi 
hood to consult me about the best chemi 
cals to be used for this purpose He came 
m the garb of a sannrasi and with an 
audacitv mote tnatked than his mteHigence 
told me that His Eicellencr the Goitmor 
patronized this movement The methods 
advocated fav these mischief makers very 
often fad and plunge their nctims into a 
whirlpool of distress 

Thanks to the teaching of the Sastras, 
the generality of our women are olwars 
anxious to become mothers Like manv of 
our Western mothersfl will not sti sisters, 
for mother is the one digmSed name 
intended for them In prondence and which 
once uttered, dispells all impure thoughts) 
th« do not fight shi of motherhood but 
undergo with great pleasure anj treat 
merit or operation for the cure of stenhtv 
But unfortunately they become mothers 
without the preparatorv training for this 
responsible function As a. result thev lose m 
tembli large numbers those whom thev 
covet most Most of them lo<e their dear 
ones either before or after the\ see the 
light, mourn and get distracted, but are 
soon quieted b\ their elders wuth the oldad 
age current among the Bengali ladies, ‘ A'a 
tak Jbnrtt Katak Pam ”, that is to say, 
some i ou must, as a matter of course, lose 
This dulls tlieir «ense of responsible mother 
^hood, which can easilv be resurrected ifonlv 
we hare a resurrection of fatherhood as 
well Bring home to our women the fact 
'how preientible diseases collect a beaw 
toll on infant life eierr i ear and the day 
of the resurrection of motherhood and the 
protection of childhood w ould be within a 
measurable distance 

( In the whole of Bengal even jearmore 
than three lacs of children die watbin a 
i rear of their birth This excludes stdl 
births the number of w hich is considerable 
Mn 1917 there were 16,27,873 births 
I According to tlie American nutlionties a 
I » third of the pregnant women abort bo 


there must have been a loss of nearli five 
lacs and a half of potential lives that year 
m addition to the three lacs already men 
tioned What a wanton waste of human 
life w.Iuch mav be prevented if we know the 
wav ‘ In Kew Zealand they have brought 
down the rate of infantile mortahty to 
SO per thousand while we who boast of an 
ancient cit ilization stand aloof, unmoved 
and unconcerned although m our premier 
citv Calcutta the rate is nearly 250 per 
thousand The energetic Sanitary Com 
missioner of Bengal Dr Bentle}, whose 
name in connection with sanitarj reform 
wnll soon be a household word m this 
province has sketched a map of Infintile 
mortality to evoke the responsibility of 
the atizens of the districts most affected 



Map showijig Infant Mortaliti m Bengal 
m 1917, the black showing the most 
affected parts 

Jalpaiguree, Rangpore, Dinajpore, Bur 
dwan Khulna and Calcutta among 
others, should trv to find out the 
<pectal cause of this high rate of mortahtv 
The Bengal Government has appointed a 
Child It clfare Committee with Sir Ndratan 
Suxar as the president Let there be 
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Bnuch Committees in c\cn District to 
CO opcr'ite \Mtli tlicCentml Committee anti 
"suggest menns for tlic jirc\ eution of infan 
tile raort'ilit\ l\ill not the cr\ for help 
rmscde%er\ \e-\r bj sixteen Hes of babes 
boin and fi^e Hes and a half of babes un 


born raise the dead irresponsible mother 
hood and fatherhood from their gra\e of 
letharge ind set them to ork for the pte 
sere ation of these national assests ^ 

SuMivuQioiitN Das, Mb 


THE RIGHT CURE FOR AGRICULTURAL rO\ FRTk 


Li JL PRACTICAL Scheme of Acricnltiiral Jr 
gani'iation and Rural Reconstruction m 
Bengal is the title of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Bengal Cooperatnc Organisation 
6 Dacre s Lane Calcutta It contains n lecture 
deh\ ered bj Mr G S Dutt i c s Magistrate 
and Collector of Birbhum at a meeting of the 
Calcutta Uni> ersita Institute held on the 28th 
"March last under the presidency of the Hon ble 
Mr Cumraing Member of the Executive Council 
The pamphlet deserves to be widelv circulated 
and we desire to bring it prominently to the 
notice of the public \\Tule the Press js kept 
constantly occupied with the aad and depressing 
erents ot the Indian political world and has 
scarcely anj time to notice the slow march of 
progress in the everyday life of the people 
thanks to the guiding hand of an Indian 
Collector inspired by tn e patriotic enthusiasm 
things seem to be mov ing in a quiet comer of 
the western marches of Bengal in a direction 
full of the richest potentialities for hr ngmg 
prosperity back among the half starved masses 
of our rural agriculturists * 

Mr Dutt makes certain observations on tlic 
working of the Co operative Credit Societies m 
the success of which we know Coierninent 
takes a keen interest which are far from 
reassuring and considering his high ofRctal 
position and the still higher auspices under 
which the lecture was delivered they are 
I indeed remarkable A s the result of the w orking 
* of the Credit Societies over a number of years 
It IS found that instead of a reduction jn the 
I indebtedness of the agneulturists there has been 
an actual increase He quotes the Pzoaeer ta 
support of this somewhat unpopular but none 
the less true estimate of the situation and 13 
emphatically of op mon that the true remedy 
lies not m this direction but in increasing the 
productive capacity of the cultivator by the 
organisation of a network of Branch Agricultural 
Associations affiliated to the D stnet Agncul 
tural Association under the guidance of the 
spwial expert officers ofths Government Agn 
cultural and Aetennary Departments. These 
Associations will grapple with such questions 
as the distribution of the selected seeds in 


trodiiction of suitable implements iitilisat'on 
of farm vard manure measures for dealing vviih 
insect pests and diseases the cfadictton or utfli 
sation of the water lijacmth cattle-food 
diseases cattle-breeding crop rotations sen'll 

ture fisheries drainage and cultivation of nvatsa 

lands and the introduction of suitable crops 
for dry uplands etc— The smaller the area to W 
served by each Branch Association the better 
and the aim shoull be illtimatelv to hare Out 
Branch Association for everv large 
The more compact thc<e Associations Iw 
greater is the amount of corporate and educa 
tive work that may be done by them Mr 
Dutt then proceeds to describe the phenom^al 
success attained by agneulturol organisatioi 
on tbis svstem in several European countries 
sucli os Dcnmirk Servia Holland Belffuff 
and Italv and also m America and Japan wcer* 
the movement was started so latensialW 
but already every village in the Land of lb* 
Rising Sun has its Branch Agneulturol Associa 
tion and the enormous cumulative effect o) 
their vanous activities on the national life Oas 
be readily vinderstood Their sy stem of consol da 
ting small holdings by mutual co operation anc 
exchange in order to save time space anc 
labour in cultivation is specially instructive to 
us In all these countries the condition ot 
the agneulturists was very miserable before the 
movement was started but now everywh^ 
they are in a prosperous and flounshing 
tion Bes des increasing the productivity ot :be 
land such an organisation provides the 
tunsts with a valuable training m combuieC 
work and by interesting farmers m 
economic development gradually interests ^“ 6 ”^ 
in their social and political welfare and bv 
generatmg a community consciousness m let 
villages leads to a natural process of ruraJ 
reconstruction in the country 

The B rbhum District Agr cultural Association 
was started about a vear ago At frst 
Branch Association was formed for the area 
each Thana or Police station This w as found > 
large and Associations are now being formed 
a much smaller territorial basis there being 
steady increase in the demand During the fo* 
t 
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niontts endmg m Mirch last the n iiuber of 
Brancli A.'^sociatioas faicteased ftom 16 to 
and there aill «!oon be a further increase Cacb 
Branch Association has at present SO to 100 
members -with a President and a Secretary The 
annual subscription payable bv each member is 
one rupee only The members of some trf the 
Branch Associations range from ^aduates and 
pleaders to the illiterate cuhrratot The 
opportunitj of common discussion and inntnal 
observation thus afforded brings the most 
Ignorant and illiterate member up to the level of 
those uho by virtue of education or enterprise 
have shown themselves most receptive of nen 
ideas An ably<ondncted quarterly agncultural 
journal the B/iumi Laislimi « already finding 
subsc^bers outside the district 
. The remarkable hold nhich the movement 
uas taken oa the agncultural population of the 
district ‘will appear from the following extract — 
I may mention here that as a result of this 
actiMty groundnut a crop which a few years 
ago was practically unknown in this provujet 
butwhchis a very valuable crop for the high 
sandy sods of the western districts of Bcogal 
now coa ers 1000 b ghas in Bitbhum and a furtber 
evpansjon is expected shortly Progress lias abo 
been made in the cultivation of cotton and in 
theprocess ofhonie>estraction of ground nut o) 
by a simple raochiae In tOlS the Branch 
Associations through the Agncultural Depart 
ment indented new monsres seeds of superior 
vanties of paddy and wheat and of groundnut 
and other crops as well as improved varieties of 


sugar-cane cuttings Ac worth about Es S 000 
In the present lear the indents to be made 
through theDepartmcirt are evpcctedto be about 
Rs 14000 in value Ces des this a large 
amount of ground nut seeds and sugarcane 
cuttings of superior varieties will be available 
from members own plots for seed purposes. For 
a small distnct of only 1 700 square miles these 
are no mean figures for the first rear s w ork 
V\c have space only for one more quotatioiT^ 
An organism instinct with the vital forces 
of nation building and national reconstruction 
whKh bora in Europe has nourished and raised 
natiou after nation from the depths of de«pair 
to the he ght of prosperity wathin t! e short 
apace of thirtv years — ^e seedling whereofi 
transplanted in Japan only 15 years ago has 
furnished the Japanese with the material wher 
with to bniid up the inner tissues of their 
great national life —that very organism, 
gMtlemen has as if bidden by hiatutc to give 
Bengal her turn now taken its birth and 
fructified innquiet and neglected comer ofBengal 
and >t cow xnvites-j ou to «ow its «e<ds broad 
cast in your land Sons ofBengal will you or 
wiB you not aceept this lontatioo ’ Sentiments 
ofpatnottsm and philanthropy alone will not 
aiaiJ llhat IS needed IS ceaseless and untiring 
effort for several years to come The task is no 
easy one It wU take the best men in Bengal 
tpfiilfil ch s mission but ] trust the best men in 
Brugnl ate there— ready to ahoalder the work— 
aod that It will be doue 
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The Two Riacs ami Rasiiakam br Btaktat 
Chandra Cbattet^cc translatetl from Fcaga! by 
Dakshma Cbaran Ror Students iibrari Cal 
catta and Dacca published bt B V Datt 
C" CoWege Street Calcutta Aice/ypnnterfaoi 
bandsorneh bound Pnee Re 1 

This IS really a Ciscmating rendering into 
English of two of the most fascinating novelettes 
in Bengali acknowlcdgcdly the most developed 
of the Indian vernaculars of Baokim Chandra 
Chatlerjce who was in the counc of a contra- 
versv m the carlv eighties of ll e last century 
characterised by the late Principal Ilastieof tbc 
General As'emblj s Institution (now the S.ot 
tish Churches College) Calcutta, hunself a stanch 
&otcbman as the S\ alter Scott of Bengal The 
translators into English of the Bengali books of 
notable Bengali authors ace entitled to our 
thanks and grateful appreciation for they do 
25-10 


thereby indeed an immense service to the 
counto hnd its people by brmgmg fonvard its 
literature before tl e world at large for litera 
turc according to the celebrated Dr \\ II am 
■Ellerv Channing of America constitutes the 
expression of the snpenor mind of the nation 
inwritiag audit is la the words of the Sage 
of Chelaea the Thought of thinking Souls 
And if lathe Best to-day the op mon as re 
g-irds Indans Whom they hitherto ou most 
occasions fookeif down upon as a setDi-ciril]=ed 
people at their best is somewhat changed and 
modified for the better is it not largely if not 
solely due to the trandation mto English of the 
Expressions of the Superior mind of our na 
tion* and the Thought of onr Thinking 
Souls such ns that of Rabindranath Tagore ’ 
Mr Dakshina Charan Roy the translator of 
tbebooks under notice therefore deserves not 
only our heart felt thanks but also "‘every en 
couragcmeat from us all who have every 
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renson to he proud of the ‘great perrormances 
of our creat autl ors and master minds ■whose 
writings lia\e done «o much in raising 
the estimation of the present dat civihsed worid 

Tiir Llacuf or Nvtions— A s IIistoricai. 
\rGVMFST J)v Dr Pollard Pnntcd at the 
Chrendon Pre«s Oxford S. puhhahtd br the 
Oxford l;i7ncrsiti Press Flphwstone Circle 
Ponib’ir Pp GS papcrcorer PneePe ■? 

*51000 the promiilgatiou of President Wilson s 
famous Fourteen Points about a tear or 
so ago manj things pro and con hate been 
said and written here there and e\erywhere all 
the t\ orld o\ er hr enthusiasts and pessimists 
nl ke about the proposed League ol Nations 
initiatidbi him til the same nlthongh t\e 
hate wilN nilN been imptlleiHo swallow agreat 
deal of these sohimmnus wTitingsofditerse ttnt 
ers bearing upon this b\ no means unimport 
ant subject from the \iew point of the world swel 
fare we feel bound to say in bare jusltee that 
the brochure under ret lew contains n great deal 
that we bate not found elsett here and »t is m 
deed h glih readable on that account Mr Pol 
lard though not exactly a pessimist ns to the 
w elfare nf tl c w orld arising from the League of 
Nations docs not appear to us cither orer 
enthusiasiiL about its outcome and results For 
instance he writes m aciiialiftingtone \ simple 
League ofNations for defence woull not how 
ever proTide nn immediate means of soiling 
proUems which peace will l«a\e unsettled and 
tie future will produce It would not diyectly 
guarantee liberty for subject nationalities nor 
>,ool goxemment for anj blate and it would 
not proM le for the fcitl iiient of a single in 
ternational (hspite The bare jreicntion of 
wnrina\ thus «cem a poor siibstitulc forms, 
tice \f.nm Tl e simplest form of Ji 
l^agietf Nations will require from all of us 
n sell Tcsirainl nnd sacnl ec of nalionahstw 
I ride will h Will tax our moral qualities to the 
utmost it 1 * prudent to demand 

R MtAtjyjf-s 


dear The population should be taken into 
consideration w hile determining the number and 
size of tanks or wells in a particular wlllage In a 
treatise like this intendetl for laamen, a table 
showing the sue of a tank or well forapopulation 
a amng from 100 to 2000’ and a chapter on the 
practical difficulties m sinking \\ ells aacmldbavc 
been aerj useful The authors patent Ami 
■\\atcrhft w ith slight modifications will render 
n w ell -free from any pollution and so is strongh 
recommended The author has stated nothing 
as regards construction of wells and tanks lu 
rocky sods Hence the book niaj be mor^ 
appropriately named a Maiuial of District 
Boanl work»in Bens^il The price appears to be 
high 

IsnusnEK-Hva BhattacHiARDA 

Moulted FFtTHERs £y J II Cousins Puli' 
hshed b\ Onnesb jt Co Ifnrfns 

Mr Cousins has given to the world Ins songs 
during the present a car with a laai»hne«s that 
he has never di^plaved before India, who«e 
iicart he ha« sought and found, has made him 
sing nnd the dedication of this slender a olume 
to llarindranalh ’Chattopadhv aya nmv perhaps 
tellofa personal factor m Mr Cousins ncav 
found inspiration 

In a poem with a aerj curious title~'The 
Poet to hts Alter Ego —there is a touch of soni^ 
thing vahich takes one back for a pamllel to the 
cronp of Crashaw, Donne Vaughan and 
Trebeame m the Seventeenth Century,— the 
Melsh mystical poets who play such a strange 
part m English Literaturv — 

ket ifyou the f re would find 
"ieu must paa the price in kind 
^mce Life s Tree must hold in dower 
Wood for Crucifixion s hour 
I re the sky w ard stair is made 
For the Soul s high escalade 
And the thorny circlet blows 
To the Spirit s living Prqse 

it is ifi/IIaift to refrain from rontmuingtAe 
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(Thou even Thou \rtist of earth and sVj) 

X did tint think 1 could hate/lorte 
So moch M ith such rough cHj 
There »cem* to roe re^ little doubt that Mr 
3 U Ccmsini period of mvpiralion li« before 
him and not benmd There Kas come romethiofj 
mto his verse —with the new bfe of the Kast — 
whKh here and there breaks forth with distinc 
tiox It IS some truth tf I am not mistftken 
that has not yet been full? revealetl even to him 
Self Perhaps his new voyage of adrenlureto 
Japan wh^e he has gone for a short tune as 
I*rofcssor of Engl sh literature w ill reveal it 
C I \ 

I Tiip Piiruisontt OF Actios of 0 O 
Tilaks Gitakuiasia Ai 1 Mtiagaliedkar 
tndan Literature PuH ahera M a Iras 

Price Ra S P/i SOS Seat/y printed and bound 
Madras is to be congratulated upon its 
^fmbluhmg houses and printing presses Neither 
Calcutta nor Bombay can approach it m this 
respect I^lcamanya Tilak wrote hts Citaraha 
sya to prove that the object of the Gita is to 
teach the ph losonhy ofoction llis hook had a 
phenomenal sale in Mabartsiro, and It hns been 
truislated mto Zkmgali by the worthr brother 
ofthe great poet tlabu Jyotinadraaatb Tagore 
The book anderbevievv purports to be a resume 
of Mr Tdak s book Sot haruig read the onguial. 
we cannot say how far the author has eueeeeded 
m his attempt To rouse India from her age 
longtomr and teach her that retirement from 
the w Ofid IS not the tiimmaen benam bat a life 
of self sacrtScing activity is thegoal of human 
endeavour is the highest benefit that can be 
conferred on her Nobody will deny that Mr 
Tilak IS one of the most ontsiandmg figures m 
the ranks of orthodox Hinduism flis great 
leamiug has been ncVnowledgnI by western 
scholars That be shouM have crossed the eras 
at the call of duty should sound the death Lnell 
ofthe anti sea voyage moiement la this and 
la suffering repeated incarcerations for the sake 
of what he conceived to be the truth be bas 
shown that he is on ideal Karma>\ogui The 
book under renew is wordy verbose and its’ 
English IS peciil nr The author would have 
done well to deliver bis message in his 
mother tongue 

II RiciiTSoFCiTizras —hyS Satiamurtbi 
BA B L CanesA & Co Mndrns Thr Cam 
bridge Press 130 pages 

The Right to Tersonnl Freedom Freedom of 
Jnd cial Tniil Freedom ofthe Press the Right of 
Pubic Veetlng-Preedoml to bear Arms and to 
serve in the Army and Navy Erecdom to rnter 
the Pabbe skna ices— these arc tlic subjects 
discussed in the book There is a cliaptcr on the 
Rowlatt 13 H« and an Introduction and Appen 
dices In the foreword it Is truly said The 
rights dealt with m this book arc of far greater 
importance than anv privileges which may be 


exercisct! by the peoples rcpreseiitatiies m the 
refonued councils ami in transferred dipartncnts 
ofthe admmii^ation Mhatcier small I’-stal 
menC of self gonmment wc may obtain mime* 
diatcly tf these elementary cititen nghti can be 
secured we shall have freedom of movement for 
national dcielopmeat andean work our own 
progress without them tie most nttnetive 
schemes of reform cannot take us near to that 
fulflcoeat of national ngUt whii.li is our birth 
nght In Append c B we have the Declaration 
oi Rights of the Indian National Congress and 
\ppen III \ gircs extracts from a High Court 
and al my Council judgement showing the otter 
helpicsstiess of the Indian I rtss before the whims 
of dn irresponsible esecutiie It is because 
In iia does not possess certain elementary nj^hts 
ofcitueos that the spectacle is seen in India of 
no Ind an High Court Judge who hobnobs with 
t.oseraoTs of provinces being insulted by n com 
nion Tommy in n railway train or nii Indian 
barrister and leader of public opinion nnl 
occupy ing the h gl est {losit on in Indian society 
being scnteflced to a long Urm of hard labour or 
uansportatioT) for 1 fe for what the people 
consider no offence at all Ue recommen 1 tnis 
highly useful and timely publication to all who 
dee re to baie a ck ir grasp o( the disabilities 
from wbab we suffer 

HI IOaT$TXI<sTU 1 KfcEDOU Issvts —Av 
James H Cons na Pp tSl \entlr i rmted and 
bound Mb fris Catiesft Co lOlS 


These are short essays on a yanety of 
subjects literary anl oilerwise They possess 
the author s character siK. distinction or style 
brtt tome of the cssayn nr loo sketchy for 
pubt cal on in book form The follow mg extract 
wtllsceni apposite to mam readers who have 
follows I rccetil events ins the Punjab On 
November 28 101'* \ hen the poor f Indi 1 

actor had servctl two montl s out of 1 s two 
years impnsomncnl for sing ng two iri«li songs 
(one song— one year) Robert Jlri Igcs m cclcbra 
tion of the ending of the Creat Mnr sang 
The good Oo<l bless this day 
\ml wc for ever an I aye 
Keep our love living 
Till all men neath heaven s don t 
Sing rrectiom s llnrvcstsl ome 
In one thanksgiving ' 

To which every lover of free lom will say 
Amen and vet vvonder vvhetler tie poet 
laorealeto tl e Government that puts an actor 
to gaol for singing songs of his native Land has 
felt the pressun of the tnft. I ootsteps of 
Ireeiloni orwhether the Irrclom ofvvhiclile 
sngsis capable of tie paraihncc- I jn-int 
youperfeet rrecdom to do what I allow vnu 
todo Lntthe Poofsteps of rrecdom move 


I\ Is IvDiA Cmusrn ’ fc, g- 
Uot^rofie Wn; td hon Cnncsh A 
Madras JDtO Priee Rs ,S0pp SSJ 


John 
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The first edition of the book it as published 
tow ards the end oflast year, and the demand 
ior a -second edition -within six*months of the 
publication of the first proies how ereatly the 
book has been appreciated m India T\e can 
onl> hope that this ready appreciation is not 
du** to the fact, Jo avhich attention has been 
drawn V an Indian reviewer quoted in the 
Foreword that the bool has proved in the 
hands of the unscrupulously and obtusely ortho- 
dox a weapon of offence and defence against the 
attacks of reason and commonsense —We doubt 

reeking bloodthirs 
Ism "«tem nalioa-il 

ism and the inhuman social abuses and practical 
materialism and worship of Power m Indian 

Jiau u ^Ti' ™"' ■; '?/ ’'‘'■“S reproba 

tion would pro; c half ns palatable to Indian 
readers as Sir Jolla \\ oodroffe s book The time 
has ind^d come when we should not be put ont 
1 '','!‘'™,“'“J'iagment and abuse or iindult 

MW? ‘ ti*^ 1?'' 1*° ourselves as well as 
■'"'i ‘rolb and this we can 
we hate found ours lies and have 
^nitely takij, our stand on the side of pro 

Sook Sir JoEn s 

book should furnish the necessary corrective to 
wf, w ,'?'®l“'3S“«htr and should prove more 
“ readers than to ourselves But 

throi k '''I' to BO 

through the bool whereas its popularitv ra 

w otdS?r lEJia''^ '■‘“Pl'onal hi the Fore 
fi E '^P’orns - The character how 
dom, “'■■“''‘'OH 18 distinctly audpre 
dominantly religious But as to its present 

'sir r c’ EE't°ha> Btugali sEientist 

w IileS w Si Si ritten apropos of those 

is mw wS,.1 ”P Earopeans 

rorw Si mSS i^PS™ of mammon that they 
l^orget that the Hindu society as it is is thoroucli 
1) periucaleil with materialism I was r?- 
Erring to the Ideal not to present facts whiEh 

SistVnt wEtir.l"‘'l°'''’i'’°‘"‘'‘' o“‘. om mcon 
fir I ‘,I,S 1 i ‘ 1 <o insist on this point 

balsa ‘“fo'^J- ■fonithinglhatl ■ 

rafM. -1 understood as countemnciDc anv 
•'•■■ongh a desrendmi 

« |Wk unYilTEE-aYLiS l^e 

-".iiau, ar„r.,„ 


Tersatility of hig pow er» as, an artist m w ord and 
•'ong The dipma IS ofthe ideal type^ in a%hich 
historical dates and facts maj be left behind 
and the soul tragedy alone is regarded How 
far such liberties can be taken with success in 
drama is doubtful and in this new w ork of the 
poet there is to me an Englishman, something 
of tittreahty m the close association of Queen 
Mira with the Emperor Akbar w hich is hard to 
overcome But the heautj of the language of 
the drama is unmistakable and again and 
again I have come across passages like this 
•which have haunted me with their cadence — • 

Oh ' she has brought strange quiet on the w orld 
The exquisite sadness of things beautiful 
That IS more sweet than laughter She Ims made 
The heart s pure conquest lightly as a breath 
Because her hands are eloquent with love 
\Mitle power that thunders on the stubborn wHl 
Smites the response —that leaps to her m joy 
I cannot refrain from quoting another pas ^ 
sage vvhicli appeared to me among the greatest 
m the book — 

Ah ' me to have In ed 
Through love s pure greenness when the 

happy ram; 

Made life a full glad nver to have lived 
Into the dry and Shrivelled after time 
That were indeed poor ending to our song— 
‘Were it the end but past our little reach 
I hear in-visible compassionate lips 
Laugh softlj and in comprehenmng eyes 
Catch a far meaning to the shadow dance 
Of children who have hurt themseh es m play 
And shall hav e sleep and w aken and forget. 
This pure fonn of blank ver«>e (that hardest 
of all metres ) is sustained throughout the w hole 
plaj, and the words cany music with them as 
they flow on I have wondered if the drama 
could not have been stronger for some roughnesses 
pv waj of contrast —some prose for instance 
when citizens are -talking together — some 
humour broad and strong to take aw ay the 
strain of the snstamed idealism But the drama 
. tist himself k-new best and his plav has taken an 
almost ijncal note throughout 

C F A 

SirSavparav Nairs Misarms op Dissevt with 

CUAMPARAV AVD KviRA APPENDIX GonCSh CO 

Mndris Is 8 Pp 73*C3 

9 Sankaran Nairs well argued well 
lorracd truthful nnd courageous minutes of 
oissent hav e won him the sincere respect of not 
onf all Indians who know nnj thing of politas 
and lov e their country but of some Englishmen 
niso Messrs GHnevh nnd Co have done well 
^ bnng out these minutes in n hnndj book foroi 
^»c book buv mg public ought to encourage them 

lierenre some misprints m the look e c d J, 

tran-yietion for transition p 3 Kov « * 
for' aiEhiroE ‘ 
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Indhv Ho'tE RtLE B^VK Gandhi Second The t>ook should be read by aU who can think 
edition Gaoesb &. Co VaJras Repnated forthemselres 

mth a ceir/brejiort/brtAe \atkoT fOi/a Aofe R C 

br C Ryisopalachar Pp 136-tTtii+S „ 

Re 1 Hindi 


This IS a thon^ht pw oking book Eten 
■where the reader would be disposed to disagree 
with the author he would on further reflection 
find some kernel of truth in the news of the 
great Sat\agrahi l\e are ours hes unable to 
endorse certam things that he say* cff os edu 
cation but we must say that we ha\c derived 
much profit from the book by reading it from 
coier to cover 

The book is m the form of a dialogne between 
Reader and Editor Editor ^ing the Antbor 
huQsett It ts natural in the circuitistanccs that 
Reader is not so acute a controversialist as 
Editor 

lu reply to Reader s question When and how 
d«l the real awakening take place ’ Editor 
sajainp&rt what j on call the real awakening 
•took place alter the Partition of Bengal Tor 
thi6 we ha\e to be thankful to Lord Curton \t 
the tune of the Partition the people of Bengal 
reason^ with Lord Curton but la the pnde of 
power he disregarded all their ptajers— he took 
It for granted that Indians could only prattle 
tbatthcycoull never take any effective stefis. 
lie used uisnUing language aoil/ m the teeth of 
all opposition partitioned Deogal That day 
may he considered to be the day of the partition 
of the British Empire The shock that the 
British power received through the Partition has 
never b^ equalled by aov olher act 

Mr Gandhi does not see real peace in the 
Pax Bntatuiiea he holds that abe pre«e»t 
peace IS onlv nominal forbi it we have become 
cmascnlated and cowardly He thmbs that 
alone to be real peace which isbrought about and 
maintained by the people of a counto them 
sehes 

Mr Gandhi holds that we were one nation 
before they (the English] came to India One 
thought inspired n« Our mode of We was the 
same It was because we were one nation that 
they were able to estabi sh one kingdom Siib*c- 
queutly they divided us 

Regarding the need of a third neutral party 
to decide oar quarrels he observes * "Tlte fact is 
‘Indi we’oavc'oeconie -ftiiiarAi Hab 'twrrftorr 
quarrel and like to have our quarrels decided br 
a third party 

\ncnt cow kHliBg he veiy pertinently a«ks 
Wlio protects the cow Jrora de«trncti<m by 
Hindus when tier cruelly ill treat her* Who 
ever reasons with the Jlmilus when they mem 
lesslj ^labour th.. progeny of the cow with 
the r stiiks ’ But this has not preTcnted nsftom 
rcoi airing one nation 

Lawvirs would do well to see themselves- a< 
Mr Can Ihi h m«elf a barrister at law «ee< 
them 


ViMTAViiis* hi tfahavira Pra'adEmedi 
Pahhshed 6y the Commcrcia/ Press of Caw npore 
Pages 83 Price 5 annas 

This little book is the second of the senes 
wh cH the Commercial Press of Cawnpore have 
piibl shed with tlie commendable intention of 
making the inaccessible w rltmgs of this prince of 
Mmdi w nters iv hose name is so closely connect cd 
with the premier Hindi monthly Tfie Sarasnati 
easily avaflable to the pnblic The present 
lolnmeisa collection of tea essays written at 
diflerent periods of time from January 1903 to 
April 1913 in the form of short sketches of the 
lives of ten tiiiuous women of whom seven are 
Indian and three British The language is simple 
And the book can be saiely recommended for 
both boys and girls 

Mancshta Ke Kirtivti hr Knshaaoara} aoa 
hagbite B I Li B Published by Rarofana 
prasad \roda D 1 Potkapur Cairnrore (To 
be bad of the publisher ana ilso of the aa^or 
at Itet\ett Road Vlahabad) Pp ISS Pneeb 
aanis 

This IS a Hindi trcnsLation of Mazsitii a Duties 
of Maa It IS only the first part of the book 
oQce published 10 1900 and the second part is 
promised soon. The ongtnal u well known lathis 
country The translation ta good ond the only 
pity IS that the publishers have not brought out 
the complete book at one time 

Hivdi Livoi \icmRt br Jagantiatb Prasad 
Cbatur edi (To he had at t,battirredi Bbola 
\atb Sarma w Muktaram Rom Calcutta and 
The Ihodt Books \gencr 136 Harrison Road 
Calcutta) Pp 18 Price 3 annas 

This paper was read at the ninth ecssion of 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at Dombav (1918) 

It deals with the genders of Hindi words and 
contams manv points which deserve the atten 
tion of Hintli writers As the author has pointed 
out much of the confiistoo which prevails at 
present in Hiadi la the matter of treating certaja 
words as masculme or feminme would disappear 
if proper attention were paid to the rui«of 
-grvninuai'imlrhitrivdhnnlty'di'xiAi -ivrtters were 
duly reapected But when he asks ns to use such 
■words as He trtt and msal asiuasmbti^^ 

he IS counting too much upon the crvdnbty of 
biS renders 

• Mcta Devs ’ 


Gc^arati 

SiiAaiv;«Li {vrmlsire/ iy Jayasskhiai P 
Jeshtpara frtnied al t e Satajt Vija\a lYiss 
Bartio C rlh isund pp jf Price Re o-j o 
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The subject muter of tins little poem ami tilt Iittli cre.iturt a Inch is aln nj s int itiaff unsn'; 
occasion of its composition am so sorroafiil pccting flies to walk mto its P/ttlot, in p le 
that one does not feel oneself at libcrtj to sas cnee to frogs, or beetles, or bats, rorihcniattr 
all he has to say about it The fleatli of tile of that, ns they arc all equally useful (O iner 


wn“ys'Vife,'’m memory'of whosriast“ilais birs of ' creation Of course, this is not his owj; 
spent b) the husband and their children to- composilion it is a translation ol warou 
cetlier, in a bunijnlow at Yi^nag'ir, has prompt- tons “Spiders , ^\hIch he has cmhellisnc 
edhim to pour out his feelings in \erse, nod his own notes and obscnations Weonlyftor 


description of the innocent babble of theyouiig the reading public would betray as 
ones, js one of the best portions of the.booJt Ihusiasm in reading it as the translator bctra’ ^ 
To express the «ense of the word “toplieavj” translating it Irank!>, is thcma^i 
in Gujafati, we sax that the turban is larger amount of tw o lacs meant to be frittered 
than the head Something like this has hafP‘ <»n such treatises, and or is it meant lor 
pened in this case The bare text, printed on better purpose ? Corbett’s ad\ice to j otnie 
about 14 to 15 pages, is hedged round with a men (ll is translated by Mr Pandia, ^ j 

. j -A c 1 y. would be presumptuous on our part to mi 

preface, au^lzn, and a cftafTO, where two thereof But whahj 

other writers hate m the apmf m w hicli they translator of the mimitnbl' 

hate earned the high sounding headmgs of their Kadambanto wlay > It ts said that if Ban” 
perfotm!mces,eapatiated on the different aspects untten Ins nmnuc work in Glijarnll F 

otaeompositiou, which is cast m no unusual tt„„M i,uyc done it ns well ns Mr Pandia" 
or eitraordinary monld They try to put a translation For that gifted scholar, now 
factitious importance, and serve more to ot er- ,,u„ 5 |.ate Corbett, or write sbo^ 

oad some of tbe feeling and simple tcr«s,tlum g, inteniles, ,5 something hkeml 

lift them up to the gate of the reader The best „pp,,c-;,,o„ of i„erg; and mtelligence FretJ 
portions should be read as they are dSls .are not warning Sir Confn Dovle h“ 

Psrssso R.ho (tretir'n) h Dr Nahnartat also taken to Magazine story- wntmg eh , 

i' ? S,. To.r,rs Mri,,at_ _Bu_t_^h.,ely ,^/ookm^ .‘fiuf'cSf 


O^etr, Dokad Pnnttd at tht Jatna Pnnhng 
Prttt, Surat Paper coitr" Pp 4t (/j/p) Ifn 
priced 

Tliere are about SS sttiaU sections m this 
book, consisting of Garals (\ erses) addressed by 
El pmmg lover to his Beloved \\c findjiothing though not 


sehohirs, Mr Pandm should hn\e avm 

for some more sound ond intelligent worlctnv 
translating Corbett The third book is tP 
biography of an old Gujarati poet GirdnY. 
There was room for just such a book, n^ 
not an ideal w erk, still it is sure to 


m them, which would take them out of the-^useful ThewnterMr Modi seems to hav e J 
ordinary rut of such emotional outpourings quaint idea He thinks he has got poetic 
Perhaps growing age would mellow the feeliiigs ty, and that he traces to a poet, who flourish^® 
of the > outhful composer 200 to 300 years ago, simply because he K 

longed to his caste and his native place • Tr^ 


(ll CoSBETT KO UPADBSK, (VkI*? sft 
by Ckhagantal Harxlal Pandia, B A , Educitional 
Officer, Junagadh, printed at the Ar^a Sudhafak 
Press Baroda, Cloth bound Pp tSo Price Re 
o~iso{ipisi) 

(a) Kakolia, by Bhauusukhram, N 

Mehta, B.A , printed at the Ar, a SudSa-ah Press, 
Baroda Cloth bound Pp I $6 44 Price Re 
0.7J 0 (/p/p; 

fy) Girdhab, by /agmandas D Afody 
Printed at the Jagrait Press, Baroda Cloth 
bound Pp 126 Price Re 0 /Jo (/p/p) 

These three books are further additions to 
the Sajaji Sahitva Mala, whose manager# do 
•. not seem to be taking any rest at all, since addi 
tion after addition is being promptly made to 
Bhanusukhram scenis 
tObea/aciJeprinceps at the work, bccan«se not 
a batch of books sent to us passes without his 
having a name ,a it This time he has selected 
Spiders’ (2) (Karolia We fail to 

understand why hi, choae has ahghtcd on that 


..••v. ixua ,u,iu.,eplace ' ^ 

book bitrays signs of labor and assiduity and ‘ 
written by one who takes great interest mi 
subject matter 

K M J 

Marathi ^ 

1 NitishastRa Phavesh ok IxTKODUCTI^^ 
TO THE Science of Ethics 61 Mr V hi 
M A, Professor Indian Women s Unisersitv 
f/igne Poona Published br the author Pet£ 
15+527 Price Rupees Four ■, 

The present is an onginal w ork, espoundt^ 
the several theories on the subject closely 
mg them by the scientific method ofcnticism a^^, 
establishing certain prmciples which guide 
ought to guide the conduct of an individual 
individual and also as a member of society'' T“ 
book IS dmded mto 1C chapters, which comprVg 
such Valuable and much-diseussed subjects as 
relation subsisting between religion and mof ^ 
hty. Free Will Conscience Intnity, influ^ce®^ 
Heredity, theory of happiness, Immortality . 
the soul etc The author has dealt wl“i 
these subjects in a fairly impartial and cnti^^ 



tions 'sa^Mded ftmilnrilluttm 

onthcBabject rKtho” h^s^Vak^ 

wK •“ 

the inthor ^O a of 

mnutnerable theorLf^f ♦J «POnnd aad djscuss 
this .8 undoubtedi * ® 0 ^°S* 5 *«a'o>nniel,le 
to concratulite ihf » * 5 ®^ and I have 

h-IrScfced " “ ■""•”» " 

vow“S ’J’ ‘Is, S’' '"' .“jort™* inj buTlv 

■iselfhuddjrf, of Se, if "'<li 

isi'.s'*,;?"'"®; ifH"’ r-”"' '- 

Poon** , r- . 

» 0 ^PTt 
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S£.'4Sfe)«»io 

drajnaffcjsr«neea..f,u* , ‘^O'^struction ofnetv 
construction of the opnn before the 

l<X)Oa„ddfi„ thV?o.W. ‘■'.“F' ™' 34 M? 

author surijests the <^0016 to 40 The 

™ates for this improlL/nf '’'■'''“55' His 


estimates’ for this^ clrUDage Hi« 

"0000 to fite i;W“?co;Co"S'n 
'wmancncy and extent “ ° ’‘® mature 


- iw me lies acc 

pemmcncy and extent ^ '” mature 

TlK,chart,°S'.‘p,SS‘“,'„°[,,“''i;' “'■"rait.on 

expimation wiU not be unde^/’“!f^‘'® filler 
readers 4 more detail^ tr^Vn^ ‘’'■binary 
•s highJi desirable \L,fv 

^ooj;"^ T^e%nT^rs“‘i Idul 

G Jb. T\ai,tekar 


ff « fr, F «.4 C, 


T„ . ®'"SbI!ITEbOLBH 

ip 'kiT'iEr ff 3) s 

shadi and the /saiuft tpom 

< 2 ®®rntao of Saatara^ 
f^ajtor S^nsa CAflodA ,r? Uta Rat 

Pimm o«« PaAarfurSma j/fe «« £A^ 


ii“E=i^%-?:S'?. 


18 years from 1001 to’ iSro 

tiff of,h„ P 4 „„d tit d 4 Hh KJ'" *'•' 

tb= taif of n„ ^odYol^'o't ™o ’voa^'Sf 

number of nnnual deiths m Toona ^ 

oo". dc;i ‘°,hr TbooV 

“ 3 '"'”"S ” Toono btfon: aod’Sor lMo“'°i 1 i 

coS«I ;L"r^ 

chanp m the cond tions newssarv for if^ 
maintenance of the citv s health exeAt ,1 
dramas It is the defects m the constnic^n nr 

^aT r,**!* "’°"® ®'’ '*P^rts to the 

that onlnarj cutters are better tiT,., it 


-« 3!LS,', flTiSiSdr ‘Al? ¥' 5“ “ «>t 

yte The interpretation '>PP^ 

folloners ,, most t!nsatisfon^^‘'‘‘^i.. 

under rciMv, gives the translit*^ book 

accordmg to Wara and 

commentones m Eaghsh The «^f if "i*** *•=««■ 

Fiveo the stimmary of the also 

Upanishad as inteniretA h of the 

cannot read the diffe£^» ‘^’ose who 
Upan«had ' “““entanes on ?his 

Clews of the schools oommentajy Tt. 

have also been given and VadA a 

». studies la othi,.- r . ' 

in™. M„ddU »dbfif"'j** £«ba 


thnt “ic Op mans of experts to the efiect 

btt™„o„ „ d„„„ ,„ a, 'he, Tb,r?"„‘ 


aoS (*™ Zis 

cSi%i 

Baba SbdAindranitA las^ 

at the Paoiai 
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rili: MODCKN RLVILW rOK \UOU=^T, 1910 


ofTict nnhn^Iiirp'iiijii Wiliul ml Pjt iii+/r/ 
Price K- 1 -Irinun/ snl scnpiimi 1 1 iJiSa'- 
{Porei^ £l /« ) 

In pnrt the nitthor },j\en ttjc tnn 
sHtion of27 ''utrn^ of the Ipt P-nh the menn 
inqof nil the \\or(lsof th<.*5ntrn^ nntl m »nde 
pendent commentnn 

It contnms nUo tlic interprctntion^ of^nn 
hnn, K'lm'inuj'i i’lfndlnn, Snknnthn lkiHn\n 
chirj i find Nimb'irJi'i 

It n vnlunblc production 

Truth KV\rA’it> oh I*KOiniusorLirh \\i» 
Dfvtua'jd Moksha /)\ *?» im innnrfn Itm/imn 
c/jirj* liennre<i PubUshed b\ Gotimltch'tnilrn 
Mukhopmlbiayn, H I Mnmliifrunto Loin 
office I)a“ct\ Pp^Mt -7S+? Price Re 1~4 

Dj^fippomtinR 

Mahi schanoba Gho It 


Acknov/ledgmenti 

{!) AgricckturalJoi-rvai of Kpu \ol 
M\, PVRTllI 

(2) IvuuN rotJCATio'tlv 3017 18 ''tipenn 
tenilent of Goicniment Printin/y Indn, B llnit» 

“mgs Street, Cnlcutti Pnee 12 n« orl** 

(3) AnORFSSOFTlILPrWAN OP Treaancore 
TOT nc Sri Mit-au Popcuar \«stHnii 1 ih 
TPESTn Session 1091 

(+) RppoHT ON Titr Condition and 

MaKAOEUENT OF TUP J\tLS IV THP UMTI'D PKO* 
TDvCESFOR THE TBAR t"«PtV0 31ST DfCLMIIFR 
1018 

(6) The Reports on the Mofkinc op Most 
CtPAUTIESlN DCNCAE tOR THE \EAR 391718 
(6) Reports ON-fiir Remnof Aduiniitka 
T ioN IK Central Ppoatncfs oiri.se the \iar 
1917 18 


(7) ThF NOolAt SiHMtl QUARTURIN RF 
\« AA U K Al im 19l'» 

IS) Till lNt>0 PoKTtl I J VI Kl Alt "101*1 

(9) Cl A I ON Social Siraici Lpaoli Ar 
nufti Report, Ills lo 

( 10 ) rm IliNAHis Hindu Univik'ita An 

ntiM Report for 1918 11) . »_ 

( 11 ) Till rniiniiNAin Non on the sr 
NLAKCII WOKK toil TIIK Hi ArLOIMPNT OF 

< I NOtS DkI CN 01 Tjn GAAAI 10 K STATI J 91 p» 

I’foft<3or M J M A , I c «., « I 

KcaIIa «n jntcrrsting booklet a orth the stiulT o 
nil inlemlcd m the subicet 

( 12 ) ‘vOMI RtILICTIONS TO SliPORT TIIE 

IION Mh Path's IIiNi>LMAiiKiArLs(\AUi*m) 

Itm.hjK K Uiplitnr^ _ 

(I 1) A Stm «F OP iNUlSTniAL PFLLOAA^rv 
FOH India b^ M J Onjgnr, Ilombaj.l*)!""' 
highl> interesting broclmrc AAlm.li amH repR’f 
CTrcfnl rending - ^ , 

(It) Pi HPi TtvL \ D Calfnpar byRno'Y 
liAAirnm Aecountiiit rnginecnng DcpirtD'^ 

II 1! X.C 1 Rr , n^ndikui Rnit \« 

IAS its name implies n useful pnbhcation no 
should be for rtfcreiiee kept on cierj ofTce tfloic 

(10) Js DfcFINCi OF llLNDtlSU b\ Annie 
Ilcsint —a booklet AAfItten for Hindu boys 


(10) ' TJIL KOWLATT Act —its uruhv 
Scot r, published hv llnmphrey Milford 
Uimersit) Press iTphinstonc Circle 
Pnee As 2— It is a tVfencc of the RoAAlttt Act 
which, howcAcr, has gi\eii n«e to ntnuch con 
troAcrsy throughout the length and brennth o* 
the fountia 

(17) Annual Report on tup Police AP- 

MINISTRATION OV TIIF TOAA N OP CALCDTTA ANO 
ITS SUDAWn' IOR.TllC\lAR 1018 

(18) \NNi Aj Report or Tiir Cuil Hos- 
pitals AND Di«UN<AR 1PS Ob TltP UNITED rF®* 
mnces for the le-ir ciidiug 3lPt December 1918 


THE HISTORIAN SPEAKETH* 


j ^TNDIA has done much for me, and now, 
I before ma w orking days come to an 
end I should like to do something 
for India”— these are the words with 
which Mr \ mcent Smith ushers this httle 
book, into the world One should ba\e 


• Indian Constiti-tioiial Reform nenedio tfti 
1 gbt of hisfov by Vincent A Smith ICS 
(Retired) author of The Early History o 
^dia and The Oxford History of India '8.C 
Fp 118 Press 1910 Price 3* Gd 


supposed that the scholar who has dwelt 
so much among the past glories of 
ancient land would, like Max Muller ao“ 
others, hai e discharged his debt to India, 
which he acknowledges wath sucli apparent 
sincentj , m the onh honourable sense in 
which the expression in u^tialK understood 
But Max Muller did not ‘eat the salt’ of 
India and was not a member of the 
HeaA cn bom service , no m the name of 
‘hard facts and ‘a candid statement of 
realities he did not treat us, m the words 



"lose .powerful sappo"' ,s often 

iSSHs 

SSe? e‘chre'”f'‘fter; tlk'T 

the“rthL'S’,5'’A™ f„°r"17"‘.'"p’^'» 

ffl;T4^aS‘S« 

cS«S£p» 

sipssi^ 

5=gfp#=a 
;£S;-f.s£*£?Slt 

D In his Ten- Introduction he sars 
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boottN*ptirJr“i‘’is.'‘ 1!;“ 

^stemofseIfgo\eniment upon uluchthe 

oTi?reSsiL™^o-S'SLES 

26—11 


“'u ''.-:;r''Ce„t? ™p- » «!.= 
onntognn,!, noeested mt?° °*' 

nor anv corps rfe/tr,. .. to sene, 

ed extinction and so hf.? 
the poles asunder from Mr differs as 

brand of the Smith’s 

Smith IS ex en prepired t Indeed, Mr 
•n Western eoZ^ . ° that ‘cxen 
'emment has not m' 

“*> ‘but , as he puts ,t ‘^h *"'- 

to go into the ouestion’ 't ueed 

certamh „,se fo’ nesfttn e “ 

uould make short sh^o r “muiumties 
btstonans arjLm"„ 2 "" ?' ?” >'«™ed 

unceremonionsftndhh.s rather 

»t«to make th^ a tempf 1 ?"°” 
tan in the interests of , I‘"asneces 
a most sinister intonreht ‘° P"* 

gious differences in BnS? r‘ 5 ” “P"" '''b- 

arlOom hoard rfm^Setto^'Sr/'’'^ 

ro in spite of the mh, * ®‘“‘'*-anil 

sentiment stnrmg f„“‘''X;™, “?* ‘‘he 

undoubtedlj isnJunl i “mfieation 
and that most ind gfno^. 
shotvn statesmanlike® M bare 

creeds , Hindu Moslem not bir all 

liragged out of th^imbo T be 

ancient history ransMked Io°f '''°f"“' 
or too instances of nettr btmish one 
religious Stnfc Thft ” Persecution or 

Buckle and Sk, 

(side i,/w bm Hiram Ma„n, 

one sneakino the some 1 ‘^arap-ffooh) and 

and Alotler did not felT"‘i“Be as Draper 
of the rehg,„,,s%“‘““b„med totaIt 
"bicbinles into utter ms,m(;°’ Imlians, 

presence of the anpallmJ ‘be 

trated throurrhout^ Fnr^ atrocities perpe 
rehgon for centimes, ,s fmr m 
of the temper uhich nnr i ^ 1 . 'adication 
cent India^rongh Ao tear m?!,"" 1 °*' 

«ion of his subiect An i f ? 

Smith does nr hesft”' =^ 1 "':y“«n‘ 

nutliom of the Report to task f t 
shoxxn little regard tn fJ,! i ^ he-iving 

too" «e do‘iot f™t “'■bis 

tem, and regard it -x! caste sjs 

“just Butnhe^Mr‘sm^hT^^’^^® 
bo^ of caste and m his nnV 

fill* the magnitude of th^^*^' 
includes the majontx of Tir . ’"^‘'tution’ 
among the folloxxers of ^‘''““‘■'dans 

rs of the caste svstem. 



JO. THi MonrK\K!\n 

wee nnot 1 dp ru'^inj, » note «f protC'it 
m tl c ntrrests of tlic ‘^ntne truth to which 
M Sin th nppcnl*! Tln«i truthful hi'sto 
r 'vn juotes Mnnu n*? if 111*5 injunction*! hft\c 
ow tl c binclmf; force of the Pennl Code 
nl sj enks of the mniorit! oflntli'in^xis 
e 1 {; uiulcr the heel of n t\ nuiiious Brnh 
in n ohpnrclu F uropenn*? profci^Ufff 
Lhri«;ti'init\ do not follow the ^otinllnw^ 
iind ccrcmnninl rules Hid down lu the Old 
Tcst'iment though it is n pnet of their 
sen] turcs Rut these snnic 1 urojKins 
seem imblc to iimgmc or conceive tlmt 
omon„ V ist multitudes of Hindus m exten 
si\e reg ons of Indm the c'lstc rules Hid 
d wn I \ Mfimi ^nd other law fivers nix 
in great part not observed even now and 
that even those rules which nre now follow 
e 1 are graduallv losing their hold \nglo 
Indians also pretend tacitlv to lichcvctlmt 
caste rules arc ns rigid in the Punjab for 
instance as thev are in Madras The 
innocent hope of the authors of the Report— 
a hope which in the ease of the depressed 
classes show s ev erv sign of realisation— 
that those incidents of it [the caste svs 
tern] which lead to the permanent degra 
dation and ostracism of the lowest castes 
will tend to disappear is according to Mr 
^ incent Smith characterised bv stujvcn 
dous rashness and a perilous delusion 
which disfigures the Report for when 
caste distinctions gi\c wav Hinduism 
will pensh Reading the pa«;sages where 
the learned historian has liccn at pains 
to prov e tl e necessitv of the caste svstem 
for Hinduism to exist at all — a doctrine 
which at anv rate in the present rigid 
form of that institution is denied bv 
a large section of enlightened Hindus— it 
vvouU almost seem that Mr Smith is 
rather nerv ous lest the hold of caste on the 
mass of the Hindus should relax in am 
way and he seel s to clinch his argument 
bj la\ mg down tw o propositions v tz 
that so long as Hindus continue to be 
Hindus caste cannot be destroyed or even 
materially modified and that itstyraimv 
mtle words of Mr William Archer will 
haa e to be broken before India can become 
a nation among modem nations hut he 
very generoiisli leaves us to draw the 
conclusion 1 e so ar lently des res from his 


W I OR iniO 

mtjor ami minor premises to wit that 
Imh i will never be a imtioii It is wonder 
fill to think of the ninoiint of research 
work in rcactioncrv hternture which the 
historian 1ms gone through for he ihsplavs 
niimlmir ihlc commnml over the spccchw 
nnd wntings of men hkc Dr Nair Mr 
Archer Sir Hiirrv Stephen I onlSvdcnlmm 
ct Ii ic fcnit9 omtic nnd of newspapers like 
the 1 ondon Spcctntor nnd so ncutc is his 
oliscrv ation that he dots not even forget 
the httic affair nhout the disenfranchise 
ment of the ntirilvvan Mumcipahtv m 
ftrolT Iltngnl nnd draws conclusions so 
ciitnxU satisfnttorv to his hurcaucratic 
imagination from it , 

\t the \cr\ outset Mr \ incent Smitii 
falls foul of Mr Montagu for descnlnng 
the pronouncement of \ugust 20 191 < 
in grandiose stvlt ns the most monicn 
Otis utterance ever made in Intlm s chequer 
cd historv nnd he is careful to point out 
thnt It has no pontifical character ant 
aroused no interest in the Bntish pubhc 
and renmincd practically unnoticed m 
England thnt the Report binds nobodv 
that Parlinment nnd the public should not 
1)c niggled out of thtir rights to free 
unfettered discussion of both pnnaplcs and 
details Mr Smith s discussion is no 
doubt unfettered forhehasmade the most 
lilicral use of the vocabularv ofvatupera 
tion as well as free in the sense of being 
totallv untrammelled by justice equitv 
and good conscience nnd like all fossili‘=ed 
Civilians in spite of his reputation as a 
historian he shows an absolute lack o 
reason and a grasp of the true lessons 
thnt historv hns to tench on reactionarv 
Governments To take one instance 
According to Mr A incent Smith ani^g 
passages filled w ith platitudinous exhorta 
tl in or impracticable idealism ^ 

Report IS one where its authors sav tha 
m dehl eratelv disturbing the contentmen 
of the masses thev vv ere vv orking for their 
highest good and that onlv bv 
will a people learn the faculty of self help 
It IS difficult says Mr bmith to com 

ment with restraint on such a dangerous 

doctnne Andwhi ’ Becau'se The Pnme 
Minister s ideal of a hnppv a prosperous 
nnd a contented people is the true one for 
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India as for Enj^laud To borrow Mr 
Smiths own language it is difficult to 
comment with restraint on such intellectual 
dishonest! if not blindness nnd trans 
parent subterfuge In s{ eakmg of the 
placid pathetic contentment of the nias'es 
as the soil on w hich Indian naiionhootl 
wiU not grow Mr Montagu itishardU 
necessan to point out was not refer 
nng to the kind of contentment to which 
the Pnme Minister had alluded as an 
ideal to be aimed at The one is the 
contentment of the low er order of tnxmals 
who do not ecen know whj and when 
the\ suffer and arc totallj helpless m 
the presence of antagonistic fortes their 
contentment such as it is is indistioguish 
able from apathi or indiftercnee a certain 
callousness to the buffets of fortune to 
which the\ are accustomed and j rocetds 
from downngUt ignorince and sheer 
despair being diametncalh opposed to 
the contentment of the full grow n mao in 
comi lete possession of his inheritance It 
Mr \incent Smith does not see the differ 
cnce It shows that e\eii tl e most latellec 
tuaUv distinguished members of the Indian 
Ci\il Seriice are innocent of the ABC 
of political philosopin And mark the 
*agffestio f'llsi of the quotation from the 
Prune Minister ns if the present order of 
things in India makes for a happy a 
prosperous and a contented people Mr 
Montagu ns an astute politiaon must 
hare j>en.-ei\cd that the isolation of the 
Indian Milage communit! and thepeacc 
ful rural organisation which all histon *os 
tell MS let the legions thunder past and 
left the Indian ijea«ant unaffected to pursue 
the eien tenour of his wais had as a 
matter of fact been rudel' disturbed b\ the 
impact of M estern anlisation and that the 
Mllagci of Inia were being more and more 
drawn into the cortex of woridforees 
political an 1 economical pnceshad gone 
up the villages were feeling the pinch ns 
much as the towns the schoolmaster 
was abroad and aemacular newspapers 
uispite of the Press laws and modem ideas 
along with them were slowly forcing their 
war into the \ liases and conscquentli 
the not was beginning to get ili«contentcd 
w ith his lot and to reason m bis own 


mstioctice bUisidenng wa\ about the wh\ 
and wherefore of tbin^ Mr Montagu 
therefore deemed it wise to take him m 
hand educate him and guide and control 
hisactiiities so that he might not burrow 
underground and bnng about a disastrous 
explosion It was not in the interest of 
the Indians alone that Mr Montagu w rote 
his Rejort He made too much of the 
difficulties in the w a\ and mth a new to 
conciliate reaction in opinion at home and 
in India subscribed onl\ too readily to 
illiberal and pessimistic view s on the extent 
to which reform was feasible so as to 
draw upon 1 tmscll and Lord Lhelmsfofd 
the cnticisni of the denhamites quoted 
by Mr Smith that the\ absol itely 
admit the most sinking facts opposed to 
their notions and then ignore them when 
lhe\ come to make concrete proposals 
Me Smith 18 full of contemptuous irou\ 
for the \aiD msiohs in the nature of a 
dream or mirage Iw which the authors of 
the Report are said to be mi«Ied and their 
fantastK expectations impracticable 
idealism the faith that is in them ket 
when It suits lus purpose he does not 
hesitate to sii that the magic power of 
sentiment has been too often ignored b\ 
unimiginatnc statesmen He entireh 
api roies of His Higl ness the Aga Khans 
su^estion that the \Kero! should he 
m pointed from among the membeta of tl e 
roval familv m order to util se [ exploit 
would be the more appro] nate word) the 
ferient Indian sentiment of loyalti to His 
Majestv s person its adoption would go 
a long wa\ towards abating the natural 
dislike for foreign rule And in this 
tounection— and tliisonh— Mr ‘'raithsays 
that the fact that the Jieart of India is 
I assionately set On self-expression as a 
nation should be recognised W hile 
£nghsh constitutional w nfers like U alter 
Bagehot ma\ desenbe the King as an 
ornamental figurel ead and a popular 
wnter like Mr Wells in his latest novel 
Joan and Peter max preach the most 
violent anti monarchical sentiment^ wh !e 
the Tsar of all the Russias max befoullj 
done to death and the Kaiser may be so- 
lemnlx arraigned before a London tnbunai 
the traditional Indian lovaltv to a pers on^ . 
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th one h-ind nre immediitelj withdrawn 
•ch the other just as in the Reform Bill 
. reduced in the House of {.ommons the 
—eptions taVe awav the pith and the 
^ rrow from the spirit of the roles which 
so generous and libera! without the 
^\iso% which the\ are cabin d cnbbd 
ifin d 

If the English nation deliberately males 
• its mind to grant to India the utmost 
icticnble measure of self goi emment or 
' If determination to use a still more 
-'hionable phrase [ so the ord so much 
requisition among British statesmen 
intig the most trjing period of the War 
^ilready being sneered at though the ink 
,^the peace treats is hardlj 3 et dr3 J it is 
easi to see how fiscal autoaomi can be 
^used This sentence we suppose was 
^ited for the special behoof of the Labour 
Tubers of the Parliament whom such a 
.^ospect max be trusted to scare aw ax 
^om the programme of Indian Home Rule 
.0 which thei have given their general ad 
lereace Our Muhammadan brethren are 
;ought to be weaned bi trotting out the 
uogev of prohibition of cow killing— the 
joon which according to this truthful his 
lonati Hindus would xalue above an} 
eonceii able reform in political mstitunons 
(When did the Hindus make Mr \incent 
Smith the keeper of their consaence that 
he should dogmatise m such cock «ure 
fashion on their wa«hes and aspirations*) 
But to proceed If india could and 
should be goi emed under the conditions of 
ordiuari democraev which vest suj rerac 
.power in the majontr it is unquestionable 
Vthat the prohibition in question w ould be 
jpromulgated at the earliest possible 
Jopportunitx 

/ Pandit Madan Mohan Malanvaiswell 
I know n as an orthodox Brahram He is so 
impressed with the xitaf importance of" 
Hindu Moslem iimti that as I resident of 
\the last Delhi sess on of the Indian National 
fCongrc'^s in the cour«e of h s impromptu 
t'osing address he expressed his i repared 
yness for the sake of such unitr to watness 
^ cow killing however great the { am it 
w ould cause him as an orthodox Hindu 
This speech w as listened to wathont asm 
‘ gk note of dissent b\ a vast audience whidi 


w as preponderantly Hindu The occurrence 
of cow killing nots in a few towns and 
villages m Inlia annually is generalh 
made too much of Ordinanh such nots 
do not occur even in half a dozan places in 
the vast Indian empire and even in the 
case of the notorious Arrah nots perhaps 
onU 50 orlOO Milages at the utmost were 
affected Cons denng that India contains 
722 49o milages and towns e\en a 
hundred or two are insignificant numbers 
not to sjeak of tie half a dozen or so 
places where cow killing disturbances 
osuallv occur Though the author has not 
failed to note and record so recent an event 
as the disfranchisement of the Burdwan 
Mun etpahtv he seemsnot to have heard of 
api recent Hindu Moslem rapproachement 
Eieiywhere the appeal is for a strong 
and powerful cxecutixe swift and decisive 
m action— an esecutixe after the heart of 
Sir Michael 0 D\\3er whose successful 
administration of the Punjab willleave an 
impression jn the minds of the people placed 
under his benign rule not to oe forgotten 
for ^aerations to come 

The important Bnti«h communitj 
right!} demands adequate recognition of 
Itself as carrjiug weight in the national 
councils far greater than that indicated by 
Its mere numbers If the same argument 
were advanced on behalf of the educated 
Indians who are of the people Mr Smith 
would we suppose be thefirst to protest 
on behalf of the silent masses of India 
India badlv w ants theServace wath its high 
standani of abihtv its expert training and 
its noble tradition and so forth But does 
it really * the appalling backw ardne«s 
of India m education sanitation public 
health scientific development and in fact 
lO almost ev erv thing three hundred 
millions of Asiatic people mostly ignorant 
superstitious fanatical and intense!} 
suspiaous these are the authors own 
words who boasts that his whole adult 
life of fiftv Tears has been dedicated to 
India do thev look as if thev just f\ his 
self<onfident assertion that India badlv 
wants the Service ’Does it not stnke him 
thit India could not verv well be worse off 
witloutthc Service if after more than a 
ceuturv ofCtvahan rule and the expenditure 
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THE PRESS \CT VETER THE BESWT APPl AI S 
B\ St Mitit. Scsrir 


5 h-xve been discussing with some legal 
I fncnds the effect th It the judgment of 

the Lords of the Judici'il Committee of 
the I nw Countil dchtcred on Maj 13th m 
Mr-! Bc«nnt s "ippenls will hate upon the 
"idnumstration of the Press Act in India 
The\ all agree that tthile that case did not 
gi\ e the opportunit\ of testing the consti 
tutionaht\ of the Act it is bound to 
strengthen and to consolidate the position 
of the magistrates in India who ma\ be 
called upon to administer tlie Act and of 
the High Courts m India to which appeals 
ma\ be preferred against orders made b\ 
the magistrates 

Mrs Besant s solicitor Major Daa id 
Graham Pole who is a member of the 
\iicient Soclet^ of Solicitors m the 
Supreme Court of Scotland (incorpora 
ted by Roval Charter in 1779) and who 
has large practice m the Hou«e of Lords 
andPnay Council must ha\e wished to 
raise the constitutional issue for one of 
the leaders whom he briefed was Mr J 
Roberton Chnatie R C one of the best 
known constitutional lawjers A consi 
derable portion of the case handed in by 
him to the Pn\j Conned dealt with that 


in India could not nfibrd a writer reU 
cicn though what he wrote wns 
taint of sedition and though it migld 
too tame to appear in the most Tan o 
Tor\ newspapers m Bntnm . 

The special Counsel retained m beliait o 
Mrs Besant to dcnl with the constita 
tional issue wns not howeter 
opportunit\ of raising that i«stie Ther 
1 ordships of the Pm j Council sat uncer 
the Act and therefore the\ could not con 
sider wlicthcr or not it was u/tra nres 
Had a different course been followed 
it might ha\c been possible to test the lega 
lit\ of the measure A suit might ha% e been 
filed in Madras bi Mrs Besant 
the Magistrate who ordered the seizure ot 
her securiU for the reco%cri of the suff 
seizerl In that case howeter it 
ha\e been difficult to take the matter ngjd 
uptothep^\^ council which as a w® 
does not entertain appeals intolriog 
amounts below Rs 10 000 while the se* 
cunt\ confiscated was onl\ Rs 2 OOO 
Major Graham Pole had however enga 
ged Mr \\ H Upjohn K C one of 
ablest and most independent leaders at tli* 
Bntish Bar who had taken the trouble to 


aspect of the question 
jSir Cfiiliam Ingram tlie junior Counsel” 
for Mrs Besant who I behete has the 
largest pmately owned Indian law library 
m Scotland and who m conjunction with 
Major Graham Pole spent nearlj two 
j ears in worl ing up the case told me short 
1} after the appeals had been filed that the 
Act had been so \erj looselj drawn up 
that its provisos practicalU destrojed 
the pnvileges granted As it stood it 
threw the onus entirely upon the person 
whom officials chose to proceed no 
how honest the intentions and how 
less the character of the writer In 
aerj wide was the wording ofSec 
tet that the highest tnl unal 


become thoroughh contersant with eiert 
aetau'ot'tfie case and who wns able tlr 
make the utmost use of e\er\ posSihU 
opportunitj that presented itself In nn 
argument that lasted se\eraldavs he sub- 
mitted to their Lordships of the Pnif 
Council that grate injustice had been don« 
to Mr Besant when on May 28 1916 the 
Magistrate m Madras had thought fit to 
withdraw the dispensation onginaU^ 
granted to her on Dec 2 1914 absolviOn 
herfrom the necessity of depositmg secuH 
U under Section 3 of the Press Aet anJ 
required herto diposit Ss 2 000 as security 
Potest and later o" 
denmu declared that the secuntr 

deposited b\ her had been forfeited ao^ 



thf prlss act ai ti r Tiir apprau. 


tfnt all copies of lier pnner \/.« t« i 

Court of Judicature at Madras had Y*”** 

dispensation ^^,tIIout nun-UrT l^ ^ 
«ns jud.cialhhad h‘^''nn„ 

moTt''™p«„'rt”',, T •'" 

tant„ot™e„l) f™ g’“»l-'n.|»r 

morediscrat nnditivoull 

fLxrs/- 'ts 

^rdahips liaMn^j said this declami 
their inability to go any further * 

sec that the expression b\ thl i. t 
tnbjinal to „h.ch I„d,a„aaL ™ 

of the opra.on that ,t „ ,„a„„C,7 

opoo a a.ag.M„te tog,„ ahe«r,„™t™S 
1 lieraon confirms and consol.ilffe^ S 

inr^nd'SX'pcSsiiT 
confiU'^aT ?„'„LKe, 

enjoved node, the Pres,’ ■’“S'” 

o^S’gr;7?retx!.;'fo'\;t.i;r' 

oot an nrtrf„o„f„n,„B comment, "o" 


Xnrnir;::' 'oih'i^ "" 

■ns or atlc4“„r.o l 
«nto contcmnt and i,! 

‘I'C „ ,dc net 7 the “t 



Mr tt II am In-ran vl u hm 

S ap Mrs t( sant s cast for [1 f Pr a v Counn^l'^ 

Co"n",S''‘Sd“^‘i'7'>;™.«.c,„d,„ Office 
whether or not an^nrt i *” ^considering 

on nrlnle Se ,he 7°" f™,f 

under the Vet It as 0"ner liable 
(l)the„,„,^7;,”™':' oeo„s,der 

existence of numcroiisirr,," 

theGoaemment as forcien'^'f,ir.i 
tiithont „ Srhn? .“'““■sited 

^pPiletothc .mmenj ,m„ ; .""‘I 
jt controlled He nojae 1 t'fft '''“' 

be mnocen. ,„ „r7n,' 
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( fermtuicn ej Mntit, Elhsi r.). I'd.) 

S(V«ctv^!r/'l‘' 1^^.* •' "'cmtwr of the Ancient 
1 ^ ^ol'uloM in the Supremo Court of 

S Si.;coin?n" 


‘»editiou9 in Indin, because the Indinu mind 
was not developed, and because the require- 
ments of the Government of India were 
peculiar. 


, i’rivy Council, 

'^lnle refraining from directly expressing 
any opinion in regard to these conteiltionsT 
dc imtcly amrnicd that thev could not 
ntcricre t\itli the conclusion nrriveil nt liv 
'"‘V'' ■'‘■Rnratotlicconi. 

'.l on,?t r ' com, .Inin- 


When it is remembered that tlie Press 
Act is very loosely drawn up. that the 
jndidal has not yet been separated from 
the executive function in India, that the 
orders made by the Magistrates under the 
Press Act are now declared to be made in 
their executive and not in their judicial 
capacity, and that the judgment passed 
by a local Goiernment in regard to the 
character or Intention of a certain article 
or set of articles carries with it a great 
ineasiir<j ol piestige, the importance of the 
ludgment delivered by their Lordships of 
the Privy Council will be realized \'e 
Indians have always believed that m 
carrying a case from India to Britain, ue 
were able to secure an independent jtidg* 
inent that, in the existing circumstances, 
could not be expected in India. The 
meaning of the Pri\ y Council judgment in 
the Besant Case, unless iny lay nimd is 
incapableof comprehending it, is that we 
shall ha\e to be contented \Yith what we 
can get in India, 

There are, in my opinion, two ways of 
looking at this matter. One of them is to 
feel unliappy nt the restriction of an oppor- 
tunity grently jirized by us, The other is 
to feel that the more India is allowed to be 
self-contained in regard to her purely 
domestic nflnirs, the better it will be fo’r 
her, at any rate, in the long run 

The render mn\. of course, urge that 
the Goi crnment of India IS not responsible 
to Indians, and that, for years to come, 
there is very little likelihood of its being 
made responsible to the sons of the .soil. 
That may be true 

But is not that an argument in favour 
of the organization of the movement to 
secure full Dominionhood for India with 
as little delay ns possible ? We must insist, 
that, as subjects of the British Crown, we 
must lie gi\en an unambiguously wonled 
clmrter of liberties, that the anomaly of the 
combincil judicial and exeaiti\c functions 
be removed, and that Indians shall have a 
voice in the appointment and control of 
the judiciary in precisely the same w’ny • 
that the British have such voice and con- 
trol. That. I think, must be our goal, and 
w-c must jircss forward to it witli firm faith 
in our destiny, and the British goodwill. 
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Another step toward the T»lhiog Morie 

Manj thousand nvtcntors 'htt ttw 

pho□o^^p^^ ■‘nti the moving '’P™ 

Tc-iched t Vii^'n ftegree oT verte^''*P’‘ 'w'*® 
win tliet tin not >3 l cotnh****” 'vi^t ' w 
moving pictures mnv tilVas"”* ‘i»>wo'e ■*"« 
uinnv ol them hive iwlentet' to make 

uiivies UlU Ttlktng piaurv* ha'< «'«» J^W 
tile “ta»e for i.on<i lernbfe p riOd^ hee 

interesting U not votnincin" »i« »P todate 
notliing of the kind tins been goon enough to 
nvhieve comnerviil -iicces* iroiibK is n 

*Ynchroi\«'\ticin— ni vk«\^ the ph no^vph reiOTil 

III I the piktiirc register so eYiti-*'' *"'** '‘"s'''* 

never >,<•* thelenstbit nlutd 
ol the other or behind 
Till, (liffimltj iboul this hi# 
bw that the phoiiogTiph 
rev.on.1 and the moving picture 
film are essenii illi different 
thing* secured bi different 
mocuinerj ind exhibited m 
i different n iv ^ stejj to- 
ward a solution ot the prob 
Itni his been m idt In 1 upeiie 
I lustc 1 hrentli inventor 
who pined in e irl> pirt in 
the development iltheinov 
mg picture L.viiste hiv- 
devised i method of ( hoio 
griphing i sour > - ' 

moving puture film 
and hi" — 


to be reprodiited with utmost fidelity and 
since thev are placed on the same blm as their 
worre^onding images the synchronism between 
the two is absolute and rigid Furthermore 
the ^owd reccnAs cm \jc ma&e wi arv^ teag'i'n 
jtst IS Tdotion piLture films can be made in 
practicillv tni length 

In making n tilkmg picture of isicnebr 
tile I auste ustihod the pi tvers arenot obi j,ed 
to talk into iliorti is is list miurv w hen photio- 
griplis trt einploved Sensitive microphones 
irc disinbotctl iboiit the 'cciie either out ol 
ran>,e ol the c uner i r smtiblv c imoufiised 
to returlthis tinds md the pHjers not being 
constmtlv rc vwwkd bv huge boms that the> are 





1 :rv 

|.c(J J*a 

Ffn y 

f : f,i-i i 


evtau. o vvbc kxiv V. \ v.t.Ktvc iicTtM nuu 
W vtli the sound reconl ibov'. the picture iiniges 


bein reoislereri for iitteriiic-es as well is for 
leijois are atur )]\ better able to do full 
justice 1 1 the respective roles 

_ „ The soundwaves impinging on the micro 

lorm where phones are tran»tcrred to a circuit which 
includes a storage bitten and i highlj sensitive 
Stnns galvanometer The string or wire of the 
galvanometer is suspended m the field of power 
ful electromagnets and the si ^^htest fluctuation 
;itie'st 7 on of evolvin’ suit iW'' means ol sm m the current passing through it caises cou 
.\r 4 nitin" the Dictures and ‘he soon Is for it » sidenblc distortion A beam of I ght irom a 
okTious tint thev must be kept »n step ^ e'w are lamp ng.dlj mounted at the rear 

II this ouestion IS satislictof’^’’ '"swered the of the camera pisses through the gihanoraeter 
amphb^ sounds from tlie conventional phono a greitlv mignified form throws a 

nre far from reihstii. I “St*' *>on is One shadow of the wire on the steadilv movang 
contmuoi's record forafflm film behind a narrow horuontil slot Thewire 
•n > 000 fee* arranged that one vide of the exposed 

The Uausle talking picture film is al mvi m the shadow the developed 

the ml J honograph with a 
metho I < ‘ 


(>inn.ilv on the 

chit 

am. D.S ...cemenes cannot help «'-nchTOTUing 

It this invention reaches th< coi»m«TciaI»Wg«: 
we mij have the talking mo' I*- 
It will be worth while bp*-'* 

sncatific ^I^erfea^ (\cw lorh December — I 
The problem simple W ,f '* 

difficult one tor one ‘k is tb 

,j jble means ol sm 
!,(] the soun Is for it i 
,^pt in step And eve 
'nswered the 

d sounds from tlw 

fcrnph r 


I 0(H) . 


( and a selenium cdl quite siq^cstive of a profile map of a mountaiu 


t'liV photograph c reconV NO Futures is large and 

infant there are n« complicated for it must record both the pictures 

mrnfs iisS in repro-1u”nd »*>' *<>"«<» "““f *“•» The front is devoted to the 

iTao the Mustant moving «*"?* ««tanism whUe the rear includes tH 

of the selenium cell The sound w av es arc said arelarap and thetalvanometer The ^ 
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of the him IS inteniuttcnt the rate oJ twenty 
images per econd while through the sound 
reorder it is, continuous It is not feasible 
therefoR to reproduce images and sound records 
side b side Mr Lauste hastens to assure us 
that this IS no disadtantage and that c\en 
bpl C3 n the film do not noticeablr affect the 
r li The writer goes on 

‘'ie gihaiiometer is the heart of the sound 
r<xorl r hence the mtentor has gitcn consider 
ible attention to its design In the earlier form 
tie i<ed a single wire [but] m a more recent 



priniipk which the uneiitor can not make 
publii. it present recenes a current of constanth 
anmng strength from a second circuit This 
current is coiuertetl into sound wates, which 
m an imphficil form arc propagated through 
out n large tlieatcr 

Public exhibitions of the new talking pictures 
xi^crc gixcn in Lngland at a anous times during 
the past few acars and eaen the most exacting 
of I ngbsli critics Itaac credited Mr I austc with 
a maracloiis bj stem of recording sounds At the 

present moment the inaentor is busilj engaged 
m repainng hi' 
eipiipment which 
hnae been rather 
badU handled m 
the joume} 
Amenca *o that 
exhibitions are not 
possible as jet 
‘ ^\ln]e in it' 
present state ofde- 
aelopment the talk 
mg picture sastein 
just desenbed is 
claimed to be readj 
for the publici Mr 
Lauste i« the first 
to admit that niaaa 
refinements remain 
to be made tobnne 
the sa stem still 
closer to the ideal 
Indeed he has de* 
a eloped an ineem 
ous sjstem of nick 
erless cinemato 
graphj which eni 
plojs no shutter 
\et blends one pic 
tiire into the nest 
Together wath 
the sound recorder 
these tw o coanbu 


New 'i oiJt 


lltai t.i on, » ,h ih , olo by ooM.,, of Tho Sc oo, So Am.non 
aiAMXG A TALKING AlOVIE 
^Otc .bo «,o™ bbo 

p.£ "'”‘*“8“”- 

^ source of light is gathered into a 

snarp beam and projected through the sound 
cell “ selenimn 

selenn,^ rapidly moved in front of the 

of an electric current 
passing through it is altered in proportion to 
matenTl°’^"^i, falling on the sensiUae 

kno„n lu,, tho 
£ fted,™ ',"S '*= ™>»tince iccording 

luT’'*''”' , 

nrri t l^raks the inacntor uses a larger 

St° ' Ksv.lt.ns m ,n„ch botte 


n ^ . . tions appear to be 

pictu^es^*^ ^^"ardthe ultimate goal of motion 

“TAe Liiter"irj Digest 

A Crop that makes its Oavn Weedkiller 

The UM of avaste material to assist produc 
tion m the aerj industry that cast it aside is 
^ interesting feature of sugar growing m 
Haaaaii The first stage of this development 
aaas the discoaery that sugar-cane aaill push 
us aaay through paper of sufficient thickness 
to choke down w eeds The second aa as the 
utiluation of the fibrous w aste from the crusht 
cane to make paper for this purpose In the 
tropical countries aahere sugar-cane flourishes 
aaeeds spring up oaermght m numbers and 
rtrength that aaill choke ofTanj crop with ease 
lilt. cxi»en e of keeping them down is b\ no 


results 

sensitn e process is simple 

selenium cell wl?,i. ‘^'rcuit aaith the 
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tiK'Vtift tli« femAlUK it«tn of tfwco^t ol produt sinking the piper it or neir tight asglis 
tion and their presence or absence orttnmtkes pniKinve the tONtiing Mid gron Mforouely 
the difference between n profitable and in The othershoots mike tentlike eletHtions at 
unprofitiWe reir Mr C F Eckatt of i whch points piper is sht after fist or six week* 
Hiwiiiifl sugar canipan> therefore began d irmg which time the cane does not suffer 
experiments looking to weed-control altho the loss hardv weeds are exterminated 


kVeed* between the nne 
rows could ^ controlled br 
sprajmg after which followed 
1 demonslTitioo thit the weeds 
could be smothered by strips 
of piper i«phiil impregnited 
to withstand w cither ind 
handling 

Knowing tbit cinc shoots 
ire tiglith rolled up '•h irp- 

C mted ind spear like Mr 
kart conteiied the idea of 
using paper oxer the enne rows 
being careful to hiiethe paper 
of the proper construction to 
hold the we^s beneath while 
the cine bi gentle pre««ore 
could puncture the coicring 
t-onwdenWe acreigcs hice bero 
under expenment ind sevml 
interesting dcielopments haic 
taken plice 

The paper in yird widths 
IS placed oicf the rows and 
kept there b\ bamboo ^xg-- 
stone* and field litter As the 
cane shoots come up those 
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Ikiiettli t! i )M}Kr inoi'<Hir». j*- muM-nnl 
incl the tciiiptmturf I** from "i® to PnlirtnlKit 
warmer thin nboNC it ‘•o that umkr mkIi 
bum A eomlittons tbe civne Rriw^th is }vb«on« iU\ 
rapid while at the same time all wcetlsteiU 
t;erniii ate The we-ed*- sprma: I'P blmthiel in 
the dark enh to smother since their soft tons 
1 ro i le II) means for hre ikinj; through tne 
) ij T U\ the time the piper must Ik sUt tlw. 
len. Is ire no more imd ns the piper ills 
i tegrates tlie cane is so fir aihaneeil ns to 
eommand the situation 

This methol effeats n liborsi\mg offroni 
>0 per cent to '0 per cent iiu\ nn itwrease 
of some ten tons of eant {kt acre «|m\nknl lo 
more tl an n ton of raw «ugar 

There ts a sts.ond chapter to this store 
iff rding an unusual example of wnste«tihz,i 
tion The pajKT rctimreel in rotN nnikhing as 
the n e of paper on eanc rows is calk I InU 
to be brought long ehstances while a fibrous 
mterial harass or the eaiie from whieh the 


sugar Ins Ihcii pre-st is piodueed on the s]’ j 
in exitss of lucl requirements To m ike i snitan c 
]n|Kr Irom this b ignsse pre*scntcd a 

f iTohleni 1 »r while mans good pn^KTs liw 
Kxn til nit Irom tins r iw iiiaten i1 none na 

had the charactinsties nciiured f ir this speKioi 

list 

Tilt i»rohlttn has been solscil h\ an tmeriesa 
clvcniKal rescarvh tompnns and e iniU is being 
tiveUil tn tht Mnwninn plantation wliteh no" 
supplies tilt paper txattl> suited to tw 
rtquireuicnts from tht hagnsst This is 
plishcd ssith n s-iiing exceethag 0 jicr «n‘ 
of the cost of tilt p tper prt\ lousU u'^al 

Sumnictiup tht iichiticnunt is the utihzab'’ 
ol n sinsted mitefnl to found i ntw industry 
tilt pro iutt ofwhiih ndiiets tht tost ofgromas 
siig ir-tant uinl at tlit s imt time 
\dilitionn1 ton of raw »ng ir on tach atre of ei* 
plant iliofi in ciuestion 

—Tht LiUrnn ^ 
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To Be and To Have 

In diBcrent tliniea ind igts men li ite 
had before them t\\ o objects or uU ils — 
to he good and wise md to h iti. nuicli 
Histort does not show that in^ nation 
in am age had before it onU one of 
these ideals to the utter exclusion of 
tht other But it is equalU plain th it 
in different chmes or in different ages 
terv much greater stress has been laid on 
the owe thaw on the other H is this 
difltreiite of stress which characterises the 
differing uiilizations of the East and the 
West For it tannot be denied that no 
tountn or nation tan be said to lie without 
those w ho \ alue the riches of the spint 
aboic all earthU possessions or those 
who \iilue worldli greatness ind possess 
ions more than the treasures of the 
spirit 

PUiti Lwiog and High Thinking 
Wordsworth s phrase plain Imng and 
high thinking expresses the essence of t^e 
ideal of Indian civilisation But plain 
living is not equu alent to extreme por erty 
t state of indigence in -which no thinking 


i> possible tXLXjit i'' to wliit i min 
eat IS not gtntnilK tompatible with hi^h 
thinking Tins is \er\ well illiistr ited hi 
tilt following p ir igr iph t ikcn Ironi the 
Indnn ll/tnesi — 

There IS httle thinking ol am 1 mil po*>sibk t > 
Iho e who art half stantd va\e thoughts of t** 

K lnsital thoughts ol something to sati f' 
iinver and hii«tain their strength Jot mal «t 
pro/essional men and great intelletiual ofmanj 
walks n life confessed that while staiamg >*' 
Gerwiaw war prisons their whole thovigltnno 
lomerbation from morning to mgbt ^ 
something to eat If ion would get men t 
think, of the eternal and bpintual things 'O" 

must ''ee to it that they are rebel ed of the dire 

necessiti of thinking tontinualh of tempora 
things Retentb » preacher m i lainme area 
was greeted b) his aud cnee with the statement 
that thej v. anted nothing but food 

III India there ire millions of men who 

hate not got to go to German w ir prison*’ 
to realise what it is to think and talk from 
mormng to night of onK something to eat 
With them the process is lifelong In order 
therefore that we may be able to make 
the ideal of plain Imng and high thinking a 
reality the material condition of thecountry 
must le j,reatl\ iniproied But while 



NOTE*; 


5 mcTit. V,c should never allow ourselves to 
, f»K« that matmal projjat,, „ ° 

tL“t "> 

nave such food, cluthin* and boustn»r 

lead a hcalthv and momi hfe and such 
means and leisure as w ould ennWe him to 

India'i Poverty 

zr- 

hehcvin;? that India is poor \\c shall 
f|«ote tvv o such recent testimonies 

General Sir 0 Moore Creagh s recentiv 
published work entitled Indmn 9 ti/</,es ,s 
not a pro Indian hook Such a lM>ok 

contains the following parnffrapli rclatmr 
to the povertv of the Indian people - ^ 

It i« idk lo talk of etlucation 

han^ f/''/* ^r'"^ ‘''•'•Ppe^e" ‘>erore ihc 

aml Tl . “’e ‘‘shU'-th lianRer 

ins ho , " ^‘’"'■"enecs There ?rv 

full meal, nncl they woul.l .he dro„s m n btfl 
<Ii^« ‘■'•"I’ The peasant 

rfigs.sousand reaps the ram falls nn.ltbVcrops 

lard W hToV’''" ""P" '^"‘1 

government or a Rreai landlord 


r„r tittstreasSn, ';;h™ 

•'■o 

l»er person is > n>cragi dail^ earning 

otit Ulf and that ihr ai,\""^ •‘"'I an anna and 

.Hrsap.tn,,abo‘t nmetv^t^"Vv'‘'i 

there are m inv neonl, i »'ckntn\ that 

o.™. tho, no" ”„ra: ■.r'"’ 

™“'* "ti'crs «i", d> 'jr 

•omneh «ea|.okno« tint tlurrar ‘ fo" 
m Jndia who pnssi,, mufj, than n.2^' 

«>n.tt s<. ihcrt must U an, ,7 vAl "'P?* 
po'vss miKh less otheruise th ' 

".net, uooll nr.i lx ,w.sl.d,l. Vf ?"'‘F 
«a.e.rt«mh vcing •irai-h, „hin ^ 
urtrel India ns beim (h„ , elnrnr 

r<.mance oi fSu,''’Lshh ‘ 
rvertv of splendor and rag^^ of naU^””'”"? 
hiMels of famine nnd ptstlltncr "'i' 

dimcullV .« that thl flUlousN uealrh 
comparatively few ore 

t«mi>arc^heVvcr"'L?earninVs”on*‘*^ 

ilicr ,Kr tapii vZ^l.h 7,",r P««P'« "nd 


rel!^: if t^;r7‘;a-; c'n^Thil'W 

lie again get* credit lor h.s food an I seed for the 
next crop from the village shop-keeper, which 
cost* him dear and he goes home to ploocb 
*ov\ and live in hopes of better times *^wbKh 
never come When after jears of tod and 
favourable crops he may have got clear of the 
village shop kc^er, the settlement officer pounce* 
on him and skins off pH profit taxing^ on 

standarti which throws him 
rnom*^*' I'snds of the village shop keeper once 

\f "••Ran of the 

Methodist Lpis opal Church Its politics 


foo.1 and totton for dotl.i’rcfust n.'l.f'*' 

inj," » 

n'.miti}} ” 4 "' 

‘"rzzzxf ;’". "" """ 

nnd mortSnt-'VMt 1- no"inn'‘i tnorMln, 

b-ljcfonlrd ptopi, orh,lr 

"f innpl. n hn 1,„ . 
of the coarsest food nerdav ' , 5 
famine relief camps or sufTermL^'’*’ '.J.'”"”” 'n 
camps all bear testimony to th^'Vi''”'^ ‘J’c 
the anna and one halffor daily or 

rupee* tiinelj ns a fortificaf inA of the 

of/amuje to' sa, nothrn? of dav 

for productive industry ^ Providing capital 
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^gnc^!t^re 'ind eclucition untif the Tit Inn 
Goreniment is mtionalised 

The Cha ee of Crops 

Those who talve interest in such tjoeslions 
know that as far ns that is practical Ic 
influence and pressure arehroughttoliearon 
peasants and farmers to grow more of crops 
which are required for the adxantage of 
exploiters and foreign tomitnes than those 
which India requires forJ er own a hantage 
and nse This can be remedied onij by the 
possession of political power h\ Indians 
Our notes on Mobilization of Indian s 
Agricultural Resources pp 641643 \I R 
for December 1918 and pp 94-9 > 1/ R for 
Jannnrv 1919 mav lie re read to clearU 
understand w hat w c mean 

Areas under Cultivation 
The figures supplied bj the Director of 
Statistics showing the total area area 
cultivated and uncultirated area under 
irngation area under different crops ttc 
in British India in the agncnUnrnl rear 
191718 gi\e food for thought 

The total aren soivn tn the year 1017 IS was 
"Cj m Uion acres ( iclnd ng 3 r lUon acre* 
crop^ more than once) the same ns m lOtC- 
1? Th s total area may be class fie i under the 
tw o laa ft heada foolcroppa (Sldmlloo acres) 
and non food crops (40 mil on acres) Of tie 
fooil-cropa the area u ler wheat ncrca<e I bi 
nearly one and a 1 alf m 11 on acres n JJl 18 
that under gram bv one m il on nm® and that 
under barley by hnlf a m 11 on acres The 
decreases are ma nlr under bnyra ('’H mil on 
acres) jnwaf (1^ m )1 od acres) nee lonc-ll rd 
null on ticfesl and other focul gra ns(oue m U on 
acres) Imotig the non food crops the ma n 
nereases arc unler cotton (Itimllon acre*) 

I nseed (V* m i\ on acres) and rape and m start 
(one>th rd m II on acres) wh le the area under 
sesamnm decreased bv abode t»o-thrt mil on 
acres ond prounlnnt br ono-thirt ml) oa acres 
The total area irr gnted decreased by 3 n Qon 
acres as compared witU that of 191C-17 As 
compared with thepre- arjear the arenniider 
food crops at the end of the last a"r>cullural 
year June 1918 > as 8 per cent more than to the 
pre-war year on ng to the increase o/» nccoont 
of nardfmnads for wheat and gram Iniegart 
to nondbod crops the increase in the same 
period was per cent ch edy on account of 
the demand for o heeds tad go a d fodder 
crops The per cap ta ocrcnire of fore™ 
conntnes is also of interest The figures tor 
the Cn ted States of America Canada the 
Lmted Kingdom Prance and Germany before 
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tie War were as follows In ted States of 
Imenca 2 5)7 Canada o 9S Un ted K ngdoi i 

0 39 France 1 -19 Germany 0 94 The figures 
forlndia before and at the end of tie War were 

1 02 and 1 10 respectii eh 

Every countn should m the first place 
produce what it requires for its own con 
sumption and then produce if possible 
what other countries require for their con 
sumption And out of what a countn 
produces onli the surplus after resen ing 
its estimated consumption should 1 e 
fillowed to be exported But in India 
both the production of particular 1 inds of 
crops and their export are controlled avith 
greater regard for tbe requirements of 
foreigners than is just and humane tbe 
consequences being scnrciti famine mal 
mitntion widespread disease and igno 
ranee Onij self rule can remedy these ei ils 

One of the economic causes of ourinabi 
ItytofceepiD the countn a sufficiency of 
the food w c produce is pur w not of monej 
Foreign manufacturing jieoples hare more 
money and can pay higher prices for food 
grams than we can Unless therefore we 
develop manufacturing industnes we shall 
never nave enough food though we mav 
produce enough But mamifactiiringin 
diistnescan in the orcninstances of India 
be (lea eloped on an aleqvnte scale only if 
we I aae self rule 

The Question of Export 

In normal times and in abnormal times 
too like the present of high prices and of 
famines food is allowed to be exported out 
of India mffiout attention being patd to 
what fnifians think ofladias requirements 
It is pretended or believed that we do not 
even understand whether we are hungry 
or how hungry we are —and of course we 
do not understand how the export and 
import of food should be controlled' A 
recent letter contributed to the Bengalee 
by an official incidcntaUv placed the public 
foe the first time in possession of the 
information that Great Bntaiti bad 
undertaken to supply Sweden vnth large 
quantities of Indian wheat ' Tins not the 
Mar fought for making the world {mmas 
India Egypt etc ’)scde fordemocnev and 
wasnottbisundertaking givenwithout the 
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kno^^ ledge and consent of the producing 
country , in right democratic sU le ’ 

The remedi lies m self rule 

Production of articles other than food 
In addition to food, India should pro- 
duce also her clothing, and all other things 
■nhich are necessarj for leading healthv, 
beautiful and enlightened Uces No donbt, 
no country can produce Cl en thing which 
its inhahitnnts maa require , hut India is «u> 
large a country and possesses such a 
large \anctj of climates, fauna, flora and 
phj sical features that it is possible for us 
to produce almost eierytlimg we require 
Arid our pcoductwe acti\it\ should ha\e 
this wade range not onlj to remoi e our 
po\ ert) , not onl} to add to our wealth, 
but m order also that we mai be better 
and more perfect men b^ dei eloping all 
our capacities and m order that we may 
acquire and keep up that feeling of self- 
respect which economic independence and 
interdependence on-equal terms w ith 6ther 
countries can produce 

lYithout manufactunng industries wc 
cannot even conserre our stocli of food 
So long aswealthj manufactunngcountnes 
can paj higher prices for the food we 
produce than we can pay and so long as 
we are obliged to sell part of our food 
stock for the moneyw herewith to purchase 
foreign cloth and other necessaries, the 
food we produce must in great part find 
its way to foreign countries, leaving us 
hungrj These considerations prdae that 
wc can not do withont the Swadeshi 
movement 

Flourishing manufactunng industnespre 
suppose technical and industrial education, 
control over customs duties, tariffs, railway 
freight, &c , state encouragement, banking 
facilities, and organisation of capital 
Most or all of these conditions depend for 
their fulfilment on the possession of self 
government 

' Mysore Iron Scheme 

l\enrc glad to Icam that the work in 
connection with the Mv sore iron scheme 
IS being pushed through at Benkipur The 
Rites for the location of tlie workmen’s 
quarters, offices, factories, etc, have been 


selected under the guidance of Air Pena, 
the American expert An informal confer 
cnee of the Aiming Engineer, the specim 
officer of the Iron scheme, 'the Conservator 
of Forests in Mvsore, and the District 
Forest Officers of FCadiir and Shimoga and 
one or two others, is noy threshing out at 
Bangalore the problem of the fuel suppl} 
vetjwvced for the works This problem ol 
the fuel supplv will be understood from 
what appealed in our last December 
number, p G-tl There vv c gav e an extract 
w Inch said that an interesting expenmeat 
was being tried m Aljsore, and that the 
government of that progressive state ha” 
decided to erect a charcoal blast furiva'^ 
and appointed Mr Perm as their consult- 
ing engineer It w as further stated 

* He has placed orders for the equipment i” 
America and the undertaking is to be construct 
cd and inamged by the Tata Iron and Ste^ 
Company It is proposed to fell and transport 
timber mom the vast forests of Kadnr aU” 
Shimoga, and convert it into charcoal at 
Benkiptir Iron ore will be mined nt a distance o* 
Iwentv fiiemiles and a high grade charcoal 

[ •roduced It is also intended that acetate 0‘ 
»me, alcohol and other b> products be extracted 
Calcium carbide may also be manufactured, w it*i 
the breere or such portions of the charcoal ds 
cannot be used m the furnaces " 

There will thus be considerable wood 
distillation industries 

The M) sore Durbar ha» provided mof^ 
than Rs 21,00,000 for this scheme dunUg^ 
the current v ear 

Industries in Gwalior 

The Leader publishes an article onTncbis- 
tnal Gwalior,’ which is a memoir on the 
economic position of the Gw alior State and 
a descnption of the pnncipal jndustncs 
earned on there, prepared by the inspector 
general of comiJierce and industry under 
commands of His H:0iness __ 

During the short period that the mdustrj niU^ 
commerce department has been in existence 
efforts have been made to prove the commercim 
possibilities of the dry distillation of wood, 
thymol manufacture extraction of turpentine 
and resm nnd commercial utilization of indige- 
nous dmgs To the credit of the department w® 
have as many as in factories, althougti, in the 
beginning strenuous efforts were needed,-— ‘ycara 
ofhard labour to quote the official m charge — 10 
poimlanze ginning factories, presses and cotton 
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AilU TIsfc success of the Gv^nhor woihshops 
and leather fnctorj is a ricord of perse\enng 
Mofi cirried on unmindful of espense with the 
sole object of cstabhshiag an ‘example imiusto' 
iUGwahor \\oihmen were impwricd from Agra 
and Ciumpore and pud big advances^ and 
«\stcniatic training of the local pcojlc was 
undertaken with tnt result tint tlie^ ha>c now 
nearly one thousand workmen all of the State 
workingin all brancherof saddlerj harness and 
boot making The arerage annual profit of the 
concern IS represented bj half a lakh of rupees 
tsyet no STStematic efforts seem to hate been 
made in starting on anr large «eale the iron 
and steel industry winch fs the coming industra 
of India Gawliorhad atone time iron found 
Ties capable of tnrnmg out wonderful workslike 
the 2-i feet long gun which can nov\ be seen in 
the Jai \ lias lalaee Thisgun »s described as a 
magnificent piece of welded metal made in lCf>2 
and was useil m the reductron ottheGwalior 
fort by the Ataratlias under theif Scindia leaders 
and IS calleil Falesh hashkar The rocks of the 
kindhyan senes contain iron m the form of 
hematite and magnetite V State with the re 
sources of Gwalior ought to be able to lead the 
war eienfor tbe Tatas at Jamshedpur 

Other activities liaie also lieea sum 
mansed . 

It IS a credit to the industrial actinties of 
Gw*nnor, such as thei are tint when dunng tie 
war the call came from the pionitions depart 
ment foe bolte nuts and ructs tlic Gwalior 
workshop undertook their inannfaclnre draught 
poles telescopic stands and other articles were 
also executed ■Large snppl es of pack mutes 
saddlery, harness ooots and shoes and other 
leather goods were supplied bj the katlier 
factory The chemical laboratorr in Gw si or 
startra to analyse, and classify the raw and 
manufactured products of the State is doing 
splendid work larmg the groundwork for new 
ctiemical manufactures The results so far 
attained fully justifj the keen foresight and 
affectionate ‘regard for the wellbeing' of the 
subjects by his Highness who renhzed the 
potential greatness and saluc of chemical and 
technical research for the grow th of industries 
Two research scholarships hale been sanctioned 
by the Darbar for the investigation of indigenous 
drugs The statistical department which is a 
useful handmaid to the industrial department 
IS rapidly nsiog in efficiency I ore<t industries 
which nil offer India have obtained a great 
impetus during the war and ns a result of the 
actiiities of the munitions department haie 
come in for particular attention Turpentine on 
a commercial scale could be made os also lac, 
tnnui extracts rubber, nloe silkivonB rearing 
rosa oil these and other industries await the 

•enous handling of the Government SyliKuItttce. 

in itself is n vast snbject nfid the Gwahor 
fatnte IS abont to associate a forest economist 


withtbcconscnatorof forests Reclamation of 
lamd ravines brought into existence by the 
destructire inroads of niers is seriously taken 
III hand t*ie areas coi cred by rai ines constitute 
excellent agricultural 1 mils Raw materials for 
the tuanafuturc of cement occur m \ar5oiis parts 
oftiieStatc nnd now that the war is oier, the 
Suite 111 gbt t ike up tbe work 

Aid to sill ill industries .ilso 

Korea’s Declaratioo of Independence 
Korea catue under the joke of Japan 
ten tears ago tier since that tune, she 
lias lieen ruled bj the Japanese militart 
gotirnors with seteritj The dawn of 
jieoce howeter paie her a new gitam of 
justice and rou«ed her w ith the principle of 
self determination bo that, imbued with 
the new idealism of hliertj , she drafted her 
declaration of independence, of which the 
following 18 a translation 


\\« tli« people of Korea hereby declare the 
Independence of Korea Ixfore all nations, 
nssuoiiog tliat this w ould be generally recognis^ 
br them 

\\« declare this with a united voice of twenty 
million people in the name of justice ana 
humanity lie ore no mean people hating the 
long li'toTy of a riistinrt oniJ selfgoiennng 
nation through the loutu ufforty threecentuncs 
li i» rt most solemn duty of its toseeun. the nght 
olfree and lerjietuil ifrielouiiient of our own 
national cliaractir aiwl ability (idapting our* 
selies to the prmripks of the rctonstmetion of 
the world 

Jtisncarh ten tears smeewe were for the 
first time itt owe hiatorv put under the yoke of 
another nation oiul made a vntim of the cursed 
militanstK. imperialism of the w orld Since then, 
bow much our spiritual deielopment has been 
hampered our national d gnity injured, and 
hovr many opportunities have been lost to make 
o contribution to the cii il sation of the w orld 

Oh fellow citixeas ' The most urgent and 
the greatest duty for us is to secure our national 
independence in order to wipe off the injuries to 
get ml of the present sufferings torenioie the 
future thrcateiiinge to stir up the national spirit 
and vitality so long suppressed under the unjust 
regime of japan and to leave oiir children en 
eternal fcoedotn and perifect happiness instead of 
a bitter and shamcfil inhentance He shall fight 
to the last drop ofo ir blood in the great cause 


What the Koreans next proceed to say 
shows that thev were not m a revengefni 
mood when they made their declaration of 
independence 
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guicaiitee the independence of Korea \ot do of suoli t man on the nrenent condition of 
Mc complain of her for ending otir hmln colom (],£ U„„crvit\ mult II IfC grent 

and treatm?iisnssla\es Because it is itnnccfS^n ,, . . _ *i.«* ♦Imitah 

fornstoBndfnuIt.raothem hut m oumelie; WORM H ■^ttlkcs 

^\edonot mean to taltc such tiieTiHrca ns to tlic items (Iwclt upon bt linbu i{nag\'a^ii 
a\enge our«cUes upon Japan \\1 a\c desire to D'xs ttm\ ‘ Insulc \ic\\ ’ i\rc uot the same 


do IS to right \\rong9 done to us not b> the 
Japanese nation bntbj the fe%\ of her statesmen 
n ho were lei bj the old nggressue polK\ 

The resvtUs of the nuncsation 

of Korea arc thus destnbecl — 

*^0 the actual outcome of the annexation 


m c\cr\ detntl, the impression produced 
In the articles of the tno atnters ts 
subsUtntmllt the same 

BnhuBhigwan Das first of nil protes 
tlmt ‘nil is not right with the Benares 
Hindu Unit crsitj ’ Indeed he goes so far 


which was made m miO witliovit free con>=cntof .. Ti * 1 . o- rf>fifr>rnit\ 

the peoples concerned ' \ bitter and unreconev nstosa^thlt it IS not am C* -1. --,1 
leable animositj 15 growing deeper and dceiKr philanthropists rerjtlinng onK c|UiCt a 
between these two peoples though it has been steady work hut sodden with intrigues 
^wdn>ar».u.b.o^.ranyAi.d 9^(\tvaranff rmsnJ an^ p’trtK nohiics' 

onb by heap pressure and with xenes of stativ Thoxewhonre in his omilion, rcsponsi 
tics most of which have nothing to dowttli our ,, - \ ^ . r L„ hp. 

concerns It is clear to see that the two nations We for this state of things ha\c n t, 
must and ought to enter mto a new relation af appears to think forgotten to emplO} tue 
good frienlship so that the\ would enjoy n usual methods for prc\ eating etcn the 
pcnnmient lnppmei,s-indto-ixoid ftirlher ixrn, atUmpl at reform As he IlhinlM’”'’ 
on both SI Ks JMorcoier in \ cw of mamlamm,^ * i v j 

the peace of the I ar Last the mdcpcndcnec of Imicril il woul 1 !< iihiiost truer to «ai that 

therclnslimi a con«pirac> of silence m the 
1 ress ns rcganls tlic affair# of the B II U I 
coiill not get some letters signed bj me in (*”1 
published m thft.U P injatiiiari 1918 and hat! 
to#cnd them to other proiincc# whdre thej were 
published bi the Imritn liat'ir Patnka ^e|v 


Korea is not AMthout a deep bgnifcancc Itis 
not onlj because tl e iinjustb subdued twenU 
miUioii people of Korea luav prove a source 
incessant alarm 1 it anv longer occupation of 
Korea bv Japan islikcl) to i revoke more suspi 


susp, 
of th« 


cion and fear against Japan in the imnd ....... - 

four h indeed million pcapK of China whereas InJi'i and the liombnx Chronicle ApparentK 
the trwe fnendU relation between the iveoplcs « there was m tlie U* 1’ a strong notion that anj 
the bans upon wl th any eternal |Ka«.coft)te criticism of tlie B II U is -.edition and 
East will possiblj be cstabl sh^ Could atjv disloialt> and that nobodv can wish well to 
international peace be expected without the the B II U tin1e«s he vvhole*heartcdlv praises 
iirrl« I Inrmmu nf the eastern nations ’ ,ts existing management Things nni«t have 

becoivve \et> bad indeed when even the Prexs <jf 


periett liarmoiij of the eastern nations ’ 

Baku Bhagwan Das on The Hindu 
University 

Babu Bhagvv an Das M A , of Sev 1 
sbrazn Bcxiare^ pubJi5ljed tii o artic)es 
on the Hindu Universitj m \cu 


the U P thinks fit to gne spnee to even 
aiionjinous criticisms of tint management 

Among the root causes of the mibchtef 
fie gives the first place to Mr Afalavo^ff 
manner of doing things — or, more correct 


intwtionaUj standing in the wav of 
others doing them 

It stands to reason and even to common 
sense that a residential University shomd 


Jujs 7th and 8th from which we quote p„ct. 

bclou He IS a gentleman of high coltuce ^allj though he does not sat or suggest 
With as prolound a knowledge ol banskrjt . . .9 . . „i* 

philosoph j as of mo lem thought and learn 
ing — an accomplished w nter a deep thin 
ker and a sane judge of men and mannetss 

A gentleman of mfependent means nod a Tte a » 

student by taste and temperament he loijg residential University in the ranking m 
served the Hindu Universitv in its chrjsafis earliest feeble mfanev liable to nmnv infantile 
stage of the old Central Hindu College aud t*9«bles But the B H U has dispensed with 
has been elected to several of the aradem,c every such thing so far ThefiretVic.^ 

Ar.A \ J p .1 Chancellor lived a hundred miles nwar ine 

administrative bodies of the second fifteen hundred He gave clear and fair 

twnclu Univ ersity .since its foundation jn warnng before election that he could not give 
i-016 He has also been twice chosen ns ^•'^re than a part of the year to Benares and 
Houorarv Universitv Professor He li ^ ® better than his prom se But he faded 

no axe ol bis own to Tirind The nn * ake any impres-: on upon the root raixchief 

VO gtmu me op n^n been i«e even the time tl at he did give 
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jvas not cnougti and Kfgelj because Tandit 
M M MaHvija could not time his sisitsto 
IVrmres concurrentljrmlh tlie \Ke-Chanienor, 
and conld not develop another ami even more 
necessary kind of concurrence le of Mews and 
of mutual trust between hnusetf and the latter 
Is Inside tiew’ has pointed out with facts 
and figures the present Pro 1 ice-Chancellor 
Pandit M M Malaiija himself isabletogwe 
very little time to penares He •seldom etceeil* 
seldom even woiks up to the traditional pilgnm s 
hunt of three nights at a place , in hisaidts 
and these take place at intenals of weeks And 
now that he is the Actoig \ ice Chancellor nl«o 
since the resignation of bir SiinswamvAirnr 
the con<^«jnences to the work are so nroeh the 
more perpleeing for he is not stationary e»en 
at Allahabad, hw home (so that work count go 
to him if lie could not come to the work) butts 
ubiquitous— all o\er India No blame to hmi 
at all— on the contrary he is bearing an Atlas 
burden on his shoulders— but all the blame to 
our luckless and tno«t miserable Motherland 
which cannot pwluce another being at to Is. 
trusted b\ hint to rcalli share iiid Ighun Ins 
imghtv labours’ 

Out of the lack ofa rest lential head then alt 
the other mischiefs arise 

As rvi;ftr(]s the imagination aod tlie 
tilttna# of Itr Malavijti, Balm Bhagwan 
IMsttntes — 

Our guiding spirit our pre«i Img deiti or at 
least gtniua the soul of the w hole concern and 
Its master as its solitary breadwinner and holder 
of the purse^stnngs hasan e*cee<tmgly neh and 
Yiiul imagination which pounces and fa«tena 
ujion a new idea almost eiery day and raiHtlx 
vltatiops It into a glorious structure of 8un«et 
clouds but then his ardour eooH and the iden 
sliianVs tuch into its inherent dimmotiteness 
and IS put a«ile It is, no doubt this rrr> 
viiacity of loingination whivh haa inArctnl the 
country with the idea of the Hindu bnirersrty 
and made its foundation po«<iMc Hut 
esceas of it now is fVj,, hindiance %\hat i* 
wanted now «« steady continuous «ober plodding 
on a Irvel, tuucli below that of tt» bnghi 
imagination let ns grant readilj and <incercli 
but eqnallr indispensable in the total scheme 
of the universe If the irwste faunder of the 
business would onli rsalise Ins IiniitatiOD aa 
Well as his capacities iliitingnish between 
what or rather how much be can do (ns indeed 
no other can at the moment) and what he 
catinot do though he in«t«tsondo ngicTss tithera 
realise painfullr, though few rctitnre to espress 
their minds franklv to him) then the R. i{ k 
wonld progress better and more quickir 

Bnbu Ilhagwan Das gives direct 
etidence that Dr Gnnganatli jha's tcatgim 
twm of the oiemliershUi of the aanons 
tmier'iti Iodic wa« not due to dift 


crcnces atith Sir Sit asw amj Aiyar, ashas 
been asserted bt some apologists of tJie 
present regime ‘The statement is whollj 
wrong, fls 1 A/iou firsthand , it v.ns due 
to tie general condition of affairs tthu-h 
made it impossible for him to be of anj use 
and for which MalaMrajPs absence from 
the scene of ii ork combined w itli his dis 
inc/inatioR to kt aiij thing at all important 
be done in A/*, absence is the main cause ” 
The following passage from his articles 
giies one the impression tint the tanous 
unitereitt bodies hate made the Unitcrsitt 
a sort of talking machine hall 


At present mant arc the meetmgs of mam 
of the 15 M U bodieswhich after three or four 
honrs of ■ndust'ious talking stmplj endinpnst 
ponements of most sometimes nil of the agenda 
Items- Things arc half-discussed and dropped 
aod taken up abaiu and dropped again indefi 
nitetr The shirking of one full ana conclusiic 
discussion in ihe bepnning enlnilsn jierpetiialli 
reiiirrent waste o( tune afteniaros bee the 
minute books uid the tvIA of nalkcs ofniettints 
and agenda paper* 

An illustration is gi\ eii from the mcettag 
of the Esscnlne Council oq the SSnd June, 
wliiclt was adjourned after an “addled 
*©S meeting on the 14th 


tfter tAree Aours— from 3pm (o A p in and 
more— of preliminary talking part of it relating 
to a matter not on the ngendaat all itwas 
dnidial that as copies of the budget had been 
placed tn the members hands at that meetia" 
Itself and ns time allowed for preiious conning 
overt— itopwaredthata week, was required by 
the rules — ) the w hole thing w as postponeil to 
the I2lh Jalv So it goes on An important 
question of prinaple whose eontioneJ mis 
management is hkelr to aggravate thecomip. 
tion of spirit from whah the U If U is suffering 
IS being shirked in this fashion And traienutg 
expenseswre pawl to outside menibers nttendin® 
these mcetmsjs Oneconrt meeting iscstimated 
to cost about three tfaouvand nipees and a 
Coanril ora facuitv meeting may cost hnn<jred< 
Legal quibbles hair-splittmgs of words, catch 
phrases inventeil hr men engaged in executiie 
office or forensic Law or party poIitKs to suit 
their own special purposes are often heard at 
meetinp, of the administrative bodies of this 
eihfeatfonalmstitutioR wherethe wholeatmns 

i^re siwuld be that of the patriarchal joint 
faraili the guru kola the Teachers family home 
At « recent court meeting a member pomted 
out . with refr^« to an objection ra^ by 
Another, that the latter s rtmedv lav in n *t,.> 
m the law -courts 


Miint of space forbi.U tis to gi\e more 
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estr'icts from Prof BhQg\\ an Das s 
exposition of tlie situation We shall 
onh quote some of Ins paragraph headings 
to indicate his diagnosis of the case — 

Ilapl nzard our pnn i le and Drift our pol ca 

Our lack of proper lie cl a 1 1 heart 

Our Ignorance of ^ hat ai e a\ ant to do 

Our safe policv of non-committal 

Our keq^ ng tl e public out 

Our u ish to repress cnt cisni 

Much talk and 1 ttle v.otk 

Our naste of public raonei, 

Our slighting of the miss onar\ spirit 
Our Red tap sm 

Our insistence on blind faith and caste 

nepotism 

Our pennj \i ise and pound fool sh finance. 

Our M orst symptom— tl e unrighteous spirit 
Manipulation of procedure at mil 
Our own ImpreasioQs« 

We hate no firsthand knowledge of the 
affairs of .the Benares Hindu Um\ersiU 
And it IS not possible for us to constitute 
ourseh es into a committee or commission 
of enqmrj At the same tune it is also wot 
possible for us to dismiss as unreliable 
the statements of men who hate been 
long known as honourable and truth 
Ion ing We can jud^e of the state of things 
it the Benares Unuersit) onlv from what 
li IS appeared in the Pre^s from w hat 
lias been brought to our notice and from 
the results of our inquiry on the few <le 
finite and specific points mentioned below 
(n) llaiethe morning periods of -work 
nt the C H C been inianabU of 40 
minutes each and the daj periods of 48 
minutes each or were thei on somedais 
changed to 4o minutes or an\ other 
duration ’ 

{b) Was the starting point of the 
College work clniiged during the last Near 
only from «icason to season and not from 
time to time as detailed by Inside view ^ 
Wfis the starting point Ranged oftener 
than seasonal changes w ould necessitate ’ 

(c) Was sufficiently early notice gn cn 
to e> en member of the teaching staff of the 
changes in the starting point ’ 

(d) Ihd any mcmlier of the staff com 
plain of the conditions of his w orh under 
the shift sy stem ’ 

These were questions the answers to 

I tch w ould not Ijc nffecteil b\ personal 

pi itioii Kt lusc tlic«-t would Ixintrt state 


meats of fact We have no desire to eflter 
into details, nor to quote m full the replies 
we ha\e receii ed Suffice it to say that on 
these points the replies confirm the stat^ 
inentsof Inside \iew On other matters 
\\c leaie the reader to decide for himself 

The Modern heMe^\ was, a\e beheie tte 
first among Indian journals to desenbe anu 
advocate the Gary plan of teaching two 
sets of students by shifts But our support 
of the plan was conditional We laid 
down the condition that neitlier the st^ 
nor the students were to be oierwork 
ed or inconvenienced m any wav ' ® 
have eiidence toshow that some professor 
realli were incom enienced by the shut 
SNStem as adopted bi the Hindu bniier 
siti W e ha\ e e> idence also to show that 
science students have been placed at a di' 

advantage by it The reasons can be guessed 

from v\ hat Prof N C Nag has ntten JJi 
his letter to the Searchlight — 

Oftentimes Chemistn students have to ca^ 
on an espenment from one day to ®o®toer an 
they have to leave their apparatus etc 0 % tnea 
table The coming in of a new batch of studenw 
m the r place is not po«s ble m the practical cla*'^ 
There must be separate actommodation for tne 
Silence sti dents m the practical class 

We have indeijendent eiidence to show 
that on account of the lack of this separate 
accommodation for each science student 
unfinished espenments have had to b* 
started anew This is a real disadi antagr 
A piece of vv rating becomes interesting 
writer throws some personal feeling into it 
W e liav e tried to w nte on the affairs of the 
Hindu Univ ersity m as cold and therefo*^ 
uninteresting a manner as we can Tor wc 
regret to observe that party feelings and 
prejudices generally divide tho'se who have 
or hav e had any thing to do vv »th this Unt 
versitv though we presume there must be 
some who have been able to keep wp ’• 
neutral judici il attitude For tins reason 
vve wish to a\ Old even the appearance of 
belonging to anv party 

In a new institution which is also a 
new experiment some degree of slowness 
of progress is inevitable — it may even be 
desirable We cannot say whether the 
slowTiecs of the Hindu Unfvcrsitv has w 
cceded this limit 
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Some appointments %\e understand 
could not be made because for one thing 
the gentlemen \\ hose ser\ ices Mere desired 
demanded lerv much higher salanes than 
the salaries attached to the posts Mhieh 
they now hold It mav seem umaoidaMe 
hut it seems to us th it the excessive sain 
nts paid to foreign oOiccrs have made the 
demands of our own men higher thanthev 
ought to be in a poor country like India 

ideals and their concrete realisation 
cannot there is no liarm m lieanng in 
mind ahvflis be made to keep pace wiih 
each other The Peace Treaty falls far 
short of the I leahsm of so great n man as 
President Wilson 

A great reconciler n hi^h minded broad 
hearted peace-maker is require*! The 
Hindu Unnersitv is an all Indin institu 
tion It has brought together manv and 
niai m future vears b mg together manv 
more workers with difFercnt upbnnging 
find differing Unirersitj and prov moal tra 
ditions nnd predilections Som- on"* ther^ 
must be nt the head of the University who 
while utilising to the full the broadening 
effect of the good that there must be in 
those different traditions Kc would be 
Able to nse superior to their narrowing 
and dwarfing influence 

A Noble Gift to tbe Indian Womea's 
University 

Mr \ R Lnnde Suli-A^sistant Surgeon 
onginallvof Nagpur die*! two vears ago 
nt Jmja, Lgan*la Fast Africa afterservang 
the Government there for about fifteen 
jears Ilispovertv compelled him to take 
to metlicnl studies without completing his 
secondnn education llis propertv in 
Africa and India amounts to nearJv Ks 
C3000 lie exo-utctl n will 5 davslicfore 
his death setting aside a large portion of 
his estate for educational and chantnbte in 
stitutions Vc^rding to thelaw ofbganda 
how-cver, no immovable propertv can be 
assigned to chantaWe purposes unless the 
will IS made one rear bdore death awl 
dcpositevl in 'onie place provavletl b\ law 
for safe custodv wathin smnonths of tbe 
execution If the two wilows and the 
mother of He I ande had not given their 
consent the will wool I have been inopeia 


tne The) have however nobly comefor 
ward to accept tjie terms of the will and 
havecxecuteo a release deed relinquishing 
all their rights ov er and above what has 
1«en left to them in the will The Trustees 
of the Indian Women s Universitv are Dr 
1 nnde & Tnistees m India The African 
Trustees were required to send all the 
proceeds ol the Estate there to the Indian 
Trustees and Rs J9001) have lieen received 
from them Indian dues have vet to lie 
recovered \bont Rs 8000 ore to be given 
to lour different institutions and after giv 
mg to the vv idow s and the mother w hat 
IS left to them theWomens Universit) is 
bkelv to get Rs 15000 now and about 
R> loOOO later on This last sum is to lie 
nivestc*! and the allowance of Rs 30 a 
month to each ofhis widows is to be given 
out of the interest thereon 

The Indian Women s Universitv is de^ 
Iv thankful to the late Dr k^inde and the 
noble ladi*s for the jen liberal help thev 
have given to this movemcDt 
Hmgne Budnik D ^ kane, 

Poona Citv Organiser Indian Women s 
Universitv 

The Press AtsociaUoa of India 
* The Press Association of India has sent 
the followang cable to the Prune Minister 
the Cretan of State for India and Lord 
Smha Under Secrctan ofStatefor India —• 
The Press Association of India begs 
to invite attention to the repression of the 
Indian 1‘rcss under the Press Act 1910 
resulting in the suppression of legitimate 
expression of Indian opinion and creating 
a great nlnnti m the public mind The Act 
Since Its enactment has penalised over 350 
presses and 300 newspapers demandeil 
«ecuntiC3 amounting to over £40 000 and 
prosenbed over 500 publications Owaag 
to the demand of secuntv ov er 203 pre^s 
nnd 130 new spapers have notbeen started 
Since 1917 the Act has been even more 
ngorously ndmimstered Leading infinen 
tial Indian English journals like the 
Amnta Bazar Patnka the ‘ Bombay 
Chronicle the Hmda the * Indepen 
dent the Tribune the Ptmjalw 
and leading \emacalar papers bke the 
Basamati the Swadeshmitrau the 
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the ‘ Ilinihasi the Blmrat 
imtra ln^c been subjected to its ngourb 
Se\er'il Indian newspapers nre irbitrariK 
barred from the difTcrcnt pro\inces On 
the other hand Molcnt pro\ocnti\e 
writings in the Anglo Indmn Press ire 
entirely immune Gorcrnment refused last 
September an o]jcn inquiry into the opera 
tion of the Press Act urged Indian 
members in the ImpennI Louned I^giti 
mate cnticism on the Rowlatt Act, the 
Punjab Martial I aw and other grievances 
IS crippled b\ executuc action Influential 
journals are disappearing because of the 
existing Act and its administration^ The 
unaentilated expression of public opinion 
IS bound to dn\c discontent and unrest 
underground The extreme and iinjustifi 
able se\ent\ to winch journalists arc 
subjected is pamfullj evidenced bj the 
arbitrary deportation of Mr Horniman 
Editor The Bombaj Chronicle and Pre 
sident of this Association The Association 
presses for the repeal of the Press Act 
urgeatlv 


The Press Act Supremely Reason&ble 
The following telegram has appeared 
in the dailv papers — 


Rombaj Julj 18 
At the EspHnflIe Pol ce Court Bombav 
1 efoTc the Ch'rf Presi\etic> Magistrate Mr 
Mai adeo N Desa appeared to make a dcclarn 
tion as publider of \oing Ind a WJen 
ashed b> Mis\\orshp to depos t n sec ntr of 
Rs 1 000 ^^r Desai sabmitted the follomng 
statement I hare been ad\ sed not to 
anj security apart from at has already been 
taken from the keeper of Young Ind a as in 
the opin on of tho'se including my se¥ who are 
rcsponsTile for conducting the journal eatra 
ordinary endeaTonr has been made to keep its 
columns pure and undefiled by any sed tious or 
eien hostile taint Everj endeavour has been 
made to serve both the Government and tl e 
pablc fearlessly but aiith die regard to every 
interest I can only express my veo deep regret 
that Government has been unable to appreciate 
the sen ce that Young Ind a has rendered to it 
during cntical periods and has been so ill advised 
as to ask for any secuntv being given by the 
publ si er After read ng the statement HiS 
Worshp said n^o seenntj was taken from the 

tle”pK*s said he meant the keeper of 

The M-ig slrate _Vou s,T tl c Iceper of the 

press has depos ted Rs 1 qoo ^ 

Mr Desai — tes 


Tbc Magistrate then ordered that K« 1 
*ihoull b leposdtl subject to the prouso ot 
Section b (1) of \ct I of 11)10 J/is Worshp 
farther ordered thni it n chnnffe in tbepnetet 
; niitii C" were made J e wmUl ba\e to aepo^tn 
htrtber st m of ls J 000 


Mr Desai s truthful nnti courageous 
statement extorts ixsjiect 

The last sentence in the above cxtr'ict 
which wc have itnliciscil shows conclD'ne 
K how supremch reasonable tbc Tress 
Act ts The Magistrate sajs in advance 
that if a change in the place of pnnting 
were made * the publisher 'would hart 
to ilcjiosit a further svim of Rs 1000 
It is tnl cn for grantcil that a luct® 
change in the place of printing would 
titnkc 1 oiinsr Imhn more seditioiislv 
inclined than it aire wlv is m the opinion ot 
the Magistrate * How absurd and ludi 
crous ’ And this is Law ^ 


Indian Women's Umreriity 
A Tfvv T vcts avd Fiolrcs 

J Tins Umversitj was formaU> maugu 

rated on 3rd June 191G at the first meeting 
of its Senate in the Tergusson College at 
Poona 

2 Dr Sir R G Bhnndarl nr and Pnn 
cipal R P Parnnjpre are its Chancellor 
ami \ ice Chancellor respectively* 

'I The MahiK Pathashala (Womens 
College) and the Mahiiashram (Girls Ibg“ 
School) both of Poona, are theonlrin®^* 
tutions w Driving under the guidance of the 
Univereitj 

4 There are sixteen students m the 
college and one hundred in the school The 
staff of those institutions contains four 
M A s and 4 B A s of the Bombay Uni 
aersitj 

5 The first convocation of this Uni 
versify was held on 15th June last at 
which Mrs Barubai Shevade the firtt 
graduate of the University received her 
degree of G A (Graduate in Arts) at the 
hands of the Chancellor Dr Bhandarkar 
This ladv has joined the staff of the above- 
mentioned institutions 

6 The Senate of the University consists 
of CO Fellows who are representatives of 
SIX electorates Affiliated schools and col 
leges elect 15 patrons elect 10 members of 
Graduates Electorate elect 15, mcinbers 
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of the Lilocntecl Ladies Electorate elect 
10 members of tie Genenl Electorate 
elect 5 and the Senate co-opt'v 5 making m 
all fO Twelve Fell avvs retire every vear 
avjtomatv.n.lU aad tl eic places arc filled ap 
li\ new elections retinOo itiemlx^rs being 
eligible for rc-clectton 

7 The present ‘'emte contains G ladies 
nnd ok gentlemen \cconling to places 
2^ l>elong to Foona 11 to Bombav 2 to 
Cvyarat i to B iroda State - to Smd 1 to 
Imyab 2 to Central India 1 to Bhopal 
State 1 to Bengal 3 to Madnu. Presi 
denev 2 to Mvsore State 1 to Camatic 
and 4 to Deccan Ncconling to professions 
2 V \v ere or are profe'-'»or' of colleges 13 
Head Masters and Inspector* 8 | leaders 
s doctors an 1 7 oti cr« 

s It le n nati >nal itniveriitv HI 
2<‘— 14 


niitlinntt is centred in the 'Senate which 
IS made tip of the repnsent itnes of tie 
people Anv graduate can become a mem 
ber of the Graduates Electorate bj contn 
InitingRs 10 annualK andanv person can 
become a member of the General Electorate 
bj contributing Ks 5 annuallv The list 
ofclgible voters prepared for the election 
in last Apnl contained 2000 names nearly 
People from diflercnt parts of Indiahave 
got themselves enrolled as members 

9 Indian vernaculars are given the 
first { lace in the sdicme of studies and 
English IS made a compulsory 'etond Ian 
guage 

10 The mov ement IS supported mostly 
bv the educated middle class Thepemia 
nent fund of the bmversitv consists of 3% 
percent Government Promissory notes of 
tlie face value of Ks lloOOO Annual sub 
scnptions come to Ks 10 000 

11 \ltliough there is only one high 
school and one college w orking under the 
guidance of the Lniversitv at present it 
IS hoped that more institutions wall spring 
up later on Similarlv though Marathi 
IS the onlv vernacular which has been mode 
tl e medium of instruction it is hoi ed 
provinces with other remaeulars will take 
uptleidea Oneladv from Gwaliorpass 
CO the Entrance Esammation ofthis Uni 
versjtv tn Apnl 1918 with Hindi usher 
medium of examination Prof Karve the 
Oi^ni«er of the Indian Homen s bnirer 
sitv has evprc'sscd his readiness to exert 
hun'ielf to organise a scliool and college 
that would gire instruction through the 
medium of Hindi if no workers m Hindi 
speaking pronnees come forvv ard cither to 
start an independent Womens brtiversity 
or to found on institution to work under 
the guidance of this Unirersitv in the next 
fen vears 

Poona 14UiJul\ 1919 A Maratha 

Tl e mote tnilv independent educational 
inctitutions of the type of the Indian 
Women s Lmversitr we haye mour midst 
the more hopeful w ould our future be 

The Meeting of Lalla and Msjnun 

Laila and Kais were children of two 
d cfiaifts of wamlenng tnbes in Arabia. 
TTio were brought up together like two 
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rt'pcct^1 !(. I ijK.rN <t>ntainnl nt>oiit the 
molts thnt the Pntnj> iliil 
I ‘•Omit thit It WAS n nlcMtiit «lc» 
m order to tvtnllish thr dcfcndiiit s honn A./es 
" till Mew to show tint he h»il rnMmnble 
Pf‘, VV*’ Die 'tAtements he i iil>- 

I IK I lie sc-eonil snt».inent mndc h> thi 
' ' /rt "i cannot hi drtueil tint most who 

\ a kin«t or woumkl were innocent 1 nla 
K lilt I Knsiitn m Ins petition jwrtmcnlh ob 
s •■MS tint the Dilhi outhoritKS thcmnehrs 
for the 

n oicnt >.nfr,Krs in the rint5 ojkhuI n piiblK 
*1-^1 1 ^ Di It no Attempt wo* 

mmlf 1 I 1 c Crow n to show tint c\ cn one iinn 
‘ <1 r«oindednmonjrlhccrnwd was emits 
n ^’i' >f ’•loknce hiinvir The court sxtn* 
s ho i^V"" h-iie relied upon the foct tint those 
sere lillclwirc menilxTsof isiolentnml 
d-ingcr,,,,, mol, Tint foci ,loct not 

nor In. tl,c nrcu.cl , 1 , I„, 

rollr .t on'll, I't '.'i “T'"' ntii 

rollr tt 1 . tint tile linns ns nt nil rt-orlnl to 

ttlnror^"!'' "t"''" ">'• 

clnrgcd Ins been tilso cxntmned 

wiiicn the Accused was clnreed t its Un<iii.> 

proxSl ^ '* ucecssArx to 

f JJ) statement is hhe 

entS IrTt ’‘„“lFru“lo"' "'r"' “> 

totliembiic """ "'t™ 

forrsomg ,Mt" Sf’.',.,’'™''''"*'.' H'' 

profed f„r'fnl.r' S’?h“.‘” 

It has not been uro\c(t iw *ffhe> were 

no wasanabirffTSu^d had 

SSt s, rSV'i 

going into the f'!f *''>* "ithout 

to cause fear or alam if ‘"tended 

satisfied that the the public we are 

of these false statemeSt^ i^i*”® circnlating 

observed on this point ^ 

XYitnesses i\ere unable tn ♦ ' prosecution 
instances of such alar^, "'"y specific 

the articles m question ^ been caus^ bv 

Mr Gandhi concludes 

dents of l^aw’ KnVhr li°sh '‘"tecc- 

i^rsiiia of the fiict that 


nUholigh tlurc w is not the slightest rcn«on 
hir txpressinj, n^rct fornnxthing he hadwnttfc 
he cxprr**s:il it iti his stnlcmcnt to the lourt 
for niu tiiKonsLiiitis cxnkKiT.ationi nnd oftlf 
xer\ innicrial flit thnt the error tferror it wft* 
wns corrected 1i\ him its soon ns the ofScnl 
tomnjMTiique wtis published find thnt he pti! 1 sh 
c<I too the Cix il nnd Mihtnrx Garcttc versioi 
This sesfiis to lie n (|tiistion of mnnifcsl injustice 

Aitfithcr fact %\ Inch Miouh the nctionof 
the I’rosctiitinn tit .i verv iinfatonhk light 
h i«i Ikxii thill Htfittd lit the ^fnl2^nttn — 
The case wn* latincltcil cm Oth June timlef 
KiileJ" ofthc Indian D O K A ngninst Lnb 
Kadin Krishna itl\er he wn* oiliiinllj wnrneJ 
l»\ tin Press Advisor to the I’lintnb Govcmmcfit 
on the lOth \pri! I e some ^ 0 dnvs nAcf the 
stntciticiits were pithhshetl tn the 1‘ratnp Tin* 
HU Ills that thi tiovcnimint hnil seen the articles 
thev ohiectetl tn luforc tlu dnte of the wnminp 
nnd Ind then thought tint a simple warning 
would havi the desired efiict Ihit not content 
with whnt thiv thein«clvc« thought profier and 
Adequate then thev resortcil to prosecution iJi 
^une and h ivc tlnis ridiculed their own prcvioo* 
judgnunt ’ 


Olher Panjab Sentences 


rht sentence? p isstd on Drs Kitchlew 
nmi Satvnpal anti some other leading men 
ofAnintsar and on Messrs Dttm Clmnd 
Rnmbhaj Dutt Hnrkishtn Lnl and other 
kntlcrt of Lahore are most astounding 
The judges w ho tried these persons hid the 
same pecuh'ir notions of wlnt constitutes 
conspiricj, rebellion and war ns those 
which actuated Sir Michntl ODvvjer m 
getting Martial Law proclaimed m the 
Panjab Thev could not .apparentlv free 
their mmds from the influence of their 
surroundings, and were, therefore, mam 
^tl\ not fit to tn these cases And m 
lact such eases ought never to be tried b\ 

martial tnbunnls 


laKing the words rebellion and war m 
^ u which thev are used and 

which are found explained m nuthontative 
bnghsh lexicons vvemustsaj that it has 
not been established that there was nnj 
rebellion or war in the Panjab And suppo 
sing there were ithas not at all been estab 
hshed that le iding men like Drs Satva Pal 
and Kitchlew and ilessrs Harkishenlal, 
iJuni Umnd and Rambhaj Dutt had parti 
of rebellion and w ar 
A«at these persons took counsel to 
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gether to carrj on organisett agitation 
against the RaxvKtt At-t was intheopim 
on of the judges a cntninal eonspiracj ' 
Ifthatbeso then any kind of conference 
or meeting pm ate or public for purposes 
of deliberation or consultation for sett 
ling ani programme of constitutional 
agitation is conspirnci We ha\e read 
the Lahore judgment from the first line to 
the last but nowhere could we dtscoier 
anj proof of anj criminal conspiracy 
of which the Lahore leaders were guilti 
A conspiraei of a different kind though 
not one which the Indian Penal Code 
can take cognizance of seems indeed 
to hare been hatched m the Panjab 
a conspiracj of w htch the object it is 
presumed was that whateier estensjonof 
political rights the people of the other pro* 
winces of India might haie under the 
Reform Scheme the Panjnb must pohti 
colli rcmoin w hat it Is Nai it is probable 
that It was intended that the Panjnb 
should make progress bockwanls b\ the 
curtailment of iieoples rights Sir Michael 
ODwrerwas guilti of this con-piraci — 
M ho else w n« is not know-n 

W efx It not for the tragic consequences 
of these tnols some passages m some of 
thcjndgments would be considered btghir 
comic For instoncc in on Amntsar judg 
ment the fact that oneof the accu«ed start 
etl n 1 latform ticket agitation and wrote 
mtciinicrate letters to the roilw a\ 
nuthonties in connection therewith rs 
graiclr brought forward ns establishing 
and enhancing his guilt* Kewosmstru 
mental in stopping a cricket match Could 
rebclliousnc's go further * The opening of 
/angarfcftams or free kitchens for the poor 
during the shopkeepers strike m Lahore’' 
has been pres«ed into similar service bv the 
Lahore tnbiiml It too was an act of 
war' Put prar m what resjiect legallr 
did it differ from the Strikers Lnemplor 
ment Pnnds in the West out of which the 
unemploictl are hcljied diimj, strikes and 
Jock-outs ’ 

The I-ahore ju Iges ha\ e giren it as their 
opinion that the ol jeit of the Lahore lend 
ers was to oicrawe the Government In 
hartals S-c and thcreW I nng about the 
rcj^eal of the KowKtt \tt Now theobjevt 


of alt constitutional agitation is to bring 
pressure on the Goiemment in furtherance 
of a fegitimate public object and this pres- 
sureis justified 80 long as there is no pby 
steal force noMolence no arwedresistance 
or an% intention or suggestion thereof 
It has not been «hown that the Lahore 
leaders either mtended to use any phisical 
force or had anv connection wath anv not 
mg or other act of violence which might 
have taken place Should Gotemment 
dislike the inconvenience resulting front 
constitutional ogitation and therefore feel 
tncltned to avoid provading occasions for 
such agitation in future sucelv it must be 
an abuse of language to desenbe the object 
of constitutional agitation to be to over 
awe the Gov eniment 

It IS too late m the dav for anj tnbunal 
militan or civil to tn to make out that 
anv forniof passive resistanceftall It Satja 
or bv am other name) is cniriinaJ 
It IS and would remain legitimate and 
constitutional in spite of what Anglo Indi 
an or Dntish judges mav choose to sav* 
For PntwA justice though often the best 
IS not always the best or the onlv variety 
ofjustice The ideal and standard ofjustice 
and the ideal and standard of what is 
legitimate and constitutional are indepen 
dent of what some Bntishjudicial and exe- 
cutive officers mav think or lav 

Hartals (shopkeepers stakes) and 
everr other similar fonn of self-chosen and 
self inflicteil loss suffering and mode of 
publK mouTniiie* immemonal ngbts of 
the people which no Batishorotherinan 
made protiouncements or law s can abolish 
ordepnve of their legitimacy Surely it 
would be intolerable slaverv if we could 
not have even the Iibertv to suffer for a 
cau-e* 

Mucii IS made in the Lahore judgment 
ofthe fact that the crowds were dispersed 
bv finng on more than onediy But that 
a crowd was fired upon does not m^t«elf 
show that the men forming the crow d w ere 
violent and dangerous were in the wron" 
or constituted an unlawful assembly On 
tbe contrarv what has to be proved first 
of^lfc.that(al the crowd was violent 
and constituteil an unlawful a««emblv 
Ib> that other means had liecn tneil 
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buds £.io\\ju^ ‘iide b\ side with aficction 
and lo\e cctieth trc.i-surcd m their hearts 
Tlicj liopcd and dreamed that one da\ 
tlje\ would he united m wedlock and Inc 
onh for each other But this was not to 
be rhe\ were separated from each other 
faila was married to a weiltln person 
The disappointment of Kais was so great 
that he became m'lH—Mnjmm He thought 
onlvofLaila he spol e onh of Eaila He 
wandered into the wilderness till he Iic- 
pme a living si eleton and even wild 
r became 

iiicndh to him In the meantime, how 
ever, the husband of Laila died and she 
sought the love distracted Majnun But 
the return of Lailawnstoo late Majnun 
did not recognise her Laila spoke of her 
insatiable love for him, but Majnun des 
cnbed to her the Laila he adored-his 
belov ed Lnila ol the past Then their cv cs 
met and Majnun recognised her But this 
as only for a brief moment, mstantlv hts 
madness came bad and he rushed awav 
mto the desert, and once more thev were 
separated, to be united onlv on the other 
side of death 

The picture represents Laila speaking to 
Majnun Two of her attendants are stand 
ing behind her The camel dnv er in the 
loreground is mal mg fire 

s N^Guptf of M-- 

Nalur.Iualion of the Exotic 

It IS a some-a hat tntethoaeli common 

Ion Britishers to cry don n our political 

aspirations or to assert that a\e*^tlonot 

ftSyXrS^ t: thTB”t^^'^'■■■°’" 

Sdb, “these word“d ^ 

‘ gratitude ,s not an mXfeliTOy^'n^JjJiJ 


word, the tiling onginallv did not exist 
in Britain, and it was subsequently that 
its want w a? felt and so the thing and its 
name was attempted to lie transplanted to 
Bntish soil Scnouslv speaking, manv 
exotic animals, plants, ideas and institu 
tions have been naturalised and have 
floun<vhcd in new hahit.its This process of 
conscious and unconscious naturalisation 
Ins gone on throughout histoncal and pre 
histone ages Very often the exotic has 
partially or compictelv supplanted what 
was indigenous TJi.it what has not been 
or IS not, can not mcrclv for that reason 
lie, is a most foohsli argument 

Punjab Affairs. 

Whatever may have been the case in 
former ages, at present the English langu 
age IS so highly developed and its \ocabu 
larv IS so rich that whatever Englishmen 
do and think and feel and intend, may be 
adequately described and charnctensed m 
English w ords TJiercfore, it would not be 
right to say that it is not possible proper 
ly to describe andcharactense rccentevents 
m the Punjab and the policy pursued 
in that unimppy province by its rulers 
and the rulers of India There is 
quite an abundant stock of words in 
the English lexicon to correctly des 
cnbe and characterise those events and 
that policy And though Enghsh is not 
our vernacular, our knowledge of it, too 
though defective, might suffice for such 
true descnption and charactensation Bat 
on account of the Press Act, such true de 
scnption and characterisation mav not 
seem advisable, —particularly m the case 
of those new spapers and periodicals which 
do not possess presses of their ow n 

The ’ Pratap” Case. 

This IS a case m which LalaUadha Kn 
shna, editor of the “Pratap' ,was sentenced 
to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
w hich has been reduced by the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Panjab as an act of mercy 
Even if he had been released as an act of 
mercy, tbe wrong done to him would not 
have been wholly undone , for he ought 
never to hav e been prosecuted at all"* In 
cases of injustice like this if the accused 
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person were set free, if it were decHretl 
that he was wrongU prosecuted and if he 
were compensiteiHor whatexer pecuiwarj 
or other loss he had sustained then alone 
It could be said that as much justice had 
been done to him ns w as possible under 
the circumstances 

"Mr M K Gandhi has subjected the 
charge sheet and the judgment in this case 
to detailed cnticism Hesajs 

In mj" humble opinion the jurtgmetit is a 
travesty of justice The ca«e is in some respext- 
woTse eaen than Babn Kalimtli Rox x ca5>e 
There ore no st irtling headlines as in the Tnb ini 
nsc The nceiised has been sentenced not oi a 
section of the Indian Penal Code but on t ruV. 
teniporarilj framed as a war measure 


He examines the indictment as tollows — 
Let us turn to the indictment Now a 
charge-sheet should contain no ax oidabh inacau 
racies an«\ no innuendoes But \ve hnd that ih '» 
mdetment contains material inacmracies Oik 
ofthe three statements claimed bx the Prosexi 
tion to be false IS that the accused «ud «n h>« 
paper that thex (the croxxdl xxere hn-d at m 
Oxlhi without anj cause Noxs this i« a 
danserous inaecuiacx Thepa$«acein iiuisiioi 
read* thej xxere at lease irons tbar pwnt o/ 
i/eir fiml at xxithout nnx cause The xxorl' 
italwiseil have been omittexl from the xhaTSv 
thusgirmg a different meaning to the w-ntin<i 
from the one intended bx the xxriter hrorn ‘he 
thiwi Item too the telex ant portion \xhK^ “I**” 
the nccosed s meaning in ni» faxou* has been 
omitted The third count con '“d « the 
peopk threw stone* and brukha** at the tunc 
xxhenthe authonttes had alr'^'t’^ taken the 
initiative The relevant and nnai tjwigxenaencex 
mthcnrtnlcfromxxhchthc above is celncted 
are Hist it is possible nmofvr 

this huge ernwaj inic'it ‘‘aie thrown stone* on 
the Pol ce offierr Ibetore reported to finaf;) 
hxenadmittingthwt''^*"*/ xxesax that the 
wisdom and pnx.'*"" authorities 

demanded that *or* method than finjiK 

guns «hould have 

suprTc«sthi*di*f‘’^™"" ««h 

the portion ita*’'’*«'‘ “‘‘er* the whole 

meannifr Ifsi*®” an omi««K>n was mane bx a 
defendant it woul I amount to *»ppre**io 
rcnaiid he '““I* fiohUv put him*cU out of 
Court IXonc prosecution the omt*«ion 

ha* passed Tn"*“" but in realitx it i* far more 
dangerous th"" ’f” fn the part of 

a defendant “ n«terwl 

omsion mt'""'-''* <’•' ‘’‘ncr" '•of mar succeed 
mbrin-’iiic: an nnjnst convntion nsit 

appear^ to 

Intlic <^a*e m Sindh the Pro- 
secution Jttimal \xath sup- 


pressio len for bringing the Government 
into hatred and contempt, and the trx ing 
magistrate obserxed — 

What are wc to think ot the good faith of a 
writer catering for a considerable bodv of Smdlii 
readers who having at hi» hand the materials 
from which he could have compiled a true and 
&itb<iil account of the events at Delhi deliber 
atelyset out to garble tho«e matemls so as to 
put tUi- action of the authorities tti the worst 
possible light ’ It has been proved that be 
deliberaceU omitted from more or lc*s respon 
sible accounts of the occurrence* certain state 
meats WTiat was his intention in «o doing ’ 
Thcrecan be no doubt that it wastoholdup 
t » hatoxl and contempt the authorities re«pon 
•.iblc tor mamta ning law or order 

The application of these obserx ations to 
the charge-sheet in the Prifsp case is 
obxaoos 


Nor IS this all 

T he last paragraph of the charge conia ns an uo 
pardonable nnuendo 1 he aecu'cd has pubi st ed a 
numbei of s»d t ox)» and nSammatoiy art ties but the 
Crown prefers to proreed undir Rule Sj The sugges 
ion ihxt (he accused has writen sed i ous and in 
Aammxtorx aniclex could enljr be calculated to pee 
jud «e ihe defence I have ms« seen sn nd clment 
o Iwsety druxn op and so atcumemal xe as th s In 
a proper!} coiwi luted court of Liu I lentureto th nk 
that < «euM have been ruled out of order and the 
9>.cused set free w (bout having to enter upon any 


Mr (aamHii then criticises the judgment 
The judgment too lam »orrx to *ax Uaxc* 
the same wwpTtssion oix ones mmd that the 
charge Joes'—aii impre«sii>n of prejudice and 


hnste it 


The 


ixccoition have also 


fal«e Now I have I hope alrcadv demons 
tmted that two of the statements m the in 
dictmcnt cooW not be proved to be false for thev 
are etatement* torn from their context and 
mcomplete No amount of evidence to prove the 
fal«itv of <«ch mcompletv *tatements could 
possibix be permitted to injure the accu«ed 
There vemain onlv two statements to be 
exaramed The fimt nntement i« Be the 
evening of the Slst March fortv H ndos and 
Mu*«alraaTss had been killed Now it would be 

S uite clear to anvboilv perti«mg the judgment 
hat exen now it is not known how manv 

S e*ou* were kQted I xnggest that the decilng 
ctor in evamwing the fal-veness or otherwase of 
the above statement is not the number kdleil but 
people were killed atall Ifanvthing 
could then alarm the people it was the fact oi 
finns not necc*-anJv the number killed And 
the feet of firms « aot demed As to the 
Mmbcr the new*papers inclodiag the Vr<»lo- 
latoa pre^* had different Tcr«ions The learned 
Judge di*mis«es the plea that other 
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to cli«:per«e it ind tli it thc«;c failing 
(c) the) 1 1(1 to be firctl upon The 
Lnliorc tribunal Ins re\er=;c(l the process 
'ind jj rth from the fict of the cro\Ml 
ha\ ng been fired upon appears to lm^ c 
tal en the conclusion for granted that there 
M IS rebellion and \\ar in Lahore And if 
there m as the Lnl ore leaders ere gwilt\ 
o! ^ aging ar though there w is no direct 
or indirect proof of their comphciti 

The Case of Babu Kalinath Ray 
T1 at a man who ought nc\er to haic 
1 een prosecuted at all and if prosecuted 
who ou^ht ne\er to hnie been coniicted 
and j unished has had his sentence reduced 
a 'in 'id of mere} docs not from the pub 
1C point of Mew in the least lessen the in 
justice done to him Of course so far as he 
IS pcrsonalh concerned the reduction of 
his sentence IS a relief to him and to his 
relati\es and friends But in the interests 
of justice and of popular nghts an 
endeaiour should be made to get the 
sentence pronounced on him reiersed Iw a 
higher tribunal The appeal to the Pm\ 
Council must therefore be presseil Not 
that we expect that his toniiction would 
thereba be certainly quashed But all legal 
means must if possible be tried to obtain 
justice We would therefore urge all loiers 
of justice to contribute to the kalmath Ra\ 
Appeal Fund and send their subscriptions 
to Dr Pranknshna Achaiji (5G Hamson 
Koad Calcutta) who is the treasurer 


Appeals to the Privy Council 

We do not know whether anj appeals 
to tlie Pn^ j Council have been preferred 
in anj of the cases of conviction of the 
popular leaders in Amntsar and Lahore 
but It may be presumed that there ^mH be 
appeals be Successful 
e\en then the pnee of such success must be 
consid^ed If it were absolutely certain 
tliat Pm y Council appeals always ended 
m the Mndication of justice it should not 
be lost sight of that the expenses which 
have to be incurred are a ver^ heavy fine 
aut the prospect of obtaining justice b^ 
such appeals is by no means certain In 
u human and those 

to whom appeals are preferred m England 


arc human btings In the second place thei 
na not ill nbo\e racial md ixjhticnl bias 

Ncxerthtless where pecuniary circura 
btnnccs jicnnit Pm \ Council ajipeals mai 
be advocated as p irt of our publicitv 
cnmpnign 

PS Wc nrc pleased to Itam in this con 
ncction thnt the Pm \ Council has granted 
leave of npjxial to twenty one imhans 
convieted bv Court Alnrtial at Lahore in 
connection with the not at Amnt«ar on 
April 10th The appellants contended that 
the alleged oficnccs w ere committed before 
the establishment of Martial Law there- 
fore tliev should have been tned by the 
ordinarv courts Lord Haldane in announc 
ing the judgment said that without ex 
pressing any ojnnion on the facts of the 
case tliev were bound to advise the Sove 
reign that there should be a scrutinv oj 
what had been done m order to avoid 
chances of miscarriage ofjustice 

The Independent understands appe*^ 
have also been lodged or are about to w 
lodged in the Lahore Conspiracy case 
(K E Is Harkishen Lai and others) 
Amntsar Conspiratv Case (K. E 1^ 
Kitchlew and others) and GujranwnI® 
Leaders Case (k E Is Amamath and 
others) It is expected Iea\ e w ill be granted 
in all these cases Sir John Symon leading 
Counsel has been retained on behalf of tl e 
appellants 

The Hon ble Pundit Motil il kehni has 
received a cable from his solicitors m 
England informing him that Messrs Bugg'^ 
and Ratancliand s petition in the Amntsar 
National Bank case for special lea'^ 
appeal from convictions and sentences 
passed by the Martial Law Coiiimiss one^ 
was heard by the Pnvy Councillors on the 
23rd July Their Lordships granted 
leave 

An Addendum 

After the article entitled Some Thoughts 
on the Yellow Peril had been printed for 
the present issue w e receiv ed the follow 
ing note to be appended to tl e sentence on 
page 129 ending we trust and believe 
that Mr Montagu s great deed will not 
be too great for the age in which vve 
live — ‘ 
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to ^ '>■11 lias come 

t™ Tho art'cle 't-m 

tm Though not satisfied u.tl, sctettd 
features of it— notable the handling of 
the question of the Budget and a cunons 
tagueness in „the, Satten, aaS .t 
^ould have seemed safer to define— 
the ^ nter is still con\anced that ilr Mon 
tagn IS standing courageousK for that 
spint of justice in hich lies the hope of the 
w orld and that anv defects are dnc— not 
to his intention but to the forces «,th 
^ nich he is forced to contend S E S 
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The Crewe Committee’* Report 

The Cren e Committee s Report on tJie 
re-organisation and re-constitution of the 
Secretary of States Council He has been 
recened a copj 
but find the greater portion of the majorUi 
report -iMth the minutes of dissent sub 
raitted hv Prof A B Keith Mr B N 
Basu and Sir J B Brunt ate published m 
the dailj papers 

of recommendations 

of the Committee nith vthichue find our 
♦W f*ii“ Seneral agreement are embodied m 
th« follottnng passages of the Report 


Indi?or^arimo^t%on,'‘,i®“^'* goiernnwnt of 

pohci req^uirrhmr to 

the matt^ at issue hv ^'Consideration of 

resolations and these « ,n ' 
advisory ,n character be 

The Government S aeeVo^" 

because they a^Te Pf r either 

Asscmblv Where fnr oml * ®P of the 

gS;™ 

n.™b™, SK "®«ul 

ofaresoluton should he discussion 

of luthonty IS s^l^r ? degree 

propoiab /„d ,h„ tlL p4"S"reT,i'f '','■',‘''1 


Ref/^P^uh” to US that the concepuon of the 

Toho^ing the phraseology of the lomt 
h* ,^°‘"™end that the Governor 
^ instructed that saw m the 
rertifi^l necessit) no measure should be 

certified for enactment by the Council of State 
without previous approval of its st bstance 
of State on the {rround that 
tl e legislation proposed is e«seiifial m the niter 
Tf Ind.n S®®*! government 

^ 'i.n ^Vs"°‘'lbatthc words empIo>ed m 
clause _0 <i) of the Government ofl^aBU 
regarding certification by the Governor General 
m Council are the safety tranquility or 

then'll, of somewhat wider import 

than those m the Joint Report 

therefore to give proper emphasis 

tothelegislatneanthontj of the A^embty we 

"b^exer legislation hd the 
Of^eif T ^ mvjontv of the non^ifBeial members 
legislative Asrerabl; assent should^ 
"bieh the Secietaty of 
State feels that his re«pons bihty to Parliament 


.‘SB'""”'””" mS 

Stit. ih,,, sbould be 3,“/d on 

of mauitenancc of the Ind a Office 
'"f Payoble under heads (a) and fbl tn 
mined by agreement bctwrer,he 

under this scheme wouldTun^e’JPJT’’^ ’""'de 
n^t agreed to betw evn the India Offl 
Treasuty asa result nffi.. Office and the 

the Roval Comm “s.on ‘o^l'^dTp of 

o*'’ ^“'■d ^tlby presided ^^^T’diture 

^ce budding and site and of b, ^be India 
pmp pud ftu ,u ib^ pu.f bj I„d “"’“‘■.P."- 


'Ve support also the record 
^vismgtlic abolition of thVr 
^tarj ofState but w- of the 

the appointment of an irr^°“°* support 

mereli SJ — ^ “O ttTeSDnTif.Kl- _ _ ^ 


the appointment of an irrJ!^°* support 
mereh Advisory CoiZ,^P°°®'ble and 
The reasons for opnosmd» “ *ts stead, 
hnye, stich a Co 
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m Ill's minuto of dissent He conclmlcs 
Ills ob‘-er\ itions on tins subject bj saMng 
I "im iliercfore oppo«ctl to 'll! Achisori Com 
mittee \Mth no responsibilitj 'ind no stnt«lor\ 
lurctirn" If it should be decided that for some 
t me It least a Council or nn Adrison Committee 
i« nocessar% 1 should prefer n Secrctarj of State 
n i.ouncil and to nial e it easy for the Council to 
dis ippear when the time comes without lia\in|T 
to wait for a Parhamentarv Statute I should 
ccept the recommendation of Professor Keith 
that the King in Council w hcnever he is so ad 
vised ma\ make an order transferring the func 
tions of the Secretarj of State in Council to the 
Secrctarj of fetatc and abolishing the Council 
Kor do I see much objection to accept as an 
altematl^e the suggestion of Sir James Brunyate 
that the Council should at the end oftlielst 
period of 10 jears cea«e to evist unfess the 
Parhamentarv Commission reports in favour of 
its continuance 

We think there is great force m Mr 
Basil’s contention that the power of veto 
at present possessed b\ the Council should 
be retained 


If the final Parhamentarv decision now be m 
favour of an Advisory Committee distinct from 
the Secretary of State the Committee should 
have statutory powers so that the ddhcultiesl 
have suggested as likely to arise may be 
avoided , and so long as the revenues of India 
arebj Statute vested m the Secretary of State 
and can be dealt with by him irrespective cither 
of the Government of India or of any popular 
control in India I w ould not abolish the veto of 
the Council the veto has, it is true never been 
exercised, but its existence must have a restrain 
ing influence and must strengthen the position 
ofthe Secretarv of State as against the Cabinet 
The abolition of the vote may create unnecessarx 
suspicion in India as an attempt to remove the 
last obstacle to the inroad of the British 
Treasurv on Indian revenues especiallj m view 
of the fact that the non official Indian element m 
thebodj whichvvould advise the Secretary of 
State IS about to be strengthened 

As regards the composition of the 
Counal or the Advisorv Comirnttee, v\e 
endorse the v lew s of Mr Basu Regarding 
the Indians to be appointed Mr Ba^u 
says 


The Report recommends that not less than 
one thu-d of the body should be Indian public 
men selected from a panel and leaves it open 
to the Secretary of State to appoint other 
Indians representing special interests or posses 
experience Inm> o^nion 
altered cinmmstances the 
restraining the officials whenthw 
e tempted to overstep the limits of th^ 


spheres of stimulntiug, advising, and guiding 
the iiopular governments, of harmonising the 
relationship between the official nncl non official 
Provincial Governments and between thcGorcni 
ment of India and its Legislative Assembly, the 
autbontv which will htive the final decision 
cannot be safclj constituted with less than half 
its members ns Indians I would, therefore 
recommend that half of the number should be 
Indians nnd I nm prepared to concede, though 
this IS neither desirable nor essential, for I am 
sure Indian electorates vv ill elect men possessed 
ofthe requisite qualifications, that not less than 
two thiros of this number should be selected as 
recommended m the Majority Rqiort, the rest 
being nominated by the Secretarv of State 

Half the number of members being thus 
suggested to be Indians, regarding the 
other half Mr Basu observ es — 

\s regards the other hvlf it must be evident from 
the nature of the duties that the Council or Advisory 
Committee will have to d scharge, that it should not 
consist wholly of officials The official experience "ill 
be primarily and efficiently represented m the des- 
patches that Mill come from the Government of India 
and also in the permanent departments of the India 
Office, this experience while essential in matters of 
ordinary administration in which the Secretary of 
State will interfere less and less is not of the same 
value when he has got lodealwth important matters 
of pol c> or constitutional usage involving decisions of 
critical questions between the official governments and 
the poplar elements Under these cond tions it is not 
only not desirable but may even be embarassing to 
have apreponderatingly official element in the Council 
of the Secretary of State What is wanted is not a 
redupl cation o! the Ind an official point of view but a 
broadened outlook from the Indian and British points 
of view The Indian point of view will be secured by 
the increased representation of the non-official Ind an 
element The Brit sh point of \ lew can only be secured 
by the introduction into the Council of a new element 
namely EogUshmen taken from the public life of 
England 1 would therefore recommend that room 
should be provided for such association by faying dow n 
that not more than one-third of the members should 
be officials who had held office in Ind a, the rest being 
men of British experience nominated by the Secretary 
of State To my mind a Council so constituted will be 
an ideal flywheel for the new machinery we are setting 
up If we teveiV Vo the old constitution of an over 
whelming official preponderance m the body which 
will advise the Secretary of State we shall be courting 
grave risTc I see no sufficient reason why the members 
of the Council of the Secretary of State should be as 
now excluded from s ttmg m Pari ament There 
would be obvious advantages if they were allowed to 
do so especially if they become a merely advisory 
body,. 

The majority of the members of the 
Committee have opposed the proposal to 
establish a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian affairs We are m 
favour of the esfablisliment of such a 
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committee, anil of it« retention until Indin 
gets full Dotnimon government The fears 
of the Crene Committee of ezeesshepar* 
hamentaiy interference in the affairs of 
India ^are entirely' groundless Hitherto, 
Vihat has been every M P.’s business has 
been no JI P.'s business The actions of the 
Indian Executiie m India and Great Bn 
tain must be subject to semtinv, control, 
and reversal, if need be, somerrhere and by 
some persons Seeing that it is proposed 
to keep the, supreme Government in India 
practically autocratic for an inde6nitc 
period and that even in the Provinces 
popular control mast, if the Reform Bill 
passes as it is, lie for an indefinite period 
more nominal than real, parliamentary 
control must be made more real than it is 
at present. And the only way to do so is 
to appoint ft Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian Affairs The ob- 
servations of Mr B N Basu on this sub- 
ject are so statesmanlike that ne quote 
them in (uU uispite of their length 


PiRLUIIEVTlRT CoMUirTES 
i6 This is a featuie o( ihe MoMst^u Ct>etinsf»td 
Report «heh ties met »ith uniiersal arxl un<)ual lied 
approval m India The Majority Report has raised 
an objection to it which it considers fundamental 
namely, that an mereasm? interest taken by Portia 
m*M m Itvd an afiaus entourage a te^ency to 
interfere, and might militate against the object of 
the reforms, which is gradually to transfer control 
to the Legislatures in India We have to bearin 
mmd, however, that this object, specially ut the 
Central Government, is remotely m erospect and we 
shall haic a long way to travel before reaching it 
in the meantime all the mote vitatconcems ol 
Government will remain vested in an official esecucive 
This executive will have a very d fficult part to play 
It IS casting no slur upon it to say that ilisnot 
prdbeily tra nod or constituted for its new rote 
Hilhecto, it has held all the threads of admincsttatioa 
m Its handj it has been al ke the source of pewer 
and the instrument of ilv eflettive vise in all djections 
Hencefortl^ vihile it will still exercise the paramount 
functions of government, and consequently retain 
Its position of unchallenged supremacy in what are 
justly regarded as the attributes of power namely, 
the enfotceroent of Uw and order, it will have m 
other branches of administration to take a subordinate 
place as execuUnt of the will of the peof^e whom 
It IS controlling and governing in a d fferent sphere 
The Cml Service has shown great adaptability m 
the past, and I hope its fabric will respond to Ihe 
new condtion* in a spirit of lojal co-operafioii. But 
the whole situation requires careful supervision and 
guidance not alone by the Secretary of Stale but 
by T>artiament itself yarliament ts ww drfvbetatsty 
transferring some of its power to the Indian legisla- 
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tures andth-ts leserved to itieif the determination 
of Ihe future stages of further transference until India 
hi5 secured sell goivromen! within the Empire 
Therefore until that goal is reached, India woultf not 
ody not feat any tendency in Pailiamert towards 
taVmg an increasing interest in her aflairs, but would 
urgently want it, and would welcome any means to 
secure It W e cannot at the present moment give 
Pattiamentaw representation to India, though India, 
which u still govemetf by Parliament, stands on a 
different fooling in this respect from the Dominions , 
and therefore the only way to secure in Parliament some 
krtowledgeof and mtere«t in Indian affairs is by means 
of a parliatnentary Comm ttcc, which wiU l» armualty 
constituted with- imporiation of fresh blood and mil 
thus in the coarse of a few years gvie the House of 
Commons a fairly Urge number of members with some 
acquaintance with Indian affairs Even if this Com- 
miMce.liketheCommiueeof Public Accounts, deals v>nh 
ifie preceding year it w ill be able by its annual reports 
to [Aace before Parliament a resume of some of the 
most impottant aspects of administration in India, 
■n a form essentially different from the present official 
teports on the moral and material ptogtess in India 
The British publ c will have the inestimable advantage 
of having a picture of India in outline, presented 
by an independent body of men who are dissociated 
from both the official and non-official elements in 
India and are the chosen cepceseniativat of the 
Ornish people and the Indian publ e will have 
access to an authority which it will regard mere or 
less as impartial 

Li bis remarks oo the Icdta Office staff 
also Mr Basu makes clear the Indian point 

of \1CTV 

17 As regards tatcrebangc of the eupestot 
staff between Cnglasd and India, I da not 
appreciate any aery great dtfBcuUies Tlie 
higher officials m the India Office may and shoold 
front time to time be sent out to India to serre 
or assist in the Secretariat and their place taken 
here Indian officials who should be of Indian 
(tes^l, if available 1 would not claim any 
special prvvilcgc for the Indian , but at la only 
fair that tv hen the Indian is equally qualified, he 
should have preference, not because he is an 
Indian but because the British clement will, in 
the very nature of things, be preponderatingly 
teptescobed in the India Office staff This v. ill 
bca matter of arrangement which will grow 
into a system and so arranged as not to affect 
the prospects of the home officials As regards 
Indians being nllow ed to take a responsible part 
in the higher control of the Office, I think it 
should be definitely laid dow n that there should 
always be an additional Indian permanent 
Under Secretary of State Ordmanly he should 
not be an Indian official With an Indian non- 
official oftcmber in nil the Provincial tseeillive 
Conneds. and prolmbly more than one minister 
in all the provinces, with also not less than two 
members tn the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, it will be easy to combine -non- 
official tciwwrag wvthadmmvstTative knowWire 
Utanon official Indian selected for the post 
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THr MODfRN Rqvirv 

In the 'll o\ c we demur to the w ords 
not bcc'iu‘'e lie is 'in Indn.n \Yhcte 
gener'il qu'ihfications arc cfju'il 'll! Indinn 
should be preferred to a Britisher because 
he IS 'iij Inainn and because the India 0/Sce 
15 meant for the management of Indian 
affairs Until the whole world is inter 
nationalised or at Ic'ist until throughout 
tlie Bntisli Empire onlj merit is tal cn into 
consideration but not race or nationaliti 
afulK qualified national must e\en where 
hai e preference in the affairs of his countn 

Sir James Meston on Democracy in an 
Eastern Country 

In Reuter s cabled summarj of Sir 
James Meston s evidence before the Joint 
Committee we find him stating that the 
Government of India fulU appreciated the 
graiitv and magnitude of their responsi 
bilities of creating for the first time in histo 
rj a democraev in an eastern countrj 
What IS the exact meanmg of this claim of 
creation ’ Does it mean that it is the 
Goiemmentof India who are creating a 
democracy for the first time in any eastern 
land ’ Tl at w ould be clearly a wrong 
claim For Japan Chma and the Philip 
pines ha\e all had for years more or less 
developed democracies previously created 
If it is meant that it is the British Govern 
ment which is establishing a democrat for 
the first time in the eastern land calkd 
India Jhat also is not histoncalh true for 
even Mr Vincent A Smith can be quoted 
to pro\ e that democracies not less deve- 
vfi vmy vassJe 

ed for centuries m ancient India 

And what n democracy it is which the 
Indian Reform Bill proposes to establish 
in Ind a ’ 

Work of India’s Delegates in England 

Readers of Indian newspapers know 
what the different bodies of delegates are 
do ng in England to press on the atten 
tion of Englishmen what powers over 
tl eir countrj s affairs Indians w ant It 
would have been of great advantage if 
tl ey could hai e presented a united front 
But it vYonld seem as if that w as not to be 
Could not the delegates 'loxee to 
tl eir demand 1 of one 
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thing nt least nameli ns regards 
least the introduction of the principle d 
popular control oi cr some subjects und^^ 
the Government ofindia’ In otherword? 
in addition to provincial aflnirs tV® 
principle of diarcliv should be npphd 
to nil India aiTatrs also Indian ministei^ 
licing in charge of transferred subject® 
and executive councillors in charge ^ 
reserved ones and all the subjects beido 
transferred in a decade or two to 
ministers responsible to the represent ativ ^ ‘ 
of the people Ifm affairs of the graved 
moment to the people touching the^ 
lives liberties health and econom'*^ 

condition thev are to be subject to 
nutocraev we do not see whv thd^ 
should go into raptures because m tP® 
provinces Indian ministers maj 
appointed and dismissed at the pleasu^ 
of the Gov emor because their salanes af® 
to be a mattcrof bargaining because the**' 
advice maj or may not be accepted HJ" 
the Governor because the revenu®® 

are first of all to be commandeered t*y 
the Government of India and by tP® 
Provincial Governments for their 
served subjects and only the crumbs 
are to be gi\ en to the ministers for th^*® 
transferred subjects to be supplemented 1*7 
fresh taxation if the provincial Gover® 
ments agree to it because the Indian afi“ 
Provmaal Governments are Jo have fi“^ 

. power and machinery to pass vvbatev^*’ 
laws they like and to prevent the passa^® 
of whatever laws they dislike because tP® 
Government of India would continue 
have arbitrary powerto makeuse of the o* 
Regulations relating to deportation o® 
claration of martial law ike and so aP** 
so forth 

The Indian Dad^ hens is quite right *** 
observ jng 

There is no one apparently there to get nforf" 
at on as to prec sety what 's meant by the Beforrtl 
except that there s to be a so called democracy to 
dr ven a bl nkers by the Go ernment 1 ke ticca 
tats No one asks S r James Meston whether ''® 
proposed to g ve the country the control of the 
Act or of the tar ff or of the pol ce or of the nl/® 
duct on of Mart al Law at any moment and thou?" 
we know nferent ally that all these subjects are to 
reserved these are precisely the matters o er wh 
the m nd of India has been so perturbed and the m^ " 
cause of the unrest apart from the cconom c causes 
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What we want. 

Both Moderates and Extremists agree 
m holdmg that in the long run India 
must hare full self go\ emmcnt in all 
prosinaal and all India affairs The 
parties differ onU as to v,hat should be 
demanded nors and as to the steps which 
should lead to complete self rule and the 
penod which the ^adual attainment of 
self rule «hc>uld occnpi There ts also 
another point of difference If the kind 
and degree of self go\ cmment proposed to 
be given to ns for the present do not 
appear satisfactory to us and if the giicrs 
practicalh sai Take this or you get 
nothing should we run the risk of losing 
the little that is offered hr standing up 
for a substantial measure of self rule 
as the first instalment or should 
we make a lery respectful salaam 
and sar Ganb-parwar jou are \crj 
nicrafuf ’ \\< confess wc are not adepts 
ID the arts of political bargaining or of 
political begging Cut our natural m 
clmatioa ts to demand something substan 
tml something it*hich will lead uierita 
bly to full selfgoiemment watbm a 
definite penod Me belieie that tbe Take 
ibis or ) on get nothing’ attitude is camou 
flage that tt IS not rcallv optional for the 
Bntish people to giie us political liberty 
orwithhold it from us and that if we 
really deseme a thing and mean seriously 
to hare it we must get it It is also 
our belief that whatever little may be 
given to us now maj be used by our 
opponents for about a generation to pee- 
rent our getting more by these opponents 
continually demanding Proie your 
performance that you dcsene even what 
yon have got before y ou agitate for more 
Therefore from this point of view it is 
better to have nothing than to have some 
tbiog inadequate somethin ff ukieb n’dlaot 
irresistibly and within a definite penod lead 
to autonomy both m the provinces and in 
the w hole of India. 

Both Moderates and Extremists have 
too readily agreed to exclude the Army 
and the baiy (which does not yet* 
exist) from the sphere of the self govern 
inent which we w ant M e know this readi 
ne«s has sprung from a desire to pcrient 


and allav all susjJiciotis of our harbouring 
separatist or reliellious intentions But 
can Home Rulecierbe a reality without 
the opportumtv and the power of Home 
Defence’ So long as the Indian Array 
IS net both manned and officered main 
ly by Indians the taunt wid be flung 
in our face that a people who cannot 
protect and defend their hearth and homes 
certainly do not desen c Home Rule and 
cannot keep it if given to them But 
ifwtbe cowtewt to exclude tbe Arvay and 
the Nary from the puniew of our political 
demands how and when ore we going 
really to nationalise the Indian Army and 
Navy’ And what about the financial aspect 
of this exclusion’ Out of SGmilhons sterling 
budgettedfor the current year by the Goscni 
ment of India 41 millions are for the Army 
(and 24 2 millions forratlways) These 
Items absorb 75 38 percent of the total 
revenues From the remaining 24 02 per 
cent wt can safely challenge «v cn a legisla 
tne assembly and ministers to whom all 
subjects have been transferred to ndeciuate 
ly improve sanitation irrigation agneui 
ture industncs education and science 

Iiwar Chandra Vidyasagar 

On this the 29th day of July Pandit 
Isvvar Cbondm Vidyasagar breatl cd liis 
last To-day we remember him with love 
gratitude and reverence for all that he did 
and suffered for Hindu wn lows for all that 
be tned to do for h.uha Brahmin girls and 
women the victims of a polygamous 
system of marriage for all that le did to 
rouse the social conscience of the Hindu 
public for all that he did for famine stnek 
ea men women and children for all that 
he did for the education of girls for all that 
he did for the cause of Sanskrit and general 
education for all that he did for Bengali 
leteeatuee for the manhood that nas nt 
him and the tender heart of a woman 
vvhicli lay concealed within his tough 
eitenor It is a great pity and a shame 
that the most courageous and humane 
thing which he did in life— the re introduc 
tion and legalisation of the re mamage of 
child widows— continues to be looked upon 
with d sfavour most of all in the province 
of his birth 
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Peace Treaty Ha® Not Brought Peace 
to Europe 

Though “mthtnr} war' h'ls cca'?ed 
betw ecu the AIIkjs on the one hand and 
the Central European po\\ ers on the other, 
the Peace Treatj does not contain an^ 
pro^ isions for the pre\ ention of economic 
w ar betw een them , on the contran. , some 
of the tenns are in effect a declaration of 
economic war, which, when the parties 
are read> for it, maj lead to "militat^ 
war” This IS not all Actual fighting is 
still going on between different parties m 
■Russia, in and on the borders of Poland 
and Rumania and Hungarj , SwC 

Besides this there is disastrous class 
w ar in England and other countries, as in 
the coalmine areas m Yorkshire in 
England, resultmg in the flooding of 
mmes worth millions of pounds Other 
industnes have also been affected 

\Yhere the essentials of peace arc notm 
the heart of man, external machinery 
and arrangements can not bnng it about 

Death of Dr T. M Nair 
Bj the death of Dr T M Nair, the 
“Non Brahman Movement” of Madras 
loses its bulwark, and India loses a strong 
personahtj— a man who, dunng the 
greater part of hi9 public career served her 
well and right manfully and who only 
latterly gave up to party what w-as meant 
for all his countrymen He rendered effective 
serv ice to his fellovv-citizens in connection 
with the Madras Municipal Corporatioif 
It IS q^enerally believed that hvs taking up 
the cudgels agamst Mrs Annie Besant led 
her to deflect her almost unsurpassed ener 
gies to tlie field of Indian pohtics If this 
beliefbe correct, Dr Nair’s active campaign 
agamst her produced a good result which 
he did not intend it produce No sane mao,- 

no lover of humanity and of India, can ap 
prove of the v irulence and hatred of Dr 
Nair’s anti Brahmin campaign At the same 
tune, no fair minded man can fail to observe 
^at it IS the unjust, unrighteous and in 
humancliaracteF of theHmdu social system 
in the South which is primarily responsible 
'ir this \ irulent hatred The non Brahmin 
V ement will not hai e been brought into 
in vain if it leads the BraUnims 


and other Ingh-caste people in the South tP 
Tccogfli''c in prnctiee the common and Coy'S 
humanitv of themselves and the so*calle 
low -caste and non caste people 
“Hmduf" in America 
By now several natives of India hav^ 
become naturalised citizens of the Unite » 
States of America Naturalisation in a fre 
democratic country can give our country* 
there that fullness of opportunity t 


show what stuff they are made of. nluch^ 
denied them in tlicir motherland ^ In a fr<?® 
country like Anicnca it is practicable, toO* 
to speak and w rite the whole tnith abod 
India, which is not possible in Indm TO 
these reasons naturalisation m Amenc’' 
ought to receive an impetus j. 

We arc glad that the political ardour d 
our country men in America has found a 
outlet and an embodiment and organ 
* ThcIndnnHomcRulcLcague ofAmcnca' » 
and Younff Jndm Revolutionary prop^ 
ganda is unw ise and futile, and unngW* 
cous, too, when it advocates murder TB® 
mature and wise judgment of Lai® 
Lajpat Rni could not have taken shape i® 
any otber kind of united political actmtj 
than a Home Rule League In connectiO® 
with the League Dr Hardiker has been d®* 
livermg lectures in many states and citi^* 
and forming branches and enlisting no"^ 
racrobers His actmtj, as described 
Yoavg' India, the monthly organ of tl‘® 
League, is v ery praisevv orthy 

Colonel I ate recentlv asked a questio® 
itt the British. House, of Covwilqus reld 
ting to Lala ^Lajpat Rai's socalled luisr^ 
presentation of British rule in Amenci^ 
True representation is as Bntishers an® 
Anglo Indians see tliemseh es , nii^ 
representation is os patriotic Indians an® 
impartial foreigners see them 

Many of our readers are writing to us 
know the address of the Hmdusthan AssO 
ciation of America It is 116 West 39^® 
Street, New York City, USA 

Dr Sudhindra Bose s arcular letter 
the Press, prmted elsewhere suggests ® 
duty which we owe to our country As 
many other things, so in this the progre® 
sive Indian states like Mvsore, BarodA 
Travancore S.c may take the lead 
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Gwalior has been forging ahead m indus 
trial activity There is mueb to karo in 
Amcnca about industrial education and 
enteipn^e \\hy not send a deputation 
there to observe enquire and report ^ 

Mr Shaft < Appointment 

As the immediate cause of Sir C Sanlca 
ran b.air s resignation v. as the Govern 
ment s Panjab policy it is in the fitness of 
things that his successor has been found in 
Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi 
whose ardent and wholehearted admtra 
tion of and homage to 0 Dwyensm found 
public expression in the banquet &.c gtien 
to the outgoing Paojab satrap It does 
not much matter that his appointment has 
not been hailed with dehght eien by his 
own communiti and that he has never 
given any proof of zeal for the itaproi ement 
and spread of education thesub;ect of which 
he is to be in charge He opposed Mr 
Gokhale s Elementary Education BiU The 
sutpnseis not that a Shafi has been appomt 
ed but that aSankaran Nairn as apmmted 
Some people have observed that u accord 
xag to the pnnaple of turn and turn about 
a idnsalman was to follow a Hmdu why 
was not Sit Abduc Pohim appointed ’ 
But it IS forgotten that that gentleman 
wrote a \ eiy patriotic and very jutt minute 
of dissewt to the Public Service Cowwnisstow 
Beport And Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUv and 
Sanebzada Aftab Ahmed Khan too were 
not quite safe men Govetwment could not 
take anv nshs 

Chma and Japan 

Since the signature of the Peace 'Treaty 
Japan has reiterated her promise to the 
Allies to restore Shantung to China and 
only retain the economic control of the 
raJivays and the Jkiaochao concession 
ItisbelieNcdthatthe Chinese dclegatesm 
Pans wall eventually s gn the VersaiUes 
Treaty It is stated that the late Austnan 
concession at Tientsin will reiert to 
China 

The Chinese Government is expected 
soon to sign the Peace Treaty after the 
explanationfrom the Peace Conference that 
Japans pledge to restore •* Shantung to 
Chinn was not given to Chula a^gne but to 


all the Allies The Japanese will withdraw 
troops from Shantung but wnU retam the 
economic control of railways and the 
peninsula She will also receii e the posses 
•non of the German concession of Kiaochao 
We are sure the Chinese are able to see 
through this economic camouflage Bco 
noroic dependence IS not less mjunoiis and 
bumihating than political dependence 
And the protection of economic interests 
has in the history of empire building 
nations not rarely furnished the occasion 
and excuse for military enterprises Hts 
tory may repeat itself in China m this 
respect And why is Kiaochao to go to 
Japan ^ Chma was and is an Ally Why 
19 she to be treated like a conquered enemy 
country m am matter ’ 

Influenza and the Paucity of Doctors 
The recrudescence of the influenza 
epidemic has led the provincial md 
lodiao Governments to issue communt 
ques and suggest the taking of precau 
tions &-C But there is no mention 
of the need of increasing the number 
of doctors Of course it takes years to tram 
up voung rats o&d women into doctors 
But influenza is not going to disappear 
this very year nor is it the last and 
only epioemic afilicting India Plague has 
been here for well nigh a quarter of a 
century Influenza may follow suit It is 
imperatively necessary to immediattfly 
establish a good many medical colleges and 
schools But unfortunately they are not 
pet bureaucratic or impenahstic schemes 
or bobbies So the treasury is empty 
Indiana la South Afnca 
It IS with pam and resentment that 
Indians have learnt that their countrymen 
in South Africa ha\e again to face the 
necessity of another strenuous passive rests 
tancc campaign They are about to be 
deprived of the tradmg and land-owming 
rights which they enjojed even Under the 
Boer regime Representations made to 
and by the Government of India haie up 
fall now proved ineffectual —because India 
IS not self ruling As the communi^ 

IS thus threatened wvth pauperisation 
and ultimate destruction a sees on of 
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the south Afnen man., ^ 

been comenctl for the Jrtl mstnnt to ton the imcc of nee in Uoinbnj (12 iwrcent) ni^° 
fer on the tnking of some concerted nction Mndns (1 1 per cent ) nmt m the price of salt i j. 
Mennwlule the Indnns arc signing the Bihnr and Orissa (10 per cent ) At the end^ 
agreement to disregard the cimI Haas in Maj l*>tO 

sSuthAfncuus longnsunj Hu X-;.?" “ui. '.V 

anj class distinction or disabilitj tipon Average of the pneesaa Inch niled at the com® 
the Bntisli Indians remains on the statute ponding date m the last three 3 cars T 1 
book Our sisters and brethren there axeightcil aaeragcshoaacd a nsc of 97 per cen 

TI1C price of nee rose b3 Cl percent Tl''" 


haae our deepest sympathj 

■\\e are pained to learn that in East 
Afnea too, attempts coiitmue to lie 
made to injure the trading and other 
interests of Indians, though it is their 


increases in the chief nce-produeing areas . 
70 per cent in Dcngnl 121 jxrr cent in 
and Onssn 49 per cent in Burma and 35 
cent m the Madras rrcsulcnc 3 Mhcat pne* 
increased by 03 per cent In the principal nhea , 
— , proiinces the Punjab shoned a nsc 


cnorts from before prcEnfsh duiS, uluch ^ r.ners ro'^er "rnf 

Ime made East Africa what it is the Central Proimces and BerarOO percent. 

C-.« — P . ''"d Bihar and Orissa 99 per cent The pnee . 

Famine Prices Everywhere barle 3 rose by 01 percent (iinneightcd aiera^' 

Tamme may not ha\c been declared the weighted arerage sliomng anscofSS^^ 


tierj'where butfamiue pnccs rule through cent The note\\orth 3 increase was m 

out the country Prices were \er\ high f of 

ir. . Uiii. it. 11 ® Mnccs (85 per cent) There was an advance 

last 5 ear too but this j car there has been , , 5 , , 1 ,^ 110 jf, 

a further nse as the follow mg figures cent m that of bajra in India Gram pnc<' 

compiled ba Commerce wall show — showed a nse of Do ^per cent the ^noticcoV ^ 


The wholesale pnees of food grains and pulses 
in India at the middle of March 1910 increased 
by 63 per cent (unweighted average) accord 
ing to a return issued by the Department of 
Statistics as compared with this tune last a ear 
The weighted average pnee of nee m India 
advanced b 3 60 per cent The increase in the 


great nee producing provinces w as CS per cent 
lit Bengal 96percent — —• 


percentage increases Ixing 120 jn Bibnr i 
Onssa 121 in the United Provinces 116 J- 
Beogal and 103 in the Doiub'w Prcsidci^ 
The price ofarhar dal ndianced ^3 80wrce^2 
in India it rose by 187 per cent in D«hi l-^^ 
per cent in the Central Provinces and 
138 percent in the UnitcdProvmces andlOSp** 
cent m Biliarnud Orissa There was an incrctf®^ 


_ Bihar tind Omsa^l of38 per cent mthe price of gbi and of 63 
per"cent\n"t1iV Madras Presidenci andSO per m that of raw sugar (gur) The nse of ig 

fept lu Burma Aiuong thr mmot urovmjrs per cent m rarr sugar fmr) m Sind Boluclust?^ 

tile me of "8 per cent in the birth West ■» stcltuig pr.ee of suit rose bj 5 per cbU 

Frontier Promnee 73 per cent ra Assam CTper uubo»S>l "t ded.ned m the BombW 

cent m the Central Pfor.nees nnd Berar 04- per Jfcsidenej (18 per rent ) Bcngnl nnd the Mndrte 
cent in the "United Provinces and SOpercent vent) Delhi (6 I«r 

in tbe "l^njzib is noticeable According to the 

figures that have been issued by the department *kc North West Fron^tier Province o5 per ^ 
for May 1919 the wholesale prices of cereals Punjab 35 per cent Pnees int^ 

and pulses in India at the end of that month Unitea l^rovmces remained unchanged 

were more by 3 per cent as compared with the The situation is vt^rv senoiis and cal^* 
previous fortnight The price of wheat rose by r very serious ana 

4 per cent but there was no fluctuation m the Hmot only temporarj palliative measure 
unweighted average price of nee the we ghted lasting remedies as w ell Firet ® 

averige showing a rise, of 3 per cent Of the all the causes have to be studied dispJ^® 

per cent each I Gram showed a rise of G pef causes non official Indian opini^ 

■ “■ 13 not likely to coincide wnth official view® 

Those amongst our public spmted 
sons famous or obscure who are interefi* 


emt and arhar dal 1 per cent There Was a rise 
of 5 per cent in raw Sugar (gur) and 1 per cent 
itighi while the price of salt showed a fall of! 
pet cent The marked provincial fluctuations are 
anmereaseof 11 per cent in wheat m Bengal 13 
per cent m barley in Bihar and Onssa 34 per 
nTa n” raaue in Burma and 18 per cent in Bih^ 
and Onssa 31 per cent in gram in Bengal and 


ed in economic inquiries and competent 
undertake them are eamestlj invited 
study this vital problem It is u questi^^ 
of life 'ind^eath for our people 



NOTES 


thi'Sn™ 'i* "ill follow 

the example of Maharaja P k Taeore 

Entafr /* f ™«6«nce J 
Bntish Indian Assoaation rooms 

ago Col about two montlis 

4 by irtne Lahore had succeed 

w _Dy^Aartne of the eice|>tional powers conferred 
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npon^m tinder Mirt'aT&\Kn”^^^ 

of raelT when ” 

chScelaybe7w«nI§lH w 


fcreigi?’ mdSJSlis ’™ro",cts m®'d 7 * '“' ’ 

achCTt tht objJl, „ TO *3 it ”“>« to 


M as it a joke or w as it merely the 
animal in man that spoke ’ ^ 

^ B Patnka Security Ca*e 

Though we are not surpnsed we are 
that the bench of three High Court 

^^itn/tas appeil agimst the forfeiture of 

toeeu '''ireitot competent 

lu/™,et‘‘f'"‘'‘’l ">fectness of their 
ludgmentfrom the legal point vteu but 

E^g against the spint of political pro 

Si u' ’’■a”''' >’= « 

S' a”<i a-nt 

Jng t\hich do not suggest or directly 

or Its i system of govemment 

not d.r^r” w-hicb does 

dtJti produce some 

Jshke or repulsion W hat degree of dislike 

Hatred it is not alw a^ s casj to say 
Commendable Induttrial Plans 
It has given us pleasure to leani from 
^e papers that the honoraiy secretanes of 
the Indian Industrial Conference aiemakin^ 
eiroT-ts to extend tl e usefulness of that 
tions *" important practical direc 
It is intmded'shortly to publish a rcTHird 

Indurtn^ *w Goods^ 

innustnes which teas compiled by \re«sr« 
fndholkar and Chintammi some ago 

^ 1st of lad aa aad fonism exT-r#, ^ 

mterd^ tX ^ ^ Thirdly it » 

intended to organise a coma ereial mu'ie^ m 


Kf ^tour Meeting m Madras 

Madras has been makmg headway m 
one democratic direction ifaymg bSind 
backward provinces hke Bengal Wh^Se 
^Icutta postmen struck m order that them 
^etances might be remedied they r««y?d 
no help from their politically mmdJd' 
^tintrym^ but on the confran Boy 
^outs and members of the Calcutta Sf 
\ersity Infantry Corps were encouratred 

rh “4 


t‘El Sire o“Abou° S' m 


Meeire AUa T '^o” Vd 

iToS‘'Sei.“ 'buiA.'k,'d“ 3 -“"‘^^^ 

that m H„ efmtre 

tions to workmen on the soil 

iis |•e‘L 5 ^rof iLS'Vsbf : 

greatolaud best democeacj- 

delude ^eehouM reuf.r'S ^ 


Mr Gandhi Postpones Civil n i. j 
^ It has often l^n ,n 

that armed fights for P^S«s 

thequestiou i“„ Ind” "i 
means «commended to be adont^'^'^ 
wanning freedom are mteller+nrei 
suasion and eirel diso£“^ “«al 
means is of coumn ♦e, . ^“«best 

phjsicailr, latellectuaUy and 
to aoj class of men „ tL -eroeTd ^ 


Ti,i re ™ world 

oftbelkif “eiSoUlSTb'" 

KCaudti Ai.heSSTi™“'" 
areumstances of 

to QTfl disobedience .n 'Country 

»uoaiuig„oreto belaid sSrAugiJ 
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Iniljfiu pawn lm\c tnsmunted ihnt tlie 
warning of pra\c consequences con\c\cil 
to him by Oo\cmmcnt ni'\\ hi\c nmic 
liimncr\oiis The\ do not hnow of wlmt 
inctnl he is made ^omc Indian pi|>ers 
have exhorted him to p^c np thoughts of 
c:m 1 disobedience for gooil We thinl 
that IS a futile unncccssarj and Tithcr 
pamch} and ofiicious exhortation 

Report of the Sadler Comtnitiion 
The Report of the Calcutta I nivemtv 
Commission has Icahcd out Some of its 

recommendations have appeared m a 
Madras Anglo Indian paper from which 
oilier papers hn\c copied It is greatly to 
be hoped tliat this leal age docsnotproac 
the nnfitness of nn^ class of men to go\cm 
themseUcs or nn\ other persons 

As for the recommendations which 
have been published ns all the rccommen 
dations are most probabl> inter related 
comments on anj of them had letter not 
be«ade till the Report itself is before ns 
Scholarships for Onental Women at the 
University of Michigan 
The scholarshijis for onental w omen at 
tlie Uniacrsit^ of Miclugan USA arc 
knoavn as the Barbour Scholarships Tlic\ 
were established m June 1917, through 
the gcnerosit) of the Honorable Lcm L 
Barbour of Detroit Tlie income of $100 
000 19 desoted to these scbolarslups and 
the income is such that the UniscrsiU 
mamtains ten scholarships of tlic annual 
value of $500 each ( \ dollar is cqma nlcnt 
X! i.buxi ^ 

to provide for the care support mamten 
ance and schooling in the Umversitj of 
young women from bnental countries m 
eluding Japan China India Russia tlie 
Philippines and Turhej Iso exact number 
IS allotted to any country Applications 
for these scholarships should be made in 
wntmg to the President of thtf University 
of Michigan Ann Arbor USA Accom 
panymg the applications certificates of 
character and certificates showing scholas 
tic attainment and fitness for university 
work should be filed The scholarships 
are awarded by a committee consistmg 
of the President of the University the 
Dean of the College of Literature &ience 


mill tie Arts the IVan of Women nnl 
the Dean of the Mcdu.nl S.hool TJicrc 
Miarp conijictition for the scholqr 
ship*! Mnn\ more nnphcation*i are filed 
than can lie grantci! The amount of 
•«hQlnr<iiip 500) dots not include 
trnxclhng cxiicn^c** nnd adds Prcsitlcnt 
II B Hutchins in hia letter, from which 
the abo%c particulars hn\c liccn taken 
lliinl it ndMsablc that one should hn\-c 
some moiic\ m nddition to the $ 500 

In a letter to the editor of this Acuc« 
Prc*iidcnt II B Hutchins sat s that these 
scholnrshii« have nlrcndt Jxxn awarded 
for the coming Lmtcrsitt \cnr, 3919 
1920 ’ If nn\ Iiuliun ladies dc«irc to 
liccomc candidates for them for the jc.ar 
following 3920-21, I would suggest tliJit 
tlict forttard to the President of the 
Unitcrsitt credentials showing thcir 
training nnd fitness for work in tip 
Umtcrsit} 

Danger of Leaving "Revolution” 
Undefined 

T/e ■^fn/l^n^^n has brought to notice the 
danger to the public of lent mg Ahe w ord 
rctolution undefined m,thc RottloU 
Act When the RowlattBill ttasundtr 
discussion m the I^gislatite Council mnn\ 
a member nressed the Gotemmentto define 
what is called ‘a rctolutiqnan motement 
but tlie Got emment refused to do »^on the 
ground that the meaning of retolution 
waspcrfcctlv plain Itisnghth coi\ 

iLwi M\rvd.\£’4.\5i7 7.7 

of war and rebellion too arc perfectly 
plain yet mutter defiance of these mean 
mgs and of common sense as well it has 
been held that there were rebellion and war 
m the Panjab and on that assuraptioii 
martial law was proclaimed there anq 
tcmble sentences pronounced on many 
men which gite a shock to the inorj\l 
sense nnd the sense of justice and 1 umanity 
and tnl e one s breatli att ay W hat 
guarantee is there that in spite of the 
meaning of re\ olution being plain 
regions wall not be offiaallj declared to be 
m a state of reiohttion watliout there 
being anj revolution there m the usuf^l 
sense of the w ord 
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M OTI Babu Katain ivas 

onhisv.aj home by boat There 
had been the usual forenoon halt 

alongside a adhge mart on themer and 

the cooking of the midday meal nas m 
progress 

A Brahmin bo\ came up to the boat and 
asked Which wav are you going Sir » 
He could not hai,e been older than fifteen 
or sixteen 

To Katnlia Moti Babu rcpl ed 
Could you give me a lift to Nandigram 
on t our t\ av ’ 

Moti Babu acceded and asked the \ounc 
fellow his name 

name is Tara said the boa 
W ith his fair complexion his great big 
1 finely-cut smiling bps 

the lad was stnkinglv handsome All he 
had on w as n cffioti somewhat the worse 
for wear and his bare upper bod\ dis 
plaaedno superfimti either of clothin" or 
flesh —Its rounded proportions looked “l ke 
some sculptor s masterpiece 

NI; son said Moti Babu aflectionate- 
ly ha\evour bath and come on board 
^ ou w ill dine with me 

Wait a minute Sir said Tara with 
which he jumped on the serrants boat 
moored astern and «et to w ork to assist m 
thecookmg Moti Babu s serrant was an 
up<ountry man* and It was endent that 
his ideas of preparing fish for the pot were 
crude Tara relie\ed him of ins task and 
• ‘Serrants belonging to other pronnces do not 
as a rule nnder^t'ind the n cet es of Beo'ml 


”p ™' ‘"-o Vece 

*“1 out 

a iresh dhoti from his bundle clad ir 
.0 .potless ^h,,. and « ithi l.t le'^'f 
~n.b smoothed b-ick h,, flowing lock, from 
his forehead mlo a cluster behiid his m?” 
Then «,th his sacred thread gl ,te 
I°is"w^""*' '■■uistlf befor? 

teh^V 1°°'' th' oobin 

where his Wife Annapurna and their nine 
year old daughter were sitting The good 

loin ''f 11 thecome?T 

.o??,f "S heart went out 

IboeT becoming from 

w hose chdd could he be ah poo? thi^ 

how could his mother bear to be sepnrat^ 
from him ’-thought she to herself^ ^ 
Unnerwas duh served and n c * 

placed for Tara be Moti Babu, „de Th 
bof seemed to hare bat a poor appetite 
‘i bu-bfulnS a“d 

buthe would not allow himself to be nrr 
suaded He had clearlv a will of hi® 

le ‘rruhtr" “ ™P't “aS 

or SJloSe “PPaa™" <•[ rr.lfalpe.s 
Bheo thee bad all iiaished Aonanare, 

lu^to?hms'3f%\Jtas“ot'’s”„TOSal 

a™ froa. home at the carle age'o‘rllr 
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at this lai-k ( t response She felt she w ould 
hUe lo fe d and clothe and care for this 
he ■s-'les'. ^\a)ftlllheA^aslnadethoro«ghl\ 

'’3 lut someboM she could not find 
out what would please him When a little 
j iter the boat was moored for the night, 
alie bustled about and sent out ser\ants 
icto the 1 illage to get milk and sw eetmeots 
and whatever other dainties were to be 
had But Tara contented himself with a 
^elJ sparing supper and refused thetnilk 
altogether E^en Moti Babu, a man of 
few words, tried to press the milk on him, 
lut he simplj said “I don't care for it ” 

1 hus passed tw o or three daA s of their 
life on the n\er Tara of his own accord, 
and with great alacrity, helped m the 
marketing and the cooking and lent a 
hand wnth the boatmen in whatever had 
to be done Anvthing worth seeing never 
missed his keen glance His eves, Ins limbs, 
Ills imnd werealwajs on the alert Like 
Nature herself, he was in constant activity, 
vet aloof and undistracted Everj in 
dividual has his ovvm fixed standpoint, 
but Tara was just a joyous npple on the 
rushing current of things across the infinite 
blue Nothing bound him to past or future, 
his was simplv to flow onvv ards 

From the various professionals with 
whom he had associated, he had picked 
up manj entertaining accomplishments 
Free from all troubling, his mind had 
a w onderful receptiv it 3 He had bv 
heart anj number of'ballads and songs 
and lonj; jiassi^es out of the dnmas 
One day, as was his custom, Moti Babu 
w as gi\ mg a reading from the Ramaj ana 
to his wife and daughter He was about 
to come to the story of Kusha and Lav a, 
the valiant sons of Rama, when Tara 
could contain his excitement no longer 
Stepping down from the deck into the 
cabin he exclaimed "Put aw av the book. 
Sir Let me sing you the story ” He then 
began to recite Dasarathi’s version of the 
storj in a faultless flute like \ oice, 
showering and scattering its wonderful 
rhvmes and alliterations all over The 
atmosphere became charged w ith a w ealth 
of laughter and tears The boatmen 
hung round the cabin doors to listen, and 
e'en the occupants of passing lioats 


Strained their ears to get snatches of the 
floating melodv \\ hen it came to an enq, 
a sigh w ent forth from all the listeners, -w 
alas, that it should hav e finished so soon ’ 
Annapurna with her eves bnmmuig 
over, longed to take Tara into her lap 
and fold him to her bosom Moti Babu 
thought that if onlj he could persuade 
the lad to stav on vv ith them he vv ould 
cease to feel the \\ ant of a son Onlv the 
little Cham, their daughter, felt as if she 
vv ould burst \v itli jealousj and chagnn * 

3 

Cbaru vv as the onlv child of her parents 
the sole claimant to their love There 
was no end to her whims and capnees 
She had ideas of her own as to dress and 
toilet, but these were liable to constant 
fluctuations So whenever she was 
ed out, her mother vv as on tenter hooks 
till the last moment, lest she should gH 
something impossible into her head if 
once she did not fancj the waj her hair 
had been done, no amount of taking it 
down and doing it up again would be 
any good— the matter was sure to end in a 
fit of sulks It was the same with mo^t 
other things When, how ever, she vv as m n 
good humour, she was reasonableness 
itself She would then kiss and embrace 
her motherNv ith a gushing affection, and 
distract her w^th incessant prattle and 
laughter In a word, this little mite of a 
girl w as an impossible enigma 

AN ith all the fierceness of her untamed 
heart Charu began to hate lara She 
took to tearfully pushing aw av her 
platter at dinner, the cooking vv as done sij 
badlv ’ She slapped her maid, finding 
fault w ith her for no rhyme or reason Ivi 
fine she succeeded in making her parents 
thoroughlv uncomfortable The more intev 
estingshe with the others, found Tara's 
V aned accomplishments to be, the angn^ 
she became Since her mind refu'^ed to 
admit Tara’s merits, how should she not 
be wild when they b^ame too obtrusive ? 

• W hen Tara first sang the story of KusIh 
and Lav a, Annapurna had hoped that 
the music, which could hav e charmed the 
beasts of the forest, might serve to soften 
the ttmiicr of her v\a\w ird daughter Sht, 
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nsked her \nd ho^v did jou like it 
Cham’ A vigorous shaking of the bead 
uas all the replj she got which translated 
into uords must ba\e meant I did not 
hkeit and Inever v.illhke it so there 
Dinning that it was a pure case of 
jealousj the mother gflie up showing ao^ 
attention to Tara m her daughters 
.presence But n hen after her earlj supper 
Charu had gone off to bed and Moti Babn 
was sitting out on deck with Tata 
Annapurna took her seat near the cabin 
door and asked Tara to give them a song 
As the melodj flooded the evening sky 
seeming to enrapture into a hush the 
villages reposing under the dusk and 
filling Annapurna s tender heart wnth an 
ecstacy of unutterable love and beauty 
Cham left her bed and came up sobbing 
What a noise you are all making mother 
I epn t get a w ink of sleep ' How could she 
bear the idea of being ■^ent off to bed alone 
and all of them hanging round Tara re 
V elling in his singing ’ 

Tara for his part found the tantrums 
of this little girl with the bright black 
ev es highly ai\ ejling He tried his best 
towinheroverbv telling her stones sing 
mg songs to her plaving on the flute for 
her —but •with no success OnU when he 
plunged into the mcr for his daily swim 
w ith his dboU lifted short above bis knees 
and tightened round his waist his fair 
supple lioibs clearing the •water with skil 
ful ease like some w ater sprite at play her 
curious gazecould not help being attracted 
She would be looking forward even mom 
ing to hi« bath time but without letting 
any one guess her fascination And when 
the time came this little untaught actress 
would fall to practice her knitting by the 
cabin window wath a world of attention 
onlv now and again her eyes would be 
raised to throw a casual seemingly con 
temptnous glance at Taras performance 
Ther had long passed b\ Aaadigcam 
but of this T ara had taken no notice The 
big boat swept onwards wath a letsnrely 
movement sometimes under sad sometimes 
towed along through nver tributary and 
branch The davsof its inmates wore oa 
like these streams with a lazy flow of 
unexciting hours of mild yaricJncss \o 


one was in any I ind of hurry They all 
took plenty of time over their daily bath 
and food and even before it grew quite 
dark the boats w ould be moored near the 
landing place of some y illage of sufficient 
size against a woodland background 
lively with the sparkle of fireflies and the 
chirping of cicadas lu this way it took 
them over ten days to get to Kataiia 
4 - 

Ob the new s of the Zamindar Babu s 
amval men palanquins and pomes yyere 
sent out to meet his boat and the retain 
ers fired off a salv o startlmg the village 
crows into noisy misgiyingg Impatient 
of the delav occasioned by this formal 
welcome Tara quietly slipped off the boat 
by himself and made a rapid round of the 
nllage Some he hailed as brother or 
sister others as uncle or aunt and m the 
short space of two or three hours he had 
made fnends w ith all sorts and conditions 
of people 

It w IS perhaps because Tara acknow 
ledged no bonds that he could win his way 
so easily into others affections —anyhow 
in a few days the whole village had capi 
tulated unconditionally One oftheree 
sons for his easy victory w as the quickness 
with w hich be could eater into the spint 
of every class as i! be w as one of them 
sehes He was not the slave of any 
habit but he could easily and stmplj get 
used to things \Nith children he was 
just a child vet aloof and supenor With 
his elders he was not childish but 
neiUier was he a png With the peasant 
he was a peasant without losing his 
brabminhood He took part in the 
work or play of all of them wuth zest 
and skill One day as he w as seated at a 
sweetmeat seller s the latter begged him 
to mind the shop while he w ent on some 
errand and the bov cheerfully sat there for 
hours dm mg off the flies wnth a palmyra 
leaf He had some knowledge ofhow to 
mnke sweetmeats and could also take a 
hand at the loom or at the potter s wheel 
yntfa equal ease 

Bat though he had made a conquest 
of the village he bad been unable to over 
come the jealousy of one little girl and 
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All of n sudden Llnru announced that 
she also must and would kam English 
Her parents at first took it as a great 
joke and laughed heartih oi er their little 
ones latest capric But she effectoalli 
washed awa^ the humorous part of the 
proposal with a flood of tears and her 
helplessh doting guardians had to take 
the matter senoush Charu was placed 
under the sam“ tutor and had her lessons 
with Tara 

But studiousness did not come naturalK 
to this fiighti little creature She not 
onU did not learn herself hut made it 
difficult for Tara to do so either She would 
lag behind bi not preparing her lessons 
but would fl\ into a rag or burst into 
tears if Tarawent on to the next one w ith 
out her When Tara was through with one 
book and had to get another the same had 
to be procured for her also Her icolousi 
would not allow her to put up with Taras 
wajof sitting alone m his room to do hi» 
exercises She took to stealing in when he 
was not there and daubing lus eserosc 
bookwitinnk or making awa\ with his 
p n Tam w ould bear these depredations 
as long ns he could nndwheahe could not 
he would chastise her hut she could not be 
got to mend her w as s 

At last b\ accident Tara hit upon an 
effectn e method Onedai as he had tom 
out an ink b spattered page from bis excr 
CISC book and w as sitting there tlioroughU 
aeaed about it Cliaru peeped in Now I 
am going to catch it thought si e But 
as shevamein her hopes were disappointed 
Tara sat quiet w ithoiit a w ord Sbeflittetl 
in and out sometunes etlg ng near cnongh 

for him to giie her a smack ifhelind b^n 

so minded But no 1 e remained as still 
and graie ns e\er The little culprit a\as at 
her w it s en 1 SI e had never been used to 
begging pardon and act her penitent heart 
learned to make it up Finding no other 
w a\ out she took up the torn out page 
and sitting near him aarotc on it m a large 
round han 1 I will never do it again 
She then went through a aanctw of 
mancctnres to draw Taras attention to 
what she had wntten Tara could keep 
las countenance no longer anl burst out 
laughing The girl fletl from the room be- 


side herself w ith gnef and anger — She felt 
that nothing short of the complete obh 
teration of that sheet of paper from eter 
nal time and infinite space would sene to 
wape aw ay her mortification ’ 

Bashful shrinking Sonamani w ould 
sometimes come round to the schoolroom 
door hesitate at the threshold and then 
tal e herself off She had made it up with 
Cham andthes were as great fnends as 
ever III all else but where Tara was con 
cenied Sonamani w as afraid and cautious 
So she nsualii chose the time when Charu 
was inside the Zenana to ho'er near the 
schoolroom door One dai Tara caught 
sight of the retreating figure and called 
out Hullo bona is thatiou’ IVliats 
the news how is Aunt ’ 

\ ou hai en t been to us for so long 
said Sonamani Mother has a.pain in the 
back or «he would haae come to see jou 
herself * 

\t this point Charu came up Sonamani 
w as all in a flutter She felt as if she had 
been caught stealing her fnends property 
Charu with a toss of her head and her 
voice pitched sh nil cned out For shame 
Sonamani To be comini; and disturbing 
lessons 1 11 tell mother To heat Tara s 
self constituted guardian one would hate 
thought that her sole care vn life w as to 
prevent the disturbance of his studies’ 
\\ hat brought her here at this tune the 
Lonl mght hare known but Tara had 
no idea 

Poor flustered bonamam sought refuge 
lu making up all kinds of excuses where- 
upon Charu called her a nastj little ston 
teller and she had to sink awai owning 
complete defeat 

But the mpathetic Tara shouted after 
her All right Sona tell vour mother 111 
go and «« her this evening 

Oh’ Bill vou ’ sneered Charu 
Haven tTDU got lesions to do’ 111 tell 
Vaster masai * v ow see if I don t ’ 

Undeterred bi the threat Tara went 
over to Dame Cook s quarters one or tw o 
evenings On the third Charu went one 
better than mere threateoiug She fastened 
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ll\ Tin 

E \rK\ %\clll>ini l{in<lu lio\ tmvl I 
I tint Iu<5 nnce'stors 1n\<. «ol j»lunv< 
lived in Indin Tlit people •» ov\ n mine 
for tlitm’seKvs IS \r\nns ind tlitv leclievc 
th it tlicv enme into the I’cmusuin from the 
North ncro*^ the mount un p k<«es of tiu 
llmuiKv ns Indcc 1 then, ire still a few 
tnltshvin^ m the HimUiktisli iillcd Uic 
/ ill KfiiT r or I nir I <ilk l>ccnu®t thc\ arc 
ofpnktomplexion The onj,nnl stocl of 
the Ilnulils pro!) ihls hivvlxxuleft bchmd 
on the Southward m irch of their 
comitnincn 

\t nnj rate the stones and present 
religion oftheiieopk have grown iiti since 
thev crossed the mountains In carh daj-s 
thev had no images Neither had thc\ 
temples Thc) h id open spaces or cleaniigs 
nnd here thev would gather in crowds to 
perform thcl ire Sacrifice The fire wn* made 
of w ood home to the spot on the b icl of 
a bull And there were ])ncsts whorccitevl 
chants and knew eaactlv how to pile up 
logs— for this was done m geometrical 
patterns verv carcfullv arranged — indliow 
to make the oflcnn^s Tins \\ as the 
bus ness of the priest just as it is another 
man s work to grow com or to understand 
weaving He w as paid for it and used Ins 
monev to support his w ife and children 
As far as we can go back however 
Hindus have alwajs believed that if a man 
wanted to be religious he must give his 
whole life up to that A good man may 
manage a home and family nnd business 
tliej say But if a man wants to be 
musical he gives all h s care and thought 
to muse if clever to studv And is it 
eas er to know Truth tl an to do tl ese 


K Nivuitv 

things’ Novoii sa thev Imvcn vtrv 1 
ideal of vvlmi being rili^mus means Hut 
whirr do von thud tlitv cificct n mnn to 
go III order to become this’ The niuPictan 
takes Ins place luforc Rome mstnimcnt— 
does he not ’~thc piano or the org-iti 
or tht viohn And the i-tudint goes to 
school or college lUit to Iwcome religions 
the Ilmdu would Rind a man into the 
forest^ There he would lie expected to 
live m n cavt or under trees toeatonh 
the wild roots nnd fruits tlmt he coitld 
find m the wood nnd to weir nieces of 
the hnrk of the white birch for clothing 

Tins IS nennouR picture thnt vou see now 

with vour eves shut isitnot’ Hut it i'' 
not fmislicl \ou see the idea is that a 
great part of rclipon consists m quieting 
the mmd \nd being alone without anv 
need to thml of food or clothes or home 
m Silence amongst the trees nnd the birds 
must be a great help to this But it goes 
further Whit would become of n mans 
fimr living far awav from other men^ 

without bnishes nnd combs and scissors 

It would grow thick and unkempt -vvoum 
It not ’ And so great masses of hair 
up hastih and fixed on the top of tlic head 
arc amongst the best marks of religion m 
these forest dw ellcrs Thev arc eapwted 
to bathe constanth even to w ash the hair 
but tlicj can not spare time from medita 
tion to make it lienutiful \ow nnd then 
we see a man like this passing along the 
streets of some Indian citv w ith his long 
staff in one hand crowned by three points 
— like the trident of Neptune —and a 
begging bowl vvitli a handle m the other 
But the place to find such people in great 
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forjiotten.bctaiiKoUI f ishiomd so to ''|xnk 
\iid tilt m«pir<itu)n ol the pi itt IiUtd tilt 
dre im*? ol the jKopIt more .oid more Tht 
Ar\ uis fell m lo\t with Indi v ind became 
Hindiis 

And wHn.t was their thought about the 
fellow mount uns’ 

\\ h\ , it steraed to thtiii that ihci told 
ibout the file worship .ind the hre about 
then’ Yveie not the fl imts of the saenfax 
white hhc tlic Himnl i\as, .ilwa\s mount- 
ir 4 upwards hkc the ispinnR peaks Icna 
a g bclmid them aslies for eternal frost? 

riioec snow % heights liccaine the central 
objects of their lot c Look at them Lifted 
iho\e the w orld in siknce terrihk m their 
cold md tlieir distance \ctbcautifidlie\ond 
ill \\ ords, w hat arc thc\ like ’ W h\ , tht\ 
ire like— a grtat monk clothed in ashes, 
lost in meditation silent and .alone' Tht\ 
arc hi e,— like —the Great God Himself, bi\ a, 
Maliadct ' 

Hating got at this tliouglit the Hindu 
mind began to work out all sorts of acccs 
sones and mbols — m w Inch sometimes 

the idea of flame, sometimes of moiintam, 
sometimes of hermit, is upjicnnost —all 
contributing to the completed picture of 
Si\ a the Great God 

The w ood IS borne to the s icnficc on a 
bull Sit i possesses an old bull on which 
He ndes 

As the moon shines above the niouii 
tarns so He bears on His forehead the new 
moon 

Like the true ascetic, begging food at tlic 
householder s door, He is, pleased with icn 
•=iinple gifts 

1 resh water, a few grams of ncc and 
two or three green bcl leaies are His whole 
oflenng,in the dailj worship But the nee 
aud w ater must be of the purest, as though 
presented to a most honoured guest 

Whj the bcl leaf is chosen, I do not 
know , unless it is that it is clover shaped, 
thus refernng to thfe Trmitj, like the 
fehamrock For this doctrine is Hmdu as 
well as Christian and Egyptian 

To show how easily Siva can be 
pleased, Hmdus tell a pretty stoia 

A poor huntsman,— that is, one of the 
low est of the low , — once came to the end 
ol a day s himting without having snared 


or kilkd u single crc.ituri came on 

and he w. IS far from lioinc, in the jungle 
alone Near bi, stood n btl tree, with 
branches nt ir the ground and he was glad 
to climb up into its shelter to pass the 
night in iltt) from wild beasts Buta'* 
he H) trout lung in its branches, the 
thought of his w lit and children stan mg at 
home c lint to Iiun, and for pit) of their 
iiecil grt it tears rolled down his checks 
and falling on tht btl leaves broke them 
b\ tlicir weight and c.imcd them to the 
ground Uiidtr the sacred tree, however, 
stood 111 image of Siv .1 (rtallv, the short 
stone pillar with iroimdcd top, which i** 
t.illcd His hngam or sjmbol) And the 
tears fell with tht le ives. on its head 
That night a hlnck snake crept up the 
irtt md stung the man And the angeN 
tame and cnmeil his son) to Heaven aad 
laid It dovv a ut the feet of Siv a 

Then in that bright place losc the 
clamour of mm) voices ipicstioning*- 
* Whv IS this savage here ’ Has he not 
eaten impure foods ’ Has he offered tlie 
nght sacrifices ? Has he known tht law’ 

But tlic Great God turned on them nl* 
in gentle suq)nse—‘‘Djd he not worship 
me with btl leaves .md wath tears’” He 
said 

Looking closer at the ^nme, however, 
one thing w as vtn clear It had n blue 
throat, — we see it even when wt light a 
match — and in order to bestow a blue 
throat upon Siva the following story 
arose i 

Once upon a time all tht Splendour and 
glorv of the gods seemed to be vanishing 
from them [This stor) must have been 
told first \ onset just at the penod when 
the old gods Indra, Agm and the Lords 
of the universe, were growing unfavour- 
able, and the Tnmt), Brahma Vishnu 
Siva, coming into favour] What to do, 
the gods did not know But they 
determined to prav to Vishnu for advacc 
He told them, perhaps contemptuously, to 
“go and chum the ocean ' ’ And the poor 
gods trooped forth eagerl) to do His 
biddmg 

The) churned and churned Alanj great 
and splendid things came up and the) 
seized them withdehght, herea wonderful 
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eleph int there a pnneeh hor-e iin i 
J'enutiful mfe }or someone 

Fachmsonh greedv to be first >n the 
handUng of the nest delight All nt once 
something blatk be„an to tome Welho^ 
up and up i and then spreading o\er the 
n hole ocean it came Uhat is it ^ thej 
asked each other in horror It was | oison 
—death to them death to the w orld death 
totheunnerse It tame to their \cr\ teet 
andthev had to retreat rapidly m fear 
\lrcadj they were m the midst of datV 
ness an^ there n as now here that ihe\ 
tould flee for this den'^e hlacVneas was 
about to co\ef all the worlds In this 
moment of mortal terror ill the ^o<ls wath 
one \oice called on Si\a He had taken no 
p irt m the receiving of gifts niav lx. He 
would be able to liclp them now Inst mtU 
the Great hite God was in their midst 
He smiled genth at their dilenim t and 
thcirfear And atoopim, down HeputHis 
hand into the waves and bade the poison 
flow into the hollow of His p dm Then 
He drank It willing to die in onler to save 
the world But 5iat which would have 
been enough to destroj all crcateil li^ngs 
was only enough to stain His throat 
Hence He beats tliere a \ atvh of blue for 
ever 

I’arhajs one ol the most Ixautilul 
mvths that have clustered round the name 
ofMaliadev however is the legend of Uic 
Boar Hunt 

ti^una one of the principal heroes ol 
the Greit War had gone up mto the 
mount uns to spend three months in wor 
shipping Siv i and invoking His blessing 
Suddenlv one dav ns he was pi~«in„ 
before Hi» lin^am and oJfcnngfiowere tlic 
sound Ol horns ran^ out with all the 
Bierrv clang of a roval hunt 

The nest moment the bnow KjOj, and 
yueeri rode into view at the head ol their 
retinue and came sw eepiog down the r inne 
in pursuit of a poor pantmg bo »r that ran 
up to Ai^una for protection The hero roa 
sed from his worship showed the boar a 
vvay of escape and stood to meet the chall 
engc of the king now close upon them The 
neat moment tl e whole hunt had come to a 
stop before him Thequarrv was mine' 
cned the King —and his v oice sounded like 


the winter blasts amongst tl e mount tins — 
Thequarrv was mine' How dared mu 
touch It ’ 

At tins address At^uii v blazed with 
anger and picking up the bow and arrow s 
he had thrown aside before commencing to 
worship he challenged the Snow King to 
dismount and fight 

Accepted s wd the Monarch and the 
comb it began But to the liero s dismav 
he seemed to be attacking some terrible 
phantom lor one alter mother lus good 
stout arrows die ippeared into the person 
ol tlie King w orking him no harm 

Lets wrestle then shouted Aijuna 
And casting aside lus bow he flun^ him 
sell upon Ins foe He w as met b\ the quiet 
touch of a ban 1 on Ins heart and fell to the 
„roHn I stunned AAell come on said the 
King as he recovere 1 him«df a minute later 
and turned aside from the contest But he 
seemed almost mtoxic ited I must finish 
mv worship hrst he said in a thick voice 
taking up V garland oi flow era to fling 
ronnd the biv a Lingam The next moment 
tlie eves ol \ 17 uDa were opened for the 
bnow King towered above him blc«sing 
him And the flowers were round His 
neck> 

Mabadev Mahadev cned the wor 
shipper flinging hmiselt on the ground to 
touch with his 1 ead the feet of the God 
ButoJrcadv the hunt had swept on down 
the vallej and the Snow Km,, had dis- 
nplieared v% ith all His tram 

These are a few of the stones told 
iboutbiva who IS so deepiv lovxd b\ Hi 
devotees To them there is nothing in the 
worl 1 so strong and pure and all merciful 
as their Great God and the books and 
poems of Hindus are verv few in which lie 
IS not referred to wath this passionate 
w oisbip 

Wherever vou go ta Northern India b\ 
the road-side in cities and villages on the 
nver banks or mside the entrance to some 
garden if there is a tree that stands alone 
near the home of an\ Hindu vouarebkdv 
to «ee beneath it one or more of the little 
stone i>ilKrs called the I lagam Theymav 
ha\c been taken from the bed of a stream 
andmtliatca^earehkclvto be of i Jon" 
egg shape But if tliev have been cut bC 
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the ham! of mnn, they arc short aiul slight- 
Iv tnj>erin^'. \ntli a thisHblc-hke top. SoniD^ 
time'i, m all j'ood faith, the features of n 
huTnan face ha\c been more or less crudely 
niarhecl ou tliem, with white paint! 

In ary case it is onlv a question of time 
till some woman, p.issmg by on her way 
liome after bathing, stoops leiulerly to 
jiour a little w'atcr over the head i>f the 
einbUm and sj)nnUes a few grains of rice 
over this. Then •she bends her head to the 
earth before it. saving a prayer, and 
passes on. Such a simidc act of adoration! 

X man with no objection to a ])ubUc place, 
might stop and offer bcl-leaves, but the 
woman wants to reach home and be once 
move in hiding 

Now' and then, a heart more dcvotcil 
ami loving than usnal will prompt the 
touching of the head of the image with 
red or white sandal-paste, so cool and 
refreshing in this hot climate ! 

But this, after all, is but a fragment of 
stone. It is not lie who is worsbipi>ed 
Still finer images of Him are those who 
come and go yonder amidst the passing 
crowd,— the monks ami beggars, some 
nsben-covered with matted hair, others 
witlj shaven head and clad from throat to 
foot in the sacred colour, but most of them 
hearing one form or other of staff or 
trident and the begging bowl And finest 
of all will these be, when, retiring into the 
forest, or climbing up to the verge of 
eternal snow’S, they sit, even like this stone 
Lingam, bolt upright in the shelter of tree 
or rock, lost to the world without, in 
solitary meditation. 

Do you still want to know* where to 
picture Him, how He is surrounded, what 
are the pleasures and what the history of 
His Olympus ’ The W’ise and learned of 
His people will laugh at you — “Understand 
children,” they will say, “that this is the 
Great God of whom w'e speak ! He can 
have neither dwelling-place, nor history. 
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nor comp.'inions. Such things ‘ are vain 
dreams of men 1” 

But if yon should still persist that you 
desire greatly to know what men have 
dreamt of Him In these directions, they 
will tell you something of the Indian 
picture of His home. 

Far away amongst the mountains, they 
say, across the frontier, where the lUma- 
lavas arc at their highest and India passes 
into Thilict; at the foot of the great ice* 
jK'ak of Kailasli, lies the lake Mnnasa* 
sarovara. Here is tlic reign of silqice and 
eternal snow. And here is the holy home 
that Siva loves. Up hen: have gathered 
round Him all those who were weary of 
earth, having found no acceptance 
amongst the fortunate. The scrjients 
whom all the world hates and refuses 
come to Kailash. and Mnhadev finds room 
for them in His Great Heart. And the 
tired bex^ts come, —for lie is the Refuge of 
animals,— and one of them, a shabby old 
bull. He specially loves and rides uj)on 
And Inst of all, come the spirits of nil those 
men and women who arc turbulent and 
troublesome nnd queer- the bad boys and 
girls of the grown-up world, you know! 
All the peopie who xire so ugh' that no one 
wants to sec them : those vvKo do things ’ 
clumsily, nnd talk loudly and upset cveiy 
thing, though they mean no harm ; and 
the poor things who are ridden by one' 
idea, so that they never can sec straight, 
but always seem a little mad, such are the 
souls on whom He alone has mercy: He is 
surrounded by them and they love and 
worship Him. He uses them to do 'Hts 
errands and they are known* as Siva s 
Demons ' 'j i ' 

'But dearest of all these, dwells with 
Him in Kailash, His belov'ed wife ' Parbati,' 
otherw'ise' known as Sati ' or Uma and by 
many other names. And 'about Her I 
shall tell you in the nest story.^ > ' 
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E \ CR\ f'cc'xt Bntish or non 

Bntish Infinn or fQrti;'n liKtoW 
ns thnt the children of to-<Hv are the 
atizcns of tomorrow nntl thnl m order to 
hare citizens fifood jilnsicillt morill^ nnd 
intcIlcctmlU ) the bod% politic shonl 1 
take pood enre of its children It is now 
freely recopmsed tU the wortloser thst 
the cnmmnnits and the State hare as 
much if not csen greater interest in the 
health nn 1 moral and mental c<iuipment 
of the children of the commnnits as the 
famil\ wherein thei arc I orn No one 
has proposed to lessen or lehttle the 
resportsihditv of the parents as it would 
lie extremel\ demoralising and suicidal 
to do *o PseTN normalU healths man 
and woman has a date towards tiic race 
which can be fulfllcd onir b\ Jicgetting 
children The Hindus hart characterised 
It as a debt {rw) which has to 1»c paid 
brercf} healtlu mduidual Ixf ire he or she 
dies m order to ensure him or her a desira 
We form of re mcarnation The mo lem 
world IS also gradually hut surch coming 
to that Mcwpoint s«l:gcct to comblions 
and limitations necessary in the interest of 
the race 

If It is neccssari that eren normal man 
and woman shoufd rnise one or more chil 
dren m order to perpetuate the race it is 
also necessan that the children so ruiseil 
should lie healtlu and capable of lontri 
buting to the general progress orhumamts 
Defective persons are otjU a drag on the 
rsec imi 1 w y^e aT Iiunuui 

j>ow ers energies and potentialities 

Descending from the race to tie nation 
the importance of children— of healthr 
aagorous and potentially resourceful and 
powerful children— to the latter is self 
evident The children of a nation are its 
greatest asset Tliey represent its capital 
upon the wasc and skilful m\cstment of 
which dqiends its pros|wnt%—nov eicn its 
\ 


existence and cont nuance Ml the civiiwetl 
n itions of the world hn\e accepted this 
truth and are Ming wath each other m 
bud Ilf] ' their present and future position 
among the peoples of the w orld on doing 
all th It follows the '’cknowledgment of 
such a truth Huge sums of monts are be 
mg spent on public health and public 
education 

The tw o tests hi w hich the efficiency of 
a Gosemment isjudged arc the lowness of 
the death rate am ng its ntizcns and the 
provision made, for public educittion The 
health of the individual is no longer bis or 
her own concern. It is the concern of the 
whole communitt— the same IS true is re 
gards meat \l equipment The I ealth and 
mental equipment of everv unit of the bod\ 
I>olitic are matters of national concern 
The present and future interests of the 
nation require that ex ery one of its citizens 
maleor female shoul 1 possess the maximum 
amount of health and the maximum of 
developed mtelhgence possible under tin. 
circumstances to enable it to holl its own 
amoog the peoples of the world 

In matters of health and education incli 
vidual freedom is not recognized As far ns 
possible no one can lie permitted to be 
Ignorant and d seased Of course no am 
ountof soluntudc on the part of the State 
can prexent a jierson from contracting dis 
tnse if he is careless cnoUf..h to lie indifferewt 
aliout It It IS houexer the dutx of the 
State to lax down the minimum xif health 
xotd xonutaJ r.^iiO|WTOr.ut m.W.V ft 
from its Citizens and for that purpo«e it 
makes education compulsory and lays 
doxxncertnm regulations for pnxate and 
public health With the progress of cinh 
zation this minimum is being raised to a 
possible maximum in ex cry communitx 
TheStatenot only concerns itself with 

the education and health of its existinn 
atizens *n>es further and regulates tt 
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luth in 1 the Ininni^ of its fiituu intm 
Krs too 1 r<tin tins inoti\<. protctiH tin. 
t.\ cr incRTsint, interest the \ nous 

CoNLirments in tic world nn. showing in 
tl c stud^ of tn^cmes m innlcni^ different 
kinds of proM ion for niothcrhoocl inchi 
dun; their enre md comfort dunn^ pre^ 
mne^ nnd confinement ns nlso in pro\i 
chn^; from public lands for the care and 
cdt cation of children from Inrtli up to pti 
bcrt\ I he health of school children and 
tl eir plnsical de\clopnKnt for n hcalt1i\ 

^ ifjorous alert resourceful manhood is 
thas becoming a matter of supreme nnpor 
tancce\cr\ dm 

"W e m India arc guiU\ of a criminal 
waste of our human resources b} our 
dilatonncss in recognising the supreme 
importance and urgenc\ of the jiroblemsof 
public health ind public education \\hile 
a certain amount of national aw al cnitig is 
obscraed in the attitude of the nation to 
the problems of education it is not jet 
generally recognised that a provision for 
the health of school children is a neccssarj 
item of the program if education is to be 
effective Every educated Indian knows 
how much he has suffered m health vita 
htv and energj liv an one sided education 
which tool little or no notice of the plivsi 
cal requirements of his hodv 

The premature deatl s of our leading 
men arc h constant subject of lamentation 
in our press But the number o( lives lost 
or smothered or ruined during the period 
of adolescence or before attaining a recog 
n sed position in societj is known onlj 
to tl e gods Nobodv counts them Mil 
lions die every vear of the harm done to 
their sj stems bv neglect of their health 
during school and college days Medical 
examination of school children has of late 
been much talked of m India but the pro 
grCss made in that direction is ver\ slight 
rhe results so far obtained have revealed 
an appalling condition of things vet the 
awakening of the public mind has not been 
sufficientlv marked to forc^ attention to it 
As to the adoption of means to protect 
the health of school children no one seems 
to think that the question is nt all one of 
immediate importance T! e two things 
which are of the greatest importance to 
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even huninn being aie health and nhilitv 
lotirnii dtemt hvtliliood Doth are sij 
piciutK ntglecttd in India Wc have even 
\t ir aiioiit a hundred thousand voung 
men engnged in in istcnng Milton Shakes 
l>crc Soutiicv Shcliev Knhdasa and I ir 
dnusi, who Imvc ntvtr been told cither at 
home or nt school how to cultivate an 
trcct posture how to tnl t care of their 
liodies hinds legs nosc^- eves teeth cars 
organs muscles and nerves Thev know 
nothing about the hvgienc of living al 
housing of food of dress and of mating 
The curnculnm of studies takes no cogm 
zance of these things nor ol those which 
provide recreation nnd amusement of a 
hcaltliv and edifving character 

Nine hundred nnd ninctv nine out of a 
thousand graduates of Indian schools and 
colleges grow to manhood without anv 
1 nowlcdgcortastc for music HimlU one in 
a hundred gr iduatcsof our universities can 
be confidcntlv said to be possessed of nor 
mal health We have had numerous report* 
about how to improve the teaching of 
English and some relating to other sub* 
jeets such asmatlicmntics science law etc 
we have had the reports of Commissions 
on Industnal rducation but so far we 
have done notlnng to studv the physicsl 
condition of our school population and to 
find out what we could do to secure 
improv cment in tlieir health nnd ph\ sique 
Before me lies a small Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education (No 
50 of 1917) on the subject of Phvsical 
Lducation in Secondarj Schools It cm 
bodies the recommendations of the Com 

mission on the Reorganization of Second 

arv Education in the United States a 
perusal of v\ Inch vv ill be of more practical 
use to our educational leaders teachers and 
students than v olumes of high class English 
and Sanskrit poctrj The report of the 
Committee on physical education is pub 
1 shed in this Bulletin w itli a preface 
written bj the Chairman oftheCommis 
sion It opens with the following obser 
rations 

n e Commiss on on the Keorganizat on of 
Secondarj Ed cation recognizes health as fan 
damental among tl e object ves of secondare 
education Tl e importance and essent al scope 
ofhealth edi cation are s mn arized ns follow's 
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Runnjr the peno(1 of «^.eQnd^fT' «ljcition 
heahh needs cannot he neglected without senons 
danger to the tndnidual and to the race Tht 
swondai-v school shonld therefore proside 
health instniction inculcate health habits orga 
wte an effeciire program of phjsical aclixrtJes 
tegard health needs m planning work and plaj 
and co-operate Trith home and communitj in 
safeguarding and promoting health interests 

To carry out such a program, it is necessary 
to arouse the public to recognize that the health 
needs of young people are of rital importance to 
society to secure teachers competent to ascer 
tain and meet the needs of indiridual pupils and 
able to inculcate in the entire student bodi a 
love for clean sport to furnish adequate equip 
tnent for phjsical activities and to make the 
school budding its rooms and surroundings 
conform to the best standards of hjgiene and 
sanitation 

The report begins by stating the pro!) 
lemma few lucul sentences from which I 
make the follow mg extracts 

In the new cinlitation one of the most im 
portant problems of the high school and the 
central ptoblem of physical eflucation vs howto 
secure and conserve health This ts becoming 
more and mote a commnmty problem 

Tlie schools hare been slow to adjust their 
program to the changed needs of the pupils and 
the communitv Pupils no longer go to school 
three months m the winter to learn to read 
vvnte and cipher securing their vocational skill 
and bodilr power during the other nine months 
They go to school nine months and a*c idle the 
other three because the opportunities for derelop 
mg vocational skill and bodilv endurance have 
been taken aw av from them w ith the removal of 
industry from the home to the factory The 
School must accept the new conditions of this 
'ndusttval age and ptoavde adequate opportwwvty 
for bodily exercise related to vocational skill and 
for the fundamental bodilj exercises related to 
health 

Medicine has made splendid strides during 
recent years in decreasing the mortality due to 
rjmotic diseases The diseases which are in 
creixing those of the nervous system are more 
inim cal to the organic Iieolth of those who «nr 
xvvt than arc the infectious diseases Insanitx 
IS on the increase Dr flams formerly United 
btatea Commissioner of Education as earlv as 
Ip'll wrote 

Our civilization i« so bent on the ^nquest 
nf nature and the prod n-tion of wealth that it 
periietuallv strains its supplv of nervous energy 
and produces disaster Here is the spre«al prob- 
lem of our time for hvgiene to meet— Hon to 
restore and conserve nervous energv There arc 
three factors here First the one of food and 
Its pco^ nssvmdatvow secaud the factor of 
sleep and rest third the factor of exercise 
muscular and mental 
d3-3 


While the increase m nervous diseases is 
rightly charged to a failure of bodib ncl 
justment to the environment of the new cm 
lization to the saving of the weaker ones 
who formerly died in infancy and to the 
greater strain of modern conditions and al 
though the nnniber so classified is due in part 
to better diagnosis it is a just mdictment to 
say that the public schools have materially 
helped to augment conditions which lead to 
these diseases It is not enough that the schools 
should not continue to increase the tendency to 
these diseases thev should in a constructive 
nay assist in the necessary health adjustments 
of the pupils in citv and country It is the firm 
belief of this commission that the modern pubhc 
high school owes a duty to the health of the 
adolescent youth of this country as a funda 
mental element of education It is the belief of 
this commission that this duty is possible of 
fulfilment 

So far the publ c school has pre-empted the 
field of bealtti education without occupying it 
Theoreticalh educators behere that health is 
mote important than quantity of knowledge 
practicaliv they seldom act upon the belief The 
program of studies has not been adjusted to 
meet the changed needs of the pupils The pres 
ent arrangements for physical aetiTity can be 
looked upon only as palliative measures in that 
thev give some relief from the school desk They 
arc essentially of negative character aiming to 
minimize harmful influences The work of the 
school calJ> pna)Bn)\ for the functional activity 
of the hgher centers of the central rierrous 
STsieai It fails to emphasize the pnacipal posi 
tive brgieaic factor in that it disregards the 
motor activities related to the lower nervous 
centers controlling circulation respiration nu 
tritioo and elimination Besides it neglects an 
important phase of education in that it tniniim 
zes to the V ani«hmg point those motor activities 
related to good carnage motor presence motor 
persomlltv and motor consciousness The 
attainment of adequate motor control is irnpos«i 
ble with the present equipment and time allot 

Health is definitely related to the vigorous 
u«e of the big muscles of the trunk and kgs 
TnstrvCtioQ should be given in exercises and 
games which will bring into plav these large 
fundamental mu‘«les and should be pushed far 
enongh to stimulate circulation respiration and 
perspiration Methods of study should he den 
aed which will alio V more freedom and bodily 
movement even in acadeniK svoik 

This IS follow edbv a definite programme 

The health needs of the h gh school pupil call 
for the follow ing health program 

I Acareful health exarmnation which should 

inctode 

a Med cal inspection 
B Mental examination 
C Physical examination 
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m proj)erl\ grading the health activities Detail 
ed studu-a on aanou* phases of these probkins 
have been made b\ Baldwin Boar Crampton 
Ilughhngs-Jachson Foster Godwi Hall Voiro 
VlcCurdv blew art and Whipple 

Medical mental andphvsical examination 
should be correlated vvath each other and with 
the general program of the pnpil lltretofore 
the examinations have been cond icted p irtlj bv 
the medical inspevtors panlr b\ tTamcd 
psvchologists and partly b\ the director ol 
physical education without correlation between 
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Home a\d School 

\ healthful environment shoul 1 inclide t 
home with oileriuate food for heajthv growth 
together with sleeping and living rooms vhnh 
follow at least the minimum regulations >1 site 
Ight and ventilation It novild mchidi a 
schoolroom properlv ventilated with lemperi 
tnre never above 70 degrees and prcfvrablr bet 
Ween (3 and 6o degrees F provided a normal 
relative hmniditv of npproximatelv •> per vent 
and adequate air inovenvent are maintame I The 
schoolroom should be supplied v ith proper 
natural find artificial 1 ghting «\ stems vnd the 
walls should be so colored A' to reduce evt 
"train The textbooks should have sire oftvpv 
and width of line suitable for the proptr jiosition 
of the pupil at the desks The desks should bi 
arranged to save e>e strain and decrease poor 
posture and deformitv The doors and wall 
should be kept free from d st The schedule 
should be arranged as far as possible to mcrea e 
bodv movements an I decrease nervous «trim 
This mar best be accomplished b» bnvwg | upils 
change trom room to room and bv alternating 
kinds of work In addition 3 minute setting up 
drills tmv with profit be used two or three times 
pir dav 

111 ISsTRlCTIOMX lltAI TH FboBLEVI 

The pupils should bv given instrnction in 
lal The pravtaal elenicntnrv problems which 
von em their health as for examili diet can 
of the tcvth «cx sleep cxerci e anil bathing to 
school and at home (b) The general conditions 
related to health asrutmi temperaUre ventila 
tion du-t svhool seating and postiirt tc> Tbv 
pwbliv health iTobWiws Ike sewage dispo it 
milk and w ater supplies and general control of 
infectious diseases 

Fverv pupil in the h gh svhool shooll bv 
nvciuaiated with elenientorv health problems in 
his environment Direvt apphntion should be 
made ti home svhool and voniniunitv con htions 
I'efinite reports of health conditions wfanb te«t 
the powers of observation «hoii!l be required 
The examinations should test both the Vnovv 
ledge and the health habits of the pupils >n home 
and school 
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\ r ivif menl (miilim ini requifVmentsl 
The c<iiiipment forj hvsival avtivitie* m the 


pubbe high svhool should invlude gvmmsiums 
showers dressviie. rooms plav grounds and it 
kept in a thorouglilv hvgienie conditions sum 
mmg pool* kbundaivt sunlight and adequate 
ventilation and air movement are essential elc 
tnents m making the bviiMvng a hall of health 
The lov ition of the gymnasium m an annex is 
strongly recommended as it allows better hr 
gienic conditions and permits greater freedom 

tU Fvmnasiunis In large schools of more 
than TOO pupils there should be two gvnim 
srmns one tor bo\s and one for girK each largv 
eoo igh for a via** of I) that i ( 0 bv SO feet 
It we assume tl at each vlass contains oO pupils 
that the thool dav contains seven -to mmiite 
periods that a plan ol overlapping 90 minute 
periods IS adopted making seven gymnasium 
periods per dav then one snih gjmmsium will 
pfnidc two double gvinmsium periods per 
week for ''"a pupils and the tvv o gvmnas unis 
will provide lor 1 *■'0 pupils J’ractieallv 
however it is diftivnlt to organize the schedule 
ol a period so that eiih gv mmsmm class will 
have the same number of pnpils Proportional 
increases or deduct ions should be made according 
to the number ol pupils and the number of class 
penird» 

tbie gvinnasuin will be adequate wherethv 
vhool enrolls fron 200 to TOO pupils In small 
>cUooU ol fewer than 2iKI pupils one room might 
sene as the g mm»in ii lor boj s and girls an 1 
al«> for the town hall It might alsobeusevl 
ior vonimunitv recreation venter and for public 
nestings \ room vv«ed lor convbmation purposes 
should have the windovvs and lights protected 
with wvrv screens to avoil breakage during 
games The w alU and veiling should be of 
concrete metal or wood rather than plaster 
for the same reason No gvmmsnm should be 
cowsiruvted less than oO be 70 feet- 

] omit the recommendations about 
showers and lockers pools and plav 
pounds as the requirements of the 
different vountms in these matters must 
\ar\ 

Under the head of Time -lllotment tliv 
vommittn. rtcoinmtiids that ‘two double 
penods (each "in^le period of 45 minutes) 
should be considered n minimum fortius 
work out of which one iiervQdof4omintitcs 
(twice a week) is allotted to exercises and 
games and the rest to the te idling of 
hvgiene shower hath dressing and un 
dressing etc It is added that these exer 
ci«e penods of 90 minutes twacc per week 
should be supplemented bv plav pcnod-> 
after school of at least one hour and of 
lourse bv the regular recess penods and 
setting up exeroses between class periods 

The committee then proceeds to give a 
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and pr )n become higbh infectious 

and contagions m such (Quarters, like some 
plague or cnolera epidemic and few escape 
the di'^ease The villager coming m from 
his Milage togetwork in the prime of his 
m nnood with Ins passions strong, seeks 
ms^-inctu eU some outlet for those passions 
d ‘=ome relaxation at night from the 
^ead monotonv and straining weariness 
)f +he da\ In the fresh air of his \illage, 
us daiU toil was modified b} the change 
of «e isoiis and of occupation, and home 
interests and duties surrounded him on 
e\ wfi side making life w holesome and 
liuman and natural But when he suddenly 
’eaies all thi^ and has to hie Ins life in the 
close confinement of the mill room and the 
narrow surroundings of the slum streets 
Ins whole nature becomes choked and 
stifled His bodth passions and appetites 
haicao natural outlet The consequence 
15 mciitable Artificial means of stimu 
a^i ig the passions w ill be sought out and 
roi ided Sooner or later, in such quarters, 
methods of \ ice unknow n m the \ illages, 
tend to become normal and habitual 
Thei gam the prestige of custom and 
(.oniention and become adustoor which 
e\ er\ villager, coming in from the outside, 
soon learns to practise 

I lia\e seen this growth of rfustoor in 
Fiji, and I know its terrible attractive 
force Out there thousands of miles 
awa\ in a foreign countn, nothing 
appeared able to stop its power Even 
one who came out fresh from home fell a 
Mctim 1 haie witnessed all this, jet I 
haic wondered at times whether the 
growth of dustoor is less pow erful m the 
shims of our Indian cities than in Fiji 

It IS clear to me, that while even 
ipjicil should lie made to man’s inner 
strength of resistance and men should lie 
thrownbackupoiithcir own inner resources 
as much as possible at the same time it is 
cxtrcnitU difficult for them to est ijh; from 
the Mcious circle of their eniironment 
where It is thoronghh bad and corrupt 
Plans must be claliorntcd bj winch mum 
ap il improicmcnt trusts mai get to work 
in conjunction with the mill owners to 
build suitable and snnitari cottages whicji 
can ensure a hcnUh\ fnmdi hfe for tlit 


workman near to the Mills No new Mills 
mnst be allowed in futuie where su<;h 
proiisions are not made The time is nj)e 
for such schemes to be undertaken on a 
large suiie What is needed is, that the 
urgenej of the whole matter should Ije 
realised bj the public and that the preseijt 
delaj” w hich is so fatal, should be brought 
to an end 

A, second question is the problem of 
indebtedness I soon found out, in 
Madras, that to be a debtor at a high 
rate of interest was the normal state of 
the workman Possiblv eight} percent 
werem debt Life became doublj hard, 
when, each month, exorbitant sums had 
to be paid on some loan contracted seierul 
j ears ago w ithout an\ possibilitj of 
repavment A thousand pettj meannesses 
gather round w here this si stem is in i ogug 
One man preis upon another, and whete 
the margin of subsistense is so small, 
such pre\ mg means a direct diminution of 
dailv food for women and children up to 
the point of actual hunger It is the weak 
who suffer most 

I propose now togiie extracts from a 
picture of the life mside and outside the 
Mills written bj one who had been 
his bojhood a mill labourer and mill clerh 
I shall not disclose his name, or the nam^s 
of the Mills he mentions , but I can show 
his paper to anjone, who is a senous 
student and would wash to see it It is 
an authentic document 

‘I am putting before \ou,”he wnte^ 
“some of mj experiences about mill hand^ 
from 1911 to 1917 I have worked in 
flic different mills (he gi\ es their names )-- 
f w IS first enrolled as a DofTer bo} on 8 
rupees whenlwasaboi of twehe The 
working hours were G 30 a m to 12^0 
p M and 1 p M , to 7 0 i u On pai da\ , 
which came after tw o full months 1 hid 
to gi\c twelve annas to the Mukadaiu fbr 
giMng me the post E\er\ week we used 
to get tw o annas bonus if w e attended the 
whole week without absence We used to 
coUect (the 2o bo\s and girls there) tliroc 
or «8»x pies each and give him two or thr«x 
scers of mifai He was a drunkard Jcllou., 
but kind to tis As tlitrt was onb half an 
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scliediik vhowuig liow the *)0 minute 
penofk for (dnvical education can be fitted 
into lie n^iiKr weekU ■schedule of tlie 
sell ) il ind ends as follows 

ll '• '■i.liednle pro\ul«.<5 for «ie\en cJi's'sis of 
t p p K (.'ith tint 1*5 tlieoreticnlh TJO pupils 
1 Ha ptr pjmnTsiiim or 87o different pupils 
1 li“ bisis of two double periods per week for 
I. h pupi) This urr ineetncnt ii«es the pemm 
- vim vontmuoush ^nd allows for nltemition of 
two teachers in instruction m litgiene, plu^ical 
education practice and superaision ol the 
batlnn. Three hours of instruction during 
the ech ol daa plus two hours on theplaa 
c: und ind in the gj ininsiuni or pool alter 
‘■c' ol should he the maximum requirement 

I one teacher The remainder of the da\ n 
ded lor administration and the keeping up 

II qmpment records etc ’ 

1 he follow mg rem.irks of the committee 
on kinds of exercise me too a nluable to be 
omitted 

(a) PJnbiolos^cal t\pe of e\crci>c The 
tjpes ol exercise used should be tho«e winch 
call n to plaa aigoroush the large fundamental 
g ps of the big muscles the«e exercises are 
iel ed to the deaelopment ofxigour endurance 
1 1 power This instruction should be supple 
iiientcd ba exercises of skill, grace, and alertness 
Special attention should be gi\en to securing 
good postural habits while standing sitting 
and exercising The training should gne a 
airile aigorous bodj , alert and well poi«ed 
Instruction should be given in gamnastics 
athletics swimming, and team games for all 
pupils 

(b) Chiractev'building aettMUes B\ proper 
control and administration of the team games 
and athletic contests undesirable features and 
etceoses of the representative teams can and 
Bhovild be eliminated without stopping games 
which have great health social and moral 
values when plaved and conducted in the Ti«ht 
wav This IS more rational than the radKal 
remedj of abol slung them Abolishment of the 
game as a school sport m public schools usitallv 
results 111 the team plajmg under other than 
school name and vv ith no regulation Some of 
the after school activ dies, like the Bov Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls should receive v icorous 
cneouragement ’ 

curriculum of activit) both m school 
^ school should include all pupils, and 
should be related not onlv to health, but to 
Tight conduct The qualities of honestv, fair 
plaj courtesj, cleanness of speech, al^ncss 
nromptnesB persistency and manliness should 
of pupils during their actn itv Both 

i ITncsj 


Through public niul private .approbation, 
teachers coathes, and the tomniuintv should 
honor the pupils of vigor and high ideals, and 
discipline those who pursue dishonourable 
tnetic«« , 

‘Teachers and coaches who represent the 
highest ideals in morals and personal character 
should be selected Preferably the coaching 
should be done bv regular teachers, and if 
possible bv the director of pin sical education 
With the abolesccnt group the basal virtues are 
caught through the inspiring personalitv of ^ 
teachers during their direction of activities 
more often than they are taught through definite 
moral instruction in the classroom ” 

‘Moral instruction shows wliit is nght 
Moral action knits together the fibers which 
form character Phy sical actn ity , particidarh 
team games, rightly conducted, offers great 
opportunity for moral achievement , wTonglr 
conducted, the result is moral deterioration 
During this adolescent period the vigorou-, 
virile leaders will enter into the team activities 
These team bovs will, m large measure, influence 
the moral standards of both the yiimor and 
senior high school group* The moral standards 
and personal leadership of the teachers of 
physical education will be a large factor in 
determining whether the«e boys are to be merely 

liealtliv animals or Aiture moral leaders in the 

commumtv If the 'win at nnv cost" loe"} 
dominates the coach, he may be the nio*‘ 
potent factor in tlic community in destroyiofi 
the moral ideals and the ethical standards ol 
future leaders ’* 

In the opinion of the Committee, “th® 
courses in hygiene should receive credit 
on the same basis ns other classroom sub- 
jects Tlie phy sicnl practice m gymnnsnuus, 
athletics, games, and swimming should 
receiv e positive credit on the same basis as 
laboratory comses The hygiene instruc- 
tion should be graded on the basis of class 
room recitations and examinations The 

])hy steal practice should be marked on the 

basis of the quality of the vv ork and on the 
effort of tlie people in dailv practice Tests 
of mmimum phy sical proficiency should be 
given at regular intervals ” 

In summing up, the Committee remarks ‘ 

‘ The present civilization is making great 
demands upon the vitality of the race School 
practices which train simply eye ear, tongue, 
and iiand do not promote the health of the 
pupils Laboratory w ork, shop w ork, military 
drill and domestic science only slightly increase 
the big muscle activity Big muscle work is 
essential to the health of the pupils These 
activities are not secured m the home or in the 
street Big muscle activities are essential to 
V ocntjoiial aiul other kinds of skill Tlie higher 
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'f games is i e« 

. emotional control m rcl t 
character build ng 

The program of actnu u der .er t 

Mperrision should secure i h s soci. I 

educational and moral results * 

The report does not de 1 xa t»i the i n 
man school and thecolle e bittlKJjnn 
ciples enunciated here can wnhmodifici 
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turn to the problems o the 
labourers hfe which hive to K 
dealt with outside the \IilU the 
“tst question which comes un for consi 
deration is that of housing The \ert 
same etils which underniinedthe domestic 
nnd moral lift of England during last 
watuta owing to the sudden unheedwl 
powth of slum dwellings unfit for human 
'ibitation —these «ame ea ils are appearing 
"itri alarming rapichtx in modem India 
nnd up to the pre«ient little notice ha^ been 
taken oftl eni 

Some one laid to me the other daa — 
what wns the good of aour going out to 
fyitoseek for cmN to remedx ’ All the 
pil9 which >on met with oxer there are 
aere at our xerx doors uiinotice 1 

At the time I could hardlx liehexe thia 
«t the fact has been borne in uj on me bx 
*^nt eepenenees that the statement la 
^most hterallx true For instance xxith 
ganl to the inequality of the sixes and 
tae xast prepondcrnnci of men —I have 
ound out now from personal cnquirx that 
unnatural proportion 
tlinr' ".I" ""■nmaists 

in the slum quarters of our con 

f^fcil cte J„t ns ,t cc.s,„l the ciX 
hoes of ly. The men ecerxxxhere 

‘ the xilhges leaxangth^ 

pchind them nnd this is neither 


henlthi for themselies nor for their ii„es 
( niler the -isncnlturnl eonditions of Indnn 

'"'Ihstnes s„cl, i,„„j 
loom ueniinsr nea enmeil on in tl , 
MlliSes themselies theilomest.e t'e, 

xrir;£™in,d'S„"'r'.r«r:i 

iCesf hf . TlX iinsTeS"" "" 
tiieli pure Indeed It h,s‘ oSn '’li'" 
noted bx historians that the xdh^^of 
In ha were on the whole tnorefreffmm 
xiolent crime and domestic xace thaS^w 
of anx other countrx m the world ” 

But noxx this X illage hfe Itself 1 ti 
changing especialK ^ar the i!^* 

^ hns begun 

IS bounl to continue as the 

irnpoxens hex! nnd the , ii becomes 
complewi die on, "i', 
to raodifx this dnft to the toxxm, 
highest statesmanshiD nf t tJ’c 

for denlinj. ii.,h"hT„i W- ? 
enn be no graver issue But 
remains the problem ^ 'bJl 
tlurre before ourexes 

T-T"? "-‘''''ii- I/™* t'ii"'*'’"’ 

Take for instance the 

where the mill labourer In o'” 

I h-ire seen with mx « Madra 


I hive seen with mx ’Madras 

tion of thing, there md^ »«d. 

,h„ ™ ™ 'av mti 

more nor less than 2 hot S. 
mimomli,. TI«U.„XX 
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punctually at 1 p m It is a \eo pitiable 
sight to see thousands of mill hands ran 
mngtotnke food between 12 30 p m and 
1 p xn For lodgings six to ten mill hands 
hired a room, about 10 Ret by 7 feet, for 
four to SIX rupees rent, and shared the 
rent ecjualh betu cen them 

‘E\erj now and then the mill hands 
would go to some theatncnl performance 
On Saturday nights they attended their 
Bhajan mandah The scenes of amuse 
ment in tlie Holi festival w ere absurd 
“About seven strikes took place when I 
was a w orking hand in the Mills Tw o 
were for demanding early pay for a com* 
mg festi\ al , one w as for granting more 
holidays , tw o for an increase in w ages 
two for asking a bonus, which the clcncal 
staff got, but not all the ordinary mill 
hands The idea of a strike used to come 
from the jobbers or Mukadams Most of 
the mill hands take four days absence each 
month, on account of the long working 
hours When they joined the strikes they 
understood that it would not go on for 
mote than a week, and then next month 
they would not absent themseUes and thus 
make up for lack of pay dunng the strike 
The principle of untouchabihty was not in 
the least observed in any of tfie mills 

“The mill hands were more satisfied 
under English mills But now, some of the 
Indian mills are taking steps to look after 
the w elfare of their men Some of the Indian 
mills, for instance, have made dining sheds 

the mill hands praised them a good deal 
The change has only taken place in the last 
two years 

‘ The following are the greatest needs of 
the mill hands at the present time — 

(1) Improved sanitary conditions The 

latnnes are very bad ^ 

(2) One hour’s lea\e for talanc: food. 
12 30—1 30 p m 

(3) A powerful and trustful labour 
Union 

(4) The spread of primary education ” 

This document, which was sent to me 
^dorsed by a social service worker, 

no had himself been for more than twenty 

^ ears a clerk and assistant in the Mills, Is 


remarkably clear in its statements and 
appears to be free from exaggeration It ij 
just possible that he has overestimated 
the drunkenness on Saturdays and Sunday s 
which lie reckons at eighty per cint— If 
was certainly not so high as that in Mad 
ras The facts which he mentioned about 
indebtedness I could check from my own 
enquiries His estimate there is c^uite n 
moderate one, nnd this makes me inclined 
to accept his estimate about drunkenness 
If this is so, the state of affairs is very 
tcmble indeeil, cspccialU when one remein 
bers the comparatiNC freedom from sucli 
drunkenness in the \ illages* 

The suggestion of an hour’s leave ^ 
middle of the day is certainly onewhict 
should gam immediate consent, and it 
might be taken up at once independently 
of fresh legislation and then endorsed by 
law afterwards The ‘pitiable sight’ of 
men nnd boys running in the heat of the 
day to get their meal, and, worse stw, 
running back in the beat of the day, ju^t 
after their meal, m order not to be late at 
their looms,— this sight should surely not 
be allow ed to go on any longer There ui 
be some workmen, on piece w ork, who t\ill 
themselves oppose it, and their opposition 
Will be exploited by the less liberal employ 
ers But the great mass of the working 
men will hail the change wutli delight and 
be grateful to those who introduce it 
With regard to Government action 
I am convinced that the maximum work 
•Mg’ .VUUI'S' rflhJUlli' dlTiXUluSfu' -6b 

hours a week instead of tlie present 7^ 
hours And when this necessary legislatiorj 
comes into force the interval of rest in tht 
middle of the day (about which I havejusl 
written) should be made one hour instead 
of half an hour Then the working day ui 
the Milts would normally begin at seveq 
o’clock and go on till noon , it would 
start again at one o clock m the aftemoor, 
and go on until six o’clock This orkm^ 
day, year m, year out, is surely Jong en 
ough for any workmg man 

If reference be made to Japan, the one 
final answer is, that two wrongs can never 
make a right If ive do the right thmg by 
our working men in India, then we have 
done our part ■Whnte\er may happen^ 
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Ave shall ha\e this satisfaction that \ie 
did not destroy the elementary conditions 
of a healthr life among our owm working 
men m order to compete with Japan For 
mj own part, I ha\e full confidence that 
when a shorter working day is tried 
production in the long run will not suffer 
There w ill be more contentment all ronnd 
better work, less absence without lease 
fewer strikes and less fnction in the Mills 
Itisofthe utmost importance, howeier 
to retnember that mere shortening of 
hours, without better housing and a 
more healthv atmosphere outside the 
mills, cannot soUc the problem Improve 
ment of surroundings and shortening of 
hours must go hand in hind 

The adi ancement of pnmarv education 
winch is the fourth suggestion of my 
correspondent needs Uttle explanation It 
is self-erident and should gam immediate 
assent ->-08 should also the demand for 
far more careful sanitary inspection of the 
Mills His desire for powetiul and trustful 
Labour Unions’ needs some comment for 
Such Unions are ^ new feature in India and 
are bound to fall under suspicion Already 
the London Times has had a leading 
article discussing the danger of industna! 
Unions being used m India for pobtical 
ends But ifthe burden of debt and dnnk 
and Tice is to be lightened then the moie 
ment must come first of all from within 
from the men themsehes The men must 
unite to help and protect one another 
That there are wond^ul powers of union 
latent in these masses of ordinary worlaog 
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men 13 the common experience of every one 
who has had contact wfth them At the 
outset, however it is equally certain that 
they need the ^mpatbetic leadership and 
co-operation of^ educated public workers 
from outside the mills who are ready to 
undertake that sen icc The ultimate aim 
should always be that the men should 
quicklv learn to be independent and man 
age their owm Union At the first possible 
moment outside help should bewrthdravvn 
The Indian friend who sent me the 
memorandum from which I have 
quoted writes — ‘ A trustful Labour 

Union which is governed by the men tlicm 
selves IS out of the question so long as the 
headmen m the Mills are corrupt What 
is needed is a form of social w ork earned 
on among tbc Mill hinds by disinterested 
ersons This is what the writer means 
irhisword trustful But J fear I am ask 

tog the impossible 

It should be the duty md privilege of 
tbe younger generation of educated Indians 
m our great cities to cancel that last word 
impossible ind to show that such trust 
fu) leaders can be found 

\Se have had an immense amount of 
legislation during the past five years deal 
ing mainly with political issues Is it not 
conceivable that unanimity might be reach 
ed on one small piece of social legislation 
so badly needed as a sixty hours working 
week for our mill labourers wntb an hours 
compukory intenal la the middle of each 
day ^ 

Shantiniketan C P Andrews 


TYILLIAM ARCHER’S ’ INDIA AND THE FUTURE’ 


By Lajpat Rai 


IV 

Afr Archer s Fof ticif t lews 

I S Chapter VII Air Archer deals with what 
be calls The Indian Opposition to the 
British Govermnent This Chapter » the 
most disappointing of al! Mr Archer s attacLs 


on Hindutsm and caste could be explained by his 
nltra radicalism but his political opinions as ex 
pressed in this chapter can only be put down ns 
Dltratory Again and ngaio Mr Archer cbwves 
the Indian cntic of the Bnt sh Adraimstratfon 
with ineoosistency by wason of his avowal that 

lent the oierthrowofthe British 
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i.onnc».tion ^\c lio\\c\cr f-itl to we i\n\ incon 
sistcjJcv tliereiti One nnv not liVe ft Govcni 
ment "xet nn> be nnwilhng to o\trtliro\\ it He 

K rhips docs not cire to tike tlic risk of the 
ttcr step or he sees otl cr cmIs in\ol\ed m it 
\\liich mipht ontdo the ones he coniplnmsof 
After all it is n question of expedience Mr 
Archer shores little pcrspicuitj re hen be pars 
thnt ‘ the existence of such n nnn ns Mr 
GoUnle and his freedom to utter such charges 
ns those nboec quoted earned m it<clf the confn 
tntion of one of the clnrgcs— that of stunting nnd 
depressing the Jndnn ^nuis \s for the first 
The argument niaj be turned ngamst Mr 
Archer bj sajing lliat it onle urorcs the 
extraordmarj ability of Mr Cokliftle that 
mspite of the «tuntmg and depressing inflii 
cnees complained of he should hare been 
rrhat he rras The s«ond maj be explain 
cd by the application of the principle of 
the safetj rralrc \gainst it niaj i>c cited (ft) 
the hugeness of the population rrhich produml 
one Gokhale m place of hundreds of them ns in 
sclfgorcmed countries (b) the strangl ng of 
criticism hr the numerous conrictions of Indian 
editors rraaters and speakers for sajing much 
less oITcdsirc and comparatively harmless things 
This latter can also be proved by n citation of 
the provisions of the Indian Press Act of rr Inch 
Mr Archer makes no mcntionin Ills book ket 
it is a poor complement to the British Gorem 
ment in India that a man of Mr Gokhnies 
genius could not be used br them in any capa 
city rvhatsoever except as a critic Mr Archer 
horrever becomes hopelessly partisan rvhen he 
comes to consider the economic side of British 
rule His ticnn s on the dram are those of the 
well known Strachev school A reasonable 
price for ‘peace order and secunty (all these 
being virtually the same) is different from an 
exhorbitant or crushing one Mr Archer quotes 
Sir Theodore Momson s figures and savs that 
his analy s s reduces the dram to a little less than 
V7000 000 as a pay ment due to the political 
connection with Ungland In my book Tug 
land s Debt to India Ihaie examined the feurcs 
and shown nhy the interest on the ordinary 
debt (comprising the stock of the old Cast 
India Co and the loans raised to pay the cost 
of 1 anous military conquests of Dntain in India 
and elsewhere) should not be included under 
the head of capital invested for which India 
has received an adequate return Besides Mr 
Arelier very conveniently ignores other sources 
of drain which are not Covered by Home 
Charges \\e are afraid Mr Archer makes 
himself ridiculous when lie asks if in case of 
Ind a be ng independent she should not have 
spent more on maintaining a navy for her 
protection Possibh so hut then the navy 
w Indian and that it»elf would 

nave taken It out of the Item of dram not to 

ot other advantages accruing from a 
e navy The argfiunent that she saved 


tlicco«tofn iliplomntK nntl cun‘«Hr 
la c(|iin1h futile \n Indian diplomatic tino 
consular service wouhV base brought profit' 
nnd ndinntftges which the Ilriti'h diplomat c 
and consular scniccs do not £20 000 is not 
the onU item paid for the mnintcnarcc of n 
xKcros m liulift ns Mr Irclier thinks Af' 
or even n higher stun paid to nn Indian Soi cre gu 
woull not \tc n‘drmn' As to the nrgumect 
of the Goicnimcnt of India, borrowing money at 
ft lesser rnte of interest thnn tbe Gosemment o* 
Japan Mr \rchcr forgets that the Govemmeal 
of Jflpnn IS free to spend that money as see 
please* She fiorrow s money from one nation 
nntl purchases her stock m the best market 
according to her needs through her own agents 
In the case of India mostofher cipitnl debt i' 
spent in Lngland in payment for Pngbsli good* 
purchased tlirough linghsh ngents and earned m 
rtiglish bottoms The trifling say mg in the rate 
of interest is oyerbalancci! by thc*c profits J 
IS not improbable that sometimes the lender i' 
ftlso the nianuficturer and seller of the goods 
required by the Goyemment of India. Thoi 
ngftin yye see Mr Archer adopting the 
same misleading process of companng the 
inadencc of taxation per head m the United 
Kingdom nnd cl«e\\hcrc yyith the inciuenceot 
taxation per liead in India yyithout mentioning 
the respective average incomes of the tyyo 
populations Taking his own figures yy Inch ftf*- 
the result pf his oyvn peculiar calculation d 
Britisher pays 3s 8rf in tnxes out ofnn nyemge 
Annual income of £45 yyhde n British InOmn 
pays n similar nmount out ofanincomeoflc** 
than £3 ft year We do notknoyy if his figure* 
are quite correct Then Mr Archer docs jiot 
cnlculate upon tlic total n. venue of India which 
is over £85 000 000 and not betyveen £7S OOO 
000 nnd £b0 000 000 as he «ay s in the footnote 
on p 133 1 or the purposes of his calculation 

he reduces the tax rcyenuc of India to about 
£45 000 000 yyhich is very nearly half oftle 
total Kevenue of the Goyemment of India 
Mr Arclier s political acumen mav be be't 
judged by another nrgument based on the 
coDiparatue cost of defence in the diflcrent 
countries of the w orld ibr say s he defence is a 
function that depends not so nmch upon 
yyhat a country ought to afford m considera 
tion of its yyealth as upon what n country 
must pro\ itfe m consideration of the dangc^ 
to which it IS exposed I wdl giye the whole 
of this extraordianry argument twfore I comment 
upon It Say s he — 

' Defence now ranks in the Indian budget at 
about £21 000 000 per annum * and the Jnd an 
Opposition is never tired of denouncing the 
reckless extravagance of this expend ture But 
the defence of a smaller number of people m 
Europe costs more than ten times as much 
nanielv £23o 500 000 to sav nothing of the 

• The figure has since ri«en to £26 000 000 
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ccoBomK. tuM mvolTtl m coawij Ik/o Wrst »ob<^i-r a fict ^vh-cli i* point«l out to him L> 
fin i-nropc (Lnitetl I ranct, (#ff a tncndij* cntu. to who«<! opinion ifr Archer 

c*aBj, Atiitna Italy) _ray« just About rrferf in n loolnote nml that nercr m the Ions 
per head of population for ilefeace )ii«tom>r IrnKt was the country ever inradeti 
Bntnh Icdua pays let* than Is M per leal rromtlesea It i* upon arjruments like thete 
TVe dt^crec of Kastia costs iVe pfop’e of tbe tbat orr author prononrecs that tl e theory of 
Russian Empire about 7* Od each thedcfcrce dram is absotuteir and ludicrously tinfoun 
of Japan costs tlic people of Japan alone 7* M ded foTjjettinp that it is not the item of mill 

each if «e inchidc the population of her depen tarr espenditnre alone that constitntc* the 

dentws the fisnrc )* r^nced to nlxynt •>* “d drain Cnnouslr rnouKb Mr \rcher desole* 
more than four times na much as the coat per Another separate article to tic con* deration of 
head of the dcferce of India the mslitnry expenditure tind puls the ense of 

Mr Archer doe* not think this companton the In Itan critic tn the folios* in^T ssorda — Since 
'tiaCair Vic can thmlc of nothins tnoce gro- the peace an I secuniv of Indiaare of d rect xalue 
tesquely unfair Tor the purpose* of thi* conipa toLnsImlin order tha{ she may dcrotc her 
risoti Mr kreber lamp* together Lnitol Kini; self undisturbed to her svork of exploitation »hc 
dom Prarce (lerniany tustna and Italy Uhy oo^ht «o common decency to contnbute to the 
be omiti the Setherfand* Russia Denmark losi offcirpinR intnidcra out of her preserves 
^pain 1 ortng&l the Ilalkan* and Turkey ne Uhy shogl] the people sibo are robbu;' us 
fail to unileratand Uhy ask* he does from ssithin throiv upon u« the sshole cost of 
ildcnceeoat Ucstern European |«cr head fftcen fn^hicninj; t (I those ssho would rob os from 
timesasmuch as it coats to Itid on ' llfcau«e viiciout Such vicwi fnd a certain nraonnt 
U extern Europe IS broken op into hostile com of sanction m the loose talk of the Impcmhst* 
manities jealous of one aaother* prospefitv mho regard the liriliah Empire na an asset and 
afraid of one another* poner and tstch more notnsn rcponsibilitj Diit if it be not tme 
than one oil score to)»e svipcil oat at the first that sve cel from In In nny more t! an n verj 
opportoaity Errtt*h rule rare* Indui all these reasonable equivalent for the service* si e render 
mtemal jealousies and rivalries Sow danvone her what become* of the nrpimeitt that we 
tHehadodTatictdkhi* aignmeiia I mouM have ouglu to pay heavily fot the pncilege of reader 
unheiitattaglycharnetensed It as dishonest but mg these services * Ue do pay heavily for it 
I cannot *ay that of Mr Archer yet U «* really outside India, fmr intemt w the 1 astern 
diSicttlt to take a man *eriouily isho can put Ehiestmn onse* mainlr if not solely from our 
forth an argument of tbi* kind riratly st ts respon* bihties in In lia an 1 svhat hat not that 
not for purpose* of <lefen*« only that the differ miereat cost us ’ This is clearly a ease of argu 
eni tSeatem nation* ijiend so much on their toE m n nrcic ^ou nre responsible for the 
armaments neither ■* it solely dne to the ftar defense of India because In lia is your Empire 
of one another They are maintaining these and you make immense profit thereby jour 
armament* for Imperial purposes for bringing re*) oasibiJity proceeds from your profit Tlie 
other people into sol^eCtion an I for eipioitmg whole questi in turns upon whether you do 
them The cost of armaments should not l«e make a profit or not or whether your rule in 
calculated per head of popolatioo but per dollar InJua is feunded on philanthropy If the 
or per sovereign of their national meomes fonaer then all your excuses avail nothing 
Nations do not spcti I so much money an I If the latter then the position of the Indian 
blood simply tov.ip<o{r oW score* That ma> critic i« ualenabtc British mltrest in the 
have lieen possible m old time* It is rfie ernno- Caslero question arise* mainly if not solely 
mic consiaeration which oicrri/cs ciery other not from jour respons bil lie* toward* India but 
m theic <Irys The Army and the Navy of tie from your interest in Ind a as a paying part 
United Kingdom are not for purpose* of home ofyiurrmpire This interest has not cost you 
defense only hat for the defense and expanvon more than j oil have earned therefrom is for the 
oftbeCmpre which corer* one fourth of the Importance of Indm to tJ e British Empire uhieh 
globe Does Mr Archer rcnllythink that the Mr Archer i* very rehetant to admit sec 
defense of Australia and Canada and South Af Homer Lea* book The Day of the Anglo- 
riea could be well organisesl twi the basis of a Naxon Lorsl Curtons and Lord Roberts 
perhead eapend tufc on fhesame scale a* that utterances and aim Russ a ngn nat India by 
of India* Mr \rclitr ts prepared to include the Archibald R Colquham Says Mr Colquhara 
dependenaes of Japan m calculating He per (Russia ogawst Ism Harper and Brother* 
head expenditure of Japan a defensive estabi sh London and Ness kork laoi) India TOnysn 
ment but he has failed to do so in the ease of lact be regarded a* the centre or pivot of 
the United Kingdom hriinec Germany and Britain s Empire in the East and for this 
Italy The wholeprocess of argument IS worthy reason alone yettmg ns de nil other considcra 
ofnmoal spwious km 1 of specml pleading In tmns must be defended against foreign nggres 
considerioglndjas need* of defense against infer won It is not only British sopretmey in that 
nal disorder Mr Xrchrr eonsementJy Ignores country itself sshich is at stake the unmter 
Hint artTOOtlar on defence ssithin would not he npted jutmourse with her Eastern Colonies 
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nnd con<!eqticntl> tie ^\ell King of tlic colonics 
themseh c«! would nt once be threatened should 
foreign invasion take place In another part 
of the book cniphnsieiiig the importance of 
deftnding the frontiers of India in Afghanistan 
the «ame authontj remarks — 

The evpenditure iniohcd must be nnlcr 
taken by Britain her«e1f for the force ncccssarj 
to cope with the «!ituation in case of war would 
mean the financial rum of India Indeed timt 
country is unable lo defraj the cost of the 
present inadequate defence of frontiers which 
IS growing eveiy ^car Finance ministers 
are at their wits end even now to meet the 
e%er mcreosing demands and there is danger 
to India from financial disorganistion as 
w ell as from Russian policj ba\ s Mr Lea — 
Next to a direct attack and seizure of the 
British islands the loss of India is the most 
vital blow that can he given to the Saxon 
Empire So closely associated is India with 
the continuance of the Empire that it is 
by no means certain that an iniasion of 
England w ould not be preferable to theconqoest 
of India Mr Archer \ery naiiclv remarks that 
ap'irt from the question of trade it is lery 
doubtful whether we make an> clear profit nt 
all out of our connection w ith India whatever 
wegainhj the connection except in the nay of 
commerce is probably a very poor compensation 
for w.hat we sacnGce The italics are mine 
This apnrt and except supply the whole 
crux of the situation Iti these sentences Mr 
Archer pretends to dlspla^ a naive ignorance 
of the economc importance of India to the 
British Isles but he recoiers \ery soon and 
asks the following question is it (re the 
commercial advantage) so huge and of such 
vital importance to us that we ought as it 
were to tax out profits m order to relieve 
India of part of the burden of her mililary 
defence ’ This is again begging the question 
The commercial advantage is not to be 
judged bj the percentage of the total trade with 
ladsa It IS «ri(CTKTrffj irrferwoien witA otfler 
questions vu that of the shal mg of the 
pagoda tree the sea routes the raw 
matenals the shipping and the fact that the 
of the Empire was made with Indian money 
and Indian soldiery A man who can thus 
argue in a circle is hopeless to coni ince Of sinii 
lannature are his arguments on the causes of 
Indian poverty 1 have considered them at some 
length m my book England s Debt to India to 
^hich I must refer the reader as a general reply 
to Mr Archer s partial discussion of the subject 
in the book under review Tlie argument of 
over population too has been cons dered there 
I repeat that it is absolutely misleading and 
untrue to say that over population I es at the 
root of Indian poverty Ind a is not over 
populated as compared with Great Britain 
Japan Germany Belgium and some other conn 
tries uor is the increase m population a con 


clnsne testimony to the ‘general bcncfii^cj 
of British rule in all matters m wluch the 
Government can control hj , the tw o nr^ 
znents arc contradictory of one nnotller The 
poverty of the Indian masses is due to the mu 
arc of the Bntish Government to equip 
with means to compete with the rest of the 
world in this cm of commcrci'il and industnul 
nvalrv , and Mr \rclter onlv shows his ignorance 
of the proper functions of n Government when 
he gavs * no Govcmnicnt can remake a 
•'k Government and *a people’ should he 
exchangeable terms A Government which caa 
not remake its people and insure them against 
povertv does not deserve the name of a 
Government In «clf governed countnes the 
Government is a creation of the Mople and 
hence the people themselves are to blame if the 
Govcmincnt is not good orprogressive Inco^ 
tries governed from without the Government is 
an exotic plant which must be held responsible 
more than the people themselves for their back 
w ardness and pov ertv India was not so poor 
when the Bntish Government took possession Of 

it The admission ns to the shaking 
pagoda tree disposes of that point Ifsheia 
poorer to-day or even if she IS not better nccor 
ding to modem standards considenng her natij 
ral resources and man power the result must be 
attribute!^ to some defect in her Govemmetit 
with due allowance for her own social defects 
In Mr kreher’s opinion the analogy of Japan 
does not oppiv to India kVe say it does at 
least in comparing the performances of the tw o 
Governments witlim the last fifty years k\hy 
has the Government persisted m deapng even 
elementary education to the people’ wTiy was 
no provision made for commercial and mduss 
trial education ’ kkhy were not the raw mate- 
nals of the country manufactured m the country 
Itself ’ If huge loans could be taken for mihtan 
expeditions outside of India and for the buddmg 
ofRailways and other Pubic works some of 
them of exceedingly doubtful utility like the 
buifdiDg ot'Summer pafaces lor Kuropcan oiffer 
als in the hills why could not the industrial 
resources of the country he developed and-cduca 
tion disseminated by the same means if not by 
the reduction of expenditure in other depart 
nients bv employment of native agency ’ In con 
s denng the neglect of education Mr Archer does 
not even once mention the matter of tcclmical 
and commercial education 

Mr Archer ends this chapter wath-'a special 
article under the heading of a chosen people 
What has ev idently roused lus anger and fanned 
Ills fiirv most is the claim made bv the Indians 
as to the past greatness of tl eir country One 
half of tl e book rather three-quarters of it pro 
fesses to demol sh this idea Agam and again 
Mr Archer reverts to it in. terms of extreme ndi 
cnile overpowering contempt biting sarcasm 
and stfong disapprobation We are not aware 
of any Indians worth the name who believe 
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that they are the chosen people Oa the other 
haad -we can cite numerous passages from 
Anglci-Indian documents in support of their 
claim to that effect Iniact the whole labnc of 
Anglo-Indian Govemmeat is based on tliat as 
sumption and Mr Archer s booh itself is a snffi 
cient corroboration thereof \of can ae ^out 
nithMr Archer m regretting that the wisest 
of Indians should say m one breath tl^t India 3 
past IS her disaster and assert m the next that 
it is her glory and her pnde Both the state 

ments are perfectly true and consistent India s 
past 13 not a matter of a few years nor of a few 
centuries It extends orer milleniums There 
was enough of gloiy in her past to mahethe 
Indians feel proad of it and there were enough 
causes in her immediate past to result m dis 
aster Racial vanitv is not th“ character 
istic of what Mr Archer calls the Indian oppo- 
sition it 13 the nilmg sm of the other side of 
the heaven bom bureaucrat of the Anglo- 


Indian who treats the best md the wisest men 
of India as if they w ere pariahs fit to be kept at 
a d stance and being ruled with fire and sword 
The most advanced of Indisn politicians claim 
not snpenonty or preference but equality and 
equal opportunity Mr Archer s constant 
harpmg on the Indian sin of social vanity is a 
purely gratnitous assumption The besetting 
sm of the Indian people is htttniUty and not 
vanity the fear of offending other people s vini 
ty and not their own Mr Archer himself 
roves It by finding fault with the statements of 
IS conntrvmen as to the everlasting nature of 
Bntish sopremaey m India and as to the in 
herent unchangeable incapacity of the Indian 
ever to manage his country If the Indian ever 
displays vanity it is only by wav of retort on 
the adage physician heal thj self which we 
very respectfully commend for practise even to 
Mr Archer 


HO\S AMERICA CARES FOR THE CHILDREN 
6\ Dr St-DiiiNDTut Bose u pit d 
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F EVi couctnes in the world strive harder 
to promote the nclfare of cluldren 
than does the United States Amenca 
IS taking today perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and scientific new of the child 
question By the dissemination of know 
ledge concerning the causes of child deaths 
and by the development of organized work 
for the protection of infancy, there has 
been secured a steady decrease in the loss 
of child life 

Child Consertatiov 
America is putting increasing emphasis 
upon protectiie measures Care for the 
child begins ei en before jt is bom In roanv 
cities pre-natal instruction is given to 
expects mothers through pre-natal clinics 
Frequently, nurses are employed who visit 
the homes of prospective mothers There 
are also other protective agencies at w oik 
Some of the cities haiefine health exhibits 
others distnbnte pamphlets on child 
hygiene Milk is the most important food 
for the baby It is therefore very necessary 


Hiat the milk should be fresh and clean 
That there may be milk of guaranteed 
punty there are milk stations where 
good fflillc maj be had at cost or free 

The City of New \ork has created a 
system of child conservaion which is the 
equal of the best that is to be found m 
Europe or Amenca It has a Bureau of 
Child Hygiene which employs more than 
three hundred nurses ten dentists one 
hundred and eighty seven medicalmspectors, 
two sui^eons fifty-eight nurses assistants 
and about a hundred men md women of 
other ranks The Bureau manages fifty 
nme infants health stations for the feeding 
and medical supervision of babies and the 
instruction of the mothers Furthennore 
It CO operates with scores of day nursenes 
settlements dimes and hospitals ^\hat 
has been the result of all tks work? 
Rgnresare rather impersonal thmgs, but 
thty^ can tell a story and point a moral in 
the fewest words possible As a result of 
the activities of the Bureau of Child 
Hygttue the infant death rate m New 
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lorkCit) fell from 200 per thoiis'iml in 
1898 to 125 m 1910, 94 G in 1914, nml 
93 m 19 1C It IS also to be noted tlinf 
the death rate among children under fi\e 
\ ears of age has also undergone a corres 
ponding decrease 

Care in School 

‘Health first and education later * is the 
motto of the modem Amencan school It 
realizes the utter folh of the attempt to 
force a child with poor health through the 
mill of school work If the little fellow 
IS suffering from imperfect eye sight hear 
mg or enlarged adenoids it is the pn\ ilege 
of the school to help correct these w rong 
conditions 

Most of the schools hold an annual phj sical 
examination of their pupils under regularly 
appointed school physicians \\ hen doctors 
discoier any physical defects they arc 
promptly reported to the homes and parents 
are urged to secure for the child the care 
necessarv for the correction of his defects 
Take this all important matter of dental 
care Viithout aentunng into a lengthy 
discussion it may be set dow n out of hand 
that sound teeth are absolutely essential 
for sound health Now children m America 
as in all other countries of the world harC 
dental defects—defects which arc a frequent 
cause of rheumatism of troubles with 
throat ear nose eyes and heart What 
should be done about them ’ In America 
free dental service is furnished to children 
through most of the public schools All 
this requires money But the Amencan 
school authonties are largely of the opinion 
that the cost of putting and keeping tlie 
teeth in order is more than amply com 
pensated for by higher aierages m child 
studies by better health and a consequent 
reduction in the medical expenses of the 
nation 

In preserving health in school the nurse 
contnbutes a large share She aids m the 
health examinations of pupils giies 
emergency treatment m health disturban 
ces andfollowsuptreatment under medical 
supervision for i anous conditions In 
homes visited the school nurse giv es sug 
gestions and advice not only regardme 
the health of the children but also of the 


entire home Unimpeachable lecords show 
that without the sen ice of the nurse 
onU from 15 to 25 jicr cent of the pupils 
liave^ihysical defects corrected, following 
the notice and recommendation by the 
school doctors to the parents On the 
other Iiaiid with the aid of the school 
nurse from 75 to 90 per cent of the ^ pupils 
reported reccu c remedial attention ’ 

If vou let a child stanc remarked 
Mr Bernard Shaw, you are letting God 
starve’ And yet thousands of children 
in India go to school luingrv Prolonged 
undemonnshment not onl% impairs the 
bod\ permanently but it arrests and 
dwarfs intellectual development A large 
share of the best American public schools 
realizing the danger from malnutrition 
have been maintaining for years excellent 
lunch room in the schools In New \ork 
Citv there arc nlreadv over fifty schools 
where luncheon has been introduced They 
operate school kitchens and serve penny 
luncheons to children in their well appoint 
ed school lunch rooms The^e are appe 
tizing well balanced meals such as lienlthv 
cliildren at school require 

Boys and girls must have abundance of 
wholesome play and recreation Indwd 
health should come before books A 
school vvatliout a playground is an educa 
tional deformity and presents a gross 
injustice to childhood savs a noted 
Amencan social engineer pertinently It 
is well nigh impossible to think of-a school 
in this country without adequate play 
facilities under skilled guidance In recent 
years the mov ement tow ard scientific 
procedure in child welfare has come to 
recognize that play is not exclusively a- 
school problem ^here should not only 
be well-equipped playgrounds in school 
yards but they should be found under 
competent directors in reformatones in 
parks in pubhc squares and in special 
tracts ol land set aside for child recreation 
In the limited space at my disposal it is 
difficult to say much but for more 
specific help I suggest a careful study of 
H Caldwell Cook s The P/ay 11 ay’s and 
Joseph Lee s P/ay’ in Education 
Children s Court 

Mischievous boys and careless girls arc 
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Uall i«n£l on Prc-mtal Care trom the ex 
hibit of theChiWren s Dureiu shonwgan 
photographs anj .tale- 

rn *" same 

court >Mtti hardened ndult offenders Bov 
and girl dehnquents are taken to the 
Juten.le Court, «hich is distinctly an 
^encan institution, the first one Jmvinjr 
started in Chicago m 1809 Today 

thCTe is no State m the Republic without 
a Chddrra’8 Court Those of us who have 
Msited thew tribunals (>) know that there 
"tnmd 

one of the sordid court atmosphere 
Simple pictures adorn the walls There 
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Bureau showing by photocrra*.!l 
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his Social Problems he finds out all thnt 
he cia about the child s prcMous life 
hat kind of father and mother lie lia» 
hether thej quarrel or dnnk or are cruel 
to the children -whether thej are aeij 
poor or incompetent i\ho ha\e been the 
hoj s associates Vihat the immediate 
circumstances ^\hlch led to the arrest -were 
and nianj more details which may be 
essential to the solution of the problem in 
*^he confidence of thechild is sought 
and bis ^ ersion of the e^ ent is gained if 
possible Then with as deep nn insight 



t\all pnnel on Carefulness against tl C Cold 
and Pneumonia si o \ ng a comb nation of 
pi otograpl s and cartooi s 



H0^^ AMERICA C\RES 1 OR THE CHILDREN 



the judge <8 m possession ot facts like tins 
he kno>\ s that in hut the untortunate cl ild 
needs is not punishment but an opportunity 
to reform To nchiece these ends vanous 
methods are tned If the home is foirU 
well titted to rear the child and the parents 
are anxious to do their part the boy or 
girl IS usually sent home on probation for 
a certain kngth of time Probation 
officers get in close fnendlj touch wath the 
child ami trv to get him on the right paUi 
If the home conditions arc not howeyer 
of the desirable sort the judge may decide 
as a last tesort to srtid the child for a tune 
to an institution i reformatory or a 
training school The result is as intimated 
by Mr A N\ thinn Si>eciahst wi Cinl 
Education of the Lnited States Bareau 
of Education many who yyonid by 
jnnishment be hardened an. thus let! to 
become good cituens 

Children Bt re-vi 

Thesctcntihc methods ofconservtDgaud 


dc I j i<» tl I normal child haye ahvays 
met yyith learty encouragement on the 
pirtelthe \mencan gorernnient It has 
consistentlr held to the yieyy that nothing 
IS to y g >od too c istly for the children 
And with a rcmarkahlc breadth of social 
yisun the bnited States Congress has 
established at Washington agreat national 
institution called the Childrens Bureau 
The sold bureau states the law shall 
iTiNestigate and report to said department 
t Department of Commerce and Labor ] 
upon all matters iiertaining to the welfare 
ol cli Idrcn and child life among all classes 
ofonrpeople and shall especially laresti 
e,ate the questions of mfant mortahtv the 
birth rate orphanage jurenile courts 
desertion dangerous occupations acadents 
-md diseases of children employment 
legislahon affecting children m the several 
»?tates In short it has to do practicallv 
tviAeven-conceiTable phase of the child 
yyufon; problem 
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_ The Children’s Bureau in the coarse of 
its extensl^e inrestigfltions has come to the 
conclusion that one of the great factors in 


rok SEPTENinER. 

the unnccc‘'«nr}' t\nstc of infant life is the 
Inch of fiuulnnientnl knowledge nniong mo- 
tlicrs of the projKT maternal and infant 
care. It is this condition of ignorance 
which is mainly responsible fqr the higli 
rate of infant mortality- In order to irinc- 
dv the evil, the nurcau lends material for 
cxhiliits, sends out lecturers, and issues 
innttmcrahlc publications nffccting tbc in el- 
fare of children, Enstjenrit brought out 
a series of free weekly pamphlets on the 
care of babies and Noung children 
prONcd invaluable to the mother nnIio found 
it difTicultto get the information shcnccdcd. 
The publications discussed fundnnicntal 
problems of child hygiene and dietetics 
They pointed out errors in feeding, and 
suggested proper meals for tbc babv from 
the time otlns birth tip to his fourth 

Recreation, ns has already been stated, 
is absolutely essential to round outn\Nhol^ 
some life for the child ANNclfare program 
which fails to provide for the right sort of 
recreation is seriously dcfccti\c. The Clin* 
dren’s Bureau in the summer of 1918 laun- 
ched what the newspapers termed n “Recre- 
ation Drive” for the purpose of increasiilg 
the physical vigor of growing children 
“Asa result these actiNuties,” says Cle\e- 
land and Schafer's Democracy- in i?ccon- 
struction, “new plaj-ground were open^ 
and new recreational activities established 
in many communities. Meager resources 
were turned to good account. In 
localities school yards w-erc fitted out with 
simple, home-made equipment. Atliletics 
became a part of school life.” _ , 

Of the many activities of the Childr^ s 
Bureau, one more can be mentioned. The 
Bureau holds health conferences rn different 
parts of the country. At these conferences 
parents are in^ ited to bring their children 
for a thorough examination by a Govern- 
ment physician. He advises parents about 
the feeding and care of children and offers 
them the opportunity to discuss the m^v 
health problems w’hich come up in rearing 
of children An important part of such a 
conference is an exhibt, in w hich are shown 
and explained many devices to lighten the 
mother’s work in caring for her children. 
These usually include simple equipment 
whu:h mothers should have to bathe the 
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Starting a Flj Campain at the Rochester C 
In ing exhibit 


bab) and to prepare his food the proi>er 
clothing forinfants nnd the nght kind of 
bed , effectne and inexpensive methods of 
screening the babi iceless refrigerators m 
which the boy s milk could be kept and a 
goodmanj other de\ ices 

The Children s Bureau is doing a 
splendid t\ ork in increasing the effiaenc\ 
Md happiness of the American people a 
thousandfold The Bureau is cutting down 
infant mortahtv pretenting pain and Joss 
reducing sickness aud suffering and re- 
inforcing and building up the national 
health It is therefore onlj to be expected 
that the Chief of the Children s Bureau 
Miss Julia C Lathrop should re-affirra 
her conviction m a recent report that the 
safe-guardiug of human life and tigor is 
of national concern and that she should 
therefore urge that the public protection 
ofmatemitt and infanct should be accepted 
ns a governmental policv 

A Welfare Resfvrcu Station 
T he American State goiemment no less 


thin tire Fetltrnl gm eminent nt Unslinn 
ton IS eonung to feel more ind more thit 
for a nation toneglect itsdnty to the j oting 
isnotonh to do morally and economicall? 

It tong but to betray posterity and tb 
TOmrait mtional suicide As an illustration 
of the State gotemments solicitude to 

S.IH u‘ir“”J°" ■oudeofthe 

Child Welfare Research Station founded 
br the legislature of Iowa at our State 
Unitereih here Io„a C.t, The law 
pitmda seventy Sve thousand mnees 
annually for the investigition of the Lst 
raenttSc method, of conserving S 
tion “’'"“““'tl'ild thedissemina . 

tion of the information acquired by such 

SrwS ™ that d U ‘"ir* ■’f 
"bo'-t l'niv.r.?tt‘h';ra”r!’ef 

laborntorres and the serticcs of tv i 
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inunit\ r\cr\ child of pre- 
school IS being nccordecl 
nn elaborate cx'imm'ition 
It includes i se'irchnig 
nmU SIS of the physical men 
tal and moral conditions of 
the child s earliest life from 
his pre natal j>enod up to his 
sixth ^ca^ when he begins 
his school life The facts 
thus found remarked the 
I)ire*etor who is in e\[>ert 
ps\chologist will be traexd 
b\ intcnsi\ e m\ estig ition to 
arn\e at an explanation 
of eachpecuhant\ of the child 
so disco\ercd The tjpieal 
conditions operating forgood 
or e\il dunng the forma 
ti\c period of cl ildhood wall 
thus be disco\ercd and m 
terpreted It w ill also 1 c 
]>robablc that an mtensuc 
iniestigation wall be under 
taken in the field of pre\ entw c 
dentistry 

IsDivx Lhildri s s 
Dl PVRTMbST 


Detecting naccurac es of \ o ce b> a d ctaphone at Child 
Welfare HeMarch Stat on 


Federal Childrens Bureau at \\ ashington 
The Welfare Station confines its acti\aties 
w ithm the State of low a and centers its 
energies mainK on tl e itensive stud> of the 
problems of ps\ chology anthropology 
I lolog^ sociology m fact cyer\ science 
winch has to do with the well being of the 
1 lid Just now the Station is yery much 
ested among other things in the 
science of child nutrition In order to deter 
mne the exact food %alue of milk for 
children a senes of feeding experiments 
are being earned on on guinea pigs and 
white rats When the final results are 
ascertained the information will be printed 
in bulletins for free distnbution 

The scientific m^ estigations of the 
Welfare Station are always conducteti alon<» 
I ractical lines The D rector of the Station 
w as telling me the other daj of a social 
Surrey he is conducting ma near by com 


Children ancient Greeks 
used to sa\ are the joys of 
the world * and India must 
not be denied these joys At a recent 
meeting of the Bengal Legislate e Council 
the gotemraent was forced to admit that 
the number of child deaths m the Pro^ance 
of Bengal dunng the last year had 
reached no less than 308 537 Thmk of 
that 0\er three hundred thousand child 
deaths in just one Pro\ance* What a 
shameful waste of the most valuable 
resource of the nation What an appalling 
loss of the greatest asset of the country ! 
The conditions which result in the deaths 
of thousands and thousands of babies and 
little children must be blotted out The 
inhuman conditions which sentence the 
sur\ t\ mg children to lives of ill health 
inefficiency and chronic miserv must be 
wiped out By divine right every child 
bom has a full claim to an opportunitv for 
growth and dev elopment To neglect 
that claim is to neglect one of India s 
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Tench ng cb Idren I t j In 

most sacred duties The future of the work Neiertheless the Itetter social 
nation its defense and strength indeed its miod in the W est has declared most 
\Lryhfe is in the keep ng of the young i ositnel that b\ far the largest responsi 
America shoinsthe r^av to India on the f hty hes with the go-remment In this 
child question The great lesson for modern age of full blooded and \ igorous 
Hindustan to learn from this country is dcmocraci especialU in the Ld ted States 
that the death of babies can be absolutely) tl e responsibiliti for the protection of 
reduced by proper agency and institution ch Idrcn is put squareK before the g OTem 
Children can most certainly be helped to ment Judging bi what the Araencan 
grow up healthy happy andcffcient To goicmmcot is doing for child welfare the 
1 e sure eierj thing cannot be done at one Indian goi emment is a hundred rears too 
jump but a beginning cannot he made too late* Is it c% er going to catch up ’ ’^’hen’ 
soon India must remake herself She must The time is certainly here when there 
dream hope plan and try and try agan should be created a Childrens A\elfare 
Effort is not lost s^ys Professor Will Department in the Indian government 
Durant in Phi/osopiy an^ Social Probfems It should work on a well thou’^ht out 
Not to have tned is the only failure the scaeatific plan to protect the Indian infant 

onlv misery all effort is happmess all mdustry for after all the child crop is 

effort IS success It is true that the the most important crop on the face of 

mdtvidual has his responsibility m the this earth There is no wenlth sngely 
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observed Rii**! tn but life Tint comitn 
IS the richest winch nounslies the fjrcntcst 
number of noble 'incl Inpp} humnn beings 
Indian States like Baroda Bln\nagar, 
GoncHl* Gwalior Mysore Tra\ancore 

* Hjs Highness the Thakore ‘'aheb of Gomlnl 


&.C ma\ well Ik expected to set an 
example to the Bntish Indian impenal 
and proMncial go\emments in the care 
of children 

i« webclicic n Doctor of Mcdtcinc of Edtnhur ch 

UimersiU and ns such must feci 
interested m question of health — Editor If 


THE ST0R\ or THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT 


T HF hon o\er a recun bent elephant is one 
of the most oft recurnng architectural 
devices made familiar to us m the temples 
of On«sa Its persistent occurrence in Ons<an 



Fig 1 

traple architecture has led many to bel eve thj 

It v\as nu original decontne motif invented I 

It has even been 

f^de^htirt f,f%i!" was created by tl 

lertUe head of the Onssan arch tect for tl 
purpose of symbohsmg the o\erthrow of tl 


Gaiapati dynnstj b\ the Kesan dinastr of 
Orissa the hon 
(Keanri) tanqiiishing 
the elephant (Gn/n 
pnti) being m the 
nature of n political 
pictograph or car 
toon The Kesan 
djnast> IS supposed 
to have come into 
power about the end 
of the tenth or the 
beginning of the el^ 
aenth Centura the 
motif should there* 
fore be not olderthon 
the tenth centurv— if 
it 18 regarded os ft 

K ical landmark of 
origin Ind an 
Art Itself a d scoAcry 
of quite recent tunes 
IS still awaiting *** 
historian and we are 
afraid w ill continue 
to do so for sometinie 
vet but when its his 
torv IS begun to be 
stud ed and written 
bv those from w^m 
and by whom Indian 
Art was created a 
very big chapter has 
to be reserved lor 
tracing and elucida 
ting the evolution ol 
its cl lef decorative 
and arch tectural mo 
tifs which offer m 
many cases interest 
mg evidences of a 
common bond of uni 
tj and an element of 
continuity between 
two or more different 
schools or branches 
of Jnd an Art separa 
ted by long gaps of 
time and place In this 
way many forms of 
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apparently local origin a\ill pro's to be 
the descendants of patterns haaing an earlier 
history' ith the progress of our know 
Wge of archaeological monuments in India 
this IS becoming apparent da\ by day Thns 
the tinagi talai 1 1« isted blade ) pattern on an 
^ghteenth century Sinhalese snuff boa is the 
oontianatioa and a survival of d«eorati\c motifs 
which the cieavations at Samath revealed on 
the DbameUi Stupa (Circa Sth century) Sum 
Jarly many of the female decorative types aihich 
figure on Brahminical temples of Onssa of the 
Htb and 12tli centuries trace the r genealogy 
from cognate and consangumary tTpesoecnmng 
on Jama and Buddhist rails said to have been 
carved by Kushan artists of the 2fld and 3rd 
century A D Thus the rampant lion on the 
conchant elephant which the Onssan StAsi 
patftis by conUnuOus fondling of a favourite 
form appear to have made their own for nearly 
three centuries has now been proved to have 
been borrowed from an older generation of 
artists practising outside the limits of Orissa 
As soon as we scan a few of the examples 
of mediaeval ilagadhan scnlptnre we find 
that the pattern was not the monopoly of 
the Hindu artists of Onssa it was tlie current 
stock la trade of the Buddhist latage-maker 
of the ninth md tenth centunea In an al 
ready ste«otyped form it occurs as ornaments 
on the b*ick of the Buddlia s SienAassna dank og 
the upnzht plaaV (p eha) on either side The 
most well known) example may he cited m the 
stone image of the Buddha from kurkihara (Gya 
District) now la the Locknow Museum (D284 
reproduced here ns fig 1 dating from about the 
ninth century) It has however a sldl earlier 
history If wepeepiato one of the uiaer cells of 
(^ve No IX at Ajanta vre dud that the magni 
Gcent sedent sculpture of Baddha preaching’ 
Carnes on the lion throne at the same places 
the same motif of the Ion ranquishing tbeelC' 
phant This cave is believed to bare been 
excavated about the sixth century The device 
is also repeated in the frescoes of the same caie" 
(tide Griffiths Ajanta \ol I Plate 38) Our 
enquiry into the pedigree of the pattern of the 
decoration however stops -at the art of the 
sixth century If we closely examine a ve^ 
interesting series of Buddhas painted on the 
v»U of Caie No \IX at Ajanta we find the 
1 ons occur on either s de of the upright back 
of Buddha 8 throne— but the couchant elephant 
IS wanting (lide Onffitbs Vo] I Plate 89) 

S milarly we miss the element of the elephant 
form in the lion patterns on the well know-n 
Samath image of the Buddha dating about the 
5th century (tide Nmcent Smith History of 
FioeArt Plate XXX\m) In the fifth centnry 
then w e meet writh an earlier phase of a cattem 
of the hoff which crystallised m a set formula 
in conjimction wath the elephant fdm sometime 
between the 6th and the eth eentuiy have 

without any evidence so far of the earliest 
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example in which lie composite Ion and 
elephant motif occurs in its primitive phase The 
excavations at Nalanda (Behar) conducted by 
Dr Spooner have brought to 1 ght a unique 
bronze capital [Fig 2J which reveals m its 
archaic form the birth, so to speak of this 
interesting decorative dence The honor of this 
discovery as Dr Spooner very generously 
points ont is due to 1 is assistant Babu Ilaridas 
Dutt To quote the words of the Report* of the 
excavations Babu Ilaridas lad bis reward 
on finding as be turned the corner towards the 
Best (Site No 1) a sort of small niche built 
against the back wall of tie verandah of this 
South side and beside it a very fine bronze (or 
copper ?) p liar which had seemingly fallen from 
the top of It Th s p Uar is unique in my ex 
penence It stands over four feet in height 
The lower half is plain but the upper is 
fashioned into a sort of capital showing 
the form of a recumbent elephant surmount 
ed by a maned lion upon whose head rest 
two homontai discs capped by a lotus bijd 
What Ifsuan Chuang tells us one of the great 
oiooastenes here at Nalanda having been built 
by n King of Central India might tempt one 
to wonder w-hether there is any connexion be- 
tween his account and this representation ofthe 
emblem of the Gond Kings of the Central Provin 
ees But I ftar that the device of a liott upon ftn 
elephant IS too familiar even elsewhere in India 
to permit of any decision in the matter unless 
the pillar prove to be inscnbed As yet of 
course it remains uncleared and whether rtis 
inscribed or not one cannot guess Vccording 
to the date of the other finds from the same site 
this copper pillar has to be assigned a date some- 
time between the 5th and 6th century A D 
which also fits m w ith the history of its earlier 
forms If we compare this find with s milar 
motifs of the 6th 7th -and 9th century A D 
ated above it offers the earliest and in fact the 
first attempt to represent the composite pattern 
afterwards stereotyped in Onssan temple 
arcbitectare As we have already pointed out 
Ml the older Buddh st examples the composite 
pattern has already taken a conventional shape 
which IS markedly diiergent from the archaic 
treatment offered m the Nalanda find The 
latter must therefore be taken as the progenitor 
ofthc pattern from which all the later forms in 
various evolutional stages are derived In fact 
if we take the elaborate later forms with 
profuse ornamentation due to intricate etvlisa 
two, met with lathe 14th I5th 16th and 17th 
eenlnoesin Chalukyan Nayakaand Bjaynagara 
Sculptures the divergence from the Nalanda 
prototype makes It almost beyond recognition 
The I on of course m the South Indian e^mnles 
nssutnes a proboscis in order to develoo Intn 
the mythical la/i The pattern of the jion 

• Annual Report Arehacological Surver 
Eastern Circle 101C-17p 42 
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standing on the elephant’ has therefore n hrttorj 
dating at least from the 5th to the 17tU centur} 

A D and its geographical cctcnnon fairlj covct"^ 
Northeni Central I astern and Southern Indian 
ultimately crossing o%ct to Ja\a in company 
iMth many other artistic motifs of cqnal and 
also of more ancient historical lineage ThjS 
uninterrupted career of its life has been cont* 

nued and brought up to the present day bi the 

modem Beugali hupibbnknr’i (the wretclicil 
sunnors of the ancient families of Indian 
craftsmen) m their mud idols of J'lgirhllmirf ( n 
form of Diirg'n ) annuallj i\ orshipped in 
in the month of Noi ember The hon i chicle Pf 
Jagiddliatn accompanies its crouching cleplniit 
thus cany mg the traditional scu^tnral practtfc 
over an uabroken period of fifteen hundred 
years The occurrence of the tvjie beyond tlie 
limits of Orissan art both m time and place 
has already demonstrated the fact that it 
neither a symbol of the political orerthrow <>f 
the Gajapati kings nor is it the onguia! tneea 
tion of Onsaan artist inspite of the fact tU'^t 
the latter has invest^ the device with a craft* 
man s formula and has attempted to appropn 
ate the ornament bj giving it three special 
names to denoteitavaneties— namely, Ulla Gaja 
Sin^ia Ulta Gaja Viroja Smha and Cbhida 
uda Gaja “^inha Wehavej-et to find out the 
name under which it figures in the handbooks of 
the old Buddhist craftsmen \\ ho were probably 
the inventors of the pattern The form does not 
appear to have been inspired by any religious 
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idea and 1ms been c\ olvett from purely rcprc«eii 
tatiTC and ornamental necessity* Jt was the 
inciitablc outcome of an attempt to represent 
lions as an indispensable ornament for a lion 
throne* (Simfifsnna) And in course of tii^ 
the elephant form came to be introduced in the 
deuce in order to emphasize in rbetoncal 
language the character and habits of the ‘Jvujg 
of beasts as it has been understood and inter 
preted in Classical Sanskrit literature The idea 
of placing the head of the elephant at the foot oi 
the lion seems to ha\c been borrowed by the 
nrtis^ from litcrari traditions And the pattern 
IS almost an «lto of the w ell know n anoiiy moiis 
\crse descriptive of the lion which ascribes to 
the animal the daily habit of splittmg the head 
of the Ling of elephants — as a eymbol of the 
strength and power of the King of beasts over 
all other animal forms the largest and strongest 
being typified by the elcpliant 

‘Bhmatti Rhiinani (nita aui ’) Ivan rlja 

kumhhatn 

Dibharti begam pabanltirekam 
Karoti bfisam gin rdja snngc 
Tatbdpi Simhah pasureba nanynh * 

Utbfiae S/otamift 
By Puma Chandra Dc 1004 jp 87 
The credit of this suggestion is due 
Dtjoy Chandra Moinmdar who as my fncU“ 
Mr Guradas Sarkar points out, tvas the 
first to indicate the literary parallel 

Orohexdra Coomah GasoolV 


THE INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY 

committee 

By St Nihal Singh 


I 

W HEN the Select Parliamentary Com 
mittee began its labours abont 
^ the middle of July , there were pe\en 
separate Indian deputations in London re 
presenting respectively the Indian National 
Congress, the Moderate Conference the 
three Home Rule Leagues the AlUn^ia 
Moslem League, and the Non Brahmans of 
Madras The composition of these depnta 
tious was as follows 

The Congress Deputation Mr B G 
TilaL Mr \ P MadhavaRao C I B 
the Hon Mr 0 S Khaparde Mr N C 
Kclkar Mr B G Hormman Dr P J 


Metha , and Mr V J Patel (Secretary ) 
Mr S Satyamucti acted as Assistant 
Secretary to the deputation 

The Modente Deputation Mr Suren 
dranath Bannerjea (Chairman) , 
Krishna Gupta Sir Benode Chunder 
Mitter the Hon Mr Sinmi asa Sastn 
the Hon Mr Raraachandra Rao , the 
Hon Mr C Y Chintamani , the Hod 
Mr B H Kamath , Mr (Jupte , Mf 
Pnthwis Chunder Rav Air H N KunzrU 
Mr K C Roy , and Mr N M Samartli 
(Secretary) 

The Indian iTome Rule League Mr B 
G Tilak , Mr G S Khaparde and 
Kelkar 
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The AUIndii Home Rule League Mr 
C P Ramaswami Aijar and Mr Homi 
man 

The Rational Home Rule League Mrs 
Anme Besant , Mr B P ^adia Mr 
P K TeJang and Mr Jamnados Dwafka 
das 

The All India Moslem League Mr 
Mahomed Ah Jinnah the Hon Mr G 
M Bhurgn and the Hon Mr \akob 
Hasan 

The Aon Bcahmm Deputatioa Dr T 
M Nair who was expecting coUeagues to 
amie 

— II 

The attitnde adopted bj Dr Kair made 
any action between his group and the other 
Indians m London impossible It wras 
however hoped that aaodus iireadir might 
be found wmereby all but the last aameil 
deputation could be made to realise the 
necessity of amvmg at on understanding 
and if possible ofworkingia co operation 
Ko one who possesses any itsagmation 
needs to be told that such a compromise 
would hate been in the best interests of 
India It would have shown to Britain 
and to the world at large that Indians had 
learned to sink differences—personal and 
otherwise— and to make common cause 
wnth one another irrcspectne of race 
creed and caste Smee the structure of 
modem Government is based upon com 
promise even a partiM measure of agree 
ment would have prot ed most valuable 
It would moreoter have been easy for 
the Bntish to understand ^ joint demand- 
made by Indians belonging tp various poli 
tical creeds, while a senes of demands 
made his separately caused confus on even 
when the differences existing between the 
groups consisted largely of differences m 
phraseologj temperament and persoml 
ambition Such differences have further* 
more lent themselves to man pulation by 
the political enemies of Indians to the 
grave d sad\ outage of the Indian cause 
In view of the fact that the differences 
existing among various groups of educated 
Indians were compiratively small tiicre 
was reason to hope that o compromise 
Coul 1 be effected \fter all the goal of the 


Indian National Congress all the three 
Home Rule Leagues the All India Moslem 
League andeven ffleModerates Conference 
was the same — self government within the 
Empire They w ere moreover all igreecl 
that the goal could not be reached all at 
once but by stages They were further 
more agreed that the weapon tobeem 
ploy-cd should be none other than constitu 
tional agitation 

There was considerable agreementamong 
the V mous groups even in regard to their 
attitude towards the projected scheme 
of Indian constitutional reforms They 
all desired modifications— m the pnnciples 
and not merely in details for none of them 
w I'hcd to see autocracy preserved in the 
Central Government— none of them wished 
to see India continue to lack power over 
her fiscal policy 

In regard to the proposals for the recoa 
atruction of Provincial Gov ernmenta some 
insisted upon full prov metal autonoaly 
while others accepted the prmciple of 
diarchy But all des red to sec more 
subjects of provuncialadmimstration traas 
jferiw to popular control than had been 
foreshadowed m the Montagu Chelmsford 
Report or even proposed by the Feetliam 
Committee 

The objections raised to the powers 
that It was proposed to confer upon pro 
vtticial Governors the minner in which 
Ministers were to be appointed and the 
conditions under*which they were to hold 
office the way in which the Legislative 
Assemblies were to be constituted and 
were to work and particularly in regard 
to the power of the purse that in one way 
or another was to be retained by per 
manent officials showed that the men 
belonging to the various groups entertain 
ed mudi the same doubts and fears and 
dcinaaded practically the same safeguards 
howmuchsoevcT they might differ in the 
wiy in which they give expression to 
tlieir doubts fears and demands 
III 

Smcc the amvil of the deputations 
many attempts bate been made to bnn'» 
them together Several well wishers of 
India tried to do this Some of the mem 
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bcrs of the deputations tliemseUes Imtc 
mode inucli cndc-itours I nijsclf, nho 
belong to no part3, cjterted tehat in- 
fluence I possess tomilve tliedelegatcs fresh 
Irom India re-ihselthe adiisabilitj and the 
necessity ofjomt action 

But all such eflbrts hate failed, and 
to flat there does not exist anv hope of a 
compromise being effected Wliy ’ 

One of the chief reasons for the failure 
IS, alas, that ouf men hat e not t et learned 
to place public interest abate person.al 
bias A delegate tiall saj quite openit that 
he mil not sit ttath such and such a inau- 
Md ^,11 perterselj stick to that decision 
Anotl^r delegate t\ illsaj that the inclusion 
01 certain persons in a certain delegation 
Pol'PcM enemies of 
Inja the opportunity of branding all the 
Bmih tilth him fs an“ 

From the other side the taunt mil be 
Eat?thit h^' bf “ore than one dele 

ho*n " ‘ " oP'tEte only on condi 
uhol. u 'to, >5 permitted "to boss tbe 

The ConlT questionof “raand-ite' ' 

rcsolut?nF IS bound by tlie 

tXreas t J otT‘‘ Confemace, 

comprottuse cannot 
=ia„s-;L' SaToTn”? Fr^rt' 

■n the ranks of Indian ddeSitS “ aTl!™ 
influence more than all the otW 
combined. hfi<5 1 Ptaf- other causes 
from coming together ^«Ptttations 

tliese men thn^Jf 4n5 ^ ° 1 
m «ms6n ^ ^ demanded 

the Bin 

Committee siieh^TniS'd i.faf “^^7, 


clmnccs of Indian refonii, or, at an^ rate, 
make Parliament feel that et en if it ere 
willing to pass the present measure subs 
tnntiall^ as, it stood, thdVe ttotild beno 
partj in India ttilling to take it and ttork 
it in a spint of goodtt ill and fellowship 
The political reputations and future 
careers of man^ Bntons (and a fet\ 
Indians) arc mtoltcd in the passage of 
the Indian Bill substantially as it stands 
They hat e, therefore, exerted all the 
influence that they possessed to prevent 
Indians from cooperating ttith one 
another, unless, of course, such co-opera 
tion t\ as likely to insure the success of the 
measure to athich they tt ere committed 
The larger question of Indian reform was 
none of their business, at any rate not for 
the present and Indians tt ho pressed for 
a large and substantial measure must be 
kept separate from those tt ho tt ere ttnllmg 
to take the Bill as it stood, for the support 
git^ by the latter ttould impress the 
British people as nothing else ttould do 

00 short sighted are w e Indians that some 

01 us are playing into the hands of these 
outsiders 

^®^'tbus It has happened that Indians 
"ho have come to London speaally to 
put the case of India before the British 
I>eople are ditided into different camps 
and thereby they are going to miss the 
golden opportunity of impressing Britain 
(and the tt orld) vath the fact that Indians 
are united in their larger aims and as 
pirations, that it ttould be an act of tlie 
highest statesmanship on the part of 
Bntom gracefully to comply ttath Indian 
wishw, and that in deciding India’s fate 
le ntish should be imagmatite and 
courageous 

IV 

I am told by some friends that the deci 
^on of the vanous groups to approach 
<he Parliamentary Committee separatelt 
w m not in any ay do disservice to India 
the British am quite used 
to the party system, and that even dunii" 
tvm- party eonfl.et was not stilled 

thiir logic "“'tarn not impressed aith 
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Moslem , league iu regard to Mnslim 
representation in various Legislatures. 
They further remind that body that “reli- 
gons disputes and consequent disturban- 
ces (in India) are only spasmodic and local, 
as they are in other countries ; moreover 
tSiT >^o"ispicuous by their absence in 
the States under Indian rule, and they are 
not infrequently provoked and aggravated 

th ““orandum plainly states that 
definitely 

forfndi, it r-‘“” °f to decide 

ffleasure of the 
b^^nchiS-e?'’^ "'''f-eotcmment should 
met, 1 • the admission of 

tion of t® the “nega- 

tion of the lecogmsed principle of 3f 
determination.” The ncoule of r j- 

£1s2Ss«== 

' and meeting^ and ^ 1 = tPttth, writing 
Tress, and that ™ on i *‘‘1 of thi 

or deprived of his libert’“*‘^ ''' punished 
sentence of a Court “.“Pt by a 

tonand has been me^ hwh^" '"■ut 

Rowlatt Act by the Co Passage of the 
■•!u the teVti^ ® t&':™“"'‘ '’f Ma 
opinion of the counts ho?h S™°“i® 

>ie ^gislative pounS ” *“ outside 

-rankly ®d“<Sbed“‘ns° ?r”'t‘“ » 

‘makes generous nrnt • It 

of control, not from tk^h” transfer 

people, but from 

cracy.” it nrono<ti.e *o the bureau- 

dal Gover^ors’^ vria ”nYm‘ 
powers.” 'Oto almost despotic 

the^Bm^shonld'Se™°'''>^‘’u”; shows how 

'■ring it, in ,;Z nia a'’''’ to 

"«li the proposals of the 
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Eidian National Congress. Part III. is 
devoted to “Functions and Franchise.” 

one who reads both these parts will say 
that Indians do not know how to be clear, 
specific, and concise. 

Tlie resolutions bearing upon the 
question of Indian constitutional reform 
pas^d nt the last Congress are given tex- 
tually in Appendix I ; while Appendix II. is 
devoted to an examination of tlie import- 
“ which-thc Montagu Bill falls 
short of the Montagu-Chehnsford Report. 

VI. 

I feel that the authors* of this note have 
{?“ u / service to the Indian cause 
by' the frank and able manner in which they 
have put the Congress demands before the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
mamy tone of the document cannot be 
praised too highly. 

The onlv other metuoraadum which is 
ready at the date of writing, is that of 
Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League, I have 
had a copy of it for several days, and have, 
therefore, been able to make an odequate 

summary of it. 

The memorandum, expresses dissatis* 
faction with the failure to 'introduce the 
prinople of responsibility into the Govern- 

mmt of India by the-division of subjects 
m o reserved” and “transferred,” as in 
the case of the provincial Governments. It 
•L ?^^t unless .a beginning of respon- 
sihihty IS made in the centre, nhere can be • 

; . development of self-goveming 

mstitntions, as promised in the pro- 
noun^ent of August 20, '1917. Customs, 

lanttand Excise Duty, at least, should be 

“ioister, and the Budget 
<PL follow the provincial procedure. 

Central Govern- 
meat should be Foreign Affairs (except 
^tions ^th the Colonies and Dominion?), 
Pii 1;£L relations with the Indian 

tranri»;iiv°'^^^ matters affecting peace, 

of thS cointiy. 

hr Si should be substituted ‘ 

The Legislarive 
T5n m. ‘^o'lsist of not iessi than 

^SU menbgrs of whom fonr-fifths should ' 
does “ ‘'‘= Legislative Assembly 

pass measures on reserved sub* 
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jects deemed necessary by the Government, 
tlie X3o\enior General m Council should be 
empCTvrered to provide for them by Kegn 
lationsfor one jear, to be renened onh if 
two-fifths of the membets of the Assembly 
present and voting ate in favour of it 

The Memorandum submits that “good 
government” is too vague a phrase, as is 
also “peace and order," and suggests that 
certification should be confined to “foreign 
and political relations and peace and order 
and that the Council of State s power to 
pass legislation objected to by the Legisla 
tire Assemblv should be limited to ‘ tune 
ofiiar or internal disturbance,” without 
reference to the proposed House of Com 
mons Select Committee, unless the legisla 
tion is limited to one year 

The establishment of simultaneous Civil 
Service csaminations, without precedent 
nominations, and proposals to raise the 
solanes and pensions of the Indian Civd 
Service ire viewed with alarm 

■\S ith reference to the LocalGovemments 
theMemorandum argestbat the policy shall 
be so specifically defined that no power 
given un^c the Act can he w kittled down 
by the Rules After expressing satisfaction 
with the transfetrcdsuqects os given in the 
F«tham Report, it lentures to hope that 
Imgatioo, Land Revenue, and Fanune 
Relief will be transferred on the appbcation 
of the Providces at the end of five years, if 
Parliament should refus^to transfer them 
now M ith the transfer of these subjects 
should go the power to order that the 
salary of the Ministers should be i oted by 
the Legislative Council There is no 
reason, the Memorandum declares, why 
the third Legislative Council should not 
enjoy complete Provmcial autonomy 
There should be Indistinct proviso that a 
subject once translerred sboultl not be 
again resen ed— the remedy formatadmmis 
tntion should be the dismissal of the 
Munster responsible for the condition of 
affairs The salanee of the Ministers 
should, in every cas^ be the same as those 
of members of the Executive Council, m 
order to secure equality of status 

The Bill should proi ide that one 
Executive Councillor must be an Indian * 
The Governor should have no greater 


power over the Mmisters than over the 
Executive Counallors, and the Governor 
and Ministers should be given exactly the 
same power to interfere with the decisions, 
of the Govemor-m Council affectmg trans 
ferred powers, as the Governor in Council 
has to interfere with the densions of the 
Governor and Mimsters on the ground of 
their possible effect upon reserved subjects 
The relation of the Governor to ’the 
Mmisteis m regard to the transferred 
subjects sbould*^ be the same as that 
obtaining in the Self-Governing Dominions, 
with the difference that the Governor in 
the present scheme is both representative 
of the King and the Prime Minister 

The Memorandum submits that the 
proposed Counals are too small, and that 
the number should be raised in the owor 
Provinces to at least 150, fourfi^s 
elected and one fifth nominated ItBUggests 
that tb'' Rules should pi^owde that no 
person resident in India who is a subject 
of a Dominion which puts disabilities upon 
Indians shall be eligible for election or 
nomination 

Emphatic protests are registered 
against the disqualification of women on 
the grounds of sex claiming that it is 
foreign to Indian traditions and warns 
the Government that it would be ‘unwise 
to invite the agitation which will certainly 
arise if votes are denied to women since 
women s agitations in India areraarfcedly 
formidable as was shown in the removal 
of indentured labour in Fyi, and in the 
release of Mrs Annie Besant and her 
colleagues from internment in 1917, for they 
are more indifferent to consequences thart 
men and pubhefeehng in India would not 
tolerate any physical violence against 
women ’ It is pomted out that it is ‘ ob- 
viously a'bsurd to grant the franchise to 
illiterate men labourers and to deny it 
to women University graduates ” 

The size of the electorate^ as fixed in 
the Southborough Report, Is, in the opi 
niOD of the framers of the Memorandum 
too smill Even if the five million persons 
to be enfranchised were all literates, which 
thgr certainly arc not, at least three 
million htentes should be added to t* 
TOtmgl ^.apropertv qualification . 
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IS suggested that an> person who tnaj be 
able to write a demand for a\otenithe 
presence of the registration officer or his 
deput}, should be enfranchised , and that 
the prbpertr qualification should be lower 
ed at the end of the term of three years of 
the first reformed Councils 

The National Home Rule League is nolj 
in favour of communal representation, as 
it would perpetuate rehgious differences 
in political life and check the growth 
of healthy National unity -The Muslim 
communal electorate should remain until 
the^Iushms themseUes demand its aboli 
tion, but the pnnciple should not be ex 
tended to other communities as their 
interests are not separate from those of 
otherinterests or are already sufficientU 
safeguarded It is pointed out, for instance, 
that the general Hindu communities elect 
Chnstians, Parsis, SiUhs, and Musalmans, 
as well as Hindus (It is interesting to 
note, in this connection that Dr T M 
Nair, 0 non Brahman, w ns himself elected 
to the Madras Municipal Corporation bi a 
Brahman electorate, w hich preferred him 
to a Brahman candidate) 

Disapproi al of the institution of Grand 
Committees is expressed in the Memo 
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randum and it is submitted that if they 
are instituted, not less than half of then- 
number should be elected by the Legislative 
Council 

It IS strongly urged in the National 
Home Rule Memorandum that control of 

purse IS absolutely essential to responsibility 

and to the due discliarge of the iraport^t 
functions entrus^d to Ministers 
should be one purse, under the control of 
the Legislature, subject to the contribution 
of the Government of India Its allotment 
should be decided bj consultation and joint 
deliberation on the same pohej, and where 
there is a deficit it should be jointly borne 
and taxation levied jointlj for the resened 
and controlled subjects 

In conclusion the National Home Rule 
League Memorandum submits that it is 
very desirable that a definite term should 
be "inserted m the statute, so as to put an 
end to all agitation and to direct all Inm 
an efforts to the tn«k of efficient responsible 
Government The Statutory Commission 
at the conclusion of ten j ears should re 
commend such extensions of responsibility 
tn the Central Goi emment as should ensure 
complete responsible Go^ emment at the 
end of another penod of five years 


CHHANDA OR METRE 


I HWn rc^l! i\ith great ndmiration and 
mterest Rabmdranatli Tagore s tloqnent 
and learned lecture on Chhanda May I as a 
humble student of language add one or two 
remarks and suggestjons nnsmg out of» careful 
perusal of the lecture ’ 

The poet has tlAilt with two different topics 
in lus discourse , nameU, the eAofoe^ nnd 
the techm /ue of metre or rhythm \\ith the 
former, I do not presume to deal It nnj be 
that jKietry expresses Cmolion and other 
nnineaknblc sentiments of the mind by means 
of the mu* cal motion imparteil to apoken 
LanjpiaRc by means of metre Rabindranath 
miKiil »omc day give us his opinion on poetical 
phrawology In mo*i Inngunges ftnarkedK so 
in rnelidii ser»ehnt a eocnbulary of its owm 
andtJie n«eoftbi9 heightens the subtle t^uswe. 
«e»s and *tjRgrsiiTet)e** of poetry lint this is 


seemmgh not a necessary tjualitj of poetry 
rrcncli\cr«e for e'Aimple the \ocnbularv i* 
rather rhetorical than what an 
calls poetical, and might be w^ed irilhout offence 
bv on orator So has it been in English poem 
nt times as in the Augustan age, whpnliryi*'” 
and pope n<ed words which were {accordmgto 
tlie stiU sumring I rcnch convention) 
hut not posscs>ict\ of the 1\ ncal cmotivcness nuu 
haunting \ngnencss of feeling which modem 
English poets haxe ncquirctl ns a legacj ifoiu 
the Romantic period of English \ erse How far 
that IS BO ra Ilengah xerse it is not foi- ® 
foreigner to saj That there is a markco 
difference in verse and pro«e diction and TOCfi 
bnJnry is indent e\en to a smntterer m IJcngah 
letters A> mMordsworth sljncs eo in Rabindra 
hath « cltarmmg poems the phrases seem to be 
taken from the homely speech of crery dnv. 
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which after all is the true the instinctive 
language of real emotion Bat Bengali rersc 
can also be noblj and irapressivly rhetorical as 
in the magnificent epic of Mndhusadan Bat 
this once more is a topic berond m j competence 
I come then to the technique the artihce Ibe 
techKal mlw by which the poet is guided more 
Of less nnconsciomlv, in the practice of hia art I 
ventared to submit a rough translation of 
Rabindranath s lecture to Dr Bndges the Poet 
laureate and one of bis comments was as 

' The tendenej of the metncnl units to be 
eqniTalcnt to the verbal units on Tagore s 
system comes out rather plamly in his examples 
1 could not guess hov. far that w as traditional 
or due to his metrical theories 

The thesis I desire to establish is that in 
Bengali verse (and also m French verse) the 
tnetncfU unit is nectssaritv composed of one or 
more complete words whereas in English 
German and other languages in iihKh rbytlim 
consists of the regular occurrence of a fixed 
number of (sornetimes intemal) word stresses 
the metrical unit may break off m the middle of 
nivord In other words I hope to establish 
thgt Bengali metre and French metre are 
different mm tho<e of the languages in nliuh 
fixed word stress is the dominant audible qdahtv 
Let us first clear away the quantitatitc 
ver«eofthe classical languages of Cnrope and 
India of^Sanskrit Greek and Latin In these 
metre consisted of units composed of long and 
short syllables which filled exactly Che place 
taken m music by long and short notes la the 
one case as in the other two shorts are 
conventionally equal to one long and can be 
substituted for it So dominant is this quality of 
brent} or length of syllabic daration that it 
makes accent maud ble for purposes of rhythm 
so that one short accented s} liable plus oneshort 
unaccented syllable is often the metrical 
equivalent of one long unaccented syllable It 
IS said by experts that some modem languages 
of India still possess quantitative verse If to 
It IS tempting to suggest that they arc languages 
in which verse IS still chanted or snog But as 
I am not an expert in these languages I •will 
say no more about them The subject is one 
which IS well worth investigation May I 
suggest that the saftat way ofscudying it is to 
"viivuvta’nt-ertiafia’ia •nivenirntf, •nwerimartteafin 
good phonetic laboratorv’ The car iv easily 
misled b\ prejudice and prepossession The 
phonetician s instruments make an absolutely 
correct measure of the duration of syllabic 

The exact opposite of quantitative verse is the 
stress verse of languages such as English 
German &c ,in which the important point lathe 
number of strong or stressed syllables that occur 
in a verse In the«e as in other languages the 
number of svllables in two similarly stressed 
verses imv be the same But that is not 
37-7 


ncces«ary The classical example is Teunisons 
well known lines — 

Break break break 
On thy cold grey stonee, 0 «ea 
Here youhaic two similarly stressed lines 
each containing three stresses but one made up 
of three the Other of seven syllables Quantity 
or duration of syllabic sound on the other hand, 
IS non-cxistewt for metrical purposes That is, 
it IS not nccessari that any particular syllable 
shall for purposes of metre be long or 
short A poet will of course for purposes of 
variety musical effect or emphasis insert a long 
or short syllable But that will not be m order 
to create metre or rhythm 

My thesis is that neither Bengali nor French 
terse conies under either of these categories, 
but has a rhythm of its own. Another way 
of putting It IS that the metre of any giien 
lanraage will make use of the dominant 
audible quality of spoken soundmthat language 
1 venture to a«sert that in French and in Bengali 
that dommant audible quality is not w ord 
stress but a p/insnf accent whether of duration 
piteh orstress or a combination of two or three 
of these (I think the accent in question is 
chiefli one of duration or quantity ) 

Toexplain what 1 mean let me take a single 
long word which taken by itself is neces>an1y 

P ronounced as though it w ere a complete phrase, 
ake the fam liar name of our capital city 
Take afasttt i In a Bengali s mouth the word 
IS pronounced in a level tone of voice but 
the voice Ungers a little longer orf the first 
SI liable In Lnglisli (and 1 think in Urdu also) 
the word becomes Calcutta with a fixeo 
stress on the second (be medial syllable Observe 
that this stress is fixed nnd will be used w her 
ever the word occurs inn phrase In French 
the word becomes Calcutti with nn accent (of 
duration ’) on the last syllable 

Non I go on to assert subject to correction 
that the accent in the first and last cases is not 
fixed and fhHs on the first syllable in Bengali 
and the last syllable in French of several words 
pronounced rapidly but clearly together to 
constitute the spoken unit which is the coniem 
ent to call a phrase 

With regard to French I must ask vou to 
take my word for it that the accent is phrasal 
le that, it falks. nn. thr.haats.iyi-''Wa.on*ha 

g liable but one of several w ords spoken together 
miing what I call a phrase \\iR you 
admit that the same is true of Bengali except 
that here the accent chiefly of duration is 
initial and not final 

For example read aloud the follow ini’- 
sentence — “ 

q ntmci s« r*5i(cwi9pir«ff, 

Does not the pure rhythm of tins sentence 
break itself up into units consisting of one or 
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more words, the first s\U'iWe of each of these 
groups being slighth but perceptibl> dwelt 
upon ’ . ^ . 

Another waj of putting it is that, in rrench, 
the ntcented sj liable precedes and nmiounces a 
slight pau«e (called tn verse a exsur/i or “cut- 
ting”) In Bengali, a pause precedes and 
annoances the initial accented sjllable which 
follow s it 

Mv next step is to assert, diffidentlv and 
subject to correction that it is this linguistic 
pecubanty wbicb, duly regulated, is the basis 
of iiietnal rhythm The metrical unit consists 
of a complete \\ ord or more than one complete 
words, of winch the first syllable carries 
a slightly prolonged duration of sound 
Rabindranath finds that these units consist of 
two, three or five syllables in Bengali, though he 
omits to notice (which makes It rash for me to 
state) that the first S 3 liable m each unit is 
noticeably more prolonged, more dwelt upon 
than the others He calls these three units (1) 
“equal paces,” (2) ‘ unequal paces” and (3) 
“irregular paces 

The examples he gives are — 

< I ) fiFc? firni 911*11:^ Ft? 1 

♦tfcs *(tCT ^11 *1115 trn 5^ I 


(j) mil ’in « ?lTtT, ft? ntw 

sfhtis ffitcif m m. tt'tn ?tc5 1 

(31 K*i cftwi acw 

fTii n?ti r*rTt» I 


Let me say in passing that theoretically the 
si?ts metre consists of tw o units or hemistiches 
composed of S +6 syllables But Rabmdra 
nath justly observes that these are themselves 
broken up into 4 + 3 equal paces’ of two 
siUaules each Tlierefore we must accept his 
high authority for the fact that m Bengali the 
metrical units consist of two, or three or fiae 
syllables 

But Rabindranath goes on to assert that 
.in Jiigiltsh w.ts? .alRP.K‘*,lirtvs-vnniVoi''i\TOjmu’ 
three syllables but has ne\er encountered nnits 
of a greater length than three syllables 
Let «s examine the examples he cites 
(1) (To)nwhtthe| winds bel gm to nse 
( \nd) roar froni| yonder] dropping] day 
This he says is an example of “equal pace ” 
But ohsene that he omits the initial syllables 
and regards them as being extrxmetncal, ns 
outside the metre" Note the result With 
one exception (bej gm) the verbal units coincide 
w itli the metrical units But the true scansion 
seems to be 


Tonight] the winds! begin] to nse 
And roar] from j on] der drop] ping day 

J* metre of four stresses It is coi 

also happens to 1 

also one of eight syllnbRs 


(2) An example of “uiieqii.al pace" is this •— 

When we tw o] parted in] silence and] tears, 

I III 

Half broken] hearted to] se\er for] years 
Here again is a metre of four stresses Ij 
happens that each of the three first stressed 
syllables IS accompanied by two unstressed ov 
atonic syllables But the metre would_still 
a four stressed metre if y on w rote 

W'e two] parted] silent, ml tears 
Broken] hearted,] se\er'd for] years 
It IS not likely that we shall get many 
examples of metrical units of more than thrci. 
syllables in English for the physical am) 
metenal mason that the fixed stresses of 
English words are, even m prose, rarely sepa 
rated from one another by more than twq 
intervening atoaie sylkables But an example 
of a longer unit (a foolish one, I admit) occurs 
to me in the familiar nursery rhy me 

Hev diddle diddle) 

The cat and the] fiddle 

But there are many examples to show that 
the metrical units m English do not always ot 
even Soften coincide w ith verbal units Vow 
have only to choose lines in which the stresses 
are mtemal, and occur in the middle of words 
It IS not necessary to cite examples Theyar^ 
many Take, if you w ill, the opening hnes of 
Milton’s Parntfise Lost 

The point, however, is this, that though bv 
distribution of stresses y ou may w rite English 
metrical units haiing the same number of 
syllables as you find m the shorter Bengali 
units, the result is obtained by means which 
cannot be used in Bengali, where the fited 
word stresses of English are nonexistent 

What I suggest, then, as a subject for 
enquiry, js w hether in any gn en language metre 
19 not, technically and apart from its psycho 
.bgiviti' anfliwav; iVi^ir 6 utr rtr inu'fit.'iai jxi* 
gularitv of certain dominantly audible qualities 
in Speech In English verse, the Poet Laureate 
telJs us, the units extend from stress to stress 
and the stresses may occur in the midst of 
words, for instance 

- I I I I 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

I III 

Brought death into the w orld and all our w oes 

Here is a metre of four stresses and (n'^i- 
dcntally) of ten syllables Compare this "itn 
any ten syllabled line in French or Bengali and 
the difference leaps to the eyes in writing and is 
clearly audible to the ears But note that the 
difference is not merely one of the of nvi but 
also of the rhythm of prose, of the of ^?f, 
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incl a matter ot the char-^cttnstjc phrasal 
and sijrtiificant proniincntion of the language 
m each case 

tor the saVc ofhre^ita of statement I bare 
perhaps seemed to speak with more etrtamtj 
than I hare anr right to feel in a matter so 
prorerbiallr contentious ns metre I hope my 
readers r\iU not think me dogmatic or coclsnre 
1 niertl> submit some suggestions for di cussion 
and consideration hj those who nre better 
informed and more competent than mtself I 
m ght have made manr more citations Bnt 
an\ one interested in the siihjcxt can find them 
tor hini'-elf 

Wlnt I particular!! suggest for discussion is 
the attendance of accent m Bengali ami Trench 
on wlnt Knbindramih calls ft* nnd the 
I reiich call efsure the pnuse between phrases 
which m these two languages coastitntes the 
inetncnl unit whereas in the stres cd lan^ages 
the units go from stress to stress so that the 

r iaiise mat soon occur m the rmd»t ofn word 
t IS wot ease to dc scribe phenomena of sound 
111 writing Hut I am sure that m\ rcalcrs 
with n little goolwill will see wlnt I oicin 
Obccrre that 1 do not in the least contest 


Rabindranath 6 judgments m matters ot whch 
he ts an incomparable master lonli iciiture 
to put another interpretation upon some of 
thetn and to point out that metre is not the 

same thing in all hiing languages and that the 

quantitatwe metre of the classical Languages 
was quite other than modem metre* andwas 
perhaps aresult of chanting or intoning lerse 

FinaUv 1 roai mention ns an interesting 
though probable accidental fact that the Trench 
•tlesaodrine can be chanted to the rude tune to 
which wc hrtie all heard the sil^sof VahabI nrnt 
or Ramacan chanted in anj barar of licngal 
But the same is true ot such doggerel as e g 
Half a doien solemn fools sitting in a room 
liable ol stale politics and tell their countn s 
doom' 

That does not make the«e rude lerrcsinto 
the true metrical cquic alent of the par r which 
IB the hands of a master such as Slailhnsudan 
IS capable of pertomuag marvels of poetical 
eloquence 

Cambridge J D 

August tdIV 
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I \ a Cliamir liustce in Mecbanbatar 
Cnlaittfl winch 1 trisited I witnessed 
nn overcrow iliiiK which is pcrhajis the 
worst on rcvonl Ihe Inisti is dwidoil into 
several unequal nni! unsvstcnntical blocks 
The ground space of each block is rented 
from the Jcinindnr bv n snWonl who 
erects the dinga closo-bniU Imsteediuts 
coUectv the rents from e leh of the Mock 
one! hawdiitg oeer to the tetmnekr the 
rent of the ground space niiprcipmtcs the 
sitiq Ins Thus m one of these Mocks 
v\ hteh measureil ft in length and 15 ft 
m’oreacft'n'fnetr r< an wvr-frowfiingcfi 
7 ndnlts 
b vv omen 
1 bov« 
b prV 

The rooms are eonstcvvcted «c» ivs to 
wtilite the jiTOund space to tlie tnaximom 
and McId the highest amount n« rents 
without anv reference to the drainage or 
ventililK'ii I kIi of the n><vin« enmeil a 


nml ol he I to Rs In the block Jn 
question there were b rooms The rooms 

V aned a little in sue The measure is 9 ft 
long Gft broad and 5 ft high In tach 
room then. is a exit and n rack nnd I found 
one or two ovens m addition The room 
«s too dark nnd in the davtimc the things 
ennnot be seen without n lamp In the 
particsilor block there is an open space of 
T sq ft vn the centre where utensils arc 
scoured fin one side I «av\ aUo a cot 
Then, were also a Tula.ei plant in a tub 
n mangold nNo on n tub hut placed 
on It Tnmljoo rool ISomc oT the blocks 
hare no pnvv attached to them a fen 
blocks shann^ « pnvrv m common The 
overcrowding hen. is even greater than 
that in the busters of the mill-cenircs 
But n stnkiag difTerencc is noticeable 
The CbomaTS form a homogeneous com 
tnuBitv and are not up-rooted like the 
mill h in«l- from the <>l I communal ciMi 

V entions and reguhitions The null luiud* 
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on the contraix Ine more or less an un 
attached life iincared for bj an\ educa 
tioml agencies or unregulated by anj 
soci d code There is the communal temple, 
thcieisalso the punchajet which act as 
d e h«cipluiarY agencx The communal 
? riple 13 maintained by one-eighth of the 
f“es lexied when fines are imposed In one 
month the Punchajet met to settle a 
marriage m consultation with the parents 
of the couple to w am a dilettantee of loose 
morals and to arrange for the repayment 
o) an advance to an artisan bj an usurious 
moneylender There are occasions on 
which the pnest or the stor\ teller comes 
KCites and explains the h} mnsof the Rama 
jana and the Bhagbata and enb\ ens the 
recitation with his songs He is paid in 
kind in food clothes as w ell as in money 
bj the rich members of the community, 
while the rich and poor alike who assemble 
m the communal temple to listen to him 
max pay his mite to the trax that is before 
them to encourage the pnest doing his 
discourse or to show their appreciation 
Exen m the midst of the pox erty and the 
squalor, the dirt and the congestion we 
find m this compact commumtj a type of 
noble morals and chastitj and of an 
idealistic attitude towards life so much 
the charactenstic of the Indian folk mind 
m our fields and cottages which express 
themselxes in pious songs and hjmns in 
man> a moon lit night of well-earned rest 
and recreation 

But under such ox ercrow ded conditions 
iiW spread dfscsscs ss easj and an out 

bieak of plague, cholera or smallpox will 
ilrixe axxaj all those who can escape The 
recent influenza epidemic has affected the 
poorer classes m the Chawls and BUstees 
much more than the upper classes Hoxx 
can it lie otherxx ise ’ In Bombay some of 
the Chaw Is are absolutelj filthx In one 
in XX hich no less than 2000 souls Ine the 
Bhangi, Scavenger, has not been for a 
little less than a fortnight and all the filth 
has accumulated And wh\ has not the 
seax enger come ’ Because the landlord refu 
PCS to pax him more The landlord has 
nothing to suffer IIis rents, heax y tliough 
Oicx arcinBombax.comein all the same 
The rooms cannot Ik described Some of 
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the dirtiest stables for horses in Bombay 
are better One is in face to face w ith living 
human misery, the dirt and disease of hell 
incarnate As in Bombay, so in Ahmeda 
bad and Poona, Howrah and Calcutta 
the epidemic has'claimed the heaxiest toll 
from among the ill fed, ill housed and iH 
cared for mill hands The gloom that had 
originated in Bombay spread far and 
The fever raged intenselj and the death roll 
w as simplx appalling in the area w here the 
mills and labourers are situated and whi^ 
in normal times affords a w arning to dread, 
en\ eloped in thick smoke and overladen 
with soot and dust most injurious to the 
health of null hands and otlier toilers xxho 
are crow ded together in tens of thousands 
The squalor, the degradation and the 
poxertj in the slums of Calcutta and 
Bomhaj are far outstripped m the slums 
of Arlapet in Bangalore and Perambur m 
Madras In the Panchama slum near 
Binny’s Mill m Bangalore, the standard 
size for a kennel has been adopted, 8 ft 
bj 6 ft and the height at the apex is 5, 
the door being 2 ft by one foot I could 
squeeze mjself xxith difficulty into the 
room to learn to my horror that the 
denizens were 3 adults and 2 children 
including a dog The husband, the un* 
and the mother in law as well as the 
children are huddled together like beasts 
There is also the hen cover to the left of 
the aperture xvhich senes as the door x\ay 
and numerous chicks flit about in the dirt 
that IS dumped in the xard In another 
place fiirtfier aw ay on the other side of 
same panchery I find in a hut of the same 
dimensions as many as 7 persons, fon^ 
adults father and mother, son and 
daughter in lax\ as xvell as two children 
who lixe and sleep together And yet the 
hut pays double the rent The Mab^ 
tnedan land owner charges for the ground 
space 4 annas, while the Brahmin land 
owner charges 8 annas though the huts 
are contiguous and the ground spai^ 
rented is the same Another quarter still 
for the Panchamas — and here it is a pucca 
built chliatram x\ Inch has been transform 
cd into a slum — the arrangement is this 
There la a roxx of 4 rooms on each side 
an tiUtx in the middle and one room xxhicli 
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One of the ^SciTSt Cfl\ci»ua Slums Now the dose to ofdarV. an I d ng h ts the o ercro vded 
pauage “ind the enormous nomber ol stunt <1 htlfsiar td ! Iclrcn "it leaet 6 out of 10 
o{«homdie\ thto a >ear of the r b rtb 


loins Ute sides There are ttso rooms od 
each side as one approaches the doom 'll 
There is one corner marked out for the 
bath for nearly 50 persons nho hie in 
this block There is a pnry for SO persons 
from which the 61th has not been rwnoied 
for dai s Each of these rooms earns a 
rent of Ke 1 8 as The rent was Ke 1 2 as 
before the last assessment In one of 
them we were refused entrance as the Ma 
or the small pos goddess w is inside But 
bating enter^ we were face to face ivith 
human wretchedness chicks dogs and 
children plajing about in tlic the 

whole place hlled with acrid smoke nod 
some people down in the dark with 
influenia and small pox The mill hands 
who are not born Panchamas live in better 
rooms though thev do not earn lugher 
w ages and pav rents usually from 
Re 1-t as to Rs 2 according to tl e 
accommodation thev w ant Stdl tlie 


rooms are worse than the stables of the 
nch In one such block I found a room 
used as temple for Ramji and which has 
been rented bv the mother of a wage 
earner 

Whether in Calcutta or Bombay 
Caivnpore Bangalore or Poona Ahmeda 
bad or Madras one is face to face m the 
bustees and chaw Is with living human 
miscrj the dirt and disease of hell incar 
nate Evervwhere the standard size of a 
kennel js adopted 8 bj 6 by 5 and very 
often the thatched ^hed has no side walls 
which are proof neither aga nst cold nor 
ram Eierywhere there are una^rametncal 
blocks of hundreds of these mud dens or 
thatched sheds where 2 000 or 3 000 
souls live where there IS the most terrible 
and unwholesome congestion eieia inch 
of ground space being util sed to the utmost 
In too many of these huts father anl 
mother son and daughter in law grow ii up 
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men nnd ^\OJncn Inc incl <5lcep together m 
the s imc room Imddlcd with clucks ami 
do^'S nnd ailing babies that arc not better 
tie itcd tlian these latter In the Pnnchnma 
hustee Iht o\ercro\\ ding and the filth arc 
'’e most unwhoksomc Among the 
I dr xs shims which I ha\e Msitcd, one 
s a door^\ a^ w Inch is 2H> feet In 1 foot 
nd on squeezing nn self w ith great diflicul 
t\ into the room I found a disc<ise«l raggcil 
man who is actinll\ sitting on a wooden 
plank with Ills fett under a\.iter The 
thatch IS broken and is no proof against 
»- im w Inch also drenched me I found that 
the liut IS circular, the diameter Ijcing H 
leet the height at the ape\ being oiil\ 5 
feet Besides there were p.nrans (shehcs)on 
all sides and we could not stand erect In 
this dark and filth) den there li\e a couple 
and fouraihng babies There is also the 
adupu (hearth) raised on an earthen 
mound which protects it from wind, but 
has not protected it against ram That 
Panciiama faraih earns wages ofRs 8a 
month and hses m a surrounding wbith is 
un^eakabh filth) The causes arc dnnk 
and social obioqu) Unless the standard of 
life, of comfort and of actuities is improx- 
the case of the Pauchainas b) our 
offenng them greater social opportunities 
and mspectobihty the) will perpetuate 
their hie of filth and uncleanbness, and con 
tinue to lower the standard of In mg of 
the mill population as a w hole m Southern 
India, and thus permanentlv impede eco- 
nomic progress In the case of the Utta 
mas tlie filth may be less but the conges 
tion IS not less terrible In one house I 
found besides the husband and the wife as 
man) as 9 children, three of whom belone- 
ed to a deceased brother In another 
Madras slum, perhaps the worst I have 
^^slted, I found a father and mother living 
with o children m a room 4x7x6 The 
mother has gl^en birth to a bab\ in the 
same room onl\ recentl) -84 cubic feet for 
i souls The verandah is by 2 and 
It has given protection to an old man who 
has lost his shed in the last storm 

In still another hut which is 8 x 7 x 6 in 
® women and 3 chil 

dren The children earn wages of ly. as i 
6a\ by cooheworkma neiglibounngmill 


Ihcre arc no adult malts, and the po\crt\ 
is so great that the women hate not eicn 
thtir clothes to co\ cr their shame 

But the greatest surjinsc in slum studies 
comes from Tnchinopoly, where the 
middlc-clnss Brahmans arc found to h\e 
under conditions which arc not much 
iKttcr than those of the c//a«/s and bwitees 
of the jioor In the N.ignnadusw ami temple 
store I find a room 0 v 8 x 10 occupied 
In a Brahman, Ins mother, Ins wife and 
5 tbilclreii, two of whom are his brothers 
Another room of the same size is occupied 
In a Brahman and his wife, their two 
grown up daughters and one son, parans 
or sliehcs for bed or for fuel hardl) 
allow a \isitor to stand erect The rent 
IS Rs 2, which IS to be paid m adiancc SO 
souls inhabit tins compact group, called the 
store, .ind there are onl) tw o pni ics for 
them There are tw o taps and a w ell, and 
municipal rcgnlatious allow onl) 8 pots of 
w atcr for each fnmil) 

The slums m Lubbas Lane, Singnrtop, 
and in Jnlalkutlin arc far w orse In Jnlfll 
kuthn I find a Mahomedan hut occupied 
b) the parents, 4 grown up bo\s and one 
ailing babv The hut is 8 x 8 x 5 and enmes 
a rent of Re 1-2 0 In another hut, winch 
IS so dark that one cannot see anything 
e\en m the noondni sun, there h'C 
mother, nnd three adult daughters— all 
prostitutes— m a close space of 10 x 6 x 10 
There is a kitchen partitioned outwutlnn 
the same hut occup) mg nearl) half of the 
total space The rent is Re 1, payable m 
ad\ ance 

The traged) is, howe\cr, deeper, when 
we seethense of some of the w orst slums 
of India in one of our most beautiful an- 
cient temple cities In Madura, in Ponna- 
gran, for instance, not i erj far from the 
temples of Meenakshi and Sundareswar, 
there have de\ eloped some of the worst 
lodgings, mdescnbable m their filth and 
squalor The a\ erage size is now reduced 
to 6 X 5 X 5 On account of an increase of 
the municipal tax on the whole block, the 
land owner has increased the house rent 
from 4 as to 6 as , from 6 as to 8 as , and 
from Re 1 to Re 1 2 0, according to the 
size of the rooms In one rOom, winch is 
6x8 X 10, there are a couple and two 
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stunted md diseased babies The narentB i j j 
}ia\e gone to v,ork m the facto^ thp. floor From another in the 

fitherernirnsRs 10 ■,„<! thcmothe^Rs G SSlS°for’ h 

-I month The babies are left m chnrm. ?***'“ Jier inability to pay rent for 
of their decrepit grandmother Here and ind she is standing outside 

Hiere tn this block have accumulated g^n m wt' a child 

a Oman is coming 

corered ^^,th rags ,ndrahb,sl. Thera.s ,ndMt'!iarr''r '"‘’7 ’S”""'" “ 1"S= 

only one pniT for OOOperaonsm the block ^ 'n lod.a g„ea orer to 

Tim pnr, apm has not been bn, R bj "n"! ‘'’““sMomI, 

the mnnicpaht. The workmen ha,e sbi T" 'Inttanehen 

themseKes budt It b, eommnnal snbscn, hTrd,lori°^, '”l 'T "" *>'“ I'm more 

t.ons The mils hate non cmmbled coohe ,''7"°“® '"‘of the 

doitn and there IS no decenct All the she is n,or7?„ '’"s'ees and cia „ * 

pha.,rkT£eT„ .fneare^tte pIt“,Tre .^7 "nd'a^. “and 

.■‘I””?,?*"*'''"' “f •te lo^th nurThe-S^ronS'd ' n orkstop,^ a"§ 

congested slums the grogshops and ^he 


'' \ "W iC 


some smell 

The greatest misen and 
degradation associated rMth 
the nen soaal and econo 
mic conditions have been 
tvitnesscd by me in the com 
m^al city of MattancLen 
adjoining the Cochin port 
The terrible congestion in 
n narrow space the agglo 
meratjon of heterogeneous 
peoples thenhite Jews and 
the black Jews the Eura 
sians and the low class 
Mahomedans ns well as the 
peculiar form of mamage 
nssoaated w itli Nair life and 
customs have all contribut 
cd touncleanhnessand filth 
nnd general soaal and moral 
deterioration In a compact 
block of land w hich belongs 
to the famous Jewash 
Svnagoguc and which has 

d“k ‘d*"^ f”"" h'nTel she seen,s to 

band nnd the n,re the husband sgroRnm tii e 

d, sense . A^o^ng „„ the prost.t.tes o^Srgr^o“;r„nd'^,Xrr iff 
«n estimated that th. 
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Slums of the \I ddlwrh.s Brahm n 


n Trich nopolr 




s-eklrhah, nneared for 'emVhngTn “.hf ^"sTfin'n? ifalf iT Ht S 
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comp.tnson ^ntlI the 'ixempt bnj, retired in 
a home ot loir rooms The genend din 
gitK^vi iml dirtiness of the slums also 
stL miK tcact upon the hopes and hobits of 
tin people and induce tlntlassitiuk of mind 
■which reacts again upon the health of the 
bodv U1 this it ids not onh to a plusical 
waste of energj and general innervation 


but also to n low standard of health and^ 
low resisting power winch plaj dircctlj 
into thchandsof iminorahtv, intemperance, 
gambling and other v ices rampant in all 
our slum areas Indulgence causes more 
and more of the squalor and thus the vici 
ous circle w itli w Inch w e are so familiar in 
the social problem goes on its ci il round 
K vnir VKAM vl 


THE FORTbT^ES OF THE CIllKESE REPUBLIC 


B\ Bf\o\ Kimi 

Rr\oi.UTio\s vNnRracTioas 

T he Chinese Republic is now m the 
throes of another ci\ il w ar Just at 
present there are tw o gov emments in 
China The one is the established 
Government at Pehmg m the North, the 
other the rebel Government at Canton m 
the South The Northern Government is 
the one recognized bj the Powers and 
has been an associate of the Allies in 
the war against German} since August 
14, 1917 It IS this Government that 
is one of the fourteen states represent 
ed at the Congress of Versailles, and that 
haslieen a Signatory to the draft of the 
constitution of the League of Nations 
announced by President Wilson on 
February 14, 1919 But the authority of 
the Pels^mg Power IS not acknowledged as 
legitimate bj the constitutionalists of 
\oung China Ever since the illegal 
dissolution of parliament to winch 
President Li Vuanhung was forced to 
assent under a conp dteta' of General 
Chang Hsun on June 13,1917, thej hare 
been m open revolt against it The 
resistance of the constitutionalists at -first 
took the form of representations to Peking 
to reconv oke the dissolv ed parliament On 
the failure of the repeated Tepresentations 
to bring about a parliamentary regime, 
the five nch and populous provahees of the 
South, VIZ , Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Y«n 


R SVRKAR, M V 

nan, 'Kwci*cbo\\ and Sze-cbucn declard^ 
their complete indcjicndence from the 
jurisdiction of the North In seven otlier 
prov inccs, such ns Hu nan, Hu pch, Fu kicn, 
blmn tung, Ho nng, Shen si nnd Che-kiangf 
constitutionalist armies are masters of 
Inrgc portions of territory nnd have the 
moral support of numerous cities and 
districts The most powerful portion oi 
the Climese nav v also is on the side of the 
constitutionalists It is on behalf of this 
recalcitrant Gov emment w ith headquarters 
at Canton that Wu Ting fang. 
Shaoya, Sun Yat sen and five others have 
appealed to the Pow ers for recognition, 
in their capacity as Administrative 
Directors The Gov emment in Canton has 
conv ened a parliament w hich has been m 
session since August 6, 1918 The objec- 
tive of the "Constitutionahst Provinces 
and Forces of China” is not a separation 
or secession but the establishment of a 
legallv constituted parliamentary govern 
ment for all China 

The present civil w ar is the sixth m the 
senes of revolutions and reactions (or ra 
ther the sev entli if w e count the puenle 
interlude of the Manchu restoration of July 
1 12, 1917, as a senous political event)that 

have marked the politics of Young Chma 
since the bomb explosion at Hankow on 
October 10, 1911, and the establishment of 
the republic w ith Sun Yat sen as provision 
al president and General Li Yuan hung as 
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it? vice president on December 30 of the 
s'vmeyear The first revolution (Oct 10, 
1911— March 10, 1912) may he taken to 
have been formally complete with the m 
auguration of Yuan Shih kai as provisional 
president on March 10, 1912, the decision 
to maintain the capital at Peking and not 
to transfer it to Nanking, and the adoption 
of the provisional constitution drawn up 
bv the provisional National Assembly {the 
“Advisory Assembly ') at Nanking,geiieral 
ly known ns the Nanking Constitution 

The second revolution (July August 
1913) was directed against Yuan Shih 
kai’s conclusion of the five power loan 
uathout the assent of the first Parliament 
that had been convened on Apnl 7, 1913, 
and other arbitrary measures It broke 
out at Hukou in Kiang si Pronnee, and at 
Nanking, Shanghai and Canton The 
radicals organued m the Kuo-miog Tong 
party were responsible for the movement 
it was speedily suppressed however and 
General lluaag Hsmg, Sun latsen and 
other rebel lenders had to escape to Japan 
and America 

The first reaction, under the republican 
regime, had been in evidence in \ uan’s atti 
tnde towards the Nanking Constitution, 
and subsequently towards the measures of 
the first Parhament It took final form on 
November 4, 1913, when after his election 
on October 10 as full president for five years 
Yuan “purged ' the parliament of the radi 
cal Kuo-mings (300 Representatives out of 
the total 59b, and 132 Senators out of the 
total 274) The first Parliament was thus 
put “in commission ' owing to the lack of 
quorums that needed the presenceof half the 
members in each House, nod finollv aboli 
shed ill the president on January 10,1914, 
with the support of the ‘ moderates” 

The coup (Tctat of November 4 1913, 
left Yuan tre de facta dictator of China for 
two years aud ultimately matured in the 
plan' secretly ruanoeuvr^ by himself, for 
the formal establishment of an imperial 
monarchy Yuan ofEaally accepted the 
throne on Dec 11, 1913, under the title of 
//ungZ/sicB or “glonousconstitutionalisin.” 
It w ns ngamst Siis projected empire that 
the thud Twolntion broke out on Xmas 
1915 in Yon nan and Kwei-chow onder the 


leadership of moderates or conservative 
progressives of the ChvnpuTaiig party such 
as the Scholar Liang Chi-chiao and Genera! 

Ao Yttan was compelled to cancel 
the empire decree on March 22, 191G , but 
the revolution continued to spread from 
province to province leading to the decia 
ration of independence by each, and really 
came to an end only with the sudden death 
of Y’nan on June 6 the election of Li Yuan 
hung (the General of the first revolution) 
as president, and the convocation of the 
second Parliament which was really the 
old Parliament of 1913 on August 
1, 191G 

The second reaction began in May 1917, 
over the question of finallv declaring w ar 
against Germany diplomatic relations 
having been broken off on March 14, 1917 
General Tuan Chi Jill, as Premier, attempt* 
cd to coerce the parliament to vote m 
favour of war, and w as therefore dismissed 
bythepresidcntforwantof peoples confi 
dence in him Once out of the Cabinet how 
ever, Tuan secretly instigated the militaij 
governors of the provinces to declare their 
independence of the Peking Government 
Furnished with this cue they forthmth 
demanded the reappointment of Tuan, and 
marched upon the capital in mihtant ezpe 
ditiOQ Practicallv a prisoner within the 
city President Li was pressed by the miU 
tansts under General Cnnng Hsun to order, 
against the law as embodied m the Nan 
Ling Constitution, the dissolution of parlia 
meat on June 13, 1917 

The revolt of the provinces and the 
stranglrag of parliament were followed by 
another reaction consisting in Chang 
Ilsun’s restoration of the Manchu boy- 
emperor to the throne on July 1 But the 
monarchy was abolished in less tJian two 
weeks through the patriotic move, among 
others, of General Tuan who “could not 
bear to see the destruction of the repnblic 
vathout stretching out a helping hand, ' 
although after his distmssai he had 
' resolved,” as he said, ‘ not to partiapate 
m political affairs ” The farce of the 
restoration made confusion only worse 
confounded AU authority came to be 
concentrated m the han^ of Tuan, the 
hero of the hour He mauaged to hare 
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himself reappointed premier restored the 
miUtanstic regime that had led to his 
dismissal and illcgallj declared war 
against Germany on Migust 14 1917 It 
IS to this unconstitutional rule of the 
Cabinet without a parliament that the 
Southern Go\ernment at Canton has been 
in armed opposition for about two jears 
since the summer of 1917 

North and South in CiiiNEsn Politics 

The most characteristic feature of these 
ci\il wars or re\olutions nnd counter 
reiolutions is that ininnabl} thej take 
the form of an uitimafum issued from the 
proimces upon the Central Go\emment 
and this is followed immediately by 
declarations of their independence This 
mocius operandi IS the procedure as much 
of the republicans and constitutionalists as 
of the reactionanes and militarists 
Notl mg could be a more natural method 
m Cl ma as the pro\inces of todai ha\e 
but mhented the airtual home rule of the 


nnd collection of taxes During the last 
days of the Manchus the proMnees appear 
to hnic bcha\ed c\en as separate mihtaiy 
nnNal units Thus, for instance, m the 
Korean W nr (1894-95), the Nanking nai al 
establishment acted almost as if it were 
indifferent to the fortunes of the northern 
fleet that was facing the Japanese navy 
Automatically , therefore the Chinese state 
tends to crumble down like a house ol 
cards ns soon ns there is an acute misunder 
standing betw een the local rulers nnd the 
central liead 

This is an inherent constitutional 
ness of China It is due certainly to the 
vast size of its territory and the consequent 
distance of the local centres from the 
metropolis The Central Go% emment as a 
rule naturally finds it hard to cope wnth the 
disruptive centrifugal tendencies created by 
this physical reason And the difficulty is 

further enhanced by the absence of funds or 

smew s of war The deficit m tlie treasury 
has been a chronic disease with the 


ol 1 regime In normal times these local authorities at Peking Any military actroris 
governments were to all intents and of a sustained nnd serious characterhave 
purposes independent of one another thus been rendered well nigh impossible on 
without the links of cooperation They their side These are the fundamental facts 
had* besides no real touch with the of Chinese pohtv that explain the quick 
supreme authority except only in the and spontaneous division of China into 
payment of tnbute The mountainous North and South with the slightest hitch 
provinces like \unnan Kwei-chovv and m the course of affairs 
Szesihuen are moreover all but maccessi The strategic advantage in the position 

blc Further they are inhabited by of recalcitrant provmcesis thereforethefirst 

semi sav age tribes who vv ere never fully postulate of China s internal politics and 
conquered either by Chinese arms or by the success of malcontents and rebels an 
Chinese culture Owing to this incomplete almost foregone conclusion The general 
a«sira lation and ineffective Sinification situation from the standpoint of tke 
these frontier provinces were perpetual Supreme Government on all occasions ol 
storm-centres in pre republican days revolutionary outbreak can be gathered 
And these are the areas that were generally from two of the three abdication-edicts 
selected by ambitious viceroys or chief promulgated by the Empress Dowager on 
tains who wanted to measure their Feb 12 1912 One ed ctsavs that separated 

strength with the Sons of Heaven at Peking as the north and south are by 

Altogether then the Chinese empires distances the linwillrngnes** of either side 
were practically speaking Stntenbundea to yield to the other can result only m the 
^ , loose federations of free nationalities continued interruption of trade and the 
and autonomous states except during prolongation of hostilities If however 
under masterful organizers renewed wa-fare were to be indefinitely 
^ ® E.anghi the Manchu or Taitsung mamtamed says the third edict the general 
The self sufficiency and condition of the country might be irretnev 
i provinces were not ably ruined and there might follow mutual 

only totheadministrationof justice slaughter among the people Here is a 
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confession of incompetency on the part of 
the po%%CTS that be the admission of 
tmlitary trapreparedness that dare not 
fanng the tmculv forces to hay la the 
selfsame tv ar has the cfciacfo government 
in Chma had systematically to come down 
to compromise in the face of a tolerably 
strong opposition jnst as m the industrial 
stntes of Europe and America the em 
plojers have mvanably to acknowledge 
defeat and submit to the demands of the 
organued labor force 

Whenever therefore there is a denomi 
nation or class or party m China sufficient 
Iv powerful to challenge and defy the 
established government it has only to 
seek its fulcrum at a place far from Peking 
eg in the frontier provinces be it in Sze 
chuen or Vun nan or Shen si or Shan tung 
Even before the event of Oct 10 1911 we 
find senous political disturbances breaking 
oat in these out of the waj regions It is 
neb areas that furnished the theater for 
the great Taiping Rebellion (1850 64) the 
hlohammedon revolts under Suleiman 
(18551878) and Yakub Beg (186e-77) 
and the Boxer upheaval of 1900 

The South may of course be presumed 
to be as it indeed is comparatively 
enlightened and progressive as Macao the 
Portuguese port in Kw ang tung has been 
in touch witn modem European commerce 
and culture for a longer period than the 
other ports opened since the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842 It is also not on accident 
that Kang Ynwei the spintual father of 
Young China and Sun lat sen the out 
and-out radical and several other constitu 
tional agitators and anti monarchist re- 
publicans have come from Canton and the 
South Bat the leadership of the South 
in the events of the past seven years is not 
to be esclusiiely interpreted as an ex 
pression and proof of its modernization as 
contrastedmththemedievahcobseurantisni 
of the berth It is as has been mdicated 
the greatness and glory inevitably thrust 
upon it by physiography ethnology 
provincial separatism laissez fatre or 
imperial impotence and financial bank 
ruptcy of the central governments It is 
not always safe or legitimate therefore 
as IS usoally done to identify the Sooth 


with liberalism reform or republaanism, 
and the North with monarchism Manchu 
wtB and militansni 

The RcruBLic Tricmpjia\t 

Among tie kaleidoscopic changes in the 
political fortunes of Young China we have 
tocounttwoattempts atmonarchic regime 
The first is that of Yuan Shin kai who 
during the latter half of 1915 was 
systematically manufacturing the w ill of 
the people in favor of changing the re 
public into a monarchy On November 11 
1915 the administrative council or 
counctl of state composed of his henchmen 
was tn a position to announce that out of 
2043 votes 1993 were for the immediate 
cothrooement of Yuan Accordmgly in 
deference to the wiH of the people the 
empire was sanctioned bv the president or 
rather empcror-clect on December 11 The 
second monarchic counter-revolution is the 
farocnijufy restoration of 1917 It was 
the disorder and turmoil m the country 
owing to the revolt of the northern provin 
CCS under the inspiration of Tuan Chijui 
asd the eventual abolition of the second 
Parliament that enabled General Chang 
Hsun to raise the Manchu boy to the 
throne 

Both these attempts faded ignominious 
ly Yuan was completely humiliated 
crashed and literally killed by the combin 
ed opposition of the nation The \un 
Kwci revolt was indeed conducted by 
moderate leaders of the Chinpu Tang party 
like Liang Chi chiao and General Tsai Ao 
bat it bad thebnckiag also of theKuo ming 
radicals ike Sun Yat sea and General 
Huang Using who since the failure of 
1913 had been political refugees in Japan 
and the United States of General Li 
Yuan hung the staunch republ cau whom 
neither the threats nor the enticements of 
the monarchists could influence in favor of 
Yuan s contemplated dynasty as well as of 
KangYuwei the veteran constitutionalist 
and Chinns modem sage Even the 
province ofSze-chuen which was under tl e 
rule of Yuan s most depcndnl le fnend 
joined the confedency of the rel el prov m 
cesonMayS 1910 This event is most 
sgmficant nsYuan had already cancelled 
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the empirc-decret (March ^i) Thetriumph 
of the Chinese Min Kxio (republic) was 
decisue and thorough 

SimiHrlj did Chang Hsun’s coup of the 
Manchu restoration fall disastrously before 
the united front of the entire nation Ltong 
came fon\ard once more as the Milton of 
the armed resistance against the nulltfica 
tion of the republic And the trumpet-call 
of this scholar, “moderate” though he be, 
summoned on to a common platform all 
the factions that had been mutually 
opposed The North adianced to co operate 
with the South, c\en General Tuan, the 
militarist detested by liberals and legalists, 
came to tlie aid of the parliamentarians, 
because, as he said, “he has had a share, 
howeier insignificant, in the formation of 
the Chinese Republic " The restoration 
was treated as a national disaster To a 
far greater extent than Yuan’s dictatorship 
and projected empire building, it brought 
to a head the nebulous and subconscious 
pohticaltenets of all parties and induidu 
als, whether liberals or conserv ativcs, self 
seekers or patnots, autocrats or those 
working for the inauguration of the 
reign of law 

Monarchy appears m this way to have 
been finallj rung out from the political 
psychology of Young China It is commit 
ted for good to the venture and develop 
ment of the republic The clan vita of 
Chmese politics hes now, therefore, m the 
struggle over the constitution Indeed, it is 
the constitutional issue that has been the 
real core of all dissensions and fights since 
the promulgation of abdication-edicts and 
tlie inauguration of Yuan as provisional 
president m 1912 Naj,this constitution 
al struggle of which the most recent phase 
is embodied in the manifesto of lYu Tmg 
fang (August 1918) is the result of an 
e\ olution the beginnings of which ate to 
be seen in the decade or so preceding tlie 
revolution itself 


Constitutional Agitation under 
Thu Manchus 

, rexolutionary struggle was na- 

turally focussed upon the establishment o 
parliamentary institutions that might ac 
ns a check on the one man rule of the mo 


narch The St John the Baptist of Chinese 
constitutionalism is Kang Yiiwei, the 
“modern Confucius”, Editor of New’s for the 
Times, and he succeeded in becoming for a 
few months the “guide, philosopher aua 
fnend” of Emperor Kwang Hsu (1876 
1908) It IS to Kang's studies in modem 
history and comparatiie politics, espcci 
ally the Bntish constitution and the Meiji 
(enlightenment) era of New Japan that 
the twenj seven Imperial reform-edicts of 
July 1898 owed their mspiration There 
form moiement succumbed, howcier, 
through the coup of the Empress Dowager 
Kang and his foremost disciple Liang Clu 
chiao had to escape with a price on each 
liead 

But the signs of the times were unmis 
takablc after the failure of tlie Chmese 
Boxers m 1901 and the success of Japan lu 
the Russian War So in 1905 a commis 
Eton was sent to Europe under tlie presi 
dentship of Pnnee Tsai tsc (cf Japanese 
Pnnee Ito in 1882) to study ^e conditions 
for a representatn c government suited to 
the problems of China This commission 
was followed m 1908 by the Impenal 
promise of a parliament to be con\ oLed m 
1917 In 1900 were constituted the first 
Provincial Assemblies of China, and on 
October 3, 1910, the Impenal Assembly dr 

Senate of two hundred members (one hun 

dred being drawn from the ProvinaaJ 
Assemblies) also sat m Peking for the firs^ 
time The agitation of these two new 
bodies pro\ ed to be powerful enough to 
wrrest from the Crown the promise that 
the first parliament would becalledm 1923 
and not so late as 1917 

It was at this stage of China’s constitu 
tiona! experience that the bomb explosion 
at Hankow on the Yang tsre, w hich w as 
to be the signal for the subversion of the 
monarchy, took place on Oct 10, 1911 
"The monarch tned to save the situation 
forthe Crown on Nov 3, 1911, by issmng 
the “Nineteen Articles”, whicli provided, 
among other items the parliamentary con 
trol over the budget, the Cabmet’s respon 
sibility to parhament, and limitations on 
the power of the Emperor by the constitu 
tion Had these articles been acceptable 
to the rebels Chinese politics w ould ha%e 
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taken the ®aine coarse as those of lonng 
Persia since 1900 and of Tnrkc} 'since 
1908 BatTsithina month of the nsmg 
in U nchang zone foarteen pro^ancca declar 
ed their independence Their delegates 
met qaicily at Nanking in comention and 
proclanned China a republic on December 
30 The ofScers and represcntatires of the 
monarchy had no mind Of might to put up 
more than a feeble or sham resistance to 
A\hat they accepted as a fait accomph 
It was therefore easy to force an cdKt 
from the Empress Dowager on Febrnary, 
12, 1912, to the effect tb'it “the hearts of 
the majority of the people are in favoar of 
a republican form of gocemment *’ “From 
the preference of the people’s hearts ” the 
edict went on to say in conformity \nth 
the teachings of Mencins, "the of 

hea%en can be discerned How could we 
then bear to oppose the w ill of the milhoos 
for the glory of one famdj ’ Therefore, 
observing the tendenaes of the age on the 
one hand, and stadying the opinions of 
the people on the other. We and Kis 
Majesty the Emperor hereby vest the 
sovereignty m the people and decide m 
favor of a republican form of coastitu 
tioaal government ” The first phase of 
the struggle over a constitation Uas thus 
brought to B successful end 

The Strcccle over the Covstitl- 

' TIOV IN SePUBLICAX CHINA 

Constitutionally speaking, then, the 
revolution came only to give a fillip to 
the movement that had been set on foot 
in 1898 or rather in 1905 It did not take 
China by surpnse The Throne being 
abolished, the leaders of 1 oung China have 
proceeded since then to the leorganization 
of a crownless state on a popular basis 
The parliament that was to have b«n 
called in 1913 by the Crown happened to 
be an'lieipateQ by ine tonvention o5 
Nanking (December 30, 1911), that gave 
way to the Advisory Assembly on January 
28, 1912 This assembly prepared the pro- 
MSional constitution at Nanking, uiangu 
rated luan Shihkai os provisional presi 
dent (March 30) and later moved on to 
Peking (Apnl 29) It was finally replaced 
bi the PirstParjiament which svt on April 
7. 1913 


%1 

The first constitutional struggle m rc 
publican China was uaged over the group 
of unparliamentary politics that arose 
through the dictatorship of Yuan Shjh kai 
As provisional president; he made the loan 
transaction wth five powers (including 
Japan hut excluding the United States) to 
the value of £25,000,000 without the 
sanction of the Parliament As Yuan was 
backed by the Powers, the bankers did not 
hesitate to grant the loan though tlie 
Parliament protested against it as illegal 
and declared it null and void Subscquentlv, 
as full president. Yuan di«5ohed the 
national parliament on January 10 1914, 
as well as the provincial assemblies and 
local associations (March 1) Backed by 
the political wisdom of Dr Goodnow.tbe 
American adiiser, he created in their place 
a constitution'll compact conference, and 
this recommended laws directly calcolated 
to make the president a virtuif despot and 
leave the legislature a mere automaton of 
don-entities 

It was through thesnbstantial support of 
the Powersthat \uan Shih kai’s ‘ tyranny” 
could get a finn footing As they were 
interested solely in the security of the funds 
supplied by their nationals, their const 
vance at 1 uan’s unconstitutional measures 
was more than mere diplomatic non inter 
vention It was tantamount to aiding and 
abetting their protege and vassal in his 
own sweet will Here was a repetition of 
the old story of the Stuarts trampling 
down the Tights of the English people with 
the French despot Louis XlV’a “degrading 
msult and more degrading gold The 
European War also for a tune contributed 
to the strengthening of Yuan’s single-hand 
ed rule by removing from if the pnblic 
opinion of the world that was absorbed in 
more vital mtcmational issues But as 
5apan''s'lwenty oneXieman&s (January 18 
—May 7, 1915) on China after the victory 
at Tsingtao would have deprived the 
Eurapevns and Americans of that lion’s 
share in the control of Far Eastern politics, 
they could not In any means remain long 
ludifierent to Chinese affairs They hastened 
to do all they could under thecircumstances 
to pose as the fnend of China and exploit 
her as a tool in their own anti Japanese 
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resolutions at all dealing with the political side 

of the countrj a dead silence ' hat n store of 
energy wc slionUl ha^c, if that political cirinc 
and wathng could ha%c a rest for n hit 1 

And then, all the men of npc experience and 
trained ability would be able to give their time 
to the working out of solid, definite dcielopmenta 
01 educational social and industrial ideas They 
might start by founding, in some place, a true 
Univcmty, avhich would take in students, who 
would, remain side b; side with the noblest and 
best leaders, gainmg their inspiration and 
counsel Thus these students would Icnm. and 
discipline, and shape themselves for their life 
work under the direct guidance and leadership 

ot men ofjudgment and experience Wien their 
discipline was over, these aery students should 
flow out into the towais, and \illages oflndui. 

people and the 

land which they hold so dear 

"This It seems to me, is how w e should tn 
to work for the next twentj fi\e years orso, 
leaving political changes to take care of them* 


selves Also wc should nil iwite mourworV 
and not fntterawnj- our cnergj in hopcIe“ 
disconnected, single jobs 

"In this connexion wc should also carefallj 
endeavour to enlist the aid of the Press Instead 
of wasting pnper and ink by writing long wacded 
articles oa actual and supposed political 
gnc\ancc5,-*ft comparatn cly easy thingto do — 
the Press should carry on a vigorous campaign 
attacking those deep social diseases and cduca 
tionnl failures, which arc the clog of the wheeh 
of our progress The Press could and should be 
ft powerful educational help to the public at 
large 

"Through organised w ork atong’thcse lines — 
of education, literature, mdustnat improTcment 
ftnd social w ell being,— w e can bring greater 
real good to India than wc can, mthefaceof 
present facts, by nnotber century of this 
political agitation which seems to exhaust au 
the energy of our noblest men That is oy 
own candid opinion do you think ?” 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Some Aipeeti of Unlvertily Recon- 
atructlon 

In the course of an article uader the 
"‘•“I’''’ of Bast 
i TVest (Simla), Mr P E Knshnaswami, 
M A , writes 

a, S 1*1»1 ‘“wards moral trammg 

rAl.^^^nn n “"‘dued in our education systems. « 

religion Religious instruction has mde^ beeJi a 
horny questwn to tackle Theological ^anS^or 

I i difficulty of formulitinj! 

a rel gtous ^sis which should pay eaual teeard to 

SUrv'*ha?i.f * 1 :® SreatreligUoSml^hi! 

country, has also been insuperable The profundity 
of religious influence is defeated bythead^ion * 
profess to satisfy e^lly all 

Ls th?v not co-operate together. 

TAcrir^^ m the instance of S r*^ Rabimfianath 
the morals of the atmosphere lo 
which they can exert influence We want a iSTtace 
of high souled evangelists who can offer lo everTOne 
SLlS^'nr!ir h ^rmnras of faith in God wb Jlw 
has preached everywhere he went The 
oV' ‘s-'thm^eself anT^ttS 

P“r« and righteous 
‘be foundat on of 

university I fe The problem of s n is one which 
has inspired the prayer of all telig ons Ca^ 


something be done m our universities to tram juung 

men in the true spirit of religious prayer? 

Continuing the writer observes — * 

In the founding of new universities and the provid 
mg o! first rate men to man them, the carping cttlf 
cism 1$ sometimes faced that uni\ ersity men should W 
examples of self denial and not demand high rewards 
fw their work The logical corollary of this w 11 be that 
educationists should Be amateurs, and it needs no 
effort to point out that education is the last spher* 
in which amateurishness can be tolerated Self*a«nal 
IS not a norma) attitude of the human mind and th® 
life of a university organisation should not be msde 
to depend on abnormal ties which are bound to fau 
frequently The principle of self denial is certain to 
militate against utter efficiency, by leading toc^ 
promises in the personnel of the university staff Jn® 
university, of all spheres should be the one m wh ch 
learning scholarsn p, genius, and character should 
receive adequate material rewards * 


The writer contmiung says — 

In the appointment of the university staff a pfinopJ® 

deserving of early embodiment is an electoral system 
The evaluaton of a mans deserts m the bestowal of 

rellowships Lecturerships and Professorships should 
always be a subtle matter and often it will be safer 
to trust the decisions arrived by a larec electoral 
My rather than let them depehd on a single in 
dividual or a vwy small group of individuals The 
principle involved is one of essential fairness andjit 
IS roost fitting m a univers tv »!.,» mn^r 
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genwaU> appreciated should receive the placrs 
■*hie>i ait m the gilt oi the unnEtsty Evengrtntmg 
that under|'radu^tes are not ui a competent position 
to take part in such elections —though senior under 
graduates say of two years stand ng, may etetcwe 
then votes wisely lo some matters— the graduates 
of a uniiersity should be gradually accorded privileges 
of deierm ning to a good extent the personnel of the 
university 

The publication, recently, of the Col 
cntta University Commission’s Report, to 
gether xx ith the c6ntrox ersj relating to the 
raising of the examination fees of that Uro- 
xersity, seems to have roused much puhhc 
attention on the question of nnixer- 
sity education throughout the nhole of 
lama 


Indian Women and their Social 
Position 

In th^ current number of the Bulletin 
of the lodi&a Pationa/tstic Soetetx 
published tn Calcutta and edited bv four 
gentlemen named Messrs b C MooKeijee 
J C Stnha, Wajid Alt and R C Mauhk, 
representing llindu Musvalman and 
Chnsttan viexxs there appears an artwJe 
on Indian Women from the pea of the last 
named gentleman He sax s — 

My comp^sinots are now auj frutt with Govern 
ment for pol tieal reforms andrecknot uhai haMcns 
lotheit house where all aie at sixes and sevens They 
think that ml tical reforms should come first This 
IS putt ng the cart before the horse with a vengeance 
1 cannot persuade myseU to subscribe to th s v ew 
and think that if we put our house in order first we 
will be stronger and tetter fitted to fight for political 
reforms The cast ron rules that govern and 
regulate the social life of Indians are largely respon 
sibie for the emasculat on of Indian races Many of 
my countr} men share this view but they dare not 
avow It lest they should incur the d spleusure of the 
orthodox party which reigns supreme m the tami 
They have become so bfoodless so imtec le that 
when the qucstioix of improx ing the society presents 
Itself the courage of iheir convictions hes into the 
'uuilKgfoatA viA xViv^ wpew'fc ’.Vie w •Ritnoe vw w 
theese t therefore undertake to deal with the 
most important of all social questions namefy, the 
social position of women 

The xxnter, after duelling at consider 
able length on the various disabilities the 
Hindu x\ omen suffer from and the <oaal 
fetters that bind them, observes — 

In this connection I should mention what fswar 
Chandta N idyavagat a ttanscendent savant d d to 
rel exe the misery of iheH ndu w dows. He inchoated 
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■t mosement infaiour of the remarriage o( widows 
xnd proxed beyond doubt bx extracts from the 
Shastras thst the Hindus were petfectlj justified m 
rentarcy ng widows This mcensM the utmost ire of 
the orthodox section of the communty and they 
hauled hnn over the coals A few years ago S r 
Ashutosh Mukeriee, another great man had to 
encounter a similar oppostion when he proposed to 
remany his w dowed daughter 

The life of a Hindu widow is wretched in the 
highest dcCTee If she falls into this cond t on when 
yoiuig witmsut any prov s on being made for her 
against the ram> day cither bj her father or her 
husband she becomes a stave to the family where 
shebves. Albeit while her parents are alve she is 
protected to some extent, by the r natural affection 
(rum the «4d w ods of ind gence and servitude yet 
their death deprives her of her fast poinf iTap^ut 

The tenets of (he Shastras make it ineumbent upon 
the relatioQs of their husbands to maintain her as 
tong as she b«es but save in very rare instances 
she CToans under abjeet slavery and its consequent 
iribuutoas She does not get the pittance of food 
and clothing without working hard tiom catty morn 
to dewy we and the cup of her afflictions over 
flows ns brim when she is regarded as a dead weight 
upon the purse When a man dies w theut leaving 
his Wife any property or sons she then visualises her 
postion clearly all its hideous desolaton its iron 
servitude its clanking chains of duty its dreary labour, 
itscompletc hope^tsnesv Nailed to Chs ecosa of 
suffer ng wih soft slencc and submisa obedience, 
to the agmvv of ills that arc wri for her m sour 
misfortune's look 


The Advent of the Parsu in Indi&o 
In the couTse of a le.anted paper on "The 
Great Sage of Persia and His FoUov.ers’’ 
which appears in the July number of T&e 
Quarterly Journal of the rlfytArc Society 
(Bangalore) from the pen of Rovhintan 
N Fratn Mim, am ice,£Lc, occur the 
rolloxviag interesting details relating to the 
exodus of the Parsis from Persia to India, 
where they now form such an important 
part of the population, bx their unitv and 
culture, though not bv their numbers 

TA* Canqaett of Perns tyilieArobi — It was in 
the jear 641 AD that the Arabs in the full flash of 
Yneir new cS ^/um ran over ¥-ctsia, be'ieatcd 
Vasdagard III. on the field of Nehavand. 50 miles to 
the south of the cty of Hamadan thus causing the 
taminat on of the Persian dynasty 

The Smdyf of fkc f’arrit — The Conquest of 
Persia by the foWowets of Islam evow leads us to the 
exodus of thelParsis from Persia into Ind a At the 
outset, I must make it clear that there are proofs to 
show, that this was not the only cause of diiving the 
Persians outside the country Persecution thcro ttuti 
Aaoe tm, causing exodus on a greater scale, for 
Plrf Jackson telU us that even now the Zoroastrans 
m Persia are often persecuted m varroas ways. It is 
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interests Ynm's ‘'pitnotic" rcstistnncc Chinn’s political ilciclopmcnt At Canton 
to Japanese oicrtiircs rccciicil formidnbli: nre iinitcil not onlj the liberal thinliersCT 
support from the nations in hose e\ cs the the South but constitutionnhsts trom c\ 

_fT Xt. if-r \ /xf ri„nr. RimilnrK Pckinff IS the 


success of Japan, the onlv free Asian state, 
means a loss to Eur American a\ orltl domi 
nation EspeciaUj interested v;CTe the 
diplomocies of Great Britain and the Uni 
ted States , and unluckily for Chinese demo 
cracy, they sened to consolidate Yuon's 
gnp o\ er the people 


part of China Similarly Peking 
headquarters of all reactionaries, Norther® 
ns ^cU as Southern The issue is bo. 


bcta\ccn proMnee and pronnee or 


North 


and South but constitution and arbitral) 
rule ( 

In the first place, China’s declaration o 


Exigencies of foreign politics having war against Germany on August i^, ' 
thus rendered his position impregnable is considered unconstitutional by J"® , 
from an unforeseen angle, Yuanicnturcd ton Go^cmmcntas it was done 
on playing the trump-card and risking a the sanction of n parliament 
“norld-dominion or downfall” on a single a parliament had been forcibly abolish 
stake He launched the monarchy propa The "militarists” at Peking are being ib 
ganda m the summer of 191G and was tlicr charged bj the seceding constituboflft 
almost on the point of carrying it through lists wnth the misuse of funds set free by tc 
•when the opposition of tlie nation mont remission of Boxer Indemnity payments 1 
Tested itself in a reiolution that swept concession m return for China’s joining^ 

away the whole sjstem of arbitrary allies), the selling and mortgaging V 

rule In this instance, at least, Japan “richest mines, the stable rea cnucs and tn 

has stood for liberalism and constitution most profitable railways,” the renral o 
m China, for the anti Yuan moiement was the opium tralHc, the negotiation ofiwpof 
hatched and matured by Young Chtoa’s tont conaentions with foreign powers i 
leaders as guests of the Japanese people which the nation is committed 
The second group of unparliamentary undertakings of unknown extent 
politics in the Chinese republic consists m parliamentary sanction, and the absolat 
the problems that haaeansen through the refusal to pubhsh the contents of 5®A 
autocratic methods of the premier. General aentions and allay the misgivings oftn 
Tuan Chi jui It is the extremely idealistic people in spite of the unnersal dema®- 
advocacy of legal and constitutional But the position of the Peking Governfflf 
procedure on the part of the Kuoming is unassailable for the time being as it is 
radicals that IS responsible for the opposi alliance in ith the Entente Powers and t 

tion to Tuan’s regime which has forced United States in order to make the “wror 
China into the war against Germany safe for democracy” From the standpoi® 
Evidently all the Kue mings are not of tlie Canton politicians, therefore, it 
opposed to the war itself like Kang Yu wei, foreign influence, if not intervention, thfl 
Sun Yat sen and Tang Shao yi But has mainly contributed to the presen 
though several of them are pro war hkethe constitutional interregnum in China ^ > 

Chm pu Tang moderates headed by Liang Like the "eleien years’ ^anny ° 

Chi-chiao, the extremists have dared nsk Charles I, both these instances of unconsu 
a regular armed revolt with the only object tutional rule in republican China are mars 
of vindicating the constitution * No p^s ed by the negation and o\ erthrow of pac 

liaraent The only period of sinoo^ ^ 


have been spared time and again,” as Wu 
Ting fang’s manifesto states, to make 
clear that the sole aim of the constitution 
ahst movement is to uphold the law and 
constitution and the sole claim is the 
restoration of the dissolved parliament If 
the order for reconvocation be issued 
^day there will be peace tomorrow 
This 18 an interesting phase in Young 


mentaty government was that to 

dent Li Yuan hung from August 1. i , , 
June 13, 1917 By May it had 

draftmg the permanent constitution fuati 

to take the place of the provisional Nanking 
Constitution but before it could be formm 
ly adopted, came the cnsi«. Cunouslj 
enough in each instance, the reactionary 
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““'t "H '■'-™'^. "f— 

nt least arc democratic and liberal m thor MiddlTSfn^ f 
o^vn.home politics The reoubbc-in\ “P to autocratic Ger 

\oung China hare thus had ^fore them omme^l their pohtical pro 

the same double onn<isif»n« grams the republic of the Far East sbonir 


before them 
fomir '■““'Stic and 

lomign, to contend wth as the consti 
'oons Persia 

^ot less remarkable ,s the stran^ com 


j — .... ...mpi.ci ui meir ponticaJ oro 

pims the republic of the Far East should 

bare found a friend m need in the homes of 
Imperial Japan bossed b> such " blood and 
iron premiers as katsura and Ttrauchi 
Aon lor* JuaeS, 1919 


T"™?.™"!”' " "'™« fro” » '«>"■ 

* ?, yoonR Indian who ha» been 

^ thr«)ugh thej\arandia still Abroad 
lo i-i tt** ^“umb trouble seenis 

Uo« '* a«"* I doat 

maToo^i^S? 5'^*" *t has brought except that it 
last to 

ourselr^^ThlV • uu«*« hiding them from 

let that 11. j** "^“P-baad to-day and they can 
they dl™ ®"' *® “*« ^hip whe^er 

complete 

th? “ “.*?* m Europe and u 

military'**n^*™ greatest 

«,2« uurol power not merely AilU 

matenals of war and 

fnrm ’®!r modem warfare but-wbat is 
^'"’"J'tfrotiTe-theThaTe through this var 

>• ®">y hw ^dth«?J 
t^hAtyou meetwith British OfficTOwho seera to 
Ch*** ’be League of Nations The 
ore in the msjontr eo bloc — 
emphatien It hare no faith e.thVr in such leases 
Of in the ideals which they represent ® 

»».- “therefore best for ns who are pUced in 
J?v" V perfectly well 

the tnmd and the pon-er of our rnkrs 
lihateeer ideas of democracy they mar hare 
nre meant for their own race Demdmcy 
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be -«M b. ’.r 

gsggiPa#!! 

rcwlt the 

t”o RobWalVtaJ^'? whm'^RoV-h!'®’^" 

Dnt we all know wh.fh^frt?"*'”®" 

^lly the most efli^.^? is 

rrallr represents the iweatZiV - ' ’"«> 

fre^om and aational wdl-^^ °®* of moral 

pohtioU^^of’,'^ »^^gl^that the 

alone for a whDe. by 

wishes of our people—.t f- The 

people who can in nay^mla^^iT "located 
wishes of the msiesm iSt^ express the 
taken loto eonsidcT~ition '““"’O'.— will be 
only when. »n “nr present 


ih,m « j IVmoeracy IS for 

them a domestic affair not for impcnal 
purposes j^«uu 

If we have fiilly learnt this lesson —that is if 
t® t*** Pomt of realising and 
t>^ of the p^t 

'vorU then two results mar follow ^ 
nr«V».il *!!?/ through our people a feeling 

making any headway agamst an absolntelT 
niM Corerament which is backed by efficient 
~combtned as this is on onr side 
w^ the and rebgions drag of our own 

situation IS black enough to cast 
K'oom mto the soul of the brarest pat^ 


taken into consideration li will be 

only when, m acc^ane^Ii^ onr pre^t rnlers. 
Providence they thmk tt ^dvT.aM of 

otherwise the wuhes of rnd to do to — 

rtumlrf d„„ „„ ei ‘n' 

care That u our act^l they 

must face It ' condition and We 

’.ss- 
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sho^Kennj' countless blessing', on our eounuy Ihe 
evils attributed la the present system of educatioQ are 
largely the result of otner factors, and unless a senes 
of revolutionary changes occur m our system of life 
and our national character, no moral education can be 
profitably undertaken in India The pursuit after 
teligious and moral education is a mid goose chase 
and It IS attended wjth immense practical difticstties 
ft IS not certainly v.otth the cost or Ihe effort oecessacy 
toorgmise religious education m our schoob Thie 
country as a whole IS aptlheMc towards it and those 
who arc sery anxious to hive it must seek it in the 
private educative agencies If these are now effete 
.ind Useless why not reform and ponly them ' 
Certainly that would be fat ei*ief work than establish 
ng tel gious edocition in the schools and il successlu) 
these agencies wiU be iat mote elletlive »n saving the 
cause o? tel'tpon \n<l besides, why should we confuse 
between rel gious education and moral education and 
advocate the one as ifil were the other ffuesoek 
some moral mvtruclicn for our youths, the existing 
educational agency can be easily adjusted to supply n 
Hut this will not ht passible il religious education 
comes up Kcbgieus education is thus quite unlen 
able m theory as » ell as in pf ictice 


A Ple» for Freedom for Indiao Women 
Under the above uftptton tin arttcle aj» 
jients in the Jtdy issue of the /fmt/ttst.in 
fievkw in the course of which the writer. 
Mr. Mnkamli Lnl, n i tOxon ». obserres 
. And the custodians of this socvil tyranny ire our 
womenfolk rhereforc, m order to fie enrolled m the 
livt of living and progressive naiionj of the world we 
will have to give treed >m to our wumen lo eduiiu 
Ihemselve*. so that thev can help out men to break 
down the caste battier, to stop the d«a' of ow 
It IS oo< for political reasons that I plead I t freedom 
for women but socut and nitiein.il trisoni, I am one 
of those who know and b<l«*e th.tt a oatioB may 


keep slaves, may keep women in bondage, may hide 
them withiit pardih walls, yet it can be politically free 
Women of European countries hive lived in bondage 
fong after these countries were politically free or estali 
lished Parliaments Turkey was politically free with 
her vtoRien m the Harem China wis free with the 
lid es feet cramped \nd Turkey is not free when 
women hive come out bgypt is not free when her 
women parade in the streets and make political demon* 
sttatuns. But she was free when her women never 
c me out into the public China can hirdly be called 
politic JIv sovereign to-diy though they have cot off 
pgtailsaitd stopped crippling their women f cun 
conceive of Ind a politicilly free or self governing and 
yet under (V same vicious social system — breednga 
rate < f pigm ts dvmgat the first blast of any epide 
mu llonvt Rule will not stop out fate*suicide \ cry 
few ol us re ilvse the Indians as a people are bound to 
d sippeat in the course of a few ceotunes if they do 
not change their sot la] hibits their mtsdo of livingand 
eiring How Lin you expect the people to be healthy 
and strongwhen evert third mm or woman has got to 
do her or nisown cooking under most insanitary con- 
d'liofls vshenone ha> to go without a meil nthcr than 
lake It itora uni ot d tferent castt When one has 
meab a« xH so«- of times ind when millions ofpeo- 
pfv have only one meal 1 day— and that too of Imsi 
nourishing toed How- cm vou expect strong and 
healthy eh Idren whin they are not fed or elolhed pro, 
pefly, when children go IP bed with ther parents as 
lire as i-* to i. if night and get up st 5 or 0 m Ihe 
morning flow s it ^isibto to proceed with Ihe 
social icronwruviion ot our societv unless our women 
'St«e to It and take it imu hand It vs very easy io 
wv women are the (oundatun of ouf tutuie greatness'' 
vnd talk gliblv about Ihe emancipation of women or 
their educiiion and so forth \l hat weluvegetln 
bc.ir n mmd ■' that in ivrrv wuntrv women arc the, 
foundviion of home and hmiiy consequently ofsociety 
\nd no nation tan achicvx neatness unless the women 
ol »Sii nitiun work lorihat najiond greatness and 
that c vn be done only by tcaly well edutated mothers 
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The Spiritual Basis of the New WorW 
Order* 

In the April nantlwr of TkeMermttional 
Review ot Afjssjons (London) Dr. Henn 
Slonne Coffin. D D . in the conrwc of on 
nrtivlc under the nbo\ e caption, a ritrs 

Pqualtv seems an impossible and an undesirable 
ideal for human society. Ufe with Us d ffererursm 
ntatvuitv, uv gwtv. in irmpetameivls. k esidemlw 
contrived to render eqaility inwittamaWe The 
greater the variety ol ages and Mtures and bkntv 
Ml any communtv, the rif*'eT its Vfe wThe The 


forms ot democratie oreiniaation which attempt to 
bring all sierkers or students or artists orkelevers 
to one level ate mvpovetishmg tyrannies But there 
can be btelhefho.'d « thaut equal tv among the older 
and yooni^et members of a Hmily, and among the 
imte or levs developed peoples of' minkmd Wise 
parents leid but d> not drive their ch 'd"en and bring 
iheio to rei'^ofitrol and self-determ nation ^Iothcr 
e ounes' ean do the Mne » th colon es or protec* 

Coitttncotw on the aborcarc 8upcrfluou« 

Th« Bose Institute 

Str J C. Rove*« litwcox-ery of the 
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Area bent on nmnin^ for Hellas the (roMen hleece 
at Colchis, It may be Peisia in\3d ng Greece or 
Oteece subiueaiing Persia, n may be Viank 
challenging Islam or Turk menacing Christendom 
belt Roman Emperor or Sassanian monarch the base 
ot goal ol then ^orts was the City tA Constantme 
Agamemnon Jason, Xerxes, Alexander, the Empress 
Helem, Constantine Julian Justinian the Comneni 
and Pakcologi Godfrey ol Uou lion Baldwin oC 
Fbndets, Dandolo tlohammed the Second, Selim 
theVirst and Sulemanthe Magnificent— each name 
IS witness to the part pbsed in the history ol the worU 
by Constant n^le the Metropolis first ol a Roman 
and then ol a Citeek Emp re 

After deteUing on the \ nnotis pomts of 
importance as a social political or com 
mercnl centre, of Constantinople, the 
tsntcr concludes hts article mth the 
follow mg cliaractenstia lines — 

e come back to the thought that the Ottoman 
Caliphate has endured foe (our hundred years and 
that all Islam respects the prescnpine rights of the 


Sultan as Khat fa 'AH Islam means three hundred 
millions of people of whom one hundred millions at 
least ate sufc^ts of His Majesty King Gtotge the 
Fifth The Empire that rules one-third of the votaries 
of a great ref gion cannot ignore the other two thirds 
Ounngthe Balkan War the Moslem population of 
Ind a were deeply moved and watched with unfeigned 
anxiety the threatened disruption of the Ottoman 
Empire (sUm our statesmen have declared must 
settle the Caf phate It is not impossible that between 
conllcticig interests and perilous ambitions the voice 
of Islam mxy decide the late of Constaniinople 

India day by diy becomes more and more a vo ce 
heard tn the counsels of the hmpite "Mi Montagu 
the Agx Khan the Maharaja of Bikanir and membtfs 
of the Council of India who nave been asked (to give 
thee views, aU express their opinion that the removal 
of the Sultan from Constantinople would have a 
deplorable effect in India I do not th nk that 
Christendom ret res whst it owes to the enst nted 
fideltydurng the critical juncture of the war of the 
vast Mussulman population which atknowleges the 
way of Brita n and Prance 
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O UK entn into the t illngc of Knnkoti 
(or some such narocl was n fiiiv 
surpnsc effect The vnllagc onle con 
tmned w omen children nnd old men 
The Lolobe fighting men (the fellows were 
called something lihe that hot I am not 
tjuitc tutc whnt) were bs ch'vncc nil wwnv 
hunting thnt evening 

Thanks to the thick dusk, — and also to 
the fact th It one of our men hid t}i«creetlv 
kitocketl on the head an ohl fellow wsth a 
face ns wnnkled ns an old ^lolished shoe 
w ho w as crouching near the enviosure and 
thought he was guarding the village, —we 
crawled up to the edge of the ceutrtl vjuave 
without raising an alarm Hidden lichtml 
the hnts, we loaded and pointed our nfles 
in onler to kill all these shadows who 
suspected nothing 

^me VYtre Mtung on stones, or on 
the ground, others were walking about 
opposite me , on a l>cnch placed against a 
wall two niggers sat stall and «i}ent, do«e 
togvthcT \x I nimctl at the one on the 


nglit 1 wondered what it wnsthev were 
not sav ing to each other 

The signal The thunder of our nfles 
broke out from all sides at once It was 
not long — nil these ink black shadows 
were gathered to th«r fathers in two min- 
utes Thev seemed to plunge into the 
ground or to he blown aw av like smoke 

I most confess wc then fini«hcd off, 
r.ither rotighlv , the few men and women 
wbohad evmped our RXlvo.stKfcing in their 
hufs like mules This excess quite natural 
and human in the w ar zone, w as excusable 
because ot the jor of nctorj ,— and also 
because wt were drunk, harmg discovered 
wi Hie chief’s hut a barrel of tafia sold to 
these same Lolobes bv some wretched Eng- 
lish agent 

I should sav, as mv esense, that I 
hare onlv a verv confused remembrance 
of what happened then But ye<, — there 
IS one detail,— those two savages who 
were opposite me when I was aiming, and 
lit one of whom 1 hred 1 s^vv them again 



Kr\irN\s \si> soTJCis oi nooks 


•n 


mm timing mtf> inN jxinr hril like 

n Bill — ‘ XSInt fine tiling ilid \qii 

\cs — wU It m<!cc<P I mu^t linsc done 
something txtnordinm,— there \\n the 
cro^s to pfotc It — hut uhat ’ 

I atoppcil nhruptiv in the midfllc of the 
darkening rmd and stooil stuck there like 
n mile-stone trjing to think nnd worraing 
liecnnse I could not Hnd they confuwl 
mr ideas SMth ntl their champagne nnd 
their ttiaoUcd reasoning? Anxhow, there 
I vs ns like those jieopic m notcis \sho hnae 
forgotten n part of their life— I had 
ahsolntelr forgotten m\ striking notion 
nnd seemed neacr to hn\e done it ' 

1 stt ofTngnin homennrd iina uneasi 
Then nt n turning I saw in the taaihglii 
on a farm licnch two jicopK sitting close 
toeach other Thev must ha\e licen 
holding hands nnd thei were not talking 
hutthei seemed engrossed in their mutual 
silence One could sec \cr\ little of them 
in the dusk— onlj that the) were human 
ixnngs nnd that ihes were exchanging 
something lietter than w ords 


Ml — said 1 slnj ping ngiuii nnd 
suchlenis with cscs fixed on this remiU 
comer of oiir village, I * ivv another 
villn^e now dcsiroved nnd wijxnl o(T the 
earth with nil its mhahitnnts — esjicciallv 
the two httJc Mack figures that lind 
palpctaud together licfota. me onli show 
ing me their human forms nnd the sdenct. 
tn which thev were \\rnpi>cil \nd this 
indistinct couple liccnusc of the darkness 
were exact!) like those two shadows — 
thouc sbndow s t/iwv nef,roe^ ' 

Hou «tti| id it was to find niiv reseni 
I lance But I could not help it Ulicn 
one has drank tiKi much one ticcomes 
somehow siih nnd simple And I must 
have liecn verv tlnink for this odd 
rcscmhlincc win h ow^ht to have mndc 
me laugh made itieirv nnd I lifted mv 
hand to rm cros» md hid itswiftiv nt 
the hottom of mi jMukct — like stimething 
ihnt had liccn stokn 

Tinns/ntet/ /n 

r«\Mii V Cmm inn Ki 


RiMius am» soTicrs 01 nooks 


! arusii 

‘'iiiVAji Aai> ills TiMrs-;/ Vnritnr Fp '>0'* 
\f C *!iirkor/i. Sons Cnicuttn hf 4 

Ofinte Maralhn history has nttrnctrl more 
attention than tiefore and no Ir*s tbnn three 
irrijuines ilmling with the t>se ofvt e MaTulhas 
hire lieen publiahel in rapil success on tif 
these I rt>f “MrlarsHork is ileci letll/ the best 
lie has tnpixtl nil tie ntnlallc sources of 
inforrmtion with the f nclc exception of the 
Portuguese An eminent 1 erfian scholar I rof 
Sarknr is j»eTliaps the licst person m In 1 a for 
such a work The Mnrntni Chronicles or 
It/tkhari lack chronologicnl arrangement and 
are mostly unreliable ns hni been so obly 
jKiinted out by Mr \ K Kajwaite Conse 
ouentJ) Prof '^rkarhad to depend mninly on 
tersan Jlistoncnl works nnu contemporary 
rnglish an 1 Persian Correspondence but tie 
has not failed to utilise the Bakhart nnd tfae 
publ she 1 Marathi records In hn work we 
jeet for the frst time aenrcfuland chronotogtcal 
narration of *5hiin;i s nchierernent Thedate of 


crerv eaenl has been cnrefulU nscertnined nntl 
escry source of information Kientilenlli 
examinnl Tint this forms at the same time the 
strong Rs well ns the weak points of the present 
lolune lor nt times the rea ler is rcinlrontrd 
with such a formiJnbte array offacts ns enn 
hardly be interesting to him Inspite of this 
defect Irof Virknrs shivnjiwill niunri lie 
eonsi lerel as n irry imporlnnl contribution to 
Ind an Scholarship 

IxecTtciit and authoritative ns the work is 
we hare to ilifrer from the views of thi illuitri- 
ous author on some minor points M’hen be 
•ays that The peno I of Mnratha nsetnilancy 
hn* not left Ind a r chcr br n single grand 
lulling orbrnutiful p ctore or fnely written 
manuscript 1 rof Satkar seems to have 
overstated the fact Me hare seen very beauti 
fa) inumm-ited mnnosenj ts m th< museum of 
the Dharat Itihas banshodhnk Mnndal of 1 oona 

that ns specimens of the cni graphist s an can 

well be eompareil with the best Persian mann 
'w hne portraits of bnna I ndnnvi* 

, — .o, < Mn Ihava Kao and 


M-madji Sinrthiv Saw m 
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THC MODERN RPMrW I OR SEPTCMBFR, 1919 


Baji R lo I base been cxhibitcdln the B I S 
ManiHl ami thtre is no reason to suspect 
th'*t tl e pamttrs s\ere not Mnrathas 

an 11 jstration of their Inch of polish 
Prof Sarkar points out that the Mnrathas 
hue no respectful mode of address like the up 
(\ourhoiour) ofNorthem India all ranks nre 
ih'x.d and thoued The Mnrathns both in 
t le r correspondence and e\erydaa conversation 
make a careful distinction betasecn fa and 
funiu— prou and thou And the usual practice of 
addressing ever) correspondent as Ashesha 
f^ri'ilankarana Ikhand/atshmi a/nnknfa Raja 
minva Ryisbn — clearlj shows that the Mnra 
t las a\ere not incapable of expressing cere- 
monial conrtesa 


He do not understand wh\ Prof Sarkar 
converts Gaga into Ganga Dhatta Visheshaar 
aims Gaga had a pet name ns eier> other 
Maharashtra Brahman of his time These pet 
names like Nana Baba Bliau Bapn are not 
corrupt forms of Sanskrit words H e also fail 
to understand whv he thinks that the title of 
Hamhir Rao was conferred on Ananda Rao 
Makaji Ananda Rao was a natural son of 
Shahaji and a half brother of Shu aji \8 8uch 
it w as quite possible that he succeeded Pratap 
Rao in the Samobatship But the title of 
Hambir Rao has alw ays been associated w ith 
the name of Hnnsaji Mohite 


Cautious and careful as he is Prof Sarkar 
. has at least once been carried away by the 
eloquence of the Maratha Bakhar writers 
Among the distinguished officers who accom 
panied Sbivaji to Haidaradad Prof Sarkar 
mentions Tanajt Malusare (p S75) Tanaji 
however died seven years earlier in 1670 
(p 209) in hi9 assault on Rondana 

Finally we cannot agree w ith Prof Sarkar, 
when he tells us that the Afarathas did not 
produce a single banker or businessman of 
repute In Chitnis Bakhar mention has been 
made of Sbeshava Naik a banker of renown 
with w bom Afaloji had deposited bis treasures 
In the Feshwa period all payments were made 
by Hundis Huadts were guen for even such 
a small sum as Rs 13 8 (See Rajwade— Afara 
thjaacha rtiZiasanc/ii Sadbanen Vol X) and 
we cannot understand how Hand s conld be so 
popular if there were no good banks and 
bankers l\e also know that during the 
Peshwa period Maratha merchants not only 
settled m the coast towns of Arabia but their 
ships often plied between China and India 
(Rajwade Vol X) Finance ministers like Ram 
Chandra Baba Shenvi and Nana Fadnavis 
would have done honour to any country 

Prof Sarkar seems to think that caste rivalry 
formed the prmcipal cause of the downfall of 
the Marathas No doubt it was one of the 

O'' ■»«'” <•««»! 

that brought about the disruption of the 
la ^pire Inspite of its prevalence the 
Empire grew in extent and power 


for more than n centurv The chief bane of 
Mnlmnshtrn was fcitdahsni, and the Maratha 
I mpirc fell liecausc it had no opportunity of 
reforming its feudal organisation before it 
came into conflict w itli the T nglish 

But these are mere minor points Shivaji 
and Ins Times w ill consnierabh add to Prof 
Sarkar s w ell desen cd reputation and he wall 
be regarded ns nti niithontv on the su^ect 
Tbc lolumc will repay careful study, and we 
can confidently recommend it to etery student 
of Indian Historv This work has cost the 
author not merely labour but considerable 
money as well He has nt a very great expense 
obtained copies of Bombay and burnt Factory 
Records His collection of Persian letters is un 
Ti\ ailed in India and w e confess that xi e do not 
feel ouneUes competent to review his book 
S N S 


TiiF Sii-K Industrx and Trade by Ratan C 
Kawllei MA 'f Sc (Ecoa) P S King and 
Son Ltd London 12s Gd net Pp 

The book ha« been written from the stand 
point of the Bntish and French master weaver* 
and spinners It contains the general features of 
the weaMog and spinning industries of the above 
twocountnes The olyect of the author is to 
help the exploitation of India by nd\ ismg her to 
export raw silk and silk waste suitable for 
European looms and spinning factories 

Many are aw are of the fact that India was 
once a great silk manufacturing country The 
industry w as nearly killed b\ the jealousy of the 
British manufacturers after the advent of the 
East India Company (lide Industrial Arts of 
India by Sir George Btrdw ood) The winders 
of raw silk called Nagoads • have been treated 
with such injustice that instances have been 
knowai of their cutting off their thumbs to 
prevent their being forced to wind silk 
Considerations of Indian Affairs London 
1772 by William Bolts) India is gradually 
importing increasing quantities of raw silk and 
silk fabrics and exporting decreasing quantities 
of raw silk and silfc goods though the quantdj 
of silk waste exported by hens being increased 
There is a demand for Indian raw s Ik m India 
Indian weavers of Kumbakonam Mayavaram 
Conjeeveram Tnchinopoly Madura Salem 
Coimbatore Sbikarpur Benares Sualkueni 
(Assam) and other places are anxious to get 
Indian raw silk but there is no regular supply 
of it Imported raw silk from China and Japan 
IS being utilized by the weavers of Bombay the 
Punjab and the United Provinces but there is 
no market for Indian raw silk in these places 
Want of any commercial organization to pu^sh 
Indian raw silk on the market is responsible for 
such a state of things There are many commer 


• A caste in Malda whose occupation even 
now IS silkworm rearing 
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Turulin wilJ m«l w Uh "vny Knows 

\ny one who has studied the qumiion derplr 
will pntiK before inflictinff a fresh ilphibet upon 
the world alre^d) suflering frotn -s babel of 
smpf# 

If we are to bate one stript for Indn \ would 
prefer the Roman which ispreemineoilvthc ideal 
alphabet both m its intrinsic merit and in its 
wide cwrrency 

V modifed Roman alphaUt tpf»U.raM> 
that of the fnternationaf Pnonetii. Assoemtioni 
IS the onI> solution under the exutinf' londi 
tions of the script problem nut onl) in lodi i 
but also throughout the world \«> one would 
tolerate the patroniamg missionary ittitudeol 
the Ret Mr Knowles but his position ns 
regartlj the superiomii of the Roman alphabet 
IS unassailable it is not neeeasari to discuss 
the subject afresh here 

The tiutstion of a common lungui ge and a 
common script seems to loom large m the visions 
of some of us but 1 think too much iniportame 
has been attached tnit Hindustani (Hindi or 
Lrdu) has becomethe/in^afra/rcn of Indmwith 
Outanj propaganda but I fad to understand 
the zeal to make Hindi or llrdu tnVe the plme ol 
a culttits lansoage tike rnglish or supplant the 
other veraacoXars The «cnpt problem is not 
again so iital at the present moment at to 
reijitire orgent attention Whencier difficulties 
arise a solution presents itself I have seenn 
Mobaminedafi suney assist ini from 1 ucVnoiv 
sending a feport to his suticrioT oflicir a Ikngali 
Hindu in cotnatwsed Hinuustani tlie orthogra 
nhy of which ignored nil rulcu^if irnnsliieration 
but It scried Its purjiose well .Thediierst) ol 
scripts has been made too much ol I fear There 
are in India really > t-irnt scripts nmong the 
nopuHtion of di > milh m»— namely l^vomKan 
llengali Telugu Kannada Tamil umlUnlu Sindhi 
iFerso-ArabicJ besides ^ minor ones— tlrijd 
Malajalam and Gurmukhi from personal 
experience I can sar that one neejuainte I 
with one of the northern scripts lDesana 4 ,ari 
or its current hand Gujarati or Kaitbi Bengali 
Onya and Gurmukhil can pick op the other 
three m the couck of a few days The difler 
ences between them are not greater than 
those between the Roman and Gothic forms of 
the Latin alphabet Tamd is to> far the 
easiest Indian alphabet to master but 
Telugu Kannada and Malavalam are rather 
difficult at least in comparison The Arabic 
alphabet in modified forms as used for Urdu 
Kashmiri and Sindhi and occas onallj for 
Panjabi and Lahndi exists as a relic of the la 
ffuence of Moslem culture m Ind«i inspiie of the 
utter unsuitabil tj of the Arabic alphabet for a. 
non Semitic language Hut it will remain at 
least so long as ‘Nlohammedan sentiment will 
continue to be strong m the matter Viewed 
from nil points Devanagari is the Tepresentatwe 
alphabet of fn lia just as lli lu»tmi iir Hnli 


IS her reprcspirntativc lingnacc J would i,la Ih 
advocate IKcauagan for all India ns the second 
best thing that can be done The Romm 
alphabet and failing that the Devanagan — we 
have the (deal alphabet for India there and I 
do not think any new fangled senpt— the lireku 
Lipi or an\ other— has eien the ghost of ft 
chance forh general ncceptance m India or else 

* S K C 

Blsoau 

Wti-UAM TfcLi— fli Sn Renoi Kns/ina fcert 
H I tthariti Lihrax S rayguny 

This IS an attempt to rrproiluce the noble hi» 
tury ofSuus indciiendciic-e in Bengali We con 

( ;ritulitc Che author on his success in presenting 
iicidij the e iner of the immortal Swiss p ittaot 
SxRvATJlBR IriHAsA— Zfi Sr/ Briudaboii Ch 
Bhattnehurjya \I I tC/irmiehnel College Kiinp-f 
purt Brice Bt 1 P on!) 

The author is well known already In his lari 
oos contnbatK ns to contemporar} journal# 
\s n pupil of Pr ^en s of Bennref ne had a 
uni(]ue opportuniti to examine thoroughly the 
bamatha rums in situ and to study the nrchaeo 
logKal finds under the scicntifit gindancc of the 
late lamented Doctor Hence every page of this 
excellent monograph breathes a laudable spirit 
>f thoroughness and cnCual enrjutry It is nigli 
lime that recondite nscanhes of experts in the 
dom iin of Imlology be made accessible to tlic 
general reader in a less rej ulsue and more invi 
unefiTvo than that presente I by the ternfc 
lorumes (ii thi Irthatological Reports Hcncc 
the Dtrwtor Cener il hmisilf h is w ntten ptitiiilnr 
treatises on ' '"anihi fin I Tixila 0 ir Imdc! 
mg IVng ill anlif|inrian goes ft sup fiirthir tml 
jTcsems IS viith i vlociimcnt iry history of^ar 
n«th m his mother tongue c imbinlng thereby 
the two processes ofsj stematirin^ fragmentary 
nformations in 1 j npulanzmg the knowKilgc oi 
Indian antujuities We cungratiiUte him on his 

BIICCXSS Kalmak 

KVNWt) 

• KATVAiASiby IcA^AtesA Tirio Ruffeurm fyi 
40 Pnee Is 4 To be had of tbe author at 
jffa\en 

lUvDltAVtsfDCKAv by \fahadev Shastn Jan 
tab Pabhshed br \cnkatesh Tirko Kulkarm 
Jtayen Pp 24 Price As 4 

These two pamphlets are bound togetl cr m 
one volume The first booklet pictures the life 
ofKatyayam the wife of the sage \njnaia1kyn 
The Riahi as w well known had tiso ^\l\c^ 
Katyayani and Maitreii The two wi\e» 
represent two aspects of human nature 
Katyrajam is formed for softness ten lemcss 
pety'^'stnjplc innocent and always bii*j 
n/ "w the hoiiseholl n bnngm 

het I 111 mwisurin). to the w 
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sections including nn 7ppendix nml is \Mitten 
m good Hindi 

Mvxa Dk\ X 
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(3) The Twenty SEVENTH Annvai, Report 
OF THE CiLcCTTA Obihanace for the rear 
1018 — a record of the NtluaWe work done b\ 
the Orphanage dnnng the y ear under notK-e 

(4) A 8ba Port por H E H the \12am » 
Domihions Masiihpatara snggested—Bv 1* 
lenkayja 

(o) The King op Thvth— L iic of Jesus Chn*t 
— Bv \\ E TomiHon 

lO) iNDUN Cmt-UATION AND THfc lEtCt 
Conference— I l\ E Raghava Reddi ra dl 
— nn nhlj written pamphlet containing valnable 
Eui^gestiont well worth the senous aUentton of 

(T) Min Sot \ LBtcte of Religions ’—Ov 
K iiie birnmons — V welV-wntten and #ogEe«tiNt 
leaflet worth serious reading 

(8) Tus Federation OF iNDit—Uv I) Hough 
ton Indian Ciail Service Retired RnWisbed 
hv the %cadem> of Political lienee New \orl— 
The author concludes this bnlhanil; written 
brochure with the following significant words — 
The problems raised bj the memorable report 
of Mr Montagn and Lord Cbelm«ford are mdecti 
w ortby of all the statesmanship all the geaius ot 
Parlianient nnd the nation Tbeir settlement 
has adimttnllr been too long ilelared Though 
Orientals arc praverbiallj patient theremaj be 
lunitsctento their <<U restraint The gra»«t» 


dlt 

ofthe situation in India IS still nuite unrealizcil 
in England but that il is grate any false step 
insmred br reartionapr counsels will (]uiclvi> 
make manifest It will not do to belittle to 
Ignore or to despise Indian nationalism Me 
arc face to face with a gigantic morement the 
greatest sate one la human hiscort But 
jesterdarit was (eeble todaj it is strong it 
clectnties all the confines of India tomorrow it 
will be overwhelming Can we set bounds to 
the march ol three hundred million souls or bind 
with cords the swelling force of an empire^ 
Tbe onU wav to success the onlv wai coiapati 
ble with statesmanship and with the fair name 
of England lies not in listening to the prattle 
of et-ofiicials dreaming of a dead past or to the 
sophistries of a goveroment that clutches at 
departing power but in honestli joining hands 
wath India andhelpmg her forward This would 
tend to show that et erv member ol the Indian 
Citil Service IS not necessarilv a bureaucrat r^r 
IS he opposed to In Iian Reform 

{•*) PtlKTlRl AND K INDl RaJ-Ui H W 11 
Moreno ba rhu uras Calcutta— This 
booklet written m an interesting stilc and 
manner reminds us of the famous Tagoia 
PamiK Album written in the eighties ofthe 
lastcentuo b\ Mr hurrel then Editor of Tlie 
bagfisbmst) The Paikpara Rsj fsmilt of w hich 
DewanOangaGobmdiibinha borein 114CEE 
was tbe founder and of w bicfa Knshnachandra 
8mbaof«amd memory (bom in 1183 6 E) 
popularlv Vnown ns Lain Babn and his pions 
«poo«e RaDiKatratant were retereil throughout 
tneeountrv for their mant qualities of head and 
heart— IS well Ndowti all over Bengal for their 

a numerous nets of private charitv nnd 
\ munificences ©fall kinds Me nre indeed 
pleased to find that a booh has at last appear 
ed recording conciselt the career of this real \ 
dtsCioguished family of Bengal 

UP) boat Astectn of Sayar Lii-e— I 5i K 
\l Paaikkur —An interesting pamphlet. 


COMMENT AND CRITlClbM 


An Inside view of the Hindu Uairemty 
A Rejoinder. 

In Uss attempt to retute a fcw of oiTCOntradiL 
tions to his article Inside \ lew lavs claim to 
membership of ereri nendemn. nnd admioistra 
tiNe bodv of the it lulu t,niver«it\ to show 
that he has a more accurate and firsthand 
knowledge than a mere Senator can have 
Now the notion of Inswle \*«w of truth an I 
untruth “ina«t be diametiacallr opposed to that 
of all honest men , for the smaB connection with 
the boivcTwtv that t can kav claiia to gices 
nw opp<.rtunittes to know first Aantf anil most 
nciurate/r infAoof tftelf3«f fcir of ebylkngr 
that there w«\ef was nor 6as bceo tSl now a 


single member of this I niier'iiy belonging to 
rrrra ncademh. and admmiotratirc bode ’The 
reader can judge tbe reracitv of a writer who 
arrogates to himself an loipossibte position m 
order to establish Tiis credit The mere Senator, 
adcoittedlr did not beton" to the committee 
appointed to brtne oat tbe results and if Mr 
(lurta made nsy irreleTwit statement at this 
Contmittce whose proceedings are e&«entiaUT 
confidential how is a mere Senator expected to 
hnow it nnle*N Mr Gurtn himself took him into 
his confidence * Mr Gurtn s declaration in the 
Council i« an eretit which took place when 
Inside Niew” and ■'smator' had alreadv 
w-tulen ibcir arte.l« an I « is difficuU X > 
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Vttw s\h«re the difficultj in the w.otk ’ What 
matenal barm liaxe these >mperftct«ons of 
the Unuersiti constitution done to the 
University ’ Has Inside \iei\ ttken any 
troubleto coniparethe delays and postponements 
of older and loug-establisned Universities where 
the w orX is being done in an established groove’ 
Is there nothin? to appreciate in the work oj 
the Unitersitv ’ Is thtir no brighter aspect 
of the whole affair ’ In fact Inside %ie\\ is so 
perverse that he has neither a single good word 
for this natioaat institution nor can he bear 
to hear anything said in favour of it The 
‘ Outside Critic sounds a true note when he 
savs that Inside View presents the mntter la 
n manner from which it is improbable that any 
good can come 

I am behind nobody in niv respect to and 
*idimiT*iti(in for Babn Ehagavan Das Sahab to 
whose articles several references have been maile 
but tarn sure he does not regard hm»«elf infallible 
and there *ire seieral points in his sober article 
with which men of my wavs of thinking would 
respectfullv differ 

Benares City A Senator of the Benares 

IZth August Hindu Umiersiti 

Reply by InsMe View’ 

1 The Senator of the Hindu Unnersiti 
asserts that there never has been a single mem 
her m this University belonging to every 
academic and administrative bodv bon the 
bodies created bi law are the (1) Court and (2) 
Council —both administratwe ii) ^nate and 
(41 Sandwate—bothneademw and (o( Board 
of Appointments and (d) Board of Studies — 
both odvisofi A reference to the Miontes of 
the Hindu Uniiersitv Since its creation in 1910 
wih show that several gentlemen have been 
members of all these bodies either eoncuirentty 
or in furcessron Tlie endless commitlees and 
sub-cnmniittees are not bodies 

2 vienator categoneallv demedMr Gnrtu * 
intended departure from the I niversitv It na« 
a matter of common knowledge all over Benares 
that three hours silver eloquence poured into his 
ears in the palace opposite Ramnagar m Mav 
last had failed to shake Me Curtvis resolution 
be had learned to estimate oratory at its true 
worth And yet Senator had the brass toassurr 
your reodevswv the lulv wuwvbet Itvs^anun 
fruth to sill that Mr Gurtu is going away 

’tow that Mr Gurtu has gone nwaa the 
<>enator pleads igTiorance Dv Ganrsh Prasad 
and several other tvenators were present at the 
meetiug of the Results Committee flt which Mr 
Gurtu reiterated hi« resolution to resi^ —Jits 
statement not being a part of the confidential 
work of the Committee 

a Pquallr emphatic wa« the language of 
senntor in cMitradicting my statement about 
the capnevo\i>: change in the starting point of the 


College day The starting point of the College 
trofk. IS not changed from time to time but from 
season to season w ith regular notice and the 
allegation of Inside ^ levv is pure untruth 

how that an independent inquiry has proved 
my statement to be true Senator takes refuge 
behind the students who are alleged to feel 
■Hidden fluctuations of temperature m the United 
Province* It is conveniently forgotten that the 
boya of the Queen s College in the same time and 
belonging to the same race do not require to 
have the starting point changed every week or 
so in summer They seem to be framed in a 
more heroic mould Or is it their Principal ’ 

4 I have already made iiiy contention with 
regard to Mr Malav lya quite clear If the 
money-catcher insists on ruling the University 
he must be resident on the spot and cease to 
pK\ the add tiona' role of a peripatetic plat 
fori« orator who will not attend necessary 
University meetings nor let those who attend do 
tleir work Sccondh greed of money shoiiTd 
not dommtte the policy of the Umversitv and 
no promise should be made to intending donors 
which IS Cither impossible to carry out or 
opposed to true academic principles A very 
anaent book warns us that Cupidity is the 
root of evils 

o Mr motive in drowine public attention to 
the existing defects and misenievous workins of 
an institution based on public subscription tram 
a/f parts of Ind -t and supported to the extent 
of one third of its present recurring expenditure 
out of public taxes needs no justibcation Alan 
worship ha< ruined manv Indian seets and it 
will rum the Hindu University too unless that 
institution IS made trulv national and placed 
above one man rule —and that man an jih<ientee 
landlord 

The reformer know s w hat reception to expect 
from a certain class among his people As 
another maharajjt (from outside Indn) said 
long long ago Ifvebe willing md obedieut 
ye^all eat the good of the Imd But if yo 
refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured with the 
sword —of the after war economic reconstruc 
tioa md rejection of shoddy goods animate and 
man mite how ever brillnntlv hbelled 


Mhich«ny to the seers .Sre not and to the 
prophets P^phes! not unto os right things 
speak unto ns smooth thuigs prophesy deceits 
Gettououtofthe ii xr turn aside oat of the 
path 

It w significant that the Senator differs m 
several points from Babu Bhagwan Dass 
reventlv published views on the abuses in the 
Hmda University and the means of reforming 
them and still more significant that there are 
other men of his w -ivs of thinking Our consota 
tiou however is that among the donors of the 
Hindu Umversitv have been Bxbu Bhagwan D'ts 
and on a bumbler scale — 
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M.«)n,l] inprM.iitbL'’t'„'i,';''™r'"‘ of J ™, '* 'o/orreii from tho memorindom^ 

oX'«n!^"a,Sr^7f / froa^SrtKJ 

s^o^K." ■fasr.oY 

''’'“■/V''r;”’''’«f°»'<™”<"°^ irno“m"5*'’"‘ "'»''■> mtSm 

resolution m the iSpenal CoSLj o< th«s. os Sir Michael naively puts?"**] 

«form,, pJiLrs"^ 22Tet‘r;^' p"“” r" 

Goierament of India’^ P^^.* n®® *’*' «'"> where in these t«o comm, 7.1 *“ " 

March 5th, ISig despatch of w hich are as rabidly anti In^an m i- 

Josightinto hismenTahtv a, leading articles m the AncrIoVn f”® 

some of the Punjab mSh?dsnf7i PJ*®3 in the words of Burke hec?m^?^" 

tion In the July number 7^"* *® ‘erasshoppers under a fern 

etrolos, of the Punjab d.;or*5 .f>,^i„,' 2,' pol'tienn'. ",ufl„„Je for oood ,, 
members ,n the Smn ^ ^^ oon official maliaous interference -’ It “*■ 

‘o,nx;''-4S ‘f .Xnd°‘ tT s?" 

drives support from th/> foil belief the politicians to represent tJiA oims of 
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IScopIe arc rcnrcsenteiJ by tlic on«I 

not by wen talcoi from tJmr o\\ n rank% or 
b^ nn alien bare nicnc\ 

In ! nfopc thttt hi* atwaj* hc«n ftROXim 
in}{ tla»*, n »et of })CT*on» whom bjtlh or 
wealth or ciiuciti m hi* eaiKii aljote th«r 
fcllon* nnd tonhort hi* Wrrt left the miinn;! 
ofjmWii opinion together wichtlir tondncl of 
n<liiiini*tntion nnd the ocoipincj ofp)ur«in 
the lfji»li{nre Thciniblie opinion of (•cfrnmt 
Itib, I rancr and I n^lnnd hn» Um «ul>*Uiti 
tnlfy the Dt inion of the »/*»* which weir* bbek 
coit» ami live* tn ROoil hoa«:* ifiou^h mthe 
two litter CQunlnc* tt hi* of lii* y«it* been 
incremnsb afl^tei! hj the opinion of the ctft**c* 
*ocn!ly lower tlthuti^h the memtem of the 
lSTili*h 1 ailiimcnt now obey the m t»» of then 
conMilBcnls when the hitler exnfr»« a ilmnwt 
wi*h eliJJ the influence whan pin* moit 
•tendilr on them and permeate* them »* tie 
t^piairjn of a cla>* or cJnv* and n a < f the 
whole nition The ch** to whuli tiu Kfcai 
majority of ricmliers of both IIouk* 

(i c the lamlowner* in<l the jiervin* KTapif I 
in peofe*«ion* ami ta the ni^her wiilke c f 
eommeree) i* tUeeU** vthich thierty form* and 
espeene* whit t*ciU«l public opinion 1 vea in 
the** iliy*of nsilint anil «%ft<.tintf*on«iiiu<a<.i«» 
one fiet* many member* of the llou»«<>fCt»mm< n» 
the iletnocntit »f>lw*tnc** of pTinmeul tfintwy 
of ttho*c idea* melt* like w i* tinier tbemflweacc 
of fiehionihle dinner pirlie* and ilob amoVinu 
room! Until a nomoer of nieiiilicr* cmereil the 
Houn. who eliimcd to l<e the nilhiriwd u 
rreneiitaiiTe* of the new* ofw leViaj; awn th<. 
eomphmt iiud to Iw heifil that jt wn» hint t<» 
‘kerit touch w ith the opinion of the ma«*t» 
Cauee of the Downfall of Burma 
‘ 1 m-tv here siy th it the idcn that the 
fecljlcnes* or tt rort^;-<loin^ of the Uumit*c 
Rotcrnnient tta* the cause of the donif 
filhia mistake If the Ilurmiow ROtem 
mcnl bid Iwcn the Iwsi that ever e*i*tciJ 
the nnnejtition ttoiild bite li.i[i|icne4 ju*t 
tliesimc It tta* jioliticnl nccc**itj for 
«*” [The ttuthor \tn4 m Burmi dtinnt; 
the annexation of lifn>*r Uornin nml took 
part in tlit tt nr]— TAe Soul of n People, bt 
rteldiftj; Ifall, cli VII 

Pnrate Action* and Official Action*. 

"Men will do in tht name of govern- 
ment acts tvliicJi, if iicrfornictl in 1 prjvfttc 
caniatj, ttouhl coter them ttitJi shame 
Ixforu men, and would Hnd tliem m a 
Riol or worse fbe name of gotcntmtnt 
IS a cloak for tlic worst pi**iona of 
rauahood '—The Soul of n People, In 


Ffcldmg Hall, cli \ II [These rcniirk* eirv 
sjtectiiU njiplicible to the prtimibngs of 
numcroue oJlicxr* tn the Puiijib diinn^' the 
Kte elcsturlnntx* there ] 

India Home Rule League of America 

The Vtntirt Indi i Ilome Rule I>cigtu. 
of AracTKi bt* M:nt n* the folbnting for 
IMibbi-ation — 

Within the jicruKi of tn itcir* that the Imln 
lliMiic Rule jf tiDcruit ln» iKvn fttib. 

li*hcd wc hrtre cB tcnrnrril lo i irry On cdiicn 
tionil n rk in Imcritn iliri ii^h livtiirer puWica 
eion* anl in Infiirnnlu ii Kurrnit which i«at 
ihc KTruc of the tincruiii |vopIc renb to tell 
the truth nt lit fnili/i and 1 • gunlc nil itu lent* 
ilonc Uie fiLht path iif resc'irih and study of tlm 
Iniltan ( eolikt i« The t.Uit (unnuni nt mionfor* 
rnttum thil wttKwl Wt I we bate cndeatoreil to 
eombit an ( t» refuti <>winKt>wir nmdition* 
a hi* Ijten eilrenvrW d llvuli for «» tu do our 
winrk trre effnicnily hot we h ite Vcj t on n* well 
■«we(oull |)iih5i«hiri. riy,ul irlt a monthly mn 
Virinc ^onflilnln mil Icitiifin,,' to Amen 
im nii1iriKe'> ii i< iidiii m« in Imln TJienin 
f.ieini(«thr idy me of an kiitil in tmeran nnd 
tin only nouns >> inii inturmiimii aUiui our 
sounto 

Since ihc iiioLh'linietit of tlir longue in 
Ostolwr IIIJ7 wc line i>r;.’imecil tTiirtcvn 
briimbe* md li in Kturtil nl otii looii memlxr* 
and aubiwnlKTa I uili of our I riinchc* In* lie 
sonic ass-ntcr of inforinciii m nn 1 esiuc ttinit 

The<m},b the wotlc of our oihicr* paelKuIirly 
of Hr N s itirdiker stc hist, KMiwl the Mtm 
twin of (himsimU in iiudicntt* thnniy,bnui the 
sountts We hnte ftjxtken Ufort lihor rel pou* 
and rsItKaiionrit BToujm. In n resent trip I>r 
IIiiTihker adlrr**cl RTOiip* m nil the mnte* of 
the Ml IdW Wr*t nnil the 1 iM 

Mans ncv>ypni<sr* and miLueine* hue i)i>c(icd 
iheie tolamn* to u* ami h/iM. iiniiitid ii* m 
•pmdiny: the truth nlioiit imln Ibit the work 
ws hivt done no fir is hut pftpnrntion for more 
cxienuneeducaiionil ssork wtush ssc {>rrii>ri*<. to 
enreyr on Tlie pan* nml pohlic* of Ame 
ricihveaot*oHi.hl toojis-n the eye* offlicfnopJc . 
to the (rue con liiion* in India and for the pur 
|i»m. of|icnii*nciills ejircidmff the truth nlmiit 
ourcoiintry we line opened nn office nt lifV) 
llroidttiy whire the ediliiijf and publ slimg of 
our magieine IS earned on \ hook shop In* 
lietit rsiaNnheil in conjunction w ith oiir svork 
nml this has ntiilt It (irmsible fir friend* tn pro’ 
cure bonks on tniln We *lm(l be iilenviUo fur 
fiKh book* ter any of wur coiiuirvmcn lu Tudn ' 
mnte we lute trnds rclitiou* wub nil hank 
publisher* ThrouKh tilt soucltny of the In Inn 
pre** pobbslicrs we luwc Iiccti ihlt tooinna 
re^inp room tiiul art w<ws i,» the proro.* of 
catlectuiy, book* on India for a lihrnry A# 
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and Nev. \oik such a Pitches’ Sabbath 
of jobbing, bnbing, thieving, and prostitu 
tion oflegislative powerto pnxate interest 
as the xxotld has seldom seen” (I , p 546) 
“The more educated and thoughtful citwen 
IS apt to be disgusted by the sordidness 
ofmanj state pohticians and the pettiness 
of most” (I, p 582} Bribery exists 
among about five per cent of the members 
of the Congress and fifteen to tv.ent\ per 
cent of them take considerations other 
than money {II , p 166) “There is no 
denying that the government of cities 
[muniapalitics] is one of the conspicuous 
failures of the United States The faults 
of the State governments ate rnsigmficant 
compared with the extravagance cormp 
tion, and mismanagement which have 
marked tha adroimstcattoa oC moat of the 
great cities’ (L, p 642 )— Nowhere is 
“tnunicipal eovernment so wasteful 
inefficient, and impure ’ (II ,p 650) This 
18 illustrated by the crimes of the Tammany 
Ring of New York and similar other 
organisations, in ch X.XXVIII, vol II 
^e also the chapters on ‘Rings and 
Bosses,’ ‘Corruption, ’ ‘Spoils , Part IV, II] 
Need for Self Govemnent. 

‘ it contrary to human nature that three 
hundred niUion ptopXe should acquiesce m the 

S -rpetual domiuaiioo of -v smalt bod? of 
Jreimer* from a distant land however nigh 
minded and efficient the latter may be The 
present remme cannot continue for ever, and 
British rule will have failed of rtspurpo^e in 
India if It does not draw out alt that is best 
m Indians and helps them to build op a fabric of 
sell government, which will stand unshahcn on 
its own foundations In this view i step m the 
direction of responsible govemmefit nny be 
regarded as essential ^Letter from tbcGotfra 
ment of Bibar and Onssa to the Government of 
India quoted at page 2S8 of the First Cnpatch 
of the Governirtent of Indiv on Indian 
Constitational Reforms 

The Punjab Indemnity Bdl 
IVhen some time ago Pandit Aladau 
Nlohan Malaviya told ^Ir M K Gandhi 
that an Indemnify mg Bill would be shortly 
introduced in the Impenal Legislatne 
Council for prev enting all officers concerned 
in quelling the imaginirv “rebelbon” m 
the Punjab from being brought to book 
in anv way, the Pandit was not misinfot* 


tned , for the Pioneer writes in a recent 
issue — 

“kpmlimwarv list of some of the Bills which 
ire to be submitted to the Imperial Legislitivc 
Council next month has already been published 
but it IS fir from exhaustive and is a matter of 
fact, some twenty seven meisures are likely to 
cotne up for discussion Among these is the indcm 
ni^irtg Bill which is invariably passed after 
martial I-ivv has been in operation Certain 
metubers who have already objected to the raea 
sores found necessary to suppress the rebellion in 
the Punjab will noSoubt take the opportunity 
of tetteratmg their objection when the Bill is 
brought forward and we hope ind believe that 
they will be met firmly and effectively The 
Viceroy s speech at the opening of the Council 
should be of exceptional interest seemg that 
since the last session vve have had not only grave 
disturbances in India but an attempt at invi 
siod by the Amir of Afghanistan The insensate 
op|>ositioa to the Rowlatt Art has a direct 
Vbtvt A'ho tiwAt, wvA tVns 

should oot be forgotten tfthe policy of Govern 
meflt » challenged or tbe action of a great 

C ' he servant is impugned We hive already 
too many mean attacks on bir Michael 
O Dwyer and any attempt to carry on this 
cootemptible campaign m the Cousefl Chamber 
at Simla should be sternly deprecated ” 

Of course, all that has been done in the 
Punjab jD recent months is so "ooble” that 
It IS undoubtedly ‘mean” to do anything 
which IS opposite to the worship of 
0 pvvyensm Tbe campaign earned on 
Against O’Dwvensm and its patrons and 
followers is also unquesbonabty contemp* 
tibJe else whjr all the attempted and 
proposed plans official and non official to 
frustrate it ' ^STioev er else may act in a 
mean, contemptible or cowardly manner, 
a bureaucrat never does so, even when hi3 
fellows try to obviate the necessity of 
his having to face the music 

The much talked of enquiry into Punjab 
affitirs has still to be held In the mean* 
time comes the Indemnity Bill to place all 
Punjab offiaals beyond the reach of any 
poesible conclusions or recommendations 
of the proposed Committee of Enquiry 
Even if the Pnvy Council appeal judgments 
and the Committee of Enquiry’s Report 
disclose acts of injustice and barbarities, no 
one must be punished or censured ' This is 
quite logical If even the hair of nobody’s 
head m Punjab officialdom is to be 
toovhed, why tike the trouble and incur 
the expense to conduct nn enquiry "* 
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Martial Law in Jamaica 

Our readers should be able to guess ^ hat 
we expect as the result of the Patyab en 
c\uir> Of course, we should he \ery glad 

if our anticipations should proae fake 
But in order to enable the puUic to be 
dulv optimistic or duly pessimistic we 
mav be allowed to draw attention to the 
result of the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings which is well known and to 
tell bnetl\ the storj of Martial Law lo 
Jamaica which is not «o well knomi This 
store we shall tell in the words of Mr 
Herbert Paul author of A Histoiy of 
Modem England ' in fii-e lolumes (Mac 
millan) Our own comments will be bnef 
and in some cnsesinterposed w ithin sijuare 
brackets m the course of the nanratiie 
The italics also are ours Our readers it is 
to behojied willnot mind the length of the 
extracts, in new of their importance 
They tire made from the third lolume of 
Mr Herbert Paul 8 histon 

Lord Palmerston had oafi ju»t been buried 
when adematchartiredat the Colonial Office 
from Mr E^rrt the Goiernor of Jamaica, winch 
recjuircil the immediate attention of the Queeo s 
Ministers Governor Eire writiog on the 20th 
ofOttobef 1805 to Mr Secretary Cardnell 
described a most sectout and alarnnng wsorrec 
tionofthe negro population Although the 
negroes of Jamaica bj far the largest part of 
the inhabitants had been legallv free for more 
than thirty years they distrusted their planter 
■nagstrates and resented their own exclusion 
from the soil The Gonrnors l^nffaage Aon 
eter ms exflgjjerated aad tnistetdiag [So 
was Sit Mieh-iel O Drivers ] There was no 
g aerit insurreeiion ta jamaca though there 
Hts a efingrrous local ooCbreak at Voraal 
Bar On th* Tth of October the mapstmtes 
then and there silting to trv an ajjranan ease 
ordered into custodv a nan namrf GeogUegan 
for interrupting the bus ne«$ of the Court 
G oghegan w as protected bv the brstanders 
anl the poWe w ere pmble to arre<t him This 
v.tts on a S-iturJav Oa the follow mg Monda\ 
« arrant* wem«<u«l to apprehend Paul Pogfc 

Jin influential negro and otn*rs of 1 note for 
riot nni interference with justice Th* polHc 
who attempted to execute the warrants were 
overpowered b\ a mob of armed negroes and 
some of them were severelv beaten This was 
the signal for a general n«ing rbroogbout the 
district of ‘'t Thomas-m the-East where 
MorintPavis «itmteif Paul Dogle «ent out 
an inflammaton proclamation and on Wedneo- 
dav the Hth of October the vohinUers, 
after the Riot let had been read [ Was the 


Riot Act read an\ where m India during the 
recent disturbances before the crowds were fired 
upon or bombed ’ ] fired on a crowd of blacks 
who were marching on the Court House The 
blacks however were not dismayed bv this 
timely display of vigour They routed the 
volunteers burned the Court House and 
mnfdered about twenty white men There can 
be no doubt that these acts of violence were 
premeditated and part of a scheme for getting 
possession of land at Stonj Gut near the Baj 
wrhich the negroes alleged to be theirs by right 
The rising had of course to be put down 
whether the grievances were well founded or 
not and in the worV. of suppression the Goa ernor 
acted w ith creditable promptitude General 
O Connor who commanded the Bntish troops 
m the island sent a hundred soldiers to 
Morant Ba\ and a manofwar was also 
despatched trom Port Royal Bv these and 
other measures the rebellion was confined to 
the ba> and preiented from spreading through 
out the island On the moming of the 13th 
martial law was proclaimed br the Goremor 
after conscifting the Chief /ottice (Was any 
Chief Justice consulted in India before the pro 
clamation of martial law here ’J at a Council of 
War under aiithonty 0 / a local statute Before 
Suudav the loth of October the Ti«ing had 
been entireh riuellid and then the xrort of 
lengeance began [^0 British officers are not 
incapable of the work of vengeance ' ] Up» 
wards of four hundred persons were pat to 
death bv martial law and about sa hundred 
mclading ttomtn were flogged At a place 
called Bath men were flogged bv a homble 
■nstfumeot of torture composed of wires twisted 
round cords No fewer than one thousand 
houses were burned The infliction of these 
punishments w as continued Jong after resistance 
to authority had ceased On the 30th of October 
the Coiemor stated that the wicked rebellion 
lately existing not throoghout tUe island of 
Jamaica but in certain parts of the county 
ofSoirev had been «ubdned while in his des- 
patch to the Secretary of State he said that his 
first wight of qu«t and rest was the night of 
the IStb The Courts-Martial went on sitting 
for weeks after peace had been restored and 
much ludignatiou was excited at home br the 
discovery that wonieti had been flogged 

But the case which attracted most public 
infere«t luis the creeotran of George lli/liara 
Gordon on a charge of high treason Gordon 
was a coloured man bv religious profession a 
Baptist a landed proprietor though in tm 
barra«sedcircBm«tances and a Mem^r of the 
House of Ass*mbiT He was disaffected to the 
Govemment disliked the Governor and cncour 
^edthe negroes in their agrarian demands 
Hts raaitv w a* more obvious than his capacity 
and he flattered hirn«elf that while u*ing lacendi 
arvlauguacehecouldkcepwithia the limits of 
tbelaw He forgot that martial Ian has no 
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limits or onl} ‘inch ns mihtir^ men chose to set 
upontluir own power There %\ns no e\nletice 
that Tordon lud been directly concerned m anr 
munhr or in anv rising Governor Eyre ordered 
him to be prosecuted, because in his opinion lie 
hid been gmlty of misrepresentation and sedi 
iio-i‘- language Misrepresentation and seditious 
ajj, iige are not capital offences Gordon 
hovNever was tahen from Kingston, where 
rairbal hvv did not prevail, to Morant Bij, 
u here it did, and put on his trial before three 
ofScers Lieutenant Brand, who presided, was 
a man ouite unfit to sit in judgment upon his 
lellovv ■’reatures On Saturday the 21st Octo- 
be after SIX hours mquirj Gordon vv as senten 
ced *o death and on the follow ing Monday he 
\\ as hanged Although Goi ernor £j re approi ed 
tiis execution history must pronounce it to 
ha e been murder ivithout eien the forms of 
la n 

The Government would indeed have been 
wanting in regard for the rights of His Majesty’s 
coloured subjects to saj nothing of public 
opinion at home if the> had allowed such a 
categorj of horrors to pass unnoticed Nearlv 
four hinulrcd and fiftj persons had been shot 
or ' nged, six hundred had been flogged, 
ala thousand hou«es had been burnt, m a rebel 
hon, if It deseri es so grandiose a name of which 
Governor Evre said that “not a single casualty 
has befallen anj soldier or sailor ” [In the 
Punjab rebellion ” too, not a single casualtj 
had befallen any soldier or policeman ] Mr 
Cardwell the coolest and most sagacious of 
Colonial Secretaries, while giving the Governor 
full credit for h« •promptitude in measures of 
suppression, as well as for the high character he 
had hitherto bone in respect of justice and 
humanity, reserved after the receipt of Mr 
Ejre's first despatch bis opinion on what 
occurred when the rising was over, and .os soon 
as the whole truth bad become known at the 
' Coloaial Office a Roial Commission ms 
seat to make inquiries on the spot Thus the 
condemnation of a public servant without a 
hearing was avoided, and proof was at the 
samdime given [almost entirclj in theorj] that 
black men equallj with white, enjoved the 
protection of the law The authontj of 
Governor Ejre was superseded, and complete 
executive autboritj throughout the island was 
vested in Sir Henry Storks the Cabinet of 
Lord Russell wcre-comnletclj vindicated bv the 
Report of the Commissioners This able and 
impartial document, written in a spirit of 
studious fairness and moderation, acknowledged 
the servnees of the Gov cmor and his tnilitarv col 
leagues in preventing the spread of the seditions 
movement The Commissioners found that there 
vv as nothing hkc a general conspiracj through 
out the island but that there was abundant 
evidence of a premeditated rising at St Thomas 
il .\' .1 * “t* . . proclamation of martial 

aw lUej held to be in the circumstances justifl 


able, and in accordance with the terms of the 
local statute In the great majority of cases 
the Courts Martial were pronounced to have 
acted justly and upon sufficient evidence But 
some grievous abuses came to light, and showed, 
m the opinion of the Commissioners, that the 
evils of martial law were extremely grave 
Thus at Port Antonio two men were executed 
because each said that the other had confessed 
to a murder, though there w as no corrobora 
tion in either instance of the alleged confession 
The affidavits of persons who might have been 
produced in Court were accepted as evidence 
Five persons were convicted on the simple 
testimony of a man who had himself been 
sentenced to death asaspj The Court which 
tried Gordon consisted of tvv o nav al lieutenants, 
and an ensign in the Viest India Regiment 
“The evidence, oral and documentary,” appeared 
to the Commissioners “wholly insufficient to 
establish the charge upon which the prisoner 
took his trial,’ namelj , high treason Governor 
Ejre, however, concurred in the justice of the 
capital sentence, and the necessity for carrying 
it out The Commissioners held that martial 
law had been enforced too long, that proper 
instructions had not been given to the officers 
administering it, and that man> suffered from it 
who had nothing to do with the disturbances 
They visited with just reprobation the flogging 
of women Finally, thej found that the 
punishment of death w ns unnecessanlv frequent , 
that the floggings w ere reckless, and at Bath 
positively barbarous , and that the burning 
of a thousand houses was wanton and cruel 
The Report of course necessitated the recall 
of Governor Eyre It also involved the jnst 
censure of some naval and military officers 
“We cannot conclude our inquiry,” the Com 
missioners wrote, “without expressing regret 
at the tone of levity which IS to be found in the 
letters nod language of some of the officers 
while engaged in senous and responsible duties ” 
These words are certainly not too severe for 
men like Lieutenant Adcock and Captain Ford 
Adcock wrote to Colonel Nelson, ‘on return 
mg to golden Grove m the evening, sixtv seven 
pnsoners had been sent m b> the maroons I 
disposed of as manv as possible, but was too 
tir^ to continue after dark ' Ford vvTote, 
“We made a raid with thirty men, flogging nine 
men and burning their negro-houses W’e held a 
court martial on the prisoners, who amounted to 
about fifty or sixtj Several were flogged 
without court martini, from ^^*implc examinn 
tion This is a picture of martial law The 
soldiers enjoy it — the inhabitants here dread it 
If thej run on their approach thej are shot for 
running aw aj’ Such is the temper fostered bj 
arbitrirv power in young and inexperienced 
minds One of Governor Ej re's agents. Colonel 
Hobbs, was so much nflected by the criticisms 
of the Commissioners in their Report, genf/e as 
tfcei were, that he coTwmiUed suicide by throw- 
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in liengal but in the other pro\ inccs of the 
Indian Empire as « ell For the present, 
w e « ill make a fe« general obsenntiuns 

The Report is ^^TItten in an mtcrestuig 
manner and makes instructue reading 
The tone is, gener.ill) speaking, gentleman 
Ij, though we ha\e m the course of a 
cursor) examination of \olume V found a 
passage w hich reads almost like a sneer 

The problem of education in ourcountn 
should l>e dealt with ns a whole , clement 
ar) education should by gradoatctl and 
CO ordmated stages le.nd naturalh to the 
unneraity stage The Commissioners were 
able to the fact that the eilncational 
problem should be treated as a whole 
for the) w rite — 

"AUViouph onr rcferMitc >nil» ii«i primml) to 
consider the needs of the nitecn of l.m\crsit\ 
training we have found it impossible to eoneider 
this problem withont at the tame time taking 
into account the needs of secondarv education 
and tspeciaby of that higher branch of it —the 
intermediate etage— which is at present earned 
on b) tJnncrsit} institutions And this 
inevitable enlargement of our purview bnogs 
us up against a problem of great difhculi) 
the proWem of the relative emphasis that ought 
to be laid upon and the relative scak of e* 
penditure which Government and the people 
ought to be UTgeti to undertake in regard to 
these two brances of the educational sv stem 
nor ts tt possible to ignore the fact that the 
development of the svstem of pnmar) education 
will ncee«sarily involve an immense and an 
increasing expenditure ^^e should fad m our 
duty if in MUmg forward claiHis on lifhaW of 
university education, vve did not also hold m 
\ lew the not less important claims of the other 
educational grades upon the resources avadabk 
for educational purposes " 

But though the Commissioners did not 
m their investigations and deliberations 
forget the existence of pnmarv education, 
there does not appear to be in their report 
recommendations relating to the reform, 
teconsttwetvan and exbettsiorv of tUat grade 
of education like those regarding secondary 
and higher secondary education There >s 
also, con'i«ivientIy, no suggestion, pro 
posal, or recommendation to show what, 
vn the opinion of the Cotncni«i>ion, ought 
to be done to co-ordinate pntriarv with 
higher grades of education As matters 
stand at present, boys and girls in High 
Schools have often to leam again in English 


what thev had already learnt in their 
temacular schools through a vernacular 
medium This is an avoidable and not 
irremcrlnblc waste of monev, time and 
energv 

The Committion’s Educational Proposals 
It mat be said in general terms that 
the purely educational recommendations 
of the Commission relating to cduca 
tion in tilt arts and ftheoretical) sciences, 
il given efitet to would undoubtedly 
improve mstruttion in colleges and se- 
condary schools But It IS also unques- 
tionable that education w ould in that case 
iKcomc far more expensire tlian it is at 
present Who is to meet this mcreased 
cost ’ W ithout, for the present, entering into 
dciaiN, vve agree wnth the Commissioners 
ui holding that Uovemment will have to 
pav a larger proportion of a substantially 
larger tspenditure, if the evils we have 
described arc to be amended and the re- 
forms vve have advocated are to be earned 
through’ Now, even in independent and 
free countries like England State control 
of universities is tonsidered detnmental to 
the cause of the progress of knowledge and 
education It impairs freedom of teaching 
and freedom of learning It must also go 
against the maintenance and grow th of eiv ic 
virtues — partieularh madcpcndentcountry 
like India How ever, leaving aside these vital 
considerations, we niav admit that m those 
branches of knowledge which Government 
may not object to foster, m those theories 
of political science and economics which 
Government mav choose to inculcate and 
in that hind of history wJiich Government 
may lie interested in teaching, instruction 
would be better in the reorganised and 
reconstructed secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities than inexistinginstitutions 
q£ those grades The pUysveal Uea\tU of t\ve 
students may also improve But ifthlngs 
arc done for them by an alien bureaucracy, 
but not by their own country men, it would 
notliegood fortheirmanhood and the raan- 
Itood awl self respect of the country State 
control and State subsidisation of educa- 
tion does the least injury when the jieopk 
arc sclt governing Therefore, if Govero- 
meiit, that vs to say, the tax payers, must 
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paj the greatest share of the expenses of 
the education of all students, let us lesoKe 
to be self ruling so that we mav not be 
cc»rpell-*d to give up an\ part of the little 
1 1 ert\ we have in exchange for Government 
eJui. itional grants 

Vi e ha\ e made remarks on State control, 
because though the Commissioners have 
expressed the view that there are manv 
drawbicks to the system of direct and 
detailed btate control ” thev have vet held 
1 at the State ought to remam ultimatelv 
itsponsiblle for the inspection and super 
ion of higher education’ (p 13+, vol 
1 ' and Indians know what this inspection 
! d «.upervision by the foreign bureaucraev 
m a dependent countn w ould mean and 
implv 

“Government Sitting Upon Inexhaustible 
Treasure chest ” 

fhougli the Comtnissionerssav , It is no 
1 - art of our duty to suggest how the monev 
IS to be found, the) leave us in no doubt 
ae to the means thev would like to be 
adopted Ihev clearl) suggest and ad 
\ ocate fresh taxation w hen the) w nte , 

On all hands during our travels m Bengal 
we have heard the demand that Government 
should give more for education Often enough 
those who make this legitimate claim seem to 
figure Goveniment os sitting upon a huge and 
inexhaustible trcasures:hest from which it dis- 
penses niggardly bonntv and they seem to imn 
gme that It is greater gencrositv on the part of 
Government winch is required But if Bengal 
IS to have a better system of education Bengal 
must pav for it and what Government hns to 
show lb not gencrositv but courage m kv>ing 
the necessarj taxation a courage not to be cx 
pecUd until it is plain that tlio«c who will have 
to pa^ the taxes are rcadv to do so hither in 
the form of fees or m the form of gifts or in the 
formoftaxeo Bengal imist pav more if it wishes 
to escape from the v icions circle of its present 
and to gwe to its >outh a training 
vvlnch will fit them more ndcquatclv to nln\ 
their part in tl c vv orll 


sanitation, education, industrial (includui,^ 
agricultural) dev clopment, technological 
training &c We iiev er ask Gov ernment 
to show greater ‘gencrositv ' Our de 
mand is that Government should be 
just and nghteous Government mav 
not be sitting upon a huge and inev 
banstible treasure chest , but vv henev er 
anj expenditure, how ev er large, is required 
for the inilitar) needs, not of India but of 
the Bntish Empire, whenever the clamour 
of the Bntish exploiters of India has to be 
silenced b) ver) costlv programmes of 
railwav construction, whenever the Im 
penal Services have to be propitiated bv 
exchange compensation and other allow 
ances and increased rates of paj , whenever 
new capitals have, for political reasons 
unconnected vv ith the w elfare of the people 
of India to be built, whenever for political 
reasons prov mces hav e to be partitioned, 
repartitioned or regrouped, and districts 
have also similarl) to be partitioned, and 
vv henev er police and C I D expenditure 
has to be increased Government spend 
monev on so lavish a scale that the) do 
real!) seem to be sitting on an inexhaust 
ible treasure*chest It is onl) when the 
people think that for their welfare moie 
monev should be spent on education sani* 
tation &.C — it is onl) then that Govern* 
nient suddenU become aware that the 
resources of the public treasuty are limited 
Let us take the case of the phenomenal 
growth of mihtnr) expenditure Me will 
first give the figures for some vears when 
no one even imagined that there would be 
a great European w ar 

Mihtars expenditure 
\ears» in crores of rupees 

1884-85 16 90 

1887 88 20 41 

1890 91 20 09 

1894-95 24 09 


Me emplnticalK deiu tint with 
fresh taxation it would be “impossible 
auequntelv finance education Neithei 
th^uil nor in the inihtnrv dcnartroc 
or Gov ernment IS there the least alter 
mailc at ccononu or retrenchment 
^mhliin. Ins Uan gcmg up b\ Ic ins ; 

iHumds exempting in MKh vitnl mntUr 


1902 0 t 25 91 

1903 04 (revised) 20 78 

1904-05 (budget) 28 00 

Thenbove figures show that witliina 
decade, dunng which India was intemallv 
quiet niul itienecand had not to fight 
tn\ «ggre*-sor niilitnrv expenditure had 
tienriv dotibhd it<=elf the inertiised eostof 
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theann\ Ijcjng about 12cfpres of rupees 
Wn have not similar crores been ever 
a% ailable for a righteous and courageous 
educational policv ’ Let us taLe another 
let of figures 

Lears Mdjtirj charges in crores 

of rupees approvimatelj 


1915*16 33 39 

1916 17 37 18 

1917 18 13 56 

1918 19 (budget) • 13 50 

1918 19 (revised) 65 88 

1919 20 (budget) 61 79 


From 18ai-8o to 1918 19, a |)enod of 
34 vears, the militarj charges had quidru 
pleii, the increase being 49 crores of 
rupees The income, neither of the peop/e 
of India nor of the Government of India 
has even approximatelv quadrupled during 
the same period MIy is it nei-er even »ma 
g’lnerfthat it is possible to spend a few 
extra crores for making India literate nnd 
giving her a most unproved and up to date 
form of educational organisation ’ 

t\e will now given few figures relating 
tornilwn} expenditure In the budget for 
1910 20 more than 36 crores of rojKes 
have been provided for eapitnl esjwndi 
ture on new construction and renew 
als from revenue In his budget siieech in 
1907 the late Mr G K Gokhale said 
‘ Still 13t4 crores is a v et^ Hrge amount to 
spend in an^ onejearon railways and ^et 
the Hon’ble Member has thought it neces 
sTO to be apologetic in making the an 
nouncement ’ ’ In the same speech he also 
said ‘ the total of these surpluses during 
these nine jears stands at the Viigh figure of 
37 crores of rupees, or about 25 millions 
sterling and nearlv the whole of this 
amount has been spent as capital on rad 
wajs" Nealr^ the same amount is going 
to be spent in the one v car 1919 20, not in 
mus years, against which.' Mr Gokhale 
raised his v oice in vain ' 

Great increases in the expenditure of 
V anous civil departments— increases out of 
all proportion to increased incomes— can 
be shown But facts, figures anti orgu 
meats are of no .u ail As the jieoplc have 
not the power to control expenditure 
whatever expenditure the alien Initeau 


CTats iiicor 15 pronounced indisjKnsabk, 
and whatever expenditure the {icoplc a«k 
to be incurred is considered option-v! ' And 
in addition the people arc treated to the 
sneer that thev consider the Government 
treasure-eliest inexhaustible, a sneer 
against which the two Indian members 
of the Calcutta Universitv Commission 
have not protested ' 

The fact is with the present income of 
our Government, education could be ade 
quittU financed it the people had the 
power of the jnirse and li thev could 
consequenttv jirevcnt the pre«ent squander 
mg of public mone^ But the people hav e 
not that power And non that India is 
going to be giv en the boon' of responsible 
government,’ the great spending depart 
meats of the armv and the railwavs 
ami the Impernl beniccs &.e are going 
to be placed hevond the control of the 
peoples representives Moreover if in the 
Provinces there be divided purses ns the 
Governor would first take all themonep 
he required for his reserved subjects, ft 
would not lie of verv great advantage to 
the people even if education of all grades 
were made a tninsferred subject under the 
charge of the Indian minister For the 
litter would not have enough monev to 
spend for the odeiju'vte improvement and 
expansion of education Fresh taxation, 
however unrighteous and impolitic, would 
thus be inevitable For secondarv , higher 
secondary and University education, by 
which only a small fraction of the people 
would directly benefit it would not be nght 
to tax the mass of the people anew A 
special education super tax vv ould be the 
most appTopri'vte form of taxation 

TechnoIoKieal Education 

Liberal education, culture, &.c , are very 
fine things no doubt But the bread 
problem is far more vital and fundamental 
The Commissioners hav e not laid practical 
stress on this problem, in asmiichas they 
have not made any insistent and adequ^te 
teconwnendations relvting to agricultunl 
and technological education like those 
relating to general education Education 
MX the acts and (theoretical) sciences, 
however excellent tnanufactiirc only con 
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1022 Are \ou not "in "ire that both m 
A'senm and knrmon the Go-\ eminent establish 
ed ti. plantations for the express purpose of 
tr\ I g exper ments for the sal e of the settlers 
and \ith the a\oned object of handing o\er 
tics plantations to the settlers as soon as the 
xpcriient had been shottn to be saccessftil 
a I aa «oon as settlers could be found x\illtng 
tot ke them’— That IS uhat I refer to that 
in 111 . fir«t mooting of the cultivation of tea the 
Got eminent tool the initiatne and encouraged 
it and tteiit to some expense m taking the 
Tiece'^ art steps towards it 

bat ernment also ter^ generously offered 
t ) assist the iron manufacturers of Eng 
land if some of them tt ere to come to settle 
11 India Thus the same witness was 
aal ed 

1027 Are 5 ou att are that the Gotemment 
hate recently sent out a gentleman conversant 
tt ith the iron manufactuTe and \t itb him several 
assistants to the protince of Kumaon to intro 
duce the iron manufacture there ’—I hate read of 
it bi tte offered to do eterytlung at our ottn 
e\p« i«e 

192S And the Gotemment hate stated 
that as soon as the experiment is shottn 
to be successful they are \t ilhng to band over 
the works to any Englishman that will under 
take them ’—\e8 that may be 

Ex en at present Goa ernraent are doing 
much m the w ay of experimenting to help 
the European indigo planters and sugar 
planteis and the experiments are carried 
on with Indian monex 

There is no reason except the unnghteous 
selfishness of those Britishers xxho haxe 
official industrial or commercial connection 
with India xvhy ex ery thing that the 
government of Japan did and are still doing 
for the Japanese cannot be done for Indians 
h\ the goxernment of India 

The Calcutta Unixersity Commissioners 
want “a responsible assurance that the 
necessary proxision of teaching and equip 
ment is forthcoming Why could they 
not recommend that Goxernment should at 
least come forw ard x\ ith a big capital and 
recurring grant on the condition that the 
public should contnbute a similar amount 7 
Not *10 speak of x\ hat the state has done 
in Japan m the past, let us mention one 
tTChnological institute recently founded in 
that countrx * To encourage technologi 
cal mxcstigntions Ixianng on xanous 
'irnnches ot indnstry the Ihet adopted m 


191*5 the representation of prominent busi 

ness men and scientists in Tokxo to create 

a free laboratorx modeUed on the Whllielm 
Institute or the Carnegie Institute The 
Institute shall be established xxath a fund 
of 8 000,000 yens[equaltoRs 1,20,00 000] 
of which 1 tmUion to come from the House 
hold, 2 from Goxernment and 5 from public 
donation and that required buildings be 
partially completed in 1917 and the whole 
by Oct 1918 ’ {Japan Year Book, 1918 ) 

As the Commission as a body has made 
no definite and practical recommendations 
for training in technology, there is, xxe 
think, much to be said m favour of the 
suggestion made by Drs J W Gregory 
and Zia ud dm Ahmad in their joint note 
that the Unixersity College of Science 
might be appropriately dex eloped as 
college of applied science, since the txxo 
munificent endoxx ments of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Rash Behary Ghose xxhich 
led to its establishment xx ere both intended 
especially to promote work in applied 
science 

The Bogey of Excessive Manufacture 
of Technological Graduates. 

The Commissioners express a fear tliat 
‘ unfortunate results may folloxx, and the 
xxholeynoxement toxxards practical careers 
suffer a checl , if men are turned out m 
large numbers xxith an equipmenet of a 
kind for w hich there is x ery little demand 
There is a real danger in the idea that, if 
an examination IS proxided and a clegr<^ 
course defined, all that is necessarv is 
done ’ There is a real danger in that 
idea no doubt , but the educated public of 
India haxe no such mistaken idea We 
XX ant Goxernment to provide technological 
training and also to do all that n itwnnl 
governments m free countries haxe done 
and are doing for the development and 
encouragement of industnes If that 
were done there would never be an 
excess of trained technological experts 
m the country At present, tlierc has been 
some industrial aw akening in the countrx 
It IS not great or sufficient, but Indians 
are more alive to the needs of the situation 
than their government If Government 
xxereequalh alu e so far as tlie interests of 
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the children of the 'lod nre concerned so 
manv mdustnes ^onld be started Uj 
lotban capitalists that thedifficnltj would 
be not to find employment for tecbnologi 
cal experts but to find a sufficient number 
of them for the work to be done But 
supposing there w as a real fear of over 
production of experts the Comimssioners 
could easily ha\ e suggested as thea haae 
done in the case of agriculture that the 
greatest care should be taken («) not to 
admit more than a reasonable number of 
Students and (6) to proiide for them a 
scheme of training which would fit them 
for other cognate occupations chould a 
pureU [ technological ] calling not lie 
available 

Number of Highly Trained Scientific 
Experts Required 

The following sentences penned bv the 
Comimssioners are likeh to coniei a 
wrong impression — 

Degree courses la tectwKal and profess nnal 
subjects other than those for the establsbed 
ro&ss ons of medic ne and law are requ red 
T R comparstieelj restr ct«d number of persons 
even in nighty industrial sed co ntnes The 
hehl} trained scientific etperts whom the 
ladtistr es of a counto absorb— and t u 

only with the tram ng of such that a unnersilj 
should be concerned— nu»t always be relativelr 
few in nuofbers 

That highh trained scientific experts 
whom the industries of a country can 
absorb are smaller in number than the 
other men engaged m industrial pursuits 
j8 strictly and hteralU true But the 
whole paragraph from which we haie 
quoted aboaeis calculated to produce the 
impression that the unnersiti trained « 
perts are a handful in such manufacturing 
countries as German' England &.c That 
IS not true There are numbers of t\orLs 
each employing hundreds of universitv 
trained experts Four faIg^^ orksinGermanj' 
employ some 1 200 such experts In Eog 
land British Dyes Limited emploa oaet 120 
such expert® and Le\mstein Limited some 
160 such experts In India large numbers 
of such Indian experts w onld be required 
to man the new ^Norks which arc bonod 
to come into existence at no distant date 
and mani such should lie required also to 
43-13 
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replace foreign experts when the penocls of 
contract of the latter expire Considering 
ttat it would take aears to tram even 
the first dozen of sucii Indian experts it 
appears tons superfluous and rather alarm 
istic to talk of the dangers of turning 
out too many technological gr^ti^ii^tes 
when the Commissioners have not urgent 
ly recommended the establishment ^bv 
Government of any institution to train 
even one such expert 

What should be done 
If Government can find monei both for 
the reconstruction and improienient of 
secondary and university education and 
for the promotion of the highest technolo 
gical education let them do so But if as 
appears from the Report nothing is to be 
done for the highest tecbnoloeical training 
unless and until pm ate benefactors make 
It possiWe[we do hope they would not be 
wanting) it would not be proper to spend 
large sums for general high education 
We are not opposed to the improvement 
of the latter But all the improvement 
which the keepers of the public puree of 
the countra can afford to pw for without 
fresh taxation can be effected by the 
education depar?inent and the unuersitv 
stneth enforcing their existing rules and 
regulations Should it be decided to levy 
an education tax m the interests of high 
education (we do not admit that it is ab 
solutely necessary) the proceeds of the tax 
should be devoted to the furtherance of 
the highest technological training As the 
capital outlav required for the buildings 
and equipment required for such education 
must be heavy a special loan may be 
raised for the purpo«e the interest being 
paid from the education tax which should 
take the form of a super tn It is neces 
sarv to repeat what we have said before 
that it IS quite possible to pay for all sorts 
of general and vocational education from 
st-\te revenues without fresh taxation if 
the people possess full control over ex 
penditure we speak of taxation only as in 
the present circumstances of foreign domi 
nation the largest portion of our revenues 
IS spent for imperialistic purposes for the 
benefit of foreign exploiters and for the 
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ad^ari.a£fe ind comfort of the imperial 
servi « — •?!! such espenditure being be 
JO lour control 

Fate of Private Colleges 

I he Commissioners have propo'^ed to 
1 ate the intei mediate classes from the 
ciistmg first grade colleges, and constitute 
c^m into separate intermediate colleges 
Pm ate colleges cannot possibh continue 
to p 1 their \tav with the fee receipts from 
c h tl eir B A and B Sc classes Ihere 
" oiih three -Wcijs in which thea can 
c tain a sufficient income (1) pmate 
b lelactions (2) increased tuition fees, 
fiid (3) Goaernment grants There is 
not much prospect of anj considerable 
or appreciable prit ate benefactions 
If the tuition fees of students are to be 
raised to dente a sufficient income from 
them the) would hate to be raised to 
fit cast double their present amounts 
iiiis would be a great hardship to the 
students and their guardians for the 
Commissioners themseUes saj ' it must 
be lecogmsed that the Bengali student is 
usually ooor , that he seldom lias money 
even to bu) a fet\ books and that any 
substantial increase of fees would m most 
cases tell hardly upon him’ (Yol V, p 
206) , ' Higher education in Bengal is 
being bought at the price of self denial 
man) cases of actual hunger ’ 
(Yol IV, p ■!•) And whether the hardship 
be great or small, most probably if the 
fees were doubled, the number of students 
would decrease, so it might not be 
^ possible to obtain an adequate income 
from the fees paid by a diminished 
number of students E\en if it were 
possible to have n. sufficient income from a 
smaller number of students than now 
.paaing fce« at double the pre«ent rates we 
would not nd\ocate the change, because 
'we cannot under anv circumstances 
^«iuppott the exclusion of poor students 
c\cnofaM.rage merit from the benefits of 
ugh education The sum total of national 
nnd wealth 

Ucjwnds on the largest possible numW of 

Morem" ^ Pop«lation receiving education 

-mrcdin students 1, axe 

proxedm life their supenontx to senior 


wranglers and others of that illv A 
sxstem of scholarships, howexer liberal, 
can ne\ er be a substitute for a scale of 
moderate fees in the matter of proxiding 
facilities for study to the generality of 
students Moreox er, it is not possible for 
struggling pnx ate colleges to grant a suffi 
cient number of scholarships That scholar 
ships can never be a substitute for moder 
ate fees or free education for all, is also the 
opinion of the Royal Commission on 
Unnersitx Education in London, whose 
Report (1913) observes — 

even if it may be assumed that the~e are 
or u ill be sufficient scholarships to provide for 
all thecleier bojs and girls xiho need them we 
do not tliuik that a university education should 
be denied to the less clex er children from these 
homes provided their parents are prepared to 
continue their education and pro\ ided the 
student can qualify for admission to the Untver 
sit\ t\e agree with Mr Sidney Webb in the 
opinion that ' no promise Of free places or seho 
larships can get over the difficulty presented bv 
such prohibitive fees ’ 

Whenex er people talk of enablingcapable 
poor students to continue their studies by 
granting them scholarships in sufficient 
numbers, they assume that examiners and 
teachers have a clearly defined standard bx 
which capacity can be guaged and that 
they are infallible judges of capacity , but 
this assumption is false Many dull 
or axerage boys haxe done remarkably 
well in lifeexen in the domains of science 
and letters 

The last resource left for the existing 
pnvate colleges to surxixe would be 
Goxemment grants ^\e do not know 
whether Gox eminent xxould be prepared 
to pay handsome subsidies to them 
Should Gox ernment be prepared, it must 
be at the cost of the already xxofully dimi 
nislied freedom of the pnx ate colleges We 
cannot contemplate xxith eqiianimitx the 
total loss of independence of all pnx ate 
colleges, exen under the sort of "responsible 
government xxe are going to haxe It 
xxould be somexx hat like selling our birth 
right for a mess of pottage What Pnn 
cipal Griffiths said m the course of his 
address at the Education Section of the 
British Association meetings in 1914 in 
relation to the freedom of British Unixcr 
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sttjes applies with double force in the case 
of pn\ ate colleges m a dependent countci 

The freedom of the Uniiersities is one of the 
highest education'll assets of this touotry 
[ Great Bntam ] and it « to tl t advantage of 
the community as a vi hole that each Unuers tv 
should be left unlettered to develop its energies 
promote research and advance learning in the 
manner best su ted to its environment It is 
conceivable that jt m ght be better fornniver 
sities to stn ggle on in comparafire poverty 
rather than yield to tl e temptat on of affluence 
coupled with state control 

The Commissioners estimate that for 
the foundation and upkeep of each inter 
mediate College of their approved pattern 
a capital of 20 lakhs would be needed and 
thev w ant some 40 such colleges Tl e\ 
appeal to our rich men that they should 
singly or by a combination of two or three 
endow such a college We have not got a 
sufficient number of such rich men to pro 
vide so many colleges Our opinion is 
that those who have monev to spate for 
educational purposes should pool their 
resources for the promotion of technologi 
cal education and Oovernment should also 
reserve big education grants for snehedu 
cation I^r general education may be 
somehow financed as it has tieen hitherto 
but technological education cannot be pro 
moted without big donations and grants 
from private persons and Government 

Are the College Fees Charged m 
Bengal Small 

The Commissioners have expressed the 
opinion that the fees charged in Bengal 
are small Coming to details they sav 
At the most expensive of the colleges— 
Presidency College — they arc only 12 rupees 
per mensem or about £10 per annum the 
normal fee is 5 rupees per mensem or £ -t 
per annum Smallness and bigness 

are relative terms The Coiumissioners 
Ignore the fact of the veiy low income of 
the vast majority of tie people of India 
and even of themajonty of the bhadralok 
class seeking high education The averngc 
income of an Indian is £ 2 per 'innum And 
Sir James Aleston the Government of India 
rmatice Member said tn his last Budget 
speech 

There can be ro tiuesiion that the Ss 1 COO 
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minunum is nor [Itairs ours] a serious i ard 
ship an I we have dec ded to raise the taxable 
limit ofineome to Rs 2 000 Ue estimate tl at 
we shall thereby lose “5 lakhs or £o00 000 but 
we shall releve no fewer than 23" 000 petty 
a8«cssees out of the total number (OSl 000) 
of people who pay the tax now 

Thissliovvs that the great majority of 
income tax payers had incomes below Rs 
2 000 Those vv ho formerlv were and now 
are exempt form a still larger majority It 
IS they w hose vv ards for the most part seek 
high education Agricultural incomes lieing 
exempt from meome tax the ramindais or 
land holdersdonotpay that tax —and they 
are also as a class not know n to be v otanes 
of high education though there are some 
graduates among them So in order to 
judge whether college fees in Bengal are 
small or not vv e bav e to beep in v lew the 
average income of Indians and the average 
income of the middle class bhadralok 
families A comparison of incomes and 
college fees m England with those in India 
will show that fees beie are not small but 
large 

The Final Report of the Roy al Cominis 
sioa on University Education m London 
known as the Haldane Commission 
informs us that m London the fees for a 
full three years course for a first degree 
vary from 120 guineas in Engineering to 
C9 guineas m Arts at University College 
from 155 guineas in T ng neenng to GS 
guineas iiv Arts at King s College from 
£135 in mining to £108 m Science at tbs 
Imperial College and from 114 guineas in 
Science to 87 guineas in Arts at Bedford 
College (P 152 ) Further the fees 
charged for n full three y ears course for 
day students at the London Poly technics 
V ary from £45 at the South M estern Poly 
tcchnic to £18 at the Northern Polytechnic 
for all Faculties Tl ese Polytechnics 
provide atoursevvhich terminates in the 
same degree as an apparently ident cal 
course at some of the colleges mentioned 
above the charge for a full degree 
course at the East London College iti any 
Faculty is £10 10s a vear Thus the 
highest fees vn London for three v ears are 
155 guineas Of £1G2 15s and the lowest 
£18 In Bengal the highest fees m three 
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the hurrj Whether there is also aii\ 
occult explanation or not, %\c do not 
know 

“Immediate expensesfor 1,300 students” 
would be Rs 7,00,000 and "additional 
cost for 500 additional students in Dacca,” 
Rs 80,000, total Rs 7,80 000 

The Vice Chancellor is to be a salaried 
officer “Recofjnising the extreme difficulty 
of creating n nttiversiti of a new type we 
think that Govcrnftient should be prepared 
to offer to the first \ ice Chancellor a 
salan of Rs 4,000 a month, that, in 
addition to allowances for such traielling 
as may be necessary to the business of the 
uniiersiU, a house should be assigned 
to him, and he should contribute fiie 
[jer cent of his salary tow ards his rctir 
ing allow ance, the funds of the uniiersiti 
meeting this with an equualent annual 
contribution He should stand high m the 
order of precedence All this means that 
hi8 emoluments would amount to not less 
than Rs 4,500 per mensem,— more than 
thesalarr ofalligh Court Judge Thereason 
alleged for offering such a targe sum is that 
“it IS essential for the projier establishment 
ofthe Uniiersity that this office should be 
filled by a man of the highest standing 
The salary of the Dacca \ icc Chancellor 
would be equiialent at the present rate 
of exchange to about j£4,400 of English 
money, and, at the former rale of exchange 
(£1 — Rs I5),to£3200 There are. Iiesides, 
the free residence and the unnersity con 
tnbutionofRs 2 400 per annum towards 
the retiring allow ance The total emolu 
ments are much higher than what those 
scholars get w ho fill the combined office of 
pnnapal and nce-chaneellor in bcottish 
universities Re' bir John Herkless.D D, 
principal and vice-chancellor of St 
Andrews gets £1,790, Sic- Donald Mac 
Ahster, KCB.MD.DCL, principal 
* and nce-chnncelloT of Glasgow, gets 
£2,000 , "I erj Rev Sir G Adam Smith 
D D LL D , Litt D , V ice chancellor and 
principal of Aberdeen, gets £1,300 nnd 
residence, and Sir J Alfred Ewing, kcb 
M A , LL D , Mce<hineelIor ind pnocipnl of 
Edinburgh, gets £1,G10 It is not likely 
that the Dacca vice<lnncellor would be 
a man of higher st inding thm 


scholars Exile and separation allow ances 
added to S'llarv ptoiier ought not to make 
hts total emoluments double the salancs 
of the majority of Scottish vice-chan 
cellors 

Neve Education Scheme As a Whole. 

If Bengal gets the new scheme of sccon- 
dan and university education sketched 
out bv the Commissioners in its e«ti«£i, 
including, of course such large Govern 
ment grants as would enable not only the 
present number of students to have foci- 
Ivties for education but w otild provide for 
the noriml increase m the number of stud 
ents, then in spite of certain drawbacks, it 
will do good in certain directions But 
the scheme is so elaborate and intricate 
that It would be cjuitc jiossible for bureau- 
crats to pick out certain parts which 
would suit their purpose and reject other 
parts which w oufd be of ndi antage to the 
people If thes follow such a policy , the 
result would be verv mjimous 

General Education end Technological 
Education 

English education was introduced into 
the countrv by such Indian^ pioneers ns 
Raja Rammohun Ron The redl and subs 
tontial reason why Government wanted 
to give the people English education was 
that thereby the En^ish ndministmtors 
vvooldhare English knowing Indian assis 
tants and the English exploiters would 
have English knovving Indian clerks, brok 
ers, &x There w as a deeper reason, too 
Thisisto be found m many publications 
ofthe davs of the East India Comjianv 
One of these is a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Obser 
vations on the state of soerty among the 
Asiatic subyects of Great Bntain particu 
larlv with respect to Morals , and on the 
Means of improving it ’.written byCharIcs 
Grant, described as the Chnstnn Director 
of the Fast Indian Company Towards 
the end of this pamphlet, he wrote — 
irAereier, %\vma\ \enturetosa\,ourprtn- 
apks and lan^nge are introduced our 
commerce will follow ’’ This is quite true , 
for the study of English hooks and contact 
and mteicourse with Cntishers m many 
ways have created new tastes fashions and 
eraNing^, necessitating tbv purchase .tmi 
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Comroon^f^Ith of 
Home And Territories Dcpirtment 
Gl ‘Spring Si Mtltiourne 
UthMfti 1010 

I hare your note of the 10th Mat forArrtliOB 
a copy of the Au^st ntimljer of the Modern 
Renew and hate rend with much interest the 
article therein l>\ Mr \ni5rewR 

I h^Tc met the writer on seseral ocentions 
when he hns been {nssinfr through VnMmlit 
eel route to I iji and hate had long conxersalions 
with him in regard to the ndmirsion of Inilinn* 
into \wstralia 

The general efTivt of w hat Mr tndrews state' 
regarding tnj coniersation with him taeorren 
though 1 do not remember saying nnj thing that 
eoul I be construed into « personal desire on mi 
part that In bans shonUl tome to Vusirnl a It 
wpuld not hare been proper for me as nn ofliii if 
to erpress any tifws on that point rilhir one 
woj or another but 1 eertainh duleiplainto 
Mr Vndrew* that il was not tl t fault of owr 
law or Us administration that certain classes 
of IncI ans did not come here 1 showeil Mr 
Andrew* the Parliamentaty Paper lllouv of 
Represenlatires 100^ So Cl com herewith) 
from vchteh you will obserre tliat the first 
communication on the subject w as w ritten w hen 
Mr Dcakin was I rime Minister but the 
Arrangement was Actually completed under the 
Ooremment of Mr Watson It was shortlv 
Afterwords endofseil by the Ooicmment which 
was not tn form an alteration of the law but 
A decision as to the method of the ndmin stra 
tionejf the law which had the appromlof all the 
political parties of the day ts far as the paper 
concerns India 1 inritc your special attention 
to the letters of Mr Watson I'th August ioi>t 
and Lord Ampthdl ITthCktobcr ItKil 

I am unable to speak with personal know 
ledge regarding the attitude of the tlnicersities 
though Mr Andrews statements in the article 
ore in accord with what he told me os the 
result of his conversation with canons nnner 
*ity authorities 

It will be of interest to you and tour corres 
pondent to know that the matter has since the 
date of Mr tnlrews paper been Adsanced a 
further singe At the Impennl Conference of 
11)17 (at wh ch Australia was not Tepresented) 
a resolution was earned accepting the priitcipW 
of reciprocitj of treatment between India and 
the Dominions and at the Imperial Conicrmce 
of 1918 at which Australia was represented 
the matter was discussed more in detail and 
resolutions were pa«scd of which I attach a 
copy 4 

These resolutions having been considered by 
this Gorernwent a communication was ««.at to 
the Imperial Goiernment intimating that witfa^ 


the dewre to Rise full eihct to the spirit whuiv 
animatet! theConferknee this Oovernment is now 
prepared to extend the former arrangement so 
as to permit Indian merchants stu lents nnd 
tourists to bi admitted to \ustralia on pass 
ports and to rimain here indefiniteW without 
the neeil of further Application so long ns they 
preserre the capacity in respect of which the 
passport was issueil Weemphasue the imnor 
tance of adhering strictly to our meaning ol the 
term merchant wHilIv in our view docs not 
include retail shopkeepers or hawkers but should 
lie confined to persons engaged in whoks-ile over 
Ha trade between India and \ustralia 

It was further Agreed that Indians Already 
permnnenClr domiiilrd in lustrnha might bring 
inAwitennd minor ihildren but nothing was 
sauI whith Moull permit of the immigration of 
Indians of the 1 ibounng classes to Australia 
The last paragraph hut one of the 
second letter is leri important The 
information cont tincil therein ought to 
haae Ken Imt has not hitherto Ijccn 
officiaUy puhhsliet! m IntUa It show s that 
stoiknts mcrtliants and tourists niav 
remam tn \ustraha indcflnitclv without 
any registration as long ns they keep to 
their capaeitt or profession Before tliehn 
t%as that they Jinil to register themseltes 
Sow that IS done n\\ ay nnd tlict nre treat 
c(l ns gentlemen The last paragraph ofthis 
letter is filso important Intending cmi 
grants should note the explanation of the 
word merchant aud also that Indians of 
the labouring class an. not permitted to 
emigrate to Austrnhn 


U ith reference to the Unnersitr which 
IS to K established at Dacca in the not dis 
tant future we find the following passage 
m the Calcutta Unncrsiti Commission 
Report 

Mr Cunningham fiars that competition 
with Culewttft (unless Dacca is nrtificialW fed by 
the affiliation with It of collcgca from Pastern 
I»engal)will lead to a lowering of standards 
Thesome fear was expressed m Great PrUnm 
when themodern wniiersities were created from 
JSm onwards But those fears haie not been 
realsed on the contrary the standards haie 
stead ly risen Me may point out that if it be 
comes known that a university gucs clienn 
^grccs the holders of these de{.rces wdl soon 
find that they stand less chanic in competition 
for an Appointment than graduates of more 
scrnpiitousunwersitKaand that the Dniiersitv 
itself will lose in popularity except with the 
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\ei4e5t cand d'ltes the best students will in 
their o interest* both intellectual and w orld 
\j g to theliUNers tj which ma ntams not the 
lo etbit 1 e highest standards of tenchingand 
of an nat on If Dacca cannot compete in the 
ope marl et and by fair means with Calcntta. 
a tl e sane way that the new unuersities in 
1. t Br tain compete w ith London and the 
Oder uniersties and i th each other our 
1 e e w ill hai e fa led from the ins de But \ e 
o not think it will fail 

We hate quoted the abote with a parti 
cular object in tiew Among the older 
itersities of India Calcutta generally 
ows a relativeU high percentage of 
as®es In the Madras and Allahabad 
L ni\ ersities there is not unoften such a 
n gh percentage of failures that almost 
e\ery a ear there is an outcry m our papers 
against these unuersities On the other 
nand Anglo Indian papers ha\e repeat 
edlj sought to discredit the cheap degrees 
of Calcutta and w e haye not j et forgotten 
the resolution brought forward bj a 
European Fellow of this unuersity for 
the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the alarming increase m the per 
centages of passes {we do not remember the 
exact language) though w e do not know 
whether the committee appointed in pur 
suance thereof ha\e reported or not 
When seieral unuersities are equally old 
it i« often difficult to sa\ w hether those 
iinu ersitieS are better which show large 
passes or those are better which show 
large failures without 1 now mg \anous 
other particulars Some um\ ersities maj 
be weaker m teaching and at the same time 
more reluctant to pass candidates than 
others This maa account for the apparent 
U different standards of examination or 
there mn^ be a real difference in the stan 
dards Some unuersities again maj for 
political or administrati\e reasons show 
great enthusiasm in plucking candidates 
and some ma\ be zealous in passing candi 
dates for financial reasons or for attract 
mg students 

But wl en a new umvcrsit\ established 
III tl c neighbourhood of an old one posses 
a higher jicrccntagc of candidates than its 
older neighbour it is generally thought 
Ibnt It is cheapening Its degrees though a 
tmlar% uni\crsit> which both teaches and 
eramtnes its own students nm\ lie natural 


I3 able to show a somewhat higher per 
centage of passes than a neighbouring big 
affiliating university without really lower 
mg standards or contraaening correct 
educational principles for in a unitar} 
unuersitj the students know what type of 
questions thej may expect and what kind 
of answers is considered the ideal one 
The occasion for all these remarks is 
that otir attention has been drawn to the 
fact that though the Hindu Unuersity at 
Benares passed 76 per cent of its candi 
dates and the Allahabad Unu ersitj below 
40 per cent at the last B A examination 
nearh all of the Benares candidates had 
pre\ lousU passed the Intermediate Exami 
nation of the Allahabad University and 
belonged to the same race and class as the 
Allahabad B A candidates of the vear and 
also that the B A examination of the 
Hindu Unnersitj m 1919 was conducted 
on exacth the same courses and text books 
as the BA of Allahabad in the same j ear 
but by examiners and moderators of results 
chosen by the Hindu Unuersitv The differ 
ence in the proportion of passes in the tw o 
Unuersities is therefore staking The 
authorities of the Hindu Unuersity can 
preient the outside public from drawing 
unfa\ Durable conclusions from this differ 
ence only b^ impressing the public with 
the superior teaching capacitx and the 
high character of its teachers 

British Capital and Reforms 

The Bntish exploiters of India hn\e all 
along pretended to be afraid that the cam- 
ing out of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms 
would jeopardise the investment of British 
capital in India So thei haie said that m 
case the reform proposals materialised 
the\ would not onlj not m\ est fresh capital 
m business enterpnses in India but would 
withdraw from the coiintn the capital al 
read\ imcstcd therein Butin his eiidence 
before the Joint Parliamentarj Committee 
Sir James Meston has said that he has no 
apprehensions regarding the effect of the 
proposed reforms on the 400 millions of 
British capital m India And in fact there 
IS ample proof independent of the personal 
opinonofani man that the fcaris express 
cd bv British caj itahsts arc false and pre 
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tended The Empire of Cnlcitttn Ins 
furnished this jiroof It Ins m n manner 
Asserted tint whereas the representntiics 
in London of the Anglo Indnn (old strlc) 
communiU hate been agitating innn^lmd 
against the reforms and declaring that thev 
tt ould be fatal to its interests the members 
of the communitt by not carrying on a 
similar agitation here and by their con 
duct m other directions ha\e given the lie 
to the assertions of their representatives at 
‘ home But let us quote some of the 
exact words used hj the Empire 

‘ And lest it be imagined that our accusation 
against the comniunitj amounts onl} to a 
charge of supincness in A oris s we would nga n 
itfcT to a fact whth has nppatenly not >et 
won the notice of any of our daily contera 
poranes to prove that thi* support of the 
Reforms Bill has not merely been pass ve t 
awtisoNa'iJftp’tiMitrtwrTitai U5 I'ne inwicDt r* Vue 
flotation oriiterall) downs of new mdustral 
cotupan es in Calcutta and llombai and ne 
Tentore to declare that Rnti«h bra ns and 
capital are responsible for the success of mneiv 
nine percent of these flotat oas And so whie 
those who claim to speak for es at Home are 
assurng Mr Montagu that the nonoffcal 
European community m Ind a is so disinistfnl 
of reckless constitutional reform as to be un 
Will ng to inrett either thooght or money in the 
country s industry the community is by ts 
actions giving its spokesmen the 1 1 

A he It is whoever may be responsible 
for It 

Indian Evidence before the Joint 
Committee 

It IS encouraging to note that there is 
complete nnanimit) ns regards one very 
important point in the evidence of the 
members of the difierent Indian delegations 
who have spoken on it They have allin 
sisted that the principle of responsibility 
should be introduced tn the central Govern 
onent also That is to say they have right 
ly demanded that the Government of India 
must not be allow ed to remain an absolute 
autocracy uncontrolled by the represen 
tativ es of the people some subyccts should 
be transferred to the Indian minister or 
ministers in the Government of India too 
The case for fiscal autonomr, forajoiat 
purse in the provinces for fixing a brief 
period at the end of w hich India should 
have full responsible Government and 
44— 14. 


otlii^r imj ortnnt points Imvt Ikch nbl\ 
put iK-fort tilt committee bi vnnous 
deleR'itcs 

>\e have greath di«liked the speaal 
cal/bx stnt out bv men of this pnrtv or 
that claiming tint its owoi men have 
spl^didlv impressed the committee but 
that some one else has spoiled the whole 
thu'R We wonder what good such cables 
arehltely to do Were thev intended to do 
any good ’ 

De/ioency of Good Sense and Self respect 
Mr Eardlev Norton who can write 
pi<|uant reminiscences and make money 
professional advocaev recentU wrote 
a palpablv spiteful article on Lord Sinha 
This has been reproduced even in manv 
Ind'an-ownccl and Indnn-edited tievvs- 
without a word of comment ns if 
it vv as w hollv true and as if I ord Smlia has 
nev«r done anv thing good for his country 
or 13 not doing anv good work now This 
thing IS discrcditalle and shows deiiciency 
of good sense and self respect We do not 
iniitd Anglo Indians denouncing Indian 
ren^ghdes But Lord Sinha is not a 
renegade We have never refrained from 
criticising his public conduct or utterances 
whenever we considered them reprehensible 
and hiid space and time at our disposal 
hut we do not subscribe to the view that 
he isn of whom India or Bengal 
shcwld be ashamed 

The Nevr Education Member 
The lion ble Mian Muhammad Shafi 
who was at first appointed temporanly to 
have charge of the education portfolio of 
the Government ol India has Iiceii made 
permanent Though his past record 
haV not been worthy of the approbation 
of his country men but rather the opposite 
he is now in a position to do good w ork 
Lctbvm make amends for bis past 
The Socislist Pisrty on India s Freedom 
Cotnbaj.Aig 2i> 

Poona telegram states —A spec al cable to 
the Kesari Poona from Mr Kelkar London 
say# — The Annual Conference of the National 
Social St Party held At Northampton on the 
Igth August passe I a resolution on Mr 
Hyfidman b motion asking for the emancipat on 
of fnd a from Br tisl dominat on at an early 
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tlatc m 1 nmnncr to be penccfiill} arranpeil 
betw ccii the reprc^cntntn c** of the o\ cn\hclnnng 
in'»jorii> of Itidnns 'iml the people of the Umt«l 
Kiocflom \<s«ocntcd Prc«« ' 

India IS so big a conntn , its ct% lUsatton 
IS so ancient and tlistincti\c, and tts 
potentmhtt is so great that the onl\ 
fittnre for it which can be contemplated 
wath complete satisfaction is independence 
But it IS not % et read^ for such a status 
Botb India and Britain ought to work m 
peace and fnendlmess for such a future for 
India 


High Pricei 

High jiriccs rule c\er> where m India, 
though we are natural!} in possession of 
aTiIcirTr»a.t.\ww tXvaw wVvwwt. 

the other»pro\mces It is not food alone 
which has become lerj* dear, though the 
prices of food are higher than the} were 
in dais of famine luprexious tears, all the 
necessaries of life hat e become t er} dear A 
Mymensingh telegram, dated August 24-, 
says “ 

The price of rice is dtilj nsme throiichout 
the district To daj ordintr) naltm and local 
nee 14 being sold at Rs 13 to Rs ISRnmaund 
mtliistoun Reports of a ter} disquieting nature 
are coming from the interior where in some 
quarters prices of ncc hate n«en from Rs 1+ to 
Rs 14 8 and supply is not adequate to the require 
ments ofthepeople There was a good hart eat 
of Aus padd} but the prospect of Aman padd} 
this year 18 terv gloom} It is apprehended that 
unless there be sufficient rams «oon the crop 
w ill be a total failure in the district On account 
of the abnormal fall of the nrers and want of 
-ams thousands of bundles of cut jute plants 
lave been left upon dry lands and are thus 
secoinmg useless — Associated Press ’ 


But Mymensmgh is not the only district 
where nee is selling at prohibitu e pnecs 
The Calcutta Gazette for August 27 st.ates 
that for a rupee 3|- seers of nee can be had 
atM}mensihgh, 3^^ in Brahmanbana, 
m Feni, 4 m Siligun Sirajganj Dacca, 
Mamkganj Nara}anganj, Jamalpur, 
Kishorganj and Tippera, and onl} slightly 
larger quantities in many other places 
Prohibitive prices of food and cloth 
cannot but affect public health, cloth being 
so dear m most districts that it is reported 
that in numerous places women have to 
shuttbemseliesupin their cottages, huts 
of nudity literally in a state 


Terrific Figures of Births and Deaths 
in Bengal 

The latcat birth nnd death statistics 
for the tow ns nnd districts of Bengal 
published in the Cnlcuttn Gazette arc for 
the montb of Mat From these w c gather 
that in that month in the 72 towns con 
taming 10,000 or more inhabitants, the 
number of births was 3,23G, but the 
number of deaths was 7,309 Thus there 
were 4,133 more deaths than births. There 
were besides 147 still births In the 
distncts, deluding tlie«c tow ns, there were 
78,721 inrtbs nnd 1,15,008 deaths The 
deaths exceeded the births b} 30,077 
There were besides 3,059 still births 

In order that the population of Bengal 
may not die out, the first thing necessar\ 
is the bettering of the economic condition 
of the countrs b} the impro\ement and 
extension of ngncuUure nnd manufnctunng 
industries TJie next is better sanitation 
of tow ns and Milages The multiplication 
of trained ph}sicmns and of hospitals and 
dispcnsanes is also an urgent nccessitj 
Considering the need, the estimate of the 
}enrl} increase m the number of doctors 
recent!} gi\en b} Lord Ronaldshay cannot 
he considered at all satisfacton . There 
must be more medical colleges and schools 
Month hi month the Mtal statistics for 
the whole of India should be published in 
the Gazette of India Statistics of plague 
seizures nnd deaths alone, ortho occasional 
publication of the figures for mortalit} from 
influenza, w ill not do We must know what 
numbers arebemg earned off also b} fevers, 
cholera, small pox, respiratory diseases, 
diarrhcea and dysenter} , &.c The Indian 
States also should publish such monthly 
figures And these statistics should be sup 
plied free to all newspapers * 

Persons Killed by Wild Animals and 
Snakes 

As if malnutrition and diseases were not 
quite competent to do the bidding of King 
Yamathegodof death, we ha%e quite a 
number of wnld animals and \enoinous 
snakes quahfvmg vear after vear with 
commendable regulant} for titles, decora 
tions and medals at his hands In the 
calendar jear 1918 the number of persons 
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killed bj wild animals and snakes in 
British India was Of these wild 

animals accounted for 2 164 and snakes 
22,600 

TbecaieofDr Ghosh of Pethawar 
Public attention has been drawn to the 
great injustice done to numerous persons 
in the Punjab and thci have receivrf pub- 
lic simpatbi, because thei have bad some 
sort of trial and the judgments against them 
were published in the press But the in 
justicedone to Dr Cham Chaiidru Ghosb of 
Peshawar has not received sufficient pnbhc 
attention and he has not been the object 
of public sympathy because he has been 
deported without tnal and the grounds 
on which he has been thus punished arc 
wakuuvra ttt is it. detewtwn in 

Burma He should be restored to freedom 
imtnediatelj and ample reparation made 
for the pecuniary and other lossmflicted on 
him \\e know Dr Ghosh personalh He 
IS not a fool that be would haie anything 
to do with conspiracies (supposing such 
rusted in the Punjab) for the orertbrow 
of Bntisb rule 

Trial of the ex Kaiier 

The ex Kaiser of Germany may be all 
that his victonous enemies sny be is but 
there haie been wicked would be con 
querors of the world before him none of 
whom were ever brought to tnal bi their 
enemies Is international law a sufficient 
realitj and does it sanction such a tnal ’ 
The tnalofthe ex Kaiser would be impolitic 
vn any case It w onld be likely to surround 
his devoted head with the halo of inartir 
dora and may lead to the formation of a 
strong pro Kaiser party in Germany 

Incidentally it has a tngie interest 
for us that though numerous alleged poh 
tical offenders in the Punjab were deprived 
of the Tight of being defended by counsel of 
their own choice the ex Kaiser accused of 
every possible cnine and atrocitv and 
described as the arch-enerai of mankind ts 
to hive that right 

Turkey 

It is feared that the Ottomm Empire 
maybe parcelled out among its iictois 
Is Germam and Austm Hangars have 
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not been so parcelled out nor aav of the 
Balkan states allied with the defeated 
party Turkey ought not be cut up and 
distributed among the victors as spoils 
of war The victors cannot point to any 
crimes or atrocities committed by her 
winch cannot be matched by similar or 
worse things m the recent history of 
Germany and some of the Balkan states 
As regards past history western Chnstian 
peoples have been notorious for worse and 
more extensive work of extermination than 
any that has been alleged against the Turks 
As for Turkey s power to govern herself 
the Voung Turk party has really had no 
fairchance to prove its capacity For no 
sooner were its leaders in the ascendant 
than European diplomacy etnbroiledTurkey 
m twodevastatingBuIVanwaTS TheTnrks 
are no doubt either Asiatics or of Astatic 
extraction and arc sot Chnstians but 
these facts are not enmes It would be diffi 
cult to point out a worse mocken of self 
determination than the dismemberment 
of Turkey were it to take place And :t 
would highly impolitic too Aloslem 
discontent long smouldering all over the 
Orient w ould be hkely to blaze up at such 
an unrighteous blow at the l«}amic v\ orld 
Relief for Distressed Paoyabis 

The families of many of those who have 
lost their lives in or as a result of the late 
disturbances in the Punjab or have been 
transported or imprisoned are in great 
distress The noble appeal made on their 
bebalfbv Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
has been v ery generously responded to by 
Bombay But more money is w anted 
which ought to come from the other pro 
vuJees though they are all in the gnp of 
penury and famine Bel ef is being given 
by the Allahabad Seva Samiti and Swami 
Shraddhananda Contributions are to be 
sent to LaW Manmohan IHs Treasurer, 
SevaSamiti Allahabad 

Ezpeaditure for the Education of the 
Two Sexes 

From Indian Education in 1917 18 
published by the Bureau of Eilucationin 
India one finds thatthc total direct expen 
diturem that year for the education of male 
pupils in all kinds and grades of institutions 
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date \n a man«t to be peacefilK arranged 
betnecu the represent'itives of tl e overwhelming 
1 lajor t\ of Indians and tl e people of the United 
Kingdom — Associated Press 

India IS so big a coiintri its cii ilisation 
IS so ancient and distinctive and its 
potentiahti is so great that the onl> 
future for it winch can be contemplated 
wath complete satisfaction is independence 
But it IS not I et read} for such a status 
Both India and Britain ought to work in 
peace and friendliness for such a future for 
India 

High Price* 

High prices rule everywhere in Indm 
though we are naturallv in possession of 
fuller information about Bengal than about 
the others prov mces It is not food alone 
which has become verj dear though the 
prices of food are higher than thej were 
m daj s of famine in prev lous v ears all the 
necessaries of life have become very dear A 
Myinensmgh telegram dated August 24 
says — 

The pr ce of r ce s d-uly ns ng throughout 
tl e d 8tr ct To daj ord narr BaPim and local 
r ce s being sold at Rs 13 to Rs ISSamaund 
mthsto □ Reports of a ver} d squ etmg nature 
are coming from the interior where m some 
quarters prices of nee have risen from Rs 14 to 
Sa 14 8 and supply IS not adequate to the requ re 
ments of the people There was a good Innest 
of Aus pidoj but the prospect of Aman paddy 
this year is very gloomy It is apprehended tl nt 
unless there be sufficient ra ns soon the crop 
vv 11 be a total failure in the d str ct On account 
of the abnormal fall of the nvers a id want of 
ra ns thousands of bundles of cut yute plants 
hare been left upon dry lands and are thi s 
becoming useless — Associated Press 

But Mymensingh is not the only district 
where nee is selling at prohibitive pnees 
The C'llcutta Gazette for August 27 states 
that for a, rupee 3 J seers of rice can be had 
atMymensihgh 3iy in Brahmanbana 3 -jt 
in Fern 4 in Siligun Sirajganj Dacca 
Maml ganj Narayanganj Jamaljrar 
Kishorganj and Tippera and onlv slightly 
larger quantities m many other places 
Prohibitive pnees of food and clotli 
cannot but affect public health cloth being 
so dear in most distncts that it is reported 
that in numerous places women have to 
shut themselves up m their cottages huts 

^be day hlerally in a. state 


Terrific Figures of Births and Deaths 
in Bengal 

The latest birth and death statistics 
for the towns and districts of Bengal 
published in the Cnicuttn Gazette are for 
the month of May From these w e gather 
that in that month in the 72 towns con 
taming 10 000 or more inhabitants the 
number of births was 3 230 but the 
number of deaths w as 7 369 Thus there 
were 4 133 more deaths than births There 
were besides 147 still births In the 
districts excluding these towns there were 
78 721 births and 1 15 698 deaths The 
deaths exceeded the births by 36 977 
There were besides 3 039 still births 

In order that the population of Bengal 
may not die out the first thing nccessarv 
is the bettering of the economic condition 
of the country by the improvement and 
extension of agriculture and manufacturing 
industries The next is better sanitation 
of tow ns and villages The multiplication 
of trained phvsicians and of hospitals and 
dispensaries is also an urgent necessity 
Considering the need the estimate of the 
yearly increase in the number of doctors 
recently giv en by Lord Ronaldshay cannot 
be considered at all satufactoty There 
must be more medical colleges anif schools 

Month by month the x ital statistics for 
the whole of India should be published in 
the Garette of Indi'i Statistics of plague 
seirures and deaths alone or the occasional 
publication of the figures for mortality from 
influenza w ill not do We must know what 
numbers are being carried off also by fevers 
cholera small pox respiratory diseases 
diarrhcea and dysentery &.c The Indian 
States also should publish such monthly 
figures And these statistics should be sup 
plied free to all new spapers ^ 

Persons Killed by Wild Animal* and 
Snakes 

As if malnutrition and diseases w ere not 
quite competent to do the bidding of King 
\ama the god of death we have quite a 
number of wild animals and venomous 
snakes qualifying year after year with 
commendable regularity for titles decora 
tions and medals at his hands In the 
calendar vear 1918 the number of persons 
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killetl !/v wM nnini lit .nri'l in 

I'nti^h Imlin 2t7(.t Of tlic^ wtUI 
nrtmah nccoantnl fir l»»t nn*l 

22 noo 

ThecaieofDr ChoiH of Pcibawar 

PbIjIk nltmtmn h u Jiwi «Jrnwn to the 
great inju'iticc done to numerous jirnon* 
m the I'unjifi nmt thev hate receive«l 
l>c ♦vrajnthr, Ijeeanic IhcT hnvehul »*)me 
iortof tmlftndOicju'ignirnti/ignmut them 
were ^rtthluhol in the jiren Hm tl« in 
)W>cti!ore to Ur Charu Chnu lrj\t»hwh i»f 
i'cih-iwar ha* not reiTire*! «!ifr»cient iiuWk 
nttratinn on>i he his not lieen the «>l*!cct 
ofpnhhc svmpithv JxcuuHe he hi* l«ireti 
•!ei>ortetl mthirut Innl and the ground* 
«n winch lie has l>rc-fi thu* jiiinj*hc«l nre 
ttoViwiwn lie i* mill in ilelcntun »o 
llornn lie shonldlK restored to frmlom 
immcilntely, nnil ample rqnfntiori mi»K 
for the i<ecitmnf> ««<l other (n«*infti«.ie«l<m 
him We know In Ohn*h j>er»onaWv He 
IS not n fool that he iiould hate anything 
to (III Mith ton«piracie* («tipj»o*iO}» such 
«»i*t«l in the I’unjihi f<>r the overthrow 
of llnti«h rule 

Trial of the ex K*l«er. 

TJic cx Kmsef of Oemi inv tnnv Ik nil 
that hi* Tictnnou* enemies stv he i* , hut 
there Ime tKen iiicicrd uouIdlK con 
querors of the ivorll Iieforc him none of 
whom were ever hroH^hl to tnn! Ii\ thor 
enemies !* intemiitionnl hw n suflioent 
reality, and doe* it*inction siuhn trial ' 
The tri ilofthi ex KiiKcr vvuuMIk imjHihtK 
m nn> cn«c It would Ik likelv to surround 
hts 'dcroletl bend with the halo of ntarirr 
dom nnd lend to the fomiitjon of « 
strong pro Knucr p vrty in Germany 

Inculentnllv , it ha* ii tragic interest 
fur u* that ttiough numerous iiUcgeil jkiIi 
ticsl ofTcnders in the I’onjih n ere drpnteil 
of the right of Iicitig defended liy counsel of 
their own choice Uic e* Ksiiscr, nccii*eil of 
ever^ possible crime and ntrocilr nnd 
descrilicd a* the nrch-enemi of mnntfnd is 
to have that nj,lit 

Turkey 

U i* feared lli it the Ottom tti [ tn|nn: 
maj Ik porcelled out nmoiig its victon* 
As l.cfmnny and Aii*tn i Jlong irj have 


not liciTj «o |i.irvcl!eil out, nor nni of tie 
Ritknfl stales idheil with the defe itcif 
p-irtv Turkey ought not Ik cut up nnd 
di*lnlnitetl among the victor* n* sjkhI* 
cifwnr The ewtors cannot jiointto any 
crimes or nifocilic* committed bv 1 er 
whiih ennnot W m itched bi similsror 
worse thing* tn the recent lustori of 
t»ermnn\ nnd «'>me of the B dkiin states 
\* rcgird* p ist history yiestem Chnstnn 
{K»»pic* haie licrn nottinous for worse nnd 
more estrnsiy e yvork of estermimtioii than 
nor that hoslKennlle^nl agninstlhcTurk*. 
A* for Tiirker * (xiiycr to goyern herself, 
the \oimg Turk p iny hn* mtlv had no 
fnir thancp to f roie it* enpanty lor no 
•iMincriyrre it* h ider* in thea««ndint 
til in t tirojKiindiplomncy cmhroilcdTurkev 
in twodeiasiatingUiilknnwnr* ThcTiirks 
are no doubt either \*intics or of VsmCic 
extrivtion im<I are not Chewtinns, tmt 
these f ut* are n >t crime* It yy oiild Ik difTi* 
cult to jM int out a worse nifKkefv of ‘ self 
determinnti n tiinn the distncnilxmietit 
of Turkey yym it to take place ^iid it 
would Is highly inijxibtic too Moslem 
discontent long smouldering all oicr the 
Orient yyinild Ik hkclv t<> blntc up nt Ruch 
an imrightciui* blow at the I«lnmic world 
Relief for Distressed Panjabis. 

The frtfflihc* of miny of those whnhnic 
lost tliarhie* in or a* a result of the late 
dislurbnnccs in the I’utyah or havcltccn 
Irnnsjxjriol or imprisoueiJ arc in great 
distrvs* The nohlcaiiiKnl made on ihcir 
Wmlfliy I’nmlit Mnuaa Mohan Main tin 
lift* liecn y cry gcnefouslv rcs|>(mdril to Iw 
Ilombny Ibii more money i* w inted, 
yylmh ought to come from tlic other pro* 
imce* thmigh tlicy nrc all in the grip of 
jwnury nm! famine Relief i* iKing gwen 
»y the AHahnlnd bcyfi Simiti nnd Svyami 
Shraddlinmndn Contribution* nrc to Ik 
w-otto I ala Mtinmohfin IK* Treasurer, 
Seva S imiti, Allahiibad 

Expenditure for the Education of (he 
Two Sexes 

Prom 'Indian I diicntion in 1917 18', 

J uhlislictl hy the Hiircm of IMocation m 
adm one (iuds thatthc total direct ex]Kn 
ilitUTcm that year for thccrtiii ilionof male 
pupils in all kmdsniid gnuK* ofinititutiun* 
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Rs 7 35,21,383, and that for the 
education of female pupils \% as Rs 
1,01 47 168 This shows that the people 
and Go\emment spent for the education 
of girls and women less than onese\enth 
of the amount spent for the education 
of boys and men This furnishes one 
of th‘“ measures of our backwardness and 
weakness But how can one expect en 
thusiasm for the education of girls and 
w omen when one hnds plenty of admirers 
Cor silly lying and cow atdl\ cartoons and 
gatincal w ntings directed against educated 
girls and w omen ’ Not that the ad\ ocates 
of w omen s education and progress care for 
these nefanous productions But they 
create amiasmic atmosphere which pre\ents 
the generality of the people from being 
entliusiastic in the cause 

King’s Medals for Police Officers 
Recently the Goiemor of Bengal gate 
Isung s medals to nine police officers in 
Bengal for conspicuous ability and courage 
displayed at the nsk of their h\es Of 
these eight were Bengalis and one 
an Englishman Indian police officers 
hate shown again and again that they 
are in no respect inferior to European 
officers In the detection of crime in 
particular their help is mdipensable to 
Goternraent Colonel Sleemans being rare 
in British Indian history Still the highest 
grades of the sen ice are a virtual monopoly' 
of white officers If Indian officers were 
treated w ith justice they w ould certainly 
dot elop still greater abilitv and intrepidity 

Sir Asbutosh Mukherji’s Defence of 
Post graduate Teaching 

At a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate Sir Ashutosh Mukheiji 
who IS the president of the Councils of 
Postgraduate Teaching in both Arts and 
Saences and is also the president of almost 
all the Boards of Studies spoke at some 
length in defence of Postgraduate teaching 
as at present gii en by the Calcutta 
Unnersity There was much exaggeration 
and some Mtuperation m his speech the 
elimination of both of which would ha\e 
strragthened his case We think it undeni 
alile that it doe^ not argue the highest 
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competent in the staff that hone of them arc 
practtcail} thought to be equal in scholar 
ship to Sir A Miikherji, w holms togite Ins 
best energies and time to judicial v. ork If 
nouni\ersity professor, whose whole busi* 
ness ought to be research, studt and teach 
ing, can equal another man who is n High 
Court Judge and has to do the ndminis 
tratue w ork of man\ Boards, Councils and 
Committees, set and moderate mans ques 
tion papers, and examine answers m many 
subjects the conclusion is irresistible that 
the postgraduate teachers are mediocrities, 
in scholarship and* manhood combined, 
say what Sir Ashutosh will Not being 
\otanes of the cult of neosanaism, we 
naturally think that Sir Ashutosh is not a 
demigod and therefore he can not be a pro* 
found and up to date scholar in so many 
subjects Therefore, there ought to be many 
unnersity professors superior to him in 
scholarship in many subjects If there be 
such, why are they not presidents of any 
counal and many boards ’ If there be not, 
wh\ speak in superlatne terms ofthe whole 
staffs 

No one ought to be a unn ersity professor 
m Arts or Science who can notgive his undi 
aided allegiance to the goddess of learning 
Practising lawyers or would be practising 
lawyers ought not to be entrusted with 
the work of postgraduate teaching Law 
is a jealous mistress Not less jealous is 
Leammg ‘'\e cannot serve both the 
goddess of learning and Mammon 

Students ha\ e personalh complained to 
us of the incapacity of some ptofessots 
Other complaints from themliaie appeared 
in the press There has also been much cn 
ticism m the press and on the platform 
It should not be taken for granted that all 
the critics are actuated by personal ammo 
sity Complaints ought to be thoroughly 
enquired into, and what is wrong righted 
We think the best defence of the existing 
sy stem of postgraduate teaching lies along 
four lines of argument (1) A far larger 
number of students (1589 m 191718) 
now receive postgraduate education 
than ivas the case or could be possible 
under the old system thus makmg it 
possible to add more to the sum total of 
the intellectual wealth of the country than 
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Ijefore, (2) There is now more onfpinl 
research both bi professors nnd stndents 
than under the old sjstem (the work of 
eminent men like Sir J C Bose and Sir P 
C Ra) IS independent of ana system) in 
consequence ofwhich there is an atmosphere 
of ongiml thought andexork (3> Theexis 
ting sj stem and arrangements give greater 
opportunities to Indian graduates of 
Indian Amenc in nnd British universities 
to prove their capacitv as teachers and 
original workers than the former system 
(these opportunities are found to react 
bewefienUv on the students also as ifthev 
find men of their own race distinguishing 
themselves as teachers and onginalworkccs 
that fact encourages them more m the 
pursuit of know ledge than the success of 
foreign scholars m the«e fields) (4) The 
present svstem and arrangements have 
made the teaching of manv more subjects 
po«stble than under the old srstem thus 
giving students greater facilities to follow 
their indiv idual bent* 

Reforming energies should be directed 
to thepreventionof squnndenng of public 
money nnd to the weeding out of super 
ftuouB nnd incompetent teachers 

Deaths frem Influenea in Ind s aiVd in 
England and Wales 

Dr Addison the British Minuter ol 
Health said in the House of Commons 
that during the «is months ended 31st 
March m Fngland nnd Males alone 
there were 13G 000 deaths from luflwnso. 
Fngland and Waks contain w pojwlaUon 
of Jo million* The population oflodtais 
313 million* So if the death rate had been 
the «anie here ns m England nnd ales in 
SIX months the death* from influenea in 
India ought to have been nine times more 
or about 12 21000 or 4 OS 000 m two 
month* But what is the estimate of Major 
Norman MTiite IMS Sanitary Com 
mi**ioner walh the Government of India * 
It IS that in one *ca*on in lOlh not le*s 
than «ix million person* dieil of inflneoea 
in India. the vast majonlv wiUimthe 
space of two months. So the death rate 
from lafluenra in India in lOlSwas fifteen 
time* what It wa* in Tn'^lnn I Tlcnra«ons 
are not far to *eeV Me hare a ciuch 


lower resisting power than Englishmen 
owing to our lifelong and chronic semi 
starvahon and there is vvoful lack of fnci 
Iities for medical treatment to boot 


Higher Salaries for European IMS 
Men 


Government have not published the re 
jvort of the Medical Service Committee It 
ma> be published after final orders have 
lieen passed on it That is a peculiar vv av 
of consulting public opinion But os pub 
hr opinion in India can lic floutid with 
impunttv the report could as well have 
been published now In the meantime 
in a Notification published in the Gaxette 
oflndti August 13 1919 we find the 
following — 

\t> SaO— In nocof lance with the orders 
received from the Right llonourabV the 
Vvrevarv of Mate for India sanctioning an 
increase m the pav of officers of the Indian 
Med cal Sffi ice m civil employment the piv of 
the eanoos appointments concerned will when 
ihev lire held ov officec* of that be fixed 

at the rate* show n tn the aceompanring 
statement with effect from the 1st Dwember 
19l» ^ 

2 Exvhance voropensation allow an<« when 
admissible is payable in addition tn the rates 
referred to above 

3 Tbe present ckisuftcation of Livil and 
\g«ncv burgeons as 1 st cla*s and 2nd class 
isabolubed with ePevt from the l*t December 
lOIfi 

4 The object of the rev 1 * on IS to attract to 
the service European candidates vfvlh the 
h ghest profess onal qnal fication* and the 
question whether Ind an candidates entenrr 

C rmanent service after 1st December lOlP shall 
el piblc tor these incre.a«ed rates of pav and 
if so to what extent nnd under w hat con lition* 
has been reserved for further cons lention Ml 
lodianofficersalreadvin permanent ■erviccon 1st 
December iJia wall be el gihte fur the rates of 
pav no V sanctioned 

Ofcoursi. as India IS the countn of the 
Indian* Indian candidates wnth the high 
est profe«sion.af qualifications need not be 
attracted to the service and so it has rot 
vet been decided whether thev are to get 
the increased rates of pav Asfor attract 
rag FuTOpeans with the highest profession 
alquahficabons the following paragraph 
from a letter written to /ndia bv Mr \ I' 
Gon<a!rex wil] lie found instrucuve — 


“•* iioverament Of the then 
a vv ProvrKvs etijovcl the acrviccs of \lr 
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U-inlvin T sc eiitist of Furopenn reputation on 
asahrjofRs 800 1 000 per month where'is 
for ti e same position the mihtfirj officer dnws 
Fs 1 oOO 1 800 But the Go\tniment of India 
actngno doubt on the adiice of jts medical 
officers %\ho are distinguished members of the 
IMS did not uish such specialists to be 
brought to Ind a as professors because in the 
words of the resolution It seems doubtful to 
the Goi eminent of India if officers so recruited 
would make as suitable lecturers in medical 
schools as medical officers of the Arm\ 

Wh} doubtful praj ’ It is w ell know n 
that qualified and competent nonscrtice 
men can be had to do the work of the ICS 
M S I E S and other Impenal ser\ ices 
on much lower salaries than their members 
bet 

CanceUfttion of Fiji lodenlureft 
Postponed 

In a communication to the press Mr 
M K Gandhi states — 

Following close on. the bceU of the cable 
from South Africa comes one from Fiji which 
reads as follows — The Indian Imperial 
Association regrets Fiji Go\ emmeut postpone 
cancellation Indian Indentures Association 
strongly protests Me thought after the 
Viceregal pronouncement about Fiji that we 
had seen the last of Fill indentures with which 
Messrs Andrew,s and Pearson haieniade us so 
familiar H is evident from the cablegram that 
the Government in the Fiji Islands had decided 
upon immediate cancellation and that they 
haie now altered their decision and intend 
postponing the cancellation It is to be hoped 
that the Go\ eminent of India would throw 
some 1 ght on this change of programme The 
public are entitled to \iew with the strongest 
suspiCTon any postponement of the caacellation 
of indentures 

This IS intolerable Some member of the 
Viceroy s Council ought to ask a question 
to give an occasion to Government to 
make a statement after which the public 
will be in a position to decide what ought 
to be done 

Franchise for Women 

At a public meeting of the women of 
Bombaj Mrs Petit read out the following 
telegram sent by her to Lord Selboume 
Chairman Joint Perliamentary Committee 
Goieroment of India Bill — 

Bombay w omen favouring w omen s suffrage 
have read with pain and surprise Lord South 
ugh 8 evidence before your committee 
ranchise to w omen in Ind a isnot des red 


by women themsthes That belief is. not 
founded on fact Largely attended Indian 
womens mteting recently held in Bombay 
entUusiasticaliv claimed franchise Similarly 
annous women s representations were submitted 
to Southborough Committee VS omen ask no 
favour blit claim right and justice Ifthevote 
IS den cd it will mean serious check to women s 
advancement in India 

Sir Sankaran Nair has promised to ad 
v oc^te the enfr'inchiscmcnt of Indian v\o 
men during his sojourn in England The 
Bombay ladies themselves have sent to 
England as their delegates Mrs Hirabai 
Ardesliir Tata and her daughter Miss 
Mvtbvbai Ardcshir Tata n a Cobden 
Medalist This should adv ance the cause 
of women much more than anv male ad 
vocaev 

The Depressed Classes in Madras 

According to an order issued by the 
Government of Madras out of a total of 
8 157 schools under public management m 
the Presidency, the children of Panchamas 
and other depressed classes are admitted in 
to only 609 This is a very undesirable state 
of things The expenditure of public money 
ought to be for the benefit ol nil classes 
of people equalK One mam reason for the 
policy of exclusion! IS the opposition of the 
higher castes but the attitude of the 
depressed classes themselves raises a diffi 
culty of almost equal dimensions viz the 
inhented and ingrained reluctance of the 
Panchamas themselves to assert their 
claims where they conflict with traditional 
usage aud caste custom Iw thes- ciTcum 

stances it is some encouragement to learn 
that some suggestions concerning the e3u 
cational progress of the depressed classes 
have been submitted by the Secretary of the 
Servants of India Society Madras Branch 
to the Madras Gov ernment They include 
among others the starting of Panchama 
elementary schools throughout the Presi 
deucy and in every locality which is inhabi 
ted 100 or more Panchama families 
vvitliin a radius oftwo miles and the or 
gamzation of Co operativ e Credit Societies 
and Stores especially in urban areas The 
removal of the restrictions regarding the 
use by the Panchamas of public roads 
public -wells etc is also urged 
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The N 'W. Frontwr Scatid&l 

The di«graceful nnd disastrous break 
down of the medical nrnngements and 
other discreditable failures in Alesopota 
iniaha\eiiot sufficed to kill the myth of 
the wonderful efficiencv of the Anglo 
Indian bureaucracy The scandals concern 
ing medical arrangements and proMSion 
mg in connection with the expedition to 
Afghmistan are also bkeh to gi^e only a 
rude shock to thennth Buteien if killed 
several times it will nse again phcenix 
like from its ashes and bureaucrats will 
continue to behcie m their own perfect 
efficiencT and in the mcapnciti of the 
people of India 

“Chicago Battle 

i-tc B tk 

dent of the London Daily \«ws wrote 
from New \ork on Juh 30th in part as 
follows -> 

Three day* race noting at Ch cago ha* re 
»tilted in 2*1 deaths and about SOO certified 
w ouncled 

The«e troubles folio iing the Ie*s senous out 
break at Washington leave nn intensely bitter 
feel ng e«pect'illv among bhek« throughout the 
countn The effect inVew \ork was such that 
a two days patriotic concert in Carnegie Hall 
where a negro regimental band was to plav only 
drew an ned ence of fifteen persons and despite 
the recent fame of the«e coloured troops the 
detnon«traiion was abandoned 

A NroSQ Ov The Be\CK 

In ^^nshngton the not* began btc«n«e 
oflcTvcea agiUKt white rv omen led to no convic 
tvon There a« «i Chicago the negroes seewred 
firearro* and ammunition and did their fell shire 
of wound ng In Chicago the oaten* ble reason 
forthenots wa* the accidental presence of n 
aegio bather on part of the lake sbote ie«ere 
ed for white* 

But this IS not the whole «torv Last year 
ChicagD iniporfed about 60 000 negroes Ibr 
common labour No special housing was pro- 
vided by an admitledlj ineffective municipal gov 
emment. Thenegroe« therefore overilowedmto 
the wh Ce streets thus provokuig the kind of 
animos ty sometimes felt in East London owing 
to the presence of al en«. 

Chicago is quite accustomed, to reodetta* 
e^peciaUr among Itnlioos and there is constant 
stnfe between Highland and Lowland Persians. 
Hence her inability to handle coloured people 
saddenlv relented from the social restraints of the 
"^th. Last Jnlr the Prnident issued » grave 
appeal wgaiivst Ivtiehing The Chicago not* 


occa'^'^ actual anniversary of this fine 

(fof^ment which unfortunately has passed un 
heed^ 

Recobh Of Lvnciiisos 


prom 1SS3 to 1917 S 740 lynchings have 
pecQirrcd of which 2 “JS were coloured victims 
and 997 white Daruig 1918 an additional 68 
negroes and four whiles werelynched often under 
indc^t^bable circumstances 

the fundamental question of inter 
marftage the United States takes a view opposite 
to tpftt ot Brazil where the races mingle freelr 
and producing an ent reli new nation 

Tbe most senous religious nots m 
Indf"' insignificance before these 

fact® there has not been anyO Dwyer 
ism <*r Rowlattism in America nor has 
agybody contended that Amencans hanng 
proied themselves incapable of self govern 
nien^ some foreign nation must pKv the 
piiArteaWibv ptDvrlienre'fnvre 

European OffieiaU Frteadljr to the 
Depressed Classes ^ 

The facts brought out in an editonal 
notd tke &en ant of India relating to the 

defetit of a resolution in the Bombav legts 
lati^^ council asking for increased facilities 
to the depressed classes should be more 
mdelv know n than thev seem to be Tbe 
Goi emment allowed the official 
meiftbers to \ ote freely on the resolution 
but 


only one member (Mr Gebbie) exercised the 
firedoni in favor of the untonchabies while 
as mtny as seven uied the freedom to vote down 
rr«olation The official Noe* were the Ad 
voci'r-Gcneral Major General Jennings ims 
\Ij Robertson i c s Mr R eu i e s Mr Sale 
ICS. Air Mountford i c s and Mr Sathe 
-fjjt te«jluiioa was utt mateiy defeated by 20 
yote* to 14 but the decision is indicative of 
affictal and European rather than the non 
offictisl and Indian opinion Left to the non* 
official Indians the vote woaldhave gone 13 
for l»®d 11 against It must also be noted that 
araofS the noiKfficials who cast their vote 
a<r.|,pst the rrsointion is Sir Eiinshaw Petit 
«Ao to go farther tbao the resota 

tion hefbre the Council and the non-official 
mijotatv would have increased si ghtly ifhe had 
i^fded hi9 vote in favour of the resolution 
unfitness for self rule « often inferred 
front their narrow views in social matters 
sbooM not the narrow views in European 
offici^Hbeheld to mate them unfit for other rule 
I e rule over others ' In non Brahman circles 
CiTd ons are too readilv credited with liberal 
— s at least m social n atten The vote on 
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tins TLSolution ehoukl guc them fiinoHslj to 
tlunl 

How the Reforms will Increase 
Public Expenditure 

What ad\ antage the Montagu Chelms 
fordrefoims mat bring to India cannot tet 
be defimteU or approximatcU forecasted 
But that thet uill lead to the increase of 
public expenditure is cert un Alreadj, 
partly in Mcw ot the reforms and lest In 
dvans use their pow er (should the) get an) ) 
to cut down expenditure in the direction of 
the silanes of the European senices 
tnese salaries haie been mcrensetl con 
siderabh m one service after another, 
and there is proiision in the Reform Bill 
that no authontx but the Secretan of 
State IS tohaiepowerto alter them In 
addition a Memorandum issued b) the 
India Office shows the additional expendi 
tiire aftecting Indian revenues iniolied b) 
the Bill 

Clause 2 Governor s Silanes —It is not 
proposed to increase the salaries of the 
rresidency Goi ernors or of the Lieutenant Goi er 
nors of the United Proi inces Punjab and Behar 
and Onssa though the three latter will acquire 
•under the proposals of the Bill the status of 
Go>ernor The increased annual expenditure 
under this ejause will therefore be confined to the 
enhancement of the salaries of the heads of the 
Central Provinces and Assam The present paj 
of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro 
Vinces IS Rs 62 000 (£4 133)*per annum and 
that of the Chief Commissioner of Assam Rs 
GO 000 (£4 000) It IS proposed to increase the 
salary of the former to Rs 72 000-<£4- 800) and 
that of the latter to Rs 66 000 (£4 400) a total 
mcrea'se of Rs 16 000 (£1 066) per annum 

Clause 3 — Aditional expenditure will be 
involved by the appointment of Ministers in all 
the Provinces referred to in Clause 3 of the Bill 
and of Members of Council in the United PrU 
nnces the Punjab the Central Proi inces and 


\ssam Till salary of neither the Members 
of Council for proiinccs when, they do not at 
re«cnt exist nor of Ministers for any proiince 
as at prc'ient been fixeil Under the terms of 
the Bill clause 3(1) the salaries of Ministers are 
to be Ictcrmmcd by the Goi ernor subject to the 
sanction of the ^cretary of State m each case 
The salary of Members of the Fxccutiie Council 
of the Lieutenant Gox ernor of Ikhar and Onssa 
IS Rs 60 000 (£4 000) each per annum For 
Assam on* Member of Council is proposed on a 
salary of Rs 42 000 (£2 800) \ssuming that 
this proposal is accepted and that there are tw o 
Members of Council in each of the three other 
pros inces where they do not now exist and that 
their salary is fixed at the same figure ns those 
m Belmr and Onssa the annual extra expendi 

tnre in\ oh cd w ill be £26 800 

Clause 2f — The Bill also proiides for the 
“sA 7> PwVi'iS. Stss'At CuOTiWas-v/ot. 
consisting of not more than file members 
including the chairman It is contemplated 
that these willlic salaried appointments but no 
salary has at present been fixed and the question 
of making the posts pensionable is left for 
subsequent determination 

Clause 27 proiides for the appointment b\ 
the Secretary of State of the Auditor General 
The salan proposed for this nppomtment is Rs 
60 000 (£4 OOO) The salary of the existing 
Comptroller and Auditor General is Rs C4 000 
(3 COO) per annum 

No estimates are giien of pensionary charges 
likely to be incurred from Indian Rcienueson 
account of appointments of Ministers andiMem 
bers of Executne Councils The latter at present 
draw no pensions if they were non officials 
before appointment and if members of services 
thev fall under the ordmarv rules relating to 
such cases 

['Tlie sterling equn alent of a rupee is in all 
cases in this Memorandum treated as Is 4d) 

Autonomy for Portuguese India 

Autonomy, says the Bengalee has been 
granted by the Republic of Portugal to 
Goa Damao and Diu The event will glad 
den the hearts of all lovers of freedom 
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dreaded This was not life lu winch his son was 
nio\iBg blit ap^>, T. dream Truth isbetter 
than an> falsehood and sooner or later the 
thirst for realities must av, ahen in the pnnci. 

Even so It happened One da\ Gautama 
ordered his chariot and bade the dnver tahe 
him through the cuy that lay berond the 
walls— his own citj of Kapilarastu thecapital 
of his future kmgdom The amazed charioteer 
obejed It was not his place to refuse Icthe 
dreaded the anger of the king when he should 
know 

They went into Xnpilaiastn and that da\ 
Pnnee Gantama saw life is it really was for 
the first time He saw the little children at plus 
in the busv streets In the row s of open shops 
called the bazar the merchants sat and bargain 
ed wath customers about the goods that Jai 
before them The embroiderer and the potter 
and the brass smith sat cro«s legged on their 
counters hard at work while an apprentice 
would pull the string that worked the bellows 
bidden in the mud floor— that the fire might 
hum up and heat the metal— or turned the 
Wheel foe the potters use bp and down 
trudged the w«ar> looking carnets with the 
loads Here and there a monk passed holding 
his long staff and glistening w bite with ashes 
lU led dogs snarled at one another o\er scraps 
offood andscareels moved even for the bulloca 
carts that trundled in from the country wath 
their loads of fruit and gram and cotton 

There were verv few women and chose not 
>ounc for tise time w as towards noon and the 
tnoming bath was over \et a girl now and 
thea passed them perhaps with her veil down 
an 1 the great brass jar on her bead in which 
she w as carrying w atet to her home 

Hut the streets were full of colour ueierthe* 
less for part of thedressof men in the East is the 
shawl (irehudder ofbnlh-uit hue and woven 
of silk or wool throwmeross the left shoulder 
and brought under the right arm Hence m n 
town thoroughfare though there is none of the 
musical tinkle of women s tcet there is abun 
dance of pale-green and rose of pnrple and 
yellow and towiuoisc blue and the passing 
crowds are always bright to look upon And 
Gnutama tamed to his charioteer and said I 
see here Labour and Poverty and Hanger — vet 
sorouch Beauty and Love and Jot are mingled 
with them — sarelT in spite of them We is very 

lie spoke musingli as one in conversation 
with himself and at the words the Three Moes 
of Men— \teanne«s and Disease and IVith— 
drew near to him The great moment in Pnoce 
Gautama s life had come 

Pirst came Weanuess It came as anold oH 
man with. bold head and toothless gums and 
trembling bonds There was oo Igbt to hi» 
bim 1 an 1 sightless eves there was no hearing 
inhtsears. Beaniivss seemed to have made htm 


into thegravc ofa nuin Leaning on a erwteh 
he held out a palsied hand for alms 

The pnnee leant forvv ard and gave eagerly — 
gave (ax more than the old man could have 
dreamt of asking He felt as if his rery soul 
were drowning O Chhandaka ' he cned to 
his charioteer What is it’ What is it ? 
What ails him ’ 

Naj said Chhandaka soothinglj it is 
nothing The man is merely very old 

Old said Gautama thinking o/hisfather e 
grey hairs and of the yenenble mznistefs of 
state But old people are not all like this 1 
\cs said the charioteer, if they are only 
old enough 

Mv father ’ said the prince though the 
words neariv choked him— My father’ 
tasodhara’ Ue ourselves here ’ 

kU men said the charioteer solemnly are 
subject to old age and old age if it goes far 
enough w lU end alw ay s thus 

Gautama was silent overwhelmed with hor 
ror and witbpiti It was only for a moment 
however and there stood be«ide the chariot 
one whose whole skui was covered with pale 
pink patches terrible to Ke and the hand that 
he held out had lost many of its joints Most 
of us would have covered our eyes and hamed 
from the spot But this vvas not the impulse of 
the pnnee \fi brother he said in nen tones 
trembling with sympathy and reverence as he 
gave him acorn 

It IS a leper said Chhandaka as the man 
started tn surprise at the gentleness of Gautn 
ma s voice It is a leper— let us drive on 

And what is that Chhandaka ’ said 
Gautama 

It is one who is overtaken by disease 

hire 


i that ’ said the 


Disea'^e disease 
pnnee 

Sir it u an ill that befalls the bodv none 
knows how or why It destroys comfort It 
makes a man cold in the height of summer or 
hot in the midst of mountain snows One 
sleeps like a stone under its influence another 
goes mad with excitement In some casw the 
body itself drops to pieces little br little In 
others it mam tarns its own form but shrinks 
tiU the bone- are visible \et again it swells 
nod grows hideous in it* sue Such vs Disease 
\oTOan.fcn.avvs whenceitcQtnesor vvbitheritis 
dnyenand none ofus know when it may attack 
ourselres ^ 

knd this IS life— that life that I thought 
sweet* said Gautama He was snent fora 
while Then he looked up 

How can men get out of hie ’ he said 
• vVnac fnend hare they to release them ’ 

Death said Chhandaka. See ' there 
come the bearers of the dead carrying one to 
the nrerside to bum 

The pnnee looked np and saw four stronn 
mea beanng a low bedsteail on their shoulders, 
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From that time other names dropped from him 
and he ^\'as known as the Buddha or Blessed 
One 

In that moment of supreme iHumiaatton be 
learnt that the thirst for life was the cause of all 
WTctchedoess, Br nddmg themselves of desire 
men could attain to freedom And he called 
Freedom br the name of Nirvani and the life 
of struggle for jt he called the Way of Peace 

All Ibis happened in the forest at the place 
now known as Buddha Gaya where stands to 
this day an ancient temple with a great Bo tree 
beside it and to be only second m descent from 
the «3cred tree it*tlf And Buddha hngered 
there some days to think out many things and 
then he left the forest and came to Benares 
where he preached his first sermon m the Deer 
Park to five hundred monks From this time 
hisfame went about and numbers of disciples 
began to join him but bv the first two 
merchants whom he met on their way lo 
Kapilavaslu he sent a message to \asodhara 
and to his father that he waseettunly coming 
home Thtirjoy was unbounded that at last 
they Ind heard from him The old king wovW 
have liked him to make n foval entry but when 
the crowds were gathered and the troops 
arranged about the gateway with banners 
floating and horses neighing a beggar clad from 
throat to foot in yellow and gathering food 
here and there amongst the people happened 
to pa«s near the king s tent and lo it was he 
hit eon who hod gone out in the nmht time 
seven years sgo find came back now the Buddha 
But he did sot stop till li< had parsed within 
the palace and stood in his om rooms before 
his wife and ton \aiodhara also wore the 
yellow cloth Ever eince the moraiag when she 
wakened to learn that the pnnce liad abandoaed 


the world and gone to dwell m the forest® ever 
since that morning she had done w hat she could 
to«harebis life She had eaten onlj of roots 
and fruits She had slept always on the floor 
orsome rooforverandan She had put awav 
all ornaments and the garments of a princess 
And oow she knelt reverently and kissed the 
hem of the left side of his garment They said 
butittle He blessed her and went And then, 
she Seemed to waken from a dream Hurriedly 
she called her boy— Go ask vour father for jonr 
inhetitince she said 

\tothee which is tnv father ’ said the bov 
timidly looking at the crowd of men with 
shaven heads wearing the sacred colour 

But she scorned to give anv description 
A our father she said is the lion yonder, 
that pas«es to the gate 

And the bov went straight up to him 
Father give me m> patntnonv he said But 
he asked three times before Ananda chief of the 
disciple® said Alav t give ’ And Buddha 
said Give And the vellow cloth was 
thrown about the lad 

Then thev turned and saw the roothet 
behind veiled but ev dentlv longing to be wath 
hvr husband And the kind hearted Ananda 
«aid Master mov a woman not enter the 
order ’ Mav she not be one ofns ’ 

And Buddha said Vay do the Three Aloes 
not come to \ omen as to men* Why should 
their feet al»o not tread the Way of Peace ’ My 
Truth and tnv Order are for 411 vet this request 
Ananda was for you to make 

Then \asodhara Also was received into the 
Order and went to dwell near her husband in 
his garden and so her long wadowhood came 
to an end and her &et also were set at lost 
upoa the ttay ofPeaee 


THE ARCH FROM E AST TO M EST 
A frw travshtion of ptssagv^ from 
Roiiain Rolia'vh 


[The rstnete iihich folJon ire a frw 
translation of certain leading paragraphs 
taken from the monograph on Empedocles 
of Agngentum written bv Romam Rol 
land and sent bv Inin together wath the 
Declaration of Independence oftheSpint 
to the poet Rabindranath Tagore 

These passages should be read in con 
nesion with the occasion on which thev 
wen. sent as illustrating one of tho«e 


earfr epochs in the hrstorr of mankind 
when the human spirit boldlt declared its 
independence and pressed forw atd into the 
Unknown It mav Be remembered how 
the French author CTpressed to the 
Indian poet his profound admiration for 
this wonderful old Greek sage and hoped 
that the Indian mmd would love him alw 
In the monograph Romam RoUand 
more than once refers to the intimate 
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These wen were poets, philosophers 
and lehgious tcnchers, but at the same 
time, engineers, physicians, and states 
men Theenergr of their forceful spirit 
like a stream ot lava, blaied across the 
rocks themselves a turning passage for 
mankind It was not sufficient for them 
to look the Sphynx m the face they took, 
her hr the throat Thei were eager to 
resolv e, m action, the nddle w hich had met 
them in their inner meditation For them 
hfewasawhole to think was to act The 
world of the moral order m man was one 
with the world of Nature They chanted 
their hymn,— 

"The Law Vtti\ersnl 
y«stice soiereign and supreme. 

Reaches out on ev en side of the w orfd 
Through the i asf and ample ether 
In the imraea'^uc'ible dame of light 
And jn tie mind of man 

These Titans of Greek thought set 
themselves to conquer the unknown God, 
the hidden principle which governs both 
the outer w orld and the inner mind of mao 
First of all, Amximander, amid the fall 
of Empires, proinulg'vted the Kw of Justice, 
the Inflesiblc Nemesis which brings back 
lato the Infinite \ astness those beings and 
things which have gone astrav He writes 
these w ords — 

' The begmnmff of all things is the la 
liaite lasr From the Infinite last all 
thingsproceed,andinto It all things return 
•Vecessity is fie disso/nag ffiefor Alter 
natelx the\ undergo saffenrrg for tbeir 
injustice, and release &om their injustice 
This suSenng and this release ate accom 
p/isfied in the time order ” 

But Her'iclitus, the solitary thinker of 
Ephesus, prophet ofa roval raceof danng 
seers, refuses the solution of Anaximander 
Justice, with him, is the perpetual shock of 
opposites It IS eternal war. fraught with 
etemnl pain Moral grandeur is its flower 
He sings,— 

SfnJe IS the Motfier of all things nod 
the Qaeeo 

Sic sorts oof Gods and men, shres and 
dee 

Ltd IS a Bow , and the Bow deafe Death 
Midwav between the passive rvnnncia' 
46-2 


tion of Anavimander and the tragic chant 
of Heraclitus as he plunges into the eternal 
stnfe, Empedocles draw s us onw ard to lis 
ten to the great symphony of the Life Uni- 
\ers-\l whose harsh discords, as the cycle 
ever returns resolve themselves in light 
The band of past neglect has not been alto- 
gether harsh to his verses Some four to 
tave hundred lines remain complete, out 
of the five thousand which he wrote Few 
enough no doubt when one thinks of the 
blank spaces with their unsolved problems, 
but numerous when compared with the 
sayings of any other Greek philosopher 
before Socrates These fragments of his 
poems have all the beautv of some marble 
remains ofa great classic statue 

What IS apparent to os in these early 
quests of Greek philosophic thought, is the 
Fairy Arch difficult to trace which links 
East and West together This Arch tonebes 
the shores of both w orlds It is half made 
up of legendarv things Its foundations 
are laid in tbe dreams of Asia in the cosmo- 
gomes of Babvlon and Persia, in the cult 
of Mithras, in the Orphic mvstenes of 
Greece, in the wintry spring time of early 
Cbnstiamtv It bas «hoes as far away as 
ancient India and many scholars have 
discussed its relation to the old Saakhya 
phdosophv , 

At the same time —it should be noticed, 
—this Greek philosophv was firmly esta 
btished in the soil of bcience It had an 
atomic theory which opened the way to 
modem discovery m physics The two 
great currents flow side by side —the 
eipcnmental “cicace of Alcmaeon and his 
successors, and the mataphysical research 
of Py thagoras, w horn Empedocles celebrated 
in his ‘Lustral Poem' Empedocles shared 
this quality of his age He was no less 
great in action than in thought He took 
part in the struggles of his owncitv, as a 
patnot Bv the wonder of his manv sided 
genius, he inspired, in later ages, Plato and 
Lucretius , Bernardo Telesio the forerunner 
ofBacoo and Gahleo, Xewton, Leonardo 
da Ainci Goethe, Schlegel Novah«, and 
above aU Schopenhauer No one, perhaps, 
fans realised hke him the ideal of Goethe' 
the man of many parts ’ 
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hope of quenching that thirst at last 
by derotion and purification 

The classical Greek ivorld was proof 
against the attractions ofthisnen religious 
colt from the East because of the concrete 
waj in v.hich it tried to realise itaoian ideal 
It took the Cite for the tangible object of 
Its religious deiotion To the Athenian 
for instance theCitj was the one sufficing 
unity which grouped all the intellectual 
forces of the citizens round it and ga\e 
to them their final moral sanction 

But m the Sicilian towns of greater 
Greece such a unity w as not possible All 
the blood of Europe Asia and \frtca 
moved side by side in them without a 
common mingling m the cup of life 
Colossal fortunes jostled wath abject 
poverty We have to go for a parallel to 
those new towns which have sprung up 
'nth a mushroom growth in modem 
Amenca \tAgngentum or at ''iracuse 
the moral uniti of the city could onli be 
realised in and bv some magnificent Tv 
rant aPnnceofthe Renais«ance (such as 
Machiavelli loved to picture) who imposed 
bimself bw force of magnificence and 
latngue on n people nlwavs readi to 
revolt ifopportuttitv occuredanda leader 
apjieared 

How could such an environment satisfv 
the deep longings of xi soul so vast as that 
of Empedocles ’ In the sphere of poetn 
It could command verse brilliant it is true 
but written to order bi some Poet 
Laureate like Pindar And Pindar himself 
show show tliesociallifeof pompand power 
could not efface, his deep homesickness 
for the supernatural world TheCitj state 
of Sicilv lackevl the profound spaciousness 
SAvcwW Wve Wev 

Cont,aiatng innumerable mulCitndes of 
men nch and poor roaster and slave 
Afncan and Greek it needed the imiueasur 
able arms of an Infinite God to embrace 
them nil 

As a poet vasionarv a herald prophet of 
the future Empedocles dared to tlirow 
open the boundanes of the Mediterranean 
Sea of thonghtto introduce the Greek spirit 
to the Ocean perspectires of the One the 
all-embraang God It is this v ast Atlantic 


Ocean of religious thought that fills his 
poems wath the rhvthm of its eternal flux 
and reflur —the mistical drama of life in 
which allmcnplav their part 

Tlie characters m this WorldDrama of 
Empedocles are the four elements and the 
two Cosmic Forces Earth air fire and 
w ater are the four elements Lov e and Hate 
are the t« o Cosmic hore'es Theselatter are 
also V died Peace and btnfe The plot of 
the plav lb as follows — \ furious combat 
ts waged lietwen Love and Hate This 
combat first stirs up then moulds into 
shape and finalh dissolves the Elements 
There IS a hidden Law of Divine \ecessity 
which commands thej rocess The universal 
Soul protests while it suffers Etemallj 
It awaits for the supreme deliverance 
aspinng towards Love and Peace 

It IS an orac/e of OesUm the poet 
sings in incient dtMne decree etemi} 
icikd with D powrrfid oith tbitifone of 
the souls of men has been defiled wifA 
blood in com; act with Hate it shall 
wander far from the haunts of the blessed 
thrice SIT thousand rears and bewff born 
again and again in time shall follow 
tArooyA all mortal tbrnis the sad and 
ehanjpnff path ofhumin hie 

Thi»isx%h\ the miffhtv puissance of the 
air dashes itself against the sea the sea 
breaks upon the land the Iind throws it 
hick One recei\e> it from another and 
a// cast It out 

Eien such a srf/cAen oneaat 7 Todaj J 
am what I am but / was a God I went as 
trav beenuserput mi fiitbuifunousHate 

Just as the breast heaves with each 
breath so then, is a balanced rhvthm m 
'iwe KtAs vA MagtCiv 'AViere are 
two penodsofcompletene's — theEmpireof 
Hate and that of Love There are two 
periods of change— the change of Hate 
mto Love aud that of Love into Hate The 
poem of Empeiloeles begins at the statue of 
Hate The cosmos has been annihilated 
The elements strangers to one another 
have no communication Life is extinct 
The shminff face of the Sun was not 
Ken nor ret the shaggy strength of the 
earth nor the v ast sea 
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call It b\ \anou3 names,— Grace, Joy, or 
Love Dt\ine But no mortal can ever 
fcnow its endless ricissiturfes ’’ 

U, for a moment, legitimate pnde in his 
own powers irnkes Empedocles e)*itei], 
one sees, as suddenly, this pride return 
upon itself m deep humiUtj Hisexalta 
tion sinks, and he criticises himself bit 
terh Thus, after hanng been adjudged on 
one occasion the honour of a God, he 
cried, — 

“n'Aj Aumour me ivitA sucA a thought 
as if it were a great merit to elevate me 
above them, —the thrice dolorous race of 
mortals 

He IS one of them, nay more he is each 
of them, and of all beings —of plants and 
animals, as tveUasmen For along with 
Pjthagoras, he beheyed lo transmigration 
He says,— 

“J nas, at one tme, a boj and a girl, a 
tree and a bird, and a mute ^sb of the sea 

To the bumble multitudes as rvellasto 
his own beloyed disciple, be opened his arms 
and hia heart — 

“IVAen Zamie,' he says “m popufous 
cities, the men and women \ enerate me and 
follow me JB erou da They ask me eagerly 
for the way that leads to salvation 

“Some ivtsh for oracles from me Others, 
innumerable, stricken for long with sharp 
pam implore me far the word that will 
cure their diseases " 

It has been noted that Empedocles has 
only used the Greek word ’Soul’ once, and 
then in the Homeric sense of physical life 

But there is for him another 'Soul,' 
supernatural mysterious, within which, like 
Socrates later, he called liia 'daemon' Tins 
'SouV 18 distinct from the sensible and in 
teUsgeat consciousness It partakes of the 
sacred spirit filling the Uniicrse,-— thatloe 
which ever seeks to realise the unity of the 
Diy me Sphere, the Blessed God Thought, 

' powerless refuses to explain such a super 
natural mystery, of which eien intuition 
can only touch the surface , it is less possi 
ble still to explain its uprush of liberatixe 
power 

Each one of us has to struggle to free 
his life from ciil and to win jjcace , for the 


Unity of the Dnine Sphere can only be 
realised through the AU This is whv 
Empedocles constantly exalts that divine 
Essence in all things, which alone can re 
light in our hearts the longing for the final 
iision Hesais,— 

Neither liar, nor Hate nor Zeu<i, uas 
God among them but lo\e alone was 
Queen 

According to Empedocles, animals shire 
in intelligent life with men and plants are 
moied by certain desires , they feel and 
suffer and hay e joy lie has a horror at 
eyery blow dealt at life Sacrifices of 
animal on the altars are no less hateful to 
him than W ar itself He cries,— 

Unhappy mortals will yeneier cease 
from this miserable slaughter ^ Senseless, 
do \e not see that ye are tlaughicnag 
youTsehes ^ 

Inthecult ofthe ideal ofloic, thercis 
no room for animal sacrifice, nor for any 
eating of fiesh — 

' The altars are not soiled with blood 
It IS regarded as the worst aboraination 
that men after tearing Itfe from the body 
should devour the body s beautiful limbs ' 

The tw o liberating religious of mankind, 
which sprang from the hearts of Buddha 
and Jesus united humanity in the common 
bonds of suffering and love It was the 
same renunciation and Io\e that Empe* 
docles preached at Agngentum Yet, all 
the while, he kept his Greek sense of the 
real and also the Greek cult of beauty— 
that bnght smile of the ATediterraman 
Sea and the Sicilian shore His rapture of 
devotion did not veil from his feyes the 
glory of the outer world It bathed them 
m tlie blue sky and sunshine His life did 
not run beneath the earth, absorbed in 
inner meditation only It was like an 
estuary of the open sea, flooded with light 

^\e need to hear in ourdai the rushing 
sivcep of his chant, as he cnes,— 

“It IS Hate that dies " 

Amid the shock of storm clouds, charged 
with lightning and with thunder, ive may 
gam a faroff glimpse of that fresh washed 
dondlcss heaven, whith already smiles 
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upon the distant soil and soon will fill the 
heavens ^Yl^h light. 

What matters it, if our o\Yn mortal 
eyes =!liaU never look on its fulfilment ? 
The Divine Sphere, the Perfect Universe, the 
unch'uaed Sun of Humanity will return. 


The Unity that once was, will be, agaitJ 
and again. ' In the heart of the dreamer of 
dreams, it is now present, for as Erapedo* 
cles sings, — 

"The sweetness of its immortal irav? 
surges to and fro in all our limbs.” 


TO WEI CHEN 

Like a time-worn map of ancient continents, 

With unreal outlines marked by unreal names, 

And wreathed about with monstei^ — unicorns 
And fabulous beasts — so China seemed to me 
In my young days when I read of that far land ; 

Its curious names, its chopsticks and its dragons, 

Its magic echoing of fairy land 

Brought no more real knowledge than if one 

Had spoken of the moon and moon dwellers ; 

And even stranger than the friendly moon 
Which ever printed its familiar outline 
Upon my hovering sky, and belonged to me 
As my haunted woods and open smiling fields. 

Unreal people wearing unreal clothes. 

Unreal customs never taking place, 

A comedy of unreality ; 

Such were you, China, to my youthful mind, 

A non-existent and incredible land, 

And hedged about by a fabulous, liuge wall 
O’er which ray iraagiuation could not peer. 

But when you came, Wei Chen, with your bright face, 
Your friendly hands and voice and shining eves, 

And attyoui show ert gentle courtesy. 

The great wall fell or vanished like a mist, 

(The magic ivas your human friendliness) 

And China lay before my happy eyes 
A land of fields and rivers, towns and hills, 

A place of homes and schools and human hearts ; 
Land of bright flowers and gay-plumaged birds. 

Of mountains and of daring waterfalls ; 

A poet’s land, of saints and sages hoar, 

Land of great souls marching across time’s plains 
In long procession, victors over death ; 

Land of great dreams and of the dreams come true ; 
Land of my heart’s desire : the seas still flowed 
Between my shore and her, and yet through you, 

Wei Chen, I stood upon that distant shore, 

And the stored friendliness of ancient time 
Plowed round me and 1 felt myself at home 
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Ib dragon atiM, under templed hills. 

In old pagoda places and graj streets, 

Amid the thronging, friendly multitudes, 

Whose words, and not whose hearts, were strange to me 

To-day because you let us claim your fneudsbip, 

Your country is my country, your home mme, 

And if I hear her slighted, m my heart 
Comes a deep pang, and at her generous praise, 

I thnil with joy as of a gift bestowed 
0 w orthy land, that ever brings to birth 
The treasure of great hearts and noble minds ' 

MaICE SElJtOLR 


MR TILAK’S WORK IN ENGLAND 
B\ St Kihal Si\gii 


B AL Gaagadbar Tilak armred in 
London at the end of October. 1918, 
m connection w ith the libel suit that 
he had filed against Sir A alentine Chirol 
He had been compelled to mrc a pledge 
that while 10 Bntam he w ould address no 
meetings Since the war was going on 
and no one could leate India without a 
passport, he bad to submit, which he did 
oader protest 

1 The Lidel Scit 
Soon after he amred he found that (the 
late) Hr T M Nair had preceded liim 
under similar conditions, but Lord Syden- 
ham and his colleagues had made it so hot 
for the Goremment that the restnctions 
placed upon his freedom of speech had to 
be wnthdrawn The Maratha leader bad 
wot come here to plac into the hands of 
. anv reactionanes, and had, therefore, no 
influential fnends such as the late leader 
ofthcnonBrahmmshad On the contrarv, 
he had powerful politKal (and personal) 
opponents who had much to gain br 
keeping his tongue tied But what is sauce 
for goose is sauce for gander, and Mr 
T2ak lost no time in letting the offiaals 
know that He is a persistent man and 
finally, I think, the officials were glad to 


boy their peace by letting hint hate hia 
freedom Besides, os I heard it said at the 
time It was thought that ^e talk la 
which he would indulge would damn him 
m the eyes of that pnbhc from which 
would be drawn the jury before which his 

case would come 

AAhether or not the use that Mr Tilat 
made of his freedom to speak in public on 
Indian matters did him harm or not, is a 
debatable point But it is certain that 
the publication of the Rowlatt Report, 
shortly after his arrival here, did him no 
end of injury In my judgment, if that report 
had been indited wath a special view to 
prejudice Mr Tilak m the eyes of the 
British public, it would have done him 
far less harm, for then the British public, 
knowing that Mr Tilak had not 
asked bv that committee to state his side 
of the ca«e, w ould hare been on its guard 

Shrewd man that he was, Mr Tilak 
tried to have the publication of the 
Rowlatt Report suspended Through some 
bodv's mistake— that was the offiaal ex 
planation vouchsafed in Parliament-copies 
of that document had not amred at the 
time that tbev should have, and therefore 
the publication of the Report m Britain 
had been very much delayed TbatgreaUy 
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th-xt tbe Tcison \% "xs th-xt not 't «ijng1c cojn 
of those resolutions h^tl reached the nctin^ 
editor and e\en the Indian pnpers contain 
ingthe proceedings and resolutions of that 
Session had not arm ed He \\ as reminded 
that the w ar a\ as going on and that there 
n as such an institution ns the censorship 
But Mr Tilak said the resolutions were 
available m London and he asked if the 
acting editor n>ould pnnt them tf the\ 
v.ere placed at his disposal He did pnnt 
them but in small t\pe and not in a promi 
nent place and mthout anj editorial 
comment The reason giien as to \vhi no 
editorial comment was made was 1 am 
informed that the proceedings and re^olu 
tions passed hr the Moderate Conference 
had not come and in a short time Annua] 
^ssion of the Congress was to he held 
at Delhi 

In ms tussle with the Committee and 
with India Mr TiKk constantly found 
hiniMlf confronted with the coot assump 
tion that he w R9 a mere busj bodr who 
had no mandatefromanslKxli to intervene 
Had the Congress armed him with the 
powers ofaplenipotentiarr ’ If so where 
was his niitiionti ’ If he had am whj 
did he not produce it ’ Anrw ar had the 
Congress itself am now cr to dictate to the 
British Committee’ It as not the British 
Committee an ei en older organisation 
than the Congress and tn am case did it 
not enjor the prestige of being nbodi to 
which the Congress had iooked for 
guidance ’ As for fndit it w as the propertr 
of n pnrnte Compam oier which the 
Congress had no control Asforthcsnb- 
sidi it received— well had aov stnng 
been tied to it ’ 

V man le s redoubtable than Mr Tilak 
would have givenup in despair and disgust 
But not that Maratha leader He knew 
that he w as morallr in the right He knew 
that the time was with him He coaid 
afford to wait 

It was true that tbe censor was all 
powerful An\ letters that he might write 
an I anr cables that he might send might 
not reach the Delhi Congress in time But 
some dav the censorship w ould end and 
sooner or later the Congress deiiutation 
would come And the Congress if it was 
47-3 


trail due wassurc to realise without 
heann„ from him that its Committee in 
London and the new spaper India needed 
lulling up 

Tliat IS exactly what happened The 
Delhi Congress passed a special resolution 
withholding sui plies from the Committee 
and charging its deputation upon its 
arrival la London to look into matters 
and to set things right 

Bat even after his hand had been 
strengthened bv the am al of the Congress 
deputation with full powers the Maratha 
leader found it difficult to persuade the 
Congrass Committee and the newspaper 
India to give wholelearted and lo>al 
support to the Congress I\eek ifterweek 
month ifter month on one pretext or 
another decision w as deferred 

Finallv Dr G B Clark— that true 
Scottish Radical— thought thatthe time had 
come for action Dr \ H Rutherford and 
Mr Parekhtooktbe same view Aadirectors 
of India the\ asked the acting editor 
whether or not he could consaenciouslv 
support the Congress pol«.> The issue of 
that paiier published that week contained 
the announcement that in view of the 
change of policv to be adopted immediath 
m tie journal the gentleman who had 
been editing It since januan 1st 1018 was 
no longer responsible for its editonal 
control 

I understand that a ''Cotish ladv Miss 
Nomianton who had been acting as 
editorial assistant for some tune was 
appointed acting editor So far as I know 
she has never been to India and has no 
special knowledge of that countrv but I 
hear that slie is both able and progressire 
and svmpathiscs with our movement. I 
fartlier hear that Mr Kelkar the able 
editor of the Marhatta (Poona) who is 
m London has been appointed associate 
editor and that the paper will be produced 
under his general supervision 

The question of the reorganisation of the 
Committee remained to be settled ould 
Dr Clark Dr Rutherford and Mr Parekh 
be able to conquer internal opposition ’ It 
was extreraeh difficult to forecast the 
future for the simple reason that there 
wasmudi dead wood in that Committee 
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thousand, but bv^'th^ issued by the 
P” the fi« fit: 
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Tilak brought out a 
India. ’ ,n «hirh h determination for 
•'tfd the the justice 

partnership m the 

footing of eVahtJ i^th Th, fT" 

<Iominions He shmx^rl il governing 

tions and internal * eternal ambi 

“hsolutelj imtSaur**'’'' ""t*" ‘t 

from pupilagi aSl d^^,* ^tnancipate India 
went so thatindm 

'•"w eons for h« her 

eommon welfare of all j* I®*" *he 

the instorv of Hindu ffe traced 

European authorities and quoted 

''«8 nnation-and a that India 

that-fit to be freed ^ nation at 

’wposed upon hJTb/ trusteeship 
t^fonned, had no? nri.5" hi 

a trustee. citin«r the fall fitness to be 

“"Xtf™'' -■ ■’'»“' 

low, .u .M G?4'” Ch“' '"“"■I -''■■"ih n, 
Pra.dcul of thy ry„S s, r"“"' 

"euigthit Confcr,M Pan, 

‘leclare that Indians ^®“f"5n« to 

Wng them«elies tb^t ‘^P®hle of go^er 
to the applSmn of *1^®' "®'^ ‘>nt.tlcd 
feinu.uS.ou, md tJat 
V'® P'^ciple - tli^ y, nthecscraseof 

'determine the form nf^ entitled to 

“Pon accepted de^f?°\®™'"^"t founded 

®o:ordin„ to th^ ru. selfdcvelopment 

f <lid not tk ”f the people ' 

“ns's “h't r 


for Titak to mate Tbn Tn, i 
a domestic one for the R^t w" fluestion is 
Ihopy that Bn"sh 

so short sighted as to **1 

nataualisfue afth^.aTi' «=r. 

to the Peace” 

a four page leadet entitled ■ Tnj“ V®®""* 
tiitional Reforms r,- Consti 

paratite statement “”“■■”"1 a com- 
Indian constitution antlho*”^i,^\® Present 
Chelmsford scheme and h“r ““‘“Sa 

scheme proposed to reS 'l,™*?'®® R“««c 
gent person could see at^ "l ^ mtclli- 
largest and most influ™?, f 
of Indian, demanded and ho?"?’"*';" 

and'iroce^m a‘,? ror'ro''f ' 1 ®°f*® ’>< 

m'the c'"* •^'i' fcc Shvered”n 

dehtered ano?h" s„S^„; y, R® «' 

Hall under the nusnioAo c Caxton 

India, which some months K f nod 

an Anglo Indian the opportmUt 't‘' 
ont a case in fatour of "he 
Chelmsford reforms A tl.mo ‘''"«agir. 
dehiered liefore the fA„„ c ®I’'“'”'“S 

Mr ^rge Bernard Sinn mth^'f^'’ With 
I.le"li'.'n1s “'“"I 1 

delmn^ at the Caiton hIi'i"'!, I'Y' ’'“’“I' 

■o a chair ireeause he had s'® sitting 
ankle Jlr Tilak outimrf ti !■“ 

eaislmg m India m oldl^ * " '“d'tmns 

totheaceountsofthewealthR® tefemng 

enlightened India left b, m ' Ptaspeems 
like Hman T„nu and rS^'llfc •®“'’elle,, 

askrf IheaudienJopSpeySh J'"® 

tast extent of the I„d'™ r ®°"'>‘c‘!ic 
orerbe Asoka and s”m„X, Si"" "I'd 
went on to niK,e tb^ a™”™ Gupta If, 
da3s, not only posscssil *''ose 

hpoosand philosophic hferat," '’ I'' 

■ndnstnnlly great aid self , “m " a» 

tespect, able to satisfi , ""ffieing „en 

artistic n ant, '‘'® matenal and 

Passmg from thm isi» 
ancient Indn ^Afr picture of 

ga\c a graphic 
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present possessed and reduced to the 
status of permanent servants in Bntain 
and other countries buch initiative sboald 
onlj be exercised bj the people s representa 
tives Furthermore Mr Tilak considered 
the inclosion of a declaration of rights in 
the statute w as absolutely uecessarv 

For some occult reason Mr Tdak was 
not cross-examined That greatly dis 
appointed mam Indians who but a short 
time before had seen him in the witness 
box of the High Court and who bad grent 
Iv admired the replies that he had given to 
bir tdw ard Carson v, ho had tried hard to 
brow beat him 

I am glad to say that Mr Montagu h is 
shown the political w isdom of according 
to Mr Tilak the pnnlege of a pnvate 
interv lew early in August What they said 
to each other of course remainsaprofound 
secret 

About the same time Mr Tyson Wilson 


J7I 

the chief Labour Whip gave a dinner in 
Uie House of Commons to which Mr Tilak 
and his colleagues of the Congress depute 
tion were invited About twenty Members 
of Parliament were present The Rt Hon 
Mr Civ CCS Mr Adamson Mr Bates and 
Mr JaekJones spoke— and spoke with great 
sytnpathv of Indian aspirations 

Working under the greatest handicap 
Mr Tilak durin^, his ten months stay in 
England has laboured indefatigabh and 
zealously to advanci. the cause of India 
according to his own lights Even those 
of ns who differ from him politicalh, can 
not denv him tribute for his whole-hearted 
and sincere dev otion to the cause of the 
Motherland Above all he like Mrs Besant 
has worked for the unification of Indian 
forces at present in Britain though to the 
regret of every true well wisher of India 
thev both have failed m that object Tilak 
deserves well of our people 
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“Hindi Linga Bicbar ” 

Having seen the review of Paadu jogannath 
Prasad Chaturvedi s li ndi Lirtfa Bieharia the 
current issue of the Modern Review I felt tempted 
to go through the book, once more Bat I coald 
not find wherein the author asks vis to use 
such words as araltm and vxst as 

mascul n« Undoubtedly at tlie top of page 
12 of his book he in justification ofa rule 
for the determination of Gender of inanimate 
objCLts raainta ns that the man mate objects 
having the aitnbote [^jsprT^ V5T») of I 

etc are masculine hut he does not 
mean these words themselves to bemascolme 
nor IS ii' jnulcirAo* ru- dy As- .vjivihjgie ^ 
wrongly supposed b\ Mr MuUdeva, the review 
er of the book. Pandit Chaturvedi estabbshes his 
proposition beyond all doubt by apt and 
authoritative quotations from the Editor of the 
I/fiaratm fra and from Mr John Beames In 
justice to the author I hope the reviewer wifl 
condescend to go through pages II and 12 of 
the book and then form and express hts opmion 
on It 

IUm Kwkorc Prosvu U k 
list Tc-ichcr S A lic/ja/na Calcutti 


A Peace that Makes for Peace 
In bis article V Veace that ts no ‘Peace ‘ 
Mr Andrews claims to have put side by s ds) 
with very I trie comment of his o vn the profes 
s ons and practices of the All ed Statesmen to* 
wardsGermany His own commentary though 
sight in quantity is serious enough n 
quality and taken ui conjunction with his title 
suggests that he regards the Peace Treaty with 
Germany as bad from beginning to end so un 
jast indeed that the entire work of the past sx 
months at Paris will have to be undone and an 
entirely new treaty made ‘No one need be at 
any pains to deny that in some of its details 
tie Treaty 13 open to cnticisiu and that in its 
actual working there may be from time to time 
necess ty ibr moalrieation Jfut tHat is a very 
difierent thing from stigmatizing the Vvbole 
Treatj as unjust and branding the Allies as 
gniUy of forcing not merely an unwill ng but 
an inhuman peace on Germany The only peace 
that Germany would have accepted wtlhngly 
even after her overwhelming defeat would be a 
peace d ctated bv herself and to expect that 
a peace made even m republican Germanv 
would square with the principles of justice as 
^ ratood by_ the rest of the world is to expect 
of President 


the fmpossibli. To take 
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the w anton ilesmiction of the coni mines m the 
North of rrnnee \ enreful stutlt ofthcconili 
lions under which the ceded terntoij is to be 
controlled will I ihmk eoniincc nny unbiassed 
mmd that they are neither unjust nor unj^enerous 
to the mhabitnnts of the Saar \ alley It the end 
of the fifteen years a plebiscite is to be taken on 
the basis of adult suffrage to determine whether 
the luhabitants wash to continue the control of 
the League of Nations or join France or return 
toGermanj Mr Andrews cynical remaTk as to 
the plebiscite being ft disguise is a. sorry reflection 
on his faith m the League of Nations or in the 
possibilities of the groivth of a kindlier feeling 
between the democracies of France and Gerniauj 
during the nest fifteen years If Gemani had 
taken o\er Alsace and Lorraine on these terms 
and honourablv earned them out there would 
probahlv hare been no W ar 

(b) Poland If \fr Andrews will take the 
trouble to study a language-area msp of 
Poland he will see how difficult it is to draw 
a boundary that will satisfj all concerned 
and yet not violate the spint or the letter 
of the pciaciplc of self determination As 
a writer in the Times says it is difficult to fix 
any practical boundary that will oot loclude 
3 000 000 or more Germans in Polish territory 
The alternative would be to include a consider 
able number of Poles in German temiorr and 
on the whole the former is the lesser eriL A 
concrete example and presumably a glanng 
example of apparent iiolation of thepnncipfe 
of selMetermuiation was dealt with by Mr 
Lloyd George m tcpiy to his critics m the House 
of (.ORimont — the distnct of Bimbnum The 
toivn IS German being one of the colonies 
established by Germany w ith a metv to Prus 
siamzmg Poland but the district is Polish 
This is an example of what the premier referred 
to as the impossibility of haviug no Germans 
Inside Poland and no Foies uisiae Germany 
In certain areas it may be remarked there is 
a plebiscite to be held and in the case of other 
areas definitely hauded over to Poland the 
actual boundarws halt to be settled by a mixed 
commission on which both Gcriaaoy and 
Poland will be represented It is evident of 
course that Polish natioml ambitions hare 
created not a few difficulties for the Pence 
Conference But nfter all Poland has n history 
and it IS easier to understand her sentiments 
towards territories that were indispntablT 
Polish m the great days of old than to satisiy 
those sentiments without 1 very real violation 
of the principle of self detcrinination What 
other could President Wilson and Mr Lk^d 
George do than they hare done ’ The latter has 
been subjected to a good deal of abuse in certain 
journalistic quarters some of them democratic 
because he has been regarded as beiog Pro 
German rather than Pro Polish in refcrente to 
this matter of restoring Prussian Pol sir areas 
to Poland Were the two Anglo Saxon states 
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inentosai If i on do not accept our iiolution 
wewil) wash our hands of the whole business 
or on the other hand were they to threaten w ar 
as the penalty of non-acceptance ’ Thev diil 
neither and there w no evidence that what they 
hare done will result in the infliction upon 
Germany ol any unavoidable depnration of 
temtorv 

(c) ^hangtuig This is as Mr Andrews 
says IS part of the pre-Armisticc agreement and 
IS the price paid for allowing China to enter 
the War Japan has driven a hard bai^am 
Ueicnoa nhat the Ch nese Government thinks 
about the matter and vjhat the Japanese 
Covernmeot has declared to be their intention 
with regard to it Time alone can show 
whether their intentions will be fulfilled •or 
whether on the other hard China has gained 
more bv lo« ng Shnngtung and entering the liar 
than she would have done by keeping Shang 
rung and keeping out of the War Uhatlbc 
will of the people of the Province ts on the 
matter l doubt if even Mr Andrews knows 
l\ Economic and Financial Clauses Mr 
Andrews savs that these are bevond anything 
ever contemplated in the Armistice agreement 
Seeing that he admits lo a footnote that 
the question of compensation or reparation was 
expressly left open for discussion by the All es 
in their aceeptanve of Mr Wilson s Points ftnd 
Principles It IS difficult to see how he can assert 
that these clauses go beyond anything eontem 
plated in the Armistice agreement The demands 
made are heavy but it is doubtful whether 
thev are equal to the enormous damage inflicted 
by Germany directly and mdirecity upon all the 
nations of Europe ftod unless it can be proved 
that she is called upon to pay more m one way 
and another than the monetary value of the 
injuo she has inflicted how tan anj reasonable 
man characterise the terms as unjust > As I 
have already pointed out there are losses which 
Germany can never make good bj any monetary 
or material payment The countries she has 
rav aged will suffer in M ays other than material 
forgeneraUonstocome The responsibility for 
not a httk of the chaos and terror now rampant 
in Russia must be laid at the door of Germany 
W ben all is said and done it has yet to be proved 
that Germany will be any worse off than 
Belgium or France with regard to the tasks of 
mdastnal and eoitimercial reconstruction which 
await all countries al ke She has a larger 
population than Prance to draw upon and one 
that will be increased sooner or later bj the 
adhesion of the German Austpan Republic Her 
temtoiy has not been ravaged as those of 
France and Belgium have been Her people are 
capable of doing as much for peaceful progress if 
nghtly guided as ther have done m the past 
under the control of Prussian militarism for 
the advanctment of the iinbitions of Pan 
Gennanism The years immediately before us 
will prove a stern testing time la matters com 
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Report of the Sanitary Coromissjonef mth 
the Government of Jndia to find figures 
thit will give anv conception of the 
shocking infant niortaIit\ prevalent every 
where in India 

I have compiled a table from, the former 
«pott to show child mortahti at the 
beginning of the present decade (1911) 
\unjier of Deaths of Children Lader 15 lew 
of Age ID 1911 

Proiince Under 1 \enr o Icars 10 Vears 
1 tear &. Under &. Under 8, Under 
5 \enrs 10 leirs lo tears 


Eastern Bengal 
S. Assam 217 U3 
Bengal 398 3Jo 
U P oOo 3-16 
Pnnjib ir” 184 
Bomhnj 118 037 
C P 169180 
Madr-ia 224 9ol 
Bowna 71 544 

. .,ra C 393 
N XV F P 13 2“7 
Hyderabad As 
I gnedD at 29 903 
Coorg 1 15“ 


130 798 fb 329 34 438 
269 212 143 184 80 G70 

291030 144313 104133 

90 420 43 440 38 490 

91 431 349H 2” 22b 

99 144 24 “81 12 093 

129 OaT oO “02 32 892 
31897 14olo 8 99-> 

o 066 St 9 44 > 

d l“l 3 033 I 658 

13 930 4 3J2 3 0-44 

626 2*0 199 


1 890 500 1 lol “o7 326 ^22 340 807 
Total la British India of deaths of children 
under o Kara of age 3 042 2o7 Under 10 years 
of ftge 4 46S77J Under 15 years of age 
4 809 586 

What nation on the face of the earth 
no matter how large it may be can afford 
to lose its nsing generation at the rate 
of 5 000 000a year’ What nation can 
afford to lose nearly four million children 
under file years of age per annam^ That 
iswhitis happening in India and what 
has been happening year after year for 
decades past 

Take Calcutta for example Out of 
ever\ 1 000 children bom in 1912 jn the 
City and Port of Calcutta neaih 260 died 
More than 278 males out of eiery 1000 
males bom m Calcutta m that year 
penshed 

And more than one third of the children 
who died that rear gaic up the straggle 
for existence during the first week of 
life ’ According to the Report of the Sam 
tary Corarmssioner 809 deaths of infants 
«i the first w eek of life w ere due to debility 
while 371 were due to premature birth — 
pnmanli caused b\ the w eak phi sicnl con 


dition ol the parent more particularly 
of the mothers who themsehes in a low 
phi steal condition gave birth to babies 
that sickened and died almost with their 
first breath or before thev opened their 
eses in this w orld at all 

It must be noted that the high percen 
tage of infant mortality is not confined to 
laige cities and congested areas In the 
Northwest Frontier Proiince where the 
density of population in 1911 was only 
JG4 to the square itiile the ratio of deaths 
to cverv 1000 births was 16716 m 
1912 

Comparing this figure with that for 
Calcutta in the same v ear it is ev ident that 
tlic cliildren w ho are born and reared in a 
less detiselv crowded area and ba^c purer 
air to breathe ha%e a better chance to live 
than those Ijrought up in crowded cities 
But the fact remains that 167 16 per 

1 000 births IS dtemblvhigh ratio of infant 
iteaths lor a proi ince w here the inhabitants 
Ine much in the open air and are not sub 
jected to the e\ ils of city slums 

The Report of the Sanitary Comnussiofl 
cr for 1912 throws a light upon the sub 
ject We learn m respect of Bengal for 
instance that onlv once m the preceding 
30 years had so low a death rate (320 6 
(iiales and 203 4 female per 1 000 hirths) 
been recorded Indeed the Sanitary Com 
misaioner declared that an infant death 
rate of 2o9 6 for both sexes and 278 9 
for males out of 1 000 births indicated a 
much better state of affairs than per 
tamed a decade ago Further on in the 
same Report we find him congratulating 
tbe officials and presumably the Indians 
because the infant raortalitv in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ouilh in 1912 al 
though 206 5 per 1 000 hirths was the 
lowest recorded since 1898 when it was 
20o J When the rate had risen to 278 20 
per iHr//e in Hamirpur in that year it re 
quired some stretch of the imagination 
to feel complacent o\er the results 

lu 1914 45 per cent of the deaths in 
Bombay took place between the ao^s of 
1 and o while in the North \\ est Frontier 
Province 42 per cent of the total registered 
deaths occurred among children 24percent 
of them dunng the first y ear 
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this disease-laden excreta to the health of 
e\en person m the town or \jll 3 ge’ 

More than one eminent Indian has 
discussed this matter w ith me, and eapres 
scd great ansietj respecting it I remember, 
when 1 was in Botnbaj era! years ago 
an Indian doctor gaxe an incident that had 
come under his personal obsen ation He 
told me he saw a child come out of a house 
and attend to a call of nature hi the 
roadside The excreta Hi there through 
oot the day, and became dry and powder 
ed under the influence of the sun and man> 
passing feet He saw the mother of the 
child come out of the house and gather up 
the dust from that exact spot to use to 
clean her pots and pans 

1 am aw are that this la not a nice or 
polite subject Neither is death a pleasant 
prospect Yet I challenge anxooe with 
an mta of sacntific know ledge to den> that 
a large percentage of the deaths of >ouog 
and old ^hke in Indian ullages towns 
and e\ en some cities, or at least some parts 
of cities, are due to this cause, and this 
alone Surely the “city fathers”— at least 
some of them must be aw are of the tragedv 
that la coatmuouslj being enacted under 
their eyes But they take practicall} no 
measures, or at least no eflectue measures, 
to proiide sanitary facilities that will result 
in cutting down the death rate and 
strengthening the physique of those who 
h've 

Many other causes combine to snuff out 
the light of life m the breasts of the little 
ones of India First of all, there ts gra\e 
lack of medical arrangements especially 
at child birth I find no less a person than 
the Sanitary CommiSMoiier with Gorem 
ment of India complaiiung, m his Report 
for 1912, that the Calcutta Municip^ty 
employed “onU four midwues one for 
each72,0QQ of the female population ’Such 
figures speak for themsehes and need no 
elaboration Moreover, too poor to buv 
sufficient food to keep her own body 
projierlynounshed, the mother ts not able 
to provide nature’s nourishment for her 
child She cannot afford to bu-. milk to feed 
it, and if she can do so, the milk she is 
abk to secure is so impure that, in itself it 
constitutes a menace to child life 


For the lack, of qualified midwiies and 
women doctors, for the absence of training 
for motherhood for the death breeding 
msanitarN conditions, for the mabihti to 
secure pure milk, and for the general dense 
tgnocaticfi that causes the people to conti 
nue to employ methods of life and work, 
and sv stems ot domestic economy that 
science has pro\ eel are dangerous to health 
—for all these the aiithonties no doubt are 
largely at fault But the people themselves 
have much blame lymg at thejr doors 
One of the chief causes of child mortality in 
India IS the system ot earij' mam.age, 
which plunges immature girls into mother- 
hood for which thev are unfit on account 
ol their south and lack, of training and 
experience of life An immature mother 
ts likely prematurely to give birth to her 
child or to produce a wcaklujg that is 
unable to survive orthat, ifit Jives will 
keep down the general level of Indian 
progress The purdah svstem makes it 
impossible to cal! m the services of medical 
men who have been scientifically trained, 
and since the number of qualified women 
medical practitioners and midwives is 
pitifully limited, many mothers aadchtldren 
must, of necessity, die from neglect or 
malpractice 

It must be remembered that death is 
onh one problem affecting children in 
India There is, for instance the problem 
of canng for orphans and for children 
whose parents are unfit or unable to brin** 
them up to be useful citisens There is the 
problem of providing education, wath the 
subsidiary problem as to whether it shall 
be academic or inclustnal in character 
There is the problem of canng for back 
vvard and defectn e children, and correcting 
thewaywardness ofyuvemle offenders All 
these are pressing problems India’s future 
in a large measure, depends upon their 
immediate solution 

III The Cure 

The Government can do much to better 
the conditions affecting children in India 
The first step to be taken m my opinion 
IS to establish a Children’s Bureau with 
committees to take up the details of the 
various schemes for child welfare This 
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knotvledge nhicb we earnestK desire I 
will diSDii«s it without anr further discus 
won 

I maj assume that the countn will 
readiK adopt Hindustani as the future 
national language of India if the Hindus 
and ilussulmans could come to an 
agreement on the iiuestion of script The 
adoption of Hindustani as a national 
language does not in am \\a\ affect the 
ProTincial %crnacolaTs The ProMncjal 
lemaculars must be the medium of rastruc 
tion la the Pnmarv schools of each pro 
Moce with the addition of Hindustani 
as an all India language the Hindus learn 
ingitm De\'i. Nagci and the Mussulmans 
in Lrdu characters For ththrst four ) cars 
of a child s life no other language should 
be thrust on him 

(2) The subjects of studj should 
inclade besides the three Rs fa) the 
teaching of Patnotiam ^b) Higienc 
(c) Drawing (d) Geograpbr of India 
(e) elementari Geographj of the World and 
(0 Historv India local and provinaal 
historj and geegraphj must of course be 
taught (g) elements of Cjiics (h) Music 
and (il \todeliiog 

(3) As fat as possible the snme text 
boohs should be used til oier India the 
local and Prormcial Subjects should lie 
dealt With in local and Proruicnl text 
boohs The printing of text boohs should 
lie a Government monopoly All private 
profiteering from the «al< of text boohs 
must be done aw aj with The text boohs 
•ihould be «upp]icd free in all Pnnnn 
schools or sold at cost pnee onK 

The above suggestion does not nnplj 
that all these textloohs must be in 
Hindustani B\ no means Ther should 
lie in recognized Provincial vemaeularx 
and in verj east simple language 

Even province should recognire its 
principal vernacular as the medium of 
instruction All attempt to impart educa 
tion in local dialects should be discouraged 
It will be disastrous to our national unitv 
to insist on education being imparted 
through local dialects Nowhere m the 
world IS that done and we should look 
With suspicion on this suggestion from 
w hatever quarter it comes 


The vernaculars to be adopted as 
mediums of instruction should be as few 
as mav be compatible w ith the educational 
interests of the children A certain amount 
of efficiencv wall hate to be sacrificed at 
the altars f Provincial inte^tv and 
national umti For example it will be 
absurd to insist tl at for Pnmari education 
of the Bengalee', the different dialectic 
variattous of tlu spoken language be 
recognized or that Bihaa be raised to the 
status of a language or that m the Agra 
divison of the L P education be imparted 
in Braj Bhasha and m other divisions in 
tbeir divisional dialects or that in the 
Multan Dll ision of the Punjab education 
lie imparted in the Multan dialect — and 
so on 

Next comes the question of the classical 
languages and of English and other 
modern languages of the w orld The 
remarks that I have made about Sanskrit 
opptj with e»jual force to Arabic and 
Persian In mv judgment English should 
lie compulsory in the second Jtalf of the 
elementary school penod or say m the 
last three years from five to thirteen 

The object should be to lay the fousda 
tions of a working knowledge of the 
language as distinguished from its literai 7 
side 

The second penod of the elcmentarv 
course should include general elements of 
modem sciences The second port of ele 
raentary education might have two alter 
natiiecourses one for those who want 
to enter life on the completion of the 
course amt aUotho<=e who want to take 
up higher courses in agriculture commerce 
and technologj and the other for those 
who intend to pursue a general course of 
lugher liberal education 

English should be compulson in both 
the courses but onlj as a language not 
as a medium of instruction No one who 
wants to finish his education inth the 
elementary school or to pursue higher 
courses lu agriculture commerce and 
tecfanologr should be compelled to study 
anv classaal language He mai leam 
another modem language besides English 
if he chooses but bis chief concern should 
be a prej aration for life including an 
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’ EiJatalion is ns a rule tbt strongest force 
on the side of wbit exists and against ftmda 
mental chmge threatened institutions tshile 
they arc still pov.trful,pos‘«es8 thttnsehes of the 
educational michine and instil n respect for 
their own excellence into the malleable minds 
of the young Reformers retort by trying to 
oust tneir opponents from their position ot 
lantage The children themsehes are not 
considered by either party they arc merely so 
much material to be recreited into one army or 
the other If the children themselres 'nere 
considered education uould not aim at making 
them belong to this party or that but at 
enabling them to choose intelligently between 
the parties it would aim at making them able 
to tmnk not at making them think what their 
teachers think Educntion as a political weapon 
could not exist if we respected the rights ot 
children If we respected the rights of children 
we should educate them so ns to g\s« them the 
knowledge niwl the mental habits eetpjieed for 
forming independent opinirms but education a« 
apolitical institution endeavors to form habit* 
and to circumsctibe knowledge m such anat 
as to make one set of opimons inevitable 

On the constructive side BerttAnd 
Kussell ftgnm remarks 

Iviliication is essentialti constructive and 
rccjuires some positive conccptioo of w bat 
constitutes n good life knd although liberty is 
to be respected in educntion as much as is 
compatible with instruction nnd alihoogh a 
ten great deal more Iibertv than iscaistoman 
can be ftUowcd without loss to insttwction yet 
It is cleat that some departure from complete 
libertT is unavoidable if cnildren are to be taught 
nnithing except in the case ofonasuallv mielh 
gent children who ate kept isolated from more 
normal compAnions Tlu* is one reason for the 
gTvftl responsibility which rests upon teachers 
the children must neccssanly be more or less 
at the fiiervy of their elders and cannot make 
themselves th^guardma* of the r own irttewsts 
Anthontv in wwcatioti » to some extent »n 
avoidable nnd those who educate have to find 
n wav of exercising authontv in accordance with 
the spine of Iibertv 

\Vhere authontv » isBavoidaWe wbat » 
needed is reverence A man who is to edacate 
reallr well and is to make the young grow and 
develop into their full stature must be filled 
through and through « uhlhe spint of rcveieuce 
It w revtvence towards others that » laeking 
Bi those who advoente machine-made cost iron 
system* mnitarnro capitalism Fabuan scienttfic 
organwalion and all the other pn«ons intonbicli 
r eiofwers and reactionaries trv to force the huBiaw 
sjint Ineducation withitsvodesofralesemanat 
log from a Coveramenl office its large classes 
and hxedcnmctilain and overworked teachers, its 
determination to produce a dead level of Rtib 
mediocrity the tact ofryverettce for tbe is 
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all bat wnvevsal Revertate Tctpiiits imagmatiow 
and vital nnmth it requires most imagination 
in respect of those who have least actual 
achKvettKnt or power The child is weak and 
snpn^all} foolish the teacher is strong and 
inaneiem-day sense w iser than the child The 
teacli« without reverence or the bureaucrat 
vvtthout ftverewce easily despises the child 
for these outward infcriontie* He thinks it 
IS hi* dutv to mold the child in imagina 
tioa he IS the potter with the clav And so he 
gives to the child sonii imnatural shape which 
hardens wath nge producing strains and 
spiritual dis»ati</action» out of which grow 
cnieltj and envy and tl e belief that others 
musi be compelled to undergo the same 
distortions 

The man who has rrierence w ill not think it 
hisduiv to molt thevoung He feels in all 
that lives but especially m human beings and 
most of all in chil Iren something sacred uidflin 
able uiUmuteil something indmdoal and 
»irnngtlv precious the growing principle of 
life nn embodieil fragment of the dumb stnving 
oi the work) 

Mr Bertrand Rus«dl then proceeds to 
point out how public education ts used bv 
die States and the eburches tor the 
mamtenance ot the existing order or, at 
the most where the induidua) is consider 
ed how It 18 restricted to the idea of 

making monev ’ or the art of gettsagoa ’ 
or ftchieviDg a good position 

Rnssell feels ns nil do that tome of the 
tilings whicli education achieves at present 
most continue to be nchievetl in the 
ordioarv wav, m all cavilixcd countries , 
as for example the prehminarr knowledge 
of the three Rs The actual instruction 
m these snbjccts ns given now, mar be 
inadequate butit is notpositivelv harmful 
' It IS in histon and religion and other 
controversial subjects ' that it “is positiv e 
It harmful These subjects touch the 
interests bv which schools are maintained , 
nnd the interests maintaia the schools m 
order that certain view a on these Subjects 
mav be instilled History, in everv 
countiT, ts so taught ns to magnify 
that conntxa children learn to believe 
that their owai couatfv has alwavs been 
in the right and almost aln avs vjctonotis 
that It has produced almost all the great 
men and that it is in all respects superior 
to all other countries * Since the«c beliefs 

• ta histones of India a* prewnbed bv oni- 
vm ties and text -book cemmittees, there u no 
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%\iio have no experience of teaching are incapable 
of imagining the expense of spirit entailed bj any 
really bring wstniction They thinV that 
teachers can reasonably be expected to work 
as man) hours as bank clerks Infen«efttigne 
and irritable neries are the result and on 
absolute necessity of perforffiitig the day s task 
mcchanicallj 13ut the tnsk cannot be performed 
mechanically except by exacting obedience 


Discipline ns it exists in schools is t«> 
largely an etil There is a kinl ol discipline 
which IS necessary to almost nil achietemeDt 
and which perhaps is not sufficiently ’tnloed b> 
tho'e who react against the purely external 
disaplincoftraditional methods The desirable 
kind of discipline is the kind that comes from 
within which consists in the power of pursuing 
a distant object steadily foregoing and suffering 
many things on the waj This mvohes the 
Stthordinatton of impulse to will the power of 
a directing action bj large erentire de«' res even 
at moments when ther are not vividly alive 
^^■tbonttbls nosenous ambition good or bad 
caa be renlised ao cowtisteai purpose can 
dominate This kiad of discipline is very 
necessnry but can only result from strong des res 
for ends not immed ately attnicable and can 
only be produced by education if education 
fosters such desires which it seldom does nt 
pretest Such diKipl n« ipriogt from one sown 
will not from outside authority (t is not this 
kind which ts sought inmost schools and it is 
not this kind •which seems to roe an eMl 

He sums up his ideas on fear of thought 
ut this mauner 

Men fear thought as they fear nothing else 
OS earth— more than rum more even than o^th 
Thought 18 subservient and resolutionoty 
destnictiTc and terrible thoi ght is merciless to 
pnvaege established institutions and comfortable 
habits thought is anarchic and lawless in 
different to authority carelessofthe welltned 
wisdom of the ages Thought looks into the 
pit of bell and isnot airaid It sees maD a feeble 
speck surrounded bp unfathomable depths of 
silence yet it bears itself proudly as unmov^ 
as iTit were lord of the universe Thought is 
tka biiJaX. 

and the chief glon of man 

But if thought IS to become the possess on 
oftnany not the privilege ofthe&w vveroust 


have done with fear It is fear that holds men 
back— fear Jest the r cherished beJ efs should pros e 
delus ons fear lest the institutions by which 
thev lire should prove hamitul fear lest thev 
themselves si oukl prove less worthy of respect 
than Uiev have supposed themselves to be 
Should the working man think freelv about 
property' Then vvlat Will become ot us the 
rich’ Shoufd voung men and joung women 
think freely ah itscx’ Thenvvhat will become 
of morality ’ Should soldiers think freely about 
war’ Then IV bat ill become of military dis 
ciphoe ’ kwaj vvitl thought Back into the 
shades of prejudice lest property morals and 
war should be endangered Better men sbonl 1 
be stup d slothful and oppressive than that 
their thoughts should be free For tf their 
thoughts were free they might not think as they 
do \nd at all costs this d saster must be aver 
ted So the opponents of thought argue la flic 
ttoconecious depths of their souls And so thej 
act Ml their churches their schools a'od their 
universities 

\e> institution inspired b} fear can further 
I fe Hope not fear i the creative prineipfe m 
human affairs • • • • The wish to preserve 
tbe past rather than the hope of creating the 
future dom nates the mimis of those who control 
the teachiog of the yourg « • • Education 
should not aim at a passive awareness of dead 
facts but ai an aciivity directed towards the 
world that our efforts ore to create It should 
be inspired not by a regretful haukenne after 
theextiset beauties of ^eece and the Benais 
sauce but In a shining vision of the society that 
IS to be of tbe triumphs that thought will 
achevein tie tme to come and of the ever 
widen ng horuon of man s survey over the uni 
verse Those who are tought in this sp nt will 
be filled with I fe and hope and joy abk to bear 
their part 10 bringing to mankind a future fess 
sonvbet than the past with faith in the glory 
that human effort can create 

I have given these long extracts inorder 
to sbovv how one of the foremost English 
thiitfcere of the age a man typical of what 
■s best in English thought feels in this 
matter The reader also must think 
lodependentJv and not accept his opinions 
■^ike gospel truth That there ts a great 
deal of truth in what he sajs cannot be 
demed 


ART IN MUSLIM INDIA 
1 AltCHITBCTPRe 


P ATHAN architecture especially m 
Upper India the Hod ot stone has 
a certain gloomy massiveoess and 
sohdity blit in general it lacks tlie ekgance 


offitush dclicacv and wealth of decoration 
of the buildings of the Mughal period The 
brxk palaces and mosques of the Bengal 
snltms (at Gaur) however formaclass 
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Ajmir and manv others Aurangzib 
bnilt onlj the small Pearl Mosque in Delhi 
Fort ami the tomb of his wife at Auronga 
bad but some grand mosques a\ ere built 
bj other persons in his reign snch as 
\\ aztr khan s mosque at Lahore Zmat un 
nissa s mosque in Delhi etc 
II Paintisc 

Painting rccciied a great stimulos at 
the Court of Akbar and continued to 
improxe till the fall ofShah Jahan The 
Quranic Hu forbids man to reproduce tbt 
form of an\ luiog being and hence 
orthodox Muhammadans* can not drati 
anything except plants flowers and 
geometrical designs (arabesques I kkbar 
was not an orthodox Muhammadan and 
"be engaged mnni painters and patronised 
their art 

On account of the Quranic prohibition 
nch Muhammadans f<sp«nlK m Central 
Vsia) used to employ Chinese painters w hose 
aaaitisakinsht^hiat) became j rorerbial 
m Persian literature for exeetlence of 
workmanship la the earliest paintings of 
Khurasan Duhhara etc we sre complete 
Chinese influence espcciatlv in the faces 
nnd the representation of rocks sheets of 
Viftter fire and dragons There are some 
dated manuscripts in the Khuda Bakh«li 
Library Patna the illuminations ofwhicb 
enable us to trace the historv of baracen 
nrt in India step b\ step with absolute 
certninti The sumptuous ^hahotmth 

L resented h\ Vli Mardan Khan to the 
lUixTOT Shah Jahan in 1639 \D (though 
executed much earlier) represents Ibe pure 
Chinese nrt of Central Isia Spemcnens of 
this school must hare reached India early 
in \kbar s reign and even before 

In the Court of our truly national king 
Vkbar this Chinese (or extra Indton 
Muslim) art mtn led with pure Hindu nrt— 
whose traditions had liccn hnndeil dowm 
unchanged since the dars of the Ijanta 
f««cocs and the Bharhnt and Eltora 
reliefs t Thus Muslim art in India under 
w-eat its first transformation 

• 1 Vnew a Moharnmadsahawkef of Vgra 
■who rtfuscil to deal in marbW mosaics i e t » nxui 
n>e rrm pamjts 

t \n irirr rel el rr«rc* at ivtstoral 


The ngiditv of the Chinese outline w as 
softened The conyentionahti of Chiae«e 
art was discarded We notennew method 
of representing rocks w ater and fire w hich 
IS no doul t suggestne of the Chinese 
School but it IS clearK the Chinese School 
in a process of dissolution and making a 
nearer npproath to \ature The scenerv 
and features are distinctly Indian In short 
the new element m the ofd is unmistakable 
e\en to a casual ln-hoIder The khuda 
Bakhshcopaof TanicA AAant/an-i Timana 
IS the best contemponn example of this 
cU inge thatwe [ ossessm anypuhlic Iihrari 
in India headers in England hare a slight 
h later and more deiclojied example 
(tlioughot Vkbar s htetime) in the illumi 
naJaii Ryar?. P'OTan. fx.'^nsSs'hfw. 

ol till. Vahtbhnr/tt ) preserved mthe South 
kens ngton Museum 

This process of the Indianisation of 
Saracen art continued after Akbar s time 
till at last m the reign of Shah Jahaa the 
Chinese influence entirely d sappeared the 
Indian stiU became predominant and 
the highest dev elopment w as reached (os 
we s« JO the khu la Bakhsh copj of the 
Pidishthnfinnb » m dehcaci ot featores 
and colouring minuteness of detail wealth 
and \anet\ ot ornamentation and approxi 
fnation to Nature (but without nttainmg 
either to true jierspectiie or to light and 
shade V 

This Indo-Saracen nrt was entireh 
del eloped in the courts of the Mughal Em 
perors The sulgects dtosen were portraits 
of liTing men scenes from the Persian 
epics like the Shahntrath fancy portaits 
of saints and dmitbcs p ctures of histone 
scenes landscapes imaginan female figures 
espcctalh nt the toilet, hunting scenes 
ej reodes from the jiopnlar Persian lore 
weins and also <«nes of Hindu mi tho 
ogy to illustrate tl e I i.r«ian translations 
of the Ifama\'an and \Iahibharat made 
hr order of Akbar or detached scenes of 
Hindu m-rthologv 

Portrait painting reached its perfection 

re-eiM* of Kruhoa s I fr <fone at \rnr«*i dabad 
about a centDfy ago and now ra Mr P C 
MasuL s ycv<*s on, looij etacUy Itie a twin 
brother of the «foi?e rcliet. ofBhartint »howjo~ 
oar old curat Il& '* 
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about the middle of the 17th century (un 
der Shah Jaban) Tme expression as not 
studied but so fni as \%e can judgefidelita 
to the Inin" original v.as secured m a high 
deajee and the colouring and drapery 
reached the perfection of delicpcj Ihe 
master ‘-carets of these craftsmen were 
wr indigo and gold colours, which three 
ccf arivs (often of neglect and rough 
tiandhng') line bailed to weaken, fade, or 
cause tv, cake off Their night scenes and 
fir «. works were specialitj skill in which 
a as been lost by their unworthy grand 
cniidren 

III T IE so-evLiED Rajput Sckool 
OF Indian Painting 

Wiiat Dr Coomarasw anil calls the 
Rajput School of painting is not an indi 
genous Hindu product, nor has it an> 
natural connection with Rajputana The 
\as'»al Rajas of the Muahal Empire used 
to enlist painters trained in the imperial 
court and employ them in representing 
scenes from the Hindu epics and romances 
and other subjects of a purely Hindu 
character, but the style and art ideas of 
these painters are exactly the same as 
those of the painters* employed by the 
Mughal Court There is a cenatn crude 
ness,— the use of staring colours a return 
to rigidity of outline, and a certain bare 
ness or po^ert^ of cniironment — m the 
Rajput School because it falls short of the 
perfection of detail, delicacy of ‘touch and 
elaboration of ornament which marked 
the climax ofMughal art in the age ofShah 
Jahan The Rajput Princes who patronised 
these painters were less nch and ciiiltzed 

•So thorough^ i\ere the pwnters of Hindu 
’'objects imbued i\ ith the spirit of their masters 
"ho dren Muslim or Mughal Court pictu-es 
thnt the result is often comic to a modem cntic 
1 ha\e seen some beautiful nnd genuinely old 
Indo Saracen Hindu pictures ^^hlch represent 
the elders of Mathurn dressed nnd armed like 
Mughal courtiers going out to meet Krishna 
ndvancing to the conquest of Lanka 
iMth his army marching m exact duisions with 
equipment and transport of the 
Mughal imperial tirmj nrii//eri not leli out * 
The Knmarbandsbnstle with daggers \ few 
strokes With a brush can turn him into Akhar 
" ''^URhal noble ladj at her toilet. 
With lew cT ornaments ' 


-than the Emperors of Delhi, and hence 
their painters represent a comparatit ely 
pnmiti\e school, ormore correctly, suggest 
the idea of their being the work of the 
immature pupils of the old masters of the 
Mughal Court working in a less cultured 
atmosphere and for poorer patrons The 
art traditions of this so called Rajput School 
have continued with little change or 
development at Jaipur till to day Cater 
ing for the modern European market has 
effectually destroyed all hope of its rising 
above old convention or showing a life of 
its own 

Indo Saracen painting rapidly declined 
after the death ofShahJahan Aurangzib’s 
puritanical simplicity and miserliness, the 
impenal bankruptcy caused by his many 
wars, and the disorder and impoverish 
ment which seized the Mughal Empire 
under his successors, led to the starvation 
of artists and the disappearance of all 
genius in this line Cheap inferior pictures 
continued to be arawn and the life of the 
artist in India became miserable in the 18th 
century , except under a rare Rajah or 
Nawab here and there, till the invasion of 
Nadir Shah (1739), which left chaos 
behind it In the last quarter of the 18th 
century there w as a rev iv al of art under 
the patronage of the Nawabs of Oudh 
But European art now began to exercise a 
fatal and dommating influence upon Indo 
Saracen art The result w as the bastard 
Lucknow School of Painting,— a contemp 
tible half breed product without any of the 
good features of either the Indian or the 
European style Taste, conception and 
execution alike were \ ulgar and affected ,* 
and none of these w orks is enliv ened by a 
single spark of genius In the 20th century 
there has been a revival of interest la 
the old Indian paintings, thanks to the 
teachings of Mr Havel, Dr Coomara 
swami and Sister Nncdita The price of 
genuine old Indian pictures has been 
greatly raised by European and Amencan 
collectors and there is at present a consi 
dcraWe trade m fiked old Indian pictures, 

1 1 portrait of Akbar fond 

ling Ills Chnstian wiA. described bv Father 
of I.uckno^^ 
*<nooI probably done after 1825 
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that IS modern comes made from a fe-R 
genome old onginalsbut artificially treated 
to look old and passed off on imsnapecting 
Furopcan buyers as genumelv antique 
art -works 

The new school of Indian pointings 
Rhich 13 represented bj Abonindranath 
Tagore and his best pupil Nando Lai Bose 
dehberatclv imitates the Ajanta style 
The Mughal school has also found a. fea\ 
modern imitators but these are all 
artifiaal products and not rv orks of 
a liMiig inspiration or genius hence they 
cannot possibly cause a nei\ birth or de 
velopment of a li\mg grawmg Indo 
Saracen art They lack the dmne mad 
ness of the true creatn e spmt 

The so called Kangra School represents 
a belated but pure survml of Indo 
Saracan art dealing with Hindu subjects 
Its chief master was Molarara who hied 
in the Gaihawal hills at the end of the 
18th century These hill tracts bad 
escaped the anarchv which rumed the 
Mughal Empire m the 18th centurr and 
also the influence of European art iibich 
began to mo-ve up the Gangetic valley from 
176o onwards Therefore the Kaagra 
School retained well into the 19th century 
the unadulterated form of an art which 
had been completely mod fled or disappear 
ed IS its cradle lands of Agra Delhi etc 
Molaram s colounng is extremely beauti 
ful and his representation of animals 
plants etc has remarkable delicacy of 
touch and charm in spite of their palp- 
able conTcntionality His night pieces 
are of special excellence 

The last attempt to revive Indo Saracen 
painting w as made 1:^ Raojit Singh (about 
182o-t0) but the result in spite of its 
elaborate prettiness is only suggestive of 
the last gasp of an old and discarded horse 
suddenly flogged into life 

There was ao deielopment of art 
during the Maratha predonunaacc (1750- 
1800) But Hingane the Maratha envoy 
at Delhi and otlier oflScers of his race 
collected many old Mughal paintings and 
Sansknt manuscripts illumimted with 
lerj fine miniatures at Delhi and the Rajput 
courts and sent them to the Deccan for the 
Rajahs ofSatara and tbePeshwasof Puna 


The decadence of the Mughal royalty and 
nobtlitv as the result of Nadirs iniasion 
gave the Matathas a rare opportunity to 
collectthe richest art treasures of an older 
generation and sev eral of these still 
survive in the Bombaj Presidency as I 
discovered during my tours in Afaha 
nshtra 

In one branch of sculpture namely 
ivoiy carving (often m miniature) perfec 
tiQti was reached in the Mughai penod and 
the art has continued with hardly any 
decaj to almost our own day when it is 
fast oj mg out for vv ant of patronage 

IV Tjif Texticf Art 

India has been famous from very ancient 
limes for her fine cotton cloth The hot 
climate of the plains promoted the manu 
facture of thin mus! ns for the use of kings 
and nobles Silk rearing and silk weaving 
were also a highly developed and flourish 
ing art eren before the Muhammadan 
penod \etvetand scarlet cloth were never 
indigenous in the country but were import 
ted from abroad (usually Europe) 
these were special favourites of our 
Afnhammadan rulers A nch trade m them 
was earned on by foreigners especially 
European merchants thoughout the 
hlughal penod 

It is difficult to speak with certainty on 
the subject but the Muhammadans seem to 
have introduced or at least to have greatly 
developed the vanety and richness of em 
broidery Large numbers of skilled artisans 
were maintained by our Mnhariniadan 
rulers to work figures with coloured cotton 
thread or silk thread or metallic thread on 
doth of vanous kinds There was immen 
se vanety m thedesgns classes of fabrics 
and the nature of the matenal used (see 
AmiAkban Vol 1) Ihe shawl industry 
of Kashmir and the Punjab was distinctly 
the creation of the Mughal Emperors The 
kmkhab and other kinds of embroidery 
work which they required for themselves 
and their courtiers made them maintain 
large State-factones of weavers and embroi 

derers in manj tow us besides patronising 
private artisans Ahmadabad in Gujrat 
Masuhpatam and a few other towns were 
the most famous among the seats of the 
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doth influ»;lrv Cnrpcts for tlic floor niirt 
lianjnnc'’ for the u'llls were most lihch 
intrudiiad into hidio b% Mulnmni'iilnn 
ruler's tmd tin. ptrftitian «)1 ornnincnlation, 
fiord decor ition uiul irti^tic Inrmonv 
of loliMir m till. “SO uns readied tti the 
reign ofs)i lijol 1 \^lKn cxtrctncU co^tK 
t I ts Acrc n ii Hiurccl for the court 
cloth caan, t t iie ucrc txthi«n<h 
u^eil nr ’ t iH'«i ui-t uso ni inufiictund nt 
pn.It ‘I 1 in i ^virrptuons stele, u^u* 
d*\ t \uin id d id and in Kashmir (They 
\\c I ki i\e 1 the Hindu period, too ) 
i’l. voi was the chief purchaser of 
CSC t ' ps but i cert un (piantity was 
is > pn duccil for exportation abroad 1 >\ 
priente traders SdK ttnhrotdert was 
earned to a high artistic lc\cl and the 
muslin mdustrx of Dacca flounshed 
preatly as the result of royal patronnpc 
dunnp the Muhammadan period 

\ Thl J ivwi uuna’R ash Goi tisMJTH*** Aht. 

These were, no doubt, hiphU dcveloncd 
m the Hindu penod, but they rcccixed a 
great impetus under the Mughats, who 
Innshed large sums on them, partly from 


their natural lo\c of liixtirv and partly 
from the jiohtic il necessity ofgMng costly 
omununts in rctiini for presents rcccixcd 
from others or ns gilts of honour to foreign 
rulers anil their own sons and oflicers 
(rorfehahjnhnn's jewellery reemy Ilifton- 
ca//-‘ss/ii s “The wealth of Ind“.) 

Yl roTTl'Itt AM) MpTAI. WoKK. 

Omiitncntnl pottery and inetnlwork 
were* also scry highly dc\clo|)Cil. The Hindu 
kings of old na not xcry likely to hate 
used porcelain or nnj kind of costly 
earthenware, as their religious prejudices 
confined ihcni to stone \csscls nnd cheap 
cln\ pots nnd pans which could lie thrown 
awm after one use As the metal \cs«cls 
»n Hmdu lioiiscs ha\c to l>c dnily scrnbl)cd. 
there was no room for omnmcntn! brass or 
sileer \cs«cls for show or metal \esscls 
with inlaid work {kofi^nn) in n Hindu 
household lienee, inlaid mctnl xe««els, 
porcelains, Didri pots nnd cecn sumptu* 
ou«ly decorated bra«s and <il\cr \c«scU 
were chnrnctcnstic of tlie Muhammadan 
{Knod of India nnd not of the Hindu 

JsmsvTii Sakkar 
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^Mats Education in India 
In the course of an article in the July 
number of the Bulletin of the Indi'tn Rn- 
tionahstic Society , Mr "W ajid Ah, B A. 
(Cantab) w ntmg on the subject obsere es • 
Ftierd and foe alike deplore the ignorance of the 
Indan masses Ignorance is undoubtedly an evil 
but to attribute complete ignorance of things lo the 
Indian ryot is almost as preposterous as to hold 
Nando Ghosh responsible (or all ihe evifs of the uni. 
verse In some respects the r>ot is the most cultured 
prbleterial in the world In his folklore he has an 
unwritten Iterature which can compare with the best 
of Its written rivals Many scholars hold that India is 
the original home of those wonderful nursery tales 
wh eh delight men of all ages and all countries Then 
again the ryot is very often a better philos^her than 
‘‘’hadralok His coo^on of 
and more humane an^s cod,. 


his humble w-iy, a connoisseur in art He enjoys his 
country balhdi nnd can often sing them with great 
feeling He goes to the villaoe Jairas and has a true 
appreciation of real drama And above all a mystic 
vein pervades hit life 1 have often come across 
peasants who have shamed me by their deep and pro 
found observations 

The rvot then is not a savage or even a barbarian. 
The modern idea that the Indian proleteriat is igno< 
rant is the outcome of tl e fallacy that education is 
synonymous wilh literacy This is only another 
illustration of the incorrigible bourgois tendency to 
place auificiahly over intrinsic value. If education 
meant literacy, then Mohammad Homer, Akbar and 
many other giants of the human race vv ould be classed 
with the savage I etters are only one kind of instru 
ments for imparting education and are not by anv 
means the only kind There used to be education 
J^g belOTe letters were invented The great authors 
the Upanishad, «erc not 1 lerale 
mM the Iliad and the Odyssey were corooosed 
brfore the Greeks had learnt^the^ use of alphabets 
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Great ci'iliritions like thit of Peru flourished long 
before writing was known 

Man therefore can be educated without the 
knowledge of lelters Mere learning agan is not 
education. Eien aa extensive knowledge el books 
does not necessarily mean that its possessor ts really 
educated He mignt be in the words of the Persan 
moralist ' Chacpai bw kitabi chand ' a unadroped with 
1 load of books on its back Education means the 
proper cultivation of body and mind Booksarea 
means of impart ng it so are painting, music folklore 
gymnastics, sports and many other things The 
ancient Greeks used to make music and gymnastics 
an essentia] part of education along with poetry, 
mathematics and other subjects. No single method is 
sufficient Alt have to be used m combination to 
produce a really good result 

Continuing the nter observes 


We often notice that an English working man has 
a dearer conception of the Be ttsh Constitution than 
an » A . of the Calcutta L n versity who has spent 
years m the study of the subject 1 he reason for this 
apparent anomaly is the fact that white out scholar 
gets his ideas only from books theothet man imbibes 
them from his surround ngs O^stitutonal ideas 
have become a pait of the national culiore of the 
British race It is when an idea become* a putt of 
the natonal culture that its influence is most deeply 
felt Such for instance is the case with our rebgious 
ideas 

We base howeset to confess that though out 
popular culture is so rich m religion and folk I leraiure 
It IS hopelessly out of dote m pol l cs, economics, 
Mienee and sociology These things we haie to learn 
from Europeas the Europeans have to learn from us 
their religion and philosophy 

The problem for the Indian reformer then is how 
to naVe the seentiltc conceptions of Europe also a 
part of our national culture (t must however be 
remembered that we have not only to introduce a 
itron(r»\ein of western culture but to systematise and 
mod fy our own m such a way that they might to 
gether make a consistent and harmonious whole If 
we succeed in this we shall have produced a civili 
eation which would be auprjior both to that of India 
oi the past and of Europe of the present Wes^uld 
remember however that the body should be looked 
alter m the same way as the mind No nation that 
n^lects the health of its members ransur«n-e. In 
this connection I do not think that we can do better 
than reine the sports that have delighted our country 
men lor ihoimnds ol years 

Looking St the question from Ihiabroad point ot 
Slew f cannot help fioW ngltisl literary education must 
(otm only 3 fraction of what we hs\e to imparl to the 
tyot Our acsisity must cover a w de Arid We 
have to study and use the methods by which rehgioiis 
CuUute has been iritroduced mto th<5 eowntiy We 
have to press into out seiv ee the artoi the ballad 
sm^, the artist, the folUoiist, the musician and she 
athlete to mewt on only a few cut of many The 
edii.ation I am speaking of cannot be fully impasted 
j attheschooL \\e have h»d neatly a hundred years 
of pure school education and the sesutc has been 
disjppointing \\ e have Co convert the whole atmos- 
phere in which the man bceathes into one vast school 
I'e shon'd try to establ vh schosU bv aft means but 

50—6 


they arc not soffic ent by thensvhes and even if v\e 
do not hate them we should prosecute our object by 
other means 


Imperial Untly : The C&te of India 
In the course of a long article under the 
abo\e caption iti the June number of East 
& West. Prof Bry Naratn, m ^ , vrotes* 

At fhe meeting of the Imperial Conference held 
in May iqji Mr Joseph \f ard proposed the creat on 
of an Imperial Parliament with legislative power m 
Imperial affairs and an execut ve of twelve responsible 
to the electorates of the Lnited Kingdom Canada, 
\ustralia Sooth Africa New Zealand and N'ewfound 
land The Pres dent of the Conference, Mr Asquith, 
then Premier did not accept the proposal He 
thought lint the creat on of an Impel al Parliament 
and an imperial rxecutive would impair if not 
altogether destroy the authority of the Government 
of the I n fed Kingdom in such grave matters as the 
conduct of foregn policv and he declared in 
unequivocal terms that at'ihcily eaiiJii not bt tharej 
But the feeling which has grown up in the Domi. 
oions during the war is thtt it must be somehow 
shared The people of the Dominions have helped to 
win the great war they have fought hard and fought 
well hut as to the future weare told the r resolut oo 
may be expressed m fwo words Sever again In 
unanswerable fashion they have asserted their right 
toaplacein (he Supreme Council of the Empire ' 
(Marrioil m the Nineteenth Century for January 

British statesmen no longer deny the right But 
■f ihetibimofthe Dominions to share the authority 
of the British Parliament in matters of foreign policy 
IS adm ned the constitution of the British Empire 
must be reformed \\ hat are the possible lines of 
reform ' 

The necess ty of reform in the existing constitution 
of the Empire has been shown the more important 

? lans for securing Imperial unity have been considered 
he whole ouesi on may now be di'cussed with 
reference (o India 

One of the disadvantages arising to a dependency 
from Its dependence on the dominant country, 
wrote Cornewall Lewis some eighty years ago, 'is 
that it IS involved m the wars of the dominant country 
For ervinple if the dominant country should be 
plunged in wars either from the necessity of *elf. 
defence, or through Its ow n ambiton or the ambtion 
ol other states the dependency is necessarily a party 
of them Hence its trade may be d sturbed, its 
merchant vesseK erposed to the risk of capture, and 
Its territory even, made the theatre of war without its 
having dune anything to provoke hostilities or 
having had any means of preventing them and 
although It IS only as it were a formal party to the 
dispute" India became involved in the great war 
on account ^ the pol tical connection with ihe 
Lotted Kingdom Of the events which led to the 
•wax Indix knew no mote at the tune than the 
Dominions and with the causes of the wai she was 
even eetnotely connected 

When war broke out we in India also icahred like 
the people in the Dominions that war is an interest 
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which overmasters all oth<*r interests As in the 
Dormniors p-’ojected internal reform^and dev^doptnenj 
had to b“ il indoned and ' ' 


Crown ColotJies or in the Protectorates, orwithm ouf 
own borders of the interests and fortunes of fellow ' 


part 


did Ind 3 ‘ British India, it is 
iized L'oke the power of Turkey 


had to b- .1 .ndoneo ana as much ol iCi faW and subjects uho hate not jet "l 

cap.lalo .heeonnttvasctdd be spared ^as tutued somecases maj neter 

, es The Donna, oas plyed.au “Sf. .ll'^r "fwMet.t e 

ship passes from the hands of an Imperial Parliamen 
(whicn has more or less learned to think imp^ially am 
in England has maintained the equal political right o 
all British Subjects) into the hands of a new madi- 
Imperial Congress which will consist in part o 

representatives of the Dominions which it may be o 

necessity , cannot give effect to this enlarged conceptioi 
of British citizenship 7’ 

The av nter concludes : 

The answer of everj educated Indian who undw 
stafids the question will be “SO India claims to bi- 

treated on a footing of equality "ith ihe Dominions ti 

all matters affecting the Empire She will nev er accep 
the Dominions as joint trustees with the Unitei 
Kingdom of her interests 

At the same time that we press for changes in th^ 

r-, , ‘ , ■ ■' ■ . Government of Indn we should also insist on Indi. 

organs of consultation or legislation are created being given a proper place m the councils of ths 
provision must be made for the adequate representa Empire and this place should not be inferior to tha^ 

of the Dominions It is only fair that if we are asked 


Tiie vMiter coutinues 

Ti t ‘he peopl" of the Dominions should be asked 
t ‘'sht for the Fmp re when the) have no share in 
determining the foreign policy of the Fmpire, is held 
to be an d-ot ial\ But what is anomil) in the case 
of th^ Domin ens lb nlso an anomal) m the case of 
Ind 1 vnlesco dfa=h oned ideas to the relation of a 
d pendency to the dominant country are to prevail 
It should be recognized that the hardships which war 
irpo Cb ard the sacrifices which it demands are as 
Lil m the case of a dependency as m that of a 
se f oovtrnmg portion of the Emp re from which it 
lol'ow 3 that m matters of peace and war which affect 
the whole Empire a dependency has as much i right 
to b consulted before any decision is taken as any 
otl cr part of the Fmpire And if any Federal 


tion of a dependency 

The problem his not always been thus stated In 
‘ The Problem of National Unity published a quarter 
of a century ago Mr George R Perkin thus answered 
the objection that India is an insuperable obstacle to 
a Federal system for the Empire 

“India 13 practically a Crown colony, and as yet 
the United Kingdom has shown no inclination to 
govern it otherwise than as a Crown colony The 
same duty may be rightlv accepted and duty fulfilled 
by British people as a whole under any system of 
common Government To accept it would* create no 
new national burden or risk, would react no more 
upon the ordinary political development of the various 
states than it has upon that of the United Kingdom ’ 
The problem of India IS solved by transferring her 
from the control of the United Kingdom to the joint 
control of the United Kingdom and the Dominions ' 

In Mr Herbert Samuels scheme provision is 
made for the representation of India m the Imperial 
Assembly , but the Imperial Executive will consist of 
the rcqtcsenlalives of the United Kin^^m uMi of the 
four great Dominions It is admitted that the 
\ssembl) will be merely a phee for discussion, a 
Parlnmant in the ety mologicnl sense of the term , it is 
also clear thvi the represcntitivcs of Indn in the 
Assembly will be a mere fraction of the total 
number of the Assembly U India is not represented 
onihelmpernl hxeculive, she will hive practically 
no voice tn the conduct of foreign affairs of the 
I mp fc of which she is an importint member The 
I coerTl Fxeculive and the I cdervl Assembly wiU 
practically control the destinies of Indn Lndcr the 
svitem pfopnsed Indn will Inve two masters, the 
I nited Kingd im and the four great Dominions W ill 
Uie new atringcrrent be vcceptible to the people of 
Ind 1 trolcssor Dicey s-iys 'The Parliament ind 
the Government of the I'nited Kingdom may be 
rtirgeable with grave terrors they have fallen into 
have refer (orgotten^hey 
wiU noer eme trusts forget that— t^y hold \ 
an truslec'h p whether n be India or m the 


s only f; 

to make the same sacrifices as the Dominions in peac 
and war, we should be accorded the same treatment 


The Problem of Intermarriages 

The July number of Soui/i Indtafl 
Research opens with nn interesting article 
on the above subject from t^hich 
maV.e the es.'t’tsvtta — 

The question of lotermartiages is based on pud' 
ciples, vital to the constitution of every society A 
race that has for centuries devoted itself to high 
intellectual pursuits looses its integrity by marrymS 
into a race that is trained exclusively for physic^* 
work The European loses much by freely marrymff 
into the Indian family, cross breeding then is guide° 
by biological laws of heredity The social reform^^ 
(ne<git.stKefaettl^t.Ke.Hi»vwkd.saTOe.t5jjjA.'^x.'4H\ tNa, «.<iP 
by enthusiastically advocating interracial marriage* 
1 he statement that nil men nre equal by birth, ati“ 
that the restriction to intermarriages is only based <7^ 
mere sentiment fatal to the progress of the race do^* 
not take into account the Iw of heredity and cannft 
be acceptable to the scientists of the tw entieth centurv 
Whether it be the intermarriage bill of the India” 
I egislitue Council or the constructive religious rcforl” 
of sections that carry a Crusade against caste, 
law of heredity is beyond the control of man ant^ 
must produce its natural results favourable or uf 
favourable 

Continuing the vvnter observes • 

To a clear bioloycal eye the result of any fusio” 
ofrac« becomes visible before the event Determine 
first the type of the individual that you desire t® 
and this determines the Laws according 
which the fusion has tobe made If in your love an** 
enthusiasm for reform you advocate the removal of a*! 
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ban ers for marriage, nature is no longer under jour 
control and the laiv of heredity may prejudicially 
denationalise j'our race. 

Marriage then is sacred to man Open the pages 
of any ancient history }ou Mali find special laws 
restricting cross breeds The integrity of the race 
has to be preserved its particular greatness has to 
be maintained If fusion were necessary it has to be so 
regulated as to preseri e and eien improse all that is 
great in It but not dimmish even a particle of what 
centuries of toil has achieied for it Else the supe- 
rioritj of It IS gone A quality becomes fixed in a 
race, not at jour pleasure or jour command, but by 
centuries of controlled application It is easy to 
break an edifice, but it is not so easy to construct an 
ideal one The laws that guide intermarriages have 


to follow the principles of biologj and should neser be 
left to the ehims and fancies of lay enthusists 

The nter concludes v. ith the following 
words 

lotermarrnges then ha»e to be viewed in the light 
of their effect upon the future of the land Their 
purpose IS to improve the race far above its present 
standa^ In making intermarriages, the scientist 
has to determine the strength of the existing biological 
forces and shape them with all the skill of his art It 
IS not the work for a layman It has to be controlled 
by science and as every evperiment is, it has to be 
modelled and remodelled as suits the results Surely 
Chen America is right in restricting Intermarriages 
between the Americans and the American Vegroes 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Th« Policing of At'ia 
In \ie%\ of the question of the future of 
TnrkejMsnow engaging the attention of 
the statesmen throughout the world the 
following extracts from a recent number 
of the London Sea'iew of Sevteuscannot 
fail to be interesting 

LttiT CoLovEL A C Yates does not view with 
approval or equanimity the proposal whch has been 
made in some quarters that America should make 
herself answerable to the 1 eague of Nations for the 
peace, order, and good government of Constantinople 
and the Middle East and says so with some force m 
the March number of the Nineleenlh Century The 
assumed ‘disinterestedness oi the United Slates is, 
Essays, inrvo sense entitled to weigh against the 
almost immemorial “interest o{ Great Britain 
France, and other European Powers ' Europe is 
well qualified Co take charge of Constantinople and 
the Straits 

The near future will connect the Fusitie and the 
Baltic, and therefore the Mediterranean and the Norlb 
Sea by a great canil svstem permeating Europe frwn 
N \\ loSF Both termini of this system must Ite 
controlled by the Powers of Europe The L'niled 
States, be it remembered hai^e a Panama Cana’, and 
that they as a ‘World Power, hold and guard 
Furope will do the same for the necks of the Baltic and 
Black Seas, while Constantinople as the seat cd the 
League of Nations, as propos^ by others before M 
Yeniaelos will guard the outlet to the Med terranean 

As to Iheex Turkish Provinces, Col Yatesreininds 
his readers that when Turkey surrendered uncondi* 
tionilK, the British and French Goreioments ssstied a 
Joint declaration ntoinising the complete and finsl 
enfranchisement of the oppressed people* the establish* 
meat and ultimile recognition of native guvemments 
and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
the encouragement of local inlntive, economic de- 


velopment educa! on and administration of impartial 
just^e Britain and France as pre eminently those 
countries which for centuries have been vtUliy inte* 
rested m the East have shown by this declaration that 
they claim thenght to supervise the reform of the 
emincipated movinces of the Tutkish Empire 
Moreover the Btitwh Empire, as mistress of India, 
IS vttaQy concerned with (he Buffer States which lie 
between Europe and India Pven as (sc east as Persia 
comes within Ket legitirnate sphere of inffuence Persia 
IS only fit (o be put in leading strings and, if it is 
to have any associat on with the League of Nations, it 
should be as (he 'ward of Great BriUm Therefore, 
roncludes the writer— that which we have shielded 
we have won the tight to administer The United 
States of Atnerict will not forget that, valuable 
as are the services which they have rendered in this 
war to the cause of justice and liberty, the Western 
World Itself still presents problems which await 
solution There isa ‘ Middle \\est" situate between 
the Gulfs of Mexico and California, which for misdeeds 
of recent occurrence owes a debt of retribution, and 
that not to Washington alone The good old aphorism 
tfe tulor Nfiea trepidam has not yet out lasteii its tune 
I el the Un ted States patch up Liberia vnd set Us 
won heel upon the neck of Mexico Europe will 
police Asia or at all events the Nexr and Middle Fast, 
and Europe m this connection means, impumxs. 


The future of Tutltey. 

Tlier« IS at the present moment a great 
deal of taJL as to the future of Turkey. 
U’e take, tlierefore, the folloxxing from tiie 
Ma/ mtraher of the Fe\ ien~ of Revieus 
(London) 

One has heard very 1 ttle of Turkey since the 
Armistiee, but It IS to beassumed that the subject is 
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told me ofbir Hall Cam? who he said, rises up 
at four o clotk e\er\ morning ami begins work 
atonce Mr Wells sometimes gets np in the 
middle of the night when hcA.els nn Bri.€flt 
desire to put his thoughts on piper A\heii I 
complained to Mr \ents on one occision thnt 
my day w as so fullj occupied thit 1 hid hinlly 
anj tune for writing he advised me to get np an 
hour or two earlier in the morning and give 
mean eihibition of some exerciS'S m Swedish 
drill which be performs every di} lie did not 
appear to be impressed when I reminded him 
that I seldom got to bed before midnight 

Whereverl turned whatever I read I w is 
taught that if I would hive hcilth ind wealth 
and wisdom I must shake off mv slugginliv 
habits and <iaiC mv bed it in early boor of the 
morning 1 said to i friend who thus advised 
me that 1 had been bom at midnight an 1 that 
children born at that hour do not fccl the sami 
urgenc) to eirlj rising thanebildren bom it 
other hoars feel but I was told that this was a 
fantastic notion and indeed I thought so 
myself Think Isaidtomjseh of the novels 
and plays that rou might have written had von 
formed the haWt of nsvng at »ia or seven a « 
instead of at eight thirty or nine Vile I v abed 
you have given to sleep what shouM have been 
given to literature and the drama I classed 
tavself with politicians and journalists and 
actor* most of whom eat their breakfasts at an 
hour when other men are beginning to think of 
luncheon or at all events of snacks It was 
odd Hold myself that all the earlyr risers of mv 
acquaintance were not notably wise or healthy 
and were nil of them poor Servants roseearly 
but 1 had not observed outside the pages of 
hctionthat they were very wise and I knew 
that no one could possibly become wealthy on 
£20 per annum even when caps ami vjwuns 
were provided Almost all workmen rise early 
and almost all rich men Tvse late but workmen 
as a class do not monopoliic wisdom or WaltU 
whereas the ruh though they do not wonopolite 
health and wisdom very neatly monopolize 
wealth and certamlv possess their share of 
health and wisdom Nerertbeles* such is the 
tyranny of a moral apothegm partiiulirly ofonc 
w huh makes for discomfort I believed that 1 a 
practised sluggard from childhood wasposscssed 
ofless vitalitv than those who rose up early m 
themoming and I thought it was very nnlikely 
ihay-f -vvTnld.av.'-ma'as,* .-’.Caetmv 

Since then hovvever I have made i discovery 
It IS this All these preachers and writers on 
early rising are in the wrong If is not nituril 
for man to quit his bed at dawn he docs so byr 
a distinct effort of will and in most rases 
because of the compulsion of circumstances 
There never was in real life 1 young woman 
who sprang lightly from her couch anil ran 
swiftly icross the room to fling opeaherwindow 
and lean out to greet the dawn The workoian 
whonses at five v xi on weekdays lies in bed 


until tvvelvv. o clock on Sundavs and the 
ambition of everv strv ant Is to inarrv someone 
wealthy enough to allow her to he in bed in the 
morning while someone cNc gets up at an earlv 
hour Heme the vogue of the novelette The 
tittle rhyme which is taught to Catholic 
children— 

Vatucc gives five 

Cu«t im take* aevcu 

And v\ ckcdnecs eleven 

mav lie *oun 1 in theol )gv but it is iinsotinl iii 
nature I do not b licic that there is a cow on 
thii eirth w h ich is c nu t with five hours of 
sleep 1 nm told bv pc iple who are competent to 
know that nans sufltr scvtrel* irom loss of sleep 
an 1 aretre jncniK lovmd vlnmbcTing during th^ir 
devotions 


Political Reform and Hinduism 
Mr \ <j Hogg m the course ofa long 
article under t!>e above caption writing jn 
the JuW numVycr of the f/itemat/omi 
/fetieu'o/' VifS/oas (London) observes 
What are the features of Hinduism which 
knd support to the suggestion that m India 
political and rel gin is reform constitute very 
much a single problem The question is compli 
cated by the old difhvultv that Hinduism » so 
much more ofa social sy stem than a creed The 
feature w hich first leap* to the eye i« caste and 
as we shall sve caste is mdecil one of the 
religiou* obstacles to the evolution of respon 
sibie government Lit if for the moment vve 
consider taste simply as u system of social 
cleavage and neglect the doitnnc of karma 
which IS Its relgious basis it does not svem 
imoRceivabli. that the obstacle to responsible 
goverunent presente) bv the caste cleavages 
might in time disappear without a religious 
revolition For caste Ins provcl itself to be 
in institution which can bend w ithout breaking 
Under modem influences it is becoming possible 
vvithout disloyalty to caste to act m ways 
which formerly woull have involved breach of 
caste \nvl this capai.it> of the caste idea to 
wrvvvc changes iii the content of the caste 
prohibitions suggests the interesting question 
wlictti«.r niudlts tntgfit notconcenabty learn to 
believe in that political equality of all citizens 
which responsiblL government presupposes 
without surrendering in other respects the 
dogma of human inequality that is the essence 
of caste la Britain sincere adni ssion of political 
equality IS by no means incompatible with most 
undemocratic social distinctions Is something 
similar in the way of tnconsistci t coniproinist 
out of the question in India ’ 
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The Colonuation of Mesopotamia by 
Indians 

AYe take the foUowmg from a recent 
issue ot 3 be Re\ie\v ofRe \ leus of London 
One of the best forms in winch thecountrj 
will clerne great nd\ant'ise is the colonisation 
of Mesopotamn, b\ tbe Indians The product- 
i\e areas of Bab3lonia will furnish manj a 
wandering labourer with sufficient to In e upon 
conifortabh , if he engages himself in agncultural 
pursuits The poorer classes of India will con 
sider it a boon to migrate to a countr> where 
the> will be free from the feat of famine Not a 
few are driven to dire destitution evcr> > ear bj 
the awful raa ages of this calamiti The Indian 
Goiemment has done much to combat the ex il 
bj opening up canals in tbe land where no na 
tiiral supply of water is procurable, but >et the 
danger exists, and it is a i erj real one 

This plan w ould be helpful to both countries 
India might then do without her costlj famine 
departments, labourers and tradesmen enngrat 
mg could not but enormously increase their 
earnings and religious ties need not stand m the 
wav The educated Indian and a better form 
of Goiemment must inevitabh produce pro 
found psvchologicnl and material changes 

^fter a complete sun ej of the Babylonian 
regions has been made, tbe next mo\e will be to 
intimate and extensiielj adiertise the opening 
prospects and concessions which theGoiemment 
IS willing to make in faiour of the emigrants 
A separate department may be installed the 
work of which should consist m recciiing 
applications and arranging matters Such 
applicants should be required toprodnee ei idence 
of their respectability , and industrious habits, 
«o that Cl ery nondescript that might feel inclined 
to leaie the country should not infest the new 
land In the beginning a batch might be taken, 
the expense of which would be covered by Go- 
i ernmeut so that after a few y ears these prospe 
rous people would write gumg glowing accounts 
ol tb'e better life wHich ii Ould serve as a regular 
and inexpensive adiertisemcnt A really good 
start i« of fundamental importance and the 
movetnent would soon make a headway of its 
own accord 


**\on cannot liaic au x\l Empire with a 
population," ‘laid Mr Lloyd George recently 
‘We cannot rear A men in B3 houses, amid q 
B3 eni iroiiment ’ says Captain E Bfowi>^ 
RAMC inning the same theme, in th^ 
English Rt\iew for March Captain Brown say^ 
that the wholesale medical examinations of me»j 
of inihtan age liaie given us h pretty clca^ 
picture of the physical standard of the adulj 
manhood of the nation, and the only conclusioij 
thatcanbedraw n is that it is deplorably low , anq 
tbat the number of preientible physical defeefg 
and disabilities is bevond all reason Many ar^ 
entirely preientible, many more could, anq 
should, haie been aioided in mcliiiduals b^ 
fresh air, proper food, phy sical training in youtl^ 
a healthi eniironmcnt, and an intelligent anq 
enlightened rearing of children , and Captavq 
Brown suggests that the whole standard (jf 
health of the nation could be raised and ^ 
mass^ attack on disease made by the institution 
of a State Medical Sen ice Such a Sen tee w oulq 
haic five principal advantages It ivould mea^ 
an equal distribution of doctors , the lates^ 
alliances and the best treatment of any dtseasg 
would be brought home to eicry member qf 
the medical profession , it w ould make medicii^g 
that power in the State which its importan^g 
and vital interests demand tbat it should be 
it would coordinate all the branches of tl^g 
medical profession , and if intelligently put int^ 
practice it should produce a higher and moeg 
independent status of medical men rurtherruor^ 
Captain Broim suggests that the general liealt)( 
of the nation would be enormously raised, anq 
many prevcntible diseases such as rickets ("the 
one di!>ease which is mainly accountable for tljg 
production of B3 men and women"), stampcq 
out, if the entire population from infancy tg 
middle age were to be periodically examined anq 
categoried, and each individual’s defects (if nny\ 
recorded on a medical history card ' 


The Reconstruction of Religion. 

Mr Stanley A Cook, M A , w ritmg 
Tbe Expository Times obsenes — 


Climate and conditions are much the some 
asinnidia Tw o mam points are faionred by 
the writer for such settlements round the coast 
of the Persian Gulf and the Basra region 
Irrigation is required and a railway system 
Markets dimply wait to be exploited by 
Luropcan traders 


National Physique 

The following lines from Tbe Re\iew of 
heiicw-s (London) will be found intcrest- 


All who reflect upon the social, industrial anq 
other problems of the day are fully ahie to thu 
necessity of Keconstruction But it also happen^ 
that the question of the Reconstruction qr 
Religion is lery much in the foreground , anq 
perh-ips It IS hardly recognised how vital thi, 

IS The reason can be briefly stated A liiin^ 
Religion— Religion after Reconstruction— pei^ 
meates the whole of the indiiuluars life and Or 
social actiiity, and influences men's attitudci, 
to the social and other problems In addition tt 
this tile social and other non religous problems, 
arc ini anably found to involi e all that is felt tZ 
be personally most real and true Accordingly . 
on the one hand Religion cannot be indifleren^’ 
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to men « coriMCt ons of Renlitr u 1 on the Lit mnte Real t es of the Universe Recon truct on 
other all Reconstruct jon of^^lnteverso^t soon Keij'on and Realty are tie three great Rs 
et or later is seen to concern mens ideas of of the age 
Real tr No reconstn ctioo no Rel g«on can 

haie anv endurance if it is contrarj to the — 


INDIAN LABOUR UNDLR THE INDUSTRIAL MILL-STONE 
WITH A PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION BEFORE THE COMING 
LABOUR CONFERENCE 


T HEsoaaland economic conditions in 
Indian urban life rt htch are the con 
tributory causes of prostitution as 
described in mt pret lous article affect the 
working classes more than the other sec 
tions ofthe communiti But social condi 
tions of labour life tn the city factorv and 
the crowded workshop tn Bastees and 
Cfaawls hate other more senous aspects 
detrimental to life and efiiciencj Long 
hours and long shifts otercron ded «lums 
and congested Intnnes hate detrimental 
social and moral as well as economic 
effects 

Thepretailmguniformit) in the hours of 
work and the traditional ditision of dat 
and night shifts throughout the rear must 
begiten up India is a land of well defined 
seasons and climatic extremes and it is 
well known that the afternoon hours in 
summer are much more exhausting and 
impose a greater strain on the nerrous en 
ergy than the corresponding mtertals in 
winter It is an important problem of 
the sc entific management of indnstiT in 
India to determine the most efficient s\s 
temofdat and wight hours and the pro 
per time of workmg m the hot and cold 
weather Both the sjstera of shifts and 
the hours of working should also be so 
regulated as to allow the operatives suffi 
nent leisure for food ami for rest What 
leisure for food is possible to a factor} 
woman who has to attend w ork at 6 in 
the morning and except for an interval 
of half an hour after 12 labour till 6pm 
m the evening ’ What time has she for 
recreation for leisure to attend to the 


affairs of her house or to the requirements 
of her children ’ And>et I found such a 
factorv woman in the slums of Madura 
who has three children and who inspite 
of licr sickness an 1 general prostration has 
to work for llVg hours in a crowded 
worksliop m the tropical heat of 110® be 
cause her husband has gone back to his 
village for illness The Factorv Act in India 
needs immediate amendment The hours 
of labour arc far too long and voung person 
under the age of 15 jears should not be 
cmplov «I And how often the factorv 
inspectors wink at or are deluled when 
gunn> bags and baskets cov er boj s below 
the minimum age out of sight when thev 
are on their round ’ Eleven hours of work 
for a woman and 7 hours for a child under 
9 V ears of age with half an hour of inter 
val during the da} in oppressive heat is a 
cruel exaction for the pittance the} receiv e 
No child can grow to be strong and 
vigorous no woman can help neglecting" 
hcrhealthand bv weakening her vitalit} 
iTOpamtig the future of the fam ly and the 
race m these conditions In Boinbav 
Prcsdejic} alone the number of v\omen 
employed \ti factories has risen from 
51 171 m 1913 to SG 215 in 1917 Irre 
gulacities and breaches of the Kw relating 
to the conditions ofwork for women who 
areeven more inarticulate than the men 
factory workers continue to be frequent 
and among tho«e the emplo}ment of 
women for night work IS the most serious 
Tlie chief Inspector of Factones remarks 
thatitisver} difficult to detect irregulnn 
ties and to check the abuses that continue 
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to exist notwithst'inding the str'it pro 
secutions instituted le'ir 'ifter jear The 
appointment of women Inspectors of 
Factories attending to the ohsert nnce of 
th'^few pro\isionsiathe Indian Factories 
Act relating to the employ ment of w omen 
and if possible of children is also an impern 
ti\e need There is need of regulations to 
[ otcct women labourers and miners from 
immoral exploitation b> o\erseers time 
'keeper'5 lead-clerl s and even managers 
w often use fines for dubious pur 
scs 4part from the gra\e abuses 
c iccted with the preiaihng exploitation 
1 Hal our and the illegal emploament 
n 11 an labour the prevailing legal 
1 1 n Is of emploj ment and long hours of 
la ir present serious piroblems There 
s n leed something dre idful in the expcc 
tation that mill labourers men women 
an 1 too often children also shall rise in 
he r’ ( bee use hooters are forbidden ) 
stagger half isltep to the mill gates snatch 
a little more sleep on the stones outside the 
gate toil a a monotonous tasl from da\ 
light to darl with one short recognised 
intcnal for food and seieral short un 


America followed suit and during the brief 
time in which industry was keaed up to 
the maximum pitch the eight hour daa 
was rapidl 3 applied aoluntanlv bj 
emploaers and in\ oluntarilv under order 
of the war labour board But under the 
conditions of w ork in tlie Indian factories 
fatigue the cumulate e result of excessive 
labour has been a health hazard of the 
first magnitude * 

The low w ages the long hours of labour 
and the general economic pressure coupled 
with the jieculiar psychologa of the Indian 
factor 3 hand who is pnmanly an agncul 
tunst and has not been able as vet to 
adapt himself to the alien citj en\ ironment 
lia\ e ted to strikes w Inch lia\ e been 1 now n 
e\er since the first modem factory was 
erected in India For the past five rears 
Bombaj has been earning an unemnable 
reputation in this regard and in January 
last the general stril e of the cotton miU 
operatues wasnotonlj the biggest strike 
know nm the historj of mill mdustrv in, 
India but w as quite new in its aim and 
methods Hitherto stnkes have been 
sectional and isolated but in this case 


recog used internals for sleep or tobacco 
If the ra 11 labourer s hours are reduced he 
will feel fitter and will consciously or un 
consciousU work harder Already in the 
few experiments that ha\ e been made in 
Caw npore and elsew here in reducing 
hours it has been found that there was 
no decrease m output but on the contrary 
a slight increase Labourers in England 
are already woriing 8 hours daih and 
agitating for a six hour* term of w ork 
aud considering the ph\ sical condition of 
Luropcaii and Indian labourers and the 
general incapiacitN of the latter to work in 
the overcrowded factories the Indian hours 
of labour are absurdly long The English 
cxpencnce carefulK sifted and preserved in 
parliamentary reports and in laws and 
rules shows clearly that the eight hour 
is a healthy measure w Inch pai s The idea 
had long been maintained but it is now 
moulded into fact in the crucible of w ar 
\ nation needing maximum piroduction for 

the hfc and death struggle m which it was 

«”r>nged found that the best results were 
obtained b\ shortening the hours of labour 


not only 100 000 cotton operatives 
were out and eterj cotton mill was 
shut dow n but the strike spread to other 
sections of labour The unrest spread 
with the rapidity ofahaystacl fire affect 
ing dockyard hands workers in the mint 
emplotees of Engineering works and 
shipping companies and meth'ts of the 
cloth market It seemed that a general 
strike was imminent Considering that 
labour m India is not consolidated m a 
trade union the strike was wonderfulK 
well organized As employers were deaf 
to the legitimate demands of the w ork 
people there w as nothing left for them to 
do but to combine in a general application 
ofeoerewe measures ihis in fact is the 
\erv foundation of syndicalism and shows 
the magnitude of the new forces which are 
bringing India into line wath the inter 
national proletariat w hich is emergm<^ from 
the Peace Conference and which the 
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Eurojwan or Indian L-xpitalist ought now, 
to take stock of 

In the end the mill owners consented to 
make sexcml concessions to the strikers 
hut the end of the stnke came because 
of the ravages of cholera It is true 
that the Indian labourers haainjj no 
trade unions can get no stnke pas to 
sustain their unity and resolution The 
rccenth instituted labour union of Madras 
marks a ne\s ndsance m the direction of 
the organization of Indi in mill labour 
In one of the recent Madras strikes I found 
that though tlie mill operatives jullcd on 
together their capacity for indthtedness to 
the local shopkeepers could not help them 
bevond three weeks though the) denied 
themselves hsh or mutton and were satis 
fied mercl) with nee sauce pepper water 
and milk in onemcal a da) tbeir ilaughtcrs 
and waves who do not work and earn con 
tinually finding fault with them complaining 
to me that thej are shirking work for sheer 
idleness But the strength of caste ties 
and of soaal sympathies puzzles the w cstem 
mill on ners Nor can they understand the 
power of resistance of the urban labourers 
m India arising from their ahilit) to go 
back to the land a resource of endurance m 
unemployment which western mill hands 
do not possess 

Cut such advantages of the Indian fac 
toty hand are of no avail on account of the 
bad unhealthy housing conditions and 
general condition of innutrition The 
diseases arising from a labour stnke in 
India areunknown in thelVcst and the rela 
tion between the fnghtful nse in the roorta 
Irty and a labour stnke is a matter which 
ought to be pondered over 'Thuawe have 
a staking difTercncc lietween a stnke in 
India and a stnke in the IVcSt The testi 
mon) of Dr Turner the Health Off cer of 
the Corporation is much to the point He 
wrote On the 10th January the cholera 
deaths were 20 and declining On the 9th 
January the mill hands struck work and 
the mvUs were closed a few days later the 
cholera mortaht) rose to 48 on the 17th 
and 311 to day Instead of being able to 
use the latrines of the mills the 150 000 
persons resorted to the congested chawls 
passages lanes open spaces Instead of 
61-7 



Miliband* _ 

in the noon lo take food 'The work tune ii 
this case IS him r,.Jr> am to 12 {0 a« an I 
trim 1 I u lo “ i M Intltse lodg ng places 
whtli are tie stvdil is o( dr nk <1 *ca<e and 
vice m n n nen an i beasts are ind scr m nately 
hcrdci) togetl er in m scry 


being at work from 0 v vi to 6 pm thev 
hang about the chawls and the streets 
eating and drinking whatever the) cangot 
parading the streets rm 1 joining funeral 
parties A \ isit to a mill chaw 1 m the early 
morning will find the rooms and verandahs 
full of pco])Ie who would otherwise be 
employed m comparatnely s mitary mills 
with Sanitary arrangements and a certain 
amount of time for rest certainly better of! 
than m tlit overcrowded dark and dirty 
chawls Ovcrtrowding the chawls nt night 
IS ba I enough but when the occupants 
who should Ijc out at work occupy the 
chawls all day and night using the latnncs 
and bathing places which Ijccome full of 
excreta winch cannot be removed ntonce 
and when cases ofcholtra and deaths occur 
in these chawls the danger of spre idmg 
the disease is more than doubled The side 
issues of the labour strike are disease and 
death Cholera is proverlially the most 
difficult disease to control The person 
attacked even if of robust health jf not 
put under expert medical treatment ntonce 

has very little chance and his position is 
worce still when reduced by want of food 
bad food and lowered vitality overcrowded 
houses and congested latnnes 
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the age of 14) mij be emplojed formore lathenhsenceof international regulation 
than 6 hours in any one tlaj Theemploj the greatest difScuity m shortening the 
ment of women and children and also of Indian hours of labour w ill he m the com 
adult males in factories where the shift pet tion will Japan where the strain of the 
system IS not in force has been proh l»ted fm^toia work especially upon w omen is far 
except between o 30 a M and 7 p n greater than mlndia In/apan the factory 

The weekly hours of 
work in factories as fixed 
bv law in various coiintncs 
are 

48 hours—Great Bnta n 
(textile mills) Norway 
Getmanv Vustralia (b' 
law m New South \\ ales) 

Russia 

54 hours— Assam Tea 
Plantation lor women up 
to 18 years 

72 hours— India (men 
and women workers) 

98 hours— Japan (men 
and women workers) 

Asia and Africa are the 
home of the 12 and 14 
hour day the long hours 
of labour mean lessoppor 
tnmtxes for rest and re 
creations monotonous C* m> Gk d 

w oxk and unyvholesome \ {■^ tor^ j ;\ ort og l ho rs a day y tl a ch Id in her 
enjoyment as well as bad omb bbe has real cd ihai 1 w is a b rden — 

bonsrag and low stand Oh God that bread sho M be so dear 

ards of living The hours ^od HesbanA Woudsu cbeup 

a man yyork indeed fre- 
quently determine the character of lii» law promalgated on Septemlier 191G pro 
home and domestic life his pleasures as lubited the employment of bo' s under 15 
yy ell as his capacity to resist exploitation y ears of age and girls and w omen for a pen 
A neyyly arogeed cjyic and economic od exceeding 42 hours a day but proyided 
conscience in India must demand (1) a that in the yycaying and knitting industnes 
54-hour week limit for factorv labourers the yyorkmg hours may be extended up 

(2) a 42hOHf yyeek limit for miners to 14 hours dunng the tyyoy ears foIJoyying 

(3) a 36 hour week J roit for yyomen the promulgation of the law Tlepenod 

miners (4) a 4S hour yyeek 1 nut for expired on September 1919 from yyhich 
fictorrnomca (5) a compulsory intemal date the working time for hors under 15 
qX iia Iwi'ic lEutha. tnwldle ofeicli yyorkiag; Tears of a%e ^Is and women couH ha 
day and (0) an ageltnit ofJ2yearsfor accord n^Iy reduced from 14 to 12 hours 
young persons and a legal night rest for But one dors not ! ear of the enforcement 

11 hours of these factory laws Japans intense 

Clauses of the Indian Tactory Act most anxiety to retain the markets opened to 
alio demand (1) a immmnm cubic feet of her textiles by the yyar has encouraged 
space in the labourers tenements (2) a an official tendency to forgiye factones 
maxinyum d spantv of 3 to 4 m the pro for extending tie hours of labour bevond 
portion of >iexes in the labour quarters the limits presenbed in 1916 The giris 
and (3) ammunuDinumber of latnnes who wotk for 14 to 16 bouts ha\e no 
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Sundays The %\orking week is of 7 dajs 
though there are certain liohdaj times 
One shA is in the da\ tune say from 6a m 
to 6 p M and the other sa^ from G p m to 
8 V M The same dormitor\ the same 
bedding does double dutv for the two 
batches of workpeople There are girls 
from 15 to 20 girls of 12 girls eien 
■younger In 191G there w ere over 636 000 
factory girls in Japan of these 5 500 were 
under 12 87 000 under 15 and perhaps 

three fifths of the remainder w ere under 
20 These girls are recruited from the 
\ illages bj the agents of the factories they 
are paid an initial cost of recruiting and 
they worl generally for three vears of 
indenture The number of women who are 
recruited as factory w orkers reaches 
200 000 e^en year but of these 120 000 
do not return to the parental roof Either 
thev become birds of passage and rooic 
from one facton to another or go as 
maids indubious teahouses or as pros 
titutes The esploitation of child labour 
in match w orl s glass w orks and the like is 
not less serious than the exploitation of 
woman and girl labour 

If India w as dumb at the Peace Congress 
and Japan reiterated her demands for race 
equality and was heard let her demand 
race ec[uaht\ in the labour clauses of the 
pcace^igreements in tlie coming Congress 
at Washington Humanity is the same 
the world o\cr and the conditions of 
progress are the same The Easterners 
ire not to he regarded as the proletariat 
oftheworld IftJje West strjies after a 

10 hours week the East need not haNC 
112 hours w cek in order that she mav be 
industrially elhcient But Japan is wedded 
to the ideal of mere meclianical effiaenev 
while India will be inarticulate and 
stupefied before the close league of self 
selected nations winch wrangling among 
themsches for the fat of the world ate 
\ct unammoiis in that one point of mthless 
exj loitation of the tropical peoples and 

11 eiT resources lor the benefit of the West 
Tims the ideals of liunmn eqtialiU and 


the conditions of socnl progress deemed 
eqnnll^ precious for all will not be eqmllv 
applicable to all but will be differentlj in 
teepreted and determined for others differ 
ently by unequal contracting parties in the 
International Labour Conference Inspite 
of the talk of race equality and self deter 
mmation such matters as concrete freedom 
equal treatment freedom from race 
restriction are today not senoush consi 
dered new indignities are being heaped 
upon the Indians themselves m the 
Trans\aal withm the empire and tne 
most drastic law s are being passed depn 
ving them e\ en of-the a ery meagre trading 
and land rights that they were still 
allowed to retain Inspite of the talk of 
labour amelioration and the international 
recognition of the SD^ ereign rights of the 
proletariat throughout the world humanity 
has still to painfully learn thatthe humane 
conditions of treatment of labour which 
represent the irreduciblenational minimum 
are not applicable to the tropical regions 
and the dangers and abuses which drag 
ciMhsation with its elaborate and scientific 
implements of exploitation downward — 
back into Ba^ agerv will be prepetuated 
the forced labour m the rubber and cocoa 
estates of Europeans the pretty free use of 
the lash and other unspeakable and unmen 
tionable modes of torture the traged\ of a 
Damxraland or Congo drenched with blood 

the hateful immorahtA and prostitutionby 
day and night in the African and Indian 
mines and plantations w here w omen s 
souls are often sold w/th therr bodies to 
o%erseers inspectors and managers the 
exercise of barbanc force and cnilised 
fraud m the recruitment and employ merit 
of indentured or so-called free coloured 
labour the acquisition by force and 
diplomacy of Shantung the hateful 
hnchings of coloured men in some of tlie 
Amencan estates or the indignities of 
Indian tradersnndmill hands and despoln 
tion of the natiie s lands in South Africa 

R Ml Ki Rjrr 
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Esoi-NK 

Av rptToXfc OP Jmisw /y Puran Chim! 
\ah-XT, i.1 A„ P L \t R A •i eu anti 
Knshna Cbanelea Chofh I et/aniaehininniam 
Formerh Joint Ctlitor of thf Patriot ibmetlo 
bid, cCe , pubhthcd bv K liah\ ftahb Knatir 
Lihnrj 4G Indian Mirror Street Calcutta I’p 
xix+700*Ux\iii PrjceRs C lareiffnSt act 

Tbc book on ouf table tsacnticaJ «u«l\ of the 
Mttapliy*tc« tthie^ Philosoply HtstQr\ etc of 
m relation to modern thouRbt rtewib 
ing in thelatt rhnpters the temples the fesinnis 
the piiees of pilgrimage the literature the “irt 
and the architecture o^fJnin« and finally git'ng 
fire oppendices treating of the date of king 
Chanifragupta, firmana nnd gunntida l;i.an»ii 
and Si^amas Tirthamkarna of present eritnnd 
Ibelist of theOaceha head* There are aho ten 
illaitrations, tno of which nrc coloured repre«en 
tmg painting of pre Mohamedan and 
Moghal I’enwls 

The time has come when for nttucapprec* 
ation of nncient thouohis in our sacred or other 
writings they should be esplamed in relation 
to modern thoughts and unless it is done eien 
our own children would hardly care to under 
stand them So it is very graci^mg to see the 
attempt of the present nuthors directed towards 

The book begins with an introductory 
chapter Here among other things it has been 
sauJfp 3) that from a reference in the Kigieda 
It IS held that Jainism ‘ must have been contem 
porary with the \edie culture or eien earlier 
than the latter ' The reference has not been 
stated definitely, but we think it to be x J30 2 
whicb runs as follows ~ 

rgairr wvr etc * 

This reference isgencrally made by modern 

Jam writers in order to show the antiquity of 

their faith but it has notjet been critically 
explained as to how the passage can imply 
or support the yicw held by them On toe 
other hand it seems to us that there is nothing 
in It which can refer to Jainism 

It IS said in the concluding part of the 
introduction (p Ik) that according toHoddbwts 
their mri ana IS annihilation In the eaclvdaja 


♦ Cf. yTitcin i 

ntm ifTn H tnfw wTWf 9TTfhsf)«wi I 

XI C 47 In the place of ewnwr 
there IS another reading ereenso I 


of le tminp llod lliist scholare understood it to 
be so but i* r-^ent researches show they 
were ntterli misk I and so the old \ic\\ should 
not haiefound it» j la t in suih ngood vnhime 
ofth*. present d it 

The authors tlieii pr >eeed to rniniciatc nrd 
interpret the Jain prinupk of episicmotogy in 
the lint two ckapurs I rcini chapter IK its 
slkikc and phtlositphv havi been discussed 
Hut the real discussion begins front chapter 
I\ ending in \ HI In these thajiten the reader 
will find (lull trcaiinint of the [am theory of 
formal (ogit and thi Jam logit and nat it 
explained iibK— with iiitntion or refutnlion of 
the news <il difTerciit branehes of Indian 
fMnlosophi 'll >th tdi d etnne holds n unique 
pi ice in Jam logee or jiliiliisophi ami it has lieen 
taken up and distiisked m chapter \HI 
Tlicn lomes mthc next chapter(J\) the criticism 
b) the luthors of the gn it Mi inkara’s tom 
mcntari on the Urnhni isutrn (11 23lJ in 
which the latter opposed the Sinf/im//? or 
Sa/»tabhn/*Ai torn 1 1 rrasnning Here the 
authors in the inllowing ihapter (\) have tried 
their best to refute Shankara s enticism taking 
their stand on the I aw nt Kclativity of IlegeT 
whtkevidenti) Shanknra s orgumenti were all 
based on the Law of (.ontradiction tia the 
followers ol tristotli w oiild saj ho npplyitig 
that I a«v ofRelatiiiti our authors lime faecil 
no difficulty in refutmj. Shanknrn The principal 
Arguments put forward by them against Shan 
karn orecsscntiiUy nothing but what Hegelians 
say m establishing their law of Rclntmty 
It would have l*cen far better had they been 
able to produce some more cogent arguments 
jn favour of Ssniahhnngi or dneknntai Ida 
onginalty ofilnif by our own ancient teachers 
themselves which nlwund in Jam works 

Here one may ask Did Sliankara really 
understand the Jam philosophy* The answer 
will be m the iiegatiie ns our authors haie 
shoivn Hut something may be said in favour 
of the former So far ns the fundamentals of 
Jam philosophy arc concerned there is nothing 
misrepresented by bhankara nnd this shows 
that he understood it ckarly And yet he had 
to oppose it as he was bound to do being 
hiBisell R commentator as ho in accordance with 
the prevailing practice of the country must cx 
plam the aiewe principally of the authors of»thc 
original faking up the standpoint of the latter 
Thus the cckbrateil commentator Xncliasiiau 
Mishmhas expinincit each of the chief systenu of 
Indian philosophv from their own pomta of 
new taking no notiic ivinteitrof the others 
It may therefore )>e said that Shankara s i kh 
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regarding the J'iin philosopli) was not his own 
but of Badaraa ana or \ ^ asa the author of the 
Brahmasutras Be that as it may we ha\e 
reason's to behe\e that among all the com 
mentators of Brahmasutra Shankara was the 
best as regards the knowledge of the systems 
that ha^e been criticised and repudiated bj 
Bada^a^ana m his aphorisms The foot note 
given here* will clearlv show how the com 
mentators even those who are held in greit 
estimation have sadlv misunderstood the Jam 
sj stem of philosophv Sometimes Shankara is 
seen charged w ith a blunder committed actnalh 
not bj himself but by his commentators w ho 
could not understand h m (Mr kaniakann 
Sogen Sj sterna of Buddhistic Thou^^bts 
Calcutta Unnersitv 1 >12 pp 112124** As 
regards the passage in question Mr Sogen 
cannot ascertain thattlie commentators actually 
repressented the traditional interpretation 
handed downbv Shankara) Jain commentators 
too have committed the same mistake for 
instance one ina\ mention the commentarv of 
Mambhadra on the Buddhist philosophy section 
in Hanbhadrasun s Even Giiua 

ratna another great commentator of the same 
seems not to have nghtly understood the true 
signifcance of sonic Buddhist terms The case 
IS the same with other branches too and the 
consequence is evident evervwhere Even 
Shankap s view has been so represented bv Ins 
defferent followers bj their own interpretations 
that what the former himself has said is verv 
difTicult to understand now So the commen 
tarics though tlicv may render much help in 
various respects should be taken very oti 
tiou«ly 

Sow from chapter \I to WWofthe book 
umlcf reyevv various aspects of Jainism or Jam 
plulosophv have bevn discussed including Voul 
liod Karma phcnomenolosjv law of karma 
nlirlh bondage emancipation and means of 
emancipation etc 


The w onl niTT in means nothing bul 

mav bv <r in me wav or somehow 
bit sec how It IS wplainval bv the followint 

c mmentnt rs of Urahinasulra (II J 3i) * 

I ) tTj g 5 ’-Shnkantba Shiva 

cliarv a 

^ '-'ollil.bi. 

» ' "1 ■> n,„, 

(il stDvtvv — \raiann*lia i 

c ’""Mriilatorof Sliui School 

c „ . 1 ^' ^ ' -Shrmivasa m hi- 

c inincniary on that < ( \,ni1.arkn 

T aU, the meaning of sjtct as given bi 

‘'orntniyn V .manaHuUUi, an I other. 


So the book trulv deserves its name An 
Epitome of Jainism , and we do not hesitate to 
say that the object of the authors in w ntmg it 
vv ill be fully realised W e shall be glad to see it 
read widely 

Wethml the volume of the book might very 
easily be reduced to a considerable degree bv 
condensing the matters dealt with therein 
Something could also be abandoned altogether 
without making the book defective in any way 
It IS unfortunate that it has not an Index of 
subjects added to it Manv Sanskrit w ords are 
printed inaccurately and their transliteration is 
also very bad 

VlDHUSIIEKHAR BHATTACHARVA 


StEECHEs AND Writings of Lord Sinha 
llit/i a portrait and a biognphtcnl sketch 
published by Messrs G A Aafeson S. Co 
Madras pp \\xt't-^224-*-69-^\t^6’‘378 
We are indeed indebted to theenterpnsmg and 
patriotic spirit of the publishers of this interest 
ing volume which furnishes us with a compre 
hensive collection of the speeches of Lord S P 
Smha ofRaipur which will not fail to be vvel 
corned by a large section of Indians and 
Europeans alike The speeches collected so far 
begin at the Twelfth Inciian National Congress 
held in Calcutta in December 189G and end with 
a dinner given in honour of Lord Smha by his 
friends and admirers both British and Indian, 
on the occasion of his appomtmert as Under 
Sccretarv of State for India at the Savoy Hotel 
m Lotion on March 7 3910 The book which is 
nicely printed is neatly bound in cloth and is 
priced at Rs 3 

R Muklrjlv 


TiiL BlW'; oi- 


iuoMrvT b\ llcnoi Kumir 


SarAar 

This slight book of translations is difficult to 
mljmlgc What the poems are m their original 
Bcnga 1 1 hav e no means of know mg it is nuitc 
possible that they may carry a music far bey ond 
thc^c rnglish versions But it is m this verv 
secret of mu^ic that Benoy Kumar Sarkars 
translations fai to appeal to me It is clear that 
the w nter has loved the «ccncs he depicts —the 
Japanese village the Shinto shrine the great 
of thj Pacific the sun set m Cilironii? the 
bleakness of n northern December the resurree 
[ion of the spnustime -blit there is n uniform 
lack of the 111 log moicment of i\ orils and of ffm 
innnic of rhitlim irhich eamiot be ilcsenbed or 

.totn’SuT„"&iil ,e, r‘,fe"'‘,h‘° ".P" 

’r';r.'iuh'.'s"!T' 

io? liPie nil oil'i;'’ ” 1 nod I ,i oiild 

Sa'r\.ar°siirh n ilebTof RrSfC.r foj h".°{,r,lhnTt?; 
.Uksrstirr ,,ro,s iiorks that ir i. in.h Safe 
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not mean the check of Hindi, e!,pecial> when it 
continues to be in use in schools and law courts 
The rebirth of Proi enral literature \\ ithio recent 
\ ears does not seem to ha\ e affected the position 
of French in South France Moreoi er, a lingua 
franca should not trj to stifle the life out of the 
real \emaculars But in the case of Magahi 
it does not seem likelj that it will e\er become 
a hterarj speecli It has lost a great deal of its 
old piintj bv the influence of bad Hindustani, 
it has no existing literature, its speakers do not 
exinceani loie for it, thej regard their mother 
tongue as rude and \ulgar, although thej are 
numerically nearlj four tunes stronger than the 
Speakers of Assamese But nothing reallj great 
can be produced in a language that is not 
inherited but is to be acquired and for this 
reason, literarj effort in Hindi or Urdu among 
the Bihans is sure to remain unproductne of 
anything abiding at least so long as they w ill 
continue to speak one language at home and 
another outside it The publication of the nch 
folk literature of a people has in luani cases 
been the incentne for higher culture of its 
language People get nd of the superstition 
that their mother tongue IS a cripple which can 
onl> somehow hobble on in the domestic circle 
and that thc> ought to learn elsewhere m their 
journex through life I think it w ill be a great 
thing for India if the soul of Magadha finds a 
fresh expression in her own speech for I believe 
m a confederacy of languages and cultures, not 
in their suppression bj a single tx pe 

Tor this reason, I feel xerj glad that this 
little book of Magahi proxerbs has come out 
This booklet, xvluch bv itself is not a 
remarkable product in an> xx aj forms the first 
number of a ‘Mageht Literature Senes’, xxhich the 
compiler seems to have under contemplation He 
deserves every support but I wonder whether 
he vs ill obtain it and it may be after all a thank 
less task for him 1 would suggest trying thepaws 


some 400) in a loose alphabetical order, without 
any noUs. or translations, either in Hindi or 
English The orthography should be rev ised in a 
number of cases, but obviously the compiler xxas 
handicapped by xv ant of a standard His xx ork 
seems to hax e been rather hastily done Notes 
and translations xxould increase tenfold the x’alue 
ofa work hke this The best work that I have 
seen on the proverbs and idioms of an Indian 
language xxritten entirely in the xernacular is 
Bhide’s xxork in Marathi, but xxe can hardly ex- 
pect a similar work in Magahi \\e are pro- 
mised a second part of prox erbs connected xvith 
Agriculture We shall xx ait with interest Mr 
Bhattacharva’s further labours m this field, and 
shall regard it as a most xxelcorae thmg if other 
Indian scholars resident m Bihar take up this line 
of v\ ork so that we may ultimately have a liter- 
ature on the dialects and ethnology of Bihar 
fit to take rank w ith the Bihnr Peasant Life and 
other works of Grierson 

S K C 

Hindi. 

Guru Deva Ke ^ATH YaTra Part I (Travels 
with my Master) by Mahabir Prasad, £ , L T> 

Published by the Vijnana Parishad, Allahabad Pp, 
in Puce 6 Annas 

The present booklet is no 5 of the senes ot 
scientific books which the Allahabad institution, 
aboxc noticed, has published It is a Hindi 
translation of the serials vxhich appeared in the 
pages of this Review for 1010 from the pen of 
bnyrut Basisvvar Sen, under the heading, Pound 
the U'orM with my Master The language is 
excellent and the subject full of interest The 
translator has done good service to Hindi 
literature and to the cause of popular education 
by bringing out this x olume Let it be hoped 
that the second part ofSriyut Basiswar Sen’s 
contributions on the same subject w ill also be 
made accessible to the Hindi know mg public in 


of oriental jonrn ils first for the publication of the near future and the treasures of fair T C 
Magahi ballads, folk tales and songs which Mr Bose’s discoxenes be made known mnrp w.riAiv 


Bhatlacliarxa intends to present to the public 
Apart from wider issuts xvliuh might dexelop 
the public ition of Magahi folk literature a series 
of Magahi texts will be of inestimable value for 
the student ot liido Arv an modem languages Be 
sides, the tolk literature ol Magadha ns of any 
other part will have a great valuefor the etlmo- 
lopst and siuilcnt ot soeial lustorv The Knha 
w.^t Stnyrah wliieli eonsists of some 44X) pro- 
verbs, seems to hive been made independently 
of J Lhnstians llilinr Prnxcrb* m Trubners 
Oncntal ?erie-s Christian’s work was compil 
eel mostly m the Bhojpnria area of Biliar il 
eontamssome Hindi proverbs also which have 
pi a common currenev and it is a v cry v nluable 
poV. winch amply repavs study Mr Bhnt 
tachapa apparently is not ncquamteil with up 
tiwlxte metluKls followed m the work of the 
innirnf to havc taken up He tsqmtc 

eonlcni to gne the proverbs (which number 


Bose’s discoveries be made known more widely 
than has hitherto been the case 

Pkesiofnt Wilson aur Sahsar Ki Svadhinata 
( pRBSiDFNT Wilson and tub Independence of 
THE World), by Siikhasamfiatlirai Bhandan 
Published by Jitmal Lumya, Central India Books 
Agency. Indore Pp 88 Price g annas 

It IS a very timely publication and the booklet 
15 mccl, prratal It contains n Hind, translation 
of the W nr nttrrancss ofl-re.iJent It.lson and 
themtroductor, portion oh.cli colors tho first 

of PicsidoatMiUoii and Ins Ideals The author 
™ies n.th appro. al the fact that some moplo 
^nrd the American Prosident as an inEarna- 
t.on of those poners nhioh manifest tlmmseh?s 
on ^ae.on, n hen Virtue „ o, erpon erd he Vik 
rn this eeotld, to restore thing, to a normS 
coalhtmn np.i, The great part .t“„”h™he 
president ot the greatest Kepiiblie inthceeorld 
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has played m the recent world war and the 
utterance he gave to the noblest ideals of State 
are responsible for this eaaggeration Indeed 
itwas thought bj man\ that if the words of 
President Wilson were translated into action 
with as much genuineness and liberality as thej 
raised hopes of the end of all the miseries w hwrh 
the dark dealings of many generations of dipio 
mats and politicians had bequeathed to the 
present generation was within new Uitfor 
tunately however even the most enthnsiastic 
among these are gradually realising that their 
dreams are not going to be fulfilled and a large 
portion of mankind— the coloured races— is not 
to get its birthright for at least sometime longer 
The author has noticed this point m the yerj 
beginn ng but has generally not allowed this 
thought to obscure the bright hopes rhicb a 
perusal of the speeches and w ritings of Professor 
Wilsonkindle in all liberty loMng hearts The 

E ublishers are to he congratulated on their 
aring chosen the most opportune time for such 
a piibheation which affords a lerj interesting 
reading inspite of the manj irregularities of 
grammar and idiom which disfigure almost 
every page of this book Some of these defects 
appear to be due to the loSuence of local dialwt 
while others are moresenous As examples of 
the former may b- cited the use of snap m 
the masculine (page 4) WITT (page 4) the 
peculiar sense of ftrrr at page 23 and TrXTT at 
P'^eSA while the followm? expressions only 
a MW among mati} such will afford an illustra 
tion of the disregard of grammar These are — 
•Rfft ^ mftrst 2) Hsn ulsn; (p ii) 
sfty isnw (p 2^) 

(p 30) and itmt 4) iJXTflSt (p 34) The 
voltnne contains two halftone petores one a 
bust of President Wilson and the other a 
portrait of the gentleman to whom the book 
IS dedicated 

Doctor fiiR Jagdish Chandra Basc Aur Unk* 

AvtSHKAR (tiR Sir jtClCISH (.KANDRA BsSU ARD 
HIS DlSCOVERIFS), iy Suk/ asamfa/lirai Bhandart 
Fubltshed by Jitmal Luniva Crntral Ind a Baois 
Agency Indore Pages $'> Price 6 an las 

In printing and get up as well asm style this 
book 18 similar to the one nboAe notced but 
the subject matter is entirely different as will 
appear from the title The author has given in 
a small compass a sketch of the life of the great 
Indian scientist Sit j C Bose and a popular and 
short account of his principal discovenes There 
are two halftone illustrations in the book 
illustrating the apparatus of Professor Bo«e 
bes des two others one a portrait of the 
Professor and the other of the gentleman to 
whom the book is dedi ated 

Both the above yolames are numbers 4 and S 
of the senes which IS appearing nnder the name 
of the Hindi Navayuga Grnntha Mala 

MrtA Dfva 


tHAKOKAOUm — iy Pi (ft Surya laroya I Dk 
sUtKA LLB PhUsIelby Witlur , Prenti 
Hind Grantl ii Rat akar office Bombay Pj' rjy 
Priet One Rupee or etotl bound Pe i 6 

This IS a Ilmdi translation of the licngali 
drama of the same mmebj the famous dramatist 
D L Roy who is known as the Shakespeare of 
Bengal The nse of the Maun a power and the 
snieessful beating back of the Greeks who had 
entered the Punjab iti the fourth century B C is 
a subject of national pride from len early tunes 
and Sanskrit poets took due advantage of the 
theme The drama Mudrarakshasa is a class: 
cal work m Sanskrit hardly surpassed in any 
other literature The Bengali of D L Roy is a 
plav deal ng w ith tl e same subject but m a 
slightly different manner and larying tin. 
dfimitis personae to suit a modem stage The 
translators are writers of repute and they haie 
done their work well 

IIHISHVA— iy Ptind t Rup liarsyan Pande 
P bt shed by \ail uran Prem H idi Crantha 
Raf akar office Bombay Pf igt Pr ce Rs t S a 
paper co er Rs to 

This IS alsoa Hindi translation of D L Soys 
drama of the same name The language has a 
smell of anifieiality m places which is excusable 
as the works of an artist can never be copied or 
reprodneed The volume is nieeli bound 

Cavour by Paid t Haribha VpadI yaya 
Publisled by the H d Grantha Patnakar office, 
Bombay Pp lit Pr ct One Rupee er clot/ bound 
Re / 6 o 

This book IS a translation of the Marathi 
volume entitled Cat our athwa Jwli cha Ramdas 
and IS written TO Aerx lucid et\le A* the author 
himself admits it is not a literal translation and 
this accounts for the success of t! e present 
attempt The get up is excellent There is a 
halftone bust of CavouT and a map of Italy m 
tlMAolumc It affords i cry interesting reading 

VarTRITVA KaI-a by Kns! nogopal Vat) ur 
PuUtskedby Sarmeda Prasad Alisra hsaead To 
be had of Ramprasad M sra BA Dkshifbira 
fubhilpir C P Pages /5j Price One Pipes and 

The book attempts to deal with the art of 
elocution It is the first book of its kind in 
Hindi but it is rather d sappointmg T|je 
treatment of the subject matter is far from 
satrofactori and the language can hardli be said 
to be felicttous for such a subycct 


HlTA SikSra by Bl aynlal Ja n Pi hi s ed by 
K near Dtvendra Prasad Ja n Arrak Parcs ii6 
Pneedamas 

This is a translation of the Gujrati of <ti 
MotOal Shah The get up is charmin'^ The 
langnage is good and the subject matter is the 
old theme of moral teaching The treatment 
of the subject is good and only such morals are 
menkated as are common to many rel giona 
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Published b\ Hanlal MamkhI Desai, BA, 

Bombay PnPted at tb^LahoreVdraSteajnPress^aroaa 


Cloth co\er, Pp 9S Price As 12, {1919) 

The ntei lias tried to trace in this book th^ 
s of our Indian student from the start o 


. „ 11 , j h. n’lmai ±.’ , BaVOdo 

SsAKUN Narad by ^athuram Premt 
by the Htudt Grantht Patnakar Office 
Pages 3<i Price 2 annas 

This IS a Hindi translation of an old storvin ^ j i.r^^ otorf n* 

Pall Mliich has been translated m many langu miseries of our Indian student from the ^art o 

aMofthe” orld It is a Buddhist moraltnle. his school life till his graduation, and after The 

tliching social service A good booUet futile efforts to secure sen ice and in the case o, 

^ ® a law graduate, either practice or a Munsin 

Ji\AN PaToa PR*niP. Gangadoita Paude B A inevitable place in it He haf 

LT, Bead mas/er, High School, Veerui Pfi attempted to give the story a touch of humoUi' 

• Price 4 annas but ue think it neither successful nor nghtB 

This booklet is intended to impart moral 


instruction to young men and to guide them to 
avoid the evils with which thev are surrounded 
The language is simple and clear Let ns hope 
that the book will «erve its purpose and not 
lead to a temptation for the forbidden fmit 

‘MclaDeva ’ 

Gujxuati 

Prabhu Chakti nav Kai\o (ffwfk ’ll 
iy Htralal Tnhhoiandas Parekk BA printed 
allhtjnm Maniir Pnnhng Press Ahmed tbad 
paper cover Pp s6o Price As 5 (/pry) 


placed 

(11 Bhalav (Mran), bjr Ramlal Chunild^ 
\fodi printed at the dria Stsdharak Press' 
Baroda Cloth coier Pp 159 Price Re 1» 
(1919) 

(2) ToEANATif AK Dharmamchar ( 
by Mulshankar ManeklalYnjmk BA 

nnofed at the Jagrutt Press, Barodi Cloth 
carer Pp 132 PnceAs 13, {1919) 

(3) Pareiament, by llaarai Bbagrantrd' 

Bach printed at the Jagrutt Press Baroda 

This IS a selection of poems and lerses—old and Clothcorer Pp 245 Pnce Re 1 4 0, {1919) 
new— to be found in Gujarati bearing on tbc Tbe Shn Sajaji Sibit> a Mala has again fui 
subject of 'nwfllt” deiotion to God The mshed us iMth o crop of they more books, a'‘ 

, ,s , three being entitled to only modest claims on tb* 

selection is certainlj well made and also re score of utility or possibility of populanty Tb« 
prcscntative Tbc cohectioii will therefore to first book relates to a poet, of the name c” 
a great extent serve the purpose with which Bhalan. known to old Gujarati chiefly forhts 
it IS made translation of Bana's Kadamban, in verse A“ 

8 AT\ACRk« ANF Mr* Besast bv Harjiian aaadable matenals have been consulted bv Mf 
Kabd'is Mehta printed the Frasfto g-irrf Modi and he has been able to produce a worh» 
Planting Press Bomb'^ paper coier Pp 21 whicb os he himself savs, though not offirs^ 
unpriced (1319) class merit, would still be a finger post to thoF* 

Mrs IhsAnfs mows on Sutrumh arc rvcti- »ho nishcd to follow a more ambitious road 
knoiMi This httlc pamphlet Is nnttcnbj one The second is a tramKtion ofDr Jet oil's Coid 
fiom her ott n cninp and may interest those who purnttte Keligion The translator at the outsit 
look to its acadcmiA Side points out one difficult) , and we think a ver^ 

_ „ ■ . teal one, Ilf , that the author of the oncinal hfiS 

hi" . by Uajjantot .tfiijrat „„i b,sn so sneees.ful it.th the other rSSns 

ram Uhat PniitecI at tie Vurat Citr Print , 05 ^^,, 1 , the Chnstmn Purther h.s idSf iSSt 

Tt^iol^ ' paper eoter Pp o4 Price As e Hindu religion, our Vedas, fiiC . are such d® 

^ ' cannot be ncccepted by Hindus The situatid” 

Tills is a translation of a Bengali Natak of bemgsuch and the Department h.aiing coiicctiC^ 
identical name written bi the Maharajadhiraj the aerj laudable idea of furnishing to th® 
o5 Burdwan It would lie appreciated much m Gujarati Libranes a standard work on the con^ 
IVngal tnehome of the Kali than in Gujantt, paratnc value of the different religions ofth<^ 
for the several view s expressed on the worship world was it not possible for them to invite a” 


of Kah and its consequent horrors 

Ratha Mamiih t>r lIiismanraolIanlalDhruin 
pnntcfj at the Prn/a/jnarf/ijj Printing Uorks, 
Ahmedofnd Pajicr coier Pp 132 Pnee Re 
I-t (I'lJO) * 

Mnti Mahal the well known novel of the 
JWnpti novel w-ntcr Ilnnsadhan Maklio 
palhvaya. i* rendered into Gunrati under the 
name of Katna Mandir bj Mr Dhrun The 
E',"r;S, nnd the translation 
Increforc is well worth perusnL 

IhOssiuiTtai KatiuIu, 


original book, instead of paimg for the transl'^' 
tion of a treatise which the translator hims^'f 
rightly points out is wanting m the ven essefl 
tials of such a subject \s it is we don’t think 
this book would trav el bevond the shelves of « 
library cupboard The third hook is a transP 
tion of Sir C J Ilbert's “Parliament ’’ 
book be w idelv read it mav stri e its purpose 
K il J 

Me have received a cop, of .a monllil, penotl' 
cal ealleil the • Samaj Jirnn" (mne, eijeil) Me 
do not rev lew periodicals 
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In the August J919 issue of the Modem 
Renes\ at p 19S column 1 line 4 for he 
read one m line 8 after and idd the in 
line 18 for Carried read coined la Ime 21 
for put read gtre it and in the 3rd Ime from 
the bottom for name read hand 

KMJ 
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Should nsing^ mount or some meandering stream 
Dnide and frx the bounds of human lot e 
For once and all and brand upon man s brow 
The mark of hate ^ Should regions which teem 
"W ith brothers hold aloof and somehow deem 

Xh«r.dfistjiMfts,RrpuA.’ Sthmild.'SMUjfrea.'i'x'Mtv 
To keep the pales which well maj crumble now 
Or stand as mortal tnin^ ma^ shape and dream ’ 
Some fnture age will scoff at all this real 

Which filled the world with hatred v. ar and enme 
By cleaving to drrciNe lands onr mother Earth — 
An age when man wnll find mew his birth 
The w oriel encompassing a single clime 
And all the nations lapt in couinion peace and weal 
Henares P Skshtdri 
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rilL UODLRN RLVILW lOKOLlOBLR 1910 


WILLLVM ARCHCR’S “INDIA AND THE TUI URE ’ 

Lvjpat Ru 

V before he Msittcl Iiuln He ^^tls CMtlcntl^ \erj 

M r Archer s criticism of Iiidnn \rt and much pru.1 ed In the cxoggcntcd cHims set 
culture isclnnctenscdbvtht. same nciil up for Indi-i ind Indi'in culture In the admirers 
compl^cellc^ -is disfigures the rest of his ofthcl-ittcr and b\ the political claims of loun}; 
bool l\e do not propose to deiotc much space India and it was to demolish these that he 
to this as we are sure more competent persons started on his Msit to India No wonder then 
than oursehes will do the needful We will that his studies wtre so senouslj affected bj his 
gn e a few samples of Mr Archer s aberrations bias and he saw e\cr\ thing with coloured 
'^'peaking of the amazing lacl of character in glasses Hesajs 
Indian historj and art Mr Archer remarks I tiiifcigoedly regret in conclusion the 

it mat almost be said that down to the contro\crsnl and c\en depreciatory tone of this 
coining of the great Moguls India hadcontn chapter Had it been written twenty years ago, 
bated onlv one great character Gautama its tenor « oidd hat e been t ert diferent One 
Buddha to theworlcl span^eon — indhei>erhaps could then hate dwelt withwarm appreciation 
neter existed If a claim be put in for Asol a on the numberless beauties of Indian Art one 
It may possibly be allowed but after all how could hate noted without insistence itsobtious 
featureless he is kind of Mr \rcherto defects of exaggeration excess and monstrositt 

allow this claim for Asol a and poor Buddha ' and one need not hate embarked upon disoblig 
And when we pass from antiquity tomedietal mg and quite unnecessary comparisons The 
and modern times is not the contrast almost as intelligent Indian has undoubtedly a great deal 
stnlmg’ European history literature and art tobeproudof in the artistic past of his countty 
swarm abote etert thing with great characters Even its barbarisms are luamificent while its 
T achietemcnts arc often of exquisite some 

Columbus and Luther Cromweir Ricliclieii aud times of unique beauty Farbeit from me to 
Napolean A^inst a core of such master deny that India is from the artistic point of 
in a ^ '•«",oneof the most interesting countries in 

«rtainly sta^s m the front rani of historic the world Her art contributed potently to the 
Wftir v'® Spell she cast upon me but for which this book 

Vi-.' i 1 --.7 

that Chandra Gupta Samudra Guptl^Harrfi^^ r'n constructne w nting in this mass 

SherShah Ran, tiSingh PrnSp sS-l. of d«tr«ctt^ explosives aimed at a whole 

Das ManSno-h from amonaer +1, ” Ourga nation of 31 » millions forthe offence of a few of 

Saha Da? Lacim "b™ af? ctann.bVfro^ n comparing 
amon^ the women rulers Ll.das their achievements m the past with those of 

Ramanuja and Tuls. Das and others fromV™«« tbe Europeans and thus mortally wounding 
the wnurs and thinker* Nauak ^ ?* Mr 

toMnl Singh and Tul arani froni ,s mista! en if he thinks he has destroyed 

reformers were as supreme pereoSL St only strengthened them ,n the 

l!io*e mentioned by Mr Archer ^Vincent Smrfh *o”e^s Europe is intoxicated with 

calls Tuls. Das the greatest man K* the w me of racial superiontx and so long as 

India-even greater than Akbar himself w^o^ t|*^^toxication is justified by their success on 
suiTLine personality Mr \rclier ndmitc' the political and the economic side of life it is 
George Grierson cons ders Tulsi Das s ooem to expect Europeans in general 

the \\ ork of a great cemtis Tn poem as to consider the claims of the East with ont 

of this chapter Mr \rcher gnes oiifThe^?^^ fairness and impartiality I may bepardoned for 
Until. Ins contr-ictetl snthS, the ItsiiT fSTV'f® n ^ 'I"’* the judgment of 

.'hurUiflr'*'"?’'*'’'''''*"”'''"''''’ tthichh^d ^"'Vh ‘"n ■o'omty m Europe 

.hut the door, of ,t„e judgment on Irnn-lOTg ■ hSh.rmf” t'" lishi « 


barbarous no doubt m certain respects^'lint 
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Tin MOULU\Kt\n\\ lOIvOCIOBIK 1910 


I DULITION FOR CmZLNbHrF I\ AMFRICA 


I 

T he most serious business of Ymencun 
colleges 'ind uni\ ersities nt tins time 
it seems is the tmining of \oun^ 
Americans for euic life Citizenship is 
the onl> profession declares Dr G 
Stanlej Hall the eminent President of th^ 
Clark Uni\ crsiU w Inch all ^ oung mci^ 
cli pnld be trained for The citizen shonlij 
ha\ e that kind of instruction \\ Inch \\ ilj 
teach him how and when to use ci\i^ 
knowledge 

The State Gnu ersitv of Iowa which 
ma\ be taken as a tj pe of the go\ emnieni 
higher educational institutions is doing -y 
lerj significant w orl in deielopmg patri 
otism and m training citizens On account 
of tnj personal relation to the Dniversitj 
I am somewhat reluctant to speak ibout 
its work but since 1 happen to I nov^ 
loiva better than anj other American 
State Um\ersit> I mai perhaps bp 
permitted to say something about itg 
Department of Political Science which 
offers many courses de igncd to prepai-e 
young people for intelligent citizenship 
II 

Let me begin bj ginng a short sl eti*li 
of the programme of studies as earned On 
by the Department of Political Saencg 
Itisobiious that for a citizen the 
of political philosophj sa\ from Ans*ot|e 
on down to our dai is of great Aalu% 
but a wide aw ake \merican j onth is not 
content wath political theory For hiin 
practical go\ emraent like the proierbi-ii 
chanty begins at home And so at t'he 
\erj outset he makes an intensne stndj of 
Ammcan goiernment Now the study of 
a goi emment does not consist simpli of 
an aoalj sis of its anatomj or framework 
It includes a consideration of the acti^^l 
workings of the goiernraent m all of its 
branches— national state and local a 
comprchcnsiie course in American goreiu 


mentlnis particular stress upon the rela 
tion of the citizen to the gosernment and 
upon the nghts duties, and responsibilities 
of citizenship ‘The general content of 
the course in American goiernmcnt 
explains one of m\ colleagues who has 
charge of the work is suggested by a 
threefold dt\ ision 

I irst of all the stu lent ns futiireparticipant 
and leader m public affairs is introduced to the 
bad ground of American institutions m State 
and \ntion by tracing the road by which 
\nierican democraci basamied at its present 
stage of dc\ elopment U is essential to a correct 
understanding of the workings aud effectiveness 
of State and national government to have some 
knowledge of our institutional ongms as well 
as of our democratic experiments since the days 
of the Dwiaration of Independence This preh 

minary general Aurvev of the evolutionary 
growth of American polit cal institutions 
practices and ideas precedes that part of the 
course vvhch deals with the national govern 
iiient and with cituenslnp in its national 
aspects 

T1 e maclnnerj of the national government 
isfuIK deserbed with emphasis upon tie work 
actually accomplished lu furthering the ends for 
vvhch the Amer can State exists Furthermore n 
study of the results achieved and the leadership 
evidenced by puhlc servants is viewed as of 
prime importance in the education of those who 
are being prepared for more than a passive 
participation m the activities of the gov ernment 
The actual management of national affairs at 
home an I abroad affords materials for class 
discussions and essav s 

Nor the studv of State government inclnd ng 
lo al government in county city township 
and school district neglected The relations of 
the citizen to each of these units of gov eminent 
his obligations and responsibil t es are 
emphas zed because his own daily life and life 
of the community are tremendously affected bv 
them L kewise the obstacles to prompt intelli 
gent an \ efficient partic pation by the cit zen in 
p ibl e matters arc also po nted out 

M\ colle Igue in ch irge of this particular 
work has the advantage of both Amencan 
and English education He took his B A 
depeefrom Oxford Uniiersitj with honors 
m history and also holds tw o other degrees 
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■Xu oj ti a r rne«t on the campu 
proble « ot c 

inclutl njj one m Utv from on Am».r con 
ntiicersit^ 

Throughout the course he goes on 
no opportunits \i lost to Ir < home the 
fact that o cttiten no motter hot\ well 
mtentioncd or hose tsell e<lucoted olong 
otl«t hncs connot oct intell gentK on tl e 
problems that requtre solution in gosem 
mentoction unless he knovis at least the 
elemeutnn foots about tl cm ond hos a 
funlatnentol knouWge of the mochmers 
and u orkings of the gos eminent 
Ho eon the « t Tenknorr whethen cond lote 
s fitted to perform theduties of t! eoffi«ehe«<el« 
nnle's the e titen kno i hot the d t es ofthot 
office ore ’ Hon con le n tmte ond promote 
cl onges \h hledeem* tobei fie mteresfs ol 
the common goo I u lesi he nn iersionds tl e 
organuat on throngh eh cl chanstes oie nccom 
t>l sbefi'' 

The etteen in n b mode to feel tl at os o 
Citizen he is reoHr an mport out foctor n govern 
Blent NYhen tl e cit zen re 1 ze« thot tl e govern 
Blent IS h ■« goreninieiit tie ^l not tie oga ust 
the government but for the government on 1 
alwavs fon better go ernn ent 
■“ V stu lent in order to have on tntell '•ent 
•rasp of the current poltticol issues most 
tudi ccintetnpororv 1 'nslotton It gt es 
>ini an understand ng of «omc of the mare 
itol contemporocy pol ttcal pobtica 


ct e to a r t 0 I s uss 

: zen I p 

econom c I I ol t co social problems 
which ore ^etking soluti m through legis 
lotion 

Thephen roenal detcloj ment of the city 

0 moileTO t mes has brought in its troin a 

1 ost of mun c j ol j rol Urns Vo one—espe* 
ciallt U osc t ho ore to live in the citv— can 
afford i gnorc them Hence a working 
know le Ige of the principles of municipal 
gotemment ond the wa\ tl e administrative 
moch ni-Tv runs in the larger cities of Ame 
nco ond Europe is on e«'^ent ol j ort of tl e 
pohticol ctj It) ment of o c tiien 

In a free countrt sucl os America e\eio 
one IS evpected ot “lome time or other to be 
o memlier of noine sort of deliberative 
bodv — oclnb a co oiieratnc ossociotion a 
citv council o pohtKol convention or a 
State legislature The rules which govern 
the operotvon of such bod es should be 
known I veverjone Totbisend a course 
«i porliomentorv low ond practice is offered 
Iv the Department of Political Saence 
Tl e coui^ IS conducted bv the use of a 
manual ond actual practice work After 
the more important rules are learned the 
cloR« proceeds to form it«elf into various 
volnntarv associations In these mock 
organttations each of the members of the 
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\n uiformil cekhrntion of the home-coming of the 'ilumni of tlic Unnerattj 


class acts in turn m ^ anous capacities— as 
presiding officer, recording officer, and 
parliamentarian In the coarse of time a 
complete constitution and bj laws are 
drafted Cot* some particular association 
The subject matter of these instruments 
forms the basis for the debate and the 
manipulation of parliamentarj rules 

Should an intelligent citiren ha\e some 
knowledge of European government and 
politics ’ Should he be prepared to pass an 
intelligent opinion on and take an effective 
part m modem mov etnents in govemwent 
and politics ’ Does he realize tint there can 
be no real progress without knowledge ’ 
The challenge mv oh ed in these questions 
is met bj a course in modern gov emment'? 
It include'* a critical studj ofthego\em 
ments of leading European nations — France, 
England, Ital) , and Switzerland 

Political science and law are blood 
cousins thej are m some respects, most 
incx.tncablj related to each other There 
are therefore elaborate courses in the field 
of jurisprudence constitutional law , inter 
national law, and common law 

In nearly all the States of the Republic 
w omen have now, or w ill hav e soon, the 
prwnlege of \ otmg While all the courses 
m the Department of Political Saence are 
open to women students, their attention w 


called esjicciaUj to the studj of the political 
and legal status of women The course 
involves a survej of the “woman’s rights 
or “feminist” movement in general, and a 
8tud\ of the legal and ^>olit\cal status of 
women in the United States in parti 
cular 

One of the most enheartening signs of 
the time in Amenca is the widespread 
desire of the people to "get beyond their 
skill,” their people their citj , their own 
nation and get in svmpathv with the 
whole world Now for the benefit of 
those who wish to extend their knowledge 
of world problems several courses are 
given One course m colonial government 
IS dev oted to the consideration of principles 
of colonial government, and methods of 
European and American colonial systems 
British, P'rench and the United States 
possessions are studied and compared with 
reference to the problems of government, 
education, commerce, and industry 
Another course is dev oted to the study of 
South Amencan Republics Another course 
dealing with Oriental politics and civiliza- 
tion makes a comprehensive survey of the 
political, social, economic, and cultural 
forces in the awakening ofjapan, China, 
and India Still another course on world 
politics aims to giv e the student a sound 
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grasp of the pressing political question 
which 'iffcct all nations 
III 

Generally speaking the method of 
instruction for the first vear Unnersity 
students xs through text books cotnhmed 
wnth lectures For upper class men lectures 
are supplemented bj assigned readings in 
a large selection of hooks and bv 
presentation of papers on special topics 
And for advanced students preparing for 
higher degrees the seminar method is used 
The candidates for the ii a and rb d 
degrees engage in special study and 
research under an instructor and present 
the results of their labour in a formal 
dissertation which shall not onI> exhibit 
eMdence of original research but shall m 
Itself be a contribution to the «um ol 
human knowledge 

The student whether a IVeshman or a 


it IS not at all unusual for us to ste a 
student take sharp issue with authors of 
recogni/ed textbooks and with established 
authorities He maj not alwajs be correct 
and frequentls he is not but the fervent 
glowing passionate quest tor truth which 
IS hts guulmg motue receives most 
sympathetic — I had almost said indulgent 
—consideration at the hands of the 
professor 

l\ 

The share of the present writer in this 
great work of cisic education which is going 
forward at Iowa IS len modest indeed 
but he is glad of the opportunitv to hai'e a 
part m it however humble that may be 
He usualh has charge of four courses 
And of these four it niav be said without 
vaniti the two courses which have 
attracted considerable attention both in 
amloutofbnnersitv c rcles are Onental 
Politics and Cnibsation and \\oTld 


post graduate IS alwavs 
oo hi6 own thinking He 
IS nea er taught to 
accept readi made opinions 
no matter where they come 
from He must so far 
os practicable think his 
ownw^ through a pcoh 
lem amf draw his own 
conclusion Development of 
independent judgment 
mental poise and in 
tellectual honesty rather 
than sheer memon is 
the deliberate purpose of 
cituen training 

In the research method 
of instruction which con 


encouraged to Politics Five lears ago when I was 



sistsof individual «i> estiga 
tion the teacher keeps m 
closetouchwith thestudent 
‘iinii^n ii’dfv wt -wof^dw 
conferences The inrestiga 


The staff of the Oepartnentof Pol t cal <1: ei ee at the State 
Un \tis ty of leva ReftdTig froro left tor^ht B B Ba'isett 
H S Foster Ivan L Pollock Bcujaro n r Shambaugh Frank 
"fc 'fiOTofn ’jffi aft ’j ”\anT>tr'k«e '’'u'ln nhraTlose 


tor IS turned loo«e on raw material 
on original sources of information 
—sources from which the authors 
themselves w ntc text books and iv required 
to carrv on his laborious investigatioa 
through months and vears He makes 
use of the University librarv as a civic 
laboratorv It is worth w htfe to note that 


called upon to* give tl e new course m 
orld Politics it w as considered rather a. 
dubious eapenment Last rear ive had 
the satisfaction how ever of finding that 
the United States govemment onlered 
similar courses to be instituted in practi 
callr all colle'^s and oniversitics in the 
coontev 


GT— u 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

In this connection I cannot helj) ohscn 
mg that Amenc'vns, weUmcnmng 
Americans, have strange ideas concerning 
the Orient ‘ The a\crage person in the 
United States explained one of m> >o«ni. 

omen stndentsm oriental politics * know s 
-very httle, nearli nothing about the 
Eastern countries especialU thtir go\tti 
inents economic conditions and philos 
pineal Mews Conse(pientl\ Onentals 
are looked upon gcneralh is ignorant 
‘superstitious’ baclward a bnncli 
of queer peoples a sw arm of b irbanans ' 
“So todai, wrote Erasmus a man 
stands aghast at the thought of pnimg 
for his bo} s education a sum whicb would 
buj a foal or lure a farm sen ant 
‘ Erugaht} — it is another nimc for 
madness’ After four hundred \cars 
traces of the madness of Ensmus are still 
to be found every whei e And m Amnica 
teaching is perhaps the poorest paid craft 
but irrespective of an% inonctarj compensa 
tion I do eujoj m\ worl and do lilc all 
my students in all my classes The men 
and women who frequent my lecture rooms 
are bright 1 eeii and alert j oung folks 
Quick to catch the point they arc, I dare 
sU) , the- intellectual peers of any students 
in the world Neiertheless there are 
moments of depression when I wonder if 
nn labor w ill eier bear the desired fruit 
I was therefore •cheered when l^recened 
the follow mg line a short time igo from 
__ one of my students Speaking of the value 
of the Course m Oriental Politics the 
writer retuarked 

This cour-sc h'ls given i le an entirely lUfferent 
1 icwpoint of Oriental affairs and lias helped me 
more than any other course 1 bale had It has 
broadened me and made me tahe an actwe 
interest in the Orient a hcreas before 1 paid no 
attention to it It has also developed in me a 
Mcnt sjmpathj for the people of the Orient 
for I can now appreciate tl eir side of qnestions 
as M ell ns ours The course has indeed changed 
jny phdosoph) ofhfe 

V 

The I^partment of Political Science nt 
the State University of low a has justl> 
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acquired a rcjnitation throughout the laffd 
for Its high quality of work And for suCn 
'll! nclHCiemcnt great credit is due to the 
head of the Department Dr Benjamin 
r Sbnmbaugh The one word which 

siimsiip thephilosoplu ofthisdistinguishcd 

I»ohtical thinker and educator is service 
or as he might put it, citiren training 
Ills MOWS on the subject irc so refrc^sbmg 
and ilhmiinntmg tint thca are wort" 
pondeiing o\er ‘The education of the 
utiren for citi7cnship,’ sa^ s Profes'^or 
Shamhaugh miohcs a knowledge of the 
relation of the citi?cn to the state and d** 
goxernnient — especially an understanding 
of legal and political rights and pniileges 
and legal and political duties atu 
obligations ’ 

The emphasis in such training w ill shift 
time to time in accordance with the 
thc penod and the changing conception* of t^e 
supreme purposes of the state Thus 
the period of the American Reiolution tne 
rights of citizens were stressed later the orgam 
zation of government wns emphasized ""Ue 
to*day in the United States the duties non 
obligations of citizenship are m the foreground 
Again other lines of training or eoucatum 
such ns training for the professions a ocatioP*'! 
training teacher training training in the 
sciences and training in the arts— which 
offered by the state to citizens through cour?^ 
of instruction in public schools and in the 
colleges and universities should not be conlttS^d 
with citizen training or training for citizenship 
These many lines of education are nil Mf*"' 
important aspects of training for life The\ 
contribute culture method technique and 
efficiency to the life of the citizen But none of 
these lines of education nor all of them afford 
training for citizenship as mich Training fui 
citirensliip it must be clearly understood i« a 
specific line of educatio i 

And it IS this specific education which 
the State Unn ersit\ of low n is providing 
through Its Department of Political 
Science so efficiently 

SuuiiiNPRA Bose w a ph a 
Lecturer w Political Science 
SUte Um^ ersifi of Iowa 
Iona City USA 
Jul) 1 1919 
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\ NOTEON MR jA\ASUALS DlbCOAER^ Of TWO bAISUNAGA 
STATUES (’) 


I T js toomewhat difficult tor p«irsons optside 
the mrrow cinie of students who tike 
mUrest in Indiin -trilneoloa to gauge 
the s jnnfiinnce of the sensnticmaf atnicninveinent 
nncle bi Mr K P Jtvaswal in the pages ot tic 
fourmt of tlic Behiir an I Onssa Reseanh 
Siweti HI March last Since the dis<.o\er\ ol 
Kanishka s relic nsWtt near I eshawftT u» PH)' 
an I ol the \9oVan iiliet at Mashi Indian 
\rchavDlog\ had no startling news to offer 
until Mr Jajaiwal latne lorward wath his 
lUuflmg disi.o\«r\ which attempts to throw into 
the shade the two hods (ust mentioned Mr 
Jajaawal s achievement IS no less than a iHnng 
nttempt to identify on the basis ol a new 
realing of the inscriptions on two pieee« of 
Indent sculpture in the Indian Mufcum Calcutta 
the portrtit statues ot two earlr Saisunaga 
Fmiirors Udajin and \nrta Nanm who liave 
been little more than mere names in Indian 
history without niij autbeiitic details to Q\t 
them anything hhe hwtoncal realitj The 
dynastr of^isiTiinga IS bebeied to have reigned 
at kajgir Irtmi hdO U C The soryiring 
inonuments of wnyrtwt Indian hiatoTV do not go 
beyond the Vtawryan epOk-h id2d U C to 
II Cl it Me Jayoswals reading ol the 
inscnptiotis meet w ith favourable reception Irom 
«pii.rnphical caperts he deserves (he grat tude 
otall students for opening up a new vista in 
the most distant homon of ancieni Indian 
history The artistic monuments ol the 
Mniiri an epoch represent an art in an adiaoced 
stage of development which supposes generations 
of artistic efforts and caperience behind them and 
III u* niiwh as no avtual reroa nsol I re-Maunaii 
\rt hare vet bcamd «coeeted we ho\« haroed to 
look forw inl to them r Uher antamsly but such 
exjicst itions have onlv niiled in disappointments 
amt the Mauryaii remains have till oovt 
remained n mystenous veil through which it 
has been impossible to peer to obtain glimpses 
of more ancient examples So that in fact no 
lithic data exists for judpng and estimattng 
the art of the Pre-Manrynn periods On the 
other hand the |<aucit> of Pre-Maury an retnaio* 
has raised in mane of us impatient expectation 
uf a discovery to bit la th s blank and bare also 
engendeml in us n pardonable though somewhat 
unscientific inclination to nttnbute IVo-Manrean 
dates to finds whKh are incapable of cariymg 
ich attribution on the basis of scientiln. 
evidence Mr jayawal* nttnbntion therefore 
for more reasons than one deserves careful 
vonsideTation 

The two statues in question tlllustratioos I 
Rod U I were discovered neir I aloa in l'*13 Juwl 


sabsequentli presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal m ItJO InlSTOthei were removeS to 
the Indian Museum uahutta where they can 
wow be seen m th Uharhut Gallery Each ol 
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Back % lew of Pig B 
Image of \atsha from Patna 
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In tins connection 1 cannot help ohserN 
mg that Americans ^\cllmcnnlng 
Amciicans lla^c strange ideas concenwng 
the Onent ‘The a^cngc jierson m the 
T mted States explained one of nu xoiing 
■women studcntsinonental politics * knows 
vcr> little iicarU nothing about the 
Fasti rn coiinlncs tsjx;cinll\ their go\cni 
incuts cc ■inomic conditions and phtloso 
pineal \ c\\s Lonsc(picntl\ Orientals 
or ooked upon gencralU as ignorant 
superstitious had ward a hunch 
of queer ptoj \«.s a s\\ arm of harharmns ' 
So todat wrote I rasinns a mm 
stands aghast at the thought of pating 
for Ins bo^ Sf/lucatjon a sum niuch woiiU) 
bu} a foal or hire a farm sort ant 
* Frugality —it is another name for 
madness After four hundred tears 
traces of the madness of Erasmus are still 
to l)c found exert where And in \mcnca 
teaching is perhaps the poorest paid craft 
but irrcspectu e of ant monetarj compensa 
tion Idoenjot mj work and do like all 
my students m all mj classes The men 
and women who frec^uent mt lecture rooms 
are bnght 1 een and alert young folks 
Quick to catch the point thej are I date 
sat the. mtellectuai peers of any students 
in the world Netertheless there are 
moments of depression t\ hen I tt ondcr if 
mt labor will eter bear the dcsireil fruit 
I was therefore •cheere I when I receitcd 
the following line a short time ago from 
one of my students Speaking of the t aliie 
of the course in Oriental Politics the 
writer remarked 

Til s cour«e has giten me an entire^ different 
tiewpoint of Oriental affairs and has helped lue 
more than aiiv other cour«ie 1 hat e had It lias 
broa lened me and made me take nn active 
interest in the Orient whereas before 1 pa d no 
attent on to it It has also dexeloped m me a 
CTcat S3mpathj for the people of the Orient 
for 1 can now appreciate tl eir side of quest ons 
as ell as ours The course has indeed changed 
my pi iloiophy of life 

V 

The Department of Political Science at 
the State University of low a has justl) 


nct|Uirtd n rcpiitiition throughout the lam! 
for its high qu ihtj of w ork And for such 

nn achievement great credit is due to the 
licTdo! the Department Dr Benjamin 
I Slmmlnugh Tlic one word which 
suntsup thcphilosopht oftliisdistinguishcd 
political thinker and educator is scrticc, 
Ornshc might put it citizen training 
Ills views on the subject are so rcfrcsbmg 
mid in«iniimtiiig tli it tbe\ are ''ortli 
pondering oter ‘ The education of the 
citizen for citizcii>*hi|i «.its I’rofe«sor 
Slinmlmugh mtoltes n knowledge of the 
relation of the citizen to the state and its 
goternment— cspccinllt an tiiidcrstniiding 
of legal and political rights and pntilcges 
and legal nnd political duties ind 
obligations 

The emphasis m such training " ill sh|ft from 
lime to time in nccordnncc with the outlook of 
thepenod and the clnngmg conceptions of the 
supreme piirpo'cs of the state Thus during 
the pcnoil of the Vmcnenn Retoliition the 
rights of citizens vtere stressed later the orgnm 
zation of government was emphasized while 
to-<lay m the Unitctl states the duties and 
obi gntions of citizenship ore iii the foreground 
‘Again other lines of training or education 
such ns Iraminc for the professions tocationnl 
training teaciier training training in tie 
sciences and training m the arts— which are 
offemlby the state to citizens through courses 
of instruction in publ e schools and in the state 
colleges and universities should not lie confusetl 
with citizen training or training for citizenship 
These manj I nes of education are all \cr\ 
important nspects of training for life Thet 
contribute culture method technique and 
cfficicnc) to the life of the citizen Rut none of 
these 1 nes of education nor nil of them afford 
trainmc for citizenship as ch Tram ng for 
citizenship it must be clearlj understood is t 
specific 111 e of education 

And it IS this specific education tt Inch 
the State Unit ersitt of low a is prot iding 
through Its Department of Political 
Science so efficientlt 

bunniMiRA Bose m a ph d 

Lecturer w Political Science 
State f/niiersitj of/oua 
Iona Cit_} USA 

Jah 1 1919 
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the asovinii nu'n. M},niUtiiKt than tn 

ncu.lent'.lr.v.mn-.au oftNpc 1 rom t*mnj.k^ 

IS the in\ irnhlc clmnetcn«tie of » iksiu** c K 
JninW. iH Kiilicri In fna oik of llic 



Figure P 

Image of \akbIi-\ from ParUhara 
Mathura Mu«ccm 


\akshas the ptesidmggeiMu^ of Lanka (Cerlonl 
actuaUT hear* the appellation L iHsodar^ 
Dr \ogd has <5uj;gested that the Parkhai 
image is Kubera Most prohabl> the 


ri|in>intt> (mnllnl htiko tlic jiriMiiinj,' utniuh of 
Mtthuf'i An<! its kfl hand ten prohrihK nmetl 
the ordman uisiRma (fnnc/»n««) of n 
\nK<ha ns in the Mmnhhadrn iiTn;,t In'thc 
Pnrkhtm itnng'i both the Intids arc broken 
tvtnt— but from the mdunticm of tht place near 
tlieunist w hire the left hand toiuhed the torso 
It IS itlmost ci-rtam that the kft hand had n 
MiniWr ittittuk us the iiunj.c t»l \t inihlmdra 
Tlie right liaiul of the litter unapt oIimoiisIv 
tamcfl the 111 whisk 

Thu lw« t-tutucH from Putiia tunousK uiuiu^U 
imitate the Mnntbliulra Jtnngt in the attitiuli 
Ilf tlicir left hand whith is ohMonvl) of a hand 
vWTjinp vomt htv\^ olncul The iihnosl 
idtiititnl Knt at right anpk ol tin kft hands 
of the two Pain I statins asnlso the r^yictition 
tvf the folds of the dra^nrns art. ibmuuU tti 
taplain on the supposition of tin so-tnllial f iniil> 
ct.«<.iuliLi.tu.e Intwccu the two There isnotonlv 
a sinwU irtt\ in gestures but also in the folds of 
tilt illioti the haiiginp ends ind the knobs of 
the partnents whnh ilonp with the otinr 
tmmuon fe iturus of tin tw o lipurts undoubtidli 
protloim them a« twins \s we shall prusentli 
<ia tins irt twins nonolognnlf^ The 
nisslunow* ukntiVa of dress mid ittitude pru 
thiilenn> supposition of tlnir lump indniiluil 
p irtrait statues Thei nre jn fnl ‘nous 
\ndifth«Mud\ ot tin two otinr tipurus cited 
ibo\e(Iig I) and 1 ) and the attituik of tin 
kft hand offer an\ data—lhei priKlnim icri 
loudU thit tbuN arc the inuigus of \ukshas 
Mr \nin Sen Uitnrcr in nindn \rt to tin 
I nntrsin of Calcutta to whom we showeil 
these jihotogr i\dis ruadiK endorsud the 
smiilianta ofthc type and ittitiuk and In Ills 
faioureil the aetept met ofnidtntihiatiun ot the 
Patna statues ns iinapes of \ iksh is 

Whik the Parkham is diicrgeiit in inani 
points from tin imagt of M mibh idra tin 
twins Irom Pain i ire insepanbK tamicctccl 
with tack other bi more points of loatfltt thin 
tould be expected on the b isis ol i common 
\akslia tx^c Tins in.ysten.aws cawwe<.t\axx 
seems to be explained bx tin text of the 
Maht mtjtiri* xxhich pixes an mxnhiable 
catalogue of kakshis xxhich according to the 
text had seats— at different places m incient 
India — each citj haxing tutelarx \aksha 
\part from the \I ibi nm^uri xxe liaxe 
independent ex idencc of the existence ot 
xvidespread cults connected with the ^akshas 
in xanoiis parts of India before the advent ol 
the Chnstian era But the Mab i may im bx its 
geographical and iconological data helps us to 
identify xanous sites with which the \arious 
\akshas enumerated xxere associated Thus the 
archaeological exidence of the identitx of the 
image of the \nksha called Mambhadra denxes 

* Le Catalogue ‘des kaksa dans La 
Mnhamay un bv MSxham Lex i— Journal 
ksiatvtiuc Janvier— I vrericr 1^15 pp 20 to 138 
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dicasilril legislatures 


**rhe*ooriv»| of, AAwiwraW 

rtnMrT I ^ ^ f^aitr/un 

Bill appear to fai our h” * ** I°'l«an Krronns 
for India It „ fog'sfoturrs 

Mammethedericeof/ m this nnwte to 

The stock 

‘•lebxmieral sMte^sth^^f^* protagonists of 
^herc there praoticnll, tyny 

probleni WfcA &cond ChimSr 

»'<* h-c-^meral T"" !® *'‘T «» ‘hat 

oairersal the«forel^^ ‘«onte almost 

axiom of the" LM& '' ''* “ "rdmal 
•«ond breath ««<'i In the 

nowhere has tha\ admitting that 

‘hat eTent\he« the ^*"’.'^Sr And 

Mtabluhed on a dem^ ha* been 

have not been afoided"^r)^i'^ hisis difficulties 
^robltm p fj [TAe Second CInmber 

Problem is ^ dissolri^ft J5* “^cond Cliamber 
aeans to aroid difeu-'r? ‘‘ ‘he 
not creating or innt.nX‘*u he found in 

exist ^ "here Ihej do not 

broke out m Eurow'*^R Revolutions of 1918 
and Bulgaria ^ Greece Sere, a 

future most of the I uni-cameraj -anil m 

probability eom^ ra®".'’*a‘e*arc in 
systems ^ *° adopt Single Chanib^ 

eUbJr^’fojfoV^^’" t£"e*r Dommioa., 

country or Ibrc-S example of their mother 

°f PafliameSt^^ ®"d the Mother 

system, yet in the^local ‘he bt-cimeral 

ofsomeoftbeCoJn^l'.L*^ provincial Councils 
stiU prevails The miV*' "“‘■''‘"'rral system 
‘he most important ff Pfarmce of Ontario 
and the new nrov,^; Canadian provinces 

adopted the 8?IS?m «f V**‘ have all 

Similarly ■ foli^L^!!!, X a single Chnmber 
the incorporated Cni? example of Canada 

Afnca are rVheved Sonth 

Chambers And f? ^ burden of Upper 

■P‘;n » ...d to 'fc “I ™«a«iSl 

*'Dg!e-chamber svsfrm satisfactory The 

*a Canada for has given satisfoction 

no pronnee with a smgfc 


ch-ingi^^,o'*t,‘o^"Lha°rab^re‘°r *0 

{The ^ond Ch-imUr I nd)Unt‘°^^^ Chamber ^ 
Ihcii "hy dill thcCoIoiiii« i”? PP 1 < nnil 711 
»>stcm at all’ There « ere “’"’‘'faJ 

reasons which led to the cstni.i^ factors or 

^Trs" ‘-S'Tn^air "" 

ih^^T^ ‘hc doniiintioi’/°of"ufe*hrMr‘^ Colonics 

ibcrcfort they wished to fofli^®^" fad 
the same safeguards that »> ®" “"d adopt 

the United Stafos ofVmer.er V"*2^‘^ “> S 

Chsmber, malleournncs T^-^nd 

as conservatiic bodies And t ‘*«'Sa«d 
Councils baie eertainb 
M»g function of a Second r?! u ‘he retard 
c'^rv "fc’rt „ cllnSf"'’'; "'"Mj 

his had to pts, the e,.,,;?]”' democratic 
tions r»cnsoweIltri«M mf, several rejee 
f*" ’ cornpensition act is ” n ""fl 

Thl '’■’‘‘S ‘he Aiistnlnn con^* still 

The early immigrants tlV»f °""«a!th7 

“.S"7h. to'S''' '* 

"ere the land owmers and m Aji®h®fi&ines 
These colonists "ereconscrr^tivelf^ ® 
i'^P^ameat and tradition whItL? „”"***“/ 

ste "S’ 

srncm'Th'*^ ®’’ ""the ''b,^“'‘®he^ 

r??T ’S'"' 

nen among the ancient StaJe^ -^ ^handoned 

Lord Biyce [ then Afr bS-« f», ?® , 1879 

selectbetueen the nresem I? 1 ®“'d ifl had 
on^hamber I shotdd prefer *on*^ nnd 

The Second Chamber |f if n i chamber 

Do„S.a*oMS“?;«' ■nciifeS’ 

partly efcctrf nnd Athca 

Chamber partly aoomaM J 



theU S Amcnca are entirely electefl assembles 

TnERE\«ONS RE\LandSE‘JTiiiE\TAi. Tor 
The Rxistence Of The Second 
Chamber Examined 

Two Engltsli political philosophers LecU 
andSidgiMch haie supplied political and con 
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The Etcond Chamber of France Belgium the of the slates she absorbed m 1860 [G?''™ 

Soitrerland tbe Austrahao Common,! ealth and 

tatnc of the Gemi'in people the Federal council 
[the Bundesmth] the members of which are 
appointed by the governments of the indmdual 
Federal States is the representatn e of the 
different states of which the Empire is composed 
ina'iiacwici. u-uc .c... The Reichstag embodies the unitj ofthe nation 

titutional w nters w ith stock arguments M the Federal Council is the common organ of 
fivour of second chambers Led 3 the tor3 his thtrtj Aa estates . r 

tonan and political thinker belieicd that the This e-cpHins the origin and riison d'etre oi 
necessitv of a Second Chamber to exercise a the second chamber m Germanv And if the 
controlling modifiing retarding and steadying Social stic Republic retains this old relic it will 
influence lias acquind almost the position of be for the sake of similar federalist reasons and 
an axiom Sulgw ick on the other hand per not to act as a moderating influence a check 

suaded people to believe that the mam end for The Second CiitMBPB In Switzerland 
which a Senate was constituted was that all 'yjjj Swiss Second Chamlicr is called Stan 
legidative measures raa) receive a second con ilerath or Council of States It was forccil upon 
s Icration b3 abod3 diflerent in character from Switzerland almost b} the identical circuni 
the pnmarv representative a«scmb!3 and if stances and necessit3 as was the Senate saddled 
po«siblc superior or sapplementar3 in intellcc on the United States With a view to unite the 
tual qualifications ’ ,, , 22 Cantons ( districts ) inhabited by three dis- 

But as a matter of fact a careful and critical tinct races and speaking as man3 languages 
stua3 of the growth and history of Second ,nto a strong federated Republic thej established 
Chambers furnishes a more rational and the Council of States in which each of the Can 
plausible explanation mr the prevalence of the tons s^nt two representatives irrespective of 
liKameral svstem than the phitosoplncal theirsvze or population It wax devised as a 
npolog) orutuitanan re'i«ons ofTcred bv varrotts compensation for surrendering their autonom3 
writer^ who_ have been under the influence of to the Central Govemmtnt U maintained the 


Ieck3 or Sidgwick or continental constitn 
tionahsts 

In Enrope or Amencn wherever the bi 
cameral svstem prevails the Second Chamber 
IS based either on historical or traditional 
foundations ns is the casein England Italy and 
Sweden and as was also the case m Ilungarv 


licfon. the November (1918) Revolution swept mra of G1 square miles 


idea of equality and sovereignty of each Canton 
Therefore weneed not besurpnsed at such pro 
pactional inequities that the Cawton of Berne 
with over C to 000 inhabitants and 2COOsqinre 
miles of territory has ns many representative* 
III the Second Chamber ns the Canton of 
Appcnxell with a population of 14-, 000 nnd au 


XiiF SreoND Ch v^bfr in Ami rica 
At the termination of the war of Aiuenean 
Indepen Icnce the old thirteen States w ere a loo«e 
confidcrntion Bnt thc3 soon became disgiistel 
with the impotent nnd pitiable confedcmtion 
which could do nothing but beg and deliberate 
they longeil for a strong and lasting union 
Tliercfore they contnvcil to bring the State* 


jt aw ay , or it has been forc^ on tbem by tne 
peculiar needs nnd circumstances of the countries 
concerned ns is the case w ith Germany 
Switzcrhanl France nnd the Unite I Stales of 
\menca 

The Second Chamber in Gfkuanv (ui ioki 
TUP REVOLVTION of NOVLMllI R 1019) 

The German Occond Chamber thcBiindcsrath - - „ - - „ - - 

1* histoncalb the dcKCndant of the Council of together into a more perfect confederation ’ 
tlcoU Germanic Confederation It was estn [l*cc*idetit Wilson CongrcssioimfGovernment 
Ihsicdwith avievv to reconcile nnd unite the I» } II was not expected that the slurilj 
inlejicndent Germanic States anl the Free self reliant masterful men who hnd won indcpen 
Cites It was the ke3stonc dT the German deuce for their colonics bv pas«jng through 
Emp re Lowell while descnbuig the Bnndes- flames of battle would rcadib transfer tl eir 
rath said The [ fiftv-eight J *cats in the afTcction from the new made states which were 
llmdcsrath are d <itnbntcd among the stole* their homes to tl c fctlernl government [Cm 
and 11 c citws in such rt wav that each of them f^rrs^tonn! Oorernment ] 

IS entitled tothc same nnmlier ofvotes ns in the However tl»e American patnots were soon 
det nf tl e oil Gcnnanic Confeileration when convinccvl that to become n strong independent 
that bo<!v proceedcvl la ilenum exerpt that nation it was nbsolutclv ncccsMiT to consol late 
Uaxivm a* a pan of the inducement to join the into n great Rcptiblic tlie United ‘'tnte* Consc- 
I mp re was jnven six ihrlcgxtcs instead of four qncnil3 thev ndoptol thepobev of comprom •< 
nrd I russia obtnincvl [ twentj delegate*} tbo«e and connlialion Xfe reaertl^t, which i* the 
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woA of 1 band of \n)encan pntnoi« frnnVlv 
ndmit<» The equality of rcpresenlntion m the 
Senate IS the result ofa comproniise between the 
opposite pretentions of the Hrp; nnd the smtll 
states [ The Fed nlist p 3'^a 2 T1 it i$ 
whv such a larjre "st-ite as that of \«\\ York with 
a popuKUon of 9 tl3 ri-l has no more tepm,cTi 
tatiTts in the ‘senate than the State of \es ada 
which Ins a paltry population of HI STS 

Thus we see that the Henate lie American 
Second Chamber is the Icerstonc of the Inion 
Ithas also constitutional ends to serae The 
equal representation m the Senate is a constitn 
tionaj recognition oft) e in In itlnal and re«iduaty 
sovereignty of each State It balances the Stales 
njrinst the Central Government the lloose 
of Representatives against the Senate and 
the Senate against both the House and the 
President The I ederal sts also believed that 
the Senate as a second branch of legislature 
might prove a solitary check on govemincnt 
It apiKared to them the real foundation of 
thelmon Xnd }et two out of the thirteen 
original States ke^it aloof tor a coosiderablc 
period and, those that d d join the Inton dd«o 
nndcf a keen wnscofselfsacnhce The President 
ftt one tune was denied the precedence to the 
Governor of New York 

ApliaientW Yiaenca could not be united 
Without the Second Chamber in whKh each of 
the4ftStales has 2 representatives That is 
to say thehi-cameral svstem was forced upon 
thebniteil States brnecess tv and it was not 
A mere constitutional paeaphemaha or a 
constitiitinnal check on the TadKal proclivities 
of the low er chamber 

Thk H^co^^> Ciuiri KB IV 1 a wce 

One might Ugitimatelv ask whv dd tbe 
Revolutionary an 1 ReptiWican France enavim 
IHTV that the leg slativc ] ower shall be 
eacre «ed bv two n.»snnblie« the Chamber of 
IVputics ant Wrnate The answer to tbi* 
pertinent question can onlr be galheml Irom 
the Const tiitional nod 1 oIitKal History of 
Frante I between 17^3aal JVo ) And n 
enticalstulv of the llutorv wSI conTmee the 
reader that the Second Chamber thevenafe 
had bcvotne a political iiece««itT to I ranee for 
e<tabl shing the equT bnum between the nral 
^1 tv -wl pwct«s V. b v.h vceot vn bwicv whew 

tinally the constitution was drawn up in its 
present permanent shape inlv-o 

VnotUer ttn 5 >otiant fact to be borne m tttiud w 
that It to the diseoutented and hungry masses 
that nctoanv brought about tl< KeToHtion, 
shell their blooil for it an 1 suffered for vt and on 
aeeoantofit vet the fruits of the vh-tory were 
en oved be the mid lie classes, the kawyer* and 
other TreH-tt>do eba«’>cs— the rrench bonrgrounr 
The-rHooH the organi5.il on of the ''taie ao) 
Nxiety into the r hards and established, bonr 
geois meiitntione. The conserralire dements 
rmlon nateil Ther adapted all po««iHlecor«ti- 


tutiooal safeguards to keqi nadir control radical 
{Rwhvittes and political enthusiasts 

Tlie two great political thinkers and coasfitu 
tion mongers of the Revolutionary period 
Mounter and Abbe Sic yes denounced the tn 
camera! system of the Anaea Regime Yfoumer 
m Ins \ou\elles Obscrxitions iur ks Etats 
Generaas condensned that svstem and mam 
tamed that a constituent assembly must be 
one nnd indivisible And Abbe Sieves in £u cst 
ce-ejae^c Tiers Ltiteq * made out n case for 
iints-amcrai legivJature He was of opinion, 
that If a Hecond Chamber dissents from 
the first it is mischievous if it agrees With it 
It IS snperflnous 

tfter the overthrow of the Monarchr the 
Coavenitoo having proclaimed rraocc a RepuW v 
adopted the single chamber svstem by an 
ovemlvtlmisg vnajonty of 849 to SO vote* 

TheDirccaofy wbosevrorst feature was its 
corruption on replacing the Convention re in«ti 
luted the S.xont Chamber in ITDo under the 
nameofCoffcei/cfc lacie/ts council of elders 

Dnnitgtfte Consulate tbe legslatiire reverteit 
to three evtatea Vndwhen Napoleon became 
Cmporor he pncti allv convene 1 the Senate into 
A House of Lords AUitig it with the d guitanc^ 
and nobles whom he createtl to form a Court 
the paraphemaUa of royaltj * 

TheSecool Chamber »n one fonn or other 
contmned toesivt in rranev until it was again 
abolished during the Hwond Republc in 184H 
This Republc iroclaimed tbtt AH public 
powerseflianate from the people \od haring 
wnitcn on their batinef Libertv rrafcmitv 
n<|ual (y ihcv delegated all the legi lativc 
power lo a ‘inglc n'«enibtv of TuO members 
electefbv uuiver*at sufferage and Nt gnobon 
adds Ther di I not want two Chamberv 
lieiau-^a second houre socmed an nn<toecalic 
instaUition [scignobos Fol tical Historr of 
C ntccnporarc Rnrope p IGa J 

Cnfortvinatcly the demoCTatic republ cars 
cflhtsm tlvevT vntlwiwavni voTnuutted p« htical 
suvcidebT vesting all the political power in the 
pTr»ilent The peasants had no i>ol iical 
tvlucation thev Voew batoncn.anie that of the 
Finperor Napofeon thev voted for that name 
I,/Oi<c5 Napoleon promiscal to remain faith/ it to 
the dcnioeratic hepublic anl to clefcn I the 
ciwistittilion Theref rc Trance dvileil bt 
7 300 000 rotes a'-a n«t 040 000 to delegate 
to the rrtnee I resident thenght of drawing op 
thcC(n*titution Tic nation films] abiiicatcd 
Its soverei-ntT [Cam/m/ce Modem l/ittorv 
\ok \I p 13^1 

Th*«otis«tYatvveoTm<wiarthieal element was 
strwtg vn the sssoublT There were 300 
monarchists eiectevlthit)ii'*h themfiuenceof the 
efcrsy and theruvaliat middlecka** who pkayed 
into the hands of Louis hapoleoa lijeoapd' 
ctat he got hmi*clf reflected for ten vrars 
bind nghw position prettv secure he establL«h«l 
n«ecfttila«-eTnWv wh-ch not Ion" a^cr was 
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\iut Tht Vinlc ihovni tn llic i.ripniulcruicc of JIk 

rcni«>rfl to A ole for tlicir i uiduliitcs On tpe 
<«.on(l dnA of Aoting they tninc to an under 
tit'inding AAitli the Left thc% dctnchcil 1 ' 


called the ‘^natc 

jiim pa 'vd n «cnaton il decree prcKl iimni^ 

Napoleon III Emperor of the Irituli [Poll 

^^^ahc^sfn°atc has furvued i?p to the prc'-cnt UiCA-^ikgcPf (Legitimists) ^r^m the mnjiwty 
lime thouahhc AAhorcAucdit; fell at ‘<dan on In ofllnnK them seats m the 
3rd September 1870 lodition Mie-ceeiled m clcetinc V 

Nou the question lb avln did the 1 rciicli Senators from the Uft A\ith 0 I^gitim st" 
people after the fall of the Empire, tolerate the ngimst eight candidates of the Kiglit 
■Second Chamber’ Here is an cxplan ition fdr [U>i<l 1* J,, At i 

this apnarenth suicidal polio The I rcnch Historian M C Scignobosconfirn^ 

“When the iKcc a of the capitulation of Sedan the coticlusion I have come to regarding the 
rcachcel Pans ‘ the mob broke in crjmg ‘Down causes of thccstablishmcnt ofthcbc-cond Chamber 
with the Inipire' Long live the Rqmbhc* ami in 1S7J, when it was oossiblc for I ranee tolmc 
tie republic was proclaimed iii the midst of rejected it fmall> at'd for good He sacs, th 
tumult The 1 rcnch nation wns slid at war Kjstem established be the A«emblv 
with Prussia althouLh the 1 mpirc had fallen result of compromise, ns no mnjont> could U 
The 1 rcnch patriots had no time to think of the found to support nn\ complete constitution 
first or the second chamber It was enough for [Ibid 20i] i „ 

them to ha\e regained their freedomT Tlic The l.mf sUUh that I have giccn aboic 
republican patriots having set up their I’rovision males it quite clear that Kepiibhcnn I ranc 
al Govcminent dev oted thcmselvcb to the defence adopted the bi-cnincrai sjslcni with avievv to 
of their fatUerlaucl But the masses were bal mcc ami reconcile various parties just oS 
against the coutmiiing of the w ar Thenfore Sw itzerland and the United States adyitcd 
when the elections took place m Esbruarv 1871 
‘thcpcabauls avoided tlie republican ticket ns 
the war ticket and voted for the ‘piaee ticl ct’ 

Asm 1819^ the mmoritv m the Asscmblr wf- 


ilh n view to balance and reconcile the CantortS 
or the States In each of thc«c three eases it i* 
evidentiv (ndimtled as aneccssarj evil) a key 

.... ...y. stone of their national edifice, a means to the 

made up o? men of the old monarchist parties great ami national tmitv and the foundation 
(Orleniiists and Legitimists) elected bj the of great Republics 


peasant* [Poll 2Iist of Cant I iiropc p 190 ) 
riiib monarchical Asscmbl) deferred the proclama 
tion 6f the republic until 1873 

Tit the meantime the difTercnccs on conslitu 
tional matters between the various Monarchical 
Republican and Rcvolutionfliy parties con 
tinued However when the Nion irclust coali 
tiOQ broke up it lost the power of determm 
mg at will the form of government for Prance 
And a group of men deserting the Right Centre 
joined tl e Left and earned bj a majontv of one 
the imendment offered bj Mnllon which by 
giving to the Executive the title of the President 
of the Repubhs recognised by implication, 

the Republic as tliE definite government of France Lurope "Vol I pp 21 &, 23] 
yuTi Ubif* P -0^1 The mere fict thit the heimtc m Fnnee, iS 

One d.fficutj hn.mg been snrmonnled the -.nelectne bodydoesnot mnle.t .mmune from 
( tiler pre^nted itself Opinion \ns diiided the natural incidence of the Second Chnaibef 
rtmrdiaB tW bMumeint or omentaetnl .j stea. ah.ch is .at enoMj hound to be consen nti e “nil 
orleo, httire Tl e need of co-oaernt,„„ ndierw to nil projre.sit e changes Browse in 


However the defects of the Second Chamber^ 
III the three rc))ubhcan countries arc apparent 
both to the natives of these countries andtotli*- 
foreign students of their Constitution Tint 
acute and profound student of Continent'll 
Constitutions Mr Lowell President of Harv aril 
Unuersitv referring to the French Senate sav^. 

\t one time It stood verv low in public esteem 
on account of its ongm for it v\ as created bf 
Reactionaries m the National Assembly andvvns 
regarded ns a monarchical institution and that 
the extreme [French] Radicals have never 
ceased to demand its abolition [Lowell 
Goxeniaieats and Pirtifs w Contincnfa/ 


oflegi latiire Tie need of co-operaliou between 

various political parties was aUo keenU felt mdirecth eWtpd"Ci^n'i'tVTQ',’,Vf 

ing"';p”'r^l'e" ''Sri™!'’' ‘iWil^'X 

Prcbident shoulcl\pi oiiit the N n itors tlu. Left Lnnimi ^r'Ti^ lar removed from the effective 
proi o eel th It tliey^hoi 1 1 be clecttd bv univc^al "i 

^[l^'rage The Orleniiists in ui i„cd to dife it 70 socialist 

who has seen the 


Mr Robert Dell 


‘ motion i-veiituallv it vats cfiil ^ms seen in'- 

ci led that ,5 Senators should be elected bir' ofl * Constitution during luS 

'» ‘'■uV'enl, purty S Ii-ii ™„rr ? ai Pin, and „ u most 

siVts Th"';;'",". '•'ft Lenta Ihmied 30 aroii Po>'‘“' 

It mav b® 

c Impenah t pirtv a Second Chamber altogether 

pirrv. The backvv ar Iness ol Nocnl legislation 
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m Irmoe tbe prosslv unjnsl incidmo. of 
taxilioo the«e are due to the Vnate w hah has 
oonsistentiv ohstnieteil every efTort to joiprore 
scaial conditions [2bj<f p 3 

TLee^iland retrogressive eflect oftheSeeoml 
Cbamber in trance is quite apparent The rnnch 
people atlopteil the two-chamber system fortlh. 
peculiar reasons that I have already given Tbcv 
are not alone in this respect Even th>. two most 
remarkable constitutions , those of Switrcrland 
anJAmcnca havecommittedthisblniwler And 
Ihigehot adds also, The evil of twoi.<y«j\jal 
Ho i«« of distinct natures is obvious »t 
pTwlncts the maximum impediment— the vlead 
lock Then he nl«Q reminds us that they 
coTOinmcd this blunder* because naturally 
a little state mil like and must like to ecesonie 
token some memorial mark of its old indefien 
dence presened m the Constitution b\ nhuh 
that independence was extinguiihed [Walter 
hegehot Etigliah Constitution pp ‘I-— 9H ) 
anil that memorial mark in the ca<e of bwiuer 
hind and \mcfiea are their Second kh iitiber>- 
TitKbtcovp CHVMntuix Lsoi-wo 
Twii Hotiit. or Loans 

The British House of Lords IS one of the (no 
moat ancient '*<cond (.hanibers in (he World— the 
other being that of llungafv which resembled 
tbefbnnerboth in its ongm and compoiition 
The House of Lords evotieil out of (hv Great 
Council the Witenagemot the kings advi-orv 
committer wbivh consisted of his inaciivil 
Ta«»aN It CTaduallv transfornicil it<cl( into a 
'chamlar of hereditarr {lerr* enjoying their 
honours bv virtue ofa grant Ironi thevrown 

Some people are invlineil to believe that the 
poiverot the lords is verv limited Rut as n 
nutter of favtlhev still posses# and doexerviM. 
tremcn lous power They are a great biodrancv 
an 1 an obstmvtion to all progrei'iveatui poimkar 
legislation They can ilcfent or matilale ana 
legislation except a finance BJl, and that tliey do 
n It like The present House of Lords rejiresetits 
the titleil I lut^racr Its ftutioos van bv suminx 
nseil thus It discusses nlurs anil rcyevts 
bills U H a Stan IingcoRintiUceof the Con-ec 
vativc I’ irtT (us it went] nod keeps xvaUti over 
the pol th.al arrangements uakr whivhits ela«« 
subsists, [iociihsnt iinif Goirrnioent \oL (I 
ll’- ■»*> 1 

It la sutchkil to miaitnise the powers of w 
conservutue and reavtiotuafy assembly of ic«tevt 
intereats The record of the vloiusa of the House 
of Lonls IS aUrmme To name only a few 
me isttrea that tlie Uouw. if Lords lais tainesl 
down Of niutvkited The lejrds resisted a R tl 
foe the protection of the lives of Lnglsh wwinea 
and children for Ih rtv vrars, from 1M2 to 
I S 7 2. They r ppoaed the Workmen « Compcrsatujii 
Wt atul oitttil.viqd the Enptosera Luablts Bill 
ntI''b.J. The s,in-e year tt«v ryKcteil Radwnv 
VcTant* ini, an I opjwssed the Loail Lire and 
\Ictvhant stun lug Wt “Chiring the pa«t lOrt 
vrirs, oiiv uie^iSct Rv tl^ Comcions sail the 


Honse of Lords has never contributed one lOta 
to popular libertv or popuLar freedom or done 
anything toadnnceOic commonweal Duniig 
that time it has protecteil every abu«e nncl 
shettcrwl every pneilegc , it has denied justice and 
delarcti reform In the same debate an Insli 
\I P Mr McNeill said that the Lords were 
the impluable cneinies of Irish rights anil 
liberties The Lords have nlii aj« (reatedevery 
measure of conciliation and justice towards the 
Insh peopk with contumeK and contempt ’ 
{ Parhameiitarv /khafes 23 Jane 1907 ] And 
if we substitute India for Ireland the indict 
mrnt will hoW good vn vase of India too Thrir 
attitude towards Indian ospirations and reforms 
of Indian Gov emment has been no k«s reavtion 
arv an 1 contempunnis 

Levying aside the question of India and 
Ireland even »n the domeviiv affairs of England 
thev hare done enough inisthicf Mr Llovd 
George the present Premier remarked in the 
Comnions (envearsngo that the Lords have 
rejected or mutilated a good nianv Bills They 
liaeeso mutilated B 11s ns to take life out of 
them Ami referring to the Education Bill he 
ad ie<l It IS not alwars mvessary to kill n man 
vou mav «implv deprive him of his limbs And 
ihatisvvliat wasdoncwith the Education RiII 
The priKcss has been going onforn three quarters 
ofaeenturv He niso qiiotetl n nas«agv from the 
speech of Jowl h Lhaniberkain Member forWest 
liirratnch im Tbrv have more than once 
brought thevountrv to the verge of rerolutton, 
and thev have again and again mutilated 
delavvd or rejected Bills of the hnt importance 
wIvKh arv now universally aeccptevl to be 
salutary and espcdient ( llaManJ So June 
1007 1 

\ny bvccditarv ntid trrvsponsibk assembly 
voull do thv same wherever tt thnvea or w 
instituted whether on CuTopeatv Of Watiesoil 

It IS portW a maitef ot historical ncci lent, 
that the Lnti-di s-Kond Ghamber happens to be 
one of the tw o most ancient Second Chambers 
The Hungarian "^oud CUambev has been swept 
away with the House of Hapshurg by lire 
Sorember Kevolution The tune will I hope 
soon come when nnotlier ancient Charnbw 
meets the same fate At present those who are 
for Its abolition are in the minontv in Pariiametit 
though tbevr number in the eounlrv is very large 
It isanopen secret that when the Laboor I artv' 
comes into pow er one of its pnncipnl acts vvDl be 
the abolition of the House ot Lords. Mr Phil n 
Voovvdon has ojienlv said The Labour partv is 
Opposed to a sevond chamW, bo matter how 
such a chamber is co&sti'uted 


tits fZOKftAlS 


iUK irs KeroBU %xi> 


kBOUTtOX 

The KOTse of Lords was abolished bv the 
Lwg Paihaiamt during the Comraonwealib 
whim on March lb irUB the Comrnin* of 
EngUed as-cirbl d la 1 arlwment findin" bv too 
Icmgcipeneoce ihatth Husv of Ix>nJs i use- 
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subject peoples Ii« had tccustomod to rule 

mK?,' /r.rh;",*h 

■"'-■te. ‘taV "iSj,"'”,™ '■™”' their proco^ 

'oI n p co^j^ tSo«7/si7j andCo^ern 

noXTLcrdV'‘'P^°'’’‘=”‘>f ‘Icrefonn of the 
ot-dPimenufor^dag *® consid^ and criticise 

and^bnnirdVtt^-,',^^-^ 


Chamber .,.^allconTht.Z °rK 

t Inndrance to alj oroev..’* b°mtd to prove 
ullimatelv acts as a drae- itgishtion It 

the Leg.slat.ve Cmflv ““ 

wtionof society and the Gov’® conservative 
t*me are loianobly for ? of the 

btcause they are afwa„ mt.fT?"/ Chamber 
under control the progrwj, i”iw, **? J'Wpmg 

;nd radical tendZfs of a ®®«w 

This point has been v erT°'-id P°S"*of chamber 
'?,**** '^oost'tufionliT''^^ Jllnstroted 
Montagu Chelmsford Refom <he 

■* Chamber ™e “Pbev 

■or India so that ti.J tne toimcil of ^(tt. 

men who would not , ey \\ish toseenre 
xixept nomination to*n election or eve” 

"bwthe matonty of membZ’*^'’*'*® assembly 
«atu, from themselT« vV1"1"°ft different 
did confession ofmotiw ''e admire this can 
raluablecheck * ^bey regard it as a 
Let usexamme this mach.n.,^ r , 

S^enl how it w ori* of checks ,,, 

Fitty years ngo Presid.nt^V effect is 
^ ^nd Cumbers Lowell reminds 

^ound that thev ac^ as .‘defended on the 

s"'&X"'7.n°78-«3 

public opinion as°tore"'*f '"“‘^h to 

„*‘Jy“tera agamst it r°/* hmld un 
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\ '^v.ondUmmbcr n^utipnsn check ^.tronpW^ 
public opimon Ml CQn‘<miition il cheeVa c*m 
\>orkcfrcctj\cl 3 onh iti normil times XNlsentit^ 
«:er%cno purjiosc but colhp«c, or nrc MsunlU 
th«rci,nnlc«i in limes ofilfsirc*** >\hcn thev »nij,nt 
iiaic proved tiscfnl ^\l 1 crc there is n Jocund 
Clnmocrlo died the first the Httcnloesnot 
renh*c the full n«iionsibihlv nnd is indmetl to 
bHmc the Upper lioiisc for ita own fiults The 
distribution nflcpishtnc n.sponsdn!it\ nlso 
tnconnpcs dishoncsti nnd wilful obstruction 
If inspitc of the inherent nnd incMtiblc rtefeets 
ofn ‘ hioiuI ClninlKT the iiindimert of chetks 
Iwhuh IS c'lmlulli ndniittcd ns n devue t«» net 
ns %\'\lufvbl(. chci-k cm Ihcpossibl) too rnilk.nl 
prcKluilics of n lower house) is cstnblisbed m 
Indn ilcnnnot Imt disri.pnrd nml oicmile tlie 
wishes nnd oj inion of the popiilnr n«<*cml»h 
Thnt IS not nil In the ense of Indn the ^econi 
Chnmbcr, the Council of ^tntc is to l>c not 
merciv nn ordmnrs re\i*inp nnd supplemcntnrv 
second chnmbcr llcsulcs tnkinp pnrl ‘ in 
ordimrj Icpislntne business it is proposed to 
!« the fmnl lepislitne nutliority m mutters 
which the Go\crnmcnt repnrds ns essential 
Such extraorclinnrj powers nrc to be Risen to 
fifty ' cl let stntesmen’ to lepislnte for n popuH 
tiou of 316 millions jieople In this Counci/o/ 
StAtc of 50 tsclusne members thcGoxcmmcnt 
16 to Inxun mmofitj of 37 on its side And 
esenforthe 16 elected members the Ooicrnor 
Ocnernl m Council will mnke reguHtions ns to 
the qmlificntions of candulntes for election to 
tiintbod) Therefore it is evident tint if the 
Conned ofStnteis renllj estnbhsfiel it will lx 
the most powcrfullj renctionnrv nnd nt the same 
time most sub«enient Second Clnmbcr m the 
w orld 

In Imlii there is neither n historical nor 
traditionnl basis nor an> constitutional or 
politicnl necessity for cstabl sbiiic a Second 
Chamber So long ns there is the Goicmor 
General or n Goxernor nt the head of the Indian 
Government or an Indian Proimce with a veto 
to turn down any BiU that appears to liim detn 
mental to the British' interest or is far too 
radical a measure he smII be clischarginR the 
function of a second chamber very efiectixeli 
so far as second thought or a check mas be 
deemed absolutelj necessary Besides in the case 
of India there are two more vetoes that of the 


‘xsrctnrx of ‘'liitc nnd finnlh that of the 
Crown And if the triple veto cannot turn down 
« Ihii surelj ilic Second Clminlicr is not only 
^upcrflHons blit IS positncl> hnmjful 

To c<tfibh«li n Second Clnmbcr in India 
where there is none nl present wonll be adopting 
a renctionarx step m constiintionnl progress 
If It is meant to In. a sort of conslitntioom 
exjicrimml weinte iiodcsirc to be n i>crpctnal 
lauornlors for coiistitntionnl experiments 
Once Insing created n reactionary body, it will 
lx tors difiieiiU to get ri<l of it nfierwnnls 

\nd if m spite of oiir protest the anthonties 
choHC l« estnliliHli n second CIiainKr in India 
wcwoiild base to abolish it when we lia\c our 
own imtionnl goxcmtiicnt, liecnusc the expenen 
cc* of other countries have sliow-n us the copious 
disniKniitngcs of the bi-eamera! system Ixcn 
under the in Icpindent national governments of 
%\e8tem eoiintnes it has been found that the 
Second Chnmlxr provides noneoftlie npn;irent 
adrnntngcs ^ It cannot guarantee that riglit nnd 
ju6t legislation will always be passeil or the 
willof the iKople w ill be earned out , norwill 
It initigntt the evils ofthe nile ofthemajonty or 
prevent the Government from being unjust ifii 
wants to On the other hand the ilraw backs of 
theSeconlChaiabcrnreverv numerous However 
It might lx composed It IS decidedly a hindrance 
to all progressive legisUtion nnd acts ns a drag 
on the Lower House If both chambers are 
equally powerful it leads to eonstantfnction nnd 
deadlocks If the Second Chamber is made more 
important or more dignified the lower house 
dwindles into insignificnnee ntiddoes not attract 
competent nnd able men If the ^ond Chamber 
is less ntynetive and less important the same 
result will follovv That is to sa\ it is renllj 
one Chamber that, in cither case, counts This 
point IS rcmYknbly illustrated m the legislature 
ortl.c U„.t,d Site, -„,d Trance ^^hore tl" 

"'f Chimbensmore 

I ^ I’q»<ticB IS more imporlnnt 
Send Cl,,, rf'"" V'l' "O 

™ '"'111 "n •lioulil ntlier 
enhrge nn,l rmprore the LegisHtiee Assem 
bhes as regards their personnel and stick to the 
Uni-cameral System 

MuKASmr LxL 


TO A CLOUD 

0 th ou transplendent plume of angel pinion 
Nestling in a deep haven of mountain trees 
Seeing thy beauty I think of them that conquered 
borrow and fear and set the human soul 
Unto the suffenng world s tranquillity 
Nearer the quiet stars 


E C SrriGiiT 
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NOTES 


Independence for the PhihpP>Q«s 
A most noteworthy characteristrc of 
the PhUippme mdependence m<i’>«netit « 
that there is not a trace of bitterness 
against America m it There are some 
striking passages m the memon'il presented 
by ThAippine hli«sion vn VlwAw’t 
States to a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representntn c* nsking 
for immediate indcjiendence fof their 
conntn 

The claim is not made on the ground of 
nialadinmistration but simply ns t fuKilmeiit 
of American Policj and out of J«st regard 
for the national aspirations of th* Tilipinw 
The granting of complete freedott* **7* *he 

S tition uTll insure the raamte<tanc« o> a 
d and lastuig friendship betMe^o the two 
peoples and mil foster the free det«5op«<nt of 
their commercial relations ui the futwe It wall 
place on a higher lerel the honouf of Atf'nea 
by the fulfilment of her repeated promises to 
grant freedom to the Til pino people 
This IS the fint time m the Ki«iot> o' colonial 
relations that a subject aad alien ra« has ast.ed 
for the sererance of tUeir political connection 
with n Soeereign Power without reconntiog 
any act of injustice done to them and demanding 
reparation foe such nets bnt rather with a 
teeling of gratitude aad affection That in 
Itself IS a splendid tribute to theliberal statesman 
ship of Amenca 

Embodied in the memorial is o resolution 
of the Phil ppuse Legislature clnimiiig that there 
eaists at present in the Phil ppin« Islands the 
conditions of order and goTertittie«t which the 
United States has always required tuconutnes 
whose independence w as to be rrcog^is^d 

\a undertaking is also giren that if in 
dependence is granted it will be the policy of 
the Phil ppine Gorerament to preserve complete 
autonomy so that neither Japan n^r any other 
country would be permitted to gain control of 
the Archipelago in any respect ^nch a policy 
WLojils!:. aS uoiirut -re iv n^ 'ha waOciwi. 

both of the Aciencan Republic and the League 
of Nations to which the Phil ppine* would seek 
admission 

Lala l^jpat Rai oo (He Need of Publicity 
in Indian Matters V 
Lala Lajpat Rai s letter to the Indian 
delegates now HI London ofwbich be sent 
55—11 


copies to our contemporaries and ourseh es, 
/ind nHicH has been published in the Indian 
papers ntll give a rude shock to many 
Indians who on the strength of awoni 
here and a word there uttered be some 
Atnencans generally not in the front rani , 
in prai'se of Indian philDso]>h% and cnltiirc 
are disposed to regard thenisehes ns the 
salt of the earth Time was when men 
like the poet Hem Chandra Baneijee could 
stag of the Bengalis as the lowest among 
the nations of the earth ranking lower e%en 
than Chinn and Japah among the civilised 
countries of the globe wathout tlierebj 
iDcumn^he angry protest of his country 
men ^at was the period of undue 
self depreciation But the present reaction 
in the direction of excessive sclfapprecia 
tion seems to be less justified by the v. orld s 
opinion of ourselves than the sentiment 
voiced by the Bengali poet alluded to 
alwve Fven japan who at one time 
used tolnie some regard for ns ns the 
land that gave her religion has, since her 
success against Russia begun to think 
and speak of us tn terms which the proud 
and dominant West has alw a;p^B considered 
appropriate to subject nations of the 
Onent Merely to call ourselves great at 
the top of our V Dice and sound the pain 
otic note in all our books and magazines 
will, it need hardly be said not make 
our^ves really great Nor will it do to 
Ignore Western opinion aS prejudiced by 
racial bias and political expediency w hich 
it undoubtedly often is The world ’ 
says Lala Lajpat Rai ' today has been so 
closely knit together bj means of easy 
transportation and communication that 
no niftion ‘now ever isdiatch s*ne im^t 
have been m tlie past can afford to ignore 
the force of public opinion m the various 
cmliscil countries of the world’ ‘I\e 
cannot afford to neglect world opinion 
except atour pen! Nor are we reallv 
indifercnt to the opinion of the western 
world however strong mav be our convic- 
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tion of the superiority of our own docs not enjoy the elementary birthright 
cnihsation We ha\e often noticed, for of self determination at home cannot 
instance, that authors of books w ith some expected to be treated w ith respect abroad, 
pietence to ongmal research intended to '* 


clemonstrate the superiority of Indian 
culture, generally betray an uncritical 
subser\ leiice to European opinion and 
gu e it greater prominence than it desen cs 
whene\er it harmonises with their own 
theory The \ery few references to the 
Hindus in Lord Brice’s Americ'in Common 
weilth painfully reminds an Indian reader 
that in spite of Yivekananda and Rahindra 
Hath, the notion that the a\ erage American 
has of our people, is far from flattenng to 
our self-respect This notion is reflected 
in the anti Hindu legislation of California 


even in the self goi emmg colonies wnthiri 
the Empire, as the recent anti Indioii 
campaign m South Afnca most glaringly 
shows As for the anti Hindu prejudice 
in the United States, it will task the utmost 
skill of the Bengali ciiihan, Mr A C 
Chaltcrjee, the rcprcscntatii e of the 
Goiernmeiit of India in the Washington 
International Labour Conference, to Iiie it 
down Mr Chatterjee stood first in hiS 
jearat the Indian Ciiil Service examination, 
and was the first Indian to occupy the 
responsible office of Chief Secretary of an 
Indian proimcial Government He has 


and Canada Lala Lajpat Rai quotes from experience of Indian industrial conditions 
the speech of Senator Retd, and says Let iis hope he will be able to impress hiS 
“The opinions of Senator Reed and the personality on the League But the best 
misconceptions underlying them are typical and surest w/iy to kill the prejudice istP 
of a large number of the United States proie our woith ns a nation in all the 
pubhcists ” Senator Reed, refemng to the walks of life Our political subjection nO 
position accorded to India as an original doubt preients us from rising to the 
member of the Labour Section of the height of our stature in many, ifnot mosti 
League of Nations, says - ’ " ’ . . . - - 


This little chattel of Greit Britain tins pauii 
ofthe BntiMi Empire is brought in here and 
gnenavote equal to the vote of the United 
Mates It 13 proposed that this nation that 
Great Britain «avs cannot rule her«elf shall sit m 
the council ^^lth her chains upon her wrists a 
slave to Great Britain s perwef and cast her 
vote equal to the vote of the United States I ’ 


spheres of national activity, but to he 
supine and lay the entire blame on it w ould 
be to proie our worthlessness \\e must 
try to mal e our mark m all the paths of 
human endeaiour, so far as lies m ouf 
power, and against all odds Not ifl 
politics alrfJie but m sanitarv, educational, 
and industrial reconstruction as well, 
must demonstrate our capacity and fitness 
It will be seen that what Senator Reed to be treated among the self governing 
has most in mind is the political status nations of the world We must not lA 
of India in the comity of nations, and none the field of social tefocvMvtviw, vewadiwic- 
can say that his graphic picture of the the pnnciples whicli weadiocate so loudK 
Indian representatiic, sittingiin the council in the political sphere At the same time, 
with his chains upon luswnsts isexagge we must cultivate sobriety and a sense of 
rated or wrong "We do not enjoy self proportion in judging of things Indian, 
government, for England, in her own and leam more about the world around 
interest, “^olds that we are incapable of us and our position therein, for such A 
doing so, ^^nd so long as we are a subject comparatii e study, w liile ginng a souiideV 
nation ou^ position on the League of basis for our patriotic admira^on of our 
Nations wi|lnot unreasonably call forth ancient cnilisation wall knock off that 
such comments ns tlios“ ofSenator Reed lam conceit which is at the root of our 
Let us hope^ that the anomaly of that blind adherence to many obnoxious 
position will dawn more and more on the customs, prejudices and theones and 
Indian people and the bureaucracy which infuse into our minds that true *sen< 5 e of 

rules Its destinies, and fora erv shameboth Self respect wiUiout which we cannot hooA 
It for nothing is more togam the respect of other nations The 
evident thou the fact that A nation whKh follow mg extract from Lord Brvee's 
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Am‘‘ncanCommon\\caHIi (^ol II, p 911) 
T\ ill imke our meaning clearer 

* In the middle of tile Kst centuTV the \nien 
sans \\ liked in vain conceit of their otvh 
^ eatness and fre'edom and, scorned instruction 
from the effete monarchies of theoJdASorll 
which repail them with contemptuous m 
difference No despot evertsicted more ffattcry 
from his courtiers than they from their states 
men Now when Europe admires their pi^wer 
enrics their wealth looks to them for mstmction 
in not a few subjects thea ha\e become more 
modest and listen willingfy to speakers and 
cvnters who descant upon their tailings Tbe\ 
feci themseWes strong enough to acknowledge 
their weaknesses and are anaioas that the 
moral 1 fc of the nation should be worths of its 
espaadm^ fortunes \s Ihcst happy oniins ban 
Iwcomemorc \istbh from jear to year thitt 
w a reasonable presumption that they represent 
ftsteadr current which will continue to work 
for good 

The Bureaucrat’s Love of Religious 
Education 

The following eitract fcora a liook 
'\nttcn i\n es bureaucrat fines iin 
explanation of ttb^ bureaucrats nre so 
fond of pn,«cnbing religious education for 
a subject people 

Oninff Xo their impatience of cntiessai and 
pass on for docile otwience a bafeaucracT. 
«]ually with an aiicoeracv eomea to regard 
with fncndli eyes anv icstitutioa which iocdI 
esfes subserriecoe to nuthonty Habits of 
ocsalicncc fostercil in anr one department of 
thought tend to indncnce bj process of rtnalogj 
the mental ontloofe on many others Now 
there IS one institution that specially preaches 
reierence for nn 1 ohvd cnee to authontr, imd 
the stibims«ireness that sufllra walkout com 
ptiinc. And that msticution IS relgion. Those 
who are trained to bow downm cabmissioa to 
n heavenly lord or lords— for UinduKia is 
pantheistic— and to accept with all humibtv 
their decree* are apt to adopt w s mflar attitude 
towards the conimands of their earthiv raters 

-Vnd the Fnsl sh ruUrs of Indus have not been 
•low to rccagui*< the fact —^Chapter II 
(speaking of the loeiNcieot luonastw «<noo!s of 
ISwrmaJ, ihe. mtwiasiKV "tJwmJ*, 'ineilr- 

eate docditv— like tsioiia'tii. scho«>I» m nU 
countnes—because they are cheap they wOl rrer 
be beloved by n bureaucratic government It is 
not n'uevtion so mjcb as doahtr that o'*f»afe 
desire —Chapter \ — BDreaccratic trOTernnenf 
bv r<niard Itougbion I C London, King 
wnd^oa lUlS 

SideligbU on Religious Edueailon 
There i« sotre truth n the ohscrcatioas 
\WM\ted Wlciw 
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‘ I suppose that the dviHand for rel gious 
obsenances and religious orthodoxy as a first 
rondition in schools ismore productive ofhipo 
ensi and rottenness m education than any other 
single cause It is a matter of common 
obseiaation A school is generally about as 
inefficient as its religious stnpc is marked I 
suppose It IS because dvoii put the weight on one 
thing >ou cannot put It on another Or perhaps 
It IS because no test is so easy for a thorooghly 
mean and dishonest person to satisfy as a 
fcltgiou» test Schools which have nocuisito 
any other merit can always pass themselves off 
as severely religious Perhaps the truthis that 
all bad schools profess orthodoxy rather than 
that orthodoxy makes bad schools Now a-dnys 
It IS rel?ion that is the last refuge of a 
siouadrcl —Join ant) Peter the Sfori of an 
h/mvijii by II I ^^ell•l London Cnssel and 
Lo iJltf IP -lU-oO 

The Advisory Couactl of Jamnagar 
11 k ftlKxt itions excbangi-d between the 
rulers of Jamnagar and Ahv ar on the oerra* 
Sion of tin. mstitiitioij ofa vitntnmtndAl 
orndMsoia tounciiat Jamnagar hate led 
the iervant of Indm to make some 
remarks w huh nre not nt all untrarranted. 

The Vdvisoia ConncU of Jamnagar is to con* 
sist of wbolle nominated members oiK'tlurd of 
whom wdl be offinaU and is to adMce His 
Highness Oft such matters fts he may be pleased 
to refer to them It is to meet twee a year voth 
the Minister for prt'idrot and tlie non-officials 
art to be areordeil the privilege of bringing up 
MtitioDs for redrn* And what landations were 
heaped upon the Jfim ^aheb for introducing thi* 
moilicuni of reform ' The Jnm ‘^heb Ss honorary 
secretarv lo the Chiefs Conference, and has 
herein giivn a fair specimen of the reform that 
may beexpectrf of the Chef* in general The 
only councils ther canbe persuaded to constitute 
are to ii‘e the language ol ^ir Milliam Lee 
Unmet ’"shani repir«entatite councils intended 
to<iiiictlbe IVliCMh conscicrce and to mislead 
tbepre*s They mar arm the evil eye of foreign 
opmioii while they retard real reform Let the 
ruling pnncc« un lerstand that if they are not 
prepareil to temper their personal rule bv the 
advice of popnLar representatives and gvadnally 
liart with real power to them thev mock 
councils will deceii e no one in the«e days. 

The Msgna Carta and the Bill of Rights 
The fottorem" published in 1D14, tiiU 
«onod straniye to Indian ears m 1919 •— 

_ the English move tJbeval than the 
Romans began bv extending lo all natives of 
India ns and when ther became subjects of the 
I>mj«h cTow-r the ordnavy nehts of Bntish 
sntnertseayoveii'CiideT suth statutes as Magna 
Cnrvaas Vthe-rin of Lights. The natives of 
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Ihc liiiti f»t Cori'-tniitiiic ^ lan^^ tiiinlcH lic^ 
upon lifr iii rc<ixi.t of ilitr Mlnnc^ of tlic upix 
brinclicMof llie CimI Scnur Shll ler r 
the btinini in n^jKxt of nu!ilnr> clmr^c^ * 
i«i (ill ^hc can do to jn> her ov\ ii w n , .incl il 
rexcnuccmild Ik inefcnvrd l>j ni^inp tixotio^ 
fnrthcr there lire innn\ Iinhnn ohjeetb ^icli n 
ctlucntion ntid fUMliition onwliKhtbc 
tnent would gl'idU •‘pciid more nionc> (ll 
J7 3J ) 

Again 

the wjinimg Rome Ins Ijcijunlheil 
n wnrniiig not to Ik neglcclcd Her K*^ V 
difn«.uUy wns finnnct niid the inipo\cn*=hmcrii. 
of the c«Ui\ntor 1 innnct niid the poxert^ «. 

- - _ the citUtx ilor who is still though niuchlc', 

first and foremost though with an infusion of tlmn formcrh, m danger off inline and is taxed 
tixd an oiricnla and in «omc lawns willnt wnalL to the full measure of his capncitx — the«e 
infusion of laws ers and iticrclnnts ns well os standing diflicullics of Indian ndmmistrr* 

n still smaller mfusion of missionaries The Tlierc is realh so fans can lie seen a*- 

tra\ filler from peaceful Ingland feels liimsclf ,,r^„t otd\ one danger igainst which tli*^ 
except perhaps in Bomlay surrounded h\ an I ngltsli Inxc to guard tint of proxokmg dn* 
atmosphere of gunpowder all the tune he staxs content among their subjects W h\in, on thei" 
m India ip 13 1+ too henxx a burdni of taxation (Ip 70-77 ' 


Imli 1 haxc entered into the labours of the b irons 
atRunixmedc and of the Wings of IfiSH — 
Tu o //istonen/ StMf/jM In James llrxce Oxford 
Uiii\ersit> Pre^s p 125 

Indin—A Mildary Society 
The following from the same hook, is 
rather a truer picture of India of todnx, 
esiKciallx of certain portions of it wliith 
ha\ t 1 itclx lictn much to the fore, ow mg 
to the promulgation of martial 1 u\ — 
feocietx IS not m India as it is m Pn^^lind 
nn ordmarx cixdsoeielj occupied xxith the works 
and arts of peace with an extrcmelj small 
iniUtarx element It is military socictx militarj 


The Advantages of Caste 
Lord Bnce sajs m the same bool 
(p 07) that ‘it was an adxantngc for 
Lngland in conqucmig India md ts ui 
ndxantige for her ni ruling it, that Uic 


(Ip 

Stated shortlx, LordUrjec’s irgumen^ 
IS therefore tins India is taxed to tli® 
full limit of her tajncitj The salaries 
the higher ranis of the Lull Scrxaet and 
the he u\ military eh irges Ic i\e little fo*" 
inhabitants art so di\ idcd bj language as cdiie itioivand s mitation The cuil expen. 
well as bx religion and (among the Umdtts) dtturc might Ijc reduced, the condition oj 
b\ caste that the> could not combine to the middle-class Indians bettered 
resist her ’ Had the famous English money set free for snmtarx and cdncation'(| 
statesman and political iihilosopherxxntteii miproxemcnts by emplox mg educated 
Ins book to-day, he could liaxe mentioned Indi ms to higher posts But there is oii*^ 
othci adx antages of no mean order But fat d objection to tlic adoption of tln^ 
forciste itwould be difficult to eonceixe pobex— an objection which Ins alxxax.^ 
of the plight of the opposition to Indian oxerxxcighed all the adx int iges to b*- 
constitutional reforms led by the Indo demed from such economx , and it is tins ♦ 
aoA -^.axxrp'dx^ex-s, aw 'oorac opposition to sub n metliod might 
India for it IS the principal plank m their cxiKcted from members, of the regular* cix** 
platform Caste prex ents Indian Unity and 'crxiee who would consider their prospects 
makes despotic Goxemmeut easy, andean to be thcrebv prejudiced (p 43) 

lie used as a most potent argument to ‘ Retpontible” Government 

prexent the grant of sclfgoxemment to Under this head we propose to examine, 
ludims Manx and xaiimis are thx uses m the light of the Goxenmient of Imli 

‘t " r.rbtB:bp^tJiol March 5tli last on Ind,a» 

thanh thee for the creriknt <crt>te!, thou Coubt.tutioual Retorms uhat ibthccsacl 

coutmue to render, nature of the so-called 'responsible’ no, en> 
to perpetuate h.s dominion I tnent „hieh „e are going to hue ® 

The Taxation of India 'We shall begin xxitli the Yicerox wli'^ 

In the same book Lord Dry ce say s s in his Minute, 

India has for manj years past been if not Wlrat arc xxe nniiiin- n. ’ 

prob«bl,roo,„lhau„a,tl.eromal. eutjue at ludums that rntte^e eTr tUl" 
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losny ‘\es'’ or No aiil that oarsclicme 
shall provide as far as possible for everybods 
linowin? that the decision in any particular 
matter is their dctision that the vis or 
BO IS their res or ‘ no 

But as Bib cscelleoc} himself puts it 
it IS one thiOg to enunciate a principle 
jt 13 aBotlier thing to translate the pnnapk 
into practice ” The sequel w)l we trust 
mate it absolutely clear that all that the 
Goiemment of India siliefne proiitles is, 
that the decision m some matters •should 
he known as the decision of the Goaeraor 
acting ''after consultation wath and not 
cicn “on the advice of (p GO) the Indian 
minister!, and tbat such action max haic 
fjeeir taken hj the Goiemor cntirch in 
opposition to the advice of the minister 
•olong as the latter does not object to 
leing oierrulccl rather than resign bis 
office 

That the responsibility of the ministers 
wthe pro\ metal Governments ts far from 
complete, » admitted in the Oovermnent 
of Indn despatch 

VVliiIedualibUi lists ihi | in < f ilu nunrii 
innt wjiiili lb respoii'ibk to ihc tJiiioriic 
I tniiot attain cuniplcte reMo<ib))ity ( $1- 1 
thi unique cifcunistmcib of our <,.iictiii rimlvr 
il impossible thit ministers should during the 
period of trnnsition enjoi the sime niciiiire or 
rhiracter of responsibrt ty is ivouH be then# 
under a genuine poriiamenliTy system lt20> 
in so fir ns the rt3}>onsibiht> of tlie ministers 
i* lo tie tempk^wd by the Goiemor s mlhonti 
ii IS apparent that tlieir ntatiins willi him 
in»t bi regulated by rule to an extiiit whali 
would bi iDtolenbk in a canipktcf) t(c\Uoi>cil 
responsible system (i 1U8] 

bir Michael 0 Dwicr, in his ansietv to 
discredit the reforms blurts out the truth 
when he "ays 

'The control ^i>en to muiisleiv in tlic 
transferred siibiecti « ill under tin. scheme be to 
some evtent illusory nnti to tint extent will 
iliniqioint i>oirin.il iriHxtations if lh«. 

diii'iotl of “iibycvti )> nrricil into cBei.t ilt 
•0 caie w ih run till, n k orKitig dciiouiHcd is t 
sbani when people auakeii lothcrcif position 
fp 2V1) 

The Madras Government, whose attitude 
IS one of out and out opposition to the 
reforms scheme, points out another objee 
tion to the theory of rcsponsibihtv as 
propounded iti the Montigu Chelmsford 
Report, 


‘ The Mmislcri, ire lobe ihoseii from amoriff 
the elected menibersof the Legislative Council 
but ire not them'ehe« to be elected by the 
Council or responsible to it It will therefore 
be possible for the Minister to be in dirett 
Opposition to the opinions of the mijonty of the 
Council (p 137) 

As to the fixation of nsponsihility witJi 
regotxl to anv particular question on the 
tnioister and through him, the Legislative 
Council which tbe\iceroy (p 118 ) con 
siders as the test by whicli the success of 
an\ scheme must be judged, the Madras 
Government savs 

Looked on mcreh is a political experiment 
tlie limititiofis nnd safcguiriU will prevent its 
being posHibk to dnw my decided vonelusions 
from the result tnd will lx luvbli. to throw the 
disireilitfor fiilure on the wrong luthontiei 
< p na I 

\fter the ^5o^tngll Lhehnsford sclicnie. 
vvasmodified hy the Government of Inth i 
in their despntcli Sir hinkann Jfair 
vv rote 

tcvordiiig ( > the svhen c is tnodifcd bv thiin 
then. H mill lit) mponsib litv left lo fir na tht 
iTimferrcil m-] inmenis ire vouicmtil md si 
Itriis rtscrii I ikp irtmcius tfc toncerneil thi. 
iniUittice i>i the Minister in I the lAgislatwt 
Coiiiwils Ills Ixeii eliininitvil 

The following extracts from paras 101 
andlOJoftbe despatch contain the pttit 
and marrow of the new brand of responsi 
liihtv xnanufactured tit the burciucratu. 
furmct of the Government of Indn Our 
rtJilcTs will see at onte that after this, the 
Iiitlurto accepted meaning of the expression 
responsible government” which Mr 
Lionel Curtis has been it such pains 
to elucidate m his hooks and pamphlets 
vvntteii for our special behoof must suffer 
a sticli inge in text books on jiohtic il 
philosophy 

If the Goiernor thinks that ihc ininislcf is 
^oin,. seriously wrong hi. nny refiist. to issm. 
tlcir josclortlir or he i my require an onicr 
to it I '■ued wliiLh differs from it or In. nm 
direct iction to be taken w here the mmi«tcf Ins 
projio'cd no ictiou ( 5101 ) 

the Governor must hive the ordnirj 
constitutional right to <ti&tmss i ininiiler who 
refusescither to viork in himiony with him or 
toiesign It IS iieiir»,.irv however to tike the 
case out stige further He feel it imsiortiiit to 
decide definitely how insolubh thkigTcemenli 
between n Giierior find ministers ore to lx 
cond iJcd -for it IS only wbcu this pomt is 
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rvnclied thit ourprojH stil ol dtnli'm >>f 

r«tlothcM,prcmctct \«unM«r xxhoreMgn*. be Oovirnor not iJimk it 

or ts ,l.«:iusLt l.> the OoUrnor Imc " nl. ?u. nmS «J2-u! 

behnul him the opinion oftl.c k^.^liliirc nml Mote ^^ho 

iccorilinKh the Governor ticmg rc«tnctcl in b« ?rV'‘* f ntmciN comiK)*>eii 
choice to tho clcctc 1 intitilicri innv 1ml it nnjioi- Iftw ocon<ccutiv cle„i«l'i nc , ^ 

•vihle to appoint ^ncvc^^or^ who wiU work wtUi «< lb« Tlmt S th 

him In that csent he wouU dissolve the concliiMona d«rcctl> 0PP^«‘ 7 "'e 

legisHturc Init if the new lecislfittire proved Governor, . .t 

equilh ohilnntc there would lie onU one vv ouUl I jc exccfilitip|> Rtro « eijojild ij 

course open to the Governor nssnmmR wrong nnd tint their v cvv K 

(n'v’Avjll occur we hope hut rnrcl>) tint given tficct to <^rnit<ion 

he felt It inipo'isihlc either to give vvftv Thecnnuilntive . , Li.i«Liti\w 

upon the point i\t issue or to effect n com •'* to pHce tfie nitnistc n r 
* conncvl in rclntion to the transferred deptr^ 


promise "VNe think tint ngninst this ultimate 
emergenev proviion must be imdc in tlit 
sUicme nnd tli vt the oulj remedj vs for tlie 
Governor himself to nssume the control of the 
'idininistmlion of the dcpnrtmcnls coiKcrnid 
until the causes of the differenve disappear 


ments not onlj in n position of no rc-^i 
respotiHibilit> but virtiiallv iii subordination t„ 
tliecvcCMtivccoiiiieil TIic scheme therefore t^f 
mv tolleigucs js dircetlv ngainst the anoutu,^ 
mtnl fi( thv -0th Vugust as it . meat,, 
■ • ■ onj 


until tiic causes oi me mucrenec oiiai«iK.-u ••• — ••• — 

reporting this action and the reasons for it nlt^ogcthcr a negntioi r.,P ' 

througUtlieGovcmmcntof India to the Sccrctarj ebould not thercfocc be ncccptcd 

of State The Kings ( overnment must be In i.o far as this P’lrt of the scheme ,s 
earned on ami there must be some effective concerned m> criticism therefore is tlm vvl t|^ 
safeguard against the mam danger that fb«. policv ilccided h> Ills Majestv - 

threatens the worling of the scheme namely Oovemment recpiires dclmite risponsibihtv to bg 
that differences of opinion between the two Hiliipon the ministers for certain acts oftl)(. 
elements in the government niav lead to a government the Scerctarv of Slate nml 
deadlock fatal to the administration We feel 'iccroj would allow such respon«ibiIitj [in the^r 
moreover that sack a power wouhl also Ik a Joint Keport] onlv under the general supcrvisiQ,, 
valuable deterrent to factions and irresponsible of the Governor inj collcagtic* would practical^ 
action We doubt whether such administration gvtrid of all such rt«pon«ibilitr bv converting 
bv the Governor should be morethanteniporarv the minister into o subordinate Laccutne oiTce^ 
and therefore we would provide that if the and tlit. real legislative council into nsubonhnaie 
Governor is unable within a period ofsav siv bodv-^iibordinatc to the Governor and thg 
months to find ministers who will accept ofTicc rvecutnc touncil the latter being w ithoiit nn^ 
he should move the ‘Secrctflrj of btate through risnonsibihtj for the consetpicnces —though in. 
the Cevernment of India to retransfer the port eoUeagvvea in terms disclaim nnv intention 
folio in question forniallj to the charge of the create an inferior government under thesuperikr 
Governor m Council (K10-) pr^mciol Government (pp OS— lOO) 

The semblance or simulacrum of all 8ir Sanl arau N ur returns to the eh lrg^. 
‘responsible government partial or in his Minute of Dissent ap^nintlcd toth^^ 
complete having thus attained A/rnm Fourth Despatch of the Government of 
by a process of elimination beautiful to India paragraph 87 of which sajs Th^ 
behold, the bureaucracy will once more cardinal assumption, made in para IJ Of 
come by its ow n and there will thus be a despatch, that the authontv Of 

jicrmanent and not merely a sufficiently Farhament must remain paramount o\e^ 
long truce in tlie struggle for power both halves of Government forbids us tc, 
(^111) and Mr Montagu s fad wall go answer it [the problem arismg out ofatj 
the w ay of all its predecessors insoluble disagreement betw een a Gov emoL 

We shall conclude with quoting the "'ad lusmiiustersj except by providing fo^ 
observit.ons of Sir Smkann Noir on this retransfer Sir Sankaran Nait 

part of the Gov emment of India despatch observes on this 

T? ._»i ^ . I cannot too sf ronglv protest against tliu 

tU^CmetnS' PtoP™,®! *“ allo'r the Goremot to Temmie the 

sipvsa-s-' s 

SSSISSsHS BSSS-m^Si 



sec what this implies The Reforms fechcmcwin 
tended to release Uieiloly elected reprcseatnJjTea 
of the people in part at am rale from the 
control of the Cinl Service The Indian opinion 
« iimninioiis that this step is necessary in tie 
interests of good administration nod is doc to the 
failure of the Civil Niriice to farrj out the 
intentions of the I’arlnnient an I of the people 
of rngland The Governor in some provinces 
IS I teiy to be a Civilian for some time to come 
In others he will be greatly under eiMlinn 
influence la these ciraimstances the proaison 
ofrefransfiris and will be rcccuetl as a avarning 
to the Legislative Conned not to indulge m a 
eonrse of action winch will kad the Civil Service 
to tatc that step In fact tny colleaRues 
practically say so in clear terms The Civd 
b rrice has also openly declared their hostility 
to any real rtform It is absurd in these circum 
stances to place the future ol Indian constitu 
tional reform in their hands The reforms are 
a g ft of Pari ament not of the Ci\»l ^rsKe 
The rarliament may take it away at an\ future 
time if they choose The future legislative 
Conacds have to perform their duly to the 
people of India and to Parliament Uut to 
place this weapon lo the hands of the Civil 
Service js in all probab lily to ensure the failure 
of Reform Tlie interposition of the Secretary 

of State is no safeguard as m nil that ( have 
sad above the Secretary of State has allowed 
h mself to be merely a passive instrument in the 
haads of the Civil Service 

This most emphatic and soleraa utter 
anceoftheonly representative Indian who 
had access to the inner counsels of the 
Govemment of India on the most funila 
mental and \ital rjucstion alTeeting the 
constitutional position of the Minister 
Jias been entirely ignored by Mr Montagu 
who in the Government of India Bill laid 
before Parliament authonscs the Govern 
ment of India to frame rules forcarrying on 
the administration in cases of emergency 
when owing to a vacancy there is no 
Minister in charge and also provM^es for 
the rev ocation of the Secretary of State in 
Council Statiiton provision has also liecn 
made in the Bill for the supenntendence, 
uirection ana' control' over trans^rmf 
subjects bj the Government of India for 
certain specified purposes ( safeguarding 
the administration of all India subjects 
and deciding questions arising between two 
Of more provinces ( § 17 of the fourth 
despatch ) 

The Minister w ill tlierefore be subject to 
Parliament the Government of India and 
•the Governor on the one hand and Uie 


legislative council on the other But as 
m case ol an adv erse v ote in the touncil he 
need not rifsign unless compelled bj the 
Governor, vt is the latter who will be his 
real master The Ministers permanent 
secrctarv, vvlio will have direct access to 
the Governor will lie another master But 
these are not all A third set of masters 
are prov idetl in the fourth despatch Tliere 
arc certain lucrative appointments m the 
gift of the Government of India The 
holders of these offices will have nothing 
particular to do in the event of the depart 
ments to which they are attached being 
transferred in the provinces to the Minis 
ters Work had therefore to be found for 
them as the onlv alteniative was the 
aliohttoa of till, offices p ira 23 of the 
tounh despatvh iceordingly savs ‘We 
feel no doubt that the services of the 
educational Commissioner the Sanitary 
Commissioner the tgricultural Advaser, 
and others vviUlvc no less necessary, even 
if the corresponding departments m the 
provinces arc in whole or part transferred 
to ministers The functions of these 
officers would be to inspect the operations 
of the transferred departments m the 
provanecs and to report their conclusions 
to the Governor and Ministers as well as 
to the Government of India and in 
extreme cases w here remedial action w as 
cnlleil for the Governor is to use hi«! 
influence and authority with ministers to 
secure tlieir remov nl Sir Saiikaran Nair 
rightly deprecates this tendency towards 
interference with the transferred depart 
ments and it is easy to see that these 
Government of India officers will be a fresh 
set of masters whom the Minister has to 
olicc His position wall therefore be 
between the devil nnd the deep sea to 
quote a familiar saying which rightly 
uiwmfer rrte situation lina’ as it has 
been provided in the Bill that his salary 
will be fixed by the Gorernor, his subjection 
to bureaiicratic control seems to us to Ik 
complete 


ladia IS quite right m saying 
Vs UMu! in connection with India u fres 
pons tut lyj IS an ■Inpndent svnonym for 
^wer The power to keep the central 
Govemmoit from popularisation is simply the 
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rMpons.b.litv of the rorl, ament for the (.ood pol.lKml deeelop, neats tt Inch «e tt' 

Gosemment of India It is hoeietcr tlielndim in tins desp iteli that ctcii in rcsened siil)j«« 
Cull Service thit wants to tnl e cover under our adraimstration will have to be conduct^ 
the name of Parliament and rule India without with a closer regard to popular sentiment^ ana 
being responsiblean realitj either to the Parlia with less thought for theoretical efficiency 
mentor the Indian people [This-' IS followed nnmedi'itely by the 

It IS deeply humiliating to the people proposition that “o\er all essentials of 
of India and an insult to their intelligence good Goaernment’ "we must retain 
to call the diarchical form of Government unquestioned control’ ’] (§110) The 
outlined b\ the Goieratnent of India Bill Go\ernor of Bengal and the Lieutenant 
responsible Government Governor of Bihar and Onssa state m 

_ IT.. their loint minute «that the Montagu 

Good intenlioni Chelmsford Report "reserves for the 

We cull the following passages from the Executive Government full control over the 
First Despatch of the Government of India realU essential subjects (p 12G)’ 
on constitutional Reforms to show how Certification is a procedure to which no 

good are the intentions w hich actuate oiir Governor would report except on rare occasions 
rulers It is a thousand pities that when Certification Is mfset ahm to the veto which 
It comes to KU ms; them pncticol edect nil is oWned m pitisriph 171 of the Keport is 
, .V®, 1 * ^ ^ci ^ not an instrmnentofGovemnientand IS tolerable 

their best laid plans so often go astrav when it is rarelj used, and does not be 

Weesn conceive no other goal consistent come obtrusive (p 20G Bengal Govern 
with the ideals of British history except that ment) 

the people of India helped and guided by us The Governor in Council does not regard 

should learn to govern themselves We regard this (the disappearance of Europeamgency] as 
vtaa bejoud question that the first stage of an insuperable objection according as it vs 
advance must be a generous one undertaken at eflected graduall) in proportion to the ability 
the earliest possible moment We should parti of the country adequately to conduct its ovv n 
cularly deplore aay argument for delay based affairs on the contrary he considers it essential 
on disclosures of revolulionary conspiro^cies that if India is ever to be self governing it 
which are utterly foreign to the reallucofthe must employ in the main an Indian official 
people and confined to an inconsiderable agency (p 212 Bengal Government) 
section We believe indeed that while it is If any material abatement were now made 
necessary to deal firmly with crime arising out it would be believed by almost all educated 
of these conspiracies repressive measures unless Indians that the Government had been guiltv of 
coupled v\ ith definite steps in the direction of n breach of faith and that the scheme had been 
political advance can provide only a temporary put forward merely with the obiect of kecom" 
remedy In all this we feel that we are moving India quiet dunng thewar (Joint minute iTf 
with a spirit which IS stronger than our cMcula the Governor of Ben<^al and the Lieutenant 
tions anl we accept whatever lies ahead Goiemor of Bihar and Onssa p 12Q) 

e j . ''•'tional sentiment moreover amongsithe 
If vve were to halt now until we find the educated classes oflndia had been steadih rising 
perfect vvay-if indeed there is any perfect waj- ^„d will not be satisfied with concessions that 
we should lo«!C the wl ole impetus of advance and might have been regarded as adequate a year 
embitter those who«^ hearts are let upon it ago This sentiment lias received a great im 
(§25) 1 from the course of the war m which 

[Provincial Services] The aim should be India has continued to play an ever increasing 
^tead Ij to eliminate the element of patronage part A«< the w ar progresses the principle of 
and to establish a syst^ of appointments by the 'self-dctcrmination of nations continues to 
examination before or after selection or where receive ever greater emphasis and when the only 
appointments are made direct to set tip some yocal clashes in India demand that this pnnciole 
exterior authority for the purpose of advising shall be recognised in the admimstratioa of 

‘ tw 1 .1. . .1 . r j I“^«a It tsimpossble for the British people who 

foremost exponents of the Snnciple to 

generally those which stand in greater need ot meet the demand with a cold neiative^ 
cleiclopment (para 25o of the Joint Report ) 2S7 Bihar Gov eminentl egative (p 

and we should desire the lions «liare of the However niitrli +iii .u 

surplus to be placed at thedisposal of minister^ future mav at the outset be deVoi 1 orpoMical 

r.,11, r«oe,..„ a, an- a«„„a coa.aqaSce of tha trSn^'.f.rSraSa “X" 
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solately essential that theit trainiog m the 
duties of citirenship should begin nt once 
are to attain to the pHce in the body politic to 
tihich their uanibers and economic importance 
entitle them There are already signs of an 
B'watenmg 202 Bihar Gorerameat) k 

long experience of TiUagers in theirownhomes 
has convinced me that tbeir political instinct is 
quite as sound as that of the n lyr and more 
literate classes (F 334 A*sam Admnustra 

tion ) 

It IS only humin nature that the edniated 
classes should not be content to remain sub- 
ject to the domination of foreigners frotns dis 
tant conntry who hovvever srmpathetic thej 
may be m their treatment of the Indian popnH 
tions remain completely detached from ihem in 
the social and domestic sphere* and at the 
close of their service return to the r own coun 
try 303 Bihar Gorerniaent ) 

It wonld be only fair in conclusion, 
to quote from Str SaaV-aran Natr s Minute 
of Dissent the follotvang passage about 
‘fair promises ond smooth excuses nbich 
IS the days of Macaulay were considered 
to be the sole prerogatire of tlie Bengali — 

Promises uAde tts regards the adoissioaof 
Indians into the publu. services mthout racial 
distinction bale not been kept Reforms in the 
y land reienne administration which are mdispen 
sable were promised by the Covemiseot and the 
prom se has been withdrawn The separation 
ofjnd eitlandceecutiie functions was promised 
hr the Goierament of India It has not yet been 
cdccted The orders of Lord Sipon and Lord 
Moriey about local self government bs-iie been 
prictieally disregarded The wishes of the 
king Emperor ns retards education have not 
been earned out Pteps necessary for the 
revival of industries bale not bcea taken In all 
these we have now passed beyond the stage of 
proini!>c and without actual peiibnnance no 
weght would be giien to onv dccKvalions 
.(P JO) 

Grand Committees 

Grand Coiuraittres are the devise by 
which the Govenior is to carry on affirma 
tne legisHlton to which the legislatiie 
council mar be opposed Some of the 
I’roTinciol Goierniuents quite frankly 
express themselves about this procedure 
Tile Bombay Government » rightly says 
that 

This will ODdoubtcdlv Ia. resented by the 
noa-offit alclctneat rn the legishtiic connciI A 
large mimbcr of elected members must be 
excluded an 1 will have no lote The*e member* 
will be reduced to the position of mere spectators' 
and that position will be keenly resented 
(p 18S First Dc^atch) 

5e-12 


On the other hand, Sir Michael 0 Dwjer 
accepts the large elected majority in the 
protincial council only because of the 
provision of ‘these verj necessary safe 
guar^ vij the expedients of the Grand 
Committee and the certificate procedure 
(p 229) Str Michael clearly saw that 
they made the majontv in the ctninal 
absolutely innocuous and ‘responsible’ 
goiernmeot a shadow of its real self The 
Chief Commissioner of the little Delhi 
proiince is refreshingly outspolcea “The 
idea seems to be he writes, ‘that when 
aitv teMly important Bill is contemplated 
the Goiemor is invited to assume that 
his Lagislatiie Council wall fail him and 
wall Issue a certificate which, wall cause the 
Bill to be dealt with bv a Grand Committee*, 
or in plain hogvage by n packed jury 
Such a suggestion strikes at the very root 
of tliA principle of a responsible legislative 
council fp 356) His Excellency the 
\iceror lumself has no doubt fls to the 
eflect of tbij. procedure when he deals with, 
the proposals put forward by tlie Heads 
of some local Goremments lo opposition 
to hi 5 own sdieme of diarchy The 
\ iceroj say s — 

The Heads of Local Governments rely on 
tbemacliioery of the Grand ConiiRittee and the 
use of ihe rertificate to carry their affirmative 
Irgistaifon In so far as they find themselves 
able ta use this tnachmerv m the whok doiaaia 
of goiernmeut they will reduce the counefls 
merely to bodies of irresponsible crities to whom 
no power is given in whom no responsibility 
IS fixed but whose nntnbcrs are materially la 
creased (p 81) 

Nothing could describe the position 
more justlr and accnratdi than the 
language here employed by the kiceroy, 
aad vet he docs not feel any hesitation to 
subscribe to paragraph 79 of the despatch, 
wherevie find the Grand Committee plan 
adopted on the following extremely lame 
and haltmg grounds 

Be rccogmre that this plinfor passing what 
may be described aspennanrat ordmanecs 

S resenta the advantages of simplicity and can 
our It aioids any pretence of rtcour«e to 
majoiatyvopport But it dots not seem to us 
a practical proposal [In other words it would 
let them «ee at ft glance that the govera 
ineot tj as absolutist as ever and since the out 
ward semblance of respoa'ible govenlaient 
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•must be maintained sucb candour is inexpedi check upon the Go\emor exercising hastily 
cut] Any attempt to legislate m opposition qj. mdiscnminatelt Ins pow er of certifies 
to the wishes ot the legislative comgl ranst „s ..the schemeof the Report aims A* 

necessarily iniolve duScuUy [the difficulty of , , t with 

reconcilmg the reality of despotism i\ith the RlS carrying his l/CglS ^ 


show of responsibility] but the best hope of 
mmimising the difficulty is in employing the 
means t\mch are as nearlr as possible those to 
winch the people are already u'^ed (p 49 50) 

This last sentence idently means that 
as the people ha^e hitherto been used to 
the fact that inspite of majorities in the 
Council the ‘ Government, despite occa 
sional difficulties, has, m practice,, been 
able to obtain its w aj in most matters of 
Mtal importance (p 206 Bengal Go\em 
ment), the happv arrangement under 
Viliicb the elected members of the Council 
ha\edone the talking -while Government 
has earned on the administration irt its 
own -w ay should not be disturbed In para 
89 of the despatch the Government of 
India speaks of the sense of unreality 
which has attended the business of the 
legislative councils in the past It is not 
difficult to foresee that the Grand 
Committee devise w lU perpetuate the 
same sense of unreality m the business 
of the legislative councils of the future 
Sir Sankaran Nair s ^ lew s on th^ Grand 
Committee procedure will appear from 
the follow ing (p 107^ ^ 

Our electorates are becom ug wider all 
kinds of interests and views diicrgent among 
themsehes are going to be represented and if 
in these circumstances the government cannot 
secure an> majority the probab Iihes of their 
being m error are great The grand committee 
OS constituted is obviously intended as a check 
on a popular assembly and is in itself therefore 
an undesirable institution it creates an nndcsir 
able antagonism between a local executive and 
a local legislatne council and ifthere are other 
means of attaining the same object m view it is 
undesirable to retain it I tank the safeguard 
of the Imperial Leg slain e Councillor all affir 
mative 1 gislation and the powers of veto 
possessed by the Governor and the Viceroy to 
negatne any Act wh ch is passed b> the local 
legislative council and the power of ordinance 
for urgent occas ons w ould be amply sufficient 
And m reply to this the Government of 
^dm in a subsequent despatch not satis 
fied with the bare Government mnjontv on 
tbe Grand Committee proposed by the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report which was 
intentionally ‘ designed to operate ns a 


him and only m cases of sheer pen ersif^ 
resorting to the Grand Committed 
(p 301, Bihar Government), has rccoi^ 
mended a substantial official raa-jonf' 
on the Grand Committee and thus frustr^ 
ted the object aimed at in the Joint Repo^ 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of Staf® 
That Lord Chelmsford should, in these ai^" 
other matters, have given way to 
Executiv e Council show s how true is th^ 
description of the Viceroy’s position giv 
at page 39 of Wilfnd Seawen Blunt*’ 
India Under Ripon The first two yea^s 
are occupied in getting used to the clima^® 
and way of life, and learning the offici’il 
view of the larger questions he has 
deal w ith 


The next two years if he is an honest 
and man of enerw he begins Jo propound 
policy only to find that he is evervwhere 
ieated in detail by officials who bow to hima***^ 
pretend to agree with him but vvTio go av\J*y 
and raise obstacles which defeat hi8 ends or 'tt 
any rate delay them till his power to enfof^® 
tlietn IS nearly over Usually he swims with t"® 
official stream 

Salary and Status of Minuters 

In the scheme propounded by the Hea^® 
of '■omelocal Governments they say 

We attach^the greatest impovtauce to 
non official members being m the same positi®'’ 
and draw ng the same salaries ns the officff^l 
members (p 122) 

*Ibis liowever, does not reTer directly to , 
ministers under the joint Report As to ’ 
ministers the government of Sir Micha^i 
O Dwyer expresses itself m charnctenst’C 
fashion 

It seems an unw arrantable exttava<»auce 
pay inexpenenced learners the same salaries n® 
the experienced administrators who will ha'® 
proved their fitness to be appointed to the 
Executive Council (p 231) 

The Bihar Government however says 

status of the mimster slioU^*^ 
^ the same as those of an Executive Councillor 

Althongh the selection of the mnistcr must 

with the Governor Ins appointment should 
by Royal Warrant (pp 289 90) 

In the opinion of the Assnm AilminiS 
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trabon iBCmlicrs of the council and 
niiflistcrs ‘ nould be m a complete eqoilit^ 
m the matter of pay, status and designa 
bon” (p 330) The Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi nghtlj says 

‘ I do not realise irhy there should be *uiy 
differentiation belneeii nietubcra and ministers 
1 consider that the GoTemors wccnUce col 
leagnra should nil be on one footing as regards 
powers and position although the system of 
recmrtcaent may be different <p 334) 

But the Got emment of India decK?es 
There is no real reason to weecnbe for 
ministers the scale of salaries fired for members 
of couneiL Me feel boocTer that ifwerrere 
to ask you lo fis beforehand for ministers a 
lower rite of piy thin that sincttoned for 
councillarships such a treatment of thesitua 
tion howerer well lastided by prictical con 
sideralions would M misconstrued m Indii 
Me sec therefore no alternative but to suggest 
that the number of ministers and their piy 
should be fixed by the Governor after consuUi 
tKiflWilh the prospective mimster ormnistm 
when they first take office and (are ? J placed 
npoa the transferred e*tuuitcs (5 41) 

Hnd responsible govemiuenk been really 
intended in the traasferretl departments 
the position of the ministers would base 
beenhigber than that of executive coun 
allors who are not in independent charge 
ofatij department But as it has been 
laid down inspitc of what the Viceroy may 
say (p 118) that no decision should go 
. forth as the Minister s deasion ond that 
every decision of his should be liable to be 
overruled Iw the Governor, that the 
services will have, a generous nglit of 
appeal (§ 49) against the decisions of the 
minister who may be disposed to treat 
lightly vested claims to important or 
desirable appomtroents’ ( S 47 ) [ though 
the Government of India says »n para 43 
that there is here no question of opposing 
vested interests to the cause of constitu 
tvoweAehw.nge ^ ' Vive Goa ttviat vwwA. 

tie instructed to control him [the Minister} 
with u watchful eye to tlic wril being and 
content of the sen ices (ji 209 Fourth 
and Fifth Despatches) that the Secretary 
or permanent head of theMinistcr s depart 
ment will have the power to bring to the 
Governor’s notice all cases which he 
considers that the Governor should see 
and every case of major importance is to 


belaid before the GoTcmor ( 197), “the 
result,” as Sir Sanlcaran Nair puts it, 
“ivouid naturally be to weaken consider* 
able the position of the minister in relation 
to his subordinates In fact, he might be 
reduced to a figurehead bv the Governor 
and the feecretary” (p 97) And that 
being the position assigned to him it is 
logical to hold that he should have only 
such salary ns the Gov ernor chooses to pay 
him 

Tlie Government of India Sill incorpo- 
rates the views propounded by the India 
Government in tlieir first despatch on tlie 
salaries to be paid to ministers in consulta- 
tion with the Governor, though the tax- 
payers who would foot the bill are willing 
nay eager to place the ministers exactly 
on the same looting with the Executive 
Councillors m the matter of status and 
pay 

Cissies and Masses 

The Bihar Goverament says (p 306)* 

Tb« nmctcco ray that these men are 
better able to ascertain the ftelings of the masses 
than European officials and it is no doubt true 
that in some respects they ore oflen better 
acquainted with them though this is 1^ no 
meaas alwavs the case But even if their 
knowledge of the masses be greater than that 
of the Luropean offi^ls it is to he remembered 
that their interests arc freijueatly diametneally 
opposed and where this is the ease the masses 
wulgo to the wall 

Admitting that there arc some matters 
with regard to which the interests of the 
classes clash with those of the masses, arc 
there not many more matters m regard to 
w htch the interests of both the classes and 
the masses are identical and opposed to 
the interests of the foreign bureaucrats and 
mercUants—the administrators and exploi 
ters— and that hemg so, do not the masses 
stand to gain on the whole by being 

^ Vfit a’fKssto, aVren vjwn 
countrymen instead of by their foreign 
masters * V,c have sherwn in oiir last 
issue that even 111 the civilised countries of 
■Western Eurojic it is the classes who 
represent the masses (vide the extract 
from Lord Bryce at page 323) Here is 
anotlier -extract from Bernard Shaw 
(Introduction to Man and Superman) 

When we were born this country was still 
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ilomiflated by a cH<^5 bred br political 

matmqcs \nslocrncy niid plulocno ^tiH 
hirm«bll c f Rurcbcnils of pobiic^ I ut ties arc 
noM dependent on tl e rotes of the proimvjnoiis- 
1 t bnd mnsses but olscnc this nnstoir'^ 
cy which sNOs o\crpoNscrc I from IBIS to IBS'* 
by the middle cl'isscs Ins come Inch to power 
by the rotes of the Bwimsb multitude 
How nnny of their own clnss hire thc«cclcc 
tors, sent to rnrlnnicnt ’ Ilnnlly a dozen out 
of 0”0 and tbc«c only under the persmsion <vf 
conspicuous person'll qu'ihfic'ilions nnd popular 
eloquence The multitude thus pronounces 
judgment on its own units it ndraits itself unfit 
to go\ ern and \\ ill \ otc only for ri man tnorplio- 
lopcalU find gcncncallj transf gored by ^ ala 
tia! residence nnd equipage In traiiscendnnt 
tailonhg bv the glamor of aristocratic hmship 
Sir Sanknran Ismr puts the a\liotc trutlt 
aboitt the sO'Callcd sMijpathy of our nilcrs 
for the malsscs in a nutshell when he says 
in Ins minute of dissent (pp 95 OG) 

Great constitutional reforms ore al«o 
essential in the interests of the masses of tins 
The educated cl'vssca hare faded in 


acc tic counted upon, and act ^^c tall: 
the pros-pcnti of India ’ Sir Sankara^ 
^imr apolt nothing hut the hare tmtV 
when he uferred (p 92) to the ‘ incrcasm^ 
poxerta of India 

]| Self Government an Exotic in India 7 
Sir Michael ODw^cr speaks of “India 
where the idea ofsclfgoxcmmcnt ns under 
stood in the %Ncst is not an indigenous 
growth hut an exotic (p 23G) Si 
Kcginnld Craddock, who beJongs to tiir 
blood nnd iron school of Sir Micliae. 
spcal s of R) stems and institutions “w IncJ^ 
arc exotic on oriental soil and out offtnr 
moitx with the history, traditions anP 
sentiments of the land (p 270) In th® 
penultimate paragraph of Jus Ear/* 
History ofjndn, 3rd edition, Mr Vmceii^ 
A Smith discliargcd this parthian shot 
The iia'^ccnt Indian constitution noi>^ 

, , , r I j 111 course of eonstniction is a fof 

country The educated cl-issca haic faded in i. * . ... idc 

the r endeavours to bring about any substantial importation jmjwrfci^ly jntelhgibf 

nniel oration in their condition Not only have to the people for whose benefit it js intcnP 

the Goiernmcdt not tal cii tie n«c«<nTy steps * * -/ 

but they have not supported the clTorts of tie 
educated clashes Thus it i» not true that the 
reforms Mill result m the transference of powers 
to persons who are not interested in the welfare 
of the masses nnd it is also quite feasible to 
transfer power to the inas«e3 themsehes 

The Poverty of India 


An lostructue sidelight on Indian 
poaerty is thrown by Sir N D Bcatson 
Bell who (p 333) say s that to prepare an 
electoral roll in the Burma and Assam 
\ alle\ s an annual family income of Ks 
'i'SQ I.S. 

proximately one fourth of the heads of the 
600 000 houscliolds in each of the two 
a alleys But at p 350 he adds that some 
of my ofRcers have represented that m 
certain parts of the pioiince the general 
critenon of Rs 250 per annum is too 
high and will not produce the neces 
sary quarter It therefore comes to this 
that out of 1 200 000 households xo the 
two \ alley s of Assam not ei en a quarter 
can boast of a family income ofRs 250 
If an average Indian family be tal en to 
consist of file persons this figure would 
yield an average of Rs 50 per head So 
not eien among the most prosperous 
people of Assam can this per caprfi aier 


cd and neter hi clr to be thoroughly nP 
climatiscd And yet m the same book 
we find that Gopala tJic founder oftb® 
Pala dynasty of Bengal in the 8th century 
of the Chnstian era, xvas elected 1 ing by 
the people m order to prevent anarchy,^ 
fact which 15 recorded m the impcnshabl® 
tablet of tbcRImlimpurcopperplategrant-— 

Dr Karnes Chandra AInjunidar in h*® 
Corporate hiFe tn Ancient Indn has 
pcatedly demonstrated tlie fallacy which 
so much fai cured for qoUtical reason® 
by the Anglo Indian bureaucrat and M*" 
HaicU and others have also done tl'® 
same Sir Sankarao Iiair s minute 
dissent opens with a renew <rf this fain 
Clous theory and he has no hesitation 
say mg 

Vs n matter off-ict non monarchic’il forms 
government are not foreign to the genius of 
people it cm scarcely be denied that in t”® 
ord nary villages a democratic form of go\e<" 
ment pre\ ailed w hen the Unti^h took possess!^" 
of the country It is miposs ble for any o”® 

wl ohas eien cursorily studied the history 
Milage assembhes to maintain that the spirit 
popular goiemment has died out among t"® 
people It IS not right to say that any s/® 
tem other than that of absolute monarchy 
repugnant to Hindu genius (pp 88 9) 
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prate of tl ‘5to\flU\ will do well to coi sidcr \cr> 
Bcnoush The great popnHr inoAcmcnt spring 
ing from the impact of \Scstcni 1 no^vltdgc nn 1 
modern liens qwitkcncl into ) fe bj the wnr 
in tl c Far Fast a ill ncitl cr el b nor remain 
quiescent On the contrary it must \\ ax front 
daa to dnj in sAitc of rcbulTs nnd huimbalions 
[and let us ndd martial laaa sentences] nay 
rather draw mg fresh strength I } each instance 
ofotTcial opposition (p 107) Httrcancmc^ 
has served its pur\ osc though the In ban Civil 
service were manned bj angels from leaven tbc 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic govcrpoicnt 
must pervent their best intentions nnd make 
them foes to political progrc*>!> (pp 19d200) 
That ttuder the circumstances ontcml 
opinion should be hostile ta the proposed 
reforms vv as onlj to be expected nnd such 
hostilitj IS no argument against their 
justice or espcdicncj — rather the contrary 

The Opinion of the Bengal Governnient 

It IS of interest to us to look ahttlecloselj 
into the opinion of the Bengal Gov emment 
on the proposed constitutional reforms 
and •we regret to have to saj that it is the 
reverse of liberal Though it ts not out 
and out reactionata like the views of the 
Madras aud Punjab Governments still in 
many respects the Government of Bengal 
IS more conservative than Bombav the 
Umted Prov inces and even Bihar Of all 
the provincial Governments Bengal and 
Bihar alone support di irchj but on the 
ground that the Heads of some of the other 
provinces in their joint scheme bv confer 
nng on the legislature the pow cr of refusing 
supplj vv ould hav e succeeded in making 
the whole of the executive amenable to the 
regislaturc (p 127 First Despatch) and 
also because they ate satisfied that the 
Montagu Chelmsford scheme reserves for 
the Executive Government full control 


tionnrv burenuernt (p 109) The Bihar 
ami Onssa Government is however of 
opinion that 'ns ii ncccssarj corollnrj ’ 
the division of subjects among Lxcciituc 
Councillors and ^finisttrs, the number of 
tjic fonner should l>c reduced from three 
two one an Indian nnd theothernEuropean 

mcmlicr of the Indian Civil Sen icc(p 289) 
While to the Bengal Government “thtj 
proposal for the appointment of member^ 
of the I/igislntvvc Council to positions 
analogous to that of I’nrhamcntarj. Under 
Secretaries in Great Bntnm docs not 
appear to be practicable at the present 
stage the Bihar the United Provinces 
nnd even the Punjab Governments consider 
it a quite feasible suggestion nnd hav en^ 
hesitation in accepting it Above all the 
Governor of Bengal in Council cannot but 
regard with the greatest misgivings the 
large powers witli which it is proposed 
invest the Legislative Council in the matter 
of 1 inance it is fundamentally unsound 
give Uic legislature these wide powers over 
Finance (pp 207 8) But the Bombay 
Government says The budget wall 1^ 
disctisscvl and passed bv the legislative 
council, and their resolutions will b^ 
binding''m all cases except where 
Governor considers that peace order amj 
the safety of the state require the excrciSg 
I of his veto (p 18G) Annexure I, pp 
j 183 95 of the Report of the Committee oij 
the Division ofhunctions also shows that 
manv subjects which some of the other 
provincial Governments considered fit t^ 
be transferred to the ministers w ere placeq 
on the reserv ed list by the Governmeni 
of Bengal 

A Woman of India 


over the really essential subjects (p 126) 
The Gov emment of Lord Ronaldshay 
adv ocates the appointment of tw o official 
members to the Executiv c Council instead 
of one IS proposed in the joint report 
though admitting that it w ill render top 
heavy the admimatrationatheadquarters 
on the ground that m practice there 
would be every likelihood of the views of 
•Indian Mimsters prevailing against the 
advice of the single official who would be 
represented as an obstructive and leac 


The London correspondent of th& 
Tnbune sends the following account of 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu s debut before the. 
joint Parliamentarv Committee — 

^rd Salbomc welcomed her with xhe re 
mark that tl e memoran lura she had sent ir, 
iHurnmated their prosaic 1 terati re w ith a poetK. 
tmeh Mrs Kaidimadea stnkitig pctuieai 
she eloquently pleaded the cause of Indian wo 
men S! e did it without the a d of a note and it, 
language as choice and moving as the greatest 
jnnst could des re She w as perfectly at her ease' 
and no point was cither overdone or omitted 
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duorccd Thc\ notice the argument tint «ociil cconomc nn 1 indunml proHcms to 
->= .t be from the ^erna rrte'haS3"u -tb,’ 

cuhr schools tint c slmll driw the mass to untneJ Imn Is iv c shoul 1 be gutUy o( 

bf the intelligent \otcr3 of the future itn ^^rue derclction of ' 


bf 

our dutN to concentrate upon \crnnc«l'ir 
education and to leave Pnglish cducntion 
as a subject in \\ Inch the\ \\ lU be more 
interested to ministers ’ also that * if 
political progress is to depend on edaca 
tion it is onK fair that the whole subject 
should be transferred and the power of 
developing it plnced in the hands of those 
who an: most interested m the consc 
quences The argument indeed is even 
pushed further we are told that Indian 
opinion is so strongb. set upon the entire 
control of cducation.thnt to wnthhold anj 


grave 

The real motive of the Government 
however much sought to be disguised in 
mass of humanitarian verbiage Icak^ 
out shortlv afterwards in the following 
sentence 

We have seen what has happened nlrealy 
in provinces where high school find collegiate 
ctl ication has been allow e 1 to pass largclj into 
non oflicml control The worst developments of 
such ft system nrc described m the IJco{^al 
ftdni nistrntion nnd the I owlatt reports 

To what in extent the activities of 
Bengali bov 5 have turned tlic head of thi; 


part of it will imperil the harmony and Simla authorities will appear from tli^ 
good will vvnth which we hope the new fact that even ‘organisations which nre 
regime wall start We cannot accept this primarily non political such ns hoj scouts 
extreme presentation of tlie ease We do civic guards volunteer snmitics ant] 
not clenj the gercral desire of progressive proceedings Id c strike nnd picketing in the 
Indians to assume complete responsibilitj indtistnal field have been classed together 
for education or the disappointrfient that and included among the subjects which 
many will feel if this IS not conceded But the Government of India retain in their 
the Government of India hold that there own hands (see para C3 of the Tourth 
18 ‘a compelling case for the transfer of Despatch) Regarding technical and. indua 
primary education onlj Here however, trial education, also, the Government of 
thev grow quite eloquent India desiring to rctam complete control 

It 19 that part of the ficU vvh <h wiHgivc m their ovvn hands express themselves iij 
the fillcst amt freest play to rc'ipons bit tj at language full of a gushing sentimentahty 
oicc It vmU be most responsive to patriotic to winch our bovs are so unaccustomed 
effort and it will be the nursery forthe broai. ♦!,_» *i,„- 4 . ii- ^ 

and enlgUened electorate on w h eh the fututc they cannot but mow it w ith sus 

depends The labour of br nging primary cdi cv pixion It is admitted runs the despatch 
tionupto a reasonable stan^rd the need for that one of the greatest needs of th^ 
almost uni mited dev elopmcnt the difficulties of country is industrial development and 

^Eradually inakuig it free than comjvalsorv — - — i> „ , . ^ 

these and its many other problems constitute 
a task which will be enough to occupy all tie 
energy and ingenuity of ministers for years to 
come 


They then quote from the report of a 


w.uJar fyvawvtgw *(svr Avar yveWiSg- meiT 
scientific and technical professions Itig 
accepted that the public services must bb 
recruited m future to a greater extent iii 
this country Then the de^utch refers 


. . de^u 

Committee appointed m 1917 v^iich says *<> the necessitv of improving^nd extend 
that the elected councils will be able to mg the facilities m India for higher learn 


raise money for education from sources 
that never could be tapped by a Govern 
ment of the existing official type Ne\t 
they proceed to consider secondary and 
univ ersity education and hold that there 
IS an equally compelhng case for its reten 
tiou in official hands 


ing particularly on the technical side 
and triumphantly concludes 

We cannot in the face of tl cse pla n require 
uients assent to a proposal to place the control 
of the legal medical eng neering technical anq 
industrial colleges or schools of India m Inex 
penenced hands After the maintenance ofla\\ 
and order then, is no matter for which thi. 


. stands today in a ent cal position and responstb 1 ty of the British gOTernment i^ 

f™” her sloSS 

POIHCI gro^rth depends „po„ the sotatoDDf The Government o| India then ndvnnct 
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n fiml plen for the retention of eootroJ 
over higher education To mane people 
It mlJ sound a cunous pJea Harnig made 
mistakes in the past, they ask for further 
control in onler to repair those mistakes 

‘Before leanng the subject we may revert to 
the argument that our edacational policy has 
not bera a success in the past That it has at 
tunes been lacking m foresight and perspective 
we do not denj During the Jean leirs edoca 
tion received only such funds as were available 
after more tmpenous needs had been satisfied 
Too large a proportion of the money that ms 
forthcoming w as devoted to h gher ediicntion 
In partienlnr tliev were content lo let higher 
edncntion pass more and more under non-official 
control Wcadmit theerrors oftlie past and we 
ask for time to repair them their reparation i« 
perhaps the moat urgent task before ns if cons 
titational changes are to bnng India the happi 
ness which we Iiope Tor these reasons we 
accept the Committees proposal to transfer 
pnman education and we stronglv dissent 
from* their proposal to transfer «ecoodarv 
collegiate and technical (lociodiagoedKal aod 
engineering) education 

As a last resource, the Govcmoient of 
India propose to retain control of the 
Calcutta Universitv 'in the event of the 
transfer of higher education to ministers 
‘ up till the time when the recomrocoda 
tioas of the first statuton commission 
[je another twelve jears or more] arc 
earned into ^effect” on the ground that 
“the changes proposed bj the Calcutta 
Umietsitv Commission are so far reaching 
that a eon«iderable period must necessanlv 
elapse before they can be brought into 
effect ’ 

Let us now turn to Sir SatiLaran Natr, 
whose minute of dissent, appended to the 
fourth despatch is perhaps the most mas 
terl^ of the vanons documents of that 
kind penned bj him Referring to the 
India Goverfinient's proposal to transfer 
pnmary’Du't no'i'ni^nerefiui'atruo Wiaijat 
It appear* to me to be impracticable todi 
vide the subject of Education 1 ke this Hitherto 
no such diiision has been uiSde acywhew to 
India 

Discussing the high sounding prmciples 
laid down in the despatch, he disposes of 
them in one short sentence 

‘ Political progress i* said to be dependent 
* upon the expansion of sound education and 
such expansion should not be left in the hands of 
classes w hich hare hithwto opposed political and 
-f G7— 13 


sound educational progress Indians are deeply 
interested lu it 

He proceeds to strengthen the case lor 
transfer bt anahsing the opinions of the 
various oificial authorities 


*l have been the head of the Department of 
Cdncattott now for more than three years and 
I am satisfied that future educational progvc«8 
depends mou Indian direction JJy predecessor 
m this oAm Sir Hareourt Butler also woull 
make it a transferred subject. The only other 
memberof Indian Government who hasbeenan 
education metither since the creation of the 
Department Sir Clitide Hill has recorded Jus 
opinion III favour of transfer The Goaemmeots 
of Bombay the Punjab and the United Provm 
ees wotila transfer education as a whole The 
Madras Gocemment would not transfer any 
branch of education Bengal nnd Assam would 
not transfer eoiJegiatc wlucition but ini 
colleagues like mv«elf are of opinion that tlifs 
cannot be done if secondary education is trails 
ferrrd Bibar and Orissa atone is opposed to the 
transfer of secondary technical and collegiate 
education My colleagues would transfi-r 
primary education while the reasons gtien in 
their report if they are correct tend inevitably 
to the conclusion that it is pnmary education 
that should be kept in the hands of the Goveni 
ment aod that higher education may safely ^ 
transferred 


Sir Sankaran Nair then goes straight 
to the root of the matter ami without 
mincing his w orils ami trying to conceal 
his meaning as the despatch does, bv 
eloquent phraseologi he says 


Those who would keep education a reserved 
Subject do «o I fear not m the interests of 
edacational progress but for political reasons A 
retrogressive policy has been followed since Lord 
Pufleno s time Ffforfs were then made by tl e 
Government to confine higher education and 
«econdar> education leading to higher educatioii 
to boys in affluent circumstances This again 
vras done not in the interests of sound edncation 
but for political reasons Rules were made 
calculated to restrict the diHuston of education 
jfCDeraUy and among the poorer boys m parti 
calar Conditioss for recosnition for grants — 
stiff aod vanons— were laid down andeoiorced 
Fees were raised to a degree which considering 
theciicutustances of the classes that resort to 
schools were tibnormal English education 
accordingto this policy isto beconfinedto the 
well to-do ctasses They it is believed will give 
DO trouble to Goremmeal For this purpose the 
old « of education under which a pupfl could 

^s studies from the loivest to the 
I * ahrred For the masses a new 

\ 1 mehtary or pnmary educatior 

•‘uiars exlcndrag toabouts,. 
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le^lalurc C\en und«r norma! conditions. the> 
vnll hart, conipaitd to tlje Minister ample 
feiwme for their needs but there is little donbt 
that pressure m 21 be put upon them by the 
English setTices for increase in their establish 
tnents pay and «emces— n pressure to xxhKh 
they would not be unwilling to yield It w very 
probable therefore that the raijat olwais 
impoTcnshed, rvfll be farther Khrassed, The 
development of th« transferred departmeots 
essential to Indian progress \stU be retarded 
The result will be the same wth reference to 
all sources of revenues The Minister and the 
Erecutire Conndl are incited by this proposal 
to raise as much revenue aa they could 
nothing can be more prejudi..ial to the interests 
of the country ftippcarsto me therefore that 
the scheme ofroj colleagues under these condi 
tions ivill be fatal to the prospcritj of the 
Country 

loJiAoPoyiU’jty nod Land Rerenue 
AMCssment 

‘ Indian porertj [ coaktnues Sir 
Sankaran Kair iti hta minute of dissent 
append^ to tfae Fourth Despatch J ts 
attnbntable to the land rerenue poliev and 
the ifldustnol policy hitherto followed 

The ComiDittee (on the Dmsionof rusctions} 
*tate that as the assessment ofhnd revenue is 
left to execotire action the periodical settlement 
ofland revenuemust be treated os a reserved 
subject nith a the junsdicttoa of the Ezecutire 
Cooaeil otitjr Intoj opimon however there 
ahoutd be no lovrease of revenue merety b> 
executive action At pre'acnt outside the 
permanently -eettled zemuvdancs the theory 
maintained b> the esecntivc government is tbit 
land IS the private property of the crow d the 
landholder bemg bound to pay any assessment 
that may be fixed by the executive govemmeDt 
nt their discretion India is the only country in 
the world where neither law nor custom nor 
competition determines the revenue or rent 
This ti.-is been respousible to a great extent for 
the increasing porerty of the country 11 has 
certainly tended to keep away labour and 
capital from land 

Sir Sankaran I3air accordiiJgly proMscs 
that the imposition of land revenue should 
be made a transferred suBject 

In the alternative I wouM virge that st 
should at least be laid down that (1) the gener 
al principles of land revenne assessment be tta 
hodied in provincial legislation as reeominende I 
ten years ago bv tlie Royal Commission on Decen 
trahsation and (3) every proposal of resettle 
ment of a distnct be embodel m n bdtthnt 
should be passe 1 by the legislative conneillke 
any other taxation bill 


Industnes 

The runctions Committee propose to 
transfer tlie development of industnes to 
the control of ministers From this 
proposition at the present stage we 
eotirelf dissent and for most cogent 
reasons say the Government of India in 
tbeir despatch 1^ hat are tliese reasons ’ 
In the first place la some pronnees there 
are no departments of industnes at all, 
and mothers tbe^ have onlv a nominal 
existence In the second place Indnn 
ministers v. ill be devoid of business expen 
eace[ as it the Civ iban member lias great 
espenence says bir Sankaran * ^air ] 
Thirdly it ts our earnest desire that the 
industnAl policv ot the country should be 
<}iKcted to secana^ ior ladnaa the Iu})est 
possible participatioo in future industrial 
development ibougb the Indian Press 
on the other hand sees in the [ Industrial ] 
Commixston s Report on attempt to nvet 
the chains of British economic domination 
still more firmly on the country But 
there remains however a still more 
senous objection Luropean non ofhcial 
opinion expressed very definite apprehen 
sions IcstaDiacreasingaegreeof self govern 
ment should bring with it an increasing 
degree of racial discnmmation ^ and * we 
apprehend that until a far greater sense 
of responsibility is established among the 
electorate nnd the representative assem 
blies, considerable pressure mav be cxer 
ased on ministers to refuse any form of aid 
or countenance to British enterprise and to 
favour Indian undertakings espccialh 
those backed by political mflueuce 

Let «s now revert to Sir Sankar in 
Vair who presents the Indian point of 
vaew with refreshing candour 

The ^proposal of the Committee to transfer 
an quest ons of industral development m my 
op ition should be aecepte 1 As my coUeignes 
are nnwilhng to accept this proposal it is desir 
able to state the present situation India we 
know was a great nianufaetunng country 
whose wealth attracted the East India Company 
Before the Mutiny, her industries were by 
debberate po3 ey of active discouragement in 
Ind a sod by prohibiUve duties in England dev 
troyed She was tl is ret! iccd from nn agncul 
ttiTW and manufacturing to an agricultural 
country "nie general pblcj of vhe subordma 
ilonof Imiiaa to Engl sh commercial interests 
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Ins since continued to the present daj India past and ill lead to increased irritation je 
lias been utilized for the exploitation of her tv^ecn Indians and EnglisUmen 
natural resources for the investment of English Alluding to the arguments advanced in 
capital and for the dumping of English pMds despatch Sir SankaranNair says 

Instead therefore of the Indian industries re r , .1. 

heving the pressure on land, their ruin has Lastly, it is said that there is a 
thrown millions of n orkmen out of emploj to question involved, that considerable intiuent 
compete mlh the agncultunsts This attitude would he exercised on Ministers to retuse a j 
of the Government has materially contributed form of aid or countenance to British 
to the unrest and disaffection in the land It is and to favour Indian undertakings oo tar 
therefore essential that we should adopt a course Indians are concerned tins charge is absolute > 
which would place us bejond suspicion unfounded Objection to English camtal 

I\e know now that there are Trade Com enterpr^ is raised onlj 
missioners whose busidess it is to find j>ut the 1 

natural resources and facilities for trade- f 

English trade m particular-that exists m the 

country The results of their observations proposed from «*xoenence that 

are to be made the basis of expert ad\ ice as to * „rc concerned the fear 

the best mode of utilising those natural resources our forenm enteronses 

m the interests of Enghsli trade Ttistrue that they will 

the information would be equally available to enouah that^the Industrial 

the Indian public but we know that it is the founded It is true enough that the In^ 

commercial organizations in England that w ould T some reso 

be able to utilue them There is no objection unsatisf^toiy 

of cnnr« to tii.. --roort of nnr raw oroducts assist the Indians but here again we know 
wuhoutdetrim?ntto^th?mterestsofthecountrv from experience little we 

lUelf but she should not be deprived of the recommendations when thej hare to be earned 
means of creatmg her own manufactunng out m practice 

3 N™ firalimm Movement 

population This can only be done if the « « , 1 . 

nevelopmeiitofladianmdastriesisa transferred Sir Sankaran Nair has as good a nght 

subject otherwise a great export offoodstuffs to Stand forward as the representatiN e 

i?'* TP'SSlof.'A of ‘'i' oo” Brahmin classes as the late Dr 
b> depriving India of her foodstuffs which she „ t ...-Un* 4.0 «... .... 

badlj wants but also by depriving her of great Let tis «e what he has to saj on 

opportunities which themanufaclunngindustries ‘the moaement of which Dr Nair, backed 

will afford her will be the result by the Indo British Assoaation, was the 

Similarlj as to the investment of English protagonist 
capital We know that we cannot do without The representative of the Madras Govern 
English capital but wc must obtain it on the meat (nnd it is said the Madras Government 
saiuc terms ^ciicriilly Oil which It would be lent accept lus view) has taken objection to the 
to tl c colonies nul other countries The tcniis division of subjects on the ground that without 
must ^ those agreed upon between the Enghsh adequate protection being provided for by 
e ipitnl its and competent Indians who will pro communal reprcecnlation tnc non Brahmins will 
tect lud an interests The English officials m be oppressed uj the Bnhnims 1 support non 
India and the India Office have not m the past Brahmin communal representation but I demur 
protected India They have submitted to English cntirelj? to the proposition that it should be 
capitalists and 1 have no doubt will do so in regarded as an essential preliminary to any 
luturc Wevvant also Englishmen to start in responsible gov eminent for the re isou given 
uustnes m India but not to the detriment of in In the earlier years of the Congress the non 

digcnous indnstnes It is quite clear to me that - • -- - 

unless there is an Indian to protect Indian mdos 
tnes vvewillhave English firms starting mdus 
tries on a large scale in India in which the 
Indians vv ill have very little share to tlicdctn 
meat of Ind an. industries That unfair means 


Brahmin leaders were invited by the officials to 
stand aloof from it and if possible to denounce 
it as inimical to theif interests They resolved 
to disregard the advice The mam reasons were 
these T^cj found that b> the British conquest 


viresv luuiiu inut oj lue untisu conqt 

, , , ...... »t was the Mahomedans and the non Brninnin 

roMteWn” rt'of? The Ronhs 


lor me wnei tor Lancashire uml otliet capital nnd the zemindars who were deprived of their 
‘■’’"’P"'*'”" ptopvrtits by the British GovrrSent sriirrall} 

Kc tU IriltoiSfsI Ulonsrdtothosrclisscs I hn s alrr-idf pomta 

■ h is iJin l, 1 ff 1 '"Jish iniliislms m out Ihst the rauon ,rnrr of the Lonoieis ms 
“»■' Ihs iutrnsr noirrty of the pcSlr^oS "hr 
which thej put forward to re! eve such 


course will be followed 
\ 


I the future as lu the 


measures v 



NOTES 


po\ertTConi.eraecl the BOd Brahmins more than 
Brahcaias the non Brahmin higher castes 
tlwrefore sto^ t« gam from >t9 success mote 
thM any others They found also that though 
the old class of Brahmins had faults which are 
now imputed to them by the leaders of the non 
Brahmuimoieraent a distmctirnproicment was 
Visible in the younger generation that was 
growing up and they hoped that common efforts 
common aspirations and the common good of 
the country would introduce a change in the 
Brahmin class These hopes haxe not been dis- 
appointed Besides the reasons above referred 
to the non Brahmms were startled at the official 
attitude Many of the officials while insisting 
upon the esistenee of this class division as a bar 
to political progress not only did not tbemselies 
takeaaj acti\e steps to remove them but by 
their passive resistance foiled every attempt of 
the reform party to remove such restnciions 
The latter were sneered at as Aj3glai«ed Indians 
who had lose touch with the ordinary people 
and therefore untrustworthy m thc«e matters or 
dcuottneed as uBpraetwable tmotianes Several 
officials went even so far as to sav not only prt 
vate^y but in public that this ancient taste sys 
tern was necessary to the scabilicy of the society 
ns It accustoms the people to order and obedi 
cnee to authonty and it is therefore in the m 
terest of the Government to suppoetthat system 
The non Brahmin leaders felt tfierefote that very 
1 ttle could be hoped from officials to remove 
this caste restriction These were the reasons 
so far as I remember that determined the atti 
tude of the non Brahmin leaders Chen and I do 
not thiuk those reasons have lost their force 


The Franchise Committee point out 
that the non Brahmins will be in tl 
majority of four to one m the electorates 
and they cannot but think that, if the 
capacity already devoted to politics among 
uon Brahmins were utilised in organizing 
this great majority , the Non BrahmiDs 
would in no long space of time find that 
such a preponderance of v otes would make 
itself effectually felt despite the power and 
mfluenceof the Brahmins The Govern 
ment of India inthcif fifth despatch say 
We are less optimistic Numbers 

count for bttle m India at present agamst 
social, educational and especially religious 
supenonty which has behmd it the sane 
tion of centuries They therefore propose 

tliat the constituencies should be arranged 
‘ itt such a w ay that thirty out of the sixty 
non Mnhammadaii «cats should be reserved 
for non Brahmins while Ixitb parties 


io'i 

might contest the remaining scats w ithout 
restriction • 

But the poibon having been thus intro 
doced in the body politic it was tiound 
to spread and the despatch proceeds to 
say At the same time if divisions in the 
Hindu community are once recognised in 
the electorate as in the case of the non 
Brahmins in Madras we admit that it 
becomes extremely difficult to resist the 
claims of the Marhattas in Bombay 
Accordingly the Government reserve the 
Marhatta question for further considera 
tioa before making their final recommenda 
tions 

Depressed Classes 

The dejjressud classes constitute nearly 
one fifth of the entire population of Bntisb 
India Fanchise Committee gave them 
seven seats in the various provincial 
Councils The Goveromeut of India pro 
pose lor them thirty seats They sav We 
think there shoufj be in each council 
enough representatives of the depressed 
classes to save them from being entirely 
submerged and at the same time to 
stimulate some capacity for collective 
action 

Sir bonkaran Nair speaking of the 
Depressed classes says m Ins minute 

It i» absurd to say that theirpositioa so 
far as their material prospects ore concerned 
lias improved under the British Govemmeit It 
has steadily gone from bad to worse To mention 
only a few instances under the o! I customs they 
were entitled to free I ouse s tes laatenjJs free 
fro >1 thejungSes for budding their cottages Croc 
pasturage and a hxed share of the prod ce of tl e 
Und which they cultivated for their w ages w hich 
cusuied a living wage All these they have lost 
under tic rayatn in system tViththeniin ot 
the Ind an industnes also the non agncuUunl 
labourers lost their fixed wages and they were 
involved in the ruiA of their masters The a'mcul 
loral labcrarers suffered equally from the Govern 
meat and the Zemindars md the big raiyats 
Tile proposed w.fortns will not directly benefit 
them to the same extent as the suiienor non 
Brahmin caste* but thev are bound to share in 
the heaefits which will accrue to the whole 
country if the reforms tire earned out m the 
drections indicated and the poverty problem 
m particular u dealt with 

Town and Country , 

TlieOoverninentofliidnmakc a lent i 

U\e proposal to give ill towns with a 
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population of 50,000 and abo^e, tAVice as 
much ttptes.tntat\on. as the rural papula 
tion Tlie> say 

“After religion and race, thebouudarv between 
town and country is the greatest diridrag line 


l>ecoines of the peasantry of the rest ol 
India 

The repartition of the presidencj in 
camels ase\cre disappointment to them, 
we should be ^ery loath to fail in seeing that 
their interests are now generously secured la 


that runs through the Indian people It corres- >«e«sis are ^ fepreseflta 

pona» closelr « itl> the dmsion bet^^ ten prog^ to fheir numbers, and ud 

and conservatism between English education propoirioniie xo of 34r 

betw een the existence of new spapers, professions, seats to those w hich the Coram 
bar librane« societies etc and their absence It their oenalt 

is roughl 3 the difference between the old Indian Without grudging OUr Moslem brethreiJ 
and the new, the forces that are pressing us the excessiae generosity here shown at th^ 
forward and tho.e that are bolding us bock ' Hindus, wc may point out that 

The Congress League Compact in other provinces this principle of propor 

The Goaemment of India in their Fifth tionate representation has been Molated itf 
Despatch deal at length With the Congress their favour on the ground of “past history^ 
League compact under which, m the aiew and the presence of Muhammadan centres 
of the Government, Muhammadans m some ‘^eads, 5 ou lose, "tails, I wnn” may be a 
of the provinces have got “extravagantly good policy to adopt against the Hindus* 
good terms” They are not much m but they are deteramed to lemain m 
fav our of the compact, but feel bound to fraternal aunty with their brethren the 

ft’ fbnt’ ntid thus frustrate all 


‘The Congress League compact is an accom 
plished fact and a landmark m Indian politics 
which jwe cannot possibly ignore The dilfi 
culty \\ith which the agreement was reached is 
a measure of the earnest efforts made to attain 
it , and those efforts imply on behalf of the 
larger (.omummty at least a suborduiation of 


Moslems 'for o’ thot’ and thus frustrate all 
evil intentions 


The Council of State 
The Government of India preface then* 
proposals regarding the upper chamber of 
the Indian Legislature w ith an observation 


their immediate interests to the cause of unani* which they are never tired of repeating* 


nitty and united political advance which 
•liuuld be sorry to appear to undervalue ’ 

Thev therefore confirm the compact 
with one importantvarmtion, which would 
compel the ‘larger community’ to make 
vtiU further sacrifices to the cause of unity 
We accept therefore the conddsions of the 
conunittcc except ill one respect The Muham 


and which IS evidently the only one of thtf 
proposals of the Joint Report which is 
entirely after their own heart “We all 
agree, however,” they say, “that, be the 
form of the central legislature what it mnj , 
the power of the Government of India to 
secure tlie legislation wlvvcU they destcein 


conunittcc except ill one respect The Muliam i j i xi. - 

mailan representation which they propose for alters must, as Stated by tht 


Ikngal IS raamfcsU) iiisunieicnt. It Is question 
ibk whether the claims of the Mnhaoiniadan 
population of Eastern Hcngal were adequately 
pressed when the Congress League compact 
was in the making The) are conspicuousl) n 
Iwckwnrd and inipoccnshed commumt) 

The census intl other reports make 
much of the prosperity of the peasantry 
of East Bengal , thev mx rcportetl to be 
the most prosperous m all India , the 


autliors of the Report, remain indispu 
table” After reminding themselves and 
the w’Orld of this fact, they proceed to 
qviote suggestions to the effect that th^ 
Council of btatc should “ensure a certaii^ 
sobnety in its membership,” that "th^ 
progressive elements” should find theif 
representation m the Assembly “gmnrr thtf 
Council of State the definite clnracte^ofdi 


• fV X r, , , .'1 in.akuig It the ornn^ 

Mussnlm insof East Bengal mostly belong of conservative and stabfe ommon 
to the peasnntry A i>cas mtry w ill alw ays other words, that it should be a chnmiL, n 
bcbackwardmtlicliUracy test But how fos-ihscil a/j /le wastes lint r ^ 
,> It that thev arc now ndmitUnl to lie mentof India is nervous lest ,t 

,„,p„,.nAul, .md .r >l..j .,r. «l.«t 



NOTES 




Committee of tbe Assemblv, ind they 
‘are aimous tbit tbe Counal should 
partake of the character of a ha!I of elder 
statesmen’ and wnth tbit end m mcw 
would proxide for each province an elector 
ate of 1,000 to 1500 voters possessed of 
the same qualifications as those presenbed 
for meenbershrp of the Covmcdof State, who 
should be required to elect that bodj from 
among their own number tberebi rejecting 
tbe recommendation of tbe Fr-vnchise 
Committee which would give the members 
of the Council of State the same popular 
character as the members of tbe lower 
chamber, the Legislatii e Assembly by 
confining the franchise in both cases to 
members of the provincial legislative 
councils The senitonal house will ben 
packed house in w hich the strength of the 
official element available must be the 
ultimate determining factor and an 
electorate of 1 500 voters probably based 
on property qualifications as m the case 
oftw^neral electorate canne^er possess 
a representative character The Govern 
ment of India lay down this prmciple for 
the lower house of the bicameral legisla 
tare 

tte look upon direct election* at the only 
tyttem that is compatible with true respon 
sibilit) to the voters And tve do not accept 
any arguments wbeh would relegate the crea 
tion of a d rect electorate for the Assembly to an 
indefinite futore tteconsidcr that it tciII bethe 
clear doty oftheGovemtnent of India to dense 
such an electorate before the cnqmo of the first 
statatory comnussion 

European Seats 

The proportion of seats set down for Cilro- 
penn interests js h ghef than can be jasfified on 
any nnmencal basis bat strong representation 
nt these interests IS thought to be well justified 
on account of the state of European eominerve 
m the courttrv and also to be politically 
expedient (Appendix HI Fifth Despatch of 
the Govemment of India ) 

The Franchise Committee decreased the 
European seats from 9 to T and increased 
the seats given to Indian commerce [in 
the provincial councils^ from 3 to 4 Tlie 
fifth despatch says 

\Se also deprecate the redaction and restric 
tion of the European representation and tie 
should prefer not to endorse it iinfil «« know 
hoii itisreceiied by those affected 


Commun&i Representation 

The Fifth Pespatcli says 

Communal electorates are now proposed 
[by the Franchise Committee 1 not onlj for 
tfnslinis eiertwhereandfor Sikhs in the Punjab 
bat also for Indian Clinslians in Madras and 
lieagal and Europeans tn the three presidencies 
the United Provinces and Bihar and Onssv 
We feet tbe objections of pnoeiple to tbe 
communal system as stronglj as the authors of 
the Reforms Report but see no advantage- at 
this stage in reiterating them India is not 
prepared to take the first steps forward towards 
responsible Goiemment upon anv other road 
The road does not lead dircctli tothafgoal and 
we can onlv echo the hope expressed by the com 
rmtteethat it will be possible atno yjtj distant 
date to merge all communities in one general 
electorate 

We feel that the blame which is here 
Hid at our door is fully deserted 'Hit 
road on which we hate been launched mav 
lead to further bifurcations for the rantf 
fications of caste arc endless and once the 
pnneepie of recognition of divergent com 
mnnal interests gams the ascendenev, 
thereis no knownng where it will stop 
^ Unlvss we can sink our mutual distrusts 
' and agree to forego our communal claims 
true self government anil never be within 
ourteach The tbm end of tbe wedge was 
introduced when i pledge w as given to 
the Muhammadans by the Gotemment, 
and the mischief has alreadv jienetrated 
too deep into the bodj politic to be capable 
of being easily eradicated without strong 
united efforts and tremendous patnotic 
self sacrifice 

Light and Feeder Railways 

The Functions Committee haae placed 
Light and Feeder Railways among trans 
fecred subjects aad thej sax 

As regards ra Iways we have been impressed 
with the evident strength of tbe desire m many 
mow mces to develop Ightand feeder railways 
There 13 a «neral feeling that such development 
IS unduly hampered under existing conditions. 
This filling 'IS particularly strong in Madras 
where several local authorities have gi\ en proof 
of their keeutiesB on the subject by levying for 
years a cess for railways the eonstruetjoa of 
-whichlias not even been sanctioued We hare 
tned therefore while conserving the essential 
interests of the Railway Board as controller of 
the railwM communications of India and 
guardian of the rights of existing railwajs and 
the ultimate veto of the Government of lud a to 
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give to the pro\ mcnl legi«Htivc council i power 
of iiutntnc in lepi-sHtion T\liich will gi\c •scope 
to locnl cnterpri«e We recommend that local 
authorities or prnatc corporations should be 
allowed to introduce Bills for the construction of 
light and feeder railwajs m the proaincial 
councils B It we suggest that pro\ isioii shonl 1 
he made bj standing orders of each proxmcnl 
council requiring that before niij BillproMding 
foe CQustmction and mauagetnent of a light or 
feeder railw av is introduced in the council 
sufficient notice of the provisions contained m 
such B 11 shoultl be gn en to the Railw a\ 
Board and to sich other parties as may be 
prescribe! and that the Bill shall be referred 
after introduction to a Select Committee of the 
Co incil with powers to hear evidence and shall 
be dealt with I \ procedure similar to that 
appl e 1 to pn\ ate Bills under British Parliamen 
tan practice and we further propose that an^ 
such Bill shall after being passed hvtheprovm 
cial council hereser>ed for the consideration of 
the Goxemor General 

One would ha^e thought that mi the 
aboTC enough and more than enough 
provision liad been made for the protec 
tionofthe tested interests of all the main 
lines of railw a>s managed and owned bv 
foreign companies But the attitude of the 
Gotemraent ot India is characteristic 
‘ ItinvoUes savthej ‘ a marl ed depar 
ture from Indian [autocratic methods 
of business that a department of the 
Got ernment of India acting under the or 
der^ ofthat Gotemnaciit should appear as 
apartt to plead its case against the pro 
inoters of a pntnte line before a select 
committee of the prot incml legislature w ith 
a majontj of non official members And 
yet the practice is a common one in the 
United States and nil thebig railway com 
panics in that land of big raiUvnjs mam 
tarn paid lobbtista in the local and 
federal legislatures to lool after their in 
tertsts and placate members who may 
introduce Bills adt ersc to their interests 
True the s\ stem lends it«elf to corruption 
m \menca for the voice of the legislature 
and of the meml>ers thereof is not there 
subject to dictation bj a Roilw’ay Board 
set up w Ith a ^^ew to guard the interests 
?i companies But in India 

the legisHtn e council cannot be permitted 
to deal wath such matters e^ea under all 
possible restrictions and, the proposal to 
transfer light nnd feeder railw a\s to the 
minister meets with the strongest bppo 


sition of the Goiemment of India Sir 
Saul aran Nair truU sais “The decision 
ofmr colleagues [to treat light railw aas 
as a reserved subject] is calculated to 
subordinate national interests to the 
interests of capitalists, railw ay com 
panics ' 

Iwde.^ye.nd<ttit Audit. 

This question has been dealt with in 
the first and fourth despatches, and also 
m the note submitted to the Functions 
Committee and m the report of the 
Auditor Genegal Mr Gaiintlett Mr Gaunt 
lett sa\s ‘ An\ scrutinr of, or enquiry 
as to the manner m w Inch escutive officers 
are exercising the financial responsibi 
hties entrusted to them by Go\em 
ment is often resented bv such officers 
Generally speaking ” say the Government 
of India “the control of the proMHual 
finance department is acknowledged in 
theory but in practice its strength r anes 
greatly with the disposition of theexecu 
tivegorernment and depends largely upon 
• personal influence and the amount of back 
mg receu ed from the bead of the province 

In the quasKommercial branches of the 
admmistntion pirticnlarly irrigation it is 
behexed that the financial control and the 
obsen ance of «tnct economy are al nost entirelv 
at the dwcretion of the departmental official's 
Other branche'! are more closely w atched but the 
power of the Finance Secretan to a local 
Go\ ernment is far from alw a^ s being ns definite 
as it ought to be This is especially the case in 
connection with excesses o\er budget grants ami 
the unduly w ide bbertv of reappropnating 
funds from one grant to another and entirely 
separate purpose There is also a tendency for 
the spending departments to budget for expendi 
t«re of w h ch the details have npt been presented 
to the rniance Department for the necessan 
criticism In all these respects the Goi eminent of 
India apprehend that the svstem will require to 
be tightened up before the introduction of tlie 
new regime. ( \nnexure \ to the Report of the 
Subjects Committee) 

In the same note we find that there is 
to be a Pubhe Accounts Committee of the 
provincial legislative council which wall 
keep an eye on the budget expenditure 
Before the Public Accoimts Committee the 
Finance Department w ill be the champion of the 
andit It w ill bnng nil irregularities into the 
light of day and will more the committee to 
accord them full consideration and to deal ade- 
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m,„a th«,s a crircacpirttire from the scheme tr-uisferrcd subject, the Got ernor shall M 
of the Reform<i Report Mv lion ble collc'iRU**' guided b\ the nd\icc of the Minister iP 
li-iTC followed tins up by further inodificntions oheji-ge^ unless h'lving regnrd to HlS Majes 
-which pricticnlly get rid of nil tt s instructions he sees suffiaent cause t<> 

Indinn influence Instend ot one jo nt budget nnet J 4 . 1 ,- +lt»» MiTii<5tprj 

one joint purse for the tthole Got erument they dissent from the opinion of the Minister, 
Will crente •sepnrnte purses for ministers nnd m ■winch case he mnj require action to o*- 
Exccutive Council members respcctn ely The taken otheruase than in accordance with 
resnltofnll this is that so far as the reserved advice’ The draft Instrument o‘ 

irfiirs Instmetions yWr has been pnhl.shed aS 
settlement of tlebudgfet This is aiowed to be Appendix II to the Fourth Despatch la-^P 
the real purpose of the new proposals Real down that the Go\ ernor is to ‘ restrict th*^ 
popular influence in the settlement of the budget exercise of the power to act in opposition 
i« therefore entirely gone to Ins minister s adiice to cases in which 

In tlic minute of dissent attached to the considers that the consequences of 

Fourth Despatch Sir Sankaran Nair sa\s i^xcquiscence w ould be serious Thelnstril 
T1 e furtl er proposal that council resolutions ^^ent also proiades for the exercise of 

wdlliave onlv the status of recommendations to oset twwiisters bv the Govenwtiewt 

tht Gormior in Council a^snell 88 tliuG oflnd.a The Governor IS responsible for I 

and Ministers reduces the council to as muen , , . i rr t <t 

impotence as the present [legislative } councils the duecomphance w ithany ordersaffectmg 
T1 e rema nmg proposal that the ministers may the administration of transferred subject^ 
haieto [and are not necessarily botnd to] ^ihich ma\ be issued b\ the Secretan C»f 
Sf^u'?u‘tu«"o“f'’r«n7.£1 state and the Government of India ’ W 
Governor is responsible for bnngmg to th® 


Fortunately it would appear from the 
Got emment of India Bill that the control 
of the legislatwe council over the budget 
in regard to transferred subjects has been 


notice of the minister concerned ant 
observations on the administration of 
transferred subject which may be communi 
cated to him by the Government of India 


maintained m accordance wath the taews P'^ra 4- of the Fourth Despatch lays dowf* 
of Sir Sankaran Nair who says the central Goicmment s pow era tO 

The controllw tie legislature must in anj 


intervene in the administration of th® 

ne control D\ tie legislature must in am . V _i.. u , ,» ,, 

event be regarded as ind spensable if tl e reforms transferred subjects shonld be specificall' 
arc to be worth an> thing m the eye of even the restneten to the following purposes — (l) 
supporters of the scl erne WTiatis put forward to safeguard the administration of th^ 

1 ”".'''“^" ■* ““hinaton Gov emment of India subjects (2) to secure 

of the drawbacks of autocratic and responsible _r i , , J , 

gotemnient with none of the adaantacei of the ot legislation w here such Iigis 


TKt lwstcvitaae,wt XwstvwCitvwws 
The Instrument of Instructions will 
according to the Fourtli Despatch afford 
the Governor guidance in the compara 
ti\elj delicate matter of his relations with 
ministers Thev measure the extent to 
which the ministerial portion of theGovefn 
ment IS to be regarded as still coming 


lation is considered desirable in the inter 
ests of India or of more than one provance 
*10 sa^eguar&the public services and ( f) 
todeade questions which affect more than 
one province In the verj last paragraph 
of the despatch the Gov ernment of India 
in regard to transferred subjects savs 
‘ We must rclv for help m the solution of 
difficulties on the Governors powers id 
relation to ministers and also on the fact 


^lort of a purely constitutional position that the Gov emment of India bemir aoent* 

for Parlnmeut vvliicli must remam the 
IfUr """'It'” and legislatures is paramount nnthontv can ncicr smk 

Sre?fo'TF'''''’'‘'l"* *'-cI (italics ours) of a merele 

rislies' ^u i"'“' secunng thu£ the federal government Compare the oncil 

contempt hem shown tovv'^nfs MeS 

India UiuVovides tS^^ 
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w here it IS Slid Looking ^he•ld to the 
future we cnit picture India to oursel\es 
onW ns presenting the external semblance 
of some form of federntion The Go\eni 
nient of India m the name of its responsi 
toParlnment Mill not permit anv 
relaxation ofifs hold on the transferred 
subjects cien if the Goiemor who is 
vested with full poivers to act in opposition 
to hib ministers feels disposed to do so 
Tlu. subjection of the Minister is thus 
absolutely complete 

The All India Service5 
Everj now and tlicn in the despatches 
wc come across something which shows 
the extreme nervousness of tlie Govern 
ment orindia about the position of what 
are known as the \II India services under 
the reforms 1 lie Fourth Despatch s-vvs 
The all India services should be regulated 
bv lejjvslation in Parliament We consider 
that these services are entitled to havetheir 
conditions settled bevond the posoibihtv 
of nltcrationbv anr nuthontr in India 
Vccordinglj vvefind that Part I\ of the 
Government of India Bill is devoted to 
securing th? position of these services 
Not content with this vve have alreadv 
levii that the Government of India reserve 
power to thein«clve3 to intervene in 
transferred subjects to safeguartl the 
public Services And we find n para 
gra^li in the Oovemors Instrument 
of Instructions to the foUovvin'j cflixt 
The Governor is rcspoosihlv for the 
\ rotection ot all meTOlKrs of Uie publa. 
cervices in the legitimate exena<e of their 
fuiKtiouc mil in thv. enjovmcnt of all 
recognised nj.hts and privileges hrom the 
I’ariiament right down to the Governor 
therefore at cverv stepstatutory provosioo 
has been made for the protection of the 
services Tlitir recognised rights and 
priv ihgcs ui the w ords of tlic draft Instni 
inent of Insir ictions and their vested 
claims to important and desirable 
ojpomtments (para 47 of tlie first 
di.j>patdi) wh cli ministers niav bedisposed 
to treat hghtJr liave been aderpiatel} 
secured A visitor from Mam makng a 
tour of our planet might be mclined to 
tlimk that compared vvath evxrv other 


coontrv in the w orld India requires 
protection from the bureaucracy and not 
bareaucraev from the representatives 
of the people of India But it is the weak 
who in the present stige of our moral 
growth always go to the wall and so wx 
need not be surpnsed to find it being 
solemnly laid down by the Government of 
India (Annexure I\ p 209} that the 
Governor must be instructed to control 
him [the minister] with a watchful eve 
to the well being and content of the 
services and that his role as protector 
of the public services should be know n and 
recognised both by Ministers and the 
services To what lengths this doctrine 
has been earned will appear from the 
following extract from the fourth despatch 
regarding the private practice of I iSf S 
officers 

Tleenjovrocntof pnvateprftetcc w admit* 
udly one ot the fusdamentalcond tioos of oied 
cal serv i •« in Ind a and w e npve that the pnv i 
lege witbin d icl IS ts should be secured bv re 
gulat ons v\ 2 ) hit is beyond the coapetence of 
mm sters to niter We agree also that inasmucli 
nsthevalae of pnvatepracti« depends d rectly 
urmn an ofSrer s station tlie posting of I M S 
officers should require the Governors con 
currence but in this re«p«ct we see ao n«dto 
<1 siuignid between one vervicc and another 
ne posting of all India officers is a matter 
n vvhicit ve <hould expect the Goremor in any 
ca«e to interest h msefi personally (para 123} 
Pan oO of the First Despatcl^savs that 
they are to be protected agaiast arbitrarv 
or unjust treatment as if ministers are 
sure to be guilty of such, treatment If 
there ts so much suspicvon against the 
esetaseofthe legitimate authontv of the 
ministers it may Ixr asked wbv does the 
Government (first despatch para 4b) 
decide that the all India semces arc to 
have no option as to «ervicc under 
Ministers "* One cannot but think under 
the arcumstances that the object of placing 
the members, of the Cml Sen ice under the 
mmi^rers instead of allovnng the latter to 
cho^ their own men who would loyally 
canx out their orders is to keep the 
oumsters stnetiv onder control bv 

compelling them to look to the Cml 
Service for tlie execution of their policy 
As pTQvinaal semce« the first 

> We recognise that a time 
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must come and may come soon, when 
ministers w ill w ish to take the Provincial 
Sen ice of their departments entirely into 
their own hands and to regulate their 
recruitment, paj pension and the hi e ” 

It IS aceordinglj laid down that ‘the aim 
should be steadily to eliminate the element 
of patronage and to establish a system of 
appointments by examination before or 
after selection So long as all the 
appointments w ere m the gift of Civilians 
patronage was preferred to open competi 
tion but now it is said “As regards 
nominations the need for regulation is 
ob\ lous The present distribution of 
patronage howeier consaentious, does 
not escape cnticism, and is extremely 
laborious for which reason it is aery 
desirable to set up without delay some 
more impersonal method of selection” 
(Annexurc IV, Functions Committee 
Report) 

Franchise in the Punjab 
Sir Michael ODwjerwas supposed to 
bethefnendof the Punjab peasant who 
rendered such conspicuous services m the 
war, sen ices which Sir Michael eulogised 
m cntliusiasUc terms on u. memorable 
occasion in the Imperial Council But it 
appears that he was not willing to 
enfr mebtst him The Franchise Committee 
w ntc in their Report 

Aiiollier of our members ( bnhibzada \ftub 
Mill cd ) IS anxious to see a substantial reduction 
both in tbc rural and urban qnalificatjons 
proposed for th Punjab so as to secure a 
matcnaUncrease 111 tlie number of electors more 
nearli opproxiraatinR to that proposed for the 
United I roi inces He points out that the 
population of the Punjab consists mainly of 
•small peasant proprietors who are likely to be 
better f tted both to nst the a otc and to appreci 
ate the education derned from its exercise than 
tlic large number of tenants enfranchised in the 
other provmcc«^ that this class has rendered 
conspeuous wrrMcc" to the State during the 
War and that there i-* m his opinion a general 
feel nc in the Ihinjah that the proiincc should 
not Iw rcfu'ecel politaal pniilegcs granted 
mother parts of Inilia The standard which 
we ha\-e ailopleel wn«, howcier proposed b> 
lie locnl Covernment which was «troncU 
nde^ to a loeecring of the standard unta 


Communal Eleclion, 

The Fifth Despatch, refernng to the 
electoral college, composed of all 
members of the proAincial councils, which 
IS to elect the members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the lower chamber of the 
Indian legislature, Saj s 

“The fFianchisel committee haAc not own* 
tioned m their report whether thej propose that 
the elections to the general and communal 
scats allotted to each proAince m the Assembl) 
shall be made by the non official members of that 
proamce voting as a whole or onlj by these oi 
the community concerned but their intentions 
are clear from their Appendix IX agree 

with them that the former alternatne is not 
feasible — the Muhammadan members of the 
provmcial councils would not amsH their own 
representatnes in the Assembly to be retunied 
by an electorate m which the Hindus prepon 
derate 

It seems to us tliat here w as an admir 
able occasion fortheMubammadanstofore 
go tbar communal claims w hich hat e been 
proved m the Joint Report to be sohannful 
tothedetelopment of democratic institu 
tions In the first place, the Legislative 
Assembly wrill enjoy m? real power, its 
functions being confined to mere criticism, 
and all essential legislation will be passed " 
by the permauent gov emment majontv in 
the Council of State It is not therefore 
worth the while of our Moslem brethren 
to appl> the communal pnnciple m all its 
ngour to elections to the Legislative 
Asscmblj In the second plate tht essence 
of the communal sj stem w ill in an> case 
be 1 ept intact in ismuch as the numbers 
of Muhammadan stats m the Assembly 
will be fixed by statute All that is 
wanted is that the Muhammadan members 
of the Assembly should be elected b\ all 
the members of the provincial counal 
Hindu and Muhammadan, v oting together, 
just as mudv as all the Hindu members of 
the Asscmblv will have to seek the \ otes 
of the entire bodj of members whatever 
flieir religion, of the provincial councils 
If the joint voting be tned on sudi a 
limited field it cannot do mucli harm ev en 
from the worst Muhammadan point of 
view, whereas by the development of a 
spmtofunitv and patnotic self sacrifice it 
tnaj have the wav for the cvcntml ahoh 
tion of all communal tests which well 
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^\ishcrs of loJiati self government so 
nrd(Qt!) 6e«ir<. Moreover iIil (jovernment 
of India have difinitih eiprt-s'-ctl them* 
selves in favonr of tfic introduction of 
direct election tpara^lS of the Tifth IVs- 
patcli) before l! c cminin of the first 
atatutorv commission ten jean afterthc 
introduction of the reforms That bein^ 
50, the system of n mixed electorate roll, 
the number of communal seats being h«<l 
v.bichis the traiisitionnl method towanls 
the nUimale abolition of the tomniunal 
nrmaple, has licrc an ciccllent ehamx ol 
oeing nut to the test, and if it |iro\e5 
successUil in this limited sjihtre, it may 
when direct elections to the LegisKtise 
Assembly take the place of tin. pnscni 
ladwi aarJ’.bi'J etfrlinn,. lieesecndstJ to 
such elections m the first place to lie 
gradually extended m the case of elections 
to the proTimani councils where alone 
the principle of sclfgoicTnmcni has been 
allowed n hmited Kopc for development 
commend this suggestion to our 
Aloslem leaders 

Periodic Coremuiiont 
Almost the only suggestion of the 
Government of Indio, with which we arc 
whullv in agreement, tiiougli jterhaps not 
fromidciiticalniotivcs is tbit wbieb they 
malic ngarding ficnodie parlnniiiitaiy 
commission* "We thinh,'^ {hey sav m 
para 112 of their I irst Despatch, ‘lint « 
commission op|iuintcd udhoc will Ik able 
to deal with the CORiphcaleil liiKStiunx 
involved more esj>eibt»o«slj, more iiutbo 
ritatnely, and more impartially Ilian the 
Ooiemmcnt of India, and th it it will Ik. 
adv isabic to deal wjtli all the provinces at 
once rather than sennUin 

\V« Jessrc infaet lolav liicgre il«l iitre*« on 
Uw ftisiveiase-* o( esniuwws •eC eeaiwtinurvats 
by Rti tiutinle iiulhonty w h'l^c rccomwenilations 
will carry weight both with I orhament nml 
with the people of InJu V\e attnbutr the 
fiTonrable attitude of Indian opinion on Dus 
ni-itter largely to the confidence of the jxople fa 
confidence, we nny add, for whieli there m naro 
ly suircient justifeilioii in view of the nrliftnl 
importnnce iilathetl to Anglo In Inn opinion in 
England) in a commisaion of the nature pro- 
posed and to the ginranlct irnplxil that the 
whole political Bitiiatioa both in Ue prcniBcca 
and the O'wemmtnt of India wiH come under 
terxrvs at regular inicrvals Any •uggcslion 
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thntfotorc iro«n«s s’ioulc.1 I’qxTd eaitircb on 
tic intliatUe of the (jOvemtrcTit of Ii dal woull 
inect with the "troiigcst opposition tiiut we 
thirt nghtli We oiir«<lvc’‘ foiuutcr thca. com 
tni^eiors to Ik. tie mn^t siibstanti il rafegtiard 
Velieh the scJietrc afbrdi against a p* hej of 
drift jiilec are eonvmeed that tiesucec'sof 
(tie whole •cKiiie will be grnvi'y yer>^ ariliv.nl if 
It* future (LkIojo enc n Iclt to be treated la a 
har 1 1<» Miniith I I'bi n lutorduigas tl e Ooierc 
uciit of India fin ] line and inilmatinri ’ 

Residential Clauie 

The irtiichisc Lomnntteu (jmn'-'D of 
their Report ) .ilthough on principle opixis- 
ni toaueli i restriitiun.iny vvhcre.’resolved, 
on u eonsidcratinn of the eeidcttec, to 
abmdun umlonmtv tind cxcm))t Mfldrns 
and Deng it from the residential restriction 
u»]>ohA nn Jbi uihir i>T0\}air^ Jtm/iy 
i>e noted in pnssiRtf th.tt the Got eminent 
<il Ikng il in'^tsted im u residential tpi iltfica* 
lion hut the ncvhhourmg Governments on 
thecist mil west did not The Oourn* 
mcnl of India diaadfd "to iiecijit the 
eommutee s propov i) ’ not Iiee.iiise they 
igrectl with the progressive politietana 
vvltosc eicvvK tlicv espressU contradict, 
but nmmK iieviinve wedoubt the clTcctive- 
ne-sstif iiisisiencc ein the rcMtlwitni quih 
il atiofi but ilso bex.iuse it willgive tis an 
op^irtunilv ut tealuig u hi reiiiilts lu 
dilhirent areas ’ Tlic cuminiltee wntc as 
follows m their report 

VsaeKiumas and mdividuiilt reprevnung 
what nia\ be teniicil ihr .nioh |irumYssiic 
cIcitKiit in liidi til puliliis were dchnitc in tlicir 
vtLW th tl tlwre IS itnyuriifK itiio) for rcstneiiiig 
tbr ehoKe of tlie ilreVurs in thi:i Tcspe'cl (ind 
that itwwtcwve wi «ieh a rcgalaltoii might, liy 
dcpming the new eouiieils of the scrviet^s r>( 
men of cspcrurtiec mil eujueity', impair ilic 
success of tfie reforms cow being inaugurate I 
It was pointed out to us that one obje-et of 
constitnting tcrri tonal cJcctorntn is lorneourngc 
the cnndidature of pcrvitis witU knowWgcof 
loeal interests nml aeliiilly rcprivntntivc of 
«uch interests nnd tint the cimnee of securing 
Biich eaiididatcs nmoiig the rural popiilntion 
hitherto umcrsnl in politics would tA. iiiiimred 
by the eutnfietilinn of caridi late* from outude 

Much of the ciliieiitiic cfltil of the frniKliise 
wotticl thus be lost nnd the rcprc«ciitntive 
chancier of the councils impnind 

Thc'Hst argument sounds well m 
tbeorv, but tlie f let is that in tliese dass 
of rapid tcavellmg and facdities of coni 
taumcMivHi, ti nd m the ease of « fairh 
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homogeneous p<.opIe lil l the Bengalis, 
■\\hose intellectual and political acti\ ities 
are moreo\er centred in a single capital 
exerjbody who is an\bod) is well known 
throughout the countt} and Inows the 
co;mtr\ w ell and is therefore quite capable 
of looking be-vond his nose and getting 
tlioiouglily acquainted wnth the needs and 
reqmremcn+s of other districts than Ins 
own There are indications hero and there 
in the mass of official opinion published m 
the despatches of some acquaintance with 
Lord Brjees standard work oh the 
Amencan Commonw ealth Now those 
^Yho ba\ e e\ en cursonlj glanced through 
the pages of this book 1 now quite well 
that Lord Brj ce is emphaticallj of opniion 
that the lowf Ie\el of Amencan public life 

and its failure to draw the best men of the 
country into politics is due in a \ ery large 
degree to the residential clauses m the 
constitution Again and again Lord Bryce 
points out how sadly the public hfe of 
Amenca suffers from the existence of this 
unnecessarv restnctiou, and the argument 
applies with all the greater force in the 
case of a country hi e India where the 
masses in the interior cannot compare with 
the corresponding classes m Amenca in 
political educational and social adxance 
ment If the enlightened and adianced 
people of rural America find the residential 
rcstnction a bar to the election of the best 
men, how much more must it be the case 

in India where the rural population is not 
nearly so adi anced In Great Britain as 
cicnbod) knows there is no such restnc 
tion and Lnohsh politicians frequently 
seek election in bcotch constituencies and 
lice itriT 

Bureaucratic Resistance 

The opponKiit** of tins [Congn. !•] wioii 
I ici t ni'iintaim n that the C in^rc'-s \>ns "started 
hv tlu llctigal s and the Brahtnins of South India 
and that India sXawholew as not with tl eni 
1 1 ns wen. jnritcd to declare tliat they 

na I noth ng to do w i^h thc«e Bengali and South 
agitntors \\\ know now the answer 
Thc Mahomedans wereUarned that the Goaem 
nent migl t tolerate theygitation earned on ht 
not \V ’^‘"’‘onieilans w.U 

.fTnri. ^ tlci-anetJj rant reception No 

t-ungrcis was hostile to tl enp 


tontroiersy done can now represent the attitude 
of the Mahoinedans as hostile to refonns Indwo 
their ad\ anced "section asks for reforms more far 
reaching than any that the Ilindtts claim Lord 
Linsdowne introduced an elected element into 
thecouncils but there v. as no real improacroeiit 
\ 1 I their efforts for more than fifteen ‘rears 
proted abortive They w ere told that they did 
not know the conditions of the country them 
selves that the officials knew better and 
against their strong protests measures 

enacted and a line of conduct pursued which led 

to tile grow th of "sedition m the country It is 
extremely difficult if not impossible to initiate 
or to carry out any progressive policy under 
the present constitution of the Governments m 
India which Ins been explained m detail m the 
Report in the opinion of the political leaders 
reform is impcrativ e for another reason It is 
required in the interests of peace order and good 
government i c efficient government according 
to English ideais The pfLsent system has prov 
ed inefficient —(Sir bankaran \air Minute of 
Dissent to the First Despatch) 


Peace and Order 

Leaving now the question of the budget let 
me take the equally important question of peace 
and order If sedition had its ongin in Bombay 
It would be noticed that this was due to the 
harsh administration of the plague regulations 
Iw a collector w Inch v\ ould hav ebeen impossible 
« the Indian element w as powerful in the gov em 
ment of the countrr Similarly the course of 
nnladmimstration by the govemiuent of 
Eastern Bengal which was responsible for the 
growth of real Bengal sedition would also be 

{ iractically difficult Under the law which we 
lave recently passed [the Rowlatt Act] and 
under o-rtam regulations which were passed at 
the commencement of the last century to meet 
certain exceptional classes of cases it w ould be 
open to an executive government m a province 
to deprive a man ol Ins liberty and onus free- 
dom of speech without tl e orders of the tnagis 
trate or any other judicial tribunal The press 
mxv also be depnv ed of its freedom bv cxecu 
live action the ordinary courts being deprived 
of tlicir juris hction The Gov emor of a prov ince 
has the pow er of depnv ing a person w ho attacks 
hi n of Ins libert) of person and of his property 
without affording him public opportunity of 
provang his allegations beiort the ordimrv tn 
bunals of the country Under this law no Indian 
paper would venture to indulge'in criticisms dis 
tasteful to the bead of the province Anyogita 
tioii against the civil service or the bureaucratic 
form of gov cmraent vv ould scarcely be possible 
under the civilian bead of a province The Home 
Rule agitation or m fact any constitutional 
agitation may be suppressed without the inter 
fercnccof a judicial tribunal solely at the ins- 

*“'r *^*'™®f'‘"cx«;utive govcmnicnt In the«c cir 

csigcncies of cuiustonccs it "seeuis to me to Ik iniperativ e tb it 
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tbe Indian element nncl tlie popular element 
should be powerful in the go\ernment of a 
province Othen\a«ei\e will perpetuate all t'ho«e 
evils dne to the inutility of the Councils whch 
ns forably pomtecl out in the Report are res 
ponsible for the vfidening gulf between officials 
and non-officials —Sir SanVaran >*airs 
Minute of Dissent to the first Despatch 

Summary 

In para 109 of the First Despatch the 
Go\ eminent of India wnte as foUowt 

\t this point it seems desirable that «e 
should sum dp onr impressions of the working 
of the machinery ai a whole and of the manner 
lu wh ch It wav be expected to fulfil the purposes 
for which It IS designed The fundamental idea 
13 that the Goiernoc m Council shall be armed 
wath suffi lent powerm the administration of tl e 
reserved subjects to d scharge the responsib lity 
for them which lie owes to Parliament while- 
m mstera will have the widest hbertx to 
administer transferred subjects accordia* to 
tJier on/i id als (ital cs ours) but in constant 
tgh^ cpf anl comparison with the work ng of 
their offic al colleagues 

To sat that the ntinisters will hare the 
widest libertt is simpli absurd hating 
regard to the senous limitations under 
w mch tlier w ill hat e to w oric —limitations 
intentionalh introduced jn order to hamper 
their initiative and keep the bureaucratic 
control uitiolate The Gorerament of 
India's attitude towards the ministers 
under the reforms scheme js throughout 
that of the Dnll sergeant and the purelj 
gratuitous assumptions nnderljing the 
various despatches ns to the bureaucrat s 
natural sup»nontj- to the mmisters are 
actuated by jealoust and would be amus 
ing if thet had not been so mischieroas 
To the bureaucrat the knowledge ofoffiaal 
red tape may be the essence of good 
govemment but in England the bureaucrat 
IS alrt avs kept in his place and ntver 
allotted to aspire to ministerial dtgmtj 
for such knowledge as be possesses is 
valuable onlj in a subordinate capaatv 
a know ledge of facts and data upon w Inch 
the minister, a public man wathout techni 
cal knowledgeor administrative experience 
IS to base his constructive plans The 
Right Hon ble Mr Fisher who came to 
know the civilians ns a member of the 
Fnblic bervice Commission tvrote as 
follow s m The Empire and the Tulnre 


It mat indeed be questioned wlictlier the 
lift spent in the Ind an Cn il ssert ce i? calculated 
except in rare case^ to stimulate that part of 
pohti at talent whi h consists in tbe study and 
guidance of political opioion orintbefrain ng of 
tbe large legislative proposals which are from 
tune to time needed in actuelj thinking pohti 
cal comtnuaities 

Sir Sankarao \air who quotes this 
passage in his minute of dissent and who 
came into intimate contact with the 
civilians of Simla endently does not 
think vert highjj of the civilian's boasted 
adjniatstratue capacity and individual 
worth In both these respects and m 
conceiting large jilans and boldly esecat 
ing them some of tbe ministers of the 
larger native states who had a com 
parativelj free hand hate done much 
better than the hidebound bureaucrat, 
tied to departmental routine and irrespon 
sive to the progressive currents which 
agitate the countn The Government of 
BiUar and Onssa sav 

It iscontrarv to human nature that three 
I iinilTeil tuiH on people should acqoie«e m the 
perpetual dom nation of a email bo 1> of foreim 
ers irom a d slant land bow ever Iiiglunmoed 
Aod efficieot tie latter mar be The present 
regime cannot continue for ever an 1 Dnlisli nilc 
will hate failed of Its purpose m India if itdoes 
not draw out all that is best ui Indians and help 
them to build up a fabric of self government 
wh ch will stand unshaken on its own founda 
tions 

t\e arc dehberatelv of camion that the 
position given to the. mmiSters in the 
Government of India Bill and the des 
patches of the Government of India cannot 
possibU draw out the best in Indians— in 
fact some may even think that the posi 
tion has been intentioaallv made a humi 
hating one in mant respects in order to 
keep awat the best men who might not 
find it consistent with their self respect to 
accept the ministerial portfolio ou the 
terms proposed 

The summarj (para 109 of the first 
despatch) cowcludes % 

In brief ns we anticipate thecourseof events 
p ro g ress towards full respons bl government 
wall take two forms One will be the regular 
periodic advance as defined bv the statutorv 
cotumtssion^ and measured bj the further and 
stiU farther transfer of the once reserved subjects 
to RitaKtenal control Tleptler wformalbut 
always at work wall be the Increasiug ujaoecee 
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i<-‘«uc The problem** of If'hour Riippl) » 
csitciOU <1 immirtruit 1 iboitr RUppR 
ciiinot be ciTcctx\tlN dc »U with i.xccp‘ 
Iw mttrn'itional n^rcements Thor 
renmns t!ic ticklish problem of ‘'iipp*', 
iii„ lo ms to such countries ns Pcrsift tof. 
Chinn which must no longer be allow ec 
to clnft to spheres of mttutnee of 
culnr races Intcmnlioml action can alonj 
be qualiBcd for the task of setting an^h 


4(,1 

1 ll e el'Cli'c 1 r tij I \itl aeq lift Oicr t1 1 
sil eel's rctni cd i tlcnllnib 11 it ll cn. will 
Ic sm ltaneo\i«sl) a Ihrl i roct wl wins wot 
ll o ir } rognni c an 1 \\1 cl we «»1 all lia\c 
stead K to rc« «t [ but i h\ ' ] ll c constant 1 1 
deavoir to tran foriiinfl e c into ascen lam 
o%cr tl c e 1 rand of tl c a 1 n n «slration f r 
whcli tie rc-^pons b 1 1\ 1 s with tie olTcial 
Go\er 1 1 ent 

The Internalional Labour Conference 

The importance of the coming Inter . ^ ^ . 

national I abour Conference at \\ ashinglon past niistal es anti nlniscs in thisconncc 
has not been sufiicienth felt in India be tion I quails momentous is the dcra ini 
cause people here find th it their interests for the open door in the \\tst in th^ 
are detcrniined for them In others on the United States Canada md Africa fof 
plea of their imniatunti oq most selfish or instance hr the easterner who sees hi^ 
casual grounds Problems of topical re own regions being explored and cxploitci 
settlement ought to lia\c an important b) tbcwbitcraccs nndjct large areas id 
place m the discussions of the conference difilrcnt continents nre kept barren bj^ 
but such as will casuallv arise willbe dealt the fiat of sovereign nutliontv The 
with bv the Hu;h Contracting Parties ethics of the "Wlntc Australia and o*. 

accoichng to their own interests The tall the Anglo Saron \tnsl a policj ism need o* 

has been that Gcmiani will not he allowed discussion m tlie light of the open cloof 
to continue the policy of exploitation policj forced upon the Cast Japan 
which has led to an aw fid decimation of putting forw aril the claims of the East bu^ 
the iiatwc races The tlicon of the man her deceit m the occupation of Shantung? 
date which is the logical outcome of ts a reminder of the older cannibalistic 
economic Imperialism tlie doctnne of impcnalism whicb must go sooner of 
the white mans burden ma\ Ijc pro later ThcLeague of Nations or the Suprer^ 
dnetwe of as much suffering as the rconomic Council of the allies which 

German orJlelgian Plantation system now de\ismg methods for a more efiectivC 

International safeguards ,are essential to exploit'\tion of the tropical regions musf 
protect tl e rights and secure the well being adjust the relations between white capita^ 
of the immature races but xt remains to and black or yellow labour on an ethica* 
be seen how far the principles laid down and hiimnnitanan basis and give up oned 
by the Berlin and Brussels congresses are for 'all the older policies of unfair treat 
expanded and adapted to modem require ment and unequal opportunities whioP 

by the allies The w orld is now in greater past Piually w e ha\ e to remember that 
necdoftle raw materials of the tropics the world cannot be a world of peace until 
than e\ er before and the process of un and unless there dawn's the sense of (} 
ethical competition and exploitation now cosmic human sm the concept of a phy si 
fast developing will bring in its train cal and spiritual unity of man which 
untold evils and even bear the ^eeds of supported by science would devise th^ 
future estrangements and wars between same means of social and economic pro 
races The limits of white colonisation gress for all races great or small advanced 
haxe twxx be Crinkly recognised ma or bteknard nnd not reserve snecml 
landjioUv m the tronc-vt regions modified me-isures for the so called sunenor ti neii 
accordingli So due regulation of wliite nnd rvould ertend to immature^races timt 
capitalism must have to receive the sane arc being ousted and dptsnntlfifl ^ ^ 
tion and s ipport of mtemationAl bodies hands of protective law^ and 
There is . eecl of international labour Jegis tion for the welfare ofLn, ^ 
lation iniicli on the^mes siirT(r0Gfpr1 «n u-weuare ot humanity and the 
article relating td 4. JSjeeSbe ■"tcruat.oual wealth 4 large 

Rk M 
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ClYih&n Goremon 

Paragnph Go of tLe I irst IX^p^tch 

&ay3 

A« regards tl c aptiQintmut o( <.o\cmora 
tia^^ex«r \t, w clear fron anotl er twrjjc [of 
Ihc Montagu C! clfUifont RepottJ tl at aW o 
there w no »l«a of exel ting the inemWr»ofa 
penjianent >crv cefrOItlappo^nt■n^tnllOgo^eInor 
»hps the intention w to M' m late the ineibo.1 
ofappo ntment of filll ftilt f pr incr« i »la 
of the pre« I ( r rotertorv tl t lereti 4 
that no iramelate 1 angt < ntent f i il 
exKt ng pnctK-c 1 1 wl leli the cl argeoftlcf 
prormce* in tjneat on line alna^s Ijeen I 11 1> 
men w tli long offie al erper encx ui Ital a an 1 
’ive thnk that at all eienta for aomcTcarato 
come no< leh cl ange a po«« M 

A fet\ lines ilottn tic fiovemmcnt >f 
India admit ^\e talvc tl opj ortcmit> 
to note tint all tlie tl rcc \rtsikiiit 
GoNcmtncnts Insc called attenoont the 
heavT personal liurilent at huh lie nett 
order o( things will impose upon the 
Governor Ilow heavj tlusburtlcn tvill be 
has liecn shown tn t(<tail lit tlte Kcoi.al 
Government in para 40 oftheirlctlcr m 
which It is snul that the tv hole respon 
sih Iitj’ for efTcienc; tv lU fall ultimately on 
hia shoulders Ihev further say tint 
the reforma give prominence to the capa 
citt of one individual the Governor and 
this IS I ut too true for he sliall lat called 
upon at evety step to exercise Im judgment 
and tact with n view to the smooth 
working of a complicated niachinc om 
art of which wiU be run on the usual 
ureaucratic hues and the other part move 
upon constitutional prinaples’ with which 
a gov emor brought up in the traditions of 
the Civil ‘ocrvice is not hkcly to lie familiar 
Tact judgment tiie spirit of tnotua! give 
and take tolerance svmpathv ad»]H>sition 
to listen to the other side in n conalmtoty 
spint S.C are (jualrtiCT which a hfc *pent 
m hureaucratic routine is not t kcly to 
develop and if it be true as Mr Bernard 
Houghton inh sI^u^clCu^^ltlcCo^er^me^t 
says that in spite ofilausiWeprotests to 
the contrary we must cIcnrK recognise 
that a I urcaucr icj as such vs nd from vts 
nature w >11 alw a\ s l>e hostile to a pmnilar 
government then tl ere can lie no doubt 
that it does not augur well for the rrlbnns 
that they are going to he started under 
58V?-15 


civiJian auspices Sir Sankhrati Nair tts-dy 
cvpimotv when he opjioses the 
,jc^vs of tl e Government of India m tl is 
niaftcr on tlie ground that the primary 
consideration that should weigh with the 
Secretary of State in making the appoint 
niept IS the fitnc<3 of the person to earn 
ottUi- duties not as hitherto of it 
I of a province lut of a 
coii*t tution 1 ruler T I ovc iiv il ans wlo 
nrc 'ithv with In Inn progress or 

will’ ^att lie tnistcd to work smootlK 
ttitf* the j ohtical macliincrv of the future 
mnjer the altered conditions and who an. 
not prejudiced by the feelings of hostility 
iQ l.hc propose 1 reforms cvincctl b\ manv 
of tlem inav lie nm’ointcd as heads 
,f iroviiicts \fr JfaveH in the m 
trti I to hs new hook on Aryaj 

puW m inlnsnvs It issignifcnnt that 
iiijnnsgencralh j refer an adiniinstrntor 
nliO has not lieen through the mdl of the 
In pan Civil Service from the idea that he 
will hkcly to treat high polrtical 
questions in a more liberal and unbiased 
f. ,rit The strong In ban fechflg tn fav our 
of jv statesman brought up m the parlia 
meiitarv nnd free imbhc life of England 
^liould not I c jgnomd by the Joint 1 arlia< 
mcfvtiiO Committee now sitting m London 
A Laudable Undertaking; 

\Ve gladly innke room for the follow mg 
aod commend it to tl e attention of those 
can render help — 
gADiiAVJtCAR RAVtyottCN Mcmohjvt. 

Socirra 

PontICATIOS Of RvMuoiitN Rov s 
Works 

ItirClRTAVT pROPVCASDV WollK 
■flc Works of Raja Rammohun Roy 
arc by for truer mcmonal to his greatness 
thaftany that we can raise in bnck or 
stone The Rndhanagar Rammohun 
Mefflonal Society hare therefore besides 
creCt«nt *1 memorial of the great man at 
his Pirth Place thought it their bounden 
duty to bring out a popular edition of the 
Rajas English Bengali Sajisknt and 
XerSifln works whicli will be carefully 
cfhted and elaborately annotated There 
y« oo greater authority on Rammohun Roy 
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persons rvcre ■nwardcd the se\ crest pnnisli 
inents aHoA\ cd bj the law 

Travancore Industries 
Sn\s the Tiidmn avd Cn'iterit La^iaccr 

Dr G Barkers report on lus recent 
industnl snr\cj oftlieTrn\'incore‘'tnte chows 
that Tr'iaancorc like MNSorc possesses \cr\ 
considtrablc assets both \egctablc nnd mineral 
but tlieir ile\clopmcnt can hardly be sat! tohaae 
begun and what little industry docs caist is m 
neel of coordination and guidance for its 
progress and de\e!opnjciit The more important 
industries indicated are tapioca shellac sugar 
fbcT dyeing anl weaMUg nml on tnest 
mimed ate concentration of effort js most 
ncccssnrv One experiment of special mtercsl 
mentioned 1 1 th** leport is the inanufnctiire of 
acetic ac I fro u tin. shell of the cocoamil f<*r 
this Rcicl has an important use in the mannfac 
ture of rubber an enterprise whch is iKing 
taken up br a lerV large numlier of the 
people of the state an i the lutli price 
of nciil now makes it difficult to carry on 
the work It is satisfactory therefore to note 
the eipcnment lias shown the possibiUti of 


cheap and easy jiroduciion of the acid 
Tranawcore is not in a satistacton positional 
regarclspowif There is no coal and altliougH 
the wattrf ills an. fairly immcrovis"Tcw survne 
the hot weather lor the present power wui 
Iia\e to be generated by means of wood fuel 
Miih regard to motor spirit Trninncort 
proposes to strike out in ft direction winch will 
produce results of \ftluc to the country at large 
The Goicrnnicnt of Trntnncore has a bi^ 
distiUerr m south of the State and experiment!, 
arc being made for the employment of tile alcohol 
distilled there to dri\c engines of small power 
Wlini IS needed is cheap fuel for mamifacttiniijj 
plant 

Cheap fuel for mnniifacturing plant can 
he ohtmticil h\ wootl ihstiUatirwv. Th^ 
charcoal left as a Inc product of the iIjs 
tilHtion ma\ be usliI ns fiu-l ^^c under 
stand preparations nrc m progress at 
Ilenkipur m M\sorc for wood distillation 
m connection w itb tbe sore Iron scheme 
lor obtaining cheap futl in tins way As 
Travaucorc has forest ureas, the wood 
distillation industrt sliould be paying m 
that State both directly and indirectly 


. An Urgent Request to Our*Subscribers 

^\he^ writing for change of address complaining of non receipt of the Reueir 
or on nnv other business our subscribers are requested kmdh to quote their ‘Sub’ 
senber s hiurabcr , hava WTitleti on the w rappers of the Re\ tew 
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AUTUMN FESTIVAL 

Translated by the author &om a Beitf^h play w nttea tor the boys of tl e 
Shanti mketafl 

CHARACTERS 


SiVlASI— E jIPEROR IV 

TniKlROADV 

Lvckes^ab 

Upanasda 

RAjau 

The Boa CoERTtER'i 'vc 

SCENE— The Forest ne-ir the Rner 
\et'l«mt 

Leckesan vk and Lrananda 
I.uci:esA\2ir 

HaAc you brought me the money Avhicb 
Js longorerdue? 

Vpaninda 

Mj master died last night 
Lvckesn sr. 

Died’ Absurd’ That tnek wont do 
ViTiat about the monef ’ 

[pan'iada 

He hast! t left anrtl ing except the r;na 
which was his oiilr means of paring off 
your debt 

Lucteswar 

Only the rtna ' That s a consoling piece 
of news to bnng to me 

Lpanaada 

I hoTcn t come to give you news 
There w as a tune when 1 was a beggar wi 
the street he sheltered me and allorrcd 


Discli c 


roe to shore his food uhich uas scaoti 
enough 1 lave come to offer m\ sen ice 
till Ins debt IS fullr paid 

L iciesipar 

Indeed ' Now that he is no more you 
haae come to share aiy food which is not 
OTcrabncdant I am cot such an ass ns 
to be taken m bv you Hon ever let me 
first know w hat you can do 
Upaaanda 

I can copy mannsenpts and illuminate 
them Food I won t take m your house 
I «thaU earn it and also par off the debt 
Luckesii ar 

(Aside) The rma plarcr w as a bg fool 
and he has moulded this bormhisonn 
pattern This vagabond is pining to take 
op «ome volnntan burden to be crushed 
to death For some creatures this is the 
onlv natural death —Good I agree But 
vou must pay me the money on the third 
dar of each month otherwise— 

Lpanauda 

Otherwise what’ \our threats are of 
no use In memoia of itiv dear master I 
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take this up. But no threats fffr me, 1 
■warn you. 

Luckeswar. 

Don’t take offence, my child. You are 
made of gold, eveyy inch of you ; you are n 
jewel. You know I have my god in the 
temple, his worship depends upon my 
charity. If, owing to an}' irregularity in 
your pa-rment, I have to curtail the temple 
expenses, the siu will be on your head. 
(Upananda moves away to another side 
of the forest.) Who’s that ' It must he 
my own boy prowling about this place I 
am sure the rogue is seeking for the place 
where I keep my treasure hidden. Simply 
out of fear of these prying noses I have to 
remove it from place to place. — Dhaoapati, 
why on earth are you here ’ 

Dhannpati 

If you give me leave, I can have my game 
here this morning ^Yith the other boys. 

Luckeswnr 

{.Aside) I know their game. They have 
got scent of that big pearl wliicli 1 hid 
near this spot. (To Dhanapati) No, that 
won’t do I Come at once to your multi- 
plication table 

Dhaitapati 

Bui, Sir. it is a beautiful day— 

Luckes^\ nr. 

What do you mean b} the dnv licing 
beautiful ! Come at once ! ( Drags him 
away.) 

Enthr Bo\s with Thaki'Rdadv. 
lioy 

You belong to our p.arty, Tlinkurdada! 

Second Day. 

Ko, to ours. 

Tlialttrflftfln 

Chikltvn, I don’t sell myself in shares. 

I must remain undivided. Now for the 

song. 

{TIir.Y SfiVG.) 

Over tlic green and yellow riecfields 
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sweeps the shadows of the autumn clouds 
followed by the swift-chasing sun. 

The bees forget to sip their lioney , 
drunken wiih light they foolishly hover 
and hum. 

The ducks in the islands of the nver 
clamour in joy for nothing. 

ExTrn AXOTiiER group or Boys 
Third Boy. 

Was it fair?. Why didn’t you call «s 
when you came out ? 

Tbnktirdada. 

It is your part to call me out. Don’t 
rpiarrel, finish the song. 

{Tnm'siKo:) 

Let none go back home, brothers, this 
morning, let none go to work. s. 

Let us take the blue sky by storm and 
plunder space as we run. 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on 
the flood. 

Brothers, let us squander our morning 
in futile songs. 

Firfit Boy, 

Look there Thakurdada, a snnyasi is 
coming. 

Second Boy. 

It’s grand ! We shall have a game with 
the sanyasi We shall be his followers. 
Third Boy. 

Wc shall follow him to the end of the 
earth and nobody will be able to find tts 
out. 

TImkurdndfi. 

Uush, he has'eome. 

The Bo\s. 

(Shouting) Sanvasi Thnkur ! Sanvasi 
Thnknr » ’ 

Thnkurdndn. 

Stop that noise 1 The father will be 
angry. 

First Boy. 

_ Sanynsi Thnknr, will vou l)c nngtw with 
tis ? 
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Second Lo\ 

Wcshall become jour followers for tliK 
momuig 

STn_>flsi 

Excellent’ AMien \ou Imvc had \oor 
turn I shall be 1 oi/r followers , 

That wiU be splendid fun ' 

Thakurdid i 

M\ salutation A\hoarc\oit father’* 
Sanjasi 
I am a student 

Th’ikvrdad’t 

Student 

S-inj ast 

I have come out to fling to the four 
w mds my books 

T/ia/curdidt 

I understand Aon want to bcligbUaetl 
of I our learning to follow the path of 
wisdom unburdened 

first foi 

Thakurdada IS wasting time with talk 
and ouc hobdav will come to its clo«e 
Sa/nast 

\uuarc right air bo\s My holidays 
are nlso near their end 

The Bot s 

llai e j ou long holidays ’ 

Sint ast 

Oh ' no cxtreraelj sliort \I\ school 
master is alceadj after me 

first Bo\ 

Aon fnglitea us! Esen lou hn\e 
school mnsters’ 

Saatasi 

AAbat boy is that under the shade of 
that tree merged in his manusenpts ’ 

Bois 

He IS Upanauda 

first Bor 

irpnnanda we are Sanrasi Thaknrs 
followers come and become our chief 


ipaiiciiidj 

\(>ttoila) I ha\ e mi \s or! 

Sesoiid Bo\ 

w orL A ou must tome ’ 

Ipamiidi 

1 tuust fliiisli copying manuscripts! 

Third Bot 

Pathcr \ou n«k him to conic He wont 
listell to us 

•'im Is 

(ToUpainiida) A\hat work. Inie lou 
my sou ’ To dai w not meant for work 
[ panan h 

1 know It IS our 1 ohdai But 1 hai c 
mv iVbt to { flv and I must w orl 
T 7 n){i 7 rf?nd'i 

I paiiaudn i our debt To whom” 

Lpauandi 

\(c mastci has died he is in debt to 
Lucktsw ar I must pay it off 
Thikurdada 

Alas that such a boy as 3 ou must pay 
yourdtbts end os such a day ’ The first 
breach of the autumn has sent a shirer 
throcigh the w hite cTCst of flowering grass 
and the shttdi blossoms hive offered their 
fragrance to the mr as if in the joy of 
reckless sacnScc and it pains me to see 
that hoy sitting 111 the midst of ill this 
toiiiOg to pay bis debts 

6anj as; 

\\h> this IS as beautiful as all these 
flovi-eR!— his pay mg his debts He has 
made this morning glonou« sitting in its 
centre Baba you go on wntiog let me 
waUdi yoa Erery line you finish brings 

joafrewooi and thus you fill your holiday 

with truth Gire me one of your 
manosenpts and let me help you 
Tbakurdada 

Iliaxe mi 'pectacles with me let me 
also s*t down to this w otk 
first Bot 

\\c shall also write Tins is grent fun * 
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Second Boy. 

Yes, jes, let us try. 

Upananda. 

Butituull be such a great trouble to 
you, father. 

Sasiyasi. 

That is why I join you. We shall 
take trouble for fun. What do you say to 
that, boys ? ^ 

The Boys 

(Clapping hands) Yes, yes. 

First Boy. 

Give me one of the books. 

Second Boy 

And me also. 

TJpananda. 

But are you sure you can do it. 

The Boys. 

01 Yes! 

Upaanada. 

You won’t be tired ? 

Second Boy. 

^?cver. 

Upnnanda. 

You will have to be very careful. 

First Boy. 

Try us. 

Upananda. 

There must be no mistakes 
, Second Boy. 

Not a bit. 

Sanyas/ 

Baba Upananda, what was 
master’s name ? 

Upananda. 

Stira<rcn. 

Sanyasj. 

Surasen, the vinn player T 
Upnnanda 

Ye«, f.Ubcr be known to rou 


Sanyast. 

I came to this place \\dth the one hop^ 
of hearing him. 

Upananda. 

Had he such fame ? 

Thaknrdada. 

Was he such a master, that a sanya#' 
like yourself should have come all this 
to hear him? Then we must have missea 
knowing him truly. 

Sanyas/. 

But the Rajah of this place ? 

Thakurdsda. 

The Rajah never even saw him. 
where could you have heard him play ? 
Sanyasi. 

I suppose you know that there is ^ 
Rajah whose name is Yijayaditya. 

Thaknrdada. 

We may be very provincial, but surely 
you don’t expect us not even to know hib^* 

Sanyas/- 

Very likely. Surasen played the rina i^ 
his court, where I was present. The Raiji” 
tried hard to keep him permanently in n‘® 
capital, but he failed. 

Thaknrdada. 

What n pity that we did not honoU*" 
him. 

Sanyast. 

But that neglect has only made him a-}! 
the greater. God has called him to H»s 
own court. Upananda, how did you corUC 
to know him ? 
your Upananda. 

At ray father’s death I came to this 
towm seeking shelter. It was at the end 
July nnd the rain was pouring domi 
torrents. 1 was trying to find a corner 5” 
Lokanath temple, when the priest carUe 
and drove me out, expecting me to be of « 
low caste. My -master was playing tl'C 
vinaiathc temple. At once he came UP 
’ and putting his arms round my heck nskr*^ 
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me to come to his house rrom thit 
daj he brought me up suffenog cnlamn;^ 
for my sake 

Sany asi 

How did vou learn illuminating 
manuscripts ’ 

UpanaadB 

At first! ashed bun to teach me to play 
the Vina so that I could earn something 
and be useful to him Ue said Baba 
this art IS not for filling one s stomach 
And so he taught me bow to use paints 
for copying boobs 

Sanyast 

Though Snrasen s Tina is silent I bear 
the undying music of bis life through you 
My box go on with your writing 

T/eSois 

{Starting up) There he comes Lucki s 
owll We must run away {They go) 

Esters LtcKEsUAR 

Luckesnar 

Horror* l/paaaada is sitting exactly 
on the spot where the pearl is hidden I 
was Simple to think he was a fool seeking 
to pay off other people s debts He is 
cleverer than he looked He is after mr 
pearl I see he has captured a saoyasi to 
help him Upananda' 

Upaaaad-x 

W bat s the matter • 

Luckesnar 

bet up from that spot at once' What 
business have you to be sitting there 

Lpananda 

■Incl what hnsuiess haic jair to be 
shouting at me like that ' Does this place 
belong to you ^ 

Luckesnaf 

It 13 no concern of yours if it docs or 
does not — !ou arecunningl The other day 
this fellow came to nie looking innocent 
as a babe whose mother s milk had hardly 
dnedonbislps \nd I beliered him whm 


be said that he came to pay his master s 
debts Of course it is in the King s statute 
also — 

Upananda 

I sat down to ray work here for that 
veiy purpose 

Lucheswar 

That very purpose' How old ami do 
you think’ Only born overnight ’ 

Sanrast 

But why do you suspect him and of 
•what ’ 

LucXesn-ar 

As if vou know nothing * False 
Sanyast 

tpananda 

(Getting excited) Won t Ijust smash his 
teeth mth this pestle of mine ' 

(Luckeswar bides himself behind the 
sanyasi ) 

Sanyasj 

Doot be exoted Luckeswar knows 
human nature better than any of you here 
Directly he sets his eyes upon me lam 
caught— a sasyasi false from hts matted 
hair to hvs bare foot I have passed 
through many countries and ccetjwhere 
they believed in me hut Luckeswar is 
hard to decewc 

LucAcstvar 

(Aside) 1 am afraid 1 am mistaken 
It was rash on my part He may curse 
me I still have three boats on the sea 
(Taking the dust off Sanyasi s feet ) My 
salutation to you father ’ I did make a 
blander Thakurdada you had better 
take our Sanvasi to our house 1 11 give 
bun some alms But you go first don t 
delay I shall be there in a mmute 
Thakurdada 

\o« are eicessiveli kind Do you 
tbmk that father has come crossing hJIs 
and seas to accept a handful of nee from 
yon’ 

Sanyasi 

WhT not Thakurdada’ Uherc that 
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hjindful of rice is so very dear, I uuist 
claim it. Come Luckeswar ! 

Liickeswar. 

Isiiall follow you. Upanauda, you^jet 
up first ! Get up, I say, Avith vourbool^s 
and other nonsense. 

XJpaaanda. 

Very well, I get np- Than I cut of! all 
connection u-itli you for good 
LiJcArsn-ar. 

That will be a great relief to me. I was 
getting on splendidly before I had any 
connection with you. 

Upatjanda. 

My debt is paid with this iusult that I 
suEfer from your hands. (Goes.) 

, I^vckeswar, 

^ My God ! Sepoys riding ou horses arc 
coming this wayl I wonder if our Rajah 
also— I prefer "Upananda to him. (To 
Sanyasi) Father, by your holy feet I 
entreat you, sit on this spot, just on this 
spot ; no, slightly to the kft, slightly more. 
Ves, now it ta alt right. Sit firmly on this 
plot of grass. Let the Rajah come or the 
Emperor, don’t you budge an inch If you 
keep my tvords, I’ll satisfy you later on. 
Thnkurduda. 

Whut is the matter with l.uckeswar ? 
lias he gone mad ? 

Luckeswnr. 

Father, the very sight of me suggests 
money to my Rajah. 2kly enemies have 
falsely informed him that 1 keep my trea- 
sure hidden underground. Since this 
leport, our Rajah has been digging an 
enormous tiumber of wells in this kingdom. 
\Yhcn asked for reasons, he said it was to 
remove the scnrcilvof Avnterfrom this land. 
And now I can’t sleep at nights 1>ceause of 
the fear that a sudden fit of his generosity 
might lead him to remoA c the Avntcr scar- 
city from the floor of niy own dwcHing. 

r.vri'Rs 'TMu Ktvo’s Mt«srKGr.R 
yfessenper, 

lather, my salutation! You arc 

^l•t^^xa•\anJula ? 


Sain-iisl 

Some people know me by that name. 
Messeager. 

The rumour is abroad ofyourextra- 
ordinary powers. Our Rajah is desirous 
of seeing you. 

Smiyasi. 

He will see me whenever he sets his 
eyes on me. 

Messenger. 

If you would kindly 

Sanyasi. 

1 have gh’en'my word ^ to somebody 
that I shall remain immoveable in this 
place. 

Afessen^r. 

The King's garden is close by. 

» Sanyasi. 

All' the less trouble for him to come. 
Messenger. 

1 shall inakcknOAvn tohim yourAvishes. 

(Goes.) 

Thakurdadti 

Since an irruption of Rajahs is appre- 
hended, I take my leave. 

Sanyasi. 

Do you gather my scattered friends 
togctlicr and keep them rcadj for me. 

Tliakint/ada. 

Let disasters come in the shape of 
Kings or of anarchy, I firmly hold by j on 

(Goes.) 

Exteks Lvckcsaa-ak. 

Luckeswar, 

I base OAcrhcard all. You are tlie 
famous Apiirvn-Ananda ! I ask \our 
pardon for the liberties 1 have taken. ^ 

Snnynsi. 

1 rcnilily parilon , ou for vour cnUini; 
me a siifim «:anynsi. 
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Luckebwitr 

Bat f'vther mere pnrdon does not 
cost much lou cannot dismiss Luches 
Tvar mth that I must ba\ e a boon — 
^uite a substantial one 

Sai7j asi 

^ hit boon do i ou asL ’ 

Luckeaw'ir 

I must confess to \ou father that I 
ha\e pded up a little monej for myself 
though not quite to the measure of tv hat 
people imagine Bnt the amount does not 
sitttfy me Tell me the secret of some 
treasure uhichmii lead me to the end of 
an mndering's 

5nni tsi 

I am also Kehmg for thi 
LueAesii 'ir 

1 can t behere it 

^anjasi 

\es tt IS true 

iucAesmar 

Then ton are tvider atvalse than tve 
tre 

^anrasi 

Certaialr 

Lockes nr 

(■Whispering) Have got on the trnck ' 
Saaj’ast 

Othermse I shouldn t be roving about 
litvC this 

I ackestMir 

(Touching his feet) Domakeit a little 
plain to me I savear I shall keep rt secret 
feome\ervliodv cl«c 

‘tani asi 

Then listen I am on the quest of the 
golden lotns on avhicli Lakslimi keeps her 
feet 

Liiekesn 'tr 

How iKild’ Tins takes mr breath 
n-nay But do vou think vou can find it 
una tied ' It means expense Pooncthm** 
let us go shares in it 


‘•an) asi 

In that case you vnll haie to be a 
sanvasi never touching gold for a long 
tune 

Z/UcAesuar 

That IS hard 

San^asi 

You can only prosper m this business 
if von give up all Others 

Lackeswar 

That sounds- very much like bankrupt 

cv But all the same I do believ e in \ ou— 
a hicli astounds even mi self There comes 
OUT Rajah I-ct me hide behind this tree 
(Hi les himself) 


PvteRS TKF RvtH 
Raj-ih 

My salutation ' 

Sanj-asi 

\ ictorr to i oil Whatis yourdesire ’ 
Rajah 

Surely vou can divine it alreadv \r% 
desire is to rule over a kingdom which is 
supreme 

‘'am asi 

Then begin by giving up u hat is small 
Rajah 

The oierlordship of \ijayaditva has 
become mtoleral Ic to me 

^aorns/ 

ToteUyouthetruthlieisgron-ing too 

much even Cot me 

Rajah 

Is that so * 

^ani IS! 

^es Ml mr practices arc to bnng him 

under control 

Rajab 

1« that uhT yon have lecome a 
«anya«i '* 
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Sanyasi - 

Yes. 

Rajah. 

Do 5'ou think your charms will be 
potent enough to bring you .success ? 

Sanyasi. 

It is not impossible. 

Rajah. 

In that case do not forget me. 

Sanyasi. 

I shall bring him to your court. 

Rajah. 

Yes, his pride must be brought low. 
Sanyasi. 

That will do him good. 


ExTKKS UrAXAXD.\ 

Upavnndn. 

Father, the burden is not yet^offm/ 
mind, 

Sauyasl. * 

What is it that troubles you, my son ? 

Upananda. 

In tny anger, at the insult offered to me, 
I thought I was right in disowming my 
debt to him. Therefore I W'ent back home. 
But just as I was dusting my master’^ 
vma strings struck up a chord and it 
sent a thrill through my heart. I felt that 
I must do something super-human for my 
master. If I can lay down my life to paV 
his debts for him, this beautiful day^ of 
October wdll then 'have its full due frbnJ 
me 


Rajah. 

With your leave I take foy departure. 

(Goes.) 

(Returning) Father, 1 urn sore you 
know Yyayaditya persou^^By~is he as 
great as the people make hi® out to be ? 

Sanyasi. 

He is like an ordinary person, —it is 
his dress which gives him a false distinc- 
tion. 

Rajah. 

Just what I thought. Quite an ordi- 
nary person I 

•Sanyasi. 

I want to convince hiiU that he is very 
much so. I must free hl$ mind from the 
notion that he is a differeiit creature from 
others. 

k 

Rnj.'ih. 

Yes, yes, let him feel it. Fools puff him 
up and he ^Ueves them, being the greatest 
of their kind. Pull down his conceit to 
tlic dust. 

'Sarn’asi. 

I am engaged in that difficult task- 

(The Rajah goes.) 


Sanyasi. 

Baba, what you say is true. 

Upananda 

Father, yo!: have seen many countries, 
do you know of any great^ man w'ho is 
likely to buy a boy like me for a thousand 
kalian? That is all that I need ,for the 
debt. 

Sanyasi. 

What do you say to trying Vijayaditya, 
who used to be so fond of your master ? 

Upananda. 

Yijayaffitya ? "But he is our emperor. 

Sanyasi. 

Is that so ’ 

Upananda. 

Don’t you know that ? 

Sanyasi. 

But vrhat if he is your emperor ? 

I^ansncfa 

Do you think he will care to pay any 
pn<« for a boy like myself? 

Sanyasi. 

Iran assure you, that he -n-ill be ashaffl- 
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of hv^ full trcnsnn it he rtoes not p^% 
vour debt 

Lp'wanda 

Is that possible father ? 

Sattvast 

Do ^o^ think 10 God a world I uckesrvir 
IS the only possibHitr ^ 

Ipimndfl 

But I must not idly nait for chances 
In themennivhile let me po on with mi 
iiorkand pnj ofl m small parts nhat I 
one 

Siniasi 

\es mj bov, take op jour hurtlcn 
f /jsmnr/'i 

I fcclcier so much stron^r for Inrmg 
knoiiniou Now 1 take niv Icaie 

jGoes > 

P-eTFRS 1 1 CKFSn IR 
incAesmir 

Ipiieittip It IS not in m\ pooerto 
he 1 nnr follon er ith an infimte stmggle 
lha\tearn«l iihat I htire done To leaie 
all that at your bidding and then to re 
pent of my rashness till the end of roi dni< 
would be vsotsc than mndness it would 
beso awfully unlike mi-self Now then 
father you must more from your seat 
San/asf 

(Rising) Then I hnre got mv releiisc 
from you ’ 

I nckesn ir 

(Taking oat a jewel case from under 
some ttirf and dry leayes) For this tinr 
little thing 1 have been haunting this 
place like a ghost from the mommg Tou 
arc the first human being to 1111001 I 
have shown thi« ^Iloldin^ it up to bun 
and thea hastily withdrawing It) No im 
possible' 1 folly trust Tou vet I have not 
the power to pat it into voor hands even 
for ft moment Merely holding it in the 
light makes cir heart palpitate Can too 
tell me father what kind of mams Vijava 
ditra ' If I try to sell it to him are yon 
sure he won't take it away by force * Can 
voa trust him ’ 


* 11/71 i«; 

Not atw ays 

Ltic/esn ar 

Well, that does not sound promising 
I eusp^ after all this will lie under 
ground, and after my death nohnely wall 
lie able to find it 

An/ii ist 

Neither king> nor rni|icrors hut the 
dnst will claim it as its final tribute 
/ uckes^^ar 

Let It that does not trouble me But 
my anxiety is lest some one should riis 
coyer It when I ant no more Ilowcier 
lather I shall ncier forget nbout that 
golden lotn« I feel sure you will get it 
aomcdai but all the ••ame I cannot lx. 
\ our follow CT 

f Goes ) 

Cntfrs Thvkvrdvih 
9 anris< 

\fier long davs I have learnt one thing 
nt last an 1 that I must tell tou 
T/iaAiinfRf/i 

I ather \oti aa yen kind to me 
*> 8 i:iasi 

Iknowwhv this world la so beautiful 
-Hfunply because it is ever paving back its 
debt Thencefield has done its utmost to 
cam its fulfilment nnd the Betaaini Rircr 
IS what It 13 because it keeps nothing back 
TbtkanJtda 

I understand father There is One 
Who has given Himself in creation m his 
obundauce of jov And Creation la every 
moment working to repay the gift and 
this perpetual sacrifice is blossoming even 
where m beantr nod life 
^anvasj 

Wfaertver there is sluggishness there 
accumulates debt, and there it is wgW 
Thakardida 

Bceauac where there is a lacking in the 
gift thehannonyjs broken in the eternal 
ihrthnt of the payment and repaym*nt 
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Third \ilL^r 

But <I>d Jie M.-e it \Mth his o\'ii t)ts ’ 
Second 1 illager 
\e8 his ^^.r\ owti 

(They ) 

t\TtRa LcCKtsWVB 
Luckesnar 

1 stivad this \ott must take 

-itfot v'ntrttn^ttmi TOt 

are ill ^ettint i\rong My head is in a 
muddle Now 1 feel fjuite re^^kless about 
that golden lotus and now it seems pna 
foolishness Now I am afraid Tbaknrdad i 
wfll win and now I sa’. to mvself let 
Thakurdada go to the dogs tlws 

docsn t seem right It is aor«ty for the 
purpose of kidnapping ho ao that will 
never do wtb me \S nat is there to smde 
about ’ I am pretty tough and you shall 
never have me for your disapk 

(Goes I 

bvTER Boys 
I mt iloy 

We art redd) for the autumn testual 
A\htt must we do ’ 

6ni7i 15/ 

W e must begin with a song (tuogs ) 

The breeze has touched the white s«uls 
the boat revels in the Waut^ 

of Its dancmg speed 
It sings of the treasure 

of the distant shore 
it lureS'my heart to the voyage 

of the perilous quest 
The captain stands at his beliP 

with the sun shioin^ on hi» lace 
and the ram-clouds looming benind 
Mv heart aches to know how tosingtohim 
of tears and smiles made oijc m jo\ 
iianjBsi 

Kow vou hive seen the face of the 
nutunin 

First Boy 
But w I cix 1 It f ither ’ 


fc> niyasi 

Don t vou -xc those w lute clouds s id 


mg on ’ 

iecoud Bay 

Its yes 

Third Boy 

\es I cau “i 

re them 


iini 1S1 

liic skv hlls 

up 


I mt Bo^ 

\\ itli what 

lanyosi 


With light \nd doll t you feel tic 
tou h of the dew m the air ’ 

Stcotid Bov 

\t9 

Snaydsi 

Onh look it that Betosini Kiver— what 
lieadlong rusii to spend herself And see 
the shiver in the young shoots of nee 
Thakurdada let the boys sing the welcome 
t>oBg ut the autumn ind go round the 
forests and bills yonder 
( Thskunleda smgs aud the boys jom hm) 

I have spread my he irt m the slty 
nod found your touch in my dreams 

Take awav that veil from your face 
let me see your eyes 

There nngs your welcome at the doors 
of the forest fames 
your anklet bells sound 
in all my thoughts 
hlhng my work with music 

(The boys go out singing ) 


Enters Lt-CKEswan 
TbaL lirdads 

Hallo Our Lucheswar iii a sanvasis 
fcarb’ 

Lockeswar 

I have become your disciple at last 
father Here is my peirl-case ind here 
arc tbejew el caskets Take caic of them 
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I’NlIK'' LrCKl’-'WATi. 

Liickc<\vnr. 

Wlmt nn ;.ou two people coiispirinR 
ahoitl ^ 

LSVimasi. 

Almiu that tjolrlcn 

Liicke^wnr. 

Hn\c \ou nlrcaOv Riven away your 
secret to Tlialuirdaila ’ You hope to be 
successful when you do _\our business in 
such n inatnicr ? But is Tlinkurdada the 
proper man to help you’ How much 

Sfinyn'^i 

You don’t know the secret He ha** 
quitcahiR nniount, thoviRh he docs not 
show it. * 

Liicke^wnr 

(Slapping Thnkttrdada on the shoulder^ 
You are deep. I never thought of that. An‘^ 
yet people only suspect me and not yoi<» 
not even the ■Rajah himself. . . . Pather, ^ 
can’t l>ear Thakurdada to steal a march o" 
me. t.et all three of us ioin in this husines** 
Look theie, a crowd of people is eominfi 
this way. Tliey must have got news that 
a Swami is here. Father, they will wea^ 
out your feet upto the knees taking 
dust of them But I warn yoit, father# ya" 
nrc too simple. Don't take anybody cl*^ 
into your confidence. . But, Th.akurdada, 
you must know business is not mere child’s 
plav. The chances of loss are eleven 
one— keep that in mind I give it wp Bat 
no, I must take time to decide 

-(Goe^ 1 

B’iTEIl VlI.T.AOTRS 

Fir^t Villager. 

kVhere is the Sanyasi they talked ahoo^’ 
\ Second Villager, 

Is this the man ? 


POK NOYnMIlIvK, lino 

A real one is difiicult to find. I am plaV' 
ingttt Sunynsi to amuse boys. 

J'in<t Viltngcr. 

' Rut wc are not lioys. 

Snnyasi. 

1 know the distinction. 

Second Villager. 

Then why did someone say, that some 
swami is somewhere nhout ? 

Pint Villager. 

But your appearance U good. Have you 
VeicnVt ■Komex’tntnns'V 

Sanyasi. 

Inm willing to learn. Rut who i® to 
teach me ’ 

Second Villager. 

There is a proper man. He lives in 
Bhairabpur. He has control over sonic 
spirits, and there is no vlon\>t of that. 
Only the other day n boy was about to 
die. And what do you think this man 
did ’ He simplv let ’the boy’s life-spark 
fly into the inside of a panther. Y'ou won’t 
believe it, but I can assure you, that 
I>anthcr is still alive, though the' boy died* 
You may laugh, but my own brother-in- 
law has seen the pnntlier with his own 
eyes. If anybody tries to injure it, the 
father rushes at him witli-his big stick. 
The man is quite ruining himscH by ofTering 
kids t-wke a day to this beast. If vou must 
learn charms, this is the man for you. 

Third ,Vi7/nger. 

What is the use of wasting time ? 
Didn’t I tell you in the beginning, that I 
didn’t believe a word about this snnyasi. 
There are \cry few people in these tlavs 
who have magic powers. 


\ Third Villager. 
lonkVs like a fraud. Where is the i^nl 


is true. But I was told 
Kalu’s mother that her nephew kne 
Sanyasi who overturned his pipe of gr 
and there came out a skull and a full 
of liquor. 
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Third 1 ilU^tr 

But (lid be “See it with his own «.\i9 * 
bttond 1 j//ii"er 
\es with bis etn own eve< 

(Tlicj go ) 

E\TfcRS LlckLsw \k 
Luckeswttr 

I edut stand this \ou mast take 
WWA% \o«r ch irra from me My rtCvounts 
arc all getting, w ronQ bead is in a 

muddle Now I feel quite reckless about 
that golden lotus and now it seems |>un. 
foolishness Now I am afraid Tbakurdad i 
will win and now I sav to njvself let 
Thakwrdada go to the dogs But tins 
doesatseem ngbt It is sorcery forth* 
purpose of kidnapping No no that will 
Beser do with me Wliat is there to smile 
about ^ I am pretty tough and } ou shall 
never bai e ae for j our disaple 

(Ooes ) 

tVTEB Bo\g 
hfat Do) 

tSe are ready foe the autumn lestival 
What must we do ? 

hnn) isi 

We must begin wnlli a song (brags) 

The breeze has touched the white sails 
the boat revels in the beauty 

of its dancuig speed 
It smgs of the treasure 

of the distant shore 
it larcsrmy heart, to the % op age 

of the penlons quest 
The captain stands at bis helm 

w ith the sun shioin^ on his face 
•mrb*hft*n£n*-\’/uulfa’ivuiunig hffjmA 
Mv heart aches to know how tosmgtohvm 
of tears and smilcT* made one lO po^ 
bamitsi 

Now lou hue seen the face of the 
autumn 

First Coi 
Hut \ hcic IN it lather ’ 


iS WJ ri / 

I>uu t \oii See those white clouds s ill 
IHe, on ’ 

Secouc/ Hoy 

\cs \<s. 

Third Bov 
\es 1 can «ee them 

bini isi 
Ike sk\ tills up 

1 inst Boj 

With wUit 

Saayufi 

With light \nd dont vou Icel the 
toil li ol the dew n the nir ’ 
becoud Btfi 
kes 

bonyasi 

Onh look it that Detasim Kiver— what 
headlong rush to spend berseli And see 
the shiver in the y oung shoots of nee 
Thakurdada let the boys sing the wekotne 
song ut the autumn and go round the 
{forests and bills yonder 
( rhakunfadn bU)g» and the boy » jotii him) 
1 have spread my heart m the sky 

and found i our touch in my dre luis 
Take away that veil from your face 
let me sec your eyes 

There rings your welcome at the doors 
of the forest faints 
your anklet bells sound 
in all mv thoughts 
filling my ivork with music 

(The boys go out singing ) 

’ti\TERSln.CK£SW iR 

Tbdlardada 

Hallo Our Luckeswar iia saniasis 
garb’ 

hvekeswar 

1 haie became vour discjpte 
fatler Here is my penrl- 

aiethejew el caskets T ke 
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me a handful of rice. Do you thialv you 
will be able to fill an Emperor’s band ? 

Luckeswar. 

but, Sire, it was a sanyasi’s hand which 
gave me courage to propose what I did. 

Sanya sL ^ 

Then I free you from your promise. 

' Luckeswar. 

With the Maharajah’s leave I take my 
departure. Everybody’s eyes seem to be 
turned upon these caskets.' 

(He goes.) 


. E.'cieu tiii: EoYh. 

They shout. 

Sam*asi Thakur ! (They suddenly stop 
and are about to run away.) 

Thakutdacla. 

Boys, do not go. 

Sanyasi. 

Kajah, lea\e me. < 

(Rajah goes.) 

(To his courtiers) And you also. 

, ' (They go ) 

Now back to our festival. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A merican umversitUs have within 
the past few years undertaken a 
new responsibility. Just as they 
have for many years been training students 
to beeome lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
and teehmeal men, they are now twining 
them to beeome business men. Commerce 
has been made a subject of study in 

American universities ever since it became 

reeogimed as a science , ever since by 
systematic eipenments and investigaUons 
ite laws have been formulated; and the 
theories of advertising, marketing, and 
ncraiintmg have been established 

s..t,nni“‘^' “8° “himercial 

schools and colleges, sosialled, limited 
themselves to the teaching of shorthand, 

tor-Ir Even now 

there .ire many of these schools, turning 

d i'”'* '“‘■■lent, more often, in- 

l‘™';8‘’aiiliers, clerks, and book- 
are nme- PtOBitssivc schools 

“eoi "'‘■leh arc wider in 

to breome”'?” "■‘“'It'-tlify a student 
iie-^orae u business executive. 


Business of Columbia University ; (3) 
School of Commerce of tlie University of 
Chicago ; (4) Wharton School of Finance, 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; (6) 
School of Administration and Finance, of 
Dartmouth College ; and the Schools of 
Commerce of the Northwestern University 
aud the Universities of California , and 
Illinois. 

A business may be said to htt\e five 
departments : production, distribution, 
transportation, financing and accounting. 
These universities offer courses which give 
a general knowledge of each of these, and 
a thorough training and education in any 
particular one of them, if the student so 
desires. Then there are further courses in 
the more important special lines of busi- 
ness, such as Foreign Trade, Insurance, 
Real Estate, Consular Ser\’ice, etc. 

Courses in accounting begin with simple 
book-keeping and then proceed to the 
accounting of complicated business ven- 
tures, to_ the theory of accounting, to 
ntluCTacj', investment and cost accounting, 
auditing, and research work, consisting of 
audit examinations, and investigations 
and system building in various fields of 
business. 

advertisement of a school of accoun* 
tiug, emphasizing the value of this studv, 

baj s • — 
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\o.o uU'\nv'» wust t'vl.e the 's^und ngs tie 
p 8t^\a^ era deniand<i ns welf «» pfo- 

p-fs,!!— both rcfju re frequent del erm nation ofpro- 
f t an 1 loss results nnd hnanc nl con 1 tjon acen 
rate cost'* of product on incl d ng dependnWe m 
vtntones nn letstand ng of enpitai Ti«d'» nclnd 
II g permanent and > ork ng wjuireinents •» d 
fcno viedge of markets domest c and foregii 
of finane og i rocedures of compensat on and 
bolus plans of sourt I and progressive » amge- 
tnent 

\etv \ork Uni\ersitv has listed on its 
ballctta 28 courses in finance The<5e 
inclnde several courses in banking its 
tl eory practice and history Corporations 
the Amencan octopus in industry nnd 
finance receive dne nttention in the courses 
entitled Corporation Finance Anahsis 
of Corporation Reports Financial 
Investigations TI e ork of \\ all 
Street Phtsicil Construction Opera 
tion kaJiiation and Katcmaking of 
Public Utilities nnd Compnratne 
Corporation Iinance Ilanard Univer 
8ity has three courses inFinancial Manage- 
ment — <i) industrial Corporfltions 
13) Railroad Comptnies and (3) Local 
Public Sen ice Corporations The 
UnivefSity of Chicago lomishes light on 
the all post erful trusts in the courses (1) 
Indnstml CoTohinations (2) Problems »n 
the Control of Trusts and Corporations 
nnd (3) Public Regnlntion of Prices awl 
Catnings 

The most important of these studies and 
the one in nhich the greatest number of 
investigations have been made is the field 
ofdistnbution and marketing Nea kork 
Unnersitvhas o department of \dvertisrag 
and Marketing which offers twenty 
different courses m this line In the 
courses m advert sing the student is tnnght 

the es-M?ntials first and then made to 
waate advertisements He is further in 
stmctcil in Lav-onts Printing Ad 
aertising Media The Principles of Art 
nnd TJ cir Vpjvl cation to Advertising 
and most important of nil The 
P«vchoto'»v of Advert!® ng and *!elUng 
In marketing j roper there are courses m 

Markets and Marketing Methods 

Salesmanship Sales Management 
nnd hiport Vlling Methods followed 
bv Marketing Resvarch when the stwlent 


IS- 
IS suflciently advanced In Harvard 
marketing includes courses in Retail and 
Wholesale Store Management and Pur 
chasmg The Unutrsitv of Chicago has 
an rateresting course bearing the pedantic 
title of Marketing function and Market 
Structure The general principles of 
production and administration and their 
application to factories labor problems 
business policies business statistics theory 
and methods also come under tins head 
os do courses m cominercial and indus 
trial historv and geography and in the 
important products and industnes of the 
11 orld 

Hanard lias four courses m Railroad 
ing whch have to do with the orgnnua 
tion accounting operation and rate 
making of the railroads There is also a 
course in Ocean Transportation Since 
the war the United States has the second 
largest tonnage m tie world and hew 
\ork Uniiersitv recognmngtheimportance 
of steamship traffic has established n 
course m Pnnciples of Merchant Marine 
Administration and Operation 

There nre some special lines of business 
activities which have been recognized hi 
theknirersities ns bcingworthT of scholar 
Jv reseaith Of these Insurance—firt life 
luid marine —is most conspicuous in 
university announcements New kork 
Oniversilv teaches Real Estate and 
Harvard gives three courses in Lumbering 
under which it lists General Lumbering 
Pnnciples of Forestry and Lumber 
Problems Tw o courses that wall be of 
espeaoJ interest to Indian students are 
tho«e given by Professor Chemngton 
of Harvard on Chambers of Commeree 
Thev deal with the duties ofa«ecretarv 
of n commercial otgamration functions 
of chambers of commerce and methods 
of organization and management 

The 1 usinessman should know at least 
a little law— enough to prevent his getting 
into difficulties and to provide first aid 
in emergencies V,ith this in mind vanons 
schools have provided courses in law 
relating to contracts business assoaa 
tions and hanking operations Courses 
of this kind will teach a prospective 
businessman caution and prudence m 
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tnmvnys and the -idm.mstration - of and the resort to tlic proadBrc of supple 

cud justice should be transferred to the mental budgets is suggested . , 

control of the minister ^ Rtapons.ble Government must be mtro 

duced in the Central Administration it is 
The number of constituencies proposed pointed out in Ur Ramaswami’s Memo 
in the Southborough report is too small, rondura that under the Bill e\en the Statu 
in Mr Ramasu ami's opinion Theexecu Commission will ha\e no power to 

tiveCouncilshouldbe composed of an equal recommend a transfer of power to popular 
numberof Indian and non Indian members representatives in this sphere “Under this 
There should be no difference made in the scheme popular control is denied access to 
status position, and salarj of the Minister place where the country’s future is 

and of the member of Executii e Council most in the making” No one insists that 
It IS not argued that uniform scheduled progress should be on the same scale 

salaries should be fixed for Ministers , but ^ jjj® provincial goi ernments, but if no 
in no case should they be less than the premise is held out of progress in the Cen 
s-daries of the respeetw e Executive Council Government, all future attempts wiU 

Members of the State, and the Act itself strenuousK resisted Half the members 

must settle the question TheGoiemor ti,g Executiie Council, Provincial and 

should not have pow er to compel a Mims impenal, should be Indians, 
ter to carry out a policy to which be is yg^ strong objections are taken to the 

opposed If such action is taken, it should g^ conferred upon the Council of State 
beon the sole responsibility of the Goiemor laws without previous discussion 

himself The Minister should be cho^n by Legislative Assembly For the 

the elected members of the L^^slative present, a procedure analogous to that of 


Council from among themsehes The salary 
of the Minister should be proi ided m the 
Bill, and should be placed on the transferred 
estimates, otherwise his accountability to 
the Legislature would be \ ery shadowy 
Statutory rules should also be provided 
for the institution of standing committees, 
and the appointment of undefsecretanes 

There should be a rule requiring the 
Governors to be appointed from the ranks 
of public men m the United Kingdom 

If the legislature is deprived of the 
power of initiating fresh taxation 
proposals, the bills originated for the 
purposes of reserved subjects ma> be 
referred to the Grand Committee and 
thus may be secure of all control Admi 
nistrative control must go hand in hand 
with adequate financial supervision -As 


the Grand Committee is suggested, instead 
of the creation of an inadequate second 
chamber In any case, half the total 
strength should consist of elected members 
Permanent legislation of an exceptional 
character should notbe earned through the 
Council of State against the opinion of the 
Legislatii e Assei^lj , but the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should 
sanction the passage of such legislation It 
should, moreoier, be only temporary 
The power of the Council of State to 
certify that a Bill is essential to the inter 
ests of Bntish India or anj part thereof is 
very strongly objected to The power of 
ordinance would be suffiaent 

The devolution of the powers of the 
Secretary of State as defined m the Crewe 
report is favourably commented upon m 
finance is a resen cd subject, there wnll lx the All India Home Rule League Memoran 
no real popular control at all over expen dum The abolition of the India Council 
diture So far as reserved subjects are w ill bring about active co operation be 
concerned, the Council cannot e\ea resist tweenthe Go\emmentandtliepeopleunder 
taxation occasioned bj extra\agance iiJ joint action The creation of the projected 
resjK-ct of them Instead of remo\ing large Ad\isoi\ Committee will, it is thought, 
topics froni divcussjon under the heading presene all the defects of the present sjs 
and ofcvtertdmg the tern and detract from theundwided rcs 
of 1 ,,?. ‘^’®^ssions ponsibihtj of the Secretan of State. Ift5«c 

Ncr% lew imh'.pensibk head** Council is retained during the transitional 
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penoci it should be reconstituted -ts sug 
gested bv Air Bosu half its members being 
Indian v.hile EngUshmen taken from pub 
be life m England should be included in the 
other half The appomtment of a pcrman 
eat Indian Under Secretary of State must 
be provided for in the rules ifnotmthe 
Bill itself The fear is expressed that the 
appointment of a High Commissioner may 
mean only an amplification of functionaries 
and establishments anti it is thought it 
may vi,ell he postponed until the India 
Council IS reconstituted 

It would be unfortunate the Memoran 
dnm states iF the Select Parliamentary 
Committee b"* abolished Unless the pnblic 
services are placed in a position of snbor 
draation to the Indian legislatures thej 
>viU not come m line m itb the nca condi 
tions If a public service Commission is 
contemplated it should be on the same 
footing ns the Civil Service Comraissioo in 
England 

Rules should be made b> Ris Ma^es^ s 
Go\ eminent in Council on the recommenda 
tiou of the Secretary of State The mere 
submission of statutory rules to Parlia 
ment is inadequate to mvest Parliament 
with real control over pnaoples unless aod 
until those principles are definitely dis 
cussed Attention is called to the expen 
euce of 1909 in connection nntb the Morley 
Alinto refonn* m regard to this matter 

Each province should contribute either 
on the basis ofits population oritsreve 
nue 

( 11 ) 

The delegates of the Madras Presidenev 
AssoCTation consisting of Messrs A 
Chafckami Chetty b A » i. BP Wadia 
and P Chenchiah b a jil rendered a 
great service to the Indian cause by 
jiresentiflg a Memorandum to the Jomt 
Select Committee contradicting the state 
ments as to the social relations existing 
between the Brahmaiis and non Brahmans 
ofMndras put before the Committee by 
the South Indian National Fedem 
tion~the non Brahman supporters of 
the Indo-Bntish Association propaganda 
The Ma Iras I re** dencj Association Dele- 
gates repudiate the statement that the 


Brahmat> is playing the part of a tyrant 
and asserts that matij of the social jno\e 
ments for the amelioration of the condi 
tions of the Pinchamas hate been led by 
Brahmans Thei categorically denv that 
caste feeling is on the increase that 
Brahmans take advantage of their power 
to influence elections that Brahmans as 
members of the legal profession tvield 
undue influence on the non Brahmans or 
that the Brahmans alone stand in the way 
of social progress and present mdisput 
aMe (acts to support their argument 

As practical politicians however and 
m vien of the fact that certain sections of 
the non Brahmans of Madras want their 
interests safeguarded the Delegates of the 
Madras Presidency Association suggest 
in tbeir Memorandum purely as a matter 
of expediency that plural constituencies 
be created with a general electoral roll 
and that a limit be fixed to the nnmber 
of Brahmans to be returned It isrecom 
mended that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council of the Presidency be 
fiz^ at 20D and the seats distributed oa 
follows 

Non noted Members of the Govemiaent 20 

Mabomedsns 28 

lod an Chnst ans 7 

European Trade and Commerce (locludmg 

Planters) 6 

Ind an Trade and Commerce $ 

Graduates of the Madras University 3 

Unya Tamindars 1 

Uriyas 1 

Tam ndars other than Unyas 4 

Landholders North 2 

South 2 

Malabar 1 

Backward classes to be nominated by elected 
representatives if ejection hj them is 
notposs'bk 8 

108 Alembers to be elected by 12 groups 
of general electorates each group returning 
9 members of whom not more than two 
should be Brahmans All who pay Es 5 
and over as land revenue or as tax per 
annum or who earn between Es 15 and 
Rs 20 should be titled to vote The 
Franchise should also be extended to 
women The Madras Presidem^ Asso- 
cmtioa deprecate the Government scheme 
to arrange the constituencies so that 30 
ont of the 01 non Muslim scats should be 
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reserved for non BraUm'ins, and contend 
that that scheme would throw open 31 
seats to Brahmans as A\eU as to non 
Brahmans Them ow n scheme, thej pomt 
out, would fix a maximum for Brahmans 
instead of a minimum for non Brahmans, 
and would place a restriction in all the 
12 electorates 

The Association strongly supports the 
demand for tlie introduction of the principle 
of transferred andreser%ed subjects in the 
Central Goiemment, and the grant of 
fiscal autonomy 

(HI) 

In tdiepowerfal Memorandum submitted 
by Mrs Naidu to the Joint Committee, 
urging the claims of Indian women, she 
stated that there were two leasons why 
she desired to dw ell on the ancient and 


once more 1 indicated liersclf as not whollj 
unwortlij oflier own high social and spin 
tual inheritance Already she was beginning 
torccoier her natural place and establish 
her prerogatiy eS as an integral part of the 
national life 

It was, indeed, Mrs Naidu said, acunous 
and startling irony of fate that the trend of 
a doubtless conscientious but oaer-cautious 
offiaal decision w as to refuse her a format 
legislative sanction for a pmilege which 
was alreadj hers in spint and in substance 
tacitly acknowledged and widely exerased , 
for the power of the Indian woman is su 
preme and her influence incalculable in the 
inner life of her oyyn people There was no 
snmmit to winch she might not aspire of 
attain m any sphere of Indian national 
energj or enterpnse, unhampered save by 
the hmitations of her own personal 


histone Indian tradition of woman’s place 
and purpose m the civil and spiritual life 
of the nation and to recall the versatile and 
illustnous record of her contnbution to 
the national achievement by her wit and 
wisdom, her valour, devotion, and self 
sacrifice, as scholar and statesman, soldier, 
saint, queen of her own social kingdom, and 
compassionate setv ant of suffering human 
ity First, she wished torefutethereitcrated 
argument of the illiberal or instructed opp 
onent of women s suffrage as being too pn 
mitive or too novel and radical a departure 
from accepted custom likely to offend or to 
alarm a sensitive and stationary prejudice 
Secondly she wished to demonstrate that 
the Indian woman is essentially conserv a 
tive, in her impulse and inspiration, and so 
far from demanding an alien standard of 
emancipation she desires that her e\ olution 
should be no more than an ample and aw 
thentic efflorescence of an age long ideal of 
dedicated service whose toots arc deep- 
rooted m the past. 

Mrs Naidu did not attempt to deny that 
the story of the Indian women’s progressive 
dev elopment had suffered sev ere mtemiption 
and shared iti that general decline that be 
falls a nation with so continuous a chronicle 
of subjection to foreign rule, but of recent 
years the woman of the Indian renaissance 
largely owing to the fatinnilus of invigo 
rating western ideas and influences, had 


ambition and ability 

IVUerem, Mrs Naidu asked, had her sei 
disqualified the Indian woman or dismhen 
ted her from the nch honours sjie had earn 
ed in equal emulation and comradeship 
with her brother, in every fi^ldof intellectual 
or political endeav our*^ In our old Eniv tt 
sities shehadwon brilliant distinction in the 
Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, and 
Oriental learning She held office in the 
Courts and Senates of our younger Um 
versities Iil e the Hindu University of 
Benares and the Women s Univ ersity of 
Poona, and the National University She 
had evinced her creativ e talent in Iitera 
ture and music, and had proved hef 
consummate tact and resource m ad 


mmistermg vast properties and intn 
cate affairs, and demonstrated bey ond all 
question her marv ellous capacity to organise 
and sustain great educational institutions 
and large philanthropic missions for social 
service She had been pre-eminently asso 
ciated with the political life of the country 
uphftmgthc voice of her indignation against 
all measures of unjust and oppressn e le^is 
lation, like the Partition of Bengal the 
Press Act, and the Rowlatt Bill ’ 

SI.Q Imd accorded her cordial support to 

all bcncnccnt soc.nl and economic uKosurcs 
'oocducatlofhV’l's^^^ 

WMr IhUcls 
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anti the Swadeshi moiement maugarated 
by Mahatma Gandhi and all efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
and afflicted members of our societv 

Moreo\er Mrs Naidii continued the 
Indian aaoman had not only parbcipat 
ed in the programmes of our great 
periodic national assemblies like the 
Indian National Congress the Mns 
hm League and the Social Reform and 
Scrvace Conferences but had not un 
frequently b^en called upon to guide tlieir 
deliberations and to direct their policies to 
harmonise their differences and unite their 
ideals towards a common goal of self 
realisation \\ here then had the logic of 
their refusal of the franchise to Pandita 
Eamahai or Swama K.uman Ghosal or 
toRamabai Ranadeor Kamala Satbiana 
dhan to K.amini S^n or b!i reobai Cursetji 
toNngutaiJoshi or ^nadhya Satabhni to 
Ahola Bose or Cornelia ^rabji to Indira 
Dei i or Sarala Deiq to 3frs Lhandrasekha 
necofNWsore or to Mrs Sadashii Iyer of 
Madras^ 

And what of that group ofworaen m the 
seclasiou of tbe purdab whose culture 
and occompUshmeats reieal the golden age 
of the Saracens ’ There w ere Her Ihsbness 
Nawab Sultan Johan Begum of Bhopal 
and Her Highness Anzli Raffia Begum of 
Janj ra Abr i Begum Tyaba Begum 
KJiujista Sultana Begum ^badi Begum 
the bon hearted mother of the Ah brothers 
the coarageoHs young w ife of the Hasrat 
Mohatii the late Suhawardya Begum w ho 
from her sequestered comer set paper on 
Oriental Class cs for the Calcutta Unner 
8 tv and Amina Hvdari rvho non the 
Kais r 1 Hind decoration for her selfless 
services in n time of tra'^ic d stress in the 
Hyderabad State 

But it « tbe Purdah that constitutes 
the ch ef w capon in the armoury of oppost 
tion against franchise for lodian women 
Mrs Naidu declared She readily conceded 
that it might in its mit al stages senoosly 
laconvemence and complicate the eketorM 
svstem and perhaps might even be 
appended with temporarv danger of 
fraudnlent lotes But she emphasised 
she faded to uaderstand when theratecesta 
of small political minorities of men were* 


safeguarded w hv it might not be possible, 
in course of time to extend a similar 
chivalrous consideration to the Purda 
nasfain in those local and limited areas 
where that custom was ngtdiy enforced 
She was cartain that her vote would 
usually be exercised with intelligence and 
discretion and pro\e a valtiahle acquisition 
to India She was convinced moreover 
tliat like all time honoured but already 
obsolete social observances and usages the 
Purdah system could no longer remain 
immutable but must readjust itself to 
the needs and demands of a widespread 
national re aw akening After all she 
remarked the terrors of the polling booth 
would scarcelj daunt the Purdahnasbin 
who in the course of her religious pilgnm 
ages habitually encounters immense 
multitudes and becomes no more than a 
casual unit of a heterogeneous pilgnm 
democraei W bether the franchise be one 
of literacj or properti Mrs Niidu 
thought that the inclusion of the enlighten 
ed women of the Sikh Parsi and Christian 
comrauaities of tbe Ar^ a Samaj of the 
Punjab and tbe Brahtno Samaj of Bengal 
would 10 no wise disturb or deflect the 
normal electoral arrangements 

In a splendid peroration at the end of 
her statement Mrs Naidu made a special 
appeal to tbe statesmen of a glonous 
couutrj whose cherished freedom is broad 
based upon a people s will ^ There is not 
one citadel of Hindu civilization she 
declared nor one centre of Islamic 
culture where she had not scattered 
broadcast her message of India s duty and 
destanv among the free nations of the 
world She had spoken to the youths 
lo their academies to the women in their 
walled gardens to the merchants in the 
matUet place to tbe peasants m tbe shade 
of their fig and banvaa trees How she 
asked should her prophecy be realised 
and how should her country take her pre 
destined place wortlulv in the noble world 
federation of liberated peoples until the 
w^meu of India were themselves free and 
enfranchised and stood as the guardians 
of her national honour and the symbols of 
hernatioaal'fighteousness ’ 

Mrs Naidu submitted the following 
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iUunitiiating app2iuUcc3 along with her 
statement : 

APPnNDiXI. 

Women*'? LircnNCv in' British India. 
Comtuunlty Y«rtac«tar Proficiency Hnglish 
' Proficiency 

Hindus 
Muslims 
Parsecs 
Christians 
Jains 
Sikhs 

Aggregate Literacy 
Standard of ' 

Education 
Arts'Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
Secondary Schools 
Primary ^hools — 

Special SchooHnstruction 2,403 

appendix II 

Women's OccDPATioN is UaiTisn Isoix. 

(Ceasus iJcport 1£>I1) 

Women living on tlreir own Income 
Department of Medicine 
Department o! Instruction 
Letters, Arts and Sciences _ 

Aggregate of Women following 

Professions and Liberal Arts 


814,810 

23,590 

135,807 

8,940 

31,218 

8,347 

252, 2D3 

112,043 

21.120 

209 

17,280 

23S 

1,000.703 

153,020 


Private 

Institutions 

Institutions 

100 

1,873 

131 


93,007 


993.450 

73,400 


C2,CU 

11.2fiS 

25,7>r, 

88,4';i 

402,5^0 


APPENDIX III. 

Some Leading Natiosae Movements in 
wniCH Indian Women itavb taken 
-A Prominent part 

AlJ-Indm Morements 
Indian National Congress 
Social Conference 
Social Service League Conference. 

Medical Conference 
Music Conference 
Industrial Conference 
Muslim League. 

Home Rule League. 

Mohamedan E^cational Conference 
One-Language Conference 
Temperance Conference 
Uumanitarian Conference , 

Arya Samaj Conference 


Provincial, Political rtnj 
Social Conferences. 


SlUh Conference. 

DadicN* Conference, 

Muslim Ladies' Conference. 

Hindu SaWia Conference. 

Theistic Conference. 

Provincial Aforc/nentJ. 

Bombny 
Madras 
Sindh 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bombay Edticationnl Conference. 

Mndras Stadents’ Convention. 

Bch-ar Students' Conference. 

Bombay Students' Pcdcration 
Dcprcsscil Classes Mission. 

Andhra Library Movement. 

AJorr/nent, 

Swadeshi Movement. 

Seva Sudan. 

Bharat Stree Mnha Manclal of Bengal, Makv 
bar, United Provinces, nod Punjab. 

I must ndd that Mrs. Xaidu has had 
the political tact to accomplish the hitherto 
impossible task of getting men belonging 
to the various Indian deputations to agree 
to take joint action. She persuaded two 
members of the Moderate Peputation, Mt-.^ 
Kamat and Mr. Prithwis Chaadw Ray, to* 
join with representatives of tlie Congress, 
the two Home Rule Deputations, nnd the 
Indian community settled in London, to 
go in n daputation to the Secretary of 
State for India to press for the enfranchise 
ment of Indian women. 

She herself headed the Deputation. , 
Mrs. Annie Cesant, the Princess Sophia 
Duleep Singh, Mrs. B. Bhola Nauth, Mrs. 
P. L. Roy, and Mrs. Kotwal. Mr. PateJ, 
Mr. A. Vusuf AU> Mr. C. P. Ramaswaini 
Aiyer, Mr. Kamat, Mr. Prithwis Chander 
Ray aud I supported her. 

I felt that Mr. Montagu,. while non- 
committal in his brief remarks, went awaj- 
impressed with the fact that Indian opinion 
was united on the question, and that he 
must exert himself to get the Joint Select 
Committee to recognise at least the 
principle of women's suffrage. 
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:i,T Sl"”';,.;!;;, 
i.'i’.'r„'.'„"J‘'’"‘"’''"' '">• Si 

iE 

•n n better tnv iron men i Ti.fl ®^>rtss \\ dj result 
thropists an 1 of iho«i» ., k - ticws ofnlnhn 
oin he «uU«taninll> lieltend'*! **'V race 
Jtronment appeal to chnncetl en 

form.r,h„o'’K',„‘° J'll'P.'IlK.. fc-t ,r,;," 

ourineesttgatvns lia\e w.f ercetj As Zaras 

^roxementin social /ondi[?onV^'\*^®" ‘'wt 

peosaic for A bad her«ii.« “ ^ ®«' not com 
Oallon the father of eTgeniM 

nature ami nurture comnete r"'^'‘®*hat ‘uhe,, 
^junl terms the former ptoJ« on 

,s needless to insist tl.n,^* the stronger It 

£' Srf'T* "ii”" 

KS's:y?i " 


^ ' ■'uoMii ns 

”’*"r!>1?elS:*t°on has a faJ" " ‘'•'■ory 
to be evaded Th s thcora nrn^f *1?" *0° subtil 
chanty and altn. ?h2. ®oncle.„„^ 

tistobe silent onloolcer. forms and nal. 
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But civilised imn Invine got Ins iiientalitv 'itl\aiice our 1 non ledge \\ Bnteson jui 
and smntualih through a long processor cntliusiastic exponent of Mendclism in England 

sis Snot non 1 back tl tic state of puts tlie.casc thus ‘ It ;^ not m depute tim 
savagery far less to that of nature It is seen the appearance or non appearance of a charac 
that Situtal selection eliminates those that tenstic may be m part decided b> cmeronmentg,! 
are not fit to surN ive but does not produce those influences Opportunity gn en decide that 

that sun ivc It destroys, and never creates ' a character manifests itself avhicli ANithout 
Withm the last few years a school of biologists opportunity must have lam dormant Again 
Im come to the front and has challenged not irmay be anticipated that a general recogni 
only the statistical stud^ of hercdita but also tion of the chief results of Mendelnn amljsis 
shal en the very foundation of Darwins thcor} -will bring about a profound change in man « 
That evolution must proceed by insensible conceptions of lus nature and in Iiis outlook On 
transformation of masses of indvaiduals lins the wockl It is Ukelj that the science of 
almost lost Its charm and lanation occurring soeiologi will pa‘-s into a new phase sotuc 
as an induidual and discontinuous phenomenon <!enoua phisical and mental defects almost 
Ins taken its place With the year 1900 a new certainly also some morbid diatheses and sonie 
era has begun Mendel has compelled the of the forms of Mce and cnniinaUt> conld be 
biologists to reuse their methods and to re eradicated if societj so determined 
construct their theories anew Weisniann asled 1 cannot however pursue the fascinating 
for the proof that acquired characters those subject further in this place but shall follow 
characters which are acquired during the life Dr Salceby and state that the problems of 
time of an individual those which are induced practical eugenics are comprised under two 
hj peculiarities of habit of use or disuse or by groups — natural eugenics and nurtural eugenic^ 
some change m surroundings and nurture Under natural eugenics anse the questions «— 
generally —more preciselj practical espericnce (1) how worthy parenthood uia> be encoiirag 
“caa really be transmitted to the offspring ^ (2) bow unworthy parenthood may be 
The majority of biologists are now obliged to discouraged and (3) how parenthood may be 
admit the utter inadequacy of the evidence for protected from racial poisons hurtural eugenics 
the belief which seemed so natural to Darwin comprises the nurture and education of even 
and Ins followers DeVries pointed out the clear mdnidwal from conception onwards 
distinction between the impermanent and non ,, „ 

transmissible Tanations which he speaks of as Eocbmcs asd marriage 

fliictuatioiTS and the permanent and transmissible Let us now turn to the marriage institution 
variations which be calls mufations lie wit of the ancient Hindus and endeavour to as 
iicssed the actual occurrence audden depar certain how far thev recognised eugenics and 
tiires from type— not one but several— bj which tried to ««ure the supreme end ofallpolicv 
at erne step on descent dMmct and frequentlv the making and maintaining of the largest 


purcbrceding types hi e the generation of new 
'«pecic9 were produced We are asked to view 
the bodies of animals and plants at least of the 
h ghet types not as hinglc sttuctwes but as 
double There is the w orld of germ-ccUs 


possible number of the fnest people Thi's 
Dr Saleeby asserts is the end of ends hv 
which all other ends and all means whatsoeve- 
aW political parties all institutions old or nev\ 
all -dogmas all human practice conduct and 


possessing characters among them according belief will in the last resort be judged IIo\^ 
to definite sjstcms Each character— unit rouclilifc andofvvhatqualitv chdthej produce 
cJ.isracier or iactor—has to be cvTasafcml Jt niil be sera that the Wmvfns ifirf recognise 
•separately and the development of characters eugenic marriage and embodied their ideals mfo 
m animals or plants depends on the presence of the laws— the Gnhi i ^utr'is and Smritis—wh <-i, 
d fin te factors in their gcrm-cell« Puntj of all wlioclaimed to live within their pale tried to 
type has nothing to do with a prolonged course obev Thev nrelaws socio-rcligious in chnracttr 
of selection natural or artificial It depends and more binding than enactments of Parlii 
ipon the meeting of two germ-cells bearing mentis inasmuch ns violation of anj was regard 
« radar factors In the course of the formation c<l as a sin Iti® however well toreraemb»r 
of the germs the characters the factors dissoaatc that the customs of a society dating back to at 
or segregate The segregation of the factors least four thousand years could not have nlw av e 
la the essence of Mendchan hendity The remained the same There must have been 
cWmjomct of CCTlmti charnctes in a crossbred stages of stability nnl of transformation ns i,i 
to the exclusion of the opposite character the other societies Indeed it is nossible to tliscei-n 

,1 presents almost whrch occurred with lap«e of time and acctiml. 

mK?" bat „rfS'‘T statrehcal lat.on of oarcneacc b?r conld all the taZ 

complA pWmta m real, "a I' 1 ''>'">“5 “»>■“* -"‘d 

certain th^Sl of if?"’’”' ^ f graduallj came under tl,c 

inhMlnvl vvhi hfeaves Mnflu«ice ot the \rvan civilisali^i follr„b 

‘inai atwlysii out of aeconnt will not 


‘I'sation follow stnctlv 
^thc ideals let forth bv tho«!e intellects of the 
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tm\£ regwWteil thvjf owa 3n\aU societ> 

Huidtt'sm, as at present understood, is a social 
organisation recognising the caste system "of 
\ar5vng degrees of npdity, and behesing in the 
transmigration of soids herertheless there 
injdvrties a principle too subtle to be anatvsed 
yet recognisable as a whole It is the ideals of 
the upper classes of a society, not always the 
practices of individuals, by which it has to be 
appratseil For my pre--eiit purpose I shall 
endeavour to look at the problem of praclKal 
eugenics from the point of view of the Brahmans 
who lived within the five centuries preceeling 
the Christian era, the middle age of the Hindu 
civilisation 

(1) NaTCSAL EtGEMC>- 
(a) Jou sAa// rtjvrry 

The question at the outlet tberetorv is \t bat 
was the fundamental idea about tnarnage’ In 
other words, why should men aod women 
marrv ’ The answer la clear \ou shall marry 
ui order that you may have a paitra a son It 
IS Dot tor pleasure, the satisfaction of racial la 
stuict, that you should marry lou may mam 
for pleasure, and such a marnage may be Ian 
till, hat you shall uiarrythat you may have a 
iJUtfrv, ssoo The matiagof men aad nomen 
resulting m no son has always been regarded 
ns ndtCDlous Aad has furacsbed a commonplace 
metaphor tvhea on object is not gained mspite 
oftbebest preparations The non birth of a 
son IS acalamity, the unfortunate couple is to 
bepitied horn son IS a blessing from Heaven, 
from JVq/4pa</, the Lord of peoples Therefore 
It isnot dharma, ifyoa lead a life of celebacy 
you violate Ills will and go against Hiscrea 
ti\e impulse Celebavi is selbslt it shirks 
parenthood 

Mamage is therefore obligator* But the 
pvvttlinnty ofthe obligations is that the penalty 
lor now perfotmanve is suQered not by the oaead 
mg individual but by his anccstOT* The law 
givers declared that a son IS necessary lu order 
that the ancestors may be pleased They put it 
m a diflerent w ay and said that the ancestors 
long for oflenngs from their descendants, and 
you should therefore leave a son behind The 
Ihirans which were composed for the masses, 
went further and said that the amestorsdo not 
live in peace, indeed they liic in a hell until they 
receive homage from their son 

This requires some explanation The reference 
to ancestor worship and to hell habitalioo is 
considered lightly bythemodem Thefactappear* 
to b» that be has ceased to think in the way hts 
ancestors did and falls to realise the sigmfirance 
oftheracialiastmct CtjonologicallT the word 
'son vs the same as the Sanskrit snun or snna. 
an offspring It is a bud , a blossom produeed 
br the meeting of the geniKelU The tliodn 
idea IS that the lattwr is re-born tn the motber 
in the form ofa sou to continue tbe enccent of 
IiA. T1 * nneesfoM were the trustees of «life“ 


pcHKipie appointed by the creator for the fulfil 
ment of Uis wishes kndisitcot tlieir dut^ to 
see that the lifo-currcnt does not cease and is in 
ao vvast vitiated ^ This is Weismannism m a 
spintual garb , or a# Bergson puts it, ‘ life is 
«like a current passing from germ to germ 
through tbe medium ot a developed organism, ’ 
only he forgets to add that it is a sin to stop the 
current The human body is a tabernacle of God, 
and it IS folly to be deprived of the highest pri 
allege one mav aspire to Could a man be what 
he IS without his ancestors ’ If it is their tffianna 
to (^1 filial affection it vs equally his dhvmi 
to reciprocate the feeling Sociologically, A son 
is an asset to the society for he forms one of 
the individuals k sonless woman is ahir i, 
without a valiant protectoi, after the death of 
her husband 

Dot the word puttra implica more It is 
usually demed from the bansknt root, pt;. to 
make pure to atone for andapuftra is onewho 
atones for the omissions of dutfcs of the father 
A man makes larions resolves hut cannot sec 
them all realised dunne his lifetime His mo 
lutions prove false andhe commits sms Heia 
reborn as sou and keeps on in tbe line nntil his 
sm tsabsolred There is continuity sot only of 
the physical body but also of the mind and 
spirit in the w ork w bich w as left undone JIcnee 
every offspring is sot tbe son for whom the 
ancestors pine An offsjmng is merely a tsnaya, 
a saatati an evtension of the ancestral line The 
son IS the atmaja bom of Me, and of no one 
else He alone can ‘ly that 1 and jut father are 
one none other Venly, he is the father asd 
sODCombised and his worship of ancestor isao 
other than the worship of the uciier^al soul 
present m the genrxells He mhents the ances- 
tral propertv for he is the father grandfathers 
and greatgraiidfalhers of the familv, and the 
titli, to lh~ property cannot disappear because 
ofthe tTan-*fomi!itions of the plivsical envelope 
lie IS the true extension of the ancestor in body 
mind and spirit and eiten>!toii of the wilt of 
the Lord of peoples manifest lu them There- 
(ore, he IS the puttra the darling of the parents 

(A) 'Marry in your Ciass bat outside your 
tamOj line 

\ word or two is necessary on the origin and 
significance ofcaste kedic scholars fell us that 
m the bulk of the Rigveda the Aryans «eeai to 
recognise two elasce' a ela«s to which they 
themselves belonged and a second class including 
the non Aryans the dasas la a laterportioo of 
the book there is the mention of fonr rarois the 
Aryans forming the first three, and the dasas 
the fourth Th* primarv meaoirg of raraa is 
a coverm" hence a dye a colour, and hence 
u class I suspect that the Aryans at first 
recooewtse 1 only two nrms the white-coloured 
and tbe black uolaurtd peoples The colour of 
thcitakia was white, and they belonged to the 
trr-i rvrira wh Jc that of the other peoples the 
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nonArvans .^-is black and the^e formed the of the^e -cgngated 
dasavirni Certain \r>ans performed the prawipU there v. ere 
^acnfice« and became ultimatel> Brahmans the Vrrantape anon \r>an t%pe 
pSs others fought the battles uith the The dommants and the 

contending aborigines, the disxtis and formed cosih assigned places 'V _omo 

Kshatnyas, the military class aNhile the general^ impure domm ints' perplexed the ® the 

mass of the Arj an population engaged in agn logist*. The punsts xv ere horrified at the 
. cnlture and pastoral pursuits and x\ as known uncertamtj of blood caused bj "0®sing ana 
as \is or Yaisya the people It is hi ely the aehemeiitli condemned the creation oi hj bnci 
occupations fax oured the development of «;hades Itwas howeser, too late in the dy to retrace 
ofredandxelloxx in the si ms of the Ivshatnxas thesteps Inspite of the denunciation the eyi 


_:1 jelloxx 1 

andAaisyas respectixely In treatises on gems 
xxefinda classification saj of diamonds into 
four i inns those of white colour were recog 
nised as belonging to tbe Brahmana i arna 
those of red colour to the Ksliatriya larna 
those of yellow colour to the ^aisjaiaroa and 


of fresh accession of hjbnds to the societx 
increased When the niiraher xxas small, the 
trosses did not attract much attention Aor 
weTethe> considered of niutU moment xxhenaii 
Aryan comnninitx came to a new place and 
.-..u-t remained m an unsettled state With longer 

those of black colour to the Dasa or Sitdra stay and grow th of ueiglibourli feeling between 
1 rr«a Manu and other law gixers speak of the txxo races an Ary an could pursuade Iiimsell 
xarna andnotofjati the proper word for caste to accept a Sudra woman as his \xife HerexxaS 
t arna or colour does not refer to birth ns jati thus a fresh door opened for the formation o* 
does They declare that there is no hfth xarna a race ofhalf breeds \t first these belonged to 
besides the four The \rvans belonging to the the fathers family, and xeceixed their statxi** 
first three I arnas had a higher status than the But those xxho happened to rcsemhle their non 
Dasas or Sndras because the latter belonged Aryan mothers stood m the w av of complete 
to the conquered race and xxere illiterate and amalgamation Tlie idea of heredity took 
generally unclean Any of the three lucher firm root, the importance of gotra or pedigree 
classes would not as a rule eat with the Sudras xxas recognised and classes became castes of 
But those that were domestic servants could hereditary character 
offer food cool ed by them to their superior 
masters The 'Sudras were the sKxes oi their 
masters and could be purchased and inherited 
like chattel 

When the Aryans consisted of one race and 
were few, ex cry one tould marry xvhom he or 
she liked and exery one was equallv hkely to be 
" ' - - ’ * and female 

: continued 


the product of ex ery possible male an 
But such a state could hardly have < 


A nexvecstom arose A man of a higher cla«s 
xxas permitted to many a woman of a lower 
class exeit a Sudra woman but not the reverse 
The marriage of an Aryan male with a Sudra 
female was hoxxexer discouraged Some con 
derailed theirmamage and the restriction react 
ed upon the three higher classes also The result 
w as that mter-class mamage became mtra<la «8 

- -- . . . There is some cxidenee to show that inspite of 

loim \q two persona are bora able and the discouragement the regularity of the orterxxas 
difkrenccs of character and disposition led to rexersed andmamages between an infenor male 
differences of occupation^ The enormous part and superior female used to take place though 

"" — •-1.-1 J 1 not as frequently as marriages m the regular 

order bocase has yet been found m which the 
male was a Sudra or exen aVaisva There are 
many reasons to account for this reinarl able 
state The first is that the Brahmans and the 
Kslmtrivas often competed for supremacy and 
became rixala Mamage between equals takes 
place oftener tlinn between iiucqiials Vs far as 
history goes thcAaisyaa the mass of the Aryan 
popiditioii nexer competed with the other 
Aryans for supreniacx hut were contented with 
their occupation of traders and agncultitnvl« 
llic Sudras xxcrc serfs and artisans nndxvcre 
never allowed to rise The second reason is 
found in the pride of class and the third in the 
theory ofhercditx to be explained later on 

Examples of marriages in the regular order are 
numerous and *’uch mamages are said to haxe 
occurralcvcn as late as the 12 th centurx < 


playelby enxuomncnt helped in making ccftam 
characters more frequent and possibly dominant 
in the individuals of each occupational cJa«s 
Nature could not but haxc asserted hcr&cll m 
«clc‘Cti\e mating and then m assortative 
mating and tic foundation xv as laid of class 
heredity and the formation of classes The 
non Arvans coming into frequent contact and 
conlli t accentuated the development of tliss 
ficlin^ \\c can imagine the repugnance of the 
Arxan to marrx non Ary an women and to give 
tlicm a status similar to tlieir own Vet we 
luavbesnrc such matings xxcrc not infrequent 
re tilting m a race of cross-breeds The trans 
nussdj htx of '■km-colour is still ob«cuic It 
seems racial colours blend m crosses and though 
many inlcrgralmg colours exist there is a 
ten Icivcv often well innri ed to scgrccation The 
11 tct,,ra ling colour', arc diluted colours white 


.r, In,!,i''^^.i ^ 1 ^ lesllc colour there were front ttiat of the father to that of rtic mr,thcr 

"-^rc maintained llurUiosc 
lan irom tl.e An ui Atlcastsonie .who were born of mkrior m de anl snpeiior 
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fcinak foul I not l>e t'lkcn into the motbers cd ihe nntural desire of consolidating the 
cla<s ThescMcre regnrtloil as true hjbrils noil nanous element on the one lianii nnil of ffiidorn 
chiisiil with the Soclras The result of the onion on the other, the iintlouhtcd spintinl nail in 
of a hibrid and a pure n os rcgirdeil 'isnorst tetketml suiienontv of the Itr-ihuians oiul 
There would I)c oni^ «is classes of h jbritls »n tht eqnalli untlotibfcd inftnont^ of the SiiiTras who 
aboiescnsc but the number of crosses between «conM bj tbeir mere numencal strength swamp 
hibncis and mires and between hsbrids nnd the \ryan« the cser increasing miied popiih 
hjbnds was largt In this wav \fanuc»pJams tion and the Mendehan iiihcntaaee iSointelkct 
tSefonnation of vanouscostcsofvanoos statii'i can fnjne Jaw s tosuitall times Tlieeastesas 
There is nothing inprobable in the scheme whicli tern has cWixts but none can be blind toils 
ViOttl 1 applyonly to the particular tracts known merits The cnlt of each caste raised the 

tohjTi \a regards the pcopK of other tracts he peopU. iniracn«cK in moral conccicnce, and 

tells usto determine their caste h) their ocewpa tumeil the society into aconfederaey of republics 
tioa On the whole It will be seen that nghtU The ancient law giaersframeillaws to suit their 
orwronglv the theory of heredity imialained sociili and it is not their fault if their dcsccn 

by the law-giiers was at the bottom of the lams thoose to forget the altered circurustanees 


In the early period the castes w 


and ignire the principle running through the 
ifistiiutioDs These descendants have rather 
oecap .1 ahered them bv following some injuflcf ions and 


tional and none could marry within the gotrn discarding others Tale the case of intra-casfc 
one of the same lineage bat not without the oiamage It n a form of inter breeiliag only 

caste la liter period the Hindu spiicly was on i hrec teak It udoubtfal tftt xcarea the 

divided into lamis and castes and the latter desired uunt> of line but it tends undoubtedlr 
into various sections and sub-seettons base! to tbe coustitution and if Joneconti 

on occupation geopnphical situation and aued to partial steoUW The Censas keports 
alsoOBcustomandfornisoffituals accepted bv ^pp«-,r confirm this physiological fact Itis 
them The cittle of choice of matches has thus «a,d ^l,a^ Httiduitatioo wIvkIi implies imitftttOR 
b«8 narrowed almost to a pome undreamt ^f th« practices of the hictiec castes isaceom 
of before There has olwajs been a third res- panied b> n reduction of fecunditN and by^rt 
trictioa common to all societies to varying {ncrcasc of longcMty This is however aot 

rtegfees The bnde must not be wrthm five pecahar to the Hindu Society Itisa recog 

degrwon the mothers and seven degrees on f,rt that in most civilised societies of 

the fathers side This prohibition varied to fcurojx. the rate of increase is greater in the 
some extent in different times and places Thus lower grades than in the higher As a result 
w the \vdic wsemamagt wasflllowedUtween the net fertditi of the undesirables is greater 
members of the third or fourth generation than the net fcrtihtj of the normal types of the 
Probablv the effects of consanguineous marriages niore eapablc classes Take the brahman popu 
were perceived, and ngoroos action vvas taken htion of Uengil Vovonling to the last ccii«us 
to prevent them t\hat is notKcaWc is the ,t ,s aUom tnelie hes and a half only It is 
hne drawn between the degrees on the mother’s easy to see that the rate of incrcasclns been 
and the fathers side fie on the former nnd abnormallv smalj or the brahman population 
seven on the latter The male germ-cell is must Imvi. bee i a mere handful only a tuou«antl 
throughout supposed to be more potent than ^go unless the majontv had swelled the 

the femiK broally speaking the llmdu ranks of non brahmans Hindus iiislitiitcl 
society is divided into four inr/ws orcHsses «ii the belief that good niwhtics can be 

each vmn into jnCs or castes each mfi into pass^j belief is founded on fact But 

goiras or hoes caebgvtraintokii/jsorrainilcs there mast be some weans of stopping the (low 
etc etc ‘Madras have of course noAotrasof oftaints An/ n sai is practically m breedme of 
, their own forming as they do a mixed ^nla svicvti I types IJutitis forgotten tiuit thS is 
t.on Latterly the/ have claimed tobchwgto suo.cssful up to a ccctaia Uintt and soon reaclKs 
the gotrns of thtir priests forgetting the ob- a amfbmi dead kv el from winch descent is rapid 
Vious anomaly of the Khcmc and proclamwiip unless ngorous selection is contiftualty mam 
their own di^eiit Once hoiiever awtrnis tauicd UeiidvUans tell us that the distmUion 
avrfiioivlcdgcd there is no possibility of cm ofintra racial and mtcrcacial hcreility has no 
sanguineous marrnge winch might ociur with fouwdatiowiii fact ttliat would they say la 
the supporters of the distinction of intra-casU 
Having regard to the circumstaitccs in winch and wter-caste heredity ? T1 e recognition of 
the Aryans found themselves the diVKion numerotissuhdivis ons of n enste vrithm which 
into classes and classes into caste* was m nuiTTiagc is nt present confined has also tendtd 
ewtablc We arc npt to compare the post to thv practice of interbreeding to an evtent 
With the present nnd to judge old customs undreamt of by the ancient law givers The 
and usages m the light of the present loss Of vmour and virility thus occasioned imi 

but con« Jer for a mnraciit the long interval an if the important cnu'vs of thedvinirof 

the lo ig 1 «l nice the 111 1 Jim lu soi-ielj Irivirs- ,'^i«4rit.e ^ 
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(e) 1/ irn tht fit 

In ilic \edii. jipc ranrrngc tool. Iiclv.ctn 
pcrvon'? of lull tic\clopnicnt There Mtis tlictt 
tht free pHy of lint human ftchng which is 
cnlkcl lo\c which gut led thcnocictj in mcrcn> 
mg ill population In the post \celic period we 
find mention of thild niarrnge But it is not to 
be supposed that this custom was tinncrsal 
Mann dcscrib<.8 eight different forms of mam ige 
01 thc'c the oTudAaria and the si ayami/ir i 
forms were true Io\c-mnrnagcs Tlic mamage 
b\ capture was al«o not unknown In Iiih 
treatise on sea \ ntsaj ana expresses llie opinion 
that for romantu. Ion c the bride MiowM wot lie 
j oungcr than the groom more than three 
Nears Tugemsts bcliCNC that the most tmpulsiNc 
and instnictne unions as often hapiKtt betNveen 
degenerates and perverts nre most frequenth 
the worst as regawls ptogenv ProbabK annilar 
considerations let the Brahmans to make 
marnagt. more or lc<3 inlcpendcnt of the 
tmpnl«e3 ofjouth and to recognise the /»r/i/a 
pitya form ns most conduene to the well being 
oftheprogcON It is it pre-ent the only form 
of mamage m Hindu society that bft*>ed on a 
price for the bnde being looked upon with 
di^TeUit 

The so-called child mamage w as mnml> 
confined to the Brahmans The bn Ic useil to 
be a child of S to 12 jears but the groom n 
voirag man of to dO \s a nik the ngc of 
the groom nn as three tinus the ugc of the bndt 
_^\ccording to busrnta ( 6inrn Chap \ ) an 
■■^medical writer of unbouude<l nnthoritN a 
aUaimng the age of sears should 
|i a sta'tl elder \ agbhatn (Sarin 

kotwopersoir ap*- of the joutli to 21 
Vs of charact fbdd mamage is a half 
3 of oecupa”Oce a girl wife did not 
V ea\ irouaNetfl mother fausruta (Sutra 
rs more frequ^® that a male attains man 
[liMduals of® ''S® of 2o jears and a 
ft’ .’.TON.* Alv rge* oi'’ 

J | mating arf'mg a mothe^lKfure 15 
I and tl c foun child (Sanr ' Chap ) 
faud ll c fox‘ the child does not live 
ans com ig in ‘t remains a weakling 
i^^oirtct accentiatid tot the age of pubertj of 
'feelij, Wccauinagiithanitisiiow llic J ict 
Ar\ ans to many non goes by tin. u ime of 
tl cm a status s nwla othal The real mamage 
iiiaNbesure such mat ®^ importance and the 
re«uUi ig in a race of^ ^or the mamage It is 
ni ssib 1 tj of shin couture mothers and >otmg 
seems racial colours bUuie Hindu society used 
tnanv intergrad ng chers but not immature 
tcnleicv often welTini'mng mothers arc better 
1 itergradi ig colours aoothers IS n question not 
the deeper colours are *®ts though there appear 
sai cmgrclcit Bes data m favour ofthe 
certa til> oilier tliarai 
the noil \r\ausfroiii t "1.^ Brr 

eabf 



I can put forw ard three IiNpothisc*! The firvt 
IS 111 it the great diiparitv of age riaN ha\c « 
biological Rigiwfic xnce i« determining the sex ond 
iongctity of the offspring 1’robabli more nifUc 
than fciii dc Lhildrtn nre bom probabW the 
fnniily rtninins smnll The second consideration 
depends on the period during which the parents 
remain krtili \ccording to Snsnitn (5wtra 
Chap \I\I the pubertN of fcnmks commences 
nficr 12 and continues till oO The child bearing 
age of females innj be tnl en to extend from thg 
liftccnth to the forty fifth >enr, le^ for 3o 
Ncnrs , while males remain Nirilc up to a longer 
ngc. to sixty years Therefore males 

mnrryingnt 30 and fenalcs at 12 both the 
husband nnd tlie wife remain fruitful for llic 
xaiiic period, tlicv leading a life of conlinenci. 
oftcnNnrds The third consideration depends 
upon the period of studentship The youn^ 
men if not of the Sudrn caste bad to spend some 
\cars in the home of their preceptor or at a 
untNcrsity as there was ftt Taxila for educa 
tion During tiic ptnod they w ere not permittctl 
to indulge in any form of sensual pleasure 
The courses of study occupied some years 
probably up to the ages 21- to 32 after wlikh 
they returned home and inamed The marri 
ageabk ngc could not therefore be less It 
«cems that this i>enod for education wn^ 
amvetl nt from a general plan of life The 
duration of lift Nias taken to be 100 jeara 
Some like \at5ayina tliNides this into thrcc 
equal portions nnd assigns tlic first portion to 
theocquisition ofknoNNiedge the second to that 
of wealth and to tlic gr itificntion of desires 
ami the third to spiritual culture and Nirtuou* 
cts Mami and others, dnidethe full spate qf 
fixe scores luto four equal portions There the, 
penod of Studentship tannot b"* less than 2, 
years The mat disparity of agt nn ns probablv 
meant otil\ tor the Brahmans Thus we find lu 
thcRnianyana that Kama xvas married at It 
and Ills consort Sita being only G (Bala Chap I7 
ani' Keasyt* Xlhr^p 4d'r.vr2<r mVisev 

marriage of princes nt IG The Kshatnyag 
were allowed many licences which were dcnieq 
to others nnd the marriageable age varied iq 
different tunes and in different ciraumslances 
The object of marry mg a child Nvift Nvas t(> 
tram her up 111 the family of the hush ind nnd tq 
actustom her to the ne\N enNironmenl There is* 
howcNcr axcry important aspect of the child 
mamage Nvhich has entirely escaped thv. 
attention ofthe critics The mama«e was tiof 
kft to tha tt him of tha al Jdraa thair con^S 
tvis navar sought b, tha.r psrants or otha^ 
paarimns nnd thase Httar .attled tie uintcS 
lor them Thyc in.ght ocaisioinlh Inrs 
Wnyimagas ofconramanca but an ainmma 

tion of the details shon tlnf Aamiua 

upon itself the duty offindin" 

with the d stinct oW “nf matches 


THr I \ GrMC*^ or insw marri \of 
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pl3C< OTiat e-xn be stringer thancruilMni, na 
tare s rowthful imptilses. ’ But it »» a fict that 
the society did not cotmtenance them hnt vicat 
forward to ngulate mirnige from the racial 
point of new Mamagc Without fondness is 
of course acnlamitv but the psjcUtcnl aspect 
may prore stronger than the phitica! There 
IS selection, bnt no 'sexual 'election CntKS 
of eugenu. innmage ha>e said in the West 
that eugenists wish them nil to b<. fotciblj 
uiamcd by the police and that they want 
to sobshtute for human marriage and parent 
hoo<l the methods of the stud farm U 
•eems the Hindus had long ago anticipated the 
modern cugenists anil made n practical 
application of genetic principles to their own 
1 opulation Thrr a lopieil intasurta both for 
the eatinctioa of the enminal and degenerate 
and for the ^lerustence of strain' regarded an 
t!c«irable 

Let \is hear what the t n/i.>a Sjtras sa\ 
Let him first eaamine the fimil\ of the mtendeil 
hnde or btulegrooni tho«e who art on the 
mothers and on the fathers «idv l^t him 
Rire the prl to n young man endoueil with 
ntellKnce Let him maTtar a gul that shows 
the eharaettnstws of \ntell gema beauty aud 
moral conduct aud who is free from di«ca«< 

( (srafsrAnnl Let him marry a girl of goo<( 
family aiul character wuU au«pi<.iou« 
cbamcteTirtic* and of good heaUb Good 
familr a goodcharacter auspicious charactens 
tik* Icamtag an I goo<l hnlih these arc the 
nccompliihiuenta ofabrtdegroom i l/vietamAs) 
In ereiT lawbook and iti manv Torans we are 
aekeil to select girls and roongmen of 
Auspicions charneccrwtics (WiisAnwal In 
tuoiUm phraseology these are eugenic charae 
tinstirs Whether these were lorrertb a« 
certainel or not is beside onr purpose non 
t rast literature appears to hare been in 
exislerce and taratia ('>lh century) has long 
chapters n h \h in uht l>c iivtiil to the modem 
biometrKians lor instance he tells w* to 
ernmine iV stature weight gait joints 
general phrsique the colour ot the eres palnj« 
Hills &.C the bnlliarn of iSic t-eth nnl err* 
\oice the fire charactensties the ehape oi 
the f ice the ten parts of the bode and clear 
ness of compl aion Npparentli there were 
etperts in the«c inattcrs of physical Stress ore 
of whom was domu Ira whoha 1 «\«cl«>ol of hia 
own Sunilir d rcstions nre found la many 
Ihirnns ovf-'r.e.s.asnsjh.^the.tlassida aBdAtsI.nji-, 
whschsetiedto di-seminste thv kaowWge to 
the roas«e«. The mevlvcal works of Charaka 
and 'susruta hare als a laanr hints, Vatsavaiui 
treats of the eul'-o-t front tl e s..\ual point of 

\IanltmJ was diiideil iii'o rarious classes 
lUxonJmg to character Tie wxJl-kiown classi 
ficatioii into thr-e ti-own n< the • I sane the 
hatnan an 1 the demonian occurs lU CharaLa 
Varaha anlotberr tho'*»-h soinr har* coep»ed 


tour and other* fivi. classes \araha telk tis 
that persons of the duine’ class are nltniistu. 
mtU, and affectionate , those of the human 
clase are always of good character, kind to 
theiflcKadi and fond of mu'ic and ornaments 
(le possess a fine {esthetic sense) and those of 
the demomaa class are lU tempered wu.kcil 
feeblc>minded degenerate garrulous dirty and 
fattr U IS said that w hen both the malennd 
tlie Lmale belong to the same class, the mating 
IS the best s\hen the male belongs to the ‘divine 
class and the lemale to the human , the mating 
15 second best and that other combinations are 
incompat btif It appears that there were cv 
pens probabU I kc the present ghafakas or 
matchmakers who us«l to study family hir 
tory and pediCTee and Rdvi«e people in thcsclec- 
tiou o< suit ibte matches It is no wonder that 
the ni 1 of nstrologv w as also invoked for the 
pnepose For mating however carefully con 
sulcrwl IS a 1 ap mto the unknown 

\tanu declares that a chd 1 mar be gitm 
aw at m marriage Utfore age if a youngman of 
cvteKent vharacter famiU and physique be 
found On the other hand let the girl rather 
remain a mnwl all lier life than be wrtlded to one 
devoil of goot qunUiies Mnnu enjoins the' 
aroidance of the follow lOg kinds of families 
eren if ther are great ut other respects ond 
wenkhi lie lliose in winch the u«ual gootl 
practices of life ore conspicnoua by tUeir absence 
in which uo mak chil Iren are born m which the 
members arc iHilernte and do not study the 
Xeslas in which the members are very uairy 
nlUicted With liemorrhoiils tuberenlosis dyepm 
fia epilepsy white leiirosr and leprosy 
tommeatator KoDiika adds that the utseaws 
are transmitted nod the progeny lahenfs the 
cyils Manu enjoins ITS to nyoid tee girl3who«c 
errs are brown hair tawny body copiously 
liairv who possess extra organs Of other abnor 
malities and w Uo nre tai alids ard nxrns 

Then, inav not be truth in the hereditary 
characters of the ihrccts cnninrratcrl nbore and 
some though lentnble may not be ordicanJr 
con*i teml to be material to well being The 
intention was nrdoiibtedly the improvement 
ofihe race by marriage between faniil es inheri- 
ting good qnalitics nnd possessing good eoviron 

rictil The injunctions are stfirgent ami flppar 

enUrmaoy males and females bad to remain 
single throughout thwr life Tl cy lived la the 
jixwty yet were tegrtguted for tie parposeo' 
lywjnJatMW. U.i*. bkej.s. ’hej. marra 
tank* of the celebatt', the sanyasis and yo'ce 


kpeoptewho prosluced tome of the I3sa‘er 
ntm !» ot the world and were yet appareutlr 
tist^BMvevro m thetmaor details of foe coul I 
not bnt hara sjwilated on the destiny of man 
To the philo^pbers who r-amtamed ikt 
tfcws that whatever e»nf, - 

wbateve- does rot wiT! *ot the answer 



Tiir MODruN i!i vii w I OR SOS rsim'-u, 

Viinni^nlntlic 1 ‘i 1 ccwc lie n rinliimiti niul <o on for iis RciicrMioii* 
born mill cerium polcnlmlilic- Minch become 'cicntli ra the line become- " ^'"’’ jlJJc 


inmifc't in the cn\ironinenl in wlmhlielnc* 
Tobeinorcpreci'^c he H wlnt he is on nccounl 
oftsso ftetor^ MI (1^ {fnnn or InnimsasT n 
intunl tcntlcncj ncqinml hy prcMOU' icUoiis, 
niul (2) pu^a%h^k■i^t Ins iirescnt ifTorts Tin. 
frst tietemunes his birth his mtlnilvi'ilitj li« 
lonsesity nnd his nbililj the quilitics inherent 
in the scrnKclls nnd the 'ccond the cn\ iron 
inent In otherv.ords hcis\shnthc is bccnusc 
of heredity ond cUMronment The Ilmdu philo 
sophers mamtnin that both are c««enttal for 
ererv o orfc done h\ him IIis effort is limitul In 
Ins inherited capacits 

Mnmi (Chap I\) ns an ecclesiastic doctor 
has eomctinn" to sny in support of hislaw 


nuomiltfthc coiitmind increase of cxcellcnc' 
of the fi-ed Loiuersth, the offsnnnK , 
llrntinian htisbiiul nnd n Sitdrn n tic becomes 
Smlra in the scs enth pcncrntion if the succcssn 
descendants marr> Sndra Momcii In the ca« 
of a llrahmnn inarrsing n %aisyri a\oman 
tnicesfne nnd marfjin^t n Kshntnvn 
three generations either for O nsc to tn^ 
Ilrihmaii qualitj or n fnll to the Vnisy i nn 
Kahntnjn qnalitv respcctnclj In other word 
the four classes of people represented four 
ofcliaracleristicsin the order ofCl 31 , 1 1 froi 
the highest to the lovsest If this lie ndraitte^ 
nnd liercdits of the class ehnrnctcrs l>c tnn 
Manu followed the ndMce of modem eugewst 


Ife compares the wife to soil and the husband nnd the prncliec of nnimal breeders weakne 
to seed and mamtmns that all organisms in one being mnted sMth strength in the other 
are the product of the union of the two 
\\hen both arc good the product is the 
best Of the two Mann tells us the 


seed appears to he more potent smcc 
organisms dcTiate from the character of the 


\s regards the question of rclatiie Btrcngl 
of nature nnd nurture Vhc nncicnts were tinan 
moiis in the \ lew that nature is more powcrfii 
Mann tells us to marrr in the best families r 
- - better 


seeds It is also seen that plant seeds sown in order that theprogenj mar P^pw 
the same soil in the right seasons do not fad to « 8'rl born in nn ignoble f limit but excellent i 
grow up into plants resembling tho«e winch exert respect maj be innmed In other 
Doretheseeds but do not inherit the qualities thctiualines ofan indittdiialnrc more ^ 
ofthtt soil Like begets like paddy begets than eiitiromncnt Nature is supreme like U 

paddy nnd nerer an oilseed like sesamum natural colour of charcoal t^hich cannot l 

From this illustration it appears that Manu changirf by washing a hundred tim« TI 
regarded the female germ as complementary to jmbecile wall remain imb«ile inspite of goo 
the male the functions of the fonner licing ’•pj"® nnd education nnd the inetirable mem 
mainly nutritional and that of the latter of the mspvtc of nsylunyi and hospitals to 

nature of a determiner He appears tohaxc }‘n9 so permeat^ tlie Ilmdti mind thff^ 

anticipated the modem rievv that the sluccish notwithstanding its ftclmg of compassion ft' 
ovum IS a store of nutntive matenal and the creatures it regards chanty to lepers ns® 


actix e sperm cell is its antithesis This doctnne 
however explains 'why "Mnnu preferred intra 
class marriage and why according to him 
regular inter class mamage js more desirable 
than marriage in the reverse order Intra<la'is 
mamage is ba«ed on the general rule of marriage 
of ccyials The consecyience is more far reaching 


sm since there is no lielp and the sooner the' 
disappear the better for them as well ns fd" 
society 

But what led the Ilvndas to luavry clnb^ 
wiic'i’ Not merely NIanu and other coci^ 
rel gious lawgivers nnd politicians lih® 
Cbrw.ak.'sn, b>iS. •TO«jl.\e.'sk ew.xJf.wwNva 


than we commonly imagine The rule goes prescribed child mamage limiting the age 


against the mating of unequals the fit and the 
unfit It encourages the mating of two fit and 
also eacn that of txxo unfit and leaves tic 
consequence to the law of natural selection 
Be are here not called upon to justify Manna 
view of class or caste heredity or to consider 
whether this has a foundation in fact 


the lutcnded wife to 12 The reasons ^ 
have suggested before appear to me inadequa^^ 
to explain the iiniicf abtv of the custom 
abould therefore «eek further cvplanatio*’ 
Hindu parents liaxe certainly preferrel male 
female children The reason is obvioi s 
children are useful to the parents To tl’^ 


•gards inter^class or mter^aste mamage le Hindus they are useful m this world as well-" 
jMoVvbWtgijtd that It » tM of natiMat ttie nett in tile htter bectusc tliet iont m" 
tsset If the cleterin.net IS of infa.or qmlity tLn mte reninlt clijdren tre nseful ralt (" 

«i ccescire ^djtion of the desirable strain in the to the race queh »> ft + IP ^ ^*lt 

progeoT Thus Mann tells us that if a »*« huch a gift must be spotless or 

Brahman raames a Suclra wife and ects a therefore be " 

daughter and if tie dauchter mamea a iwl?? i niiniinum age of puberty w0® 

vie uauguter raavnes a found to be 12 avhicli became the maxunu<B 



•mitot {he marriaffLibL <5 

•""“«nn;- £ ‘^fss 

solicitude of pa^ts 

spotlessness of tS natural 

^odmtand how ff«"f «•» «»so 
«mduscouMbehvJer?n ^ the 

Of punty But when «. “ matters 

same race enjoined Md » <*«»» the 

to ft Wife to net a son h S^Te rcli^ons sanction 

of the husban®! Vhen^th^llfte®*’’" 
or incurably diseased wVoV "®? 

“h whether the eMlanlf.o nooderand 

must have been felt § 1 'f ‘'®'^t There 
1?^ the population if for maintain 

the loss of*a single poss^hll ^^'”oreas.ng ,t and 

of immense conwm^to the * mntter 

to be bom^s t bl ®f But the 

Jhe Lcmrate lai\ enVo^^ Qaaliu 

desirable I ondw .fT^***** of tfie 

f'rther Stnp^d of «o«Wso 

eonseijucat saiSitr ««njonies and 

essence pureK wamrge n ns in us 

methods of more of the 

I think the 

raedicai doctors behered^.n^ f and 

posed influence on th?nro the sop. 

*« with i\h ch she hacf V \ female of n 
a partbiSd^h f “k ^ 

■Jl<l to bo mdcSd -m? '■■ ’■‘"t *<l S » 

and not to the adult^- the husband 

‘na 

»?S'«’dSs.™s.£“K 

ttTiilc Manu *” telegony 

hwance of sj^fi' of the m 

hereditr ofmdi(Vd;„i r'^'^^'ters and fcfi the 
medKmi writers a* e\Sed”°^*vi" **‘“^*' 
theory from thefr poinf elaborated 1 

^arira Chap i^i) ^ hi! »k ^haraka 

maiataia that b^h is no ntk^*.J’^‘^®*°Pt>ers 

g».r'trro”s£“i----4S 

t'f 4:S‘.*b,4^;i fC »“So 


Tnr 7 uuFMcs or hi\to mirrugf 


.fi.oav^ 4 'n.bf,o‘^,, !• «..t. 

of a floncr Mists m its bnd'^i^k^ as the smell 
P<«emd( 5 i„ra Chap \ivf .snot 

SSfoi’SS S 4'-' -^ aeZVTn 

mango are not seen w hen the fm^ . ^ "PO 

(Sanrr Chap Iirj From V 
-iccording to these author th? V '* *f''>t 

a complete iihole a Pf«nfal seed., 

^iraka(Wa Chap HI) putsTn *k" 
ofamanis obtained by casting- 
m mould the onginal ii ,„^“'”5 “olten metals 

the future man is^hkewTSAn!!!.^.^ war 

■“ the mould of the o^m ^Perm 

mth an animals ™ « the case 

t-hop III) Iloif , sit that 
those who an sti,p d bl„d k P^/Teor of 
dumb dwarf deform^ or Ir 
l^rous and of those who *^1 ‘"'ane 

throigh the nose and who 
' hue spots on the «km not '^‘th 

these chancters’ The^retiU°LHV®'* mherit 
the seed contaius all the ^orf4*tif though 
none ofthechincters can aopeS^ If 
unless It IS tfflicted The p^artf 
must be present m the se^** ‘^^“raeter 

trmsmittJd The prerenfTor^v" “ «« ^ 
of these IS detenSned bi any 

physMl body » not the The 

considered There is soul rem//. *0 he 
oreins and the mind an” there / *“* *”*« 
of previous births which are unkn^m "'^tions 
Leaving as.de for the prereni 
nspret of the question tjfe Hmd» *P'«t«aI 

fir ^ond tt eiUnnn s theorf ^f tk- 
of the germplasm and reads »/"' 'oatinnity 
theory of uni{ characters A I 

up in detail but there was th^x * Worlred 
aaom that nothing can cTthf^ k the 

dwtroyed The medial men or 

mbentanre of certain diseases^Md the 

Snsnita (S’urn Chap \iCIV) «tcformities 

turns leprosy hemSirhords U”" "ten 

hot not invariably That nsre hered,t„y 

'hiJlwesay that fcetor ’-whfeh 

abnormal produces a similar .7 . 0‘'eised or 

*P""f ««‘*®®^'P°odmSart f Ck off 

n Chap X\) Itis hoivefer ^r./ Charaka 
med cal writers gave a subord nl'f^’*^'® ‘he 
ovum and that they did not akffcfo the 

“XX-d;? 

M the se*^letenniaatio”of tk ” c ® theorv 
^y a^ked the problem^from '''*«* ovum 

sides rustly theorumwsun® ‘V®' tJ'fferent 

m nnstoble equaibnnm altera^rT\*° 
the male and female side^nVlt^ tending to 

deVcl^r^ the wx of'the ’ofr”™'" 
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eveain the ovom as m the “sex (hfilrinccs be 
tween males and ftrnnlc* It is «aid that the 
tcndci c) to the male tahes place on eicry alter 
nnteday busrnta ndds that ripeness of the 
oa urn is beneficial to the offspring The second 
theory states that the dominant character of 
tin. germ-cells determines sex Charahn explains 
tlusba saying that il means the relatia c eomli 
tioii of the parents general mildness faaownng 
the birth of a dangliter an 1 the opposite a son 
Unrortiinatclv the genetics of sex is still surronnd 
e 1 n ith mysterc and it is not for ns possible 
either to denj or to accept tic hypothesis It 
means hoscccer that the female contains ii 
factor onIikIi mahes her female and the male an 
other factor nliich mal cs him male and that the 
distribution of character is influenced h\ these tin 
like factors In other w ords malcncss or fcmale- 
ness is associated with particular phcsical and 
mental characters The latter are not as perma 
nently stable as the former They \ an an 1 the 
\ anatioiis indicate corresponding \ariations in 
the germ-cells or the male and female factors If 
this interpretation be correct Charal a seems 
to hold that the dominance of either of the 
factors influences the sex of the offspring Tins 
new though conjectural may not be incorrect 
As far ns inrestigntions hn\e gone the evidence 
of biology 18 conflicting Clianka has ho\\e\er 
no donut regarding lus theory He «ays that 
the dominance of sex elements determines sex 
and that the sex elements arc to some extent 
modifiable The third theorr is based on a belivf 
tint desire or willforce and proper mitntion of 
the mother can stimulate the fertilize*! o\nm 
either to maleness or to fennleness There w as 
a similar belief amoug other old nations that 
the iraag nations of a pregnant mother may 
Invt aMsible effect on the hol\ and m ml of the 
oflspnng ^Vhile Mendelniis lca\c to the mcw 
that sex like any other character is dne to a 
definite unit or determiner Hindu phy siologists 
were of opinion that the Mew is partiallv true 
European physiology regards nii individual as 
a machne worked bv cliemico phvsical forces 
only Hindu physiology is not merely vitalistic 
but iii\okes spmt to explain the genesis ofluijhcr 
faculties the behaviour of life as a complex 
Hindus can never understand the niachinctlieori 
without a machinist working through cierv 
part 6f the machine Charal a maintains tint 
the nuitm„ cells are part causes of tl e orijnn of 
an individual Tlie otl er causes are a particlilar 
tate ot the parents body proper mitrition to 
hci elope the embryo mini to correlate the ph\ 
sical body of the embryo with the psvche and 
soul which imparts life and a latent cotisciovs- 

dual of the mdivi 

dual Once these are admitted abelefjn the 

modifying the character of the 
desire IS merely a 


are correlated Charaka an 1 other Hindu 


wnters 


billeted that the quality or nature of food can 
influence some of the tissues of the body There 
IS n general dictum that the effect is similar to 
the cause Besides the effect of nutrition of the 
mother and other causes, Charaka w as of opi 
mon that there arc sex-ilominants For ixnmple 
Imir nail bone teeth blood vcs«il3 and Iiga 
mentsnml sperm arc inherited from the male 
and skin muscles, blood fat and certain inter 
nal organs from the female Siismta (Stitrn 
Chap \\I\ ) states that a child liecomcs crip- 
pled blind deaf dumb dwarf on account of 
injurious nurture of the pregnant mother The 
diet conduct and movements not only of the 
mother but of the father also during the time 
pwjtiu’ff conception materially influence the 
t plant grows hcalthv and strong 

when a fiillr developed ste«l is sown in the pro 

per season in a soil supplied witii mitnents the 
same four factors mal e a bo\ handsome, strong 
lived aiidworthv of the parents 
The Ilindtis believed m the transmigration of 
souls and therefore found no difficulty in explain 
mg the mcqinhtv of birth the difflrcnt stations 
o<xupie<l by individuals m life the instinct of 
sc fprescrvationnndfcar of death common to 
all the instinct of animals and even of just bom 
b^ies the appearance of genms ami a host of 
problems which Nco Darwinians and 
Mendcinns leav ^untouched 

Ik Nurturvl Looemcs 

growth of the embryo to chance riivsimatia 
p.;e-cr,l»,lp„,t.„„1,r,Smc niU, of l,4,?nfpid 

calling forth nn of stiprcmc moment 

give birth (Sani/,->x luayst thou 

Hmdu pi,js.c,a„s .n«s?ed S, "f’”, 

is 
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RAKSHA BANDIIAK 

A piece of silken tassel tipjicd with gold, 

Tied round the wrist by loving sister's hands 
A sacred day in Srai*an, when the lands 
Are bathed in welcome rain, is said to hold 
A potent charm for good. From days of old 
This pretty faith has come and happy bands 
Of brotliers still pay heed to its commands 
One day each year. Who will be rashly bold 
And flout this festival as void of worth, 

An ancient mummery to which man shows 
His slavish piety ? Let him, who know s 
Of beings more de\otcd tlinn the fair, 

Of wishes purer tlian a sister’s care 
And strougcr {lowers than woman’s love on earth. 
Benares, Sc**nAni{i, 


TUB LAST HINDU KING OF SYLHBT 


L ong niter the Ml of tlie valiant 
Chauhan, ages after the dismembcr- 
“'“t “f ‘ht Empire of the proud 
bahadavala, centuries after the fall of the 
degenarate Pala and* the Southern Sena 
the little Hindu kingdom of Sylhet con- 
tinued to preserve its independence m the 
Northern India. Very 
little IS knpwn about its rulers and the 
story of Its fall is equally shrouded in 
mystery. 

, So long as the later Senas continued 
m Eastern Bengal, the kingdom of Sylhet 
was safe from the attacks of the Mussul- 
man rulers of Bengal. The Sena dynasty 
came to an end m the second decade 
of the fourteenth centun* of the Christmn 
ofSiltnn Slmmsuddm 

son of tlS P ^ ^ 

of Whi pMyus-uddiu Balbuu 

u hole of of tbe 

of Bengal 1 ,'">i<Trudeut Snltuus 
“I'Riii tunivfl their attention to the 


kingdoms of the cast of the Bmhmmiutr.-l. 
In the north, the Hindu kingdom of 
Assam had fallen, in the thlrtecntli century 
an easy prey to the barbarian Sbnn 
r ii 1 Cbittngong had 

Mien before tbe semwMIired barbfri.ans 
of Eakamg or Arakaa, both of whom 
had repelled Muhammadan inroads ivith 
great vagonr. The little Hindu priaeipalitv 
ol bvlhct lay isolated and seemed to be 
na easy prey. But the men of the valley 
of the buramn resisted the advance of the 
conquerors of India with great t igonr and 

tSHh' “ i-dtpendenee 

decade of the fifteenth 

f- ’downfall of the 
oreat Northern kingdoms is still but 

'r“T”-i Kstorians 

ol India had relied entirely onthestate- 

aiTSir^^ Mokammadaa Hi'storians which 
are very meagre, full of the grossest eJi- 
aggenatioas and, like the® WstoriSr 



THE LAST HINDU KING Of S^LHEl 


ji-wratives of alJ cont|neiing iiatjons full 
of bjas The result ^\as tint the earlier 
li stones of the ‘Muhammadin conquest 
arc one sided and therefore incomplete 
Want of corrohoratne evidence has made 
it difficult to ascertain the proiier aalne 
of the e\idence of Mulntnmadan Iws 
tomfls This data is being recosered 
TtTj slowly from a tangled mass of 
Epignphical and Numismatical endence 
This penod of transition that of the fall 
of the great Northern monarchies of India 
IS fnll of pitfalls for the historian The 
incautious and the unwary hare been 
caught m them as the historical works 
of an earlier generation prove The 
necessitv of corroborative evidence has 
been felt of late Snch evidence existed in 
the country side by side with thegreai 
store of historical works produced b\ 
Indian Mahammadaas As most of this 
CTidence is contemporary in nature with 
the political events which they proieor 
signify the\ ojre not open to the charge 
of being mterpolattons or modem fabnea 
tions 

In tlie present case the sole evidence 
consists of a little silver coin which had 
e«8ted in the cabinet of a learned Society 
perhaps for over a centurv and m that of 
the Imperial Museum of the couatrv for 
over a decade without its proper value 
lieing recognised It has been catalogued 
and described by a renowned histonau and 
numisnntist w hose ignorance of the 
ancient alphabet of North Eastern India 
led him nstnj and induced him to desenbe 
it ns a com of the Kadamba pnnccs of 
boa Before this com is described the 
data about the conquest of the Hindu 
kingdom of Svlhet should be analvsed 
Sometime ago a Musalman Munsiff of 
Svlhet sninmari®ert tl e evndencc m alittli. 
book called the Sal ail i i Juian It was 
based on two earlier works The BisaJat 
of Muhaiuddin Khadiai and the Hauzat a 
SiJatm or the tombs of lings and was 
composed in 1839 

Nlnnsiff Nasiruddm s worl confines itself 
mostlv to the I fe and miracles of Sfoh 
Jalal the patron •samt of Sylliet Tleinfor 
mation nl out the Muhammadan conquest 
of8vl!ict can be gleaned from its pagesas 


uOo 

the saint Inmself w as concerned personally 
with the fall of this last stronghold of 
Hindu kings in Northern India A siimman 
of the Sithaili laman was published about 
half a century ago by Dr James \\i«e of 
Dacca ui the pages of the Journal of the 
Isntic 5ocief V of Bengal {Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal \ol NKII pt I 
1873 pp 278 81) The information 
which can be gathered from Dr ■\\i«es 
summary has been used in all historical 
accounts about the conquest of SyJhet by 
the Musalnnns 

In a part of the cit\ of Sv Ihet called 
Muhallah Toltakar lived a Muhammadan 
named Burliattuddm HowaMuhatnmadan 
came to be allowed to live m the city of 
Svlhet in tliat age when the borderland 
between a Hindu and a Muhaniroadan 
Kingdom used to be a sort of no man s 
land aud when there wos not much 
toleration among the votanes of either 
faith IS rerv difficult to understand It 
also puzzled the histonan Muhaiuddm hi 
the uaknow D age when be composed liia 
Nt«a/at Muhaiuddin tnes to explain this 
difficulty bv stating that this sohtatj 
believer in the Mubammadan faith must 
have been the member of some Hindu 
family a statement which is exceedinglv 
difficult to believe because so far as the 
rogreos of Muhammadanism in India is 
nown very few Indians voluntanly 
embraced the Musalman faith before the 
final conquest of any part of the country 
But vvhatcv cr be the value of this tradition 
mtheeveofthe cntical «choIar we have 
to take it as w e receive it. There w as this 
Barhanuddui a Musalman residing in the 
Hindu citv of Svlhet in the Hindu kmgdoin 
ofSylbet Burhanuddin bad made a vow 
thatifhc was blessed with a son hewould 
sacrifice a cow k son being bom he 
performed his v ow but as bad luck would 
have it nl ite earned off a portion of the 
flesh and dropped it in the house of a 
Brahman The incensed Brahman went to 
Ganr Gobind the king of Sylhet and 
complained Tie king sent for Eurhan 
and the child and on the former confessing 
that he had killed n cow tic child was 
ordered to be put to deatli and the right 
hand of the fail er cut off 
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So w ent the kgend among Muliamni'i 
dans wlien the otherwise unknown 
histonnn Muhaiuddm chronicled it fwtb 
fulK A\er\ large portion of it apiiears 
to consist of later fabrication la the 
first place it was impossible for n 
Muliainniadan to live undisguised m an 
unconqiiered Hmdu State (I mean a Hindu 
State which not haiing been defeated 
bv anj Muhammadan army treated 
Muhammadan subjects according to the 
Hindu Law of Crimes as the kings 
ludgraent on Burhanuddin testifies) 
for anj length of time He would be 
regarded w ith suspicion and either killed b\ 
an infunated people or as a sp^ In the 
second place I consider it almost 
impossible for a smgle man to slaughter a 
cow A cow is not a goat The killing is 

attended tvith struggle and noise which is 
likelj to attract a good deal of attention 
m a Hindu In the third place it 
cannot be behe\ed for a moment that a 
piece of beef earned b> alite and dropoed 
m a Brahman 8 house could be recognised 
as beefbyn Hindu m those dajs I dare 
saj It 13 impossible to regard v fifteenth 
X™}*' connoisseur of good 
beef The tradition recorded at some 
unknown pcnodb% the histonan Muliai 
uddin unless it is entirely a fabncation 

®"8f^^tYhefollowingproLb.h?iJ^^^^ 

( 1 ) That Burhanuddin was a Muhimma 

disguise in S>lhet 

hoslitTes''* I’™' ' 

The\ow uid the punishment are cither 
contemporary falsehoods or Htcr f^b^ 
cations 

The chronicler continues 

Ilnrln. iilaii left Silhct 1 proceeded to 
the to rlofCtiir Tht k.ng on hcorin- tCl 

hisptplictt SidtansTktndw 

^na bui argaon w itli an ann\ ^ 

wiieu news rcwlicl Sylhct ll it m 'im , 

S sisl ,1’^"''“ tsscmbW „ l,o!t ofdCifi 

S.if « M .'■■"■’"I 

® 1 logcir ll'c"^tro 


lootfb and conjurers ami orden.il them to 
prophesy what siitie'^s would attend a new 
campaign Tlieir repl\ was encouraging and 
Nasiniifdm SipahsaLar was directed to march 
with a forec to the as^nstance of Sultan Sikaiidar 
Tlie reinforcement howeier did not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery and it 
was decided to tonsnlt with Shah Jalal ailio 
with 3C0“Dan\ eslics was waging war on his 
own account with the infidels The Sultan and 
Nasiruddin proceeded to the camp of the 
saints where the Shah encouraged them by 
repeating a certain prayer and promised to 
join their army and annihil ite the hitherto 
Mctorious army ofdcMls 

The advance of this anny of saints was 
irresistible The devils could not prev ail 
against them ind Gaur Gobinddnven from 
one position to another at last sought 
refuge in a sev en stoned temple in Sv Ihet 
which had been built by magic The 
mvaders encompassed this temple and 
Shah Jalal prayed all dav long His 
"cfc so effective that each dav out 
of the stones fell m and on the fourth day 
Gaur Gobmd yielded on the promise of 
being allowed to leave the country 

The terms ngreed to, Gaur Gobmd 
retired to tbe mounttms (Kobistan) 

So rims the chronicle Modem onalvsis 
“ <5? s‘orj j lelded the folloM mg facts 

conquest of 

bylhet by the Mtihamm idans, Shah Jalal 
,„l?i "“s tk-igmgti 

•i"-nnstV' account 
°f the roiiiitri This 
Mith liiirl'* ^ aa" mystciy connected 

town'^ilf c''';'r 'I'" i'''’“dence in the Hindu 
town of SylBet Burhanuddin ivns the 
spy engaged by the holy Darneslics to 
reside in the Hindu capital anHo „port, 
on thyitate of the country its defemxs,* 
etc He was most probably a Hmdu 

nk net J ° ."'■’“Sl'ttt ivas a dehber 

sacnfitc nf Even now the 

Hindu M f i® prohibited by main 

s^m tn l The holy danieshcs 

ttc reh J™,'' I'toseente 

Mhet fna 1 infidels of 

SS “e‘“ tesorted to this little 
SnIHn of Bengal whose capital was at 

The ndiniltcd defeat ol Siiltim Uikaildar 
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theccphew of tte Sultan of Bcng-al shons 
that lie Darweshes had found no meai) 
foeinlnng Gaur Golnnd as Muhainddin 
'pells his name \\ henerer and wherever 
a Muhammadan arrav has been crushingly 
defeated by an enemy of another faith the 
charge of mtchcraft and de\ il w orsbip 
has been brought against bun by all 
historians of the Muhammadan faith 
So the charge of witchcraft against the 
last Hindu king of Sylhet is not to be 
nonderedat The Sylhet arm} defeated 
the 6rst Musaltnan army from Gaur as it 
had repulsed the attacl s of the fanatical 
Darn eslies and their retinue of the East 
Bengal plains One should not pin liis 
faith on Muhaiuddin s statement tliat tlie 
Pit Shah Jalal naged Jibad against the 
Kafirs of S}Ihet wath three hundred 
and sixty Dameshes Along mth these 
DoxVieshes nas an entire army of renegades 
and free lances which was commanded bv 
these religious realots Neither the expedt 
tionarj force from Gaur nor the holy army 
was itself capable of making am head 
’'faj against that redoubtable infidel king 
Oaur Gobind of Srlhet Shah Jalal of 
\amaa was possessed of an acuteness 
rare among religious lealots Bv a little 
stratagem he united the armies and thus 
conquered Sylhet The Hin<lu army had 
been worn out by constant fighting and 
when the second expeditionary force from 
Gaur imitetl with the holy anny led by 
Shah Jalal and the Faquin it foiled to 
withstand their onslaught On all sides 
they were surrounded ^ uncouth. Bar 
banans ivbo would not stir to belp them 
but would be glad to see them extirpated 
1 mean the Burmese tnbesof the east the 
Shans of Assam and most probablv the 
Tipras of the south-east So they shut 
tAem«efres up in ffieir strong/ioW nfiicfi 
contained a steep temple Here also the 
acute Shah Jalal came to the aid of the 
bes eging Muhainmndan*! B\ the same 
stratagem he worl ed upon the iimgina 
tioa of ins army iir watchcraft and then 
he found the nntidote for It and immersed 
himselffor a whole day in pravers The 
result was faiourable for the be^iegCK 
The% were able to prc's the besieged TCrv 
hard Some cau'e want of men or 


scaroty of food or drink, compelled the 
last Hindu king of Sylhet to capitulate 
Hewas allowed to march out and proceed 
tmmolested to the hills This act of 
demency was a notable act on the part of 
a Muhammadan army in the fifteenth 
centofy in a case where the vanquished 
were unbelievers The statement bears the 
stamp of truth and proves the stoutness 
of the defence as well as the inability of 
the ini aders to Msit the vanquished with 
their usual clemency Thenceforth Gaur 
Gobind passes out of vision 

Munsiff Nasiruddm fads to supply us 
wnth two important details viz the 
name of the Sultan of Bengal who sent 
two expeditions to conquer the distant 
land ofSvlhet and the date ofits conquest 
At tliecnd of his siiramarr Dr James Bise 
tnes to supply these details He states 

Aga 0 accordiDgto tbelegendsst 11 preserved 
in SrThet the d strict was wrested from Gour 
Cob nd the last k ng of Sylhet by king Shams 
tddn in ISSl \ 1> or S6 Afl during the 
reign of SKandnr Shab whist King Smams* 
uddui caoonly refer to Sb&msuddin liras Shah 
Skandar’s father (J A S D old sene* \oL 
LNll 1873 pt 1 p 28^1) 

Sikandar w as the name of the son of 
Shamsuddin fly as Shah and not that of 
bis nephew Again if Svlhet was conquered 
during the reign of Shamsuddin liras Shi^, 
it becomes impossible to place that e\ent 
m 76G A H «1384 A D which year fell 
withm the reign of his sonSikandar There- 
fore the date of the conquest of Sylhet ac 
cordiog to the legends of that countri 
ts not reliable Alore than one indepen 
dent Sultan of Bengal bore the Jvuina of 
Shamsuddin 

(1) Shamsuddin Firox Shah grandson 
of the emperor Balban— 702 22 A H —1302 
22 AD 

( 2 } SAamsttififin Ifvas Shah founder 
of the two dynasties called llras-Shalii 
—74059 A It —1339 5S A D 

(3) Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah grand 
son of Raya Kaas and the last king of hjs 
dvnasty— 835-40 A II —143142 A D 

(4) Shamsuddin lusuf Shah of the 
•second liras Shah dvnasti— 879 87 A H 
—1474-82 A D 

(■>) Shamsuddin Muraffar Shah one 
of Ae Abvssinnn impostors who was 
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cnllcd Sidi Bolder Dm 'xna— 89G-800 A 11 — 
llOOOT ID 

1 he oldest Miihamm ulnn inscription 
discovered in S 3 lhct is to be found on 
one of the Mnsjids built on four sides of the 
tomb of Pir bhah JnHl nt S\lhct The 
inscribed surface is partly concealed in the 
masonrv It was deciphered and publish 
ed bv Blochnian according to whom it 
records the erection of a i\/as//c7b\ a noble 
whose titles onU arc gi\en and who 
appears to ha\c b en one of the ministers 
(dastur) during the n.ign of King \Hsuf 
Shah son of Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud 
Shah knov\ from the Ri^nz u<sSa!ntin 
Tankh i F'lnsbtn and T'lbaqat t AJ bnn 
that this \usuf Shah had the Aimiaof 
Shamsuddin and w as the son of Uulcn iiddm 
Barbak Shah who again was the son of 
Nasirtiddm Nasrat Shah of the Second IK as 
Shall! dvnast) of Bengal Shamsuddin 
Yusuf Shah reigned from 1474-148^ A D 
As he was the first independent Sultan 
of Bengal whose inscription has been 
found m the district of Sjlhet and as he 
bore the Kuaj”i of Shamsuddin I was 
led to behe\e that the conquest of the 
Hindu lingdom of Sylhet was aclneted 
during hi9 reign The discovery of the 
com in question has proiided the cor 
roborative evidence which was needed to 
pro%e m\ tentatwe theory to be a Instoncal 
fact {Htstorj ofBengnI vol H ) 

The com m question is a small round 
sihcr com weighing 37 8 grams and 
measuring 08 of an inch m diameter It 
belongs to the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Societj of Bengal As the published 
catalogue of the coins of the Indian 
Museum with which the com collection 
of the Asiatic Societj of Bengal was 
amalgamated some time ago does not 
give any information about the find spots 
of corns it IS needless to w orrj about that 
^ added to the cabinet of 
the Asiatic Societj some time before 1903 
when the collections of coins were 
amalgamated In the first volume of the 
catalogue of corns of the Calcutta 
V A Smith 
IS an issne of 

°‘Got 1.1 a footnote Mr Smrtl. 


III it both of tilt toms a-^sigiicd to this 
jirinct m tht cat ilogue had betn examined 
b\ Dr E Ilultssch fomitrlv Ooicrnment 
1 pii,raphist but that the 1 mg’s name has 
not been deciphered fulK oncither(C«<a/o^;e 
ofCotu’i w the Indian Museum Calcutta 
\oI I,p 31*/, Section 111 the Kadamb'X 
Chiefs ofGoa no J,pl A\A, C) 

Mj fnend and former colleague Pandit 
Bitiod Bilmn Bidiabinod drew m\ 
attention to the distrcpanci between the 
description giicn in thotatnlogue and the 
actiml specimen There was \er> httle 
doubt about the fact that one and the 
same com had been examined and 
desenbed In Messrs Ilultzsch and Smith 
as the com itrelfhad bccnfigured(Pl X\A 
C) Pandit Binod Bihan Bidtabmod told 
me that-his attention wnsdrawn spccialh 
to tins com because the legend on it was 
ciitirth m ancient Bengali characters In 
the same \olumc of the catalogue Mr \ A 
Smith has desenbed large numbers of coins 
of tlie North Pastern Pronticr of India the 
legends on which are in ancient Bengali 
characters c g, the Aliom dynasty of 
Assam the 1 mgs of Tippern etc The com 
m question is allied to the onlv com of the 
Hindu kings of Tippcra that has been 
published m that catalogue iie that of 
Ramagangamanikva whicli however has 
been read as Ramsimhamamkja (I M cat 
1 p 308 pi Wl\ 1 C ) In fact w hen the 
discrepancy between the descnption in the 
catalo^e and the original specimen was 
pointed out to me I took the com to be a 
coin of Tippcra The obverse has a hon 
walking and the date below its feet w hile 
the reverse bears the name of the king m 
ancient Bengali characters arranged in 
three lines * 


Ob\ ersc 

1 Sn Sn Gu 

2 nigOM 
nda devah 


Saka 1402 


Rev erse 


I mu in lehted to Pandit B B Bidyab nod 
lortbecoirect readme of the second syllable of 

the krag s name I 1 id rend jt as Guna 
UOTindi but 1 e corrected me ind pointed out 
the syllable w as nj and not m 
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bo far us >s kno\%n ubout tlie kinj,3 
Tippera there was no Guni^ovindadt^a in 
SaVa 1402»1480 A D No other Guni 
gOTinda IS knov, n in the North Eastern 
Provinces of India m the fifteenth centurv 
A D Then it struck me that the form 
Gaurgovind may be a Muhammadan 
distortion of the correct name GurugoModa 
In Persian transliteration Gum »s wntten 
as GfGaf) u{ nan) rfre) ul nan > — Gum 
The PersoArabc letter nan denotes o u 
And ail in Snnskntic transliteration Most 
probablj the last nan of Gum ms 
dropped in some mannscnpt and the rest 
of the name has since been spelt ns Gaur 
instead of Guru This identification of 
Gaur Gobind of the legend and of Munsif 
Nasiniddm s Suhnil i Aatnan and the Guru 
Goiiada of the com is further supported 1>\ 
the dnte on the coin and the Si Ihet inscnn 
tion of the time of Shamsuddm \««uf Shin 
The date on the com Sika I 402 «al+S 0 
A D wiSS4^5 Aono ///;n falls nithin the 
reign of Sultan Shnoisuddin \usuf Shah 
•on of Sultan Ruknuddm Barbak Shnh of 
the second llyas-Shahi dmastr of Bengal 
The latest Eptgraphic date of this Sultan 
afiSSA H (Kavenshaw 8 Gaur its rwios 
and inscriptions p 63 notel 

According to Fenshta Shamsuddm 
Ausuf Shah died in fl87 A H ««1482 A D 


SOS 

As at lca«t one inscription of \nsuf has 
been discoi ered m Si Ihet it is certain that 
Silhet nas added to the kingdom of 
Bengal sometime before 1482 AD On 
this basis I had stated in mj Historv of 



K Coin oi tl e Last H nflu X ng of S/lhet 
Bengal before the redtsco^er) of this com 
that SvlheC was conquered during the 
reign of Slmtnsuddin Vusuf 8haU The 
date on the coin proves that Gum Govwi la 
was a contemporarv ofSnltan Shamsuddm 
Ausuf Shah Therefore verv little doubt 
reman* about the identitv ofGurugoun 
dadeva of tbe com and Gaur Gorindn 
of the legend and tbe Suhail i Aamas As 
tbe com proi-es that Gurugonnda was 
elite and reigning inbaka I402'*1480A D 
therefore the coquest of the mdejiendent 
kingdom of billiet or Snhatta tva^ 
achieved sometime between 1480 and 
i4«2 A D 

K D 


Till- AMFRlCAS h \KMEk AND THE GOV ERNMENT 
fit Du •'innivniii Bo f u a pJi i» 

Ixctureria Politieal ^ence State (nnvr itroflona 


O N CF jtnorr tie JJiocr » rJmow smjnnirr 
IS here The click of the reaping and 
the hum of the harvesting machines 
resound through the countrvside Everv 
where in agncultural America there «« 
CQUrtnciog signs of great progr e ss and 
prospentv 

How do Amencan farmers become so 
prosperous * you avk an airerage ntixes 
of the Luited States and he wiR pirc tuqe 
64H-6 


time* nut nf ten jutt one ansiver JJe iiiJI 
sav that the simple secret of their prospen 
tv IS their witlingtiess to emptov approved 
labor saving methods of agneoUnre their 
abditv to u«e modem farm inachincrj 
That the Amencan farming is thoroughly 
machinued is w ell known in India but 
the fact that is not alw ays folly appreoa 
ted IS the government co-operation vnth 
tbefarmer at every step Let me therefore 
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peop\e 
and its €xpen«ei> 
run a\ ell o a e r 
twentvone inilli 
on rupees a \ear 
But how does ttie 
Bejiartment help 
the farmer ’ It 
tries to aid him bv 
“making research 
. into all the scien 
ces of production’ 
and b> spreading 
the "gospel of good 
fannuig " Statis ■ 
ticians tell us that 
eiervTCar twenty 
fire million copies 
of bulletins cir 
culars and reports 
on agncnlture arc 
distributed gratis 
■Moreoyer> there 
are over sixti agn 
cultural eipenmeut 
stations in Atnenca which are engaged 
in co-operating with the Department o(* 
Agriculture m propagating igncultnral 
instruction The work of these csp«nment 



co^onuition it ilistaat 
points 

stations as summarued In H C. Gauss 
in TAe American Goicmaient, is os follows 
To conduct original researches or venfi 
espennients on the pln-ciologr of plants 
and animals 


The diseases to w hich the> arc sererall^ 
subject w nh remedies for the same , 

The i^hemical composition of useful 
plants at their different stages of growth , 
The comparative advantages of rota* 
ttve cropping as pursued under a van- 
mg senes of ciops 

The capacitv of new plants or trees for 
'icclimatisation 

The analysis of soils and water 
The chemical composition of manures, 
natural or artificial wnth eijienments 
designed to test their comparative effects 
on crops of different hinds 

The adaptation and value of grasses 
and forage plants 

The composition and digestibility of 
the different kinds of food for domestic 
animals , 

The scientific and economic questions in- 
volvediu tbeproduction of butter and cheese, 
And as far as practicable, all such 
stations are required to devote a portion 
of their work to the evaraination and 
classification of the soils of the vanous 
states with a vaew to <=ecunog more exten- 
ded knowledge and better development of 
their agnujlturil possibilities 
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Class ttiLn e-Stock Studying Shet] on -x Mnn Near W-xterfor 1 1 


•uds m checking nnd elimm'xting such 
ailments 

The Burc'iu of Animal Industrx Ins x 
diMSion which is gixen oxer to dnitj 
iarming esclusiveh Its work consists 
nmong other things of instructing tanners 
I’ll the beat way to feed house breed and 
take can. of dairy cattle Exi erts connected 
with the bureau frequentlj go to the 
countrx and assist those w ho need in the 
building of creameries and cheese factones 
All these xanous bureaus and others 
axhich are -not exen mentioned here are 
connected xx ith the Department of Agncul 
ture xxhich is Hn integral part of the 
I ederal boxernment 

Suppose i farmer needs moiie^ to 
purchase, fertilizers more lands motorized 
implements or horses and cattle and he 
finds it difficult to secure loans on reason 
nble terms what will he do > The American 
genius for organization has solxed such 
difficulties for the American farmers through 
the enactment of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act Without gomg into its long weary 
details It may be said that the Act has 
established txxehe Federal Land Banl s at 
Ive important agncuUhral centers to 
‘ f n-mcnl tml to farmers No m ittei 


hoxx high the lot il 
rate of interest the 
I uul IlanIvSt innot 
thnrgc more than 
tiv per cent As a 
matter of fact the 
actn il interest 
eh ir^td the farmer 
for the first \ear is 
at a uniform rate of 
fixe jiercent Under 
tlie laxx these loans 
ire to be made 
informs A 11 i s a 
I nnc m her book 
U'<c lorir Goicm 
went inpenodsof 
not less than fixe 
nor more than fortx 

ytirs In actual 
pr ictisc tins IS usu 
illx thirty SIX 
xears The Feder 
al Farm Loan Act 
xxhieh xxas passed m 191C has opened 
a nexx epoeh m the history of American 
‘©riadtiirt It has lifted farming from the 
morisi of indix ulii ilistic effort and placed 
It under the guiding hand of the benex olent 
goxeniment 

beienee lias beeoine the serx int of ign 
culture no less tl an that of the manii 
fnetunn^, industrx \gnenlturt is a 

eum|lete jjlied scieice wrote the I ite 
President of the Wiseoiibin Uiiixersity 
Dr Charles R \ an Hise in his xaluablc 
book The Con^^erxatioa of hatur^l Re- 
sources in the United States built upon 
a knowledge of pure biology pure physics 
and pure chemistry The agncultunst 
must aj^ ply the pnnciples of botany to his 
held ero£ s and to his fruits he must apply 
tliepnnciples of zoology m connection wath 
his animals he must apply the pnnciples 
of physics and chemistry to the soil he 
ruustbean engineer m the management 
ot Ins machincrx In other w ords modem 
agriculture is based upon exact scientific 
pnnciples And farmers must receix e scien 

tine training for their life vocation exen as 

and engineers do for 
theirs In the United States the spread of 
scientific agriailtural 1 now ledge has be 
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Kll< N t K Clio t 

Drug ganlens w oo \ beifiR oiaintiinwl as a r«a(ur« o( tlif co rsei \ pharmacy in a 
nuai^r of un >er«ities This il) istrat on sho « •» gnfd«n n 'll ch the cultures of 
medicmal pHnis furnish matenil of edacat onal a*a for ihv phartnacv course iml 
also sene as an ornaoietital add tio t the grounds of tie tin lersitr 


come the object of serious concern on the 
part of both the Federal and State go\em 
raents Agncultural education is imparted 
to American youths by hundreds anti huo 
(Iredsof agncuUunl teachers intinitersilies 
colleges and sOTuetimes ercn m sccondan 
and rural schools It has l>ecn recently 
estimated that there are non over 90 000 
students in agncultural colleges and high 
schools mall parts of the Republic And 
everr four j ears this large armv of trained 
and aggressiie joung people mil become 
the potential farmers of tlie ation 

To conclude Araencan fanners nith 
their continued application and improie 
ment of farm machinery are so far ahead 
of the rest of the uorld that the\ 
ha\e no near nial m si^ht Famimg 
uatb the horse is becoming a thing 
of the past and farming -with the 
tractor that operates on gasoltive or 


meapensne kerosene IS rapidlv taking its 
place I liaie seen It stated in one of the 
agncultural journals that there uill be m 
a lew months half a million Amencan 
built farm tractors uhere there uere 
practicallv none fire vears ago’ Doubtfess 
Amencan farmers descri e great credit for 
accepting all important advances m farm 
mechanics which hn\e helped them to 
increase the net output of their lands a 
hoadeedfold or more At the same time 
one must not forget the important part 
that is plajed hi the Amencan government 
in promoting efficiency on the Amencan 
farm For certain it is that the government 
has made the w ork of the tiller of the sod 
moreeleiating more pleasant moreattrac 
t«e and more profitable From the long 
talks I have had m ith the wise men in the 
Amencan government sen ice I am coni im. 
ed tint !»at for efficient government help 
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The jrkofthe Department of Agncul 
ture IS (luided into a number of bureaus 
One of the most interesting bureaus of this 
Department IS the Bureau ofPlant Industry 
It ! Lonstanth on the look out for new 
c f ; s Its scientific agents arc carefnlU 
nil' mg the world for new and impro\ed 
ireties of fruits legetables, grams trees 



Liberating the imported parasites of alfalfa 
weeiil m the alfalfa fi Ids in Utah 

aud shrubs which are suitable to liifferent 
locations in this country Not man\ 
\ ears ago America had to buj nee from 
abroad , but with the creation of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, the situation 
changed Its agents secured onental t\ pes 
of nee better suited to the subtropical 
climate of the southern 


that would grow in this region of 
light rainfall Amencan scientific agents 
went all o\cr the world At last one of 
them was able to find the diimrum wheat 
growing in the great steppes of Siberia, 
where the rainfall was no more than in 
the American great plains Considerable 
quantities of the seed were exported to the 
United States, and presenti) the Sibenan 
wheat was growing lustily m Montana, 
Colorado Dakota Nebraska, and other. 
States It has now become a great 
Amcncan crop Todaj. tlie cultuation of 
diimrtim bnngs Amencan farmers o^e^ 
ninety million nipees a \car 

The Bureau of Plant Industr\ is not 
oiiK ransacking the whole world for new 
crops, but it is making as dilligent and 
careful a stud\ of the diseases of plants as 
phj sicians do the diseases of men The 
bureau m its highU equipped laboratones 
IS making constant researches to discover 
specific remedies for plant diseases “The 
fanner is encouraged to write to the 
Bureau, gning descnption of the condi 
tions of disease he is attempting to ciire» 
and if possible, he is asked to send m 
Specimens of diseased plants or acgetables “ 
Ad\ ice for the treatment of plant diseases 
— ad\ice b ised upon the fire test of reol 
experience is furnished to Amencan agn 
culturahsts free of charge 

The task of fighting injunouS insects 
lielongs to the Bureau of EntomoIog> 
bhould i new insect be found which is 


St ites uf Texas and Loui 
•siana At present America 
r uses enough nee not onl} 
for her home consumption 
but for sale to other rice 
grow mg countricb 

Another great seiaicc of 
the bureau has been the m 
troduttion of d u m r u m 
wheat from Siberia And 
therebj hangs t. tale For 
years the wheatxcrop in 
the great plains of Amenca 
had suffered from thAlack 
of sufficient ram The pVpb 
lem then was to search ^t 
a *!j»ecics of hardier whe^ 



An Amencan Milkmaid in Samtar\ Costume 
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how lii^jh the lot il 
ntt of intcre*!! the 
I ijul Ihinksc mnot 
tharj,c more tl 
per cent 
jimtttr of 
iictti ll 1 
thar 
fr* 


IK 
nor 
\t ir*^ 
j)r ictist 
'ilU t h j 
vtar^ 'll 
nl Tarm Lon 

aids m checking eliinmating such which was p isstcl in 11)10 has oj 

ailments r n new tpotli m the liistorj of Amen 

The Bureau ot Vnlmal Imlustrv has a ij,ncuUurt It has lifted farming from tl 
d i Sion which is gnen. o\er to dairj inoriss of mdiiuluahstic effort and placed 

lanning exclusively Its^ ,w ork consists it under the guulm^ hand of the btnei olent 

among other things of insynictinj, farmers goitrnmcnt 

rii the best waj to feed liousc breed and Science li is become the ser\ into! ign 
t he cart of dair) c ttle Experts connected culture no less thin that of the manu 
with the bureau fre pientU go to the f ictunn„ mdi str\ Agriculture is v 

countr) and ssist those w ho need in the complete i] plied science wrote the 1 ite 

building of creameries and cheese factories President of the Wisconsin Uniccrsitj 
All these \Tiacms bureaus and others Dr Charles R \an Hise in his laluable 
which are not even mentioned here are bool The Con'ser\ ation of Natural Re- 
connected witl the Department of Agncul sources w the ?7njfecf States built upon 
ture which is an integral pait of the a 1 now ledge of pure biologv pure phjsics 
I ederal boieniment and pure chemistri The agriculturist 

Supfose a farmer needs jnonc> to must appl) the principles of botanj to his 
purchase fertilizers more lands motorized field croj s and to his fruits he must apply 

implements or horses and cattle and he tliepnnciples of zoology in connection with 

finds it lifficult to secure loans on reason his animals he must apply the principles 
able terms what will he do ? The American of physics and chenustrj to the soil he 
Sereb^ fo^ ^ganization has soUed such must be an engineer in the management 
jears the Amencanfarmers through of his machmem In other words modern 

the great plains o'/ Federal Farm Loan agriculture is based upon e-^act scientific 
had suffered from weary principles And farmers must recei\ e scien 

of sufficient ram Tl that the Act has tific training for their life ^ ocation e\en as 

Icm then was to Land Banks at doctors lawjers and engineers do Jot 

a «!i ecies of hard er ^^nCultUral centers to theirs In the United States the spread of 
farmers No matter scientific agricultural 1 now ledge has le 
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W E caning but congratulate the author 
of this "Thesis” for selecting the most 
fascinating subject from Ancient Indian 
History. The subject has attracted generation’s 
of scholars, each of whom by contributing his 
views on the various aspects of the subject 
has helped to complicate an already knotty 
problem and the legacy that has been left by 
them to the modem and future Indian 
scholar is the most difficult to handle and 
in the shape that it has taken, it must neces< 
sarily baffle another generation of students 
although the clue to its solution has been indh 


*nellenism in Ancient India by Gauranga Nath 
Banerjee, M. A., F. R. S. A. Lecturer on Ancient 
History in the Universitj- of Calcutta, Prerochand 
Raychand Scholar, Member of the Egyptian 
Association and Oriental Society, Manchester 
Calcutta. nutterworth& Co. 191&, Price Rs 7 8* 


cated recently in sure and infallible affirmations. 
Tliat the problem can only yield its solution to 
an Indian scholar, wth the necessary qualifica- 
tion and preparation to approach it, explains the 
persistence with which it has hitherto refused 
to unlock Its secret. It was therefore with a 

mingled feeling of hope and pride that we began 

to take protracted plunges into Dr. Baneriee’s 
wtevo volume of 371 pages— with the hope of 

hndinganadequateattempt to study the question 
Irom an unbiased, critical and independent point 
pride in finding that an Indian 
scholar has at last asserted his right to study the 
subject. ° 

™ divided into five sections called 

ooKs. The first Book contains the introduction 
enc^g with a succint resume which gives us a 
toretaste ^ the author’s conclusions and a biblio- 
graphy. The second Book treats, under the four 
sub-sections of Architecture, Sculpture, Pain. 
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ting «nd Cowage the Ilellecwtic wfloenct on tlic 
\rt of India The third Book deals ’Mth the 
c^olutlon of scientific aud literary culture in India 
and Helleflisin The last book enunciates the 
independent evolution of Religion Philosophy 
Mythology and Fables m India and la Greece 
Eachsub-section is furnished tMtha bibl ogtapby 
The author has therefore covered everynook and 
corner of his subject Undoubtedly the most 
important portion of the norl is that 
dealing with the question of the Hell nistic tn 
flueiicc on tlie \rt of In 1 a The s ibjeet has 
passed through anew phase since 190*? -nhen 
Pr Loomaraswamj first read hii» paper at 
Oriental Congress nt Cbpenhagen Before this 
paper was read all archaeologists slavishly 
lollomng PerOT^son Pouchcr and others Mere 
pledged to the most grietoosly erroneous 
opinion that Indian Art was tie pupil of and 
Mas indebted to Greek \rt and the fitifc value 
that it pos«esses is derived from foreign mftii 
ences that India hod no art of its own and the 
beat period of Its attended with the decline of 
Candhara wmlpture that the ideal tvpe of 
Buddha was created foe Buddhist Art by for 
eiguers and the type thus evoli ed n as the found 
ntion ofall later representations of Buddha that 
after A C 300 Icdiau sculpture properly so 
called hardly deserves to be reckoned os on 
ninpenalOatetteec of tnd a II Chapter III ] 
These Mere the Men ofofiicial arcbaeolonsts 
Mbohavedominated nnd still continue to <»mi 
nate the ratuationof Indian \rt and for the 
matter of that of Indian ciMluation generally 
Soon after Dr CoomarasMamv t paper was 
read \tacent Smith &. Co roused from their 
nightmare suldenly discovered that India had 
n school of indigenous Fainting an 1 Scnlplare 
Cvery student who desires to approach this 
study wath an open and onbiawd mind has to 
appraise critically the opinions of the sowollcd 
authorities avhose works by Upsc of time rattier 
than by the weight of tficir arguments or by the 
value of their insight have assumed a sent of 
(alsc M«pect to contest which means not only 
an net of sacrilege but an exhibition of one s so- 
called national bias It was not till the diwo- 
very of tlie art of the I arFast that the ttestem 
connoisseurs have been in a pwition to take i 
critical estimate of the value of Greek Art its 
character and ideals both of tccbmciue nud ron 
tents ond to evaluate its different phase* Creek 
art bad for centuries exercised a chann over 
European cntiis wWh disqualified them from 
offermgatiybut tie most fuUame praise opon 
the products of the Hellenic genius In the 
matter of apprecaatioa of thehistorvof the evoln 
tioa of Hellwic art the Western cnticshad lost 
then balance w hich they are now on the point 
of recovering It is only recently that cntics 
have been able to gather courage to sav that the 
lenith of Greek Art was reached long before Phi 
djfls ood tvhat has passed m Greek art a* prtmi- 
twe sh<mld beclat^ really as classic When 
C3^7 


Fergnsson (I87fa) Burgess (1882) Griinwedel 
(1823) and \incent South recorded their 
Tieirs on Indian Art and on the debt that it is 
supposed to has e owed to Greek Art the critical 
stndy of Greek Art had not been initiated These 
antiqnanans had noartistic training for passing 
judgment on any works of art much less on a 
foreign art the key of which they were unable to 
find Their so-called knowledge of Greek Art 
itselfwasofthemostrudimeataryandof asecond 
band character The si ghtest record ofanyecho 
or reminiscence of anv kind of tratesty of Greek 
Art upset them ond t) e r critical judgment T1 ey 
were abwlotelv incapable of appraising Ihidiffer 
ence between Hellene and llellenistic Art and 
mdiscnmi lately praisetl aiivtliing that had any 
Lind of shadow or colour of Greel civilisation 
Tber were constitutionally meapableofcriticallv 
examining the aesthetic lalucs ofiered by the 
Gandii' a;.(nonuinents and were unahle to get 
o>er d ’shocks of the discovery of a so 
called ^hool of sculptnrem the distant soil 

of the They failed to realise that be 

fore Aley conquest theOrcekbadalready 

shot xty 1 The archaic and classic Art of 
Greece H sed its page* The beginninn of 
the Hellenistic epoch reprtsented from the Greek 
point of new a decadent and a dow sw trd course 
and marked the eod ofumk c}as«ie Art, as such 
the best phases of which were long past 
The pra«e that is due to the earlier epochs 
connot be usurped by later decadence which 
flooded the eastern colonies Greece 1 erseJf w onld 
bate been shocked to sec and woull have indm 
nantly repudiated the miserable wotksby whirtt 
the Greek colonists m Roktria and Gandhara 
sought to degrade the old Attic standard The 
chief qoalitv and value ofHellenistie Art lay m its 
oegWt of tbccharactenst c Greek standard In 
HeUeoistic \rt the awcientlleHenic tradition was 
(Iraindl of the all vital ty To quote one cntic 
The two ot sculptors (i.v'iippua Scopas and the 
Plrgamene school) who <ervcd as the models of 
eariv Hellen Stic Art were tlcmsclres lo process 
o/ abandoning the one entuieaUof the Greek race 
TheVacedonian imperial sin opened to the Greek 
n new world of idea The view oflife which he 
now foond hunself in contact w ith w as precisely 
the view which the Cla'MC Age had so consistent 
ly discountenanced and the classic intellect had 
so severely held in check Already disenchanted 
however with his own ideas he proceeded to 
nssimilate eastern onesnnd he thirstily quaffed at 
the spring of mystical thought of which the East 
IS the abounding and pervanial soorce The ideal 
of Evs ppus (B. C 36i,-3H>) and his contempo- 
raries suggests the beginning ofascarch a quest 
* grop ng in the void What is vital and distmc 
tvrttatl elleUenistK movement is not so much the 
trnitative traits m it and its clinging to precedent 
example* a* the fact that it exhibits a growing 
impatieiice of the cH'scal trad tion and an in 
CTeasmgvndeavonr to reach ont into hitherto 
OTexplortdngiOHs of thought and etaotio-n ’ By 
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jts nttitiiOe nnd clnracter tlie Hellenistic move forms -i strung of tiglj Atalontis some ciipiil 
mciit n as mcapble of representing the iileals of mil girland deuces and other incchanieal 
the old classic tradition of Hellas And the mise makeshifts more \1 cstern Asiatic than pllcnistic 
rablc Turasian eolonv in the Hiinjab frontier cut —are the discarded formulas of Greek artisans 
ofrb\ lon^ai-stanceoftimennd spnee fiom the from winch it i« impossible to Irnce the slnclow 
source ofOred ci\ili7'ition rcprcsentcclthe worst of -i Creel tndition These conrse psemlo 
phase of the Hclhnistjc epoch Aswchaieseen the classical tlccontive elements ha\c bccmcccptcci 
llkllemstie moxement profcssciilv set out not to hr the archtologists as the worthy representa 
teach Greek ideals but to imbibe oriental ones It t»\es of Hellenism in Indian Art Dr Baonerjee s 
came unfortunately equipped with a set of worn judgment seems to ha\e been oierslmdowed 
out formulas and canons which were ill suited to bj the cloud of Ins arcliTological authorities 
espress tlie m\ sticism and the jdeals of the East but stdl he seems to feebh hit nt the right point 
111 fact if the Gr».cks had sent out the genm es of without allowing himself to develop and sub 
their I '■st epoch thea would have equallv failed stantiate Ins judgment TheGandliara sculp- 
inthctasl asdid their iinworthrj descendants tures moreover are not \ery artistic either from 
in the Punjab colonv For in the whole gamut tlie Greek or Indian point of view , though thev 
of Greek sculptors formulas there did not evist a are of immense interest to the students of 


single apparatus by which the eastern conception 
of the Buddha could be rendered in plastic form 
The readiness with which the Baktrnn ><\rtisans 
v>jc disposed to carr\ out the commis^iw of 
heirTSiimdhist clients demonstrates the miliiStfc 

oflndianTto^Sht on Greek craftsmen and 

the indnenc^l^f Greece on Indian Art The appears 
coaiersion to Vaislinav ism attested himself 

by the erection ofmt^ Gnrmh st'imbha at Bes 


Buddhism ’ He seems however to abandon 
this position and to relapse to the perverted 
views of Ins authorities when he answers the 
criticism of Ilavcll and Cooniarasw amj at 
bv borrowing the words of Smith and 
ithout acknowledgment And it 
(Bsthat he Ins done an injustice to 
liliiself nna bTlLj^ject bj too much reliance on 
the infallibility^iSJiis authorities Tint lie 


uasat Hill thVsMrSSBI’''*''’™''! hr Demetrius ia"\\eii'”pos't^ in nlTNkhe liternture on the 

■ccordmg to an inscripm*®" at the same place subject (the givaterporticftt of vvlnch he M^^t 

lemcmstrate the same viz the dominance critically examined) is wyII adv ertizjp^i nis 
It Indian cvvihz&tion on tlj* Bal trians and not pages tiy aggressive quoraitioM^jtlm French 
^'**^*’' The BahtnanA " mterested and German authors possn)Iy""to answer the 
mmnian thought than Tifdiatis in Greek Art recent imputation that the Postgraduate 

tom# review a little tire* scholars have no entree into continental autho* 

character of nties But Dr Bannerjee s thesis demands ns 

phase ot w°hieh th# epoch— the prov incial its cnticnk apparatus not only \ close stndy of 

as Dr bas been written in tl/e past but also 

vnouehtogive^vis hi 9 » not been good a firsthand knowledge and an independent 
the pivot of the examination of the monuments ofthe Hellenistic 

analvsis ^vcthmk v *bis epodh and of the grounds on which the authc^ 

the centre of grav itv If tl J "n nties have expressed their v levv s And w c vv ould 

India which is verv often lost preferred his studying the objects 

on the subject It has now and monuments first, before he rend the books 

to dianctenze tC fashionable a„d authorities about them* Ifhe had done so 

the exact value* of the products aftli# he could not have accepted without demur, 

artisans m the P«n,5b nf nLiit theory of the foreigii ongm of the Buddha 

Tie epithet would nmropriatdv^rooll'^'^Si, o" evsi/enf/o The coins 

nrcha^cologists who "SavT'^hV^^^^ innumerable Gandharan ^ 

Furnsian nrt of Goiidlnra by the appeUat,ons^^^^ Buddhas and Bodhisattras them 

Hellenic classical or Greek r selves constitute indisputable evidence of tbe 

ante-Hdlcmsm and an insult to the ^ fact that these corns appear m an already 

in nrt to label the products of BakSlS^Greekl l°n 

ns anything diaractcnstically Hellenic ns Dr dates long before the era 

Bannerjee suggests at several pla«8 in Gandhara School and the 

C.nndh-'ra sculpture all the nnahtiesScreek Art the first attempts of 

havcleen deliberately floutwl The utter ineana f^reeks to picture Indian corns The 

city for invention want of nronortmnr S >™agc oflakshtm from Kashmir and 

of uttramt and a del1>cratc^ne«l«V^^iJf ^ 5 f<" othernon Ilu Idhistic images are additional 

TVir.lv svnimetcry ami SrmoSv iS ill! which disprove the Greek origin of 

JV' «-"^tnnn nrtiSns P^ddha .mage and winch Dr Bannerjee 
ticver ehim to couWluavc studied with advantage Dr Banner- 
?rT^d''"T^"^^''‘'*’"^’’«ditio« of nnv^nni! bibliography though quite formidable in 

tkVn^^ pTvsincc of a few Ionic o?Co«!r nppearnnee and gives one the impression of 

th an colnnns .n ibe most baymg been compiled with German thoroughness 

I IS full of important omissions He omits to 
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notKelV tooiinnswinj 8 papif on Bad Hit t 
Vnniitiyes wliith con tim mint pcrtmentojitler* 
as aKo Sister Nncditas contnbaiioasui tlic^ 
columns «mcercpnnt«l in the / oof/a//-, of hid ta 
J1 start I!tit the omissions to rcfcncjicrs to 
hi i oHchcr 9 pajxjr m I/ojih nents Ibot an«l 
L Ori^nn Gre< cii Image di liuddhi since publish 
eil in LuRlish m the U s^aatgs af Bad lhi\t tri. 
Dr \ Opel •* piper on Greek lalluenix oa laaeat 
Indian Ci*i/«ation (Cast 5- West Jinunry 1012) 
an! Prof II G hocyUnsons admitaWc paper 
on forctjpi intlucncca in India in h a /ni/iaii Iiis 
toriKtl i{u/<esl3I3 are diftiviiU tocsplain In 
the scv.tton devoted to Vstronoms Ur IbiAnerjec 
hasoeerlooked important luatenaU furnished ov 
M M Harnptisad fcsistn s pijieT on Vaaana 
Jataka mtlieJASB The chapter on Liiera 
ture nnd Drama forms in our opinicm the best 


nntten part of then ork Wchaiebeen inclmwl 
to jndge Dr Linnerjees production by a icia 
high standan) The Post-Gricluate courses at 
the Cakutta Dnuer«itvBrc on ther trial anil 
the public liaie anght todeiumd thi production 
oftbesism nliieh npe scholarship should help 
to Dtale onginaJcontiabutions toour knowledge 
WevtshDr Binnincc had rcahced oar hor^ 
Webaacnodoubt that themdostr} with whnh 
he has studied the esutiug authorities if directed 
to the anginal luatenols woul I have placed him 
it» the forefronts of the amhorilwa who have 
stoovi between hi » and hit swl <v.t Ur Daiiaef 
yee has all the acvomphsLments of n soand 
scholar but m the present instance we think he 
has not fpviii as all that he vs capabU of giring 
WasTti. 
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3 t niiibt be tie “secoud hn^-ige ’ The I'lte 
eminent slntesm-ui Sir UiUrid Luiner, bora 
^brench Candian, was as much at home m Eng- 
' li«h as in his mother tongue, Trench General 
Smyts, Dutch Afrikander as he iSihnsshovmhim- 
«elf a capital master of English In India there 
ha\e been mnnj Indians whose mastery of 
English has been complete But in addition to 
the«e, thousands of undergraduates and grado 
atesare thrown out erery 3 ear bj our schools 
and colleges, whose knowledge of English is 
of \arions grades English is now the dominant 
foreign language in the important independent 
countries of China and Japan Ip China it has 
c\en Iii\en nse to a jargon called pigeon or pid- 
gin English, winch really means business 
Lnglisli, and is used between Chmc^e and 
Europeans In Lad\ Brassey s \ ora»c m the 
Sanbeam' (lOOS, p 294), is given “Take 
ptecey missisy one piecey bag topside” as pidgin 
English for “Take the ladv’s bag upstairs ” 
1 rom this it appears that pidgin English is not 
aierj simple affair 

for sometime past German Las held 
the first place. Trench the second, and English 
FnrhshS'L and coaimercialh, 

nv£- i,«*i % OTerv\ helming supenontj 

mWn* Trench It has also aii 

mnS Tfl over both French and Ger- 

that ofFrcnch 

come Jto he spontnncously 
Soerel '/■'■I'um orl.itemotiona^ 

*nrtS iSTn'e d^w^menTni 

n wnrhi i^^ Hnguage put before the world as 
^ nboutthejear 1879 b\ its 

hot Inulh 

athfieml , jtematd "Sp.U" ‘'JZ tlSJh 

bribe TatST'"’'”'’’"' 

tie 1 nVi,,w , rcnioicU is the samcni 

a l.U.e”,h^eS 

'Cl ctJ, liotramnurDt /ameahoriofi tlj iJS 


ilr \V T Stcaid * that he drew Ins first mspira 
tion from the < 5 miple grammatical stnicture of 
the English language, and that it was from 
Ru«t«!ian that he got the idea that bj means of 
saSiveshe "might make an endless number of 
words out of one root ” Allnouns in Esperanto 
end in o, all adjectives in a, and allad\erbsm 
e Males and females are distinguished by the 
insertion of in before the o of the noun , as patro 
(father), patrino (mother) English grammar is 
simple enough, but it IS less simple than that of 
Esperanto, which is howeier less simple m cer- 
tain respects than that of the Asiatic languages, 
Persian Hindustani, and Bengali, which Dr 
2amenIiof appearently had no knowledge of 
These three languages haae 110 distmction of 
he, she and jf, as Esperanto, like English, has 
Eor has Bengali, like English and Esperanto, a 
distinction of miiuber m aerbs Esperanto is 
thus not as simple in its grammatical structure 
as it is possible for a language to be Eeverthc- 
Jess, in its grammatical structure as well as init*® 
\ocablcs, It has aclear ad\antage o\er English 
It has aireadj acquired a large currency, and 
Ats currenej is on the increase If English is to 
be set up as n w oriel language in competition 
with Esperanto, it requires to be diiested of 
certain drawbacks that now attend it This 
divestment should be restricted to English na it 
niaj be fitted out for use as an international 
language and not be sought to be nt once 
mipo«ed on Enghsli as spoken and w ntten in all 
Pnglisli speaking lands The simplifications 

made for iiiternatioifalumg Liiohsh mov be left 

to work their wav, from their own merit, into 
current English eveiy where 

Staiidardiration of pronunciation and phone* 
tic •spelling arc essential requisites of interna* 
tionahred I iighsh, and thebe ma>, with 
advantage, be at once applied to the current 
English ofthe present day Sir Harry Johnston 
in England and Prof BranderMathew lU America 
arc strong advocates of standardization of 
English pronunuation, a difficult process indeed 
and m need of revision nftcr long intervals to 
suit clianged pronunciations But it is a 
nwcssyy preliminary to phonetic writing 
1 uonetn. wntmg harillv needs any justification 
.**' 1 ° 1 writing being simply irrational, 
though, being of long standing, it has necessarily 
n host of supporter!, Sir Ilarrv Johnston is a 
powerful champion of phonetic’ spelling being 
to Pnghsh. Trench and olhfr trnn-^ 

SI S""" “ eJS'i 

T"; -'fe 

I 2 -?* of Ac-uc, , tsiitcmbcr 190’.. 
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imperfect tvntl neeJs improvement which mdeed 
it seeks I mticiseil this script in the la't 
May number of Ths \todtTn Reriexi nnil sboned 
that some of its letters were bad it has 
iliseartled capital letters but retains the Itonian 
blemish of script letters difTercnt lu shape from 
printed letters Tins blemish retniires to be 
swept aw ar 

In connection with application of phoneta. 
spelling to English it has to be noted that 
though the general rule should be that the 
spelling should conform ttf the standanl sound 
It would be vcri desirable that in the two 
special cases mentioned below a reverse p ocess 
should be adopted 

(1) Proper names like Dtrite and Berime 
from Italian and other proper names from an> 
other phonetical!/ written language shoni I 
retain their present spelling in Engbsh but their 
sounds should conform ns far as is possible to 
theirnatiie sounds ^Ihile ^)^ntc and Beaincf 
for instance retain their present spelling in 
English it would be best to pronounce tocm 
m tbeitaJian way bamrgof coursetbe Italian 
sounds of the letters d and t wheh English 
speakers’ organa of speech fad to peonouoce 

(S) Learned words like ceotwrmfc and 
ovigen drawn froia Latin and Greek and spelt 
alike or very nearly alike in Cngtwh and m the 
Latin faanl) of languages should retain their 
present I nglish spelimg and be pronounced 
as far as possible in accordance with the I^tin 
and Greek sounds of letters so that this Uasa 
ofwordsinai hare a uniforniicy of sounds all 
over theEngiisIi and Latm worlds 

blang terms ace righttv cons dered ua (mis 
s ble into serious writing and to their use in 
Lnglish latcrnationaliz'd must be inlerd cie I 
home slang terms have m tlic past actjuircil by 
reason of their particular fitness a recognised 
place in the language and this process mav goon 
m the future 111 slaug terms that nm (heir 
way to recognition can properlj be tnlroduced 
into internationalised EaglisU 

With slang terms should also be banned nil 
English idiomatic espressioiis of an orb (rary 
character As good a man asevertrodslioc 
bather * for as good a man as ever Jived is 
ijuite as arbitrary English idiom for no rational 
interpretation of the tenns that make np the 
phrase can yield even in a figuratne way the 
meaning uitcmled to be convened Treading 
shoe leather* may be interpreted as meaning 

iveafiiig shoes but the wearing of shoes can 
not be taken to constitute the cssinvofiiTing 
(If even a mam function of it \o obiection con 
be taken be it understood to fi^ntivc expres 
sions Ike was born with n silver spoon tn bis 
mouth wliiclnnvolve no logical Ba v Bamsb 
incut Iron English mlern Uiou-iHv cmplovcd of 

• Readers of bhakespeare s f alias Lasar have 
to put up with As proper men as ever trod 
'oponne U s leather 


opre< ions involving a logiealflavv may reason 
ably be demanded Their banishment from 
CTciy kind of English vremld be a gun to the 
language 

In connection with the (luestion of lomcal 
flan may be considered the English puzzle of the 
nsc of shall and mil Slnll and mil arc the 
two auvthary verbs by means of which the 
fhture tense is formed in English and about 
them Mr besfield writes as follows!’ — One of 
the puzzles in English is to know when to use 
shall and when to use will With a view 
to clearing up this matter it should be under 
stood that there are t/ree senses in which the 
future tense can be used — * 

(a) To express merely futuri time and 
nothing more 

(b) To combine future time with an implied 
coinatittd 

(c) To cooibmc future time with an implied 
intcnrioff 

Uutwimt admits of no clearing up is why 
ahfll and mil should bear diflcrcnt senses in 
different persons and al»o bear m assertive 
sentences senses d fferent from w'hat they bear 
in interrogative ones The present conTcntional 
uses of sTnl/ and nil/ can ilaim no basis ni 
reason ani it is exceed nglv difEcult to under 
stand how (hey ongmated Cutting the Cordiait 
knot was found to be the best way of dealing 
with It May not the present knot be cut too ’ 
It mav be ait bv living clown the rule that 
bill to alt cases shall mil Lite what happens 
in the natural course of things (moral ohli^tion 
being included in this as m Thou shaft not 
steal 1 and that t i// m all cases sAa// indicate 
intention The soluttou of the puzzle offered 
here is indeed a very bold one pariicuLarly 
bold as coming from n foreigner But tile 
solution offered if accepted would he a boon 
to all fore gners learning English and a boon 
also to future generations ol native Enghsh 
speaking people 

Languages have changed in the past and the 
ihangcs undergone hive almost wholly hcen in 
the direction of increased si iiphcity The 
pnitting press has now set iip a barrier against 
changes and so given a certain 6xitr to 
languages But as a stngc of perfection has been 
rencheU yet by no language it is desirable that 
a comparatiTC study of languages should be 
made tJic means of deliberately effecting changes 
thatwowMbe improvements An eicumbrancc 
that has disappeared from a closely rilated 
language or some dialect of the language itself 
whu-his wanted to be improved is fit to be 
dropped from the language Grammatiial 
gender has to be admitted to ^ an encumbrance 
Ml a language It does not exist 1 1 Engbsh but 
exists in kicrmaii (m three genders masculine 
Rminuic and neuter) and in 1 reach (m tvvo 

f Id om Grammar and ‘.vnfhesis 1^ J C 
Sesfeld Jl i lail p bo 
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gendtrs raa«culme nnd feminine) It does not 
exist m Bengih (borrowings from S-iusl nt like 
lutaknri babhi being excluded) but exists in 
two genders (masculine and feminine) m literary 
Hindustani (m both its Urdu and its Hindi 
phase) Hindustani (in its Urdu phase) as 
spoken m Bihar is liowcier partiallj free 
from it Many words that are feminine 
nouns m standard Hindustani are ordi 
nanU used a» masculines m Bihar Can it then 
be said that it is impossible to cast off gramma 
tical gender altogether from Hindustani > If 
the idea spreads that grammatical gender is an 
unnecessary burden upon a language that some 
speal CCS of Hindustani actually disregard it and 
that what according to the orthodox \ie\\ ara 
grammatical niistal es and corruptions are 
really m many cases but improicments in a 
language then a disposition max grow up for 
the disprdmg of grammatical gender from 
Hindustani altogether There are difficulties in 
tuexxay but they canno^ he pronounced insur 
chang^''^ ^ enters may be pioneers of the 

Fnli’ci, irising from the existence in 
i.r®J 1 ofwhat are called synonyms is oncxery 
' ''ordi have come into tlw 

‘ Hiipiagc from \ two mam sources 
rciUoiiic ind Latin and this has cause 1 m some 
cases a word of Teutonic origin and another of 
A ttm ongm meaning the 8->‘in<. thing la English 
T;* AyrAMeand/jarriori and frccdora and/i&rtv 
ilic synonymous words liaxccome to be inphetl 
omcwhatiliffircnth howexer m the lanmfaiS 

'ourforgixcncss isnot tlioigh begged tobe 
lorgxen cniinot 1 e objected to bo set free 
IS reckoned good English but set at freedom 
isnot thoigh *etatlibrc) is In tl esc cases 
treasonable solution ofthe difficulty w^id be 

* /yrAMc and pardon nnd freedom and 
Ibrrty on exactly the same footing m rcuard to 

«ien\ ation from d ffirent sources is not a factor 

haxe"iV^n t meaning 

, ^ T M ''^out this class of 

word« tlic suggestion 1 liax e to offer is that a 
n ind.crof Unti8li nnd \incncan experts' w^ll 
'v ml 1 un'’kr^ methodTof science 

d ff rcnrr ^? mxcstigatc the shades of 

nxm^n!. Inglish syiio 

nn 1 1 ? ‘ conxciuToiinl an nt 

the ccnrii^^ tic results of their labours before 

nT In 

^ 'Aulagtfs of tl c 1 iiglwli 

ItTan rn,?hM " 'tb th it of I spcrmito 

ItcaneniilntHMlylK isxcrtelin favout of the 
r rier that iiHsnlUl elf nnl x.„our xxh.h 

Ilinv gold feel smithy a x.goroua rnic of 
frt i* r pet '.ratioiv. haxc iinj irted to it l> » 
iTI i,V I^tHrant <r«l« tlcr 

f »i M t ^ *•’ "■bat they tbuik niiil 

‘wr n jxctnc r other tongues* Cm 


Esperanto or an^ other artificial language haxii 
suchsimple \i\id and *]nppy combinations of 
words as arc found m the lolloxxmg lines from 
English poetry ’ 

1 Brex ity is th" soul of xx it 

2 He jests nt scars that nex er felt a w ound 

3 Where more is meant than meets the ear 

4 To party gaxeup xxbat was meant for 

mankind 

5 T is the sunset of life gix cs me my stical 

lore 

Vnd coming ex ents cast their shadow s 
before 

6 Eternal summer gilds them j et 
But all except their sun is set 

7 Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought 

S T IS only noble to be good 

Science is the common propertv of fill the 
world and it is most desirable that language 
barriers should part its xotanes as little as 
possible It would obxiousiy be an adxantage 
to scientific investigators all ox er the w orld if 
contributions to science in all its branches came 
before the world in some particular language 
and were thus easily accessible to all invcsti 
gators Patriotic impulse is here an opposing 
lorce But there is a way m which a recoiicilta 
tion may here be efiected between patriotism 
and cosmopolitanism There can be no obst icle 
m the x\ay of the speal er of tinx language 
however limited may be the area overwhith 
It ts spoken recording and publishing hix 
researches in his own language for home con 
sumption and publishing at the same time for 
world consumption a translation of the original 
record into English or French or German M 
present and m hiture into a universally rccog 
nued international language if there is to be 
one such 1 xxould here instance the fact of Tic 
Meditcrr'ine-tii Face of Prof Sergi whivh 
contains a xcr\ valuable contribution to the 
science of anthropology , being published first m 
the Professor s native language Itnltan nnd n 
little later in Germau and m English • nnd nho 
announcements facing the title page of 
Prof bchgmans I nnciplcb of I^onomits of 
translations of the authors works into 
I rencli Italian Spanish I u'sinn nnd Inpaiusi. 

A sccntifc work is not like a poetical com 
position wlucli must be x\ ithoiit much of its 
It rV.fl brought out as a trnnslatiou 

It can W noth ng by translation 

mn,. S'!'" ‘’V* "isfratiniM.slicil 

niaiix unabk to obtain 

nnrok "g, T, inUib„i„l. of 

f*i kni^Iish cihtioii Uk book is lct.s 

’.’esr.-'t', .v„'r .'T?' 

face to the Pngl sh edition I loi 
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A discnssion here of the contention of the 
pitnotic school ^\hich stands up for scientific 
contributions being , mode in the contributors 
\cmacular tongue «ecitis to be very neces«ar\ 
Prof Mendckel! the great Knesnn «btin»t 
Ttconled his researches in his n at ire Rnssmn 
mil not in Trench or Geminn This gained him 
admirers at home an) abroad \nioiig his 
foreign ndmirers is our leideJj renonneil 
countryman Sir Asutosh Mookeqee nhose 
great nil round abilitj untiring energy mil col 
ture, wide am) deep haie made him a Ten 
table power in the larul I append here an 
Cngltsb translation of the extract gl^en in the 
Bengali pcriodual I'rabasi for \Iagh 1323 
B S first page of Number of the address read 
by tir Asntosh at the tenth meeting of the 
lingali Sahitya-SanmiJani held at IlanVipur 
about tn o years and a half ago — 

Engfish TronsLation of Extract 

If Dengal s gtones Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
Professors Jagadish Chandra ^andl Praphulla 
Chandn and other present intellectuals of 
Cengal embody the treasures of the weight of 
their knowledge m Bengali and if those in 
whose hands will be placed in future the domain 
of knowledge go on recording in Bencnli the 
final results or their knowledge ond ifmtbis 
way for a long time the seniec done to Bengali 
literature continue uninterruptedly then a day 
will assuredly come when many among cultured 
forcigam must haae eagerly to learn Bengali 
If in Bengal those who attain eminence in an> 
subject become specialists m any subject instead 
of making their dtscoseries their \\a\es of 
thought take shape in a foreign toitgne ad 1 to 
the greatness of theit niothetland and so of 
their mother tongue Bengali by di*plaring 
them in their own mother tongue then other 
educated communities of the world will be 
obliged to study the Bengali language 

The editor of the Pmbasi notes that in the 
address the example of Russia has bcengiien 
and says that the Russian chemist Jlendeleeir 
did indeed record his researches in Ru<si3n but 
it IS necessary to remember the diilereocc bt. 
tween the condition of Russia and that of 
Bengal 

Patriotism obscures the mental rision not 
only of men of the ordinary stamp but of men 
also of superior mental powers In the present 
-easa,w.a«.a kawtsisJa as.Wsaa5(«.a «jfpctvs(t 

intellect has not been able to screen him from 
the iiyurtous influence of patriotic feeling The 
prescription he lays down foe cultiratorsof 
scicQce in Bengal to follow to compel forciga 
cultiratorsof science to learn Bengali widely 
interpreted amounts to the impositioJi of a 
most intolerable burden on future cultirators of 
science all orer the w orld Bengali »s not tbe 
only cuUirated language in India and Bengalis 
are not the only jntellectnal people m India 
leaving aside the cultivated Indian languages 
of the Draridiaa family Bengali Hindi Vron 


Vantlii and rujirali arc the fndo Vrjan 
languages tint hate a progressive literature 
eacU Ace foreign students of science m future to 
lie wnter the necessity of karning all these 
languages ’ If so they should also lie under 
tlw- necessity of learning the great Asialh. 
languages Persian \nbic Chinese ami 
Japanese the people “peaking them being of a 
high order of mentality and so capable of 
fldianctflg knowledge in future At prt'cut 
students of science who want to keep them 
sclicv abreast of tic progress of science 
ba\e to \io‘«s«.sa a Lnowk.dgc sarying in 
degree of tlie three p^at Turopean languages 
Gernan Trenvh and Pnghsh wheh arc the 
chief media now for scientific contnhutions 
Next after these comes Italian and neat after 
Italian Russian Leaving aside the minor 
languages of Europe there remain Spanish and 
Portuguese each spread over a vast area which, 
though not now very actire contributors to 
ahaiKing knowledge hoH m them promise 
enough of a better career in futuVe— a promise 
warranto! bj the past intellectual history of 
(he ‘vpamsh and Portuguese races aud also by 
the targe recruitments of Italian immigrants 
that these two races have been rectiVmg in 
South AmtT cn According to Sir \tutosb 
Mookerjees prescription taken in its widest 
range all the above host of languages must hate 
tobelcamt brcoltintors of science in futore—n 
very disnia) prospect indeed But there is 
comfort in tlie thought that sueli a thing can 
never be to hamper the advaiicement of science 
As regards ibv ' alue of translations from foreign 
languages into ones own the passage fjuoted 
lielow from Emerson n illbear nmple testimonej , 

I rarelj rcail an) Latin Greek German 
Italian sometimes not a French book m the 
ongioal whKh I can procure in a good verson 
I like to be beholden to the great auetropoUtan 
Faglisb «pcech the sea w hich receives tributaries 
from every region * 

\s a iwatlcT of fact it was not tbe chernical 
researches of Prof Mendelceff recorded in 
Russian wb ch induced nja/iv persons in \\cstem 
Europe and America to learn Russian but tbe 
attractive literary works of Tolstoy Torgenicf 
and others Bankinichandra a and Kabiadra 
natl^a attractive literary works hare won 
the regard of many Europeans for oiir 
Dobh. mother tongue Bengali It is best for 
us to employ it ridding it of tbe baneful clfccts 
of Pandit influence that still continue to 
afflict It m the cultivation-' of every branch 
of human knowledge without any thought 
about foreigners learning It or not Nor should 
wre thmk of confining the splendid scientific 
discorenea of Sir Jagadishcliandra Bose aad 
Sir Praphulloehandra Ray within the limited 
nag fence of the Bengali language but should 
behroad minded enough to consider it tv forta 
Bate citcumstance that the discoverers have 

• Selected Ps a rs Nel'on s Cd classics p 3J2 
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arednmb Tlie pre«« is ^mtten b\ a hnndfnj oi 
persons oho m becoming writers hivecei-^d 
to belong to the mtiUitude and tbe maltitnde 
does Dot read The dilHcuUiea of Western 
statesGsen arc dne to an opposite cause The 
populations are highly articulate Such « the 
dm ofeoices that it is hard to say which cry 
prerads which is sii tiled he many, which onle 
by a few, throats The organs of opinion *eeni 
almost as numerous as tlie people themsclw 
and they are nil engaged in representing their 
own view as that of the people hihe other 
Toluable articles geanine opinion is surrounded 
by counterfeits The one positire test appbcable 
IS that of au election and an election can at best 
do no more than test the dirisiou of opinion 
between two or three great parties leacing 
subsidiamssnes uncertain uhilem many cases 
the result depends so tniich on the pcrsonnl 
merits of the candidates as to render iiterpre 
tation diihcult 


UntKh I nrlniiient mw obc^ the nnss ni their 
constituents when the latter cspre«8 -i distinct 
wish still the influence which plays most 
steadily ou them and permeates them is the 
opinion of a class or clisses and not of the 
whole nation The class to which the great 
mayonty of members of both Jloii'ies belong 
0 e the landowners and the persons occupied 
m proi«sions and in the higher walks of 
commerce) is the class which chiefly forms and 
expresses w Iiat is ealle 1 pttbl e opinion Tven m 
these days of cigdantandcxactmg constituencies 
one sees many tserahers of the Ilouseof Commons, 
the democratic robustness or pronneial crudity 
of whose ideas incUa like wax under the loBuence 
of fashionahte dinner parties aod club smoking 
rooms (ntil a number of members entered the 
House who chimed to lie the authorised rc 
presentat »cs of the r eissof working men the 
complaint use I to be heanl tint it w as hard to 
keep touch with the opinion of the mas»i» 


1\ Titp Masses Cavnot be Pboperm 
RePRESESTBD BT THEU«EI.m 
‘ It IS BOW after long resistance by those w ho 
naintaiaed that they knew better what was 
good for the people than the people knew 
theffiselres at last agreed that as the masses 
arelMtter judges of what will conduce to their 
own happiaess than are the classes placed aboee 
them they must be allowed to dettrmtae ends 
This u ui fact the esseoee of tree or popular 
Gorenmest and the yistidcation for resting 

E ower m number^ But assamiag the eod to 
rgiren who is best qualided to select tlie 
means for Its Aceomphshmetit* To do so needs 
la many eases a knowledge of the facts a skill 
in mtnprrting them a power of forecasting the 
teswUs of measures uwattaioahle by the mass 
of mankind Such knowledge is too high for 
them It IS attainable only br tninw eco 
nomists legists statesmen Ifthemassesattempt 
it they w ill eouimit mistakes not less senous than 
those which befall a litigant who tnsisis on 
condncting a complicated case instead of leariog 
it to his attorney and counsel But in popular 
gorerumeatsthisdistinctioa between cods and 
menus is apt to be forgotten 

\ Is Etuors TUB Ct/ASSFS Rn*BE3EST 
riiF Masses 

Tn Europe there has always been ogOTtm 
lOg class a set of persons whom birth or 
vrealtb or education has raised ohore their 
fellows and to whom has been left the making 
'of public opinion together with the conduct of 
ndnunistration and the occupancy ofplacesin 
the legislature The public opinion of Germany, 
Italy France and England has been substan 
tifllly the opinion of the class which wears blsck 
coats and lives m good houses though in the 
two latter countries it has of late years been 
increasingly effect^ by the opinion of the clas^ 
socially lower Mthough the members of the 
G6^?-8 


\ J PcBUc Spirit sot the Sqlb 
M orn E Power is Politics 
T o rely on public duty as the mam motive 
power 111 politicals to assume a commonwealth 
of angels Mea such as ne know them must 
have some other inducement It is much to 
be wished that m every country public spint 
were the chief motive propelling men into public 
life But IS It so anywhere wovr ^ Has it been 
so at any time in a nations history? 
anyone in Englaod droppiog for the moment 
that self righteous attitude oiwhich Englishmen 
are commonly accused by fore gners ask himself 
how many of those whom he knows as mixing 
in the public life of his own coantir haie 
entered It from tnotiYetpnmanlTpatrio tic how 
many have been actuated by the love of fame 
or power the hope of adiancing thew socnl 
pretensions or their bnsiness relations 


\ll The Growth of Rvce-Coxscjousvesv 

\UO\C THE \ECR0PS OF THE UiaTEU STATF® 

Among the small class of educated and 
reflective Aegroes one mac distinguish two 
tendencies Reference has already ^ea tna.de 
to the opposite views of those who conn«eI 
ac^uescence in and of those who woukk 
agitate against the restriction of the suffrage 
to a smaU section of their race The diveigenre 
of Views however goes further There are tho«e 
led by Or Booker Washington who tee sjo 
use m resisting potent facts and therefore hold 
tbatall the negro can atpresentdo and the 
mostcS^ire thing that with a new to the 
ftttare he could in any case do is to ra se him 
self ta mtetligence knowledge industrv thnft 
and whatever else makes for self help and self 
(aspect When he has gamed these things 
when he is felt to be a valuable port of flie 
commanity Ins colour mU not exclude h n 
from the opportunity of advaaceuient whch 
business presents nor from the suffrage nor 
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ton. n nhnre ,n rnbl.c odicc CompH.„,. of “o oSI 

injustice eU grounded ns innn\ of thcmmij nlusicnl ill but di«ensc or tbe 

be ^Mb profit Ihtk find ln'l^e^cnnrouse further ^ h.nr nny pii>»icni The impression 

antngonism but industrnl cnp-icitj nnd the j j , comfort ^ndploitj mnkes is heighten 

=;£s=Vi a iS's- 

°One tlimsu now comnion to botli llitsc mfcclolliy tlicbnojliuc, nml l.oiK.folnc!5 of 
sections of tbe cdncateil men of colour— n pcopk ' 


sections of tbe cdncateil 
growing sense of race solidarity and a pcrcetv 
tion that instead of seel mg fai ours from the 
whites or trying to cling to their sVirts the 
negro must go hi9 owm way make his own 
society, try to stand on liis otvn feet, m the 


IN. Ti» Cnowtn ov MirttJCt'tUMriusmrs 
■ Th,i striking grontlt in tlic nnmlitr of 
students seems due to two causes One rausc, 
sowcey, iry lo stauu ui» «i»a *cvk, ... opcrntixc nil oxer the country ** sense 

confidence that the more he succeeds in doing that a knoxxletige of apphetl science has 
this the more respected w ill lit he TlxiSTace pmctienl mine for man> occupations, ana 
consciousness finds expression in xanous orgnni cspccinlty for ngncultiiTe and for the xawus 
zatious which have been formed among the hranches of engineering and that it is therefore 
negroes for helping thcrasclxcs as well as in xxorth while as a business proposition to 
appeals to give their patronage bj preference spend some x ears in acquiring that know ledge 
to members of the race in business relations systematically than to begin practical bk on 

and in professional w ork leaving school at fifteen or sixteen^ ears of ape 

‘This feehng of Race Consciousness has tn The other cause is that Unixcrsity education 
most cases included and now more and more has become fashionable and is more and more 

includes the people of mixed blood that coming to be considered not as a luxury for the 

racial consciousness to xvluch I have already few, nor a thing needed only by those who 
reteveed has been drawing nil sections of the mean to enter one of the «o<Mled 'learned 
Ahacan race together disposing the tighter professions ’ but a prcp'iration for life with 
coloured since they can get no nearer to the xxhtch all those xx ho can afford the money and 
whites to identify tliemsclxes xxith the mass of the time ought to be furnished Tonneriy 
those who belong to their own stock young men intended for ft business life seldom 

t »TT nr . thought, except In txxo or three of the older 

\IU The WOBniHO Mbs OP A»ieric\ of going to College Now they are 

‘The native workpeople [ns opposed to just as likely to go as nny others This is tbe 
recent immigrants] tire of course fairly educat most notew orthj new feature of the last thirty 
ed they read the daily new simpers while their years nnd is also the most striking educational 
women may take a weekly/ religious journfll difference between America and Europe V 
and a weekly or monthly magazine many of uoircrsitj education has iti the United States 
them specially in the smaller cities belong to ceased to be the privilege ofthefexx It is for 
a congregation in whose concerns they are all the xx orld 

^erally latercsted Most are total abstainers ‘ The change is itself largely due to two 
Their wives have probably had a longer school economic facts One is the rapid increase in the 
ing and read more widely than they do them number of persons xx ith Incomes large enough to 
selves In the smaller towns both m bew make it easy for them to send sons and 
England and the West and even in some of the daughters to college The other 13 the creation 
large cities such ns Philadelphia and Chicago of State Universities especially m the Western 
the Tiener part of them own the houses they States in xxhicli instruction is provided at a 


live in wooden houses m the suburbs with a 
little Verandah and a bit of garden and thus 
feel themsclvea to have a stake m the country 
Their womankind dress xvith so much taste 
that on Sunday or when von meet them in the 
steam cars yon \vonl6 take them for persons m 
easy circumstances 


xerj low charge TheS" have so much popular 
ised the higher education that through their 
example and influencL the afflux of students to 
all colleges has mcreased It may be added that 
charges are everywhere moderate Nor can it 
be denied that the rix airy not only of denomi 


Contrast anyone of these c 
Europe] with the Unitecl States 


f . ®®tions but of particular places even compara 
L®* bvely small places has borne a part in tins 
* j ™m*ftse multiplication of teaching institutions 
° . iv;'", — jji" v.ui.rcu iind Each little city or even rural area thml s it ft 

aiflfhe farmers who t if Possess a College and those 

«arlv if estate bel eve that it raises the 

Sa^tion ,, ® value of the land they have to sell Once the 

education is nithm the reach of the poorest coEege is established its staff as well as the 
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local people are concerned to boom and 
boost It 

This increase has tended to give tbe Univer 
sities and especiallj the larger ones a mnch 
more prominent place in the I fe of the country 
than they formerly had They have become 
objects of general interest Questions affecting 
them are more amply discussed m newspapers 
and mag-uines and appear to lay more hold oo 
the eoinmunity at large than is the case in 
England or perhaps m any European conotry 
The alumni of the greater nniTersities form 
associations some lew of wlich have branches 
in the chief cities of the country whde others 
are locally established They meet from t me to 
tune, and when their Altaa A/arer celebrates 
an anniversary or opens a new building or 
inaognrates a new President they flock to her 
and give importance to the festivity they 
respond generonsly when the University asks 
them to contribute to some new object indeed 
it IS largely through them that estension foods 
are ra sed In one university the enstom has 
grown up that each class shall on the com 
pletion of the twentyfifth j ear from gradnatioo 
offer not less than 100 000 dollars {f20 000) 
to the Uaiversity treasuir 

Uith this rise m tiie importance of the 
American University its headship has come to 
be an office of enhanced dignity and lefluence 
Tbe man selected lor it is usually a person of 
literary or scientific emineuee though he is 
expected topos«<ss admiaistretive talents 
he u often also a leading figare la the State 
perhaps even to the Nation. No persons in tbe 
country hardly even the greatest railway 
magnates are brtter known and certainly none 
are more respected than the Presidents of tbe 
leading uniTcrsities 

\ AAantkd Qvautv as wcal as QoA\nrv 

■So far then ns qnantitr goes whether 
quantity nnd vanety of attendance or rpastity 
and variety of instruction nearly all that tbe 
needs of the time and the coustiy demand bas 
been attained 

Qnal tv IS of course another matter lo 
education improicments in qual ty do not 
always keep pace with tnereose in quautity and 
often follow with sadly lagging steps NcTcrtbe- 
less, they do generally tend to follow ho 
doubt the first and easier th ng for on ambitions 
•itisV/caVicm vs N-a dositA V& wa\vr^ 

imptovements, to enlarge its bnildings and its 
library its scientific apparatus, eves its 
gymnasium AMien mon^ is speut on these 
things the result can be seen and ereu tbe least 
instructed visitors are impressed To secure 
more able more learned more wsp ring teachers 
and bi their" help to itnproi-e the instruction 
pven and the standard of attainment which a 
degree represents is a slower and more ddSimit 
task-~ 

It IS f It th-it there ought to be a stronger 


pulse of latellectual life among thi. under 
graduates in the College or Academic 
department those who are keenly interested 
either m their particular subjects or in the 
thmgs of the m nd in general are compara 
tively few in number Athletic competitions 
aud socnl pleasures claim the lirger part of 
their thoughts and the University does not seem 
to be giving them that taste for intellectual 
eiyc^ment which ought to be acquired early 
if it IS to be acquired at all 

Tlie conception ofagenernl libemleducation 
tbe ideal of such an education as something 
which it IS the fiinetion of n University to give 
in order to prepa'e tnea for life os a whole, 
over and above the preparition required for any 
part eutar walk of life [vocational cducatioiy 
» described ns bemg u some institntions insum 
cientty valued and imperfectly reabsed Those 
whose views I am setting forth admit that 
profession'll and other special schools can p%e 
nod often do give an effective tramidg ot the 
mental powers in tbe coarse of the epeaal 
instruction they impart lATiat they miss is 
that largeness of view and philosonhte habit of 
thought wfa ch tbe study of sncii sabcets as 
1 teritore philosophy ond history is fitted to 
tni{daat when these subjects are taught laa 
broad and stimulatiDg way la short the 
pressure of the proetiea! subjects and of the 
practical epint in handling these subjects is 
deemed to be uodnly strong ~ 

XI The IhELVEscB of Dbmocract on 

CsEATnX INTEELBCTUAI. PoATES 
There are two opposite theories on the 
subject Democratic institntions stimnlatc 
tbe miod of a people not only sharpening 
men s wits by continual struggle and 
unrest, but giving to each citizen a sense of 
his own powers nnd duties m tJie world 
which spurs him on to exertions m ever 
widemog fields The other view is that the 
opinion of the greatest number bemg the 
umcersal standard everything is reduced 
to the level of vulgar nunds Onginahty 
IS stunted variety disappears no man 
thinks for hunself or, tf he does fears to 
express what be thinks Lord Bryce says 

examination to be baseless , but from his 
T«y instructive discourse it would appear 
that he rather leans to the second theory 
as contammg more of the truth He begins 
by saying that the absence of bnlhant 
genius among tbe ninety milhons in the 
United States should excite no surpn«e 
Tbe wind bloweth where it Iisteth the 
rarest gifts appear no one can teU why 
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'AS™ "'o del'll* b\it l.t^l cep it i-onstantu 
product its fair share of talents ot tne \|ijfititiulo tlicir touch In the Uinted States 

* « « tt l-_i. nf »♦? .4 ”. .. t ... >..4.%<4f ♦}i/» rriTtRtnnt 


Second raid What is the cause of it’ 
Here is Lord Brace’s answer 

'Thosewholiavcdiscusscd the conditions of 
intcllectuil productnitj have often rcnmrl^u 
that epochs of stir and cxciteuieut are fav ouraolc 
■because the) stimuhte men s minds selling 
V ideas afloat, and aw flhening new ambitions 


tVie ccascWss stw and \uo\cmcnt the constant 
presence of newspapers clnsc 
the opiiortimitics tor repose and meditation 
which art and philosophv need, an growing 
plants need tin. coolness and darkness of night 
no le«s than the blare of da) The type ofuuna 
new ideas afloat, ana aw nkening new nmonions which Anicric m conditions hate 
It 13 also true that MgOTona unTcmiUmg labour ciutck, practical, a ereatilc hut it 
lb sneaking cenerall) needed for the production to the natural germination and sjo" 
of good work and that one is therefore UbS of lai^e and luminous ideas, it 
entitled to expect it m an indolent time and from patience that will spend weeks or montns on 
members of the luxunons classes But it is not bringing details to an exquisite perfection 
less true though less frequently obscried that ‘ It may be objected to this view that so le 
tranquillity and repose ore necessary to men of of the great htcraiy ages, sucii as^thc 1 


the loud we ore considering and often helpful 
even to the highest geniuses for thee\oI\ing of 
new thoughts and the creation of forms of 
finished and harmonious beaut) He who is to 
do such work must have time to meditate and 
pause and meditate again He must be able to 
bet Ills creatiQii aside and return to it 
after dais and weeks to look at it with 
fresh e)es He must be neither distracted from 
lus main purpose nor humed m effecting it 
He must be able to concentrate the whole force 
of his reason or imagination on one subject 
to abstract huuself when needful from the 
flitting sights and man) > owed clamour of the 
outer world latemipted thought, trains of 
reflection or imaginative conceptions constantly 
brol en by a i anet) of pett) transient calls of 
bubiness claims of society matters passing in 
the world to note and think of not only tire the 
mind but destroy its chances of attauiingjnst 
and deep views oi life and nature as a wind 
niflled pool ceases to reflo-t the rocks and woods 
around it Mohammed falling into trances on 
the mountain above Mecca Dante in the 
Svlvan solitudes of Fonte Mellaun Ccriantes 
and Bun) an in the enforced seclusion of a prison 
Hegel so wrapt and lost in bis speculations 
ihiit tOkj&e, Jns KjaauscnpC to the pulsitsher in 
Tena on the day of tie great battle he was 
surprised to sc,. I rcnch soldiers in the streets 
these are t\ pcs of the men and conditions which 
gne b fth to thoughts th it occupy succeeding 
generations ind what is true of these greatest 
men IS perhaps eienniore true of men of the 
n xtrnik 

In Luroi>e uitu call this an age of unrest 
but the halted States is more iinrestful than 
Furopc more unrestful than any countr) we 
1 now, ofhas yet been heafly eierjoneisbusy 
T1 e earning of oue s living is not inde^ 
incotnpatihu: With intelleetuaHy cieatwe work 
for man) of those who have done such work best 
1 a\ e done it in addition to their gainful a 
Uon or la\e earned their living by it 


„ occopa 

-- - — --their living by it Butin 

\menCa it is unusuallj hard for any one to 
lus mind froui the cndksu \ancty of 
find jntcrc ts which dail\ 


i\ itlidf 
external imprc 


age at Athens the Mediccan age at Florence the 
age of Elizabeth in England bare l^n ngw 
full of mo\ einent and excitement But the uuwst 
falnc«s winch pretails in America is altogether 
different from the large \nnetj of life the how 
of stimulating ideas nnd impressions which 
marked those age** Life is not ns interesting 
la America, except as regards commencal specu 
lation as it is m Europe because society 
the <n\ ironment of man arc too uniform It is 
burned nnd bustling it is filled w ith a multitude 
of duties and occupations nnd transient 
impressions In the aces 1 have referred to 
men bad time enough lor all there to do, 
anfftheicry scantmess of literature and rarity 
ofnewsmadetliatwhicb wasread nnd revived 
tell more powcrfull) upon the imagmation ’ 

\ll TiieMatebialutioTi-sdevcv 
^or id it onlr the distractions of Amencon 
life that clog the wings of miention The 
atmosphere is oierfuU of all that jjertams to 
nialenal progress ^mencans themselies say 
when excusing the coniparatiie poverty of 
learning and science that their chief occupation 
at present is the subjugation of their continent, 
tliat it is an occupation large enough to 
demand most of the energy and ambition of 
the nation but that presently when this a\ ork 
13 done the same energy nnd ambition willwm 
similar tnumplisin the fields of abstract thought, 
while the gifts xilncli now make them the first 
nation m the world for practical inventions 
will then assure to them a ftke place m saentific 
discovery There is eiidently much truth m 
this But besides this withdrawal of an 
unusually large part of tbe nation s force, tlic 
ptedouuuaucc of material and practical interests 
has turned mens thoughts and coniersation 
into a clinnnel unfai onrablc to the growth of 
the higher nnd more solid kinds of literature 
perhaps still more imfa\ curable to art. Goethe 
said If a talent IS to be speedily aud happily 
developed thecli ef point is that a great deal of 
mtelleet and sound culture should be current m 
n nation There iscertamlx a r,reat deal of 
intellect current m the UnitcCl btatec But it is 
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chiefly du-etteJ to busme*s thatia to railways 
to finance, to commerce, to in\entions, to 
imnafactures, (as well asto practtvalprofes^ns 
like the law), thio^ which ptay a relatiaei^ 
larger part than m Europe, aa aabjects of 
Universal attentioa and diicussion There is 
abundance of soand caltnrc, but it is so scattered 
about m diverse places and among small groups 
which seldom meet one another, that no tair^ 
cultured soviet) has arisen similar to that of 
European capitals or to that which her unircrsi 
ties hate created for Germattr A yoQog 
talent gains less than it would gam in Europe 
from the surroundings into vvhiA it la tarn 
The atmosphere is not charged with Ideas as 
in Germany, nor with critical ifuesK as in 
Prance Stimulative it is, but the stimulus 
dnres eager voath away from the groves of the 
Muses into the struggling throng of the marVet 
place In the city or State where he lices there 

IS nothing to call mm away from the pceseat 
All he sees is new and he has no glories to set 
bvfore him sarc those of accumulated wealth 
and udustrv shilfully applied to sererciy 
practicaii cads " 

NIII ItrauiiSCEOf CHSIP hlTEBlTtSt 

' It night hive been thought that the profu 
t on of cheap reprints would quicben thought 
'uid diffuse the higher kinds of knowledge among 
the masses. Batov far the largest oomber of 
these reprints, and the pdrt mast estensively 
rend were novels and among them many 
flimsy oovets which drove better books uiclod 
ing some of the best American tiction, out 
ofthe market, and tended to Luropeaaue the 
Amencon mind m the wont wa> the habit 
of mmd produced bv a diet laigel) composed of 
newspapers is mlrerse to solid thinking and 
dullmg to the sense of beauty Scotched and 
stonyis the soil which newspaper readuig has 
prepared to receirc the seeds of genws 

* Docs the modem world really gam so (ar 
os creative thought is concerned, bv the 
profusion of vheap hteratnfe ’ Xt is a question 
one oflen asks la watching the passcugers oa an 
American Raflw ay Aboy walks up and donm 
the car svattenog newspapers and books m 
p.aper covers nght and left as he goes The 
newspapers are glanvcd at, though probably 
most people have read several of the day’s papers 
alreadj The books are nearly oil novels 
flhj' jio-jut*J5ad .IP Artitc mnd -snnvitinie* .thj^ 
give mviJentallv a superficial knowledge of 
things outside the personal experience ol the 
rc-vi£r, while from their newspaper* the 
passeagers draw a stock of infonaattoa fer 
bevonathat ofaCaropem peasant or eren of 
an arerage European artisan Tet one feels that 
this constant succession of transient ideas none 
of them imprcssirelv though many of them 
startlingly stated all of them flitting swifUy 
past the mentil sight a* the trees flit past the 
eves when one looks out oi the car window. 


IS no more favourable to the derclopmeat of 
senous lOtellectual interests and creative mtcllee- 
tiialpowrer than IS the limited knowledge of the 
European artisan or peasant Prmting is by 
no means pure gam to the creative faculties, 
vrhatev cr it may be to the acqvwsitiv c , even as a 
great ancient thinker seems to have thought 
that the invention of vvntmg m Egypt bad 
weakened the reflective powers of man ” 

XI\ Need of the Criticm. FactLTv 
Cnticism IS lenient, and for a time it could 
scarcely be said to exist, for the few journals 
which contained good reviews were little read 
except in four or five Northern Atlantic States, 
and several mland citKS A really active and 
seafching crituism, vvliah should appraise 
btcraiy work on sound canons, not canng 
whether it has been produced in America, or m 
Europe, b> a man or b> a woman, in the East 
or in the iXest is one of the things which 
\menca needed and the rise of which ii a 
thing to be welcomed Among highly educated 
meo this extmvagant appreciation of native 
iodostry used to produce a disgust expressing 
Itself sometunrs m t-masts, sometimes in 
d«spoo4«nc> Some vtdl deem their bamc' 
grown bternture tnvml and occupj themselves 
watb Enropeon books watching ue presses of 
England, i nnce and Germany more carefully 
than almost onj one does in Englaad Yet even 
these, I think, cherish silently the foith that 
when the West has been settled and the railways 
batlc, and possibilities of sudden leaps to wealth 
diminished when culture has diflused itself 
among the classes whose education is now 
superncial, and their lore of art extended it*elf 
from furniture to pictures and statuary, 
American bteiature will m due course flower 
out with a brilliance of bloom and a nchaess of 
fruit nvaUing the Old At orld *’ 

Depressso Effect of tux WasT o? 

*\ IWEixECTtii. CariTii.. 

• The kmted States is the only great coantiy 
in the world which has no capital _ Cy a 
cMitai 1 mean s city w bicb is sot oulj the scat 
ofpobtival government, but is also by the size, 
w^lb and character of its population the head 
and centre of the country, a leiding seat of 
commecce and industry, a reservoir of fiaanvial 
re^urces the favoni^ residence of the great 
jind jiavcevfiiJ- Jkhe jpifit jn -wJiicb thcJihiefv/ir 
the teamed professions are to be found, where 
theiaort potent and widely read jonrnals are 
pubbsbed.whitiieriaeaof literary and scientific 
capacity are dravva The hcapiag together in 
su^ a place of these venous clenteots of power, 
the oonjuction of the forces of rank, wealth, 
knowledge, iDtellect, naturally makes such a 
citvasOTtofroandry in whKh opinion is- melted 
oadcast where it receives that definite shipe 
m which itcaa be easily propagated anddillu«ed 
-<lirougb the whole country, (lenving not only 
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ni mitliontv from tlie po'^ition of Hjo'i. v;ho 
form It bit 1 inomciitiiin /rotn the wc^htof 
nu lifters in the commnnitj hence it comes 
The op nion of such a citj becomes powerful 
pohticahy bccMi^e it 13 that of the jeraons who 
licnt headquarter* who hold the string’s of 
Go%ernmentin their hand* who either them 
*elres rule the state or arc m close contact with 
tliose who do 

In the f eld of art and literature the influence 
of a great capital IS no less marked It gathers 
to a centre the creatiie power of the conotry 
and subjects it to the criticism of the best 
instructed and most polished society The 
constant action and reaction upon one an 
other of groups of capable men in an at 
mospherc at once stimulative to invention 
and corrective of extravagance may give birth 
to w orks which isolated genius could hardlv 
have produced Goethe made this ob«cr\fttion 
as regards Pans contrasting the centralised 
society of France w itb the dispersion of the 
elements of culture over the wide area of hi* 
own Germany Now concenc a citv like 
Pans where the highest talents of a gr«.at 
kingdom arc nil assembled m a single spot 
and by daily intercourse strife and emulation 
mutually instrnct and advance each other 
wheretbebest works both ofnature and art 
from all kingdoms of the earth are open to daily 


rok xo\i:MnLiv ion 

in<p*elion — oncenc this inctropotis of th 
world I »aj, wlicre cicri walk across n uridC* 
or ncfo*-* ft squavc recalls some tiiighty past nnu 
where some historiLal cicnt is connected witn 
e\<rj comer of a street Innddition toalltn* 
coneciicnot the Pans of a dull ^pintJcss time 
but tlie Pans of the nineteenth centufs, 
in a Inch diirinc three generations such 
Mol ere \oltnirc Diderot and the like have 
kept up such ft current of intellect as enn 
not be found twice in n single spot on tnc 
whole world nrid you will comprehend that “ 
man of tnicnt like \inpife who has grown up 
nmi 1 such nbtindance can easily be something w* 
Ins four and twentieth year (conrefsatiou 
nith Eckerni’iim) The same idea of the powv' 
whwtift highly pohshetl nnd strenuously 
socictr lias to educe and deaelop btdhant put 
underlies the mcmornblc dcacnntion 
Penclcs gives of Mhens And if it oc euggestea 
that the grow tli of such a centre may impovm* 
the rest of ft country bccftuse the concentration 
of intellectual life tends to diminish the chance 
ofianftbiiity nnd establish too uniform ft type 

somceompcnsation for nny such loss may tw 
found in the higher efficiency which such o 
society gives to the men of capacity whom »v 
draws into Its own orbit ’ 
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T he life of Raramohan Roy (17731833) 
exactly bridges the Dark Age m the 
history of modern India namely the 
penod from ISatren Hastings to Lord 
lYilbara Bcntinck At its commencement 
the old order was dead» and decency and 
public health alike required its quick 
bunal In the late 18th century < Mughal 
civilisation (which had once worked 
w onders for us lu the spheres of life and 
thought) was like a spent bullet Its force 
was utterly exhausted it could serve the 
nation no longer Its representatives 
both Hindus and Muhammadans were 
(with a few exceptions) unworthy to 
conduct the administration to give the 
law or to lead thought The dissappear 
ance of the good left only its e\ il elements 
to flourish in society Our record in 
that age is one of which no lover of India 


can be proud nnd the hope of India's 
future lay not m the hands of what was 
then known as Indian civilisation but 
which was really the last stage of the 
monbund Mughal culture The relentless 
law of evolution worked itseif through 
the foreigners who hardly knew that they 
were entrusted with India’s destiny In 
the interests of efficiency and public good, 
the Indians were totally excluded from 
tbe public service the command of the 
army and the control of education The 
future seemed hopelessly darl to the 
great grandsons of Aurangzib s generals 
and ministers poets and scholars They 
seemed to be doomed to live on as Panahs 
or coolies (though unindentured) till the 
extinction of their race from the face of 
the globe 

Such w as the outlook for India in the 
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infancy of Ram Mohan Roy But vi hen he 
closed his eyes m death the Eastern 
horizon was suffused with the umnis 
takable crimson of a new dawn Indiaiis 
were again tahing^or, rather just 
beginmng to take —a legitimate share in 
the honourable and obligatory work of 
their couatry s government the guidance 
of their country s thought and the shap 
ing of their countrymen s lives But these 
were Indians of a nen breed the children 
of a culture other than that of Akbar and 
Shah Jahan They drew their mspiratioa 
and their strength not from the East but 
from the M est They had acquired Bn^jsb 
learning and thus truly equipped them 
selves for the work of the modem age 
They were the first fruits of the Indian 
Renaissance and their Prophet was Ratu 
Mohan Ro^ ^ 

But this Renaissance as might baie 
been expected from the nature of the case 
and the analogy of the European Renats 
sauce was at first purely intellectual and 
confined to the Upper Tea It took time 
for the new spirit to filtrate down to the 
masses and to Icaten oursociety literature 
and daily life as well as our thoughts 
A number of black public serviats doctors 
teachers and jonrahsts nere produced 
who almost equalled the Europeans in 
efficiency and modem knowledge while 
doing the u ork at a quarter of the cost of 
white labour The new karaiug honevee 
did not at first niodif\ our social relations 
our genera/ outlook upon lifi our litcrirv 
ideals and methods our religious doctriucs 
and practices 

But as surely as the Remissance m 
Europe was followed by a Reformation 
such a modification of our life and faith 
was bound to come The life of Shivanitli 
Shastn (18t7 1919) exnctlj spans the 
tfiree score veira aoaVm dctA\Tttrdr r-Akinv 
HardmgeandLordChelmsford betweenthe 
first feeble hesitating and sometimes gro 
tesque attempts to translate the new learn 
mg into our life and oar society and the 
present day when the ultimate victory of 
Reform is a clear certaintv (though not 
yet on accomplished fact) when the old 
ordcrknows itself hopelesslj beaten and 
the cracks m that grey Petrified 


Cnthednl (Achal ayatan) our Hindu 
soo«^ have dangerously widened and are 
tlireatening the loosening of stone from 
stone But happily the problem of the 
reconstruction of a New India has already 
been solved in the domains of literature 
art education politics thought— and in 
a less clear and Jess complete form m 
society and religion too The entire 
dissolution of the old order todaj n ill not 
lenie us m anarchy its successoris ready 
and partly trained to take the task of 
sQciij progress from the hands of the dying 
p'lst Oar work in the last 72 years has 
been constmetne in a high degree and 
never wantonly destructive for the old 
order baa been dying a slow natural and 
almost imperceptible death The life of 
Shivanath Shastn bridges this chasm and 
m the construction of a newer and better 
ludi*! which IS the glorious achievement 
of these 72 years he took alendm^ part 

He was 'born m 1847 at a time when 
not a single social reform like Widow 
remamage Enforced monogamy later 
caste marnage Adult marnage &;c was 
even talked of— when not astaglenens 
paper infincnang poUucal onmioa or 
educatmg the people was pubhshed by 
any lodtao —when not a single work was 
produced in that marvellous amalgam ol 
the Bast and the ^^e3t which is called 
modem Bengali literature — whea not a 
smgle religious sect was organised that 
trauslatcd the quintessence of Hinduism 
into action in its daily life lad practice — 
when the Indt'ius had no political associa 
tion of their own no articulate i oice no 
clear or recogni'ed aim even m the shaping 
of theu-eouDtry s destini — w hen University 
education was unknown in the land and 
onmual research not even dreamt of 
And he h>ed to see them all and tocontn 
AmV'awiinanraihntrm^ ihs'tiwir Ar neariV 
allot them 

II 

Shivanath Bhattacharya came of a 
\aidik Brahman family of a village 20 
miles south-east of Calcutta Hisanc^tors 
had long maintained the tradition of 
honourable poverty and Jeamiaing m their 
rilh^ and bis great grand father 
Ranyai ^y^yaIa^kar was one of the fore 
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mO‘*t S'tn^knt t!ieolo"inns of hh time. 
Yonn" Slii\anfvth (born on 31 January 
1817), cnmc to Cnlciittn ami joined the 
school department of the Sanskrit College 
in 18o0 The proverty ntul umlesirnble 
burrotuulsngs anti company in the midst of 
A\hicli his boyhood and carlv \outh were 
passed, have been graphically portrayed 
b\ him in his Autobiography and Ids 
novel I/rg-anfar. They left deep scar? on 
his mind nml features to the end of Ids 
days. But the unquenchable love of tmtli 
and righteousness of this Brahman lad 
carried him to safety in the end, in spite 
of a fall here and there due to the utter 
ignorance of childhood. To the sunerings 
he underwent in his student days must 
be ascribed the early break-down of his 
health, which was but imperfectly counter- 
balancetl by his "poor Brahman" hardiness 
and abstinence and his Indefatigable 
energy laughing to scorn the weakness of 
the flesh. The memory of his unhappy 
student life was probalbly the most potent 
cause of his being a life-long active and 
successful advocate of the improvement 
of the physical and moral surroundings 
of Calcutta student life, the religious 
instruction of school boys, and the intro- 
duction of an element of kindness, personal 
’ magnetism, and domestic sweetness into 
the relations between pupil and teaclicr 
in the modem Bnglish schools and 
colleges of India IBs csceptionally keen 
intelligence made him do well at examina- 
tions m spite of his privations and the 
acidity and dyspepsia which seized him in 
early life (as he told me) in consequence 
of his having to bolt a reeking dish of 
rice and dal early in the day, run to the 
bus-rendezvous at KaUgliat, and again 
run from file bus-terminus at Bowbazar 
to the Sanskrit College. His hard-earned 
scholarship maintained during the strenu- 
ous struggle with poverty, ^hen his father 
mt him oft for having embraced Brahmo- 
ism. From 1862 Shivanatli had begun to 
attend the lectures of Keshav Chandra 
Sen, the most powerful preacher of 
Brahmoism at the time, who had cast a 
spell over the hearts of our English-educa- 
ted youth ; m 1865 Shivanath began to 
d consolation, amidst his manifold woes 


and anguish of heart, in ciimrauninn with 
God in the privacy of sincere prayer, and in 
Aiigiiit ISliO he will puhliclv Initintcd ai 
a Brahnui on the day of tlic ojicning of 
Keshav Clindra Sen’s Church. ^ 

Young Shivannth flung himself licart 
and soul into nil kinds of lilieral niovc- 
nicnts— social, political, religious, educa- 
tional, temperanee &c., — under the inspir- 
ing guidance of Kesh.ni*. 

llU*s it was in tint dawn to lie alive. 

Hill to l»c young w very heaven ’ 

That was the true dawn of our Be- 
formation; The numlwr of the Ixmcto- 
lent societies they started and their 
hcavv "infant mortality," may raise a 
smile' on the face of the modern render. 
But tiicy speak of the boundless energy 
and dauntless cutluisinsm of Shivanath 
and his collcngxfcs, no less than of 
their lack of common sense and ignorance 
ofthc character of their countrymen. But 
1 am quite sure that Shivanath would 
have done it over again, even iflie had 
possessetl in his youth nil the mature 
knowledge and sad experience of higman- 
liood. 

He took his M.A., degree in 1872 and 
sctvctl for some years as a ven’ successful 
Head master in Government high schools. 
But inAIarch 1878 he resigned, sacrificed 
his prospects, and devoted himselftoa llfeof 
poverty to further the cause of Brahmoism 
and public improvement. Immediately 
afterwards came the Kuch Bihar marriage 
nod the disruption of the Brahmo Samaj- 
Keslinv was made an inspired Prophet by 
bis zealous disciples and he did not rejert 
their adoration. The "Uft wmg"oftlie ^ 
Bralimo Samaj could not tolerate man- 1 
worship in the late 19th century’ ; they ’ 
^arated from him. The split, inevitable 
m any case from Keshav’s autocratic ways, 
was precipit.'ited by the incursion of the 
Extreme ^ft of the Reformers, — the East 
Bengal Highlanders (if I may be pardoned 
this outrage on our countiy-'s geography) 
with their battle-cry of the liberty and 
equality of women. What a keen pang the 
separation from his Master must have 
caused to Shivanath we can easilv imagine 
from his character and spirit of service. 
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But It N-fB* R Stern ntwssUy In 
1879 tbefoiindition of the demo 
cratic Sadharan Brahtno Samij 
was laid and the building open 
ed in Januarj 1881 This Church 
IS the creation of Anandatnohan 
Bose Dnrgamohan Das and 
ShiTanath Sbastn and its his 
tory dunng the ne*t quarter cen 
tnry is the dttest biography of 
Shuanath Because he was its 
intellectual eiponent its highest 
preacher and writer its uni\er 
sally respected Minister ( achary a) 
at home and its representative 
and champion abroad 

His high «choHrship bis 
saintly character his tireless 
energy and unobtrusive self 
effacetnent drev. round him 
a band of the most pro 
misiog voung w orhers — m e n 
like Proiooda Charan Sen and 
Satish Chandra Cbakravarti — 

«ho adored him even as be had 
adored Kesha? in h s yonth In 
the perennial suppU of such 
ssortny recruits lies the future 

g rowth and even life of the 
rahmo Samaj 

To the outer publ c Shivanath 
Shastns greatness Inv in h»s 
work as teacher writer snd 
preacher His literary and edu 
catioual achievements are his 
richest contributions to the 1 fe of New 
India ThcCity School in its best days was 
the etnbod meat of his spirit and represents 
the first successful attempt to transplant 
modem tnglish educational ideals to the 
Indian sod How hard how lovingly 
how elEc ently he w orbed as Secretary of 
this school la its itifaflcj is known only 
to its earliest pup Is among wham 
the present writer was one As a wnter 
Shn anath s sermons created a new 
style of pulpit ontory in Bengal ~ 
simple but dignified closely reasoned but 
not dry fervent but not norestranel 
moral but not goody goodv His novels 
are a source of pure del ght and the only 
ones that father and daughter c.ia read 
together andyetthej have high value as 
67V^9 


art (though fall ng short of perfection) 
and thev never degenerate into sermons 
As ajoumal st he did yeoman s service to 
tl e Br'ihmo Church for many long years 
edit ng both the Bengali and English 
organsof his brethren while his charming 
character sketches of the great men be had 
knowTi arefamil ar to the readers of this 
Review His Ramtana l^h rt aad Sis 
Times IS i store house of histone informa 
tion vh cli no student of our Renaissance 
can afford to ignore 

Ilf 

Why wis Shiimth SI astn never a 
national leader or All India some 
thing ^ The reason is partly personal 
and partly general He was too modest, 
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too retinn^ he shtinned the drawing 
room in 1 the political platform alike he 
loved to wrestle not with a political 
opponent m the panda! or the press but 
with the world the flesh and th** Detil 
in the solitude of pra\ er He kept no 
pnvate secretan inspired no jicrsonnl 
paragranhs in tin. da I 3 papers never 
even becann* director of a Swadeshi Joint 
stock Rank or Factorv V potential great 
man with su h antiquated prejudices 
cannot be labelled as a tw entieth centurv 
Indian Nation u Ider 
Within th Brahmo Samaj itself he was 
a power onlv by reason of his character . 
and intellect and not bv reason of his 
status or following This w as the conse- 
quence of the evolution through which 

Samaj is p issing The fierj unkempt 
John Knox tjpe of Brahmo preacher which 
was so much to the front m the eighties 
of the last centurj has disappeared 
Even the sous of the East Bengal High 
landers have become citj bred toned 
down respectable house owners not lack 
ingthesenseofhumour Tbesmooth shaven 
smug Clapham suburban villa tjpe 
of Non comforraist of the mid Victorian era 
now seems to rule the Samaj The society 
which congregates in the church now 
demands a high standard of living and that 
meansthe possession of wealth Shivanath 
never sought wealth 

With another class of our people the 
successful preacher is the facile rhetoncian 


who can appeal to the emotions raise a 
mist of tears of hhakti among his audience 
and (metaphoncallj ) drown reason and 
individual judgment in the roar of a 
Vnislmav ktrtan This tjpe was affected 
b\ the keshavites in their latter dajs 
But Shivanath would neither dance the 
ecstatic dance in the street nor foam in 
the mouth and prophesv The saintlj 
character in India has a natural tendency 
to gravitate to the celibate sany asi type 
(whether living in his own house or under 
the banyan tree is immaterial) Shiva 
nath how ev cr w ns a man of action and 
the father of a family He therefore could 
not satisfy the adorers of the Bijayknshna 
Gosv ami or Ramknshna Paramlinnsa ty pe 
But the disappearance of such a fearless 
lover of truth and righteousness such a 
sincere believer and devout leader in 
pray er is specially to be regretted at the 
present day The third generation from 
converts becomes atheists The «pnng tide 
oftheistic enthusiasm which marked the 
seventies and eighties of the last century 
has already begun to ebb 
The Sea offath 

Was once too at the full nnd round earth s 

shore 

La) like the folds of a bnght girdle furl d 

But now 1 only hear 

Its melancholy long v\ ithdrawing roar 

Retreatmc to the breath 

Of the nigl t w nd downtl e va«t edges drear 

And naked sh ngles ofthe v orld 

Jadunath Sarkar 


WAR WORK or INDIANS IN BRITAIN 
U 

THE MILITARY EFFORT 
Bv Mrs St Nihal Singh 


I N spite of their pretensions to know m Britain and for that t j 

India eren better than Indians them would assum7tow kd ^ ‘ 

hsrrons „ho„t the attitude that Indians nscertn.n ^h°at Mmnf'°rtr‘u«ted 
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Ties*. tlie% felt were *l vngerous jjrwxtlents 
nnfl mjplit ^ra\cl* interfere with tlit 
I»rttile$'es and mono|)oIie«i tint tliej enjo\ 
s 1 IS superior licmps 

Indnns nt Bntisli Unncrsitiis ind 
Inns <f Court found tint war or no 
war tic* sculd not enter the OfTcers 
Tmimn„ C rp* though their Dntish 
lillr tt students no lictter tli in tliei w ere 
liein^ free!* admitted to obtnm training to 
IS t immissitmed ofiicen. in the new 
snnil imsics intI if jicrclnnec the^ wtn. 
ihlt t<i secure the rttpusitc training it 
wns unliCeU that in the end thtv would l)e 
giicn commissi >ns 

L\en medu-al commissions were not 
c IS* to >l tain an 1 m in> ijinlihetl 
Indians s>ught them in lam \fti.r the 
trape hrcakdnin in Me«oj otamia the 


Kingtlom thought of the t enwan attempt 
to dominate the world The casual manner 
in which they made these cn fUines <lid not j 

conceal their anxiety 

Indians in Britain as in India dul not 
keep the Angio-Indianson the r/u/ »/ie aerj 
long VImost without thinking certainly 
without deman lm„ an\ quid pro quo 
the* decided to do nil in their jower ti 
strengthen the British hanl in l)rjro«c ^ 

cution ofthe strujjgle i'ljt. 

India s iletermination made the Bntish 
jKojlc at large almost delirious ssitlijo* ^ ^ 

But tJ ere were Anglo Indi ins in Bntain 
as there were no doubt in India who .X— 

w ere agfiast at the prospect of nttniliers of I"* I 

u subject race heathen to boot being 

transported to Luroiie to fight against Jema tar Arnn ‘^n},li who joorn jed 
ChnsU Euro,«n„. „n,l 

at the lha ofInliaiisserMiigoiiteTTnsor ,r„ot anl st other Milinrj 11 ; tnV for 


cijiiaJitr wath the BntisJ rank and flc Indians 
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Poresli Lat Roy who •er'ked nsapn^ntein 
thi Hono\irable ArtiUerj* Companj, and was 
in France almost from the begmning of the war 

situation somewhat imjoro\ed in r^ard to 
medical commissions But eren towards 
tlie end of the war when the shortage of 
medical men had become most acute, 
Indian medical men and medical students 
in this country were not tahen in the 
^oyal Army Medical Corps, though they 
1 it easy to obtain positions as House 
„vOns in hospitals, and as locum teneii^ 
lor British doctors who had gone into the 
army. 

pKlNATE^ AND N. C. 0/S. 

Any Indian in the United Kingdom 
could, of course, volunteer. But so far ns 
I could see, no one in authority shosred 
au\ particular enthusiasm at their joining 
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the British annj' even as privates. Some 
Indian young men "were actually refused 
admission into British Regiments. I api 
told, for instance, by Mr. Poresli Lai Roy 
(the eldest son of the Public Prosecutor 
of Calcutta) that 2nd Sportsman’s Batal. 
Hon and the Kensington Regiment, would 
not have him. And Poresh Lai had made 
a brilliant record as a sportsman while 
at a well-known public school in London^ 
and at Cambridge ’ 

Howr well I remember that in the early 
days of the war Indians keen upon fighting 
lor the Empire were told that they could 
not expect to be’admittcd into the British 
Army, when there was a long line of 
Britons waiting to be enrolled as soon 
there were vacancies in the Territorial 
establishment It w’as pointed out to 
them, however, that, since tlie number of 
sick and wounded was bound to be very 
large, and the establishment for rendering 
medical relief was sure to prove inadequate, 
they w'ould be able to render vamabl^ 
service to their King and Empire by 
qualifying themselves as Red Cros^ 
W’orkers. 

Young Indians in Britain were, howe\erj 
in no mood to be deflected from theb 
purpose so easily. They felt that they 
w'ere regarded as members of an inferior 
race— and even cowardly. Above all they 
desired equality of treatment— at any rat^ 
equality of opportunity to serve. In lovtj 
for liberty and de\otion to the common 
cause they yielded to none. In mental and 
moral qualities th£,v I'crlaltJ/- did 
behind young Britons Not a few of them 
had distinguished themselves on the cricket, 
hockey and football grounds and in golf 
and boxing, and had won many champion- 
ships ^^hnt wonder that many of these 
young men felt that the suggestion that 
they should engage in medical relief instead 
of leading men in action, as British 
students no licttcr fitted to do so than 
they were doing, was a reflection upon 
their mental, moral and physical qualities, 
and a \critable badge of racial and social 
inferiority 1 

Had not Indian leaders used all the 
pereuasbe powers that they possessed, 

It is quite possible that nian\ of the Indiim 
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stndenls haTe leh that if even m 

wartime, thev were not good enough to 
be treated on par w ith their British fellow 
students at Universities and Inns of Court 
they would sinip!> stand aside and do 
nothing Mr and Mrs Gandhi Mrs 
barojmi Naidti and Mr h \ Bisn were 
Id Bntam at the time and reinforced 
the efibrt made bi the Indians more or 
less permancutU settled m the Lnited 
Kingdom to convince the joung Indians 
that when a conflict was raging thei 
should not think of their own dignitv 
bat should be willing to perform an\ 
service no matter how lowlj that might 
be assigned to them Their entreaties 
pre% ailed and a considerable numlicr of 
Indians residing in the Lnitel Kingdom 
at the time placed their sen ice« uncon )i 
tiooally at the d sposal of the Goiem 
meat 

This attitude made it possible to 
organise at the end of August 1914 a 
group of Indians whom Dr fames Cantbe 
who Wnentlcd Dr Sun ^ at Sen the Chinese 




Prvatc tmolcl \undi ivlo tenet! almost 
fr m tl« commenccDinit of the war in the 
RA \fC 


partiot undertook to tram for medical 
relief work Tow ards the en 1 of September 
It was deci led to organise a Field \nibu 
lancc Training Corps in connection with 
the Red Cross Society of whchlgaie 
nn account in m; last article on this 
subject 

Among tl e voung Ind ans m the United 
Kingdom there were howcier some who 
in spite of all obstacles were determined 
to press for the opj ortunitv to fight 
<tooner or later some of them got their 
chance 

One of these pioneers was Mr K 
Bonarjee a grandson I lelieie of the late 
Mr Womesh Chunder Bonatjee When 
hostilities commenced he was at Oxford 
and managed somehow to get into the 
Offeers Training Corps In the course of 
tune he got a coranussion All sorts of 
jams are spun some plausible some other 
wise to explain how this fair skinned 
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Mr. G Y. Utam Singli, an Indian Barrister, 
who \%as a member of the Indian Volunteer 
Corps, and later served as a special constable 
in London. 

young Indian succeeded where others of 
his race had failed. And many amusing 
tales are told about the anxiety that his 
success caused to the caste that monopo- 
lised commissions. Wliatever the truth 
of these yams may be, this much is certain, 
that Lieutenant Bonaijee was sent out to 
Egypt where, I believe, he remained till 
the end of the campaign. 

Mr. Kershap Ardesir Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the grandson of India’s Grand Old man, 
didnotgeta commision, but left Christ’s 
College (Cambridge) to join the Middlesex 
Regiment in 1915. He went out to France 
early in 1916, as a Lance Corporal, and 
later became a Sergeant. He was the 
hero of several daring exploits. On one 


occasion, for instance, ' he 'bayoneted a 
German officer who had shot a wounded 
British Tommy. He was wounded in a 
chaise and sent to a hospital in Cheshire, 
England. Upon recovering he was honour- 
ably discharged. Quite recently he was 
recommended for a Commission and sent 
to a Cadet Camp But of that later. 

Another under-graduate of Cambridge 
who, shortly after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities, joined the Honourable Artillery 
Company* — the oldest regiment in Britain — 
was Poresh Lai Roy, to whom I have 
already referred. He spent three years in 
France, part of the time doing duty in the 
trenches with his unit, where he received a 
wound in 1915, and part of the time doing 
regimental transport work on roads ex- 
posed to shell fire, as will be seen later, 
towards the end of the war he was recom- 
mended for a Commission. 

Jogendra Sen, who, ns a scholar of the 
Association for the Advancement of Scienti- 
fic and Indnstrial Education for Indians, 
had taken the B. Sc., in Britain, joined the 
West Yorkshire Regiment as a private, 
and was killed while in action in France 
He was given a military funeral and the 
officer of the Company m which he ser\’ed 
wrote of him that he was one of the best 
in the Company, and "died like a soldier 
doing his duty and doing it w’ell.” 

Another young Bengali who enlisted 
early m the war was Mr. A. K. Das 
Gupta, who w'as studying motor engineer- 
'“S Britain when hostilities began. 
After a short training he was sent over to 
France, where he was attached to the 
^ansport section of the Army Service 
Corps, and rendered extremely useful ser- 
vice. A friend tells me that at present he 
IS with the British Army of Occupation. 

Mr. B. Muthu, the eldest son of Dr. 
ChownMuthu, the great Indian tuber- 
^osis specialist who maintains (for 
British patients) a large sanitorium at 
\\ells, Sornersetshire, and Mr. A. Nundy, 
the son of Dr E Nundy of Brixton, a 
suburb of London, ga\e up their medi* 
n •**?'*x^*^® London and joined the 
Bntish Array as Privates Private Muthu, 
after serving m France for a time, was sent 
to Palestine, where he remained 'until 
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sofliaent money to start n 

war began hc^owned ?JarS'?nd''^‘^” 
ous store in New South tv P^^per 

uSikh undfighw"“7"V ?,«ber„s 
determined to go^to tL tv^”. ' 

« soldter Lcarfag h°, sLrl'm""/™"* “ 
o manager he sucreedetJ Vr! ‘^hirge of 
difficult! ,n loTnini! considerable 

Even then he had^to force 

pressure to bear to be%ent 
sm-ing in France h! A 'Wnie 

had to be sent to^BS°a\n °nd 

Later he was discharaed^an/””^ treatment 
Australia On reS^"“df ^ to 

diatelj sold h.s store a?dlsn? 
hw beloted Punjab once more •" 

II OtB Atuurv 

« '»u?u1o ota'if <'■'? utet 

the Ann, n few voung I„,l™ 'u 

lowheart Tl.e, La.® 



REME^S AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


5i3 


officers One of t!««, Mr L K R(W (the 
yonngest son of Mr P L Roy of Cairotta) 
has been sent to Sandhurst to undergo 
tmning along wth Aac Indians "who 
recently arrived from India The others 
Bonat 3 ee, Rudra, and Mr \ N Bhola 
Nauth, son of Colonel Bhola Nautb, nntil 
recently Assistant Director of Medical 
Service m Afesopotamia, were some tune 
ago sent to Indore for training 

From this survey it is clear that luspile 
of the most fervid Im penal patnoti*:nj and 
dogged determination shown by jonng 


Indians in the United Kingdom, the powers 
that be haie tept the door Jeiding to 
imUtarj ranL almost as tightly shut as 
when hostilities began It matters little 
to Indians whether one department or 
another in Uhitehall is to blame What 
matters is that 19 months after His 
Majesty 5 Government announced with 
a flourish of trumpets that the colour bar 
bad been reraored, less than a dozen 
Indians hare been giicn the opportunity 
of obtaining training m Britain to qualify 
themselves to become military officers 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Escwsn 

TnnHoaEJU'D'THBWOBtO by Rsbtadranatb 
Tagoft Trisslated info Caglish ( Vacim/taa) 
Pp 294'^JO One dollar TS dots 

This novel of modern Tadiaa life ut tb« days 
ofthegreat Snadeshi tnorersent in Dcngal is 
RsbiadrAoath s reply to Arabindo Cbosb And 
thereby hangs a talc 

Oar wrestlers salam each other before tbey 
come to grips asd so do our poets At tbe 
dawn of the peesent Nationalist agitation 
Tagore published a long poetica! satntatioa 
to Arabuido in bis best style Arabinda 
BabiciJfer L&ka Nanias&ar Tlie inspired seer 
of (ndian Notionalism wns equally sweet on 
Rabindranath And then Xhey b^an to spar 

Tagore pnbbsly denounced the cult of hatred 
violence and political jngglerr taught by some 
of oar Nationalist leaders Tbts moral canber 
ivonld he nrgned bill all ourcountry ahopcs in 
Cods world nothing iiDmoral noth og false 
can tnuDiph in the end Arab ndo (or more 
correetlr nis pal ) repbed in tbe lan<^ 
Mataram saying that such moral preaching 
was unpractical tlial a great Natiosal regenera 
tion can be effected only by rousioga whirl 
wind of passions that in the great ebnm og 
of tbe Indian mind wlicfa must precede tbe 
construction of our new heaven poison nud 
nectar nl ke must be eipectcd to nse to tbe 
surface that we must awaken the entire man 
in India in passionate insurrection against tbe 
existing order and then somehow in tbe end 
the good will triumph over the evil of the 
Keiolution Mr I) pin Chandra Fal also 
preached Rousseaus dangerous doctrine that 
the mitionty (here the Fast Bengal Moham 
taadans) must be compelled to be free that , 


those people who through ignorance or self 
interest cannot accept tbe Swadeshi cult must 
be eoerced to join tlieNatiooa} st ranks in short 
that Rab ndrauath a dreamy poet living in m 
etberial atmosphere far away from our real 
world was a preacher of love and sweetness 
(ns trabindo styled him) but a eh Id in politics 
and our ii ar with the Anglo lod an bureaucracy 
cannot be conducted in kid gloves 

Kabiodmoath d d sot reply immediately 
The moral shock that he had cteeived forcra 
him to leave the Swadeshi camp and seek to 
heal bis stricken heart in the rural quiet of 
Sbanti Vikclau But he 
In meditation dwelt 

And shaped h\s weapon With an edge severe ' 
That reply is no polemical tract or platform 
oration but a novel— the Ifome and tbe 11 arid 
(Chare Bvire) tbe moral of which he who runs 
may read 

Here in the comer of Bengal selected as tic 
scene tlie Cciy orator (Sandip blat ng ) openlv 
preaches that all the baser passions of man 
roast be roused if we are to save our coontiy 
that copybook morality a sober decorous 
conduct on tbe part of our people will not serve 
this high purpose that the moral and intellectual 
elevation of our countrymen for ensunog true 
national muon and loieof indraendenee is too 
slow a process and will be thwarted bi the 
al cn bureaucracy and that we hare onlv to 
set fire to our house and the my'fenous force 
of Goodness will somehow pr other present us 
witba newer and better home a« tbe result' 
Heopenly justifies force and fraud in the great 
caose of the Motherland He would shut ! s 
eyes to thceoormous drag of so many tnill oils 
of Ignorant Mnhammaciaos and depressed 
and instead of following the sJosy 
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but sure process of concerting them clecating cmplojed for i ncrsonal purpose to win an 
them making ^friends wnth them —he hoped to ignorant woman ining within the circle of the 
achiecc a speech success by hoodwinking home’ Cnn the rules of pricate morality be 
them coercing them ndmg roughshod o\cr saftlj nbjiirccl m pohtua’ 
them as negligible factors The whole novel 


proves that these are not negligible factors and 
that a nationalist India when not based upon 
strength of character hearty union and true 
obliteration of differences is a house bmlt on 
«atid The storm came the ram descended 
and the Nationalist New Jerusalem fell (m 
Barisal) and tragic was the fall of it With 
this tragedj the novel ends 

But Ravmdranath IS too clecer an artist to 


jAmsATit SlRK-AR 

Stodifs IN MocnAL iMiu Jtuhnnih Sirkar 
\l A Pp 313, 1/ C Sircar & Sous Calcutta 
Ra 2 

Professor Sarkar needs no introduction to 
the public The present \olumc is the second 
edition of Ills Iltstoncnl Lssnjs' with no less 
than twelie new essays on >arious topics 
ritten in Ins usual simple and graceful stvle 
write a sermon aud label it ns a no\ei The "Professor Sarkar s essays are Ncry clmmimg 
Home and the World is much more than a mdeed lie possesses that rare gift of making 
political parable Indeed readers ignorant of highly learned subjects easily intelligible tind 
recent Bengal historj willreliMiit none the less productions of his mature scholarship as they 
for altogether missing its political significance ‘^re these essays will be equally interesting to 
for the abiding interest of the book lies m its serious student and laj readers Here w ill 
unfolding a grave human problem with Jane they find all that is known about the dailj 
Austen s dehcacT of touch and subtle analy«i 3 hfe of two great Mughal Fmperors the revenue 
of character The problem is how docs the regulations of Aiirangrcbe, soin* account -of 
cloister virtue of the Hindu home fare in the Art and Education m Muhammadan India, the 
wade world outside’ Hitherto Hindu wives education of a Muglml pnnee and also learned 
hav e led a sheltered hfe within tlie family circle treatises on v anous other historical topics To 
we have set up walls round them not so much these have also been added biographical sketches 
out of luspicion as from a desire to protect them of two great Hindu Historians of Mcdieaval 
\\e have been giving our daughters m }pdia Bliimsen aud Ishvvardas Nagar, tVilliam 
marriage before they could know what teinpta Gmiie a European scholar and Khuda Bakhsh 
tionis And thev have been models of virtue the Indian Dodley Such a work would have 
But how would such virtue stand the strain of pouc throngh several editions in n single vear 
the w orld outside the harem walls where men m Europe but here m India it will be considered 
and women move freely’ Would not freedom great thing that it lias seen a second edition 


under proper chaperouing in the earh jears 
have braced tbeir characters and made them 
able to guard themselves li! c the free woman 
hood ofthe West or even of Maharashtra’ The 
In«h girls carefully herded bj Catholic priests 
in all their acts arc models of virtue at home 
but the same Irish girl breaks down hopcle'My 
when throwTi on her own guardianship as an 
cm grant m New Yorl because “he has never 
been taught to take care of her elf 


at all Everj student of Indian History should 
provide himself with a copj, as the price is 


vvitliin the means of almost nil 

S N S 

GUJ VRA.TI 

Sakshar JivAN lx the hte 

Gox ardbaiiram Madhivrim Tnuatln B 1 
LL D printed nt the Ainiaya Sagar Press 
Queen Bee the heroine of our novel at rani r' hi^ son Ritnaniiia 

home IS all that a wafe should be But as soon t colomvtl ^°uiba^ Cloth bound with 

as she enters the worW her unformed charts 300 Pace 

imperceptibly driven hy the irresistible force , 

environment and incident into a stage of interest .attaches to this publica 

develop nent which rams her home and appals V' writer died before he could com 

herowm self Dr Tagore s pitiless scalpel lias appeared about eighteen \ ears 

dissected her heart at everv step of this tragic S® *1* ^ maganne article m the ouarterlv 
herein les Uis hterarv craftsman tion''K’'^ timeattractedtle Sten 

.tap Odilly epoujh -orae vtrnaculap Vinter. ISUt th' pli.losopli,c-il 
havedenouneedtbt<novela«apl-afor free love ’^b'ch -was lent to it owing to the 

and the wrecking cfv edd-dhfe’ writers predilection for the subiect however 

Apart from its personal and deeper sicm wen. **’*”ie for tho«c who 

.iices as described ly me above c»nn"S‘t “.1.™'^”"’ ■t'tj-tftl.pt.hapr 

the novel an 


ficaiices as described by me above can we not hll cnitured it ay in that shape 

detect m the nover an ironical laughter of the idea of 

Tagore’ Is not he here telling his opoonentji lu addition 

in the Swadeshi camp that he has ren^«? T^Dath?^'? displayed bj the late Mr 

jou jnst.fr force and fraud m imp^sms bvfhe indmu 

the unvv.llmg Ignorant miwnh «hoUrs asTv«f^«i v 


Swade«hi i 

How ” ould vou like to ! 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Mr Jayaswal s Discovery of Iwo 
Saisunag statues 

Mr Jayaswal claims to have discovered in 
the two statues still iti the Bharlmt gallery 
of the Indian Museum the portrait statues 
of two Saisunag Kings Udayin and Nandivar 
dhan Mr 0 C Gangoly has given a history 
of their discovery and a full summary of Mr 
Jaj asw al s arguments m the October number 
of th s Review Discovered by Buchanan in the 
second decade of the last century these statues 
had hitherto attracted very little attention and 
been rightly or wrongly supposed to be the 
images of two Yakshas on the authority of 
the Late General Cunningham who read the 
inscriptions on the scarfs as l.akhe Aebu Sati 
(or ni) gika and \akhe Sanatananda Mr 
j^aswal however has rejected this reading and 
olfcretl another \ccordmg to him the inscnp- 
tious should be read as Bbage Acho Chhont 
dUi«c and Sapakhate \ata Kandi lie tells us 
that Acho and Vata arc but variants of Aja and 
\arti and from the Puranas as well as the 
Pradyota list of the Kings of An anti it can 
be proved that these were but other names of 
UdiNin and Nandi \ardhan rcsnectuelj From 
the Pratima \atakam of Bhasa it appears that 
inoHcndays custom demanded that portrait 
statues of departed kings should be installed in 
family temples The script of the inscriptions 
was pre Vsokan as the two strokes alphabets 
of the Asoka inscriptions were undoubtwlly a 
decadent form and therefore a later ciolution 
of the three strokes niphabets of the inscriptions 
in question From purely art considcrnlion 
Mr AnmSenhns (according to Mr Jajaswal) 
arrived ntthe conclusion that the«enre sicimens 
of ore Mnurj an sculpture All these sevcralh 
andcollectncly goto proac according to Mr 
Ja>nswa1 that t1)c*c two statues represent the 
Saiiunnga Kings lldajin nnd Nandi ^ ardlmn 
Mr K D llaiicrji accepts the indcntification 
» ut he IS of opinion that tie inscription cannot 
be carl er than the first centurj B C 

Mr O C ( angol) like n true nrt cntic 

refrains from passing any opinion on the a^c of 

inscriptions bnt by comparing the two statues 
in question with two other images of known 
date an 1 character 1 c upholds the ykw of Cun 
ninghnm He is of op ntoa that these arc by 


•ml two \nks1ias and in sjpporl of Ins a iew 
ntolothc-intlior.ly cUo other rprcnl ,l but 
Mr Ansn'^nngain * 

In tic mcVnti c Mr Jayaswals rending 


has been challenged by tw o lecturers of 
the Calcutta University Mr Rama Prasad 
'"handa and Dr Ramesh C Majtimdar have 
offered different readings of these tw o inscnp 
tions m the March number of the Indian Anti 
^\bile differing in their readings both 
Mr Chanda and Dr Majumdar agree about the 
ageof thesenpt they are strongly of opinion that 
the characters of the epigraphs have striking 
resemblance with the Brahmi character of the 
Kusban Age In support of their view the tw o 
scholars give many references to old inscriptions 
which however will not be intelligible to the 
ordinary reader 

1 ’’^*15 'P'Braplis occording to Mr Cliandtt 
shoold be md as Bhagt Acbaclilia Ninka and 

opines tint they simply g„e the date of the 
fil an* Lechehhai 

ytnt 70 of the laps) 

eai.n» ° ^^* 1 . 7dmg IS correct his identia 

of the i '"‘"Potation 

» ' » J uranas for example is untenable n« 
®i‘“«7vataPi.ra“ 

Cnpta nnd \ igr&iapaH had „ ” " 

Snrapala But nho I as cscr l \ 

rh^dcrnrsi- 

dnSbli tta7?h"sf 1"'’* “'™' “ 

slntiic and tl°c ep,CTanL'‘"‘”"'‘" P”'*™'* 

L^oi^rbi'tS ‘""T 

that the stntncs nrc bnt ic™, 'SiS " ™‘'' 

Mr Arnn Ben has nl.o cliangrf b?> "PParcntlj 
IS therefore high time for Mr inJ?'* opinuj^^ 

Mr JuNnswal s rej 1\ ^ awaiting 

-■ ScBrNDRAMTJI Si V 



INDIAN PLRIODICALS 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

l< .be 


moantain* /‘wrests by desert nod by 


»/tb= .vr„„ '1 J e 

and the crooked tr, ^?*^**‘^**rarght rntcrprisc look un onir in , . ®‘* °f minh 

klrann bM5hoouSv„S°„„V S’l !,” 'b' °°I TO It urSL"'.'''' 

When It IS resorted to hx n,u except triumphs m their enc?i tu '* . *' “*®ne 

ness ihoull beraet hr eiont^'r* *^^'nerookcJ ‘*'P^ •* upon destiny there ‘ 

not oonfile tormach n.thiut human^tTort tenoculti.a 

^«on Tried serrantVshouId i 

PSn-Sia" T»'S iS'Sf'l?* " 

£1 -- 

p=s€sf#s 

J^S5S5 

thsn one-sixth ns terenof^r,^ exncfs more limited enre by the niimi2!i* P’ not be 

pa,.,onforl„,„l„p g,„bi„^ ST r "'b wi”i '' nt 

ffl?„SFtk ,4"™;' sSE 

for eerere punishments A strict iv,^ ? •*•*'*'"5 eontmiied pronfse ^ '^ho 

rrssfs fr;;?K??;LT«£?& sL-s.s 

E2«xstvifr.*.iral'i! 

Tk=k„,.k„M baba 



Tiif \mni K\ Ki ^'rru lOR novi ^fn^ r, 


fne humlrcd tlioutatid n }car when it is in fuU 
worLint; order The «chcme is in strict accord 
with the desire so freqnciillj expressed nt 
niectiiJLs of worhiag class organisotions to the 
effect tint our education'll sj stem shall protidc 
a broad road for all chddrcn who show them 
ecl\es to haieabihtj The onlj present draw 
bad to the scheme is that it does not proxide 
for eases of late ileiclopment It often happen# 
that a bo> wlio has reached tlic leaiing ni,e nt 
an elementary school hns not yet shown tht 

f lower winch is latent w itlim him and it is to 1 e 
loped that all future schemes of scholarships 
will pro\uk a means of ready access to the 
universities for able students from our new 
continuation schools These institutions still 
linger but when they arc established it will be 
of the greatest possible importance to prcaeiit 
tUem from becoming so iiarrowK aocational 
that they afford no outlet for ahihtj winch i* 
not strictly technical 

The spint underlain" this new method 
IS opposite to that of the bureaucratic 
method prcaalcnt in India Here the 
ofRcially approaed idea is to raise the 
tuition fees higher and higher and tlicn 
to pretend that poor bo^s of abibtyr haie 
been giien sufticient opportiimti and 
opening In the grant of a aery small and 
limited number of scholarships 


America’s Fight Againit 
Venereal Disease 

loutiffMen of Indi'i quotes on article 
from the A’civ Republic of New York 00 
' The Fight Against Venereal Disease 
■which obsencs — 

Wlicn the historj of America 9 participation 
in the great war comes to be written no finer 
achievement w »U be recorded to her credit than 
the unending battle against sex indulgence and 
venereal d seasc m the Army The success of 
the efforts to repress prostitution on this side 
of the Vtlantic are already fairly welllnown 
Now that peace has come some account can be 
gwen of the measures taken by General Pershing 
to protect the American Expeditionary Porces 
from this menace 

The Federal Government has pledged its 
word that as far as care and Mgtiance can 
accompl sh the result the men committed to its 
charge will be returned to the homes and com 
inunities that so generoislj gave them with no 
scars except those won in honourable confl ct 
These were the words of President Wilson m 

April 1918 Through the Surgeon general of 
the Army and the W ar Department Commissioo 
ouTrnramg Camp Activities the Goicrnmcnlhas 
’ out a programme for combtitingprostitn 


tiuaatid tcacrcil discalcs without parallel 
any other coiintn It was founded on the 
proied principle that sexual continence was not 
only possible for solibrrs but was also high” 
desirable from the standpoint of phjsich* 
elTictcacy inorali and niornic Its chief fiatufcs 
were education of the men rrprcssion of 
disorderly resorts proMsion ofhealthful inter 
estmg and constniCtii e recreation proplij laxi*. 
or tfirbr treitment for men who bad exposed 
tliemsefves punishment for those, exposed who 
failed to tal e prophylaxis and finalh expert 
treatment for those who either came into the 
army nlrcadi infected or broke tlirougU all the 
barriers set up Iw the mihtnrv niithoritic'i 

Venereal Disease in India. 

Iix Iviibw tbt subject of acnereaf disease 
Imanotxet rcceitcd the attention wlncb, 
from the physical and moral ha\oc caused 
by It, it desen c<5 But it has begun to 
recene attention Prof K f Shah of 
Mysore contributes a very plain spoken 
article on the subject to the Social Senile 
Quarterh of Bomhar He sen nghtly 
condemns the iniquitous practice oT 
parents getting their profligate sons 
inamedto pure girls, in the hope that 
thereby the young men may be cured of 
their profligacy ^^hatlse^en worse, the 
parents sometimes e\en educated parents 
of high character, of these girls agree to 
such marriages Professor Shah suggests 
the passing of a law allowing of divorce 
on the ground of infection from xenerca! 
disease The suggestion would certainly 
deserve the senous consideration of legis 
latots os soon as n practical tweawa -weTC 
pointed out for the honourable support 
ofthe Wife and her children if am 

Dimlnishlner Number of Hindus 

In the course of a well informed statis 
tical article on Infant Mortality m India” 
contributed to the Ved^c Allgazme an 
shows by the followang 
table how Hindus and Jams haxe 
d^reased and Musalmans Sikhs and 
yhnstians haie increased m three 
decades — 

NOMDER PER 10 000 OF POPULATION 
Minj 1881 1891 1901 1911 

• o '*1 io 96 
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i\m\\ PERIODIC \rq 


'40 


nms 

Chnstuns J122 212G tlic cliief nc 

90 124 *** the ormourr of nnnr^e * ^*''<^apon 

f- I»Ln „K ‘°E 


Franchise for Indian Wome. 


TA r j women 

nndum submit^er^to 
Hmentarj. com„.,t,e “ P-"- 

'aulu m support of , Saroj'ni 

ivomcn Tfc„,„ , 1 ,, "f"' ^“1; 
rightlr ple-uls rloqnenflv and 


te"„ -sjn;; "‘■■r •Vs'“™''"''” 
sS 7-''sJ"r.'; 

comnle^hip «,th w h on tnd 

tlistmctjon tn 7^'art9*Mcl**'** 

la« and oneatal leo«,„j' '"^dicme 

the Court* and Se^ttS, ^1“* ‘‘oW* office m 
Bombay Unireraif^ Vif* t?' {^“'’■«f*itie» JU 
Itenare* nnd the \foaien*a*i‘"‘^“ tTonersUy of 

and the National ofPooaa 

toct and resource in oonsummaie 

t«* and «atr.cl1e 7/& P™P*f 

Iwond nil question htr7L«« f( *'"»«s'rated 

organise and sostnm weaT ‘® 

ttons and large '"’‘'tu 

•oeial serTjce*^ Ihe “’‘«'oas for 

associated aith the pSi t.c-,n^”'r 
upl fting the voice oFbermd,^ country^ 

meaiures of unjust “S'ainst all 

the rartitiin l*g slabon 

Sr 

'’Jindeshi Movement a ®°d the 

and lender. Jlahntm ™ GMdh**^ 
to nmehorite tS cond twn 
and afBicted members of on?So^e^' depressed 

It: sST 

Con^rences S^has^nor" 
l>eeii called upon to ft, 
direct their ponies ha^J^ft beration* 

st."sSfof“'' “s»«?rs 

SheUoas^.„d„v,.hat..t,s.,, 


I readilv concede tfiflf .t ~ w 

""’’“"T di.leTSfU'SeJ? 

Although It « no onrt of 
or my n «s on to nsit for nn^'^ mandnte 
prelerentinl trentraent for ' ‘•°';«S'<on or 
constrained to snj that I fan^V 
Rhcn the interests^ of small ni!i I "’“Jerstand 

«hi it night not be possible ^„®''™P'>Joas care 
to cvteii^ a smilar chtVfi ®f time 

to the Purdalmashin m those .‘•ont'dcrat.on 

J-ra. '''.rirtluscSstom ., .S'" '5"“ 

I nm sure tint her for 

escreised ,Mth mtell gcnce anTd 1-'’**““"^ 

this old social custo”m ^tnienfs of 

^e other all time ho7oi,^b"X7^ ,'**» 
social observances and usaU. 
system can no lonrer rrJi*.!^* I^nlah 

must readjust itselffo thr7^s“i'J!3‘“J’^‘^ 

pilgno democracy ^ t^cterogenous 

Oijirut nud Ite cSKml “a 

Chmtiin Comaiuaitas of the u 

Punjab and the Crahmn e,„ *y*,®®'uaj of 

Uhethcr the franchise be^one^o? jf..^ Bengal? 
prty^y their inclusion would in no7^„ '*'• °f 
wAneel the »omal el^e., "SS'”’’ 

Ur 11 ^ Urtlff e. . _ 


afvuuua olores 

..Oh » “f ; Co opem 

.ndthrtne, Jaj ha” a °LS“ eS*”®,' 

t;S 

TOttaghiadnstnes of 

ooHvtS Me MoVaW”S^«d 
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oue of these London stores, there 

shouldnot be also a corresponding “Indian 
Department ’ in his giant establishment 
The British public are at present distinctly 
under the influence of a patriotic sentiment 
which makes them purchase zealously bj 
preference articles made under the shadow of 
the Union Jack And encouragement of Indian 
cottage industries so 1 added would be a work 
of laudable patriotism The manager’s repl\ 
w as tins that in the first place Indian Cottage 
Ind istnes are not organised as Japanese are 
There appears to be no cohesion no co ordina 
t on among them there are no offers — at anv 
rate in a collective shape In the second place 
the Japanese goods offered are goods of csta 
bhshed utility wheh are m demand and are 
accordingly readih bought up Indian Cottage 
made goods offered arc not of the same iiseiiil 
description But the gentleman offered to meet 
me to this evtent Supposinc that an offer 
i\ere made to him of useful Indian Cottage 
made goods not mere knicknacks on sale or 
return lie viould be readj as anevpenment 
to raakeagoodshov, of them to sec how such 
business would answer If it did answer it 
stands to reason tha* he w ould gladly nnl e 
a standing feature of it Vnd if he were to 
do this quite eiidently his competitors m 
the large store line would be compelled to follow 
suit In this waj a market m this countn 
would come to be established No i tl c 
questionis in the fir t place whether Indian 
cottage Industnes can be ao handled as to make 
them produce articles of the kind required 
offered through one agency in saffieient bulk 
and in the second whether persons capacitated 
by their means to stand the rac! ct could be 
found to shoulder the risk of the aenture 
Seeing how great w ould bo the benefit to India 
iftheaentarewerctosueceed one would think 
that there must be a sufficient number of such 
both in India and in this country to giie their 
guarantee It is for India to begin If a good 
start is male there we Shall be able to bestir 
ourselves here 

There is in Calcutta a societj for the 
encouragement of home industries and 
probabU there arc similaf societies m 
other cities They should take up Mr 
■\Yolir s suggestion 

Cantain D L Richardson on the 
Hindu 5 Receptiveness 

Mr Gokuhiath Dnar qnotes in lus 
lourtU article in the Educational Review 
(Madras) on ' Some Indian Edncntiomsts 
Bengal" the following tribute which 
Captam D I Richardson paid to the 
■wjptiveneas of the Hindn m nd 


A teacher of Hindu y outh has a smgularb 
easy task to perform It is impossible to be 
extravagant in an estimate of the young Hindu 
intellect He must be a dull teacher, indeed 
from whom a Hindu student would learn 
nothing If I had had my own couptrjmen 
to teach instead of young Hindus I certainn 
never should have been half so successful an 
instructor as jou are pleased to regard me 
It was my extreme good fortune to have to 
deal with pupils whom almost an> grown 
Englishman of ordinary education could teach 
the literature of the est — in fact they almost 
taught themselves They are not like the 
waggoner in ^sop s Fables who implored 
Jupiter to help him to get his waggon out of 
the deep nit Oh no m> man said the god 
JOU must put jour own shoulder to the 
wheel The native student is always readv 
to put lus own shoulder to the vjheel and 
save his teacher all unnecessarv labour 

A fair minded teacher would now admit 
that the Indian student has ongmalitj 
as well as receptiveness 

Hospitals in Medieval South India 
In an article in Ererjnt'ins Renew on 
Educational Foundations in Medieval 
South India ’ Rao Sahib Prof S Krishna 
swamy Aiyangar, m a, sajs that an 
inscription of Rajendra ChoH of 11th 
century A D , from a v illage in the South 
Arcot District culled Ennayiram, mal es 
provision for an educational institution 
attached to the temple in the locdli^ 

This record mal eg further provision for a 
fw school [Dharni’jpnW) It also ptov ides for 
three w ater sheds 

pis gives ns clearlj to understand that 
lostitutions whose object vvns education-such 
as education was understood to be about eight 

bundrrf vears from our date-clid exist and 
somethmg like even free schools were known 
m those dajB It may be noted that Rajendra 
T n from A D 1011 to 

\ D 1012 andposublj A D 1044’ 

A Mfdihvai, IIOSpi-fAL 
Another interesting record referring to tic 
r^ofanother of the great Cholarulera of the 
eleventh century ^ ira Rajendra Deva gives 
the details ofthe provision made for a hospital 

a school and a hostel from the funds assigned 
to a temple in the first instance 

Among the stnicturcs added to the temple 
bv this Imsya yndbira was the Javanaalb 
the school for 

thestudj ofthe kedas the Sastras. Grammar 
Th hostel for students and 

a hospital The students were provided wath 
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food, with Oil for bjthiog on bnturdaya and 
>vithoil for lamps The hospital nas named 
lira So/an apparently in the nime of the king 
aad s\as proTided -with fifteen b-ds for sick 
people Vmong the staff of the hospital 
provision IS made for one. Doctor w» whose 
family the pnvilege of a/Jmuiistenng mediciaes 
was hereditary’ One surgeon two ser\ants 
to letch drags supply fuel and attend to other 
menial duties Two maid servants for norsing 
the patients and a general «eiTant, who 
attended the hospital school and hostel 
Provision was al«o made for the supply of a 
regular quantitj of nee and supply of med cine 
laid ID stock for a year of which as many as 
eighteen items are given composed of drugs 
and prepared medicine tmder the ordinary 
Indian phartnacopctia A regular supply of 
cow s ghee was assured and proNision was 
made for burning one lamp throughouc the 
night The inmates of this hospital were to be 
supplied with water brought from Parambalur 
‘scented with rardamoms and hiaa that roots 
This eleventh century organisation for a 
hospital IS illuminating as it gnes us bone\-cr 
imperfectly a little more ol ins ght into tbc 
actaalndinuiislrationof the fund* which were 
in the first instance ostenaiblv made oier for 
the benefit of a temple That edncatmna) 
institutions required to be proMded with % 
ho»italas well os act attached hostel would 
at first 9 ght seem quite a modem idea. That 
the need was felt in the eleientli ccntarx and 
some kind of nronsioa w as made for it so early 
IS to the credit of thi. organisers of these insti 
tutioos m that compiracirelv early period 

la our own day, tlie ricli Htadu temples 
in TflnoHS parts of Indn ought to ninm 
tarn free educatiaaal mstitutioas hostels 
and hospitals 

A Blind Leader of the Blind 

Under the lieadiHg 'TheDIiad Lending 
the Blind " ilr St Nifial Siagh ^tves in 
Last and H’est an laterestsag and msteuc 
tne account of what Sir Arthur F<sr»on 
has done for the blind \s Vr Cjnl 
Arthur Pearson he came to Loudon about 
a quarter of n century ago with bttle 
money, and much ambition ‘When 
approaedmg t}ilnnhe«s mnuh dim svnll 
dnw from Fleet Street about ten years 
ago he owned aad edited several daily 
newspapers, weeklies and monthlies and 
had he not bci.n handicapped bv Fate 
then. IS no telling what he mnv not have 
nccompltshed ’ 

WLtn btf <\ilhar rtarsoa lost his «^ht te 


decided to devote what remained of liis lifeanc 
Mgourto thecause of the blind To do that tc 
the best adnntagc and also in liis own interest 
he decided to learn to be bl nd —as he foccti 
OBsly but none the less significantly puts it. 
For years past he had a salet who helped him 
to ctress and looked after him generally lie 
began to learn to bebhttd ’ by disini«sing him 
He desired to show —to himselt quite as much as 
to others— that he could dress without any aid 
and that he w as not dependent for such a scrnce 
upon others 

For years past Sir ArthurPearsonhadwTitten 
practically no letters himself but Lad kept many 
secretaries busy attending to hiscorrcspondence 
He had durtat^ e\en the articles that he contn 
bttted to his ow n papers kfter becommg blind 
he felt that he must learn to type write for him 
self And he did Thereisi 1 es the mtasare of 
themao and the secret of his ability to help the 
blind 

ts soon as he had adjusted hunself to a w orld 
of darkness Sir trtbur Pearson joined the Na 
tional Institute of the Blind and with that bu<i 
ness ability and vigour that had enabled him to 
become adommatmg figure m the newspaper 
world of Briiam in so short a time he found 
ways and mems to increase the n«cfulness of 
that Institution He began n campaign that 
molted in bnngiag tu a large sum of moaes 
(g2u0 000 ) 

One of the improvements efiected wuth 
this sum was that in a comparatitely short 
tune he made the librnn fur the blind, 
pnnted in Oraiile the largest and the best 
library of its imd m the word 

DraiHeis on embossed olplialiet w.ki>.h was 
mieotedm IbSO by Louis Briille a blind French 
man The characters are formed by mems of 
SIS dots vrranged m an oblong three dots deep 
-1 id two dots wide All the stgns an I coutrac 
tioos arc made bv comb ning tne^e dots in diffe 
rent design': The blind man pvsscs the finger 
lips oicr the lues of embossed characters and 
IS thus able to read 

Sir Arthur founded n Home— “St 
Dirastan's —for blind soldiers where he 
was eating for over 1500 blinded fighters 
at the end of last rear He arranged that 
all the men who had lost their sight 
should jio to o certata hospital 
Wftiea he visited the hospital Sir trlhuc took 
with him watches specially made for tie use of 
thebhad wath dots to indicate the places of the 
ord oaiy numerals andhindsslichtlyraised and 
so strong that their pos tion coaid he safely felt 
wjth the fingers, llegaveoneof these watches 
to each sgfitless fighter that he met As the 
blind man let his fingers pass over the face of th e 
watch aad tberehy saw the time las fact 
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■would light up -with joy. The fact that he had 
been unable to tell tlie time had been one.oftlie 
most depressing circumstances which sightless* 
ness had forced upon him, and the timepiece that 
aiabled him to check the fleeting hours made him 
feel more like the sighted persons about him. 
Usually the watch given a blinded soldier by Sir 
Arthur proved the means of making him realise 
that he could, to a-large extent, make his finger- 
tips take the place of his eyes. 

At the Horae the blind learn not Only 
to read Braille, but also a system of 
Braille shorthand and typing, and situa- 
tions arc secured for them in offices >as 


secretaries and typists. They also become 
telephone operators and masseurs.^ ,^^^7 
learn and take to poultry farming, rabbit 
breeding and keeping, gardening, basket- 
making, mat-making, netting, boot repair- 
ing and joiner^'. Every man leaving St. 
Hunstan’s is provided with a complete set 
of the tools and apparatus of his trade or 
profession. The blinded soldier’s life is not 
all work and jjo play. He spends hours 
every day at swimming, rowing, engaging 
in tugs of war, wrestling, boxing or cycling. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Ideal of Bookselling. 

Calcutta book*shops, whether owned 
and managed by Europeans or Indians, 
arc unsatisfactory as regards their capa- 
city to supply botli the latest publications 
and books of permanent worth. Probably 
Bombay and Madras book*shons are 
better. «In Calcutta Enropean booksellers 
sometimes advertise hooks whtcli they 
have not yet stocked, and if you ask them 
to send you any such book, they write to 
cmiuirc whether they will order out n copy 
for YOU from London! It would nppear 
that even in England and in the metropolis 
of the British Empire, booksellers are un- 
able to wholly satisfv the cnUglitcncd 
hook-huying public. The Athenaeum has 
l>een writing on “Our Itmecessiblc 
Heritage,’* meaning good old books which 
arc cither difficult to^ obtain or arc quite 
unobtainable. In its" second article on the 
hubjcct it exclaims ; 

How Khlorn cau one f'ml a bookseller who 
mAcf nny ccallnnous effort to siovk or to »clt 

books of Krma'‘ent v.-ortli’ l^^^illb* ‘sid that 

bookieUtne is a trade hi 5 snj other sumlar 
tVuffhasbeeu :aH -about jourrahsm; «c<3 bj 
TtrtMCof ir.n.h repetition it has eoraetobcBlmcnt 
true The nu5>h'i*i».n«'5* *’{‘1**5 7‘ii 

li<wk*eiler. like the journrtlijt. ,shouM ^1^1 

„Sv olh« : tb.'l !•< !'»' .i'.ffn IhI 

iHal r.It K. f... . Ifc.t ■» ««r 
town he the pp;w«rinoi*; lot« the 


centre of an influence ctjual to that of the school* 
master or the parson He has to resist the ten* 
Oency that w ould make of him merely o clog in 
lue raachiflc for distributing a commodity. 

From the experience of our own younger 
days we can testify that 

After all, a good bookshop is a mere thrilling 
place thau any library, however admirable, can 
w In U the man with but lUtlesparc enshmakes 
nis decision for better or worse. \Vc do not 
envy the man who cannot look back to at least 
one moment, if only in boyhood, in a bookshop 
AXheo he became as pUrc an idealist as anv 
tamt-when he gave all that he had. and sacrificc'd 
the pomps nnd vanities of tills vi icked world, for 
a book that should be a spiritual possession. 
No library can afford the occasion for strugclcs 
?khCT’ir,L ?r' * "•" ■ f"'' ''“o’-'&r i. 

1 . ''''' '“‘I’ ■'>'>'1. the ideal 

hud ,Wn for the boohseller is difficult of 
’.“f tliatis no reason whv lie 
vhould not strive to aim high. 

bookseller to 

I ‘ *' for “".r other man Me 

«««« 'Mih fhc demand forlhelK-l- 

■eicfri . his business li to suortlT ii ibi, ii,,. 

majority of p-ople go to u boD^hop ns ibev do 
"“f know ins vhat*th#\ 

lie Hat to Iw kORKthtn;; of n ■psrcliiilrt-,,. 

prs' if,; -t 

-r, ccwt.ary. tS.cn hcxan nr« ^ 
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to the best of the best ‘filers after oil probablr 
half the Mod books ’.N ill be fovwd ftTnong them 
This IS his active part on the other *tde hew 
bonnd by the honour of his craft to stock all 
the classics that he can If only this passiae 
part tsere more generally perform^ t\e imagine 
tfom what they have told us that the pubbshm 
uonld not be backward in making the heritage 
Tccessrhle 

la India it ts not ontj Can official boolt 
sellers who ace still far from the ideal 
the bookselling members of the bureaa 
cracy would seem to be more ineffictent 
than the former Tlie editor of the 
Modem Kenexv sometime ago ordered a 
few back tmmbcrs of the Agncultiir'tl 
ledger which he found catalogued m the 
latest Catalogue of ofiicial publications 
issued b) the Superintendent of Govern 
incnt Printing through a bookselling 
firm which is one of the agents fortbe 
sale of Goiernmeat publicaCiaos This 
firm wrote first to the bupermteadent of 
Croternment Printing who after some 
deliu \ ouchsafed the information that the 

E iibucatiorts required could be had of the 
conomic Botanist A man was sent to 
the ofiice of the Utter resulting m getting 
the mformafton that probabh the publica 
tions could be had at Pusi The firm 
then promised to write to Pusa but the 
editor has not got the back numbers of 
the AgncuHufai Ledger ret though 
months hare passed since the date of the 
order ! 


Modern IcdUn ArtUts 

There IS an article m the Arts GwUe 
of London of 13th September 1919 on 
‘ Modern Indian Artists ’ winch begins 
b\ reminding its readers that 

A few rears before the wtC ao iiJtcn«<Ii 
interesting; exhibition of paictmgs and drannifS 
imder.'i. ijiiban. nr^jRls. w.iiubrfiL •n.’VmJh. 
KenbingtoH It was not v«w longagOTeaTIx 
jet sotnuch lias happened since that many people 
IU4J hare forgotten it— thougli it made a 
considerable impression at tfie time— while 
others mav hare missed it altogether Now 
howerer thanks to the enterprise ol a Calcutta 
{ ublisber lapses of memory mar be repaired 
and niis«ed opportunities to some erteat re 
nptnred bj glancing through the pages of » 
series of afbuais* whiUireproducetheworksof 

* Chaltcrjee s Picture Albums ''O* 


these artinCs reproduce them in their ongisal 
colours and do it rerj well 

The ongirt of this school of modem 
Iitdiaa artists is thus described 

The art of the East lias alw aj s had a fascina 
ti<jn for Western ejes and the best of the con 
tempOrtry artists m our great Dependency are 
es«entiaUy Eastern in their technique and oat 
look There was a time when a mistaken pohev 
of art edneation \ery nearly killed theindigeiious 
art of India w hen tenebers from South Kcnsing 
ton blind to the great past of Indian art did 
their ^«^y best to wc8*cra(se the Hindu student 
and make his pictures as dull and insipid os the 
acad«.miL art of Paris 1 on don Rome kieum 
and New \ork 

Porturtately lioweiei* neart\ a genention 
ago a man of rare imagmtUon aad insight was 
-ipMinted pnnctpal of the Calcutta School ol 
Vrt whose students under the direction of Mr 
L 0 Maxell were taught to look /of ui«piratioB 
not to 'Europe \)ut to the moniimentrfl and 
hxstoTw. an t>f iVitiT owa touatry PTom tht» 
teaching and from the personal eneouragetnent 
given bj Mr Haxellto joungmen ofundoubted 
geonis arose the Calcutta School which is 
c^amlj one of the most intcrestinggroups of 
artistsworking lo aoy country Itwlay 

The work of this school is then bnefix 
chftrftcteriwd 

True to the best traditions ofludian art the 
work ofthese modem Calcutta artists apsrosi 
mates nearer to the ilhimmatiODS ofmraiaixal 
craftsman than to the oil paintings ofWestem 
artists bnbjects are found in the legend* 
ea^ed history and literature of India and the 
general trend of the painting 15 romantu. rnthce 
than realistic TcLlinicaliy the charm and 
accomphshisent of the Calcutta School is made 
up of its fine and delicate line the studied design 
of its linear patterning and the glow of its ri h 
hut subdued wild harmonious colour 

Bnef appreciations of some of Mr 
Abantafiranath Tagore’s paintings follow 

These qnahties are seen to th^ highest degree 
JO the pKtwres of Mr Abamadranatli Tagore, 
who IS liir aud away the most important 
member of the group a painter xvlio shires the 
dKel'‘Jor-l«>‘d.frrJjnigvof.i|i!u>iffTar.v bnoher. axiA 
expresses liiniself with the clean precision of 
mastery In the albums before me there arc 
lepT^uctions of his End of the Journey —an 
extraordinarily simple and impressire picture of 
a cornel kneeling to rest vrun the sunset glow 
on the dc«ert of his portrait of Kabindranath 
Tagore at the age of thirty two of his bust 
fi^re studv Teir-drop on the Lotus I^af 

AaOdo SRupecseach (Modern Rexiexv Oilac 
210 31 Cotawallsj Street Calcutta) 
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>\'hicU lias a certain I insbip to a ^erJ good and sclfssatisfiction if not the corruption oft 
(janguio audnmn3 other of nis pictures Ihese Roman dajs Luxury and needless extra^ag 
albums onid be ell worth getting if onl^ for marled the general course of hung in ^ 
the reproductions of Mr Tagore s pictures and and America Mansions fit for p^nces^^Itu og 
cachuuinher contains one or two of UiB together families m ere built for people -whoa 
wath fonrteen or fifteen other illustrations before were among the poor Enormous sn 

>*-T -niir«— 1 tvere sp^nt on food and clothes Money ana 

Mr JammiPrakash Gangooh comes m time were tiasted scandalously Wheniwasa 
both for praise and criticism student m Europe I was constantly astonished 

Mr Jammi Pral ash Gangoolj is another at the luxury and extravagance of balls and even 

nellhnonn member of this bchool but whde ingparties Thedresscs of the fair *«x ser\ 
we respect his imboubted accomplishment we to reitimd nle.alw ays of what I read oiKoni 
feel his art is less indigenous than that of his ladies iil the days of the empire s decline ttwn 
comrades and for th s reason I fancy his pictures onlv Europe s higher social morality that saied 
moxenieless He has been touched by western it from the fate of Rome It is only as materia 
ism and relies less on line and more on tone than 1 sm is spiritualized that it can be wholesome 
Tagore For example The Homeless Mother enough to last But is the foundation of good 
ana The Day s Rew ard — a Hindu ploughman society? materialistic or spintnai 
w ith his wafe and child in the fields at sunset — As nn outtoine of the war the wealth of Japan 

almost J F Millet subjects and with a good has increased enormously and the of 

deal of Millet s feeling— are tvpical examples of extravagance and luxury has already begun 
Mr Gangooly s work charming, but only semi among us In consequence Japanese society is in 
Oriental Eastern in subject rather than in great danger of disintegration Ha^e we the 
treatment Tins artist bv the w ay must not be necessary spintuahty to presen e our civilization 
confused with tlie late Snrendfanath Gangooly from the disease of matemhsm 

"" In th.s connection Dr VoshiJa mtro 

ThenrlKle concludes u.th mention of duces md describes "a religious eserc.se of 
the nin.es of some other memhers of the pnrt.ciihr significance to an ngel.lie th.s, 
modern school of Bengal painters I'**™ ci'.lirat.on is threatened nith deeat 

_ . *1.* ^ *1 from satiety This esereiie is IcnotMi ns 

I can do no more than mention the names » ai. «> 

ofoneortwo other distinguished members of , umbilicular meditation It 18 

the Calcutta School whose work is reproduced then described as practised at the Eilieiji 
111 thcie albums— Mr bandalal Bo«e Mr tsit temple It is here that is practised 

Kumar Haidar Mr Saradacharan Ukil and most Sincerely 

Mr Sailciidranath Dey all of whom arc repre , , 

hented m tlie'«e albums bv works of high qualiti P»acc 1 came last March and stayed 

Howcicr I ha%c put niy readers m the way of diys My hfe among the monks and 

making thembcties better acquainted withtlie* '■berc ''•ns Ncry interesting Daily life 

w ork of these arti-'ts and I think tl cy will jom diSLiplme far remoicd from 

me in thanking Mr Clntterjec the publisher ’ 

of tlic^e albums for inokuig the beautiful art of 
modem India so easily accessible to its Engbsli 
almircrs 


“Yoffa” the Way to Save Civilization 
Dr Kumaji \oshidn points out m the 
Ja/iari Xfn^ariiic that the extravagance 


amthing to be found in tiviluation without 
\!1 was 111 complete aversion to modem material 
ism 

It IS not unlike the nioaastu. life of mediev d 
I urope at Its best It seels to teach that the 
foundation of society and Civilization must 
needs be spiritual At this temple the monks 
n«c each nionimg nt T o clock no easy tnsk 
for the average mortal No matter how cold 
the atmosphere may be the monl s take their 


I ^ oc xiic inoni s taxe taeir 

luxury anil deep moral corruption of tlic, places ui the meditation hall ns soon as they 


Romans in the Augustan age destroved 
the Roman empire ‘ buch is the fate ot 
m ilcnnlism vvithout moral foundation 
and spmtual reality * This leads ilic 
wntcr to advert to modern times and 
comitncs 

*rltc prevail worn before the ouibreak of the 
1 uropenn war wav in very tmh the '•aioe 
eond tion as Uiai win h Iwl to tie donnf-tllof 
home Ccttalaly tLerewas all the u.aga-£ccnce 


get up The novices are seated m the center 
and the ol I monks aroi nd them There is not 
much ceremony about turning out at that carlv 
hour, because the raeditalion hall is also thefr 
sleeping room During meditation each sits 
ou a mat or thm cushion They read their 
^utrav niid cat what is given them all m the 
•*amchall iround which arc clo«ct8 in winch to 
piitnwavthetinngsnot wanted for imnicihalc 
ii*c Their beilding i» of the simplest kind an 1 
be jnit away in a moment Naturallv there 
IS thicker covctiag in wmter than in vummer 
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la flQ} ca«e tlie bcdduig is so scaat> tbat ereu 
tbe common man cannot sleep comTortablf onrt 
On rising the monk nsasIics his face bmshea 
his teeth and after these ablutions be mast 
practise an hour oi meditation m tlieaccnstomed 
manner of the tempL On finishing their medita 
lion period tlie^ all appear before the altar of the 
temple and Vead their breviaries reverently 
Th^n comes breakfast ^sliich consists on)> of 
ncegracl They are abstemious of food as 
much from poverty as from principle But 
frugality is one of their fundamental principles 
Their idea is to check the phv'ieal and eneonr 
nge the sp ntiial side of human natnre All 
their occiipition is in the direction of grenter 
spirituality They engage in meditation as 
described and then they hare to clean tl eir 
rooms attend to meals and do nil that is 
nccessarj to Veep things in good onler Thei 
do not eat pure nee it is mixel mtli fO pvt 
centofwhmU Both supper apd brtpVfasli arc 
nothiog but tvce^niel On this fare and 
with there religious detotion* thev mast get 
on until nine years are put ui when thev 
graduate from the temple 

Some of tlic writers comtnents are 
worthy of consideration 

Our mnm interest in them now is to estimate 
the importance of their stress on ‘pintnalitj as 
against oatenalism Tlieydeay themselves nil 
m material delights of human existence in order 
todeieloptheirspintnalcharacter It isgene- 
rally understood that the mam a m of western 
eiTUuation is to gratify Immnn desire If tbe 
aim of man IS to satisfy nil his human instincts 
and dcs res then the life of the monks At tbe 
C beip temple is least of nil calculated to meet 
hnioan needs Tb*se monks must be necoonted 
the most demented and unfortunate creatures id 
the world Some nodoabt would regard tbent 
as examples of iiuni«n beings dnven to extremes 
by the unusual degree of social cormption 
around them. Such ideas are thought to be 
possible only in on undeveloped state of society 
when the pass ons of man have the r ding nod 
repel the humble-minded and pure of heart 
driving them into seclusion from so WKleda 
civiliiation Hut tl e«e monks appear to K 
nijtc happy indeed mneh happier than those 
who d "vote their time and money to sclfgntifi- 
.•'.•vtion with the cvaUnal things of bCr Ttie 
phvs cal cond tion a( these monks IS Ixictertbaa 
that of the average citizen of tbe world. They 
look happy nod they look well Non here can 
more optimisth. and good hnmoured persons be 
found Their satisfactioa nnd conteat is far 
greater than i* the ca«< with our war miHioa- 
aires and men of wealth gentrAlly In other 
words their method is a success while the 
method of society m general is a faflure 

BtatstnlceioneAtonceEithe vast coolrast 
befWeir the nlea* -of hfi. preseoted *by -ibem 
monksAijd thateifvvestenicmluation andereii 


of Japanese civilization for that matter Her., 
ts a means by which paiu and discomfort become 
a pleasure 

Of course the legitimate gratification of 
human desire is n great problem ei er^ii here 
most rational persons admit that the mind and 
spint cannot be satisfied by material things So 
long AS man gets enough to liie on the difference 
m salary does not make much difference in the 
happiness of the individual A man doe*> not 
find that he is Aa> the more satisfied because he 
happens to become a millionaire Real satis 
faction an! happfnew are viithui , therareof 
tlie«p«nt Once the man attains to a character 
of true vpintiiahtv he is able to live on verj 
simple necessities Happiness is possible onlv 
to those who have gaincl inffependenee of 
matena! things The le«s one poivevsev the le*s 
one has to worrv about 

It cannot Iw anid that there ts no 
spintn'Uttv m the West B«t the men 
who are most powerful tn the West arc 
those whost dotamontidea of cmhzation is 
matmal prosperity Keeping this view of 
Western cinhzfltion in mmcl, the reader 
noald hnd Dr \osbidas obsertattoss 
thereon proroenfive of thought 

If mstvm ciTiJuation is based on pure na^ 
nahsm that is its main defect If man seeks 
hisnaiu satisfaction in tnnteriAl thmgs he can 
never tx satufied benranse material things are 
limited and desire knows no limitation One 
may have at Ins disposal all the money hen aai« 
and be may indulge in all the lasnry and estra 
vaOTnee he has n muid to bat he mil not on^ 
Curto find any true satis&ction and happmess. 
but he will brmg dissolution on society and 
anlization as the ancient Romans did it 
IS only spiritual tv that can save civilizatiotr 
Id other words society md civiliration hare 
hopes of survival andfiirtber dcTeloprnent only 
as thev have the capacity to live av the 
monks of the Eiheiji temple live only ns they 
ate ladcpendent of materialisra The life of 
these monk* may be too extremely simple for 
the common Ruui of the world d’nt it mnst be 
borne i» mind that Ihc monks can hi-e And 
thrive where the pampered epicure wotti I die 
They Are more fitted to survive linn 1 e and 
.thewfote . more .fitted to.hve .tt .is ,tn .then* 
rather than to the pleasnre-lo\er that man 
mast go for spiritual guidance and direction 
Of course man cannot live without catena! 
thmss Such as food clotbev houses and so on 
bot after all it iv tbe spirit that gives the life 
neemsary to true ex stence At a time when 
Japan is exposed to tbe evils of wealth and 
questionable pleasurt -the nation s mind should 
M directed to the necessary things the things 
tbatcountnrtbe nations future If we allow 
btir«elves to be-channed and captivated by the 
ewtenohstic tiriRzatlOn of "the west'’ for tiK 
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noglfcl ofilic Spliii, a {;r.avc tl.ingcr ii' 
Kathtrlet us imitate the frufjnl and Mmplc 
spirit of the inonhs of nihclji. 

Tiic editor of thejapnn ^(^lgnxlne,T>r. 
J, ItiKram Bryan, comments ns follows on 
Dr. K, Yoshidn’s article : 

It must he obvious to those fAtnilinr wiUi 
western ei\iliration that the above is a very 
iim(le(|untc view of it. The Bpirit of oecidcn- 
lal clviru.ation m.iy best 1« iiiferrct! from 
liie spirit that led the millions of yotinj; men 
in nnyiaiiil, her colonics and .\ineriea to 
die for the freedom of Trance .and Ilel* 
jjium. Was this a materialistic or. a snintunl 
motive ? A spirit that can command the hves of 
six million young men is neither n selfish nora 
sordid nor" in nny sense a mnlcrlalislie spirit . 
and the civiliintion that produced these yoitng 
men must have the Spirit that can save it from 
ruin, it is the spirit of Christ, who taught that 
man Tiveth not hy bread alone but i>y evers 
word tliat Cometh frbm the mouth ofGod* 

■* “Life is more th.an meat, and the body more 
thanTniment,” “A man's life consistctli not in 
the abundance of the things that he possesseth!*/ 

nd.J.M. ' 

■Without.discussing the pacifist’s possible 
pU.a that the best means of securing true 
freedom Is not to hill others and malce 
others sufTer, hut to undergo sulTering and 
sacrifice ourselves, we may admit that a 
war waged really for freedom is the out* 
come of a non-matevlalistic motive. But 
do the terms of the peace treaty and tlic 
scramble for territory and “mandates” 
show that the War was fought solely or 
mainly for freedom ? " Even patriotism is 
not a spirltiia] motive, when patriotism 
means a desire to'! make one’s country 
■wealthy arid ‘powerful at the expense of 
others. ^ ' 


'Japan’s Increase of Wealth During 
, , . , the War. 

' Iilr. Keisuke Miyaraki, Director of the 
Osaka Stock Exchange, w’ritCs in tlie 
Japan Magazine': ‘ 


No city or center in Japan has been mor 
influenced by the great w’ar recently ended i 
^ Europe than has Osaka, the greatest commei 
ciai and manufacturing city in the rmptn 
Dnring the war Japan’s gold holdings increase 
from' 353,000,000 to over 1,080,000,000 ren 
but in addition to this the^iYealth accruing t 
enterprise apart from the Government amW 

ted to about 1,000,000,000 tea.' of Which ft 
bast 70 pet cent was distfibnted between Osalti 


mill Kobe. This aloiiir is sufTicicni to i>lioiv 
what a degree of (in.anciiil mid general commw- 
cl.al prosperity O^saka' lias enjoyed during the 
war period. 

Tlic cntcrprl-ics which g.aincd the largest 
profits on nccounl of the war were tlioxe 
engaged in shipping and transportntion ; amt 
moet of the big shipning compaAic* and^ their 
dimtors arc in Os-aba, with the exception of 
llie Nippon Yiicen Kaisha, the head office of 
wlitcit IS in Tobvo. * 

A ven {*» equal to n Httlc more th.^n 
Rs. iTs. 

Wiicn will Indinns have their own mer* 
chant fleets voynging to nil parts of the 
world ’ 


England “Humbling: Herself before 
America 1” 


III nn article on "American Influence" 
in the Jojiau Magaziuc, Mr. Zenjiro Hori- 
koshi writes : — 


Had the Germans been possessed of a few 
more submarines they might have been able 
completely to encircle Britain and isolate her. 
E\en as it was, had America not come to the 
rescue the condition of England might lm\e 
been deplorable (There U no ground for such 
nn opinion.— Ed , J. M.) 


>.,v Ahi.i vuc ill iicic lies ... 

the other things he says. For instance, 
with regard to America’s consenting to 
Englnnd declaring Egypt a permnnent pro- 
tectorate of her.s, he writes 

since 1883 that land has been nnder the 
jirotection of England, no ruler being able to 
OKcend the throne without British sanction. 
Consequently Egypt has come to be regarded 
ns a mere dependency of England, with a 
British official supervising its administration. 

J America practicallv - 
acknowledged the supremacy of Britain who 
must frel very grenteful to Uncle Sam for all 
trident from the 
Oritiw P«S3 that England was grateful to 
Dlls assistance in the enhancement 
of BntisU power in Africa. ' In fact some peoole 
out here regarded it much in the same light as 
the case of one of our ancient feudal lords 
Obtammg recognition from a superior and feeling 
unduly elated over it. But it is not quite 
ndicnlous that England, the mistress 'of the 
seas, and one of the first nations of the world 
sliouW be thus beholden to the United Statw 
♦A America as a vassal 

tbalord? (HefeiSn fitrthet misunderstanding 
j”m.) of western c:vilhEttim-Ed.f 


roRriG\ prRtoDiCAL*; 


Englnud s purclnse of Geor^ "W nshm^ 
ton’s nncestml home comes in forsimil'ir 
comment 

\nother thing tint causes a smile m Japan is 
the iction of Englantl in pnrcha<ingthe ancestral 
home of George Washington the enemy of John 
Bull m the war of independence and setting 
ipnrt the place as a center of affection between 
England and \merien It wns W nsbington who 
decKreil war against England m It'S nnd 
pushed it to 1 suotcssful oonchision thus sepam 
ting Britain from her American colon es Accor 
ding to all the rales of the ense tnglan 1 shoul 1 
regard Washington ns a traitor’ (What about 
General ’vaigo who led the Mt«;uma rebell on 
and whose monument ts consp tuous m ToVao ’ 
Ed j M lllow IS It that the British people 
have thus neeided to preserve tl e ol 1 home of 
the Washington familv at an outlay of some 
&t000 re» and to collect there all the more 
interesting rel cs of the fannlr and firlherto 
proTide an endowment of 2 0 000 icnfortbe 
opheep of the place ’ Ml this goes to show 1 ow 
anaious England »* tobeholl the goo I w Hof 
the Ended btates and to preserre the present 
amteaWe relations betw een the two coantTKs 

The eoncludiQg comments of the writer 
da BOt give one the impression that he ts 
quite unliiased and diamtcreated He «eems 
at heart to disliVe the idea of England and 
‘Americn baclciog eneli other thoogh Ins 
observations are ccrtainlr not without “t 
substrttum of truth Says he — 

It IS thus apparent that the leaden of tho ight 
and gorernment in England as w«H as the people 
generally ate very ftnsious to please Atnenea 
and are doing evcrtthing to avert a clash of 
opinion even to eating humble pic When we 
compare the present attitude of America toward 
Bagland what acontrnst it seems to the indig 
nation enticed toward British despotism in the 
19CU century! Arncrica has thus not only in 
creased her influence over England but over 
Europe ns well and is now prcpaniig to estend 
this influenee cieii into the Ear Last At present 
her aims m the Orient seem to be nta niv fnan 
cial nod economic with little attent on to 
political or administratiic matters long ns 
ths policy continues there is little rsL of clash 
with the policv of Japan in East Asia fic 

lapdn can hareno objection it» \TOtTica Aereloji- 

ing the resources of the East and thus enoching 
this part of the world Such exploitation will 
hardyf interfere with the dcNelopoicnt of Japan 
■fthocao always roalce cheaper goods noil com- 
mand a more ready market in East As a than 
canAttiertca IfAniencaeonfineshet operations 
to developing the great resources of China and 
Siberia Japan can haveno objection as itwiU 
be to Japans benefit eqnallv with the other 
conntfws concerned Japan should be veiy 
• 70^12 


carcfal not to gne Vmenca the iiDprc»ston of 
being O] poMTil toiler exploitation oft lie natural 
undcrcloped resources of China, as this might 
create complications 


Animal Spi<« 

Tlicjaptn Ma^zwe contains n terr in 
tcrestmg artick on 'Animnl Spies ’ b; K 
Isliiknn'i Vcconling to him the use of 
antmaU as spies lias licen a military art 
practi«etl «i Japan from remote times 

The ainnis so use I were the dog fcTv and 
rat which were didi trainel for flic purpose 
The animals mentioned were selected because for 
such a purpose as spyinj' flier are the most 
amenable to training and hair proved themost 
successful in operation They can be tnmed to 
understand human will and language to a 
iiiaricllons degree Tliefoseanbe trained even 
to icDitatc the human voice and the power of 
(he anunal in this directiou is very e/feetive 
especially when trained to utter low sounds It 
IS onh comraon knowledge that dogs and cats 
can be trained to un lerstind human speech A 
well trained dog can easily grasp ones iseanmg 
when ordered to go array or to approach and 
so can a rat Ii yon order a dog to approach 
yon when he knows very well you intend to 
pinish b Ol he again reveals to a wonderiid 
degree an accurate knowleflae of your tnmd 
Dog killer* are never siiecesswt in having dog* 
ob^ them and dogs wait not be persuaded to 
come near them even foe food In order to mn 
the confidence of animal* and then tram tliem 
one ha* to be kind and gentle towards them 
Animals are most susceptible to aflection and 
rendilv aicrse to the opposite even beasts of 
prey 

There are six kinds of foxes »n Japan 
The white fox and the Hack vanety have 
disappeared from Japan tliough they shll 
exist m China Recently the Japanese 
Coveninient has been importing black 
foxes foe breeding purposes front Pnnee 
^wavd Island in Canada Is the breed 
to lie employed as spies ’ 

Tlie w av in which dogs and foxes, parti 
a'lIaxU. fhxfti n>xn.nAivL<hj;»uj.^'n^ha.'LljAw. 
thusdewnbed — 

When » military ofEcet desired to ascertain 
certain geogvaphKal fact* as to stuationofa 
camp or fortress held by the enemy he found the 
dog or the fox tus most efiicieat spy In feudal 
tunes certain places were always guarded and 
all travellers passing either way through these 
bamers w e r e strictly exaiuined tvhde other 
likely places had w atchmen hidden but the 
entire coaalry could not be so covered For 
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neglect of tlie Spuit, ^ crA\c danger faces iis 
Kntherlet ris imitate t1te frugal nnd simple 
spirit of the monks of Eiheiji. 

The editor of the Japan Magaihic, Dr. 
J. Ingram Bryan, comments as follows on 
Dr. K. Yoshida’s article : 

It must be obvious to those familiar with 
western ci\ibzation that the abo\e is 
inadeqnate view of it The spirit of occiden- 
tal civiliration may best be infcrretl from 
tile spirit that led the millions of young men 
m rngland, her colonies and America lo 
die for the freedom of Trance ami lid- 
giuni Was this a tnatcrnhstlc or,a spiritual 
motive ’ .V spirit that can command the lives of 
SIX million young men is neither a selfish nor a 
sordid nor in anv sense a materialistic spirit , 
and the rivilization that produced these young 
men must have the Spirit that can save it from 
ruin, It is the spirit of Christ, who taught thnt 
man Inetli UOt by bread alone but by evei> 
word tbat fcometh from tUc mouth of God' 

- 'T-lfels more than meat, and the body mdre 
than raiment." ‘'Amnn'shfcconsislcth not iu 
the abundance of the things that he nossesseth 
Ed.J. M. 

XVittiout discussing the pacifist’s possible 
plea that the best means of securing true 
freedom U not to Vill others and make 
others suffer, hut to undergo suffering and 
sacrifice ourselves, we may admit tliat a 
war waged reallj' for freedom is the out- 
come of a non-mateiialistic motive But 
do the terms of the peace treaty nud the 
scramble for territory and "mandates" 
show that tlie war was fought solelv or 
mainly for freedom ’ Even patriotism is 
not a spicitiial motive, when patriotism 
means a desire to , make one’s country 
wealthy and powerfnl at the expense of 
others. ^ 


’Japan's Increase of Wealth During 
' the War. i 


^ilr. Keisuke Miyazaki, Director of the 
Osaka Stock Exchange, writes in the 
Japan Magazine i 


No city or center in Japan has been more 
mfloenced by the great war wccutly ended in 
Europe than has Osaka, the greatest comnjer- 
«al_tmd manufacturing city in the empire. 
During the war Japan’s gold holdings increased 
from 3o3,000,000 to overl.GSO.OOO.OOO rea ; 

^he wealth accruing to 
ted”?o Government emonn* 

of which nt 

pw cent was disttibuted between Osaka 


and Kobe This alone is sutTicicnt lo shov. 
what a degree of financial and general coming- 
cial prosperity O'nka Jms enjoyed during the 
war period. 

The enterprises wJiich g.iincd the largest 
profits on nccount of the w.nr were those 
engagerl in shipping and transportation ; and 
most of the big shipping companies and^ their 
directors arc in Osaka, with the exception of 
the Nippon Yiiseii Karsha, the head office of 
which IS in Tokyo. 

A vea it equal to 'a little more than 
Rs 1*S. 

When will Indians have their own mer- 
chant fleets xoyaging to all parts of the 
world ’ 


England "Humbling Herself before 
America I" 

In an article on "American Influence” 
in the Japan Afagaz/ue, Mr. Zenjiro Hori- 
koshi writes , > 

Had the Germans been possessed of a few 
more submarines they might have been able 
completely to encirefc Britain ftnd isoLate her 
Even ns it \\ as, had America not conic to the 
rescue the condition of England might have 
been deplorable (There is no ground for such 
an opinion —Ed , J. M.) 

But the real interest of the article lies in 
the, other things he says. For instance, 
witli regard to America's consenting to 
England declaring Egypt a permanent pro- 
tectorate of hers, he writes 

Since 1S83 that land has been under the 
jirotection of England, no ruler being able to 
ascend the throne without British sanction. 
Consequently Egypt has come to be regarded 
as, a mere ^dependeflcy 'of Engkind, with a 
British official supervising its administration. 
At" the Peace Conference America practically ' 
acknowledged the supremacy of Britain who 
must feel very grenteful to Uncle Sam for all 
these favours. It is very evident from the 
British press that England was grateful to 
America for this assistance in the enhancement 
of British power in Africa. , In fact some people 
out here regarded it much in the same light as 
the ciise of one Of our ancient _ feudal lords 
Obtainmg recognition from iv superior and feeling 
uudnly elated over it But it , is not quite 
ridiculous that England, the mistress • of the 
seas, and one of the first nations of the world, 
should be thus beholden to the United States 
and humbling herself before America as a vassal 
t6 a lord ? (Here id n fiirthef Jnisunderltaading 

due to ignorance of western eiviUtation-*EdT 

j.ii.) » 



roRnir.s pfriodiCal^ 


r ngHud s pnrcliaec of Gfo^e asliing 
ton’s nnccstml home comes m for •jiailnr 
comment 

Anotherlliingthitcanscsa smile m Japan 15 
the action of England m purchasing the ancestral 
home of George ttashm«on, the enemy of John 
Hull in the war of tnUepettcJence and setting 
apart the place as a center of nfcction Ultretn 
rngland and America It was \\a*hinglon who 
declared war against England in 1773, anti 
pushed it to a successful conclaston thus eepara 
ting Britain from her American cnlonie* Accor 
dsngto alUheruksofthe ea»e 1 nglantl shoiill 
regard Washington as a traitor’ (U7>at about 
General ^aigo who led the Satsuma rebellion 
and whose monument ls conspicuous m ToIcto ’ 
rd J \t Jllow « it that the Hrilish people 
hare thus derided to presenre the old home of 
■•n of some 

MOOO^ch and to collect there all the more 
interesting relics of the family and further to 
proride an endowment of 2>0000 rcnforlhi 
upl^cp of the place > Ml this goes to .how how 
?? i°“*i ’’ ‘®WiolT the gooilwillof 

presene the present 

amicable relations between the two counttKs 
The concluding comments of the writer 
do not ci« one the impression that he is 
quite unbiased and disinterested He fcems 
ftt heart to dislike the idea of CngHnd nnd 
America backing eacli other, though liie 
obseriations arc certainly not without a 
• Stthatratiim of -truth Says lie — 

■* *'*“'* apparent that thekaders of thought 
and gorerameat in England as well ns the neoplc 
lad an^xicms to please Awr^ft 

comn^« illV humble p.e When we 

Enefan 1 wil-fr f attitude of America toward 

tt.! iSsoCTCt „ Sl'P™, ”!!,*? 

pol.l,c«lor Bdo»,,t,rC Sl„. 

ih?* mrt nf iii- . « i .* ^!5 ‘'"a *h«s cuctching 

Wvberia. resources of tmna and 

Sibwia Japan can have no objection os it will 

’"'f' 'w% S .i “Ss 

eoan^nes coocerned Japan should be yer> 

TOH-12 


rarefol cot to gin \iiienca the iiuprc«<ion of 
being fnrpo-^eil to her exploitation of the naturnJ 
tnuleeeu^teil resources of China, a. this might 
mate complications 


Anltna} Spies 

T/jc Japan Magnune eontaina ti a ery in- 
tcnsting article on "Animnl Spies” hi K. 
Ishikam a Acconlmg to him, the ti«e of 
Animals ne spies lias Jiccn n mihtnrv nrt 
practi««l in Japan from remote times 

The aeiimals .0 used were the dog foV and 
rat which were ilulj trained for the purpose 
The animals mentioned were selected Ijccanse, for 
such a uurpo<e as spring tlier nrc the most 
amenable (o training and liaie proicd the most 
successful in operation They can be trained to 
understand human will and language to n 
tiiarscllotis degree The fo* can be trained eien 
to imitate the hiiman \oice, and thcpoiierof 
ihe auunal m this dircctiou is very edectlre 
esjiectally when trained to utter low founds It 
IS onl) common knowledge that dogs nnd eats 
can )>c tmineil to understand liomnn speech A 
well trained dog can rasil) grasp one’s meaning 
when oniercil to go aua> or to approach , and 
so can A cat It >ou order n dog to appcooclt 
you when be knows aery well you intend to 
punish him he again reveals to a wonderful 
degree an accurate knowledge of your mind 
Doghillera are never successful in having dogs 
obey them and dogs will not bepertmuled to 
come near tlicm even for food In order to vvm 
the confidence of animals nnd then tram them 
one has to be kind anl gentle towards them 
Animals are most susLcptiblc to alhction, and 
readily averse to the opposite even Iieosts of 
prej 

There arc six kinds of foxes in Japan 
The wlnte for and the black variety have 
disappeared from Japan, though they still 
exist iti Clnnn RecentJj the Japanese 
Govcnimcnt has been importing black 
foxes for breeding purposes from Prince 
IMwatd Island in Canada Is the breed 
to l>c employed as spies ? 

The w aj in which dogs nail foxes, parti- 
cularly foxes, were used for spytnghas Iwcn 
thus descnljcd — 

When a mvUtary officer desired to aseertahi 
eertaui B®®STophicat fact* a* to .ituationofa 
camp or fortrea* held by the encroy, he found the 
dog or the fo* hi* most efficient *py In feudal 
times certain place* were always guflrdrd nnd 
nil tmrcllers passing either way thro 
barriers were •frictly cxamineil Tv) 
likely places had watchmen hiildcn ' 
eutice conotry could not Ik to co 
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this purpose the ubiquitous fox was utilizetl lieis inort apt to bcnfr'iul of it tlnu to approach 
Human apies guarded the pathwajs o^cr the »t ns he thinks it n -wjU o the wisp Even spies 

mountains and across the plains butthefox placed in charge of barners u«5e(l to keep a dog or 
guarded the wills and other pathless regions n fox always near them as this precaution 
The fox IS small and not casilj seen he knows nllowed them to doze or e%en sleep on duty and 
every footofthecoiintrylie tra%erscs Alwajson also a\ hen a spj was suncjing an cnemj s 
the trad the animal spj follows the human spy position the fox enabled his master to know 
1\hen the fox or the spy dog perceives or detects whether the sentinels were asleep orawnie and 
the presence of a human bemg «i the course of how the situation w ns 

his patrol he utters a faint sound which his ,,-,,,1 nc cn,#»<s hi the 

mister Wimd understands nnd notes The Rnts too, '' etc used ns spies 11} tlie 
animal utters various sounds and these nre olliccrs Of fcticml Japan 

signals for the master to follow up or retire ns Thespj earned his pet rat in his sleeve On 
the case may require The nmmal is trained to approaching the position to be spied upon he 
varvihecrj vvhetlier the enemy is approaching took the animal from his sleeve and let it go free 
or retreating WTien the master fnds he has lost The rat was trained to picl up any hit of paper 
the trad and cannot find his wav out of the it could find and bring it to its master Accor 
forest or mountain he 1 nitates the erv of tl e fox dingljitwonll penetrate into tlie apartments 
and gets a reply that guides him the wav he of the olTccrs of the enemy camp in a noiseless 
desires to go If he continues to erv or barl in a mamicr nnd steal off w tth nny pieces of paper it 
special w ay the fox will come to him and leal saw which perchance might contain the enemv s 
him anght Even todaj hunters adopt the same pinn of campaign or tactics for the ensuing 
methods battle Sometimes the rat w as trained to make 

Some of the=efoMS hive been trained to n noise in the enemy enmp md nu nle the 
perform deeds nlmost incredible on bebnif S^d 1^} t'Tnf 1“ef ‘n 

of their masters more indifferent than ever and go soundly to 

For example when the spy comes to a sleep not to be awakened by the human spy 
precipice or cliff he finds It impossible to ascend close on the trail of the nt Jntliis way man> 
neputs the end ofa rope m the fox 8 mouth the aspyhasbeen enabled to steal into a samurai 
anunal finds its way up the cliff as no human camp and get awnj with valuable informa 
being could do and when it reaches the top it tion « 

walks round and round a tree holding the rope Another dodge was to hide oneself under the 
initsmouth while the man at the other hand floor of the enem> sbouseor camp and let out 
pulls himself up the cliff The fox will hold on the rat to find out whether the occupants of the 
till the master amves In the same w ay the house were asleep or awake or if asleep 
animal IS used to discover away downclffsor whether they were sleeping soundly or not For 
precipices He camlso fasten his rope to a tree this reason the floors of daimvo houses were 
using a bow knot and after he descends the made double and m the case of greater daimvo 
rope the fox v\ ill pull open the knot and the man including the shogun threefold Now it is 
recovers Ins rope If the spy is obliged to pass supposed to be done to keep out dampness but 
the night in a mountain or some remote place the original reason v\ ns to prev ent the entrance 


where the air is very cold the fox will lie up 
against him all night and keep him warm Tne 
nnimal lias a keener sense of smell and a better 
instinct for situations than his master and is 
thus able to keep the latter informed about every 
step of the w ay 


of spying rats 


Sir J D Rees on Brahmms 

In the course of an article on “The 

There are frequent referenees to the use KsuV’otTAi^s.^c'fieviu “sif J d'ems 
niwmals in this caoacitv in Tananesp says of the Brahmms 

1 find that the latest authority sajs what is 
said in eveiy one of my papers namely that the 
influence of the Brahmms in social matters is 
slight Indeed neither at weddings nor funerals 
IS their presence required but various castes 
em^ploy pnests of their own communities and 


of animals in this capacity in Japanese 
literature 

For example in the famous novel 
1 omifiamukij Tametomo is represented as being 
rescued bj his dog Nokaze from a venomous 
serpent one day while he was out hunting The 
fox can even make light for his master when the 


darkness is too extreme All the master has to a Brahmin is no more a pnest than Mr Tav^lor 
do 13 to givt him a certain kmdot bone to carry makes clothes Mr Misoa huUds houses 
and as he breathes on it there is an emission of Mr Barber shavM rl,.n= 

phosphoresence that the man can easily see and ^ I ^ communitv 

folio \ the nnimal Tl e bone can be picked up regards the silly apprehension reallv 

oftram tr c mountains u! ere si eletons ot ileid mtertaraed or pretended to be entertnmed 

nuimilsarefouud If an eremj sees tl is light m lome quirtejs that tbe proposed coSl 
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tutjonal Reforms >11 lead to tbe establish 
meat of a Brahmin oligarchv, Sir J D Rees 
observes 

t\hile on the subject of caste tt u diificalt to 
refrain from reference to the notation now being 
conducted >n Madnra and Madras against the 
proposals of tbe Report on the ground that they 
will if earned out on lines suggested kad to 
the establishment or at least to the aggrandize* 
meat of a Brahmin ohgarehj The Maharajah 
of Mjsorc a non Brahmin ruling pnnee lately 
pointed out to sn anti Brahmin deputation 
that it IS impossible to penalize those who hare 
made the best use of the opportunities afforded 
bj the educational system v.t faaregiieu India 
and have rendered themselves more than com 
petent to retain in the future tbe positions 
thej ha\e always held voder all the Goicrnors 
of India of an aristocracy of intellect no less 
than of birth and position Would yon rule 
out of Goi'ernment appointments in Cngbnd 
graduates of Oxford Lambndge London and 
other Uniiersities* Mould sou deprecate the 
emplorment of boj's educated at Eton liarron 
the City of London and other public schools ’ 
Tree these birds of a feather may haae o 
disposition to hang together but would vou 
pass them over in favour of other less endowed 
classes* It would be tsipossible Veitker can 

I QU advance the caose of leiuocracy lo India 
y nnnouiiciag as an inducement a camen 
ovrerfeAtfVSvas tahatt Moreoier some ebss 
must predominate i« the earlj days of any 
democract as the Wli g magnates d t here Pr 
de g rees however democracies become demo- 
cratK and that will no doubt happen in India 
as elicwhere Meanwhile if any vbss is to 
predonimate at present the best esdowvl m 
tvllc.tuatty IS the best fitted toUad and wdl 
on the whole be more readily accepted by the 
people— being also that w Inch comes at the head 
of their social and religious system— than nnr 
other howeier loudly ruih may exclaim and 
howeier defilv tbei niai try to turn thcjrrwut 
politival sitaation to thvir own advantage 

SirJ D Ece5 oa tbe ‘ Esllaos'’ 
of Madars 

Madwra po«scasc9 an interesting caste 
entitled the Kalian* Of Ihcoi Sit J D 
ReC5> writes la the same ailwle — 

The KaPans are a most mtrrrsting fli«s 
who«e ca*tc occupation is theft They refused 
lo pay tribute in the time of the NavaLs arguing 
that heaven sent tbe ta n thew own cattle did 
the p otigh tig IheT themselves carried oa the 
culuvation nn 1 ther did not know for what 
tfcej should make any payment ' Tier a« not 
a<''an;eil of theft and I ere nsran ther aigue 
that everv cla«s s eOis the offi lal tann bribes, 
the bwver cons*«U 1 ’igaliur for Ih- •aVe cf 


fees tl« publ tan waters the liquor the grocer 
sands the sugar and why should not the 
Lnllati commit the more manly so^alled crimes 
of robbery and cattle theft ’ They thieve 
according to a regular system and carry ona 
regular or regularly irregular system of protec 
tion so that where any one of them is employed 
as a watchtnan no thefts occur Of course 
some people call this by the ugly name ofblack 
mail but the kalian is satisfied that there is 
no harm lo it provided the fees arc earned by 
the protection Tliere are castes of shepherds 
weaver* carpenters blacksmiths goldsmiths 
merchants vrashennen potters and so on ad 
loffnitum and very interwting it is to see the 
potter thunipiQR his wet clay and turning 
out beautifiiUy shaped utensils with hss fingers 
and aflat board only for his assistance There 
are also puliyara besides various other castes 


Retalions of Upper and Lower Castes 
In the same article Sir 7 U Rees has 
socnethiog to sty on the relations of tbe 
upper onu lower castes 

It IS ooc true to say that pariahs and puliyars 
hare ao caste or indeed tint the panabs are 
tbe lowest caste nor have I observed in Madura 
nor oa tbe other side of the lulls in Travancore 
— said to be the most caste-nddeo part of India 
—that the lower resent tbe attitude of the upper 
castes lowanls there or that it is true that the 
foruier are habitually or indeed at all Q! treated 
\gain 

What IS the ‘ocial degradation uiwIikIi 
( be Indian is said to bate been sank for centu 
ries* Is It really true that these ntilued and 
humane pcoph are ‘uuder the thumb of the 
more ndvaocvd reciabvrs of the community ’ 
I>ocs the Brahmin forinslativc really dominate 
tbe BCTKuIturwt aud the labourer * 1 assert 
that le does not If the former do not Rock 
to the poll they will be very like the voters m 
more advanced Western eommunitn.-* but to 
«uppo*e that Brahmins are pne*ts ond that the 
Ind an masses are pnest ridden is really Judi 
rrou*Ii remote from thi. actual facts lhooi,}i 
stateuivnts to this effect are uia Ic without 
contra tKtion at meetings of the todo-Bntiab 
Vojciation and Its Indian analogue the koa- 
Brahmui kssoeiatvon of Madras 


VotlDfT Capacity of Indians 
*'tr/ D ke«Wie\T5in the capacity of 
bath ordinarv anl educated Indians to 
Totc latclligcatlv '-avs he tn the same 
article 

The oril aary cultnaled or ordinary native 
^ V* perf'etlT capabk of votin-’ 
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a person to repncttit Iiim on tlic Kefoniic»l 
LepisHlwc or other CoimtiU 

While on this subject I muit protest tint ill* 
quite unntessir^ for n cuUnator to be litcrnte 
ifl order to ^otc lie is iisunllj in cxtrcinclj 
sensible nnil pmclKal person and it is to ^ 
hoped that the Cominision now m Indn con 
Mdenng th creation of nn clc<.torntc will not l*c 
led nstra\ b> ninlogii.s from other countries 
where the circumstances are totally different 
The cuitiMitor can 1 tliinh l ist ns \ nhmblc n 
\otc ns aiij member of the Indian commumla 
1 bche\e nusdf that the extension of the 
franchise will discover the existence of n sensible 
articulate and practical clement in the ngricul 
tural comniunitv 

Village Life in Denmark 
Writing on ‘The Remaking of Xilln^c 
Life ni the Conibitl ^Uigazwc, Cdith 
bcllerb sa\ s 

Qf the countries 1 know, UeumarV wccrtatidj 
the one that has solved the Milage life problem 
most satisfactorily There the average 
aillagcr is just as alert iiitcllectiiallv ns 
keciuj interested 111 what is going on at home 
and abroad as eager for the latest news ns 
the average tovvusmau Wlun cheap science 
primers were fir^t published in Damsh there 
\v as a greater demand for them m rural di tr cts 
tbanintown« It is in villages more often than 
not that Parhamentarj candidates are isked 
the most «carchiiie questions and it is village 
constituents who 1 cep the strictest watch 
over 1 olketing doings and w hen things go 
wrong call Ministers to account most promptiv 
I w as never m n Danish cottage where I dianot 
fiad both newspapers and bools and I never 
came across a Danish jicasant who did not 1 now 
more about England and her colonics than anv 
X,ngb*b ngriciiltviral 1 borer 1 have ever met 
Again ami again wluii m mr il Jienuiark during 
the Doer W ar I vv as imazed at the questions 1 
was asked as to its wins and wherefores I was 
amazed too on one occasion bj being told bj 
a poor old woman that Oliver Cromwell had 
he been alive would nevci have allowed such a 
war to be waged "Nor is it onlv m science and 
politics that these peasants arc interested they 
arc also Icciilv interested in liistorv and liter 
aturc c pcciallv in their own folklore more 
jutercsted indeed than townspeople \nd in 
this there is nothing extraordinary for practi 
caby they have the saineopportumties astowns 

g 'ople for reading learning studying and thej 
avemore leisure than the average townsman 
has to turn these opportunities to account 

To understand how Danish \ illages have 
become what they are we must read the 
description of a Danish \ill ige Alcctm^j 
House quoted below 


In tilmost cvcr> Paiitsh village there is ft 
tn‘ctiiig houve built nt the cxpcnscofthc vvhoic 
villigc «nd managed b\ ft tomnilttcc of tic 
villagers forlhctiscof the whole viilige Th « 
hou*« is the social centre of the V illngtf the place 
where men niul women nbkc turn Ihcir steps 
inatinctivclv when in que<t of a change a rest 
somcttiing to read someone to talk to ‘•otneone 
tolisteii wliilt thej talk It vanes according 
to the size and wealth of the v illngc , in some 
places It IS a fine building m others it is nicrclv 
un old vottage or barn that bns Iwcn tumccl 
into n l!o««c \o nmttcr how pooritmaj lx 
however it has alvvaj s n hall i c nwclllightctl 
comfortable room large enough to hold feats 
for nil the adult villagers At one end of the 
hall there is gcnernllj ii platfonn nnd at the 
other there is nlwavs ft space reserved as n 
reading room and library unless indeed there 
be in the house a separate readme room I or m 
Denmark no self respecting Milage^ community 
would ever dream of being without* some place 
where not onh dailv pajiers but weeklv and 
monthly reviews ns well os books umj be read 
\t>t that the Mllagcrc are dependent on libraries 
for llieir reading Lveu the aery poor nnioiig 
them often combine to subscribe for a jotim ii 
or Imj a bool w Inch Ihev each read m turn 

more do tilt Vjll igcrs do in tlicif 
meeting house ’ 

III i Well m m iLcd vill igc the iiicclm^ hoti t 
IS alwavs a busy ^aec There one mgUt at least 
every week m winter the voung men meet 
together for plivsnal culture Thev have their 
unpaid Saiidovv and go through a regular eouree 
of training There nUo one night a week old 
and young nlil e meet together to hear a Icttiirc 
\bout twice a month a grand debate IS held the 
deb tter:> being the villagers themselves liclped 
out b\ Uiiivcrsitv ■students perhaps Twice a 
month too then, is a concert while from time 
to time there arc pnv ate the itncal social 
cveumgs and even dances 

Sometimes the lecturers ire pail but verv 
rarely for they are ns a rule either professors 
studeuts or politicians and they make it part 
of Ihcir regular w ork to lecture in v illnges gr iti<! 
In some ebstnets there IS a committee the dutv 
ofwliiclus to sec that all the villages are well 
supi>l cd w ith lectures 

It IS no unus lal thing to f ml lu quite a little 
village i j ohtical cTub solcmnlv watching over 
the gOYcriiment and sending them messages of 
praise or vvammg a rifle club too thcnientbers 
of vvliicli spend their leisure practising shooting 
that they may the better dcleiid their country 
Then almost every where there is an agricultural 
societv audits members meet together to talk 
over the different wavs of worlmg land and 
discuss new methods Attached to the agn 
cultnrvl socaetv there is often a cooperative 
societv through which the villages buv their 
Euppl cs and sell their produce \11 these socic 
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ric3 nnd tlieii Ihc battle as \\ on All th it 
\\ as needed \\ tniiu f )f life m Dnnish Mlbigeis 
to become \\iiat il is nnd Dnmsli j eit-ints 
to become ns tlier arc 

A\e tlo hope there ujll be bands of well 
informed stcidt and entlmsi'istic workers 
mc\er\ distnct of India to remake MllngL 
life in our countr\ 

The Shantung Queation 
Mr Lung Chi Chao is n. distinguished 
Chinese scholar nnd statesman who has 
served as Minister of I inancc in the govern 
ment of China An article on ' Chinn and 
the Shantung Settlement which he has 
contributed to the A/a;ic/»esrcr G«ar<fian 
concludes as follow s — 

Now the shantung fjuestion is not one 
of nwour propre for China To her it is a 
matter of hfe and death To allow Japan to 
remaui’in that province means to give away 
China 8 political and economic independence 
Can anyone blame her if *he becomes desperate 
mtheagonj ofhereowl’ ^ftcr all it s better 
to die heroically than to drag on an ignommions 
existence Cliiaa is very weak nav almost 
defenseless but she is not vvithout a soul Her 
people are afraid of neither death nor invasion 
of which none has jet succeeded m dcstroving 
her nationality or her civilisation If she must 
submit to a foreign voke she will not do so 
without a struggle Her oulv crime las been 
her weakness nnd her bclicl in uiterualional 
justice after the w ir If dnven to desperation 
she attempts something hopeless those who 
have helped to decide her fate cannot escape 
a part ot the responsibihtv 


out tbcir 1 ibors however unfavourable condi* 
tion* nmv be it is n waste of money to 
tliem npart from the meanness of inis 

attitude and the somewhat humtltating 
thought^ aroused by t!ie fact that the omj 
material rtwnrd nn Lnghsh '(.laitint is likclj to 
receive for anv great nchievcment is a small 
nrire from the Trench tcademy or a large priK 
from the Swelish Nobel Fund it cannot be 
too often insisted that science is not advanced 
bj the imnirtcd efforts of a 1 nxadaj appr'jr 
ioi» once a centnrj Such men crjstalhrc the 
sciratife thought of their tunc and put the 
labors of nnnv into nn onlcred «icherac thev 
look for support of their theories not onlv to 
their ow n w ork but also to the experiments of 
nianj other comparatively nndistinpnshcd men 
wi o fasten upon particular points for proof 
or disproof It should be recognized that opart 
from the fact that to a CTeat nation a certain 
encouragement of jntellectnal nctivitv should 
be a source of pnde pure science is at the basis 
of all industrial research nnd furnishes its 
motive power It is as shortsighted a polcy 
to encourage applied stience and to neglect 
pure «ciencc ns to devote cvcfj care to provid 
mg a shin with powerful engines nnd to forget 
to fumisli her witli fuel 


Chinese Laborers in Flanders 

Some time ago the Manchester Guardmti 
published nn interesting article on Chinese 
Labourers m Flanders The writer notes 
their casj famihantj, their cxmositv to 
1 now the age of the English soldiers and 
laborers they came across and the question 
they often asl ed How many mada ’ 
meaning ‘How many wives [madomsj 
haveyougot’ We of course had either 


Research in Pure Science and 
Applied Science 

Men and women in India cannotbccomc 
what they ought to be spintuallv intellec 
tuallj and phjsically unless the crushing 
and gnnding povertv of the countrv be 
remov ed And wc can cease to be poor 
only if the mineral v egetable and animal 
resources of the land are exploited by ws 
with tbe help of applied science But pure 
science lies at the foundation of applied 
science We need to bear in mind what the 
\evi Si'itebtnaa says about research ui 
Science pure and applied 

It 18 ory^ put forward as an excuse for 
starving eewee and its devotees that since 
such men as rVraday will be impelled to carry 
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Iiad three to their obvious pnde and 
satisfaction The writer also says that 
thexr solidarity was astonishing ’ 

01^°^ months o ir coinpanv and n 

ui«e labor company w orked together at a 
wood vard an! saw m ft on the Belgian frontier 
We called tlcm Chmks ntil thej called is 
relations were soon 
established although there was on our s de a 
smmi hostile element consisting of men who 
harbored an unreasoning prejud ce against tl e 
jellow people and considered it decradins to 
work with a so called inferior race Tl ose 
who took this attiUdelost much of the little 
fiin and interest that rehev ed the drearj mono 
tony of o \T owa army 1 fe 

As regards physical strength and 
endurance the Chinese were not infenor to 
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the Enghsh, ^>3 the foIloT\in" lines will 
show — 

Sometimes when we were working with tie 
Chinks the spirit of nvalrj mmifested itself 
Once we were unloading a trim of short thick 
wooden planks and stacking them in the yard 
We earned them \n on onr shoulders two at 
a time Suddenly one of our men appeared with 
three planks on h s shoulder shouting Chinese 
no goods The challenge was accepted with 
alacrity for a Chink appeared with fonr planks 
and shouted Chineesha gooda Ingalcesha no 
gooda He was followed by one of ns with 
tire planks on h s shoulder and it was Chinese 
no gooda once again Then came a Cl ink with 
se planks bit immediately afterwards a 
solder came along with seven looking rerv 
hot and uncomfortable beneath si cb a hcasv 


load Wc all shouted derisively, Chinese no 
gooda nwd tlwrc was a long pause and we 
thought tie MCtory was ours But suddenly 
the Chinks burst into gleeful laughter and 
clapped tbeif hands in mad excitement \\e did 
not know what had happened until we saw a 
Cbink staggering under a kind of pagoda wb ch 
h 9 comrades had erected on his stalwart 
shoulders It was built an of sixteen pLanks 
Perspiring breathing hard and taking short 
rap a steps 1 s pagoda on the lerge of toppi ng 
cucr every instant he reacl cd tie stack nn I 
then allotted tie structure to collapse amil 
tt Id shonta of Cl incesha gooda Ingnleesl a 
no gooda 

It was a \ arm day and none of us felt 
locliited to dispute tlie final verdict at this 
meeting of Cast and Mest 


SOME RrMINISCENCfcS OF PAHDIT SHI\NATH SHASTRI 
B\ Sm N vs w \s Cn \si>\\ vBKAn 


I H W E nlreidi given some of rcmiois 
cenccs of the late Pandit Shivnnth 
Shastn in the cointnns of the Jndnn 
Social Reformer o( Bombav They related 
to the year 1878 79 when I first became 
acqaainted with him They went to 
represent mainlj what appeared to me 
the ruling trait of liis life ns the leading 
missionary of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Sama^ In short it w as his homeliness 
meaning the charm of that simple sincenty, 
a\hich enabled him to enter into the hearts 
of those brought in contact wntli hitn and 
with a quiet emphasis to influence them to 
be good husbands good wives good 
neighbours so as to be sound patriots 
A missiomrv w edded to the cause of God 
runs the nsk of dogmatism aod 'saoett 
monious ways, whichwcakenhis uaRuence 
He ought to be a man who captares the 
person he w ishes todraw toGod by Ittcwig 
not dnvvog him He should present to 
laymen his own vital expcnecce of God as 
if it was their vital experience rts well 
Lonl Morkj m Ins Recollections 
defines true leadership os * the hearth nt 
which tlie soul is kindled and kept olive ’ 


Pandit Sliitnath Shastn was in mote 
thnn the metnphoncal sense the hearth 
oftheSaroaj winch he nnd that dear soul 
he loved— Ananda Mohan Bose— founded 
together and led Both were the hearths 
oftheSamaj because by their actual lives 
tiicj preacheil and practised the soundest 
pnnciple of national life which is that 
religion must spnng from home life— a 
people s hearths— and extend its lafiuence 
from there to their social and political 
environment so as to make their country 
one borne 

Pandit Shivnath Shastn s homeliness, 
illustrated bv the reminiscences I have 
given m the fndiaa Social Re/brmer— the 
way he sought to win over all he inBoeac^ 
to make heaven of their hornes bv his own 
homely wavs of precept and practice— 
was the secret of the fact that he was a 
missionary who lived aod influenced others 
to bve a life of wholeness To him all 
lefonn whether social pohtical economic 
or educational was religious— the flow 
of the sim^ spint from the fount of love of 
God and man Vrdent in the cause of 
religion bv vocation n missiomrv whose 
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duty, one would think, tlint cause 
exclusively, unmised with other causes, 
he nevertheless had the universal soul 
which discerned that cause — its 
principles and aims— working . under 
Divine dispensation with men as instru- 
ments in political and the like secular 
causes as well. For instance, when in the 
years 1884 to 1880 the late Mr. Behramji 
M. Malabar! had raised his agitation of 
social reform, and the question whether 
religious and social reform ought to precede 
the political came to be hotly discussed, 

I took some part in it and wrote and made 
speeches in Bombay. Three expressive 
phrases were tiie outcome of the agitation; 
( 1 ) that religious and social leform ought 
to precede political refoi'in ; (2) that 
reform generally takes the line of least 
resistance ; and' (3) that wo ought to 
become men first before wc aspire to be 
statesmen The first and the third 
phrase reflected the spirit of religious and 
social reformers ; the second that of politi- 
'cal workers Happening soon after, in the 
year 1886 to be at Calcutta for attendance 
at the National Congress presided over by- 
Mr. Dadabhat Naornji as a delegate, I 
moved, under Pandit Shivnath Shastri’s 
friendly guidance, a good deal in the local 
Brahmo community At a gathering of 
Brahmo ladies and gentlemen held in the 
Hall of the City College, I was one of the 
speakers and in my speech I pressed my 
point that religious reform was fliore 
important than political. I capped it all 
with the aphorism that we should be me/i 
first before we aspired to be siatesmen. 
My remarks were received cordially : at 
the close of the gathering, both Pandit 
Shivnath and Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose 
complimented me upon the coining of the 
phrase as to men first and statesmen 
afterwards, “IIow much I love the phrase 
—you have put the problem of Indian 
retorin in a nutshell ; I will now pass it 
on arm propagate it vigorously,” said the 
Pandit^jnlf seriously, half in well-meant 
humour, was his kind nature— to 

give a wortlNf’f praise to others who, he 
thought, wcn.\ workers in the Vineyard of 
God ami desc^'J■cd encouragement. But 
his compliment to me was undescrvctl. 


“What!’* — I replied— “You think / have 
coined the phrase ? What a bad mcnio^' 
you have got, Mahashoy I Please don’t 
father tlie phrase on me. i'oti gave it to 
me when you were in Bombay in 1881. 
You have forgotten that In thatyear when, 
as Editor of a newspaper, I w’as writing in 
advocacy of religious reform, we had long 
chats on the subject and you used the 
phrase and I caught it from rou, and your 
article which had appeared in the news- 
paper organ of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj.” “I never thought I cottkl be so 
good as that at coining catching phrases,” 
said the Pandit. “However you have given 
it life.” So saying, he took me to his home ; 
we discussed the pros and cons of the phrase 
and the value, possibilities, and prospects 
of the Indian National Congress. “It is 
good,” he told me, “to einphasire the 
prime value of religionand religious reform, 
but Ictus not commit the mistake, which 
has for centuries retarded India’s progress, 
of confounding religion with tlieology and 
treating it ns :f it was something different 
m nature from politics. Politics is religion 
too ” ‘‘But”— I asked him— “politics 
relates to secularity and must be spiritu- 
alised to be healthy.” “Yes,” he said, 
‘■that is so ; but mau’s individual life and 
a people’s national life are not cut by God 
into different compartments. It is we who 
for convenience ofwork on the principle of 
division of labour treat them as distinct 
spheres . but political activity is fitted to 
evoke the life religious. We Brahmos are 
poUticians because we think that life being 
religious at the root covers all spheres ol 
national activity And Aunnda Mohan 
Bose IS a living e.xample of that.” “What, 
then, becomes of _T our phrase, Mahashoy, 
that wc must become men first before we 
aspire to be statesmen? You fathered 
that phrase on me, whereas it is i-oiirs 
gifted to me in Bombnv five years’ ago. 
And how do you get over it?” Here the 
r, • ® loud laughter, so characteristic 

ot his crcr-dhccrful heart, rang tlirougli 
me ; lie put his Imnd in mine, said what 
a bad memory he had and continued- 
ics, wemustbe men first to be states^ 
men ; but mind you, we cannot bwomc 
men unless we complete the circle by 
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fIcTclopm;; the sense of stateimiinhjt 
\ man ts no man un1«a Ite takes interest 
rcliKiousJr, m the politics of }ns countn 
foe politics ts service too nml rc!js»on » 
scrrice InGin WTints lint view anl 
practice of reJi^on. Let us not forj^ 
that t>urSannj pnnoplc The Father 
flood of Go<l nnd tlic BrolherhotKl of 
man ' and the Upsniihnd t«t we Inre 
adopted as our sheet anchor— 

‘ One Owl witliont n second ore loiccs 
from thedeptlis of Tmlians ancient heart 
jnstandona liccause the) nre clnllen^ 
to us Indians for the concrete in I fe atl 
roon !— wehATeto renhsethem in nit onr 
relations of life and God jioints theirway 
throogli the State and its politics ns 
through the Church and its worship 
7hcrt lie slopped for n while ns if some 
idea had crossed his rota I and then 
he asked me whether 1 had called on Pan lit 
Islmar Chandra ^llyasag^f who was 
thenhsing I said So koumwstgo 
and see him— it mil do you goo<! lie 
remarked I nsk«l (»m w liethcr he too 
would go with me So you shonld go 
alon* and see that hon of a nengake now 
resting and leading a Innelv life Then Jet 
meknowahat you have seen of him and 
learnt frenn him And I will tel) )OU hon 
hutili: points a moral to us nil as to the 
phrase ne hare been discussing kou will 
Icam best hy seeing and talking to him 
And see him by j ourself 

Bolcalleil on Pandit Tshnar Chandra 
Vi lyasagar he icccivcd me with oH the 
affection of a father though I had never 
met him before I had a long and instnic 
tiTC intcmen which I subsequently 
published in the columns of the paper! 
then edited The interview si owed that 
Pandit Isliwnr Chandra had 1 ecome some 
thing of a misantlirope hail more or less 
lost faith m his countrymen and mlndins 
future regarded India s public workers 
as roerc ‘talkers with httle strength of 
work and sense of courage an 1 sacrifice 
After the mtcTvimv I saw I andit ^nnnlh 
Shastri and told him all nl out theinter 
view I bad with \idyn«agnr and his 
despair of India » foture There it »s 
sail Shunath Shastn— That is why I 
asked you to go and see biro \idra 
71V^13 


sagnr m one of the 1 rnv est of the brave 
he Ins a lorried the jinnals of modem 
nci!''a1 by his learning Ins feeling heart 
and daring li in 1 active m t(sc cati«c of the 
poor an 1 the suffering But alas ’ his one 
g«at defect is he cxjicctcd more from the 
unrld than itgnvc to his call in bts time, 
Vkhemas Gods Iforll is a soiving and n 
WTcding with manv a long and tedious 
woitmg for the harvest I^am from mir 
great Dcngnh— he is a light iwfh n 
warning \Vc must work like him but 
never nlnndon hope and fnitli in onr 
Iieople however tl mgs fceiu to go 
v\ron„ But said I M])a«agar 
IS now old an I old age us apt to get 
into misanthropy To that ^Jiirnath 
Sliaatn replied There it is The religious 
life IS nettled Sml that is the Mission 
of our Samnj— to work m nil spheres 
welcome all nctivitirs for Indin a good and 
be alwms buo)nnt with faith and Itojie 
Let us learn timl and l>c warned from 
1 1 Irnsngnr s life lie has socnchon Iiecome 
fttuMxim in his fcclmg that his life has 
l>ecii afidure It is not —but the r<.<cltng 
that a good lift of courngu and welWoing 
has failed because It has not won popular 
support IS not healthy It unnerves jieopic 
ond the great need of the day is to put 
heart into the people and say they ore 
bound for great things under God ” 

After that 1 met Shumtli Slinstn m the 
years 191C 1017 and 1918 It was a 
long long intcri a), enough t6 effect n 
eliange in him if his had beert an ordinary 
diameter He had liccome old hishenlih 
wan fad ng his memory weak a new 
generation with new ideas bad come into 
being ket I found that his was the some 
srant— j outhful and ftting into the 
changctl tunes ns glnd with the mu«ic 
ofGovlmhs soul as the birds with tic 
songs of their voices iii the nir Once 
m lOlC happening to speak to him 
in a depressing mood about the future 
of Ind a by the light of contcm[ornrv 
events I tol I ! im that tl at future d d not 
seem promising lie bn^hlcn«l his eyes 
took me 1 y hii hand lei me to the tvmiec 
of his house and beginning with the loud 
laughter that always pacede 1 the spark* 
of hrs social talk he sai ! — \ i lyasagnr 
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also talked Ukt that in his later years. 
But that is not good for us, not good for 
India.” And he was proceeding to tell me 
all about Yidyasagar, when 1 interrupted 
him by reminding him of my interview of 
1886 and of the counsel he (Shivnath 
Shastri) had then ^ven to me as awaming 
from Vidyasagar’s otherwise heroic career. 
‘‘So you know it Why, then, despond ? 
Cheer up— India’s golden age is coming- 
try io be golden yourself.” 

That was Pandit Shivnath Shastri— a 
golden man because a child of Gocl with 
God’s love and hope. Broken in body, 
felled down by disease during these twenty 
years, he to the last lived a life of hope for 
India, saw God working in all movements 
—and I never returned from my visits to 


him the last three years without being 
heartened by his words, and his spiritual 
and social bonhommie, TJie fire of youth 
was tlier^‘‘thc hearth” of the Sadharan 
Samaj still was kindled and alive and 
seemed to me to feed and nourish all that 
sought its warmth and food. He never 
whined; never wailed ; did his- part and 
asked others to do theirs. .That is reli^on ; 
that is politics. “To do good, writhout 
seeing it” is the best and most practical of 
creeds, said the late Canon Barnett. Lord 
Morley has been fond of preaching that to 
get some Lgood out of mankind we must 
not expect much from our fellows. Pandit 
Shivnath Shastri t, was of that divine 
compnn5^ Therefore, his life^ought to be 
an inspiration to us all. 




INDIA IN THE YEARS 1917-1918 


T he above is the title of a book com* 
piled for the Govenimeat of India by 
L. F. Rushbrook Williams, Fellow of 
All Souls, and Officer onSpecial Duty in the 
Home Department of the Go\emmcnt of 
India. It gives an outline of some of the 
more important problems, politicnl, social, 
and economic, which confront the adminis- 
tration of India, and contains some valua- 
ble charts and maps. The hook is written 
in a sympathetic spirit, and can be had at 
tlie modest price of Re. 1-0 0. 

India and the War 
The first chapter is devoted to ‘Tmlia 
and the War.” When the \\ nr broke out, 
^ “every cflbrt was made to meet the increas- 
ing demands of the War Office in the wav 
of materials ; and in Lord Ilardingc’s 
phrase, India was bled ‘absolutely white’.” 
There v.crc troubles with the border 
tribes \%lucli India has suceessfullv sur- 
mounted, "and despite them, lins rcndcrctl 
valnable scrv ices to the empire at large.” 
The book proceeds to consider India’s 
war-ser\iccs under the general he.'idmgs 
of men. of money, and of munitions "The 


, u > I j . 

efforts made by India in the war of man- 
power have greatly surpassed all expecta- 
tions.” It may fitly be /recalled in this 
place that on April <2, 1918, the Prime 
Minister called upon India to “add to the 
laurels it had already won,” and “to be 
the bulwark which will save 'Asirf from, 
the tide of oppression and disorder w’hich 
it is the object of the enemy to achieve.” 
That the people of the Punjab, wliol 
according to tlic author himself, responded 
• most largely to this call to savei Asia from 
oppression should themselves have become 
the victims of the horrors of martial law 
before the Avar was fairly over, Is one of 
the tragic ironies of the Pate which 
presides over the destinies of subiect 
nations. The King-Emperor, ‘ as we ’ are 
reminded in this book, exliorted us to 
contribute the full measure of India’.s 
resources and strength on the ground that 
“the need of the Empire is India’s oppor- 
tunity.” The book* under review fully 
acknowledges the fact that India's con- 
tnbution 1ms in every w-ny bcerfample and 
gMierotts, ancL exceeded ‘all expectations 
India now wails anxiously to sec how far 
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tlic Iio^jcu hcM out Uj Urt itujcstv Uta.t la 
the liberalitj of her conlnbution liealer 
opiwrtaruty, arc fulfillctl li> her rulers 

As for the fi«'incinla«5tjtancc rcntlerwl 
by Indn, “m \kv\ of her poverty, her 
financial contnlnitions have l»cca rerj 
toaswlenblc *’ India made a free gift of 
SlOOmiUions "It nddi over JO Mr <xat 
to Inilui's national ilebt, it «9 rather more 
than her entire income for a whole jear, 
and it entails an extra annual burden of 
C |Kr cent of that income for its nuuntoi* 
once In 1910, rgain, further taxation 
was found {lossible, and nearlr £10 
millions ha^e been raised tn this way dur 
ing the lost twojears— n aery sulistantaal 
contnlintion from so poor a country os 
India” InSeptemlicr 1018, India under 
took to make n further wnr contribution 
of £ to milhons, bv taking os cr the normal 
cost of the additional rnilitarv forces raisei) 
in India, owing to the nmiisticc the actual 
extra cost to India under this head in 
1018 10 amounted to £13 7 millions 
Ultra taxation, eien on salt, nnsncccs 
iarr to meet the enormous war exfienditBre 
“India undertook to finance many wnr 
Kn ices, and to arrang,c for the export of 
enormons ijuantitics of fooJstufis and 
munitions ot various kinds The Our 
Day' fund amounlol to the magmfieent 
sum’ of over £8 miliions The pnnces 
‘ have played a worthy p irt ’ ami the 
total value of their gifts can hardi} be less 
than £o millions — “gifts to fire the enthti 
siasm of anyone conscious ofthefoiinda 
tions of loyalty upon which tht Indian 
empire is based ” 

‘ iniS a » part in promlmg jnumviow bn* 
certainly not been inferior in extent to that of 
any jiortion of the J'mpire l/p to llic end of 
Septemljer 1018 the cijutpment nnJ stores 
supplied India to therarioiis fronts amountnl 
to some £80 nuUionn Norwasthis Initiasonly 
service »n the way of munitiors She perforwert 
work of InestiDinUe value in sapplyinjc raw 
materials anJ partly niaoufactwrcd articles for 
the munittans manufactories of other lands bol 
the least important war-service which India has 
rendered has I>ecn her help in provisioomjr Great 
llritain As Mr Lloyd OtorRC saw! some 
months ago the people of Crent Hnfain may 
bnrcsuffCTCd some deprnation but they bare 
not known the pmgs of real privation This 
iinniunity niuit lie nsinlieil in p irV at Icnst totnc 


ite^istanre nailmd by IiuJnii slupineiits m 
■iijplcnitntin^ home produitioa ” 

Now tliat ineba ism the gnp of widc» 
spread and nnitctLOnomit distress (n fact 
etentthcre nxognistd m the Ixiok under 
notireh India wnits to see what Tiigiand, 
which wns iiinl from 'the pangs of real 
(tmatjon by Indian iia«j9tnnre, docs fo 
snxc her from a similar preditalneiit 

In texlilci al*o In Iia In* rrndered great 
servaev The importance in the last four years 
ol Indus monojioly of jute enn hardly be 
exaggerated The grrat cotton lodnstry ahohis 
been an rmjiortunt aul to the Allies the cuttoa 
(eitilcs re<ioir«l for army purposes were for 
sometime entircl) maoufaetured by * the Indian 
mills 'Some £8milliooii worth of wool has bera 
shippeil to I nglmd anil nUoRetljer more than 
la million nrticles of troops clotliuig have been 
manufaclnird The leather industry olso boasts 
of some very remarkable figures „ JJntain has 
«U<1 «cry largely on Indian imned hides winch 
baeepeovideif leather for nearly iwo-lhvnl* of 
the army boots niacufaetured blie ha* also been 
the most miportnnt looree of supplic* of oleigin 
ousproduic {ujt-secds nnd odsl recjuired for food, 
for lobraanls, and for industrial purposes. 

V artous measures Itwe been taken to slmiulatt 
prodiiciion and to increase os far as possible, the 
torplusaiuilablc for rsjiort In iron nrd steel 
aleo India has performed important services. 
The Tata Iron and Sttcl\Noik» ha* beta the 
chief source of supply of rails fur Metopotamia, 
Lost Africa and l‘alestine India has also 
supplied to Mesopotnmm the xxhole of the 
railway trnesport as w ell os the telegraphic and 
telepliooic c'luij meat emplujcdm the country ' 
Tbe Sushki 1 xteusion Railway, n line 300 mile* 
long (broiigli lielachistan up to the I'ersion 
boundary near Mirjaxca was built This hac 
fan* through a most tnhospi table country, w here 
there IS scarcely (inj drinkable water laihour 
material* stores nnd supplies of every km 1 had 
CO bcearnetl along with railhead ' Lut It was 
n strategic rnilway nnd neither coat nor diflictil 
tie* of any kind were allowed to stand ux the 
way of tbe completion of the } rojcct 

Theniorulelfcct ofthe war upon /ndia has 
been most remarkable The ideal of responsible 
goxemnient within the empire come to the front 
in political diacussions os never before and 
allordct n narked stimulus to constructive 
consututionat iictiritic* At no time xvns there 
any symptom ofa desire for the severance of the 
ties svhiLii bound India to the mother-country 
There was on tic eontrnry a demand for the 
strengthening of those lies, combined with a 
fixed tcsciItc that India s position within tbe 
I mpire shoiil 1 not fall short of that xxliiUivxas 
dccmeil ngl tfully her due The ncccpfnnce 
by the Dominions representative* ofthe prineiplt 
of reciprocity of trs itiuent the grant of king a 
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Commissions to Indians, and other like develop- 
ments have ser\’ed at once to stimulate India’s 
'devotion to the Empire and to awaken her 
pride In her own grovang national spirit,” 

"The material effect of the war has been 
hardly less marked. There has been a notable 

stimulus to commerce and industry Great 

public interest has been aroused in the industrial 
development of the'eountry, and it is noticed in 
the Report of the Ihdian Industrial Commission 


4 The Politicai, Records. 

Chapter '*11' is headed ' ‘the 

Record'* 'It is, in the main, a r^ord oftnt 

contest between ‘the left wing of tW 
Nationalist party, commonly called tb 
Extremists’, and ‘the centre -party 
Nationalists, commonly 'called the tnod^ 

luv L w. 4**«**w4 atcs.' Thc'clcavage of the ranks of th 

that there has been a definite demand for the Nationalist party according to the booh 
adoption ofthe policy of State participation in „ndernotice,commencedwiththeannomic^* 
industnal de\elopment, and of State assistance “ ^ f . i. ort xt..* A-otihlV 

to industrial undertakings, which is likely to ment of August 20, the moderates fr / 
produce results stretching far into the future, welcoming the declaration as theAJagn^ 
As a consequence of this interest in industrial Charta of India. The author writes as i* 
matters there ins a grotviag desire on the cleavnce was indeed to be expected, 

bart of the politically-minded classes that ... t w-ox..-., h** 

feovemment a^istance should be directed to- ^ Western analogies may _ be trust 

wards the aim of making India more economi- ed, the emergence of distinct parties is on 
cally self-sufficing than has been the case Iiitber- of the earliest sy’mptoms of constitutional 
to’’ The Report of the Indian Industrial development towards the institutions 0* 
Commission points out the grave danger to •> 

which India and the Empire are alike exposed, acmocracy. > ^ . f 

owing to the fact that .the principal industries “While the moderates were throwing the bes- 
in India depend very largely upon certain key of their ener^ries into work desiracd to : 

industries, which are not adeqnatelv developed Government in the prosecution of the wnr, th* 

in the country. Hence any marked interruption Home Rulers were conducting a catnpmgd 
of communications between India and the directed towards obtaining political concession^ 

Empire, such as nearly resulted from the rather than towards the achievement d* 

campaign of unrestricted subinarinism, threatens victor^*.” “In short, it became plain that'th® 
to bring the industries of India to a standstill, publication of the Montagn-Cbelmsford 
There is every reason to hope that it will be K^orthad served to reveal the differences d* 
found possible to take measures for the avoidance aims and methods which distinguished ib* 
of any foture danger upon this score.” moderates from the ’extremists. It thus reprC* 

: The difficulty ^pen^ced iu prosecut- S ' 
ing the Avar owing to the absence of r 

certain “Ke)'” industries in India, has 


When the end of the War came, 


turned the attention of the authorities 
to the necessity of 'developing Indian 
industries, and the dearth of a surplus 
of qualified Englishmen to take part ddighted "'”for*'they'^'^founl ""he.lc*'*pQsitron 


“The gloom of war-time was dispelled and 
all India sincerely rejoiced. Among th® 
political classes the reception of the news waS 
enthusiastic. The moderates were unfeignediy 

*1. A.— j xu 


in that development may lead to ' Xht 
employment of Indians in industrial enter- 
prise aided by the State. In this way the 
war may have an important influence on 
the material regeneration of India. 

Summarising the effects of the war on 
India, the author concludes the chapter as 
follows : 


of general friendliness to Government greatly 
strengthened On the other hand, tho^® 
members of the left 'aing of the nationalist* 
aho had at one time attempted to bargain 
^wth Goicrument by offering their support 
the prosecution of the war at the price of tb® 
concessions they desired, saw that the time 
such a policj' hnd gone for ever. Their nttitud®> 
'vhich at first was characterised by a little hes‘* 

irt “*i.x *1 :* t. •, *, * tation, seems to Imve been influenced in lartf® 

On the ahole, th^, it may be mkI that mensurchya fear lest the victoiy of the AUfc* 
should acaken the determination of Grcfif 

Britain toprocced a-ith Indian reforms despil® 

attacks by the extremist press, they [th® 
motlerntes nt the special conference in Bombay^ 
maintnined their support of the general prinrt- 
plM of jlhe Moutagu-Chclmsford reform* 


l)Oth m the moral and in the mnttrinl sphere, the 
wnr has nctcil ns a great stimulus to India. It 
has broadened her outlook, it has deepened her 
iutcre-it in the Empire. 1 1 has nroused hundreds 
of people to a realisation of the problems lying 
outside their immediate cniironuicnt. In short. 

Important SKtiors of the prrsi’ ioil. 

^ fabhioned conservatives tiud the ueal3*-cvoIv«tl 

\ 
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extremists, had a great part to play lo the fatnie 
development of Indian politics. 

Next came the Delhi Congress, where 
the ertrcimsts dctnanded fall provincial 
autonomy at once 

'* This resolution showed the uncornpromismg 
spirit and frank flouting of all dictates of pm 
den« and eipediency which marked the new 
party Other lesolnticms were m harmony with 
the spmt ” 

Few Indians will be disposed to agree 
with tie author as to the existence of 
a sharply-defined line of demarcation 
between the moderates and extremists, or 
to trace their gradual ev olution on the 
lines assumed bj him, hat all wiU agree 
u ith the following conclusioa 

■’As to the 'reality of the political dcrclop- 
jnenta outlined la this chapter, there can be no 
ijiicstion Tlie time has gone by w hen the topK 
of couiUtutional reform la India could be 
disnusacd snmmanly with the recaark that those 
who demand it form but a fraction of the 
popuhtioo ’ 

It does not appear hot! ever that lospite 
of all the praise uestovvedoo the moderates 
they have been able to make much of an 
impression on tiie author bv their practical 
su^estions or to inQucnw the poln^ofthe 
Oovemment in any nay, for the author 
commeots as follow s on the recommenda 
tions of the Committee of oon-ofBaal 
members of the Impenal Counal appointed, 
on ilr Sureodranati Daceijea’s motion 
to consider the Nloutagu Chelmsford 
Report 

“When this committee came to hand la its 
report. It was found that most of its detailed 
rccommendatioBs were not of verv Cirrencluiig 
chirflcter There was a detnatid for the lolro- 
dnction oi the pnnetple of responsJbflite hito 
the Government of India, but which of the 
Central Government s fiinctions coold be safclr 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere delermmed 

The Congress League £i.hecie is also 
embmvd AH thit while it^ves the executive 
no power to carry the measures opposed 
by the dreted inenibeTS, it makes no pron 
Sion for responsible gorermnent, for it 
gives no power to the legislatureto replace 
the cxecutiie bv oneid hannoov with its 
own ideas 

■Bytheearlr suuuncr of 1917 that portion 
of the public of India whKh wns intereslcd to 
pohtKal matter* had become i3ii*«Ule>S la »U 


ideas. The mere fact that the kllies were 
avowedly fighting in defence of the rights of 
small and weak nations ngamst large and 
stroag ones the frequent references by allied 
statesmen to such terms as democmey and self 
determination, the strong world mo’iecieot 
towards goveenment by popular opinion —al! 
these combined to raise vaOTe hopes and to 
stimolate discontent with the existing polity 
in India The Report of the Public Services 
Commission published early in 1917 was 
regarded as a di«appointing document on the 
whole It failed to appreciate the new spirit of 
India, which was reluctant to admit that a 
sirong European element was ne«ssarv among 
the omeers of any department 

As against the Hindu Mushqi compact 
of 1915, secured “bi tie concession of verv 
heavy AJuiammadao resprescntation upon 
«rtain of the proposed councils,” and 
admitted to be a considerable tnnmpii 
for the Rationalist party, ' tie Dakrid 
notsofBiiar in which about one thousoud 
individuaU were conaictcd and sentenced 
to vnnous terms of impnsoDQsent, end the 
Kataepur nots, in wbich also hundreds of 
men were siiailatly punished, arc refeTrctl 
to, and the following comment is made * 

It was remarked at the time that certain 
sections of that (the Hindu} press appear^ to 
teel less sojtow for the sufTenogs of the 
Muhaoimadass than chagrin at the break down 
of the political compact arranged between Hindu 
aud Mubamnadan leaden 

TjicEcoNOUtc BiCKGROLNI) 

Tic Economic Background’ forms tic 
topic of the third chapter The utter m 
adequaev of banking facilities in India, and 
itscd*ect on the development of imestmcat 
and all that sncIi development implies, is 
pointed out. The report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission “shows how little 
the marvh of modem industrv has affected 
the great bulk of the Indian population, 
whi^ rciaaras engTO«sed in agncuUurc, 
xvxnaing bare subsistence from the so3 by 
^caititsttoa 

-l*reTious to the war too much rehacce 
was placed on imports from overoeas tbor 
habitual nse being fostered by the CormiiEcnt 
practice of purchasing stores ri EngJaod While 
ladia produces nearly all the taw materials 
necessary for the rmoimneatS of ft modern 
COiaretRittr she is unable to mannfactore many 
of the artjcim and niatenals esvntml idue in 
peace and war Forinstaocv her great textile 
ladastnes ire dependent upon supplies of nnpor 
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ted Tmchmcrv nntl would lla^e to shut down 
if the command of the seas were lost India m 
short IS a country nch in raw materials and in 
industrial possibilities but poor in luanufacftir 
mg accomplishments ’ 

The two factors wliich dominate the 
whole economic life of India during the 
penocl under review consist in the restnc 
tion of imports due to the shortage of 
freight and the enormous demand from 
allies and from neutrals for India’s own 
products 

Opportumtics for manufacturing locallj 
articles formerly imported were eagerly embraced 
and money “aas forthcoming in abundance for 
financing snUi projects Whether the«e schemes 
will continue to he successful when imports once 
more freely enter the country is a question 
which 19 agitating the nimds of many persons 
at present but the concensus of expert opinion 
<eemstobe that m the majority of cases the 
indigenous articles w lU be able to meet coropeti 
tiou successfully 

Of the exports, jute and tea ha\ e dem ed 
the largest profit but of course the capita 
lists m Great Britain and not the groovers 
of the crops in India have shared m this 
phenomenal prospent\ Japan aud America 
lia\c between them captured nearly the 
whole of the export trade of Germany and 
Austria 

The progress la trade witli Japan showed a 
phenomenal dcselopment In 1917 18 the total 
aaUtewas more than £30 millions an increase of 
100 per cent miniports and 103 per cent in 
exports oierthe pre-war aicrngc \t present 
the total trade with Japan exceeds that with all 
other countries except the United Kingdom but 
there arc strong probabilities that the figures 
for the next year will show a substantial decline 
From many quarters come reports of a growing 
dissatisfaction with Japanese goods on the part 
of the Indian consumer On the other hand 
trade with the United States now double that 
of the pre-war period and second ont\ to that 
of Japan shows signs of increasing \ery 
considcmbly 

Owing to the high pri c of raw cottou 
throngboul the world the bi&b cost of manu 
f icture of imported cloth and the reduction in 
the tolnoie of Untish manufacture avniliblc for 
liie gen yal public the dearness of cotton cloth 
liegait t \ press \cfy heaiily on the masses m 
1J18 \ 

Tlic cSjcnimint assumed powers for 
the nnniAaeturc and distnbution of 
standard cl\tli but it is said that it w as 
not fiund ni^*ssart to put thcM. {loucrs 


into active operation as state interfer^tt 

helped to produce a fall m the price of the 

commodity — a statemeat which seems to 

be wide ofthe truth, for there has been no 

appreciable fall in the price of cloth to this 
da\ 

Prices of foodstuffs rose to 31 per cent 
abo\ e pre w ar lea el 

‘ This w as sufficient to cause deep distress 
in India where the margin of income o''^ 
bare subsistence is extremely small for the 
bulk of the population The prices of a|' 

the ordinary commodities such as spices oiJ 
cloth kerosene and salt were raised to obiior 
mally high figures by shortage of supplies and 
the profiteering of the large dealers who con 
trolled the marl ei 

There axere a few instances of market 
looting labour unrest, and strikes, but 
‘ on tJie whole, there werefew disturbances, 
and conditions of exceptional hardships 
were borne witb extraordinary resigna 
tion ' It 13 doubtful if this spirit of resig 
nation among the Indian masses has stood 
them m good stead at anj penod of India’s 
tragic history 

The failure of the monsoon of 1018 led 
to the occurrence of local shortage mfood 
crops and famine was declared m certain 
parts of India From observations made 
here and there m the book it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the failure of a 
smgle monsoon would hardly ha\e created 
BO senous a situation but for tlie whole- 
sale exportation of foodstuffs in the penod 
immediately preceding for proMSioning 
Lngland and the Allies Some of tliesc 
observations ha\ c been quoted m connection 
with the war sen ices rendered by India 
Bunng the years under review, in food 
grams [wheat, etc J there w as a noticeable 
increase m the traffic from up-country to 
tlie sea ports on account of the increased 
demand for shipment abroad” Towards 
the cad of 1917, arrangements were made 

to buy the Allies' requirements of nee 
cstim itcd at one hundred thousmid tons 
monthh, from Ilurinn ‘It was indeed 
supremelv fortunate at tins time [tow ards 
the end of 191b] th it the necessity for the 
exportation of large quantities of food 
stuffs to the Allies began to dimmish ow mg 
to the approach of anmstnx conditions 
Bv andbv the Sccrc itarv of Stale was in 
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foTTOCd that India could no longer continue 
to puitliasc ond export wiicnt and otiicr 
foodstafri except tho«ev>htch were urgeotlj 
required fur Me'iopotamia The export of 
food-graiiis_ from India ^\•va prohibited 
except in very small quantities for excep- 
tionally strong reasons ' * 

riU.CA.TJOS, ArRlCXLTCRE, ETC 

Chapter IV deals mth education ngn 
culture and kindred subjects It begins 
b} recounting the present position of 
education in India Just three per cent of 
the population ts under instruction— a 
jiercentagc which laelades fiic per cent of 
the males and ojie pet cent of the females 
of Bntish India 

“A* might haiebeen eonjeclnretl from fgurcs 
soloiviu these, it was found at the last census 
(1011) that under six per cent of the popu 
lalion could read and WTite From the purely 
educational point of view thu «tat« of nflixifs 
IS sufficiently tenons Out m the light of present 
political exigencies it becomes a source or aente 
nncasuiess India is about to adrnnee npoo 
the roxd leading to the progressive realisition 
of responsihlo Oovernnient tlectorntes are to 
be brought saddenly into being Indians of oil 
classes will have to take a Bfeater nnd greater 
share of pnblK duties nod public rcsponsibiUtie*- 
yet only six in every liuadred could in 1011 
ochieie the very modest census standard of 
Iitcrnm' It most be phin that onlil the propor 
tion o?l tcrates can be raised the immense mass 
oftliepeoptes ofJn I a will remain poor urnorant 
and helpless fnrbejoiid tie standards of Furopc 
i/ntiUedocolion can be more generally diffuse I 
It IS idle to expect India to realise her immense 
mdastnal potratialities. 

If the pnmnry education of boys is to be 
placed upon a satisfactoiy footing all boys from 
the completion of the ffth to the completion 
of the eleventh Of twelfth year should be under 
instrnction Taking this nil'’ Recent of tlie 

• The follow mg extract refers to the nonnol 
and not to the w ar time export of food grams — 

No one who lias not been to India and ha' 
seen nothing o( the working of the system from 
the great granaries at Karachi to the agencies 
tn every little viIL-ige which lias a stirphis of 
anything that can lie sent away can grasp the 
colossal nature of this export organisation. One 
firm alone sucks the tap of Indian life like n 
tropical tun leaving dust nnd baTTcntiess behind 
• \ week or two after harvest Indus surplus 
wheat and ncc liave passed info the bands of 
dealers and when the next monsoon fails she 
stnrrca —The \in{iifni/iff of Indit bi J R 
Nlacdonald 


malt population more than 18'j million boys 
ought to be undergoing elementary e lucation 
as opposed to the six million bojs nctunlii at 
school now The cost of educating the rest h 
tslMaaled to be at least £3 millions a year to 
«aj notltiag of the sums re<iair«l for tramiug 
laspectuin the erection of schools and so forth” 
‘The seriousness of tbe present position 
and the urgent revesstty for crebarkiog- 
upon a largely planned constructive policy 
for which money must be found in some 
way or other ’ is thus manifest 

The problem of fndmg the money for the 
requisite expansion of Indian education is one 
that will tax tht combine I elTorts ofPnfish and 
Indian administrators seierrlj for the next few 
lears Hie matter IS one of 'ital orgeticv for 
if the money be not found And the expansion 
does noi take plaw it will lie impossible for 
India to assume the position dne to ber in the 
commonwealth of Nations 

Before we consider the financial solution 
proposed bj the author, let us glance at 
the share df cdueatioflal expenditure 
home by the State Ao Indnn nationalist 
coplt) betrav a Iiicher concern for the 
extension of primary education than the 
author of this Covemnient publication , 
and from this one might lie led to suppose 
that the Govemmeut bore an ndeounte 
share of the public burdca m education^ 
matters Butwc find from the book itself 
that this IS far front being the case 

‘ The crux of the whole present position of 
Indian rducniion is fn-uinai M is suggested 
b> tlie fact that tire total expenditure w 
per bead such education a* exists tends to be 
cheap and inferior in quabt} 

Of this total, the ' expenditure from 
provincial, including central [i e , State] 
tunds works out to 2Va d per head of 
population, as compared with Ts Od in 
Lnglnnd nnd Wales 

Tlic amount contributed by fees winch is 
aspercent of the total expenditure seems at 
first • ght very large But hs magnitude arises 
from the paucity of funds denied from other 
source* {eg, state or municipal grants] than 
from the rate of fees charged 

It 15 next admitted that in native states 
like Cochin and Mysore the percentage 
of pupils under instruction to the total 
population of scboolgoing ngc is much 
In^hcr than iii British Indn The author 
gives a halting explanation for the small 
amount spent upon education in India,’ 
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and trots out the familiar plea that the 
safety of the State must come first, and the 
military expenditure (Defence) is India’s 
greatest burden. But England which 
spends 7 s. 9 d. as against d. per head 
in India upon educaHon has also her 
■military expenditure to attend to, and it 
udll not be contended that' her defensive 
position is less secure than that of India. 
The plea of lack of funds never greets our 
ears when the pay and prospects of the 
Imperial civil and European military 
services come up for consideration It is 
raised only when Indian education, sanita* 
tion, the improvement of agriculture, and 
similar subjects in which Indians are 
vitally interested, are under discussion. Is 
it because in England the civil and mUitary 
services are run on more economical and 
less wasteful lines that money is easily 
found for educational expenditure ? “Im- 
portant as is education t6 the life of a 
nation," says the author of the book under 
review, "the safety of the state and of the 
individual from the menace of external 
‘ aggression or internal disorder naturally 
comes first." But we arc reminded of the 
words of Wilfrid 'Scawen Blunt who says 
in his India Under Ripon : 

lia^e given theralyat security from death 
by violence, hut v\e have probably increased 
the danger of death by starvation ” 

“There is surely no country in the world,” 
elsewhere s.nys Mr. Blunt, “where in the 
midst of such starvation there is so much 
waste " 

“I \\ ondcr whether anyone has calculated the 
number ^ of miles of macadamised roads in 
the various Anglo-Indian cantonments, not a 
yard of which has ever served nny purpose 
beyond that of enabling the olEcers’ wires to 
pay each other \isit8 in their carnages’" 

“I^cnving out of account such large 
questions a.s that of railltan’ expenditure,” 
saj s Mr. Ramsny Mncdonuld in his A trnien- 
mif of /rid/n. "nobody who 1ms seen Indm 
mid the conditions oflndian Government 
s\ ill deny that there is great extravagance. 
The European service is extravagant, tlic 
ctmditions under which it niles arc extra* 
v.-.gnnt, the cost of Simla, Ootncainund 
nnd other hilt stations is extravagant, tlic 
ex{>enditurc on ofiicial residences and other 
paraphtmnlin t» extravagant.*’ It is only 


when tlie pay of the subordinate officials 
of the Government comes under considera- 
tion that the authorities betray a lively 
sense of economy. As a matter of fact no 
public service in the world is so overpaid 
in the higher and* underpaid in the lower 
grades as the entire public service of India. 
WTien the Government has made 'an honest 
attempt at retrenchment in w'asteful ex- 
penditure in connection with the higher 
civil and military services, it will have 
earned a right of hearing as to its plea of 
lack of funds in regard to the expansion of 
mass education, but not before. 

The urgent need of mass education being 
admitted, the author solves ‘the .problem 
of finding the money’ in the following 
way : “The success of this plan," he says, 
“depends upon the willingness of local bodies 
to avail themselves of the permission to 
Adopt compulsorj’ measnres, and to tax 
themselves with a wew to making these 
measures effective.” Justification for su?h 
local taxation is found in the late Mr. J. C. 
Jack’s Economic Life of a Bengal District, 
where he says : “The truth is that in 
Bengal not only is all taxation, exception- 
ally light, but local taxation in particular, 
is an insignificant burden upon the 
resources of the people.” The fallacy of 
Mr. Jack’s special pleading was proved 
mthe pages of the Modem /?evie why on 
Indian civilian when his book was Erst 
published. But the conclusions he arrived 
at arc dear to the official apologist, and 
arc still quoted in offidal publications as 
authont.ntiyc. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
rraort admits (para 332) that the peasant 
classes have no great margin of taxable 
capacity, and the author of thebook under 
notice himself says in another place : 

fisitl limits to the ttucable cap'icitr 
of India, IcaxinR oat of consideration the fact 
that three qanriera of the popiiLation depends 
uponngncuttnre and hence upon the in«Se 
of the monsoon, for its means of livelihood." 

ElMwherc it^ is admitted that “the 
margin of ‘subsistence of the mass of-the 
population of India is so small that any 
substantial nsc [in prices] must affect them 
with disproportionate severity ” The * 

ment of India knows that m the words of 
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1 Orel Bn ce. the tnltn ntor ‘is tired to the 
foil meisun. of his cipicit\ ind hence 
does not consider it expedient to impose 
further taxation Itself and is it nerertlie 
less feels that miss education can no 
longer be neglected m the s\aj it his 
hitherto been, it has recommended the 
transfer of pntnarj education to the 
ministers in the hope that thev will be 
able to meet the cost bi further taxation 
quoting the words of a Committee 
appointed in 1917 that an elected council 
‘ will be able to raise monti for education 
from sources that can neier be tapped hr 
A fjoiemment of the existing officnl 
ti-pe ’ (para 103 of the Fifth IXspatchl 
The despatch also sais 

The new his been >u|rgestftl to us that 
imsniuch ns it w ill be from the ierm>.uhr«cbool» 
that a\e shall draw the mass o» inteHigeni 
i otera of the future Uisoiirduti tocon<.entnle 
upon rernicnlir education and toleaie English 
eoucntion ns a subject in which ihea will be 
more intwsted to ministers 

\s we shall prescniU <ee there is a 
strong additional reason for this course 
for It IS popular clementarr education 
which requires deielopment m India 
aecoftdar) and higher education being ol 
rcadi ns fttllr dei eloped as mothcrcirilised 
countries But the fear of courting un 
popnlanti additional taxation probabli 
deterred the Goiemment from accepting 
this suggestion The Calcutta Imicrsitr 
Commission aNo exhorts the State to take 
courage in both hand> and boldlr launch 
into a polici of educational taxation 
Out this, is w hat Sir Sacikaran Nair, late 
Education Minister wrote in fits muitite 
ot dioicnt appcmieil to the Fifth IVspatch 
the IMhi} Durbar it w n« aTinoowcil that 
th« Govemmewt haie vc«nlv«l to BcknowfedRe 
the predominant claims of cdacntionat aiUaoce 
nieni on theresourcesol thef-mpire V* a matter 
of fact that acknowletlement ha* not been 
(ranilateit into notion In almost all the local 
councils attempts are being made to Mitrodnce 
prarate bills (or optional compulsory education 
These bills are allowed to be mttodoccJ cnlr 
on condition that no financuaJ rwponsibilitT is 
therebc imposed on Gocemment Local resoar 
ces are malcqnate and «uch e^lacation as w 
imparted ivin not be effi-.ient Without GoTcm 
ctent financial fts* stance the scheme wiU not 
fuccecit or eoeit cannot be put into opefatioii 
Coming now to aecondarx andhigber 
721i~14 


edui'ition the contrast is most remark 
able nnd rlisposes, once for ail of the 
contemptuous remirk that such education 
IS (.ontined to a microscopic mmonti ’ of 
the Indian population 

(n secondary school* 5 per cert of the 
poinilation are enrolled as compared with G per 
cent iR England and Wales Considering the 
backwardness of lemale education this bgurc 
IS startling if the male population of India 
alone is reckoned no less than 9 per cent are 
found in secondary schools a proportion far 
greater than that of England and Wales and 
approximately equal to that of Germany before 
tbe was ten significant too are the figures 
for Lniversity education India has about 02* 
percent ot her population undergoing instroc 
lion of A titiicr*iti type a* against -O^t in 
f ngland an I Wale* But here again the female 
population ot India ha* Co be almost eliminated 
so that In lias proportion is renlli lery high 
indeed WTien single tracts such ns Bengal tor 
instaiwe areeonsiderwl this percetitage beayy 
ns It IS somttimes nses in a marked degree 
In tbtsproiince the proportion of those under 
going InirersiM mstnictiOH to the pepola 
tion IS equal to rhe proportion in the (jnitnl 
King lorn nnd if tne female population of 
Bengal be left out of retkomng the figure 
nses to the rtmarkable height of 1 per cent 
Thus w hite the (on er clas*es m India art largely 
illiterate the mi Idle class which is the clast 
that raainir patronises the higher institutions 
I* oumencallr speakiog rduented to a pitch equal 
to that attaineii in eoiintnes who<e social and 
economic conditions are more highly dertloped ’ 

The defect ol Indian education is that tt 
i« conducted nlongextrcinclcnarrow lines 

It IS of a predomimntlr hterarv type 
Onli '»(’)pcfcent oftlie popnlatroti are 
undergoing instructiciii in institutions 
whKh provide technical training ” Cut 
it IS admitted that “were indnstnal ena 
plovment assured it w belicaed that 
students would readilv cotoe foraa ard and 
that technicaUnstitutions would multiply ” 
Education in India suFer* from three 
other pnowpal defects There >s a senous 
lack of pro^lv trained teachers, tbe 
teaching profession w seriously underpaid, 
and education i9 entirelv dominated br the 
examination sTStem 

“so fir os qnantitT is co n cerned secondary 
eilukStioa m Inda may be considered fairly 
sat s^torr It is quality which Wares so mnea 
to be desircil Isstmctios and di^phae are 
generaWy reporttd M poor Worse sain, since 
tbe taost nev-essary uigredieat* of education 
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such as dis^iplme, -social life good physwal 
condi'-iou lid a rea«oi3able standard of class 
work are mt demanded they are not supplied 
Po it-ca! agitation often occupies the minds 
ofboys to p mostundesirable extent ’ ‘ the 

defevts oecuhar to the Indian Tlnuersitv sjstem 
are la k of organisation wide inequality of 
cffic e cv among affiliated colleges and an mrcnof 
sta dacd of instruction Any attempt to 

raise th“ standard is regarded with hostilitj' 
by certain -SLCtions of the press which tend to 
turn even topic of educational control ersy into 
a racial question and profess todiscoier m 
every proposal to improie the quality of 
mstniction evidence of a desire to thwart by 


comparatively small Among purely educational 
difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and w ell qualified staff of lady teachers 
and inspectresses It is obvious that female 
illiteracy acts as a serious bar to educational 
progress If half the population grows up 
practically illiterate, incentive to education in 
the other half must be sensibly low ered , and 
when home education is almost unknow n, 
education in general appears as something extra- 
neous to the real life of the people An artificial 
state of affairs is indeed created by imparting 
it The vouth does not find in his home the 
environments and thoughts which surround him 
m the class room " 


stunting educational development India s 
legitimate political demand ’ 

Ckat. as some ju.&tiG.ca.tiou for tUis 

attitude of the press wiU appear from Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s minute of dissent append 
ed to the Fifth Despatch, where he savS 
that secondary and higher education was 
purposely confined to the w ell to do classes 
for political reasons, as it was believed 
that they w ould gii e no trouble to the 
Go\ eminent, and rules were framed wuth 
a view to restnct the diffusion of education 
generally and among the poorer boys in 
particular That the political aspect of 
education 19 alwavs present in the official 
mind 19 shown Iw the following extract 
from the book under rei lew 

'The sum which Goiemment would have to 
find after allow ina for the levelling up of fees 
rthouph It IS elsewhere admitted that the income 
from fees is already relatneU verv large] m 
addition to the sums at present spent upon 
sccondnn education [in order to put it on n 
sound footing] would amount to £l 3 millions 
{innuallv Large as is this sum it is of vital 
urgenev to find it In the case of mass education 
the situation is sufficiently serious but the 
problems an. largeli in the future In the case 
of secondary cd ication lioweicr we are dealing 
with n stale of affairs constituting a political 
and social danger *secondary education is the 
pnot on which depends the whole character of 
educational and other forms of advance 

The observations of the author on 
female education an. tliorouglih justified 
Sovial reasons such ns the institution of 
Pardah enrh rnamage and so forth form o 
sttimbhi g block '^till more formidable how 
ever is the hindrance constituted bv t!»e lack of 
cfTectiie dcnniul WTiile female rtlncntion is 
cnthnjmsticallv advocated on the pHtfbrm and 
hi the public prc*s tbe number of those who 
wlU jvny loT it or c\cn Allow the feinnW members 


nil f imilics to en;ov jfs adr/iatapef v 


Refernng to the educational facilities 
granted to the domiciled [Eurasian] 
community, the book says 

Great opportunities for employment in India 
whether in the public services or pnvate 
concerns have resulted from the practical cessa 
tion of recruitment from England dunng the 
war 

The dissenting notes of Messrs (now 
Sirs) Chaubal and Abdur Rahim in the 
Report of tbe Public Services Commission 
show how’ ample the facilities for appoint- 
ment enjoyed by the Eurasian community 
already were before tbe war broke out 
They have now been enormously increased 
It IS no wonder therefore that m their 
Seventh Despatch the Goiernment of India 
say that they can confidently rely on the 
elected European and Anglo Indian mem 
bere on the Grand Committees to a greater 
^gree e\en than Indian nominated mem 
bers But has the Go^emment eier made 
a similar attempt toco ordinate the higher 
education of Indians wnth a suitable pub 
he career afterw ards ’ Had this been 
d<me, ns has been done in the case of the 
'I**®^or-cducatcd Eurasians, tbe cry of 
discontent should not hai e been so loud 

Regarding technical education, the au- 
thor says 

Tl IS encouraging to find that there is a 
powing popular ilemnnd for scientific mdus 
tnal commercial and agricultural traminc- 

circumstances arising out of the war have 
TOrabmed to provide n great stimulus to Indian 
Industry and industrial rc«carch W ith the 
^owib of industrv in different parts of India 
the most crippling disadvantage under which 
Micntifc and technical education at present 
labour^, namely the difficulty of placing its 
proiliicts in positions for which their trnimnp 
has fitted them vvitl gradually vhsnppear ^ 
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.ittitucic in the ci'K of thtfjKilicc Whit 
they {trotnt n^'nimt m the untliie lilunlitv 
nometimei ahoivn t'» Ihw iLfiartmcnt tia 
compirwl \\ itli other inihlte •wr\ icea w IikH 
stand in more urgent need of 'imchor ition 
Speaking of nnarchv, the m nter ohwie* 

* In cojnng «ilh thi« ilin>.cr Hie lierown 
whk.h ba« ticTii Oofliye*! liv p*)) cc orim 
pirticaiirjj in JSengil }in« t«n Itemnl nil 
praivi Hut r>r iheiT cm«Tn>,e nn 1 •leviMi >mt 
lUilj" «t w not too mneU to »nv th vt Itw tff >n* 
of 0 . minute body of nnnrchuti mu,ht hi\e 
plunged In tin into mo«t sefioun tl vmler it a 
lime when the enfety of llie f mj ire ii»rll ten 
Rfarely threnlmol 

This IS hij^h prai't and n<* doubt quite 
\vctUlea<r\eci and \crv fl ittcrmg t*» the 
[teagiitee race Ilut the timv ha< *•% 

ashen either the Bengalee jxdive olfiier^ 
concerned or the genera! j uhlit oflWngd 
could rest satisficil «ith such emjiti prniv 
uttered bv« it of «ct off ag unit Ibi nttwks 
ofthe fiolitici ins on the methodi «»f tin. 
Indian police The question n ttcrtwlitr* 
flsfctti ttliat has an ajiprccintive (*o\ern 
ment done to promote these dtsemn/ 
officers to positions of comninn I and 
direction’ Those positions from that of 
Distnct Superintendent of I’oluc upwards 
still remains n monopoly of the ruling r we 

The work of the Salv Uion Arms among 
the criminal scetmn of the jxaputatMm 
descTYes more than a p issing mention nnd 
IS w orthy of more general imitation 

'More than 7 0^*0 memlicr* of inminnl 
tnhe* and rclraied prisoners arc now lirine 
siipeTYiscil by ihe ‘Salvation Arm) nione an»l 
instead of preyinK upon (ocKty are earning nn 
honest bring by means of ngricuUnre nn«l 
Tsrions Industrie* The superrision of reJeawl 
prisoner* nnd iheir emouriigemcTif to mnmtam 

the habit* of an bonest)oe1ihoodcon«titoteA 
•phefein whiih the SaWilion Srmj h»s done 
rnosi admirable tt oik tip and lovfn In !i« 

U)CAL SkLT r.tn I «>J1I ST 

A large part of the list chapter deals 
avith local selfgoternmeiit We an glad 
to note that no /ittcmpt is here mide as 
w as made bj some prot incial Got ernments 
ja discussing the Afonfagu Chelmsford 
Keforms to set up tlie false theory that 
sclf-goeernitig institutions were unknown 
in ancient and mediteal India 

h shoolil be rcmembcml that selfgovemtnK 
instilutioiis ns t/Ky nre wortedirf /odiaCo hr 


(ualc* oarsi are Laigcl) a ireution ofPntwh 
rile a« I do not consciiutc a coniinuation of 

• ich in luniotis institutions ns were to I>e 

I uii t in (i e pre Hritisli prfi xl 

Itfdlowsns i coroUarr to this propo 
sitiifi that tht detclopmcnt of self got cm 
1 institutions in India must follow th^ 
Jims ot thtif growth in the democratic 
ujuntrics ot the West The author 
sumniifiscs the t«osi.mnicnt t>f India 
resolution of \prd 191" containing 
dtt iilcti profKisals m the direction of 
giving grt lUr m.ofK. and freedom to local 
stlfgotimmint TIil resilotion JaiiJ 
d»t\n tbit iiithontt entrusted to tlit 
tH.ll> kIks must la. real and should lx 
treed lr< m ujine«.is»ar> loiitrol , that there 
sliouhMx i subst intiti elcitive mnjontv ■; 
ih It rfn nitimnp d or rural board hnil to 
ptv for int service it should control it, 
that It should h ivc real control oser the 
tunds mid was not to he harassed hy 
constant dxt ition of government depart 
nients m mnturs of dttml It nlsri 
siiggcsiei! the generil rqilnceinent ot 
nomtnaud ofTici il clnirmen by elftletl 
nonofTiaal cbninni.n and the constittitioii 
of 11 central bodv to co'ordiniile tlic 
eyptricnce of the local bodies, pnd main' 
tain nn expert insjxcting csGablndiment , 

Asnsvmplim if the vitality of the inutieu , 

II ns ifluul self government in Inilm, it mnv" 
l» nitnii rticii ibai llicv Ten IcTiil eseelltnl scrvire 
in *«% ti ( Mg the efToils of the tenlral anil 
fTovinciaK. ivvrnmctiU in prapj ting with two 

• f (he most imi ortani nclmmistralivs problems 
wliisb oceurre f luriHL Ihe jwrio'l nitilcr review, 
n imelv the ueilemc i feputemicH nn I the high 
I T le* if rommol tii* The provincial nJmi 
nistr vti ms nn I the lixnl bml es lo whom is 
niainly entrusts I ihe nMiinttnancc of snnilntioii 
nn I pul In. hi illli nmilc whole hetirtol endefu 
voiira to Rtnilirnte the sicbne** and aiiircring 
oocisimel b) the iiutlirealc In the matter 

• ffopulirdiulrcs* nrising from high nr ccs the 
institutions <f locnl silf government bale done 
emejlcnt work d irirg the j enoil under rev icw 

Im manv provmcvs shops were opened by 
■nonKipal tics nml il strut brards vvhi>.h«U)t- 
plK I nail gram mil kerosene oil to the jieopic 
nt rnle«c< nsi leriil Iv I elow thou ohtnining in 
the locnl market 

The Itook closes With a p issagc which 
fndii on the wn) to i>clf government 
should J u to heart for it must he 
admitted that the principle of non mtec 
fercncc irt detail combined vvith aic!o«e 
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general supervision is in spite of all mthe norH an! mflnenzn was respoiisihlc ffl 
defectsiiiils application to Indians and information wiU. 

Indian institutions, better understood by regard to the incidence of the disease m the 
English nen in authority acting nmong Indian states is not available, but it is unlikely 
thems“l\es, than b\ average Indians lu that the influenza mortality therein fell short 
the im® nosition million Within the space of four or 

^ , five months influenza vv as thus responsible 

-Iitb-rto the control which Government has foj. death of 2 per cent of the total 

exercised over municipalities and district boards population of British India In some places the 
vhiie unquestionablj preventing the commission Ceutral Provinces, for example two months of 
of serious errors arising from inexperience has influenza caused twice as many deaths as 22 
done much to prevent the growth of a real years of plague In Bombay, between September 
feeling of CIVIC responsibility With a relaxation joth and November 10th the total average 
of this control to a degree hitherto generally mortality was 326 deaths a day The Punjab 
untried it IS to be expected that an increasing also suffered very severel> The epidemic 
degree of popular interest m the institutions of struck India at a time when she was least pre- 
local self government will manifest itself But p^red to cope vv ith a calamity of such magni 


we should note that if local self government is 
to achieve in India the success which it has 
attained m other countries and is to prove 
itself here as elsewhere a genuine road towards 
the realisation of responsible government it will 
not be sufficient merely that the local bodies 
should be freed from excessive interference on 
the part of external authority they must 
themselves adopt a similar policy of decentra 


tilde War demands had depleted her sanitajy 
and medical personnel which at best is inade- 
quate when considered in relation to the size 
of her population and the tenacity with which 
that population clings to domestic customs 
injurious to public health The overworked 
staff that remained was struck down in latge 
nnmbers Still more senous were the effects of 
the almost total failure of the monsoon vv hicb 


hsation by refraining from excessive interlerence exercised a disastrous influence practically 
with their own servants in routine matters by throughout the country The staple food grams 
confining themselves to the laying down of were at famine prices and the scarcity of fodder 
broad lints of policy and to the sopsi-eision of rednced the qonotity of milk avtilnble 
theprocess by which those broad lines may be Although there .s no Reason to suppose [hut is 
followed and by aro.dmg meticulous intetfer there not >] that the epidemic ongimted m 
encem delavl wnicb leads tioi only to memcien^ malnuitntion it was particularly unfortunate 
m the executive services but also to forget that the price of nourishing food and also of such 
faln«s of the broader mms which it is tlyi part comforts as blankets and warm clothing vvas 


self government constantly to envisage 
Public Health 

We shall close this elaborate review by 
1 reference to the authors observations 


blankets w ere manufactured and the exportable 
surplus of Indian wool was reserv ed for the War 
Office at controlled prices Some £8 million 
worth of wool had been shipped to England 1 
The magnitude of the task which the 


on public health during the period under administration was called upon to face may b^ 
review gauged from the fact that it has been estimated 

The monsoon of 1917, as wc have seen was that from 60 to 80 per cent of the total popula 
exceptionally abundant and nnrtly perhaps m tion of India has recently suffered from influenza 
consequence of this plague made its appearance It la undeniable that the catastrophe was 
in a serious degree during the year Between rendered more complete by the generally 


Jutj 1917 and June 1918 the total number of 
deaths from plague w as ov er 800 000 Although 
fortunately there is reason to believe that the 
incidence of the disease in India is on the wane 
nonetheless the distress and dislocation caused 


insanitary conditions under which the major 
^rtion of the population of India live their 


Elsewhere again 




as a w hole was ye^n unhealthy and a high death [and famine was also declared in parts of 
mtc occnrrctl both from cholera and malana fn the present v earl /aaTiff !*J 


nueoccnrrcti Doin ironicnoicra and malana in the nresent v pari P„r+iiPr n... ™V-* j ^ 
Bad as were the general conditions of public 

health m India dun^g the year 1917, th^ S the autumn 


ravaged 1 


the autumn 


to S^r'S 1 ° an 

.altond mom ,o,cr,ly than any otl.n- oooSJ '■“"'P'-toted the task of 
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This land picture will «e hope open 
the eyes of those among usviho blmded 
fay their prejudices are apt to think that 
the matcnolistic civilisatiQn of Europe 
has turned it into a vast cbirntJ bouse 
and that the ravages of the war among 
the Western peoples have proved the 
intrinsic supenonti of the Indian outlook 
on life Bntneleam from this booh that 
according to Mr Lloyd George the 
people of Great Britain may have suflered 
some deprivation but they have not 
known the pangs of real pniation 
during the v.ar thanks to the shipmenta 
of foodstuffs from India and elsevkhere 
That IS al^o the ejpenence of the present 
writer 8 Indian fnends who haae rcturoed 
from England after the conclusion of peace 
It 13 India ivhicb has soffered from the 
pangs of famine and starvation it shere 
that tofiuensa has taken the largest toll 
ofhuman lives in addition to the usual 
heavy mortality from plague cholera and 
malaria In Europe they fought for their 
respective eountnes and died on the field 
of battle like men Here too some of os 
had to die on foreign battlefields hut the 
great majority of us who died died like 
vermin an inglorious and ignominious 
death and the pity of it all is that this 
Bpallmg death rate is hardlv an isolated 
pneDoiDenon with us for war or no war 
year m and year out we die in far larger 
numbers than they do in Europe Does 
this shocking mortality from prcventible 
causes really prove the superiority of the 
Indian point of view with regard to things 
mundane and of his mode of life or docs 
It not rather prove that his mental 
attitude reqiurcs a thorough revision ^ 
India s immunity from such iisitatious in 
the future and therefore her very existence 
as a nation depends on her ability to 
develop those mental and physical qualities 
which have given Euroj e her command 
over Nature and hostile eniironmejits 
Otherwise if the mortalitj in India pro 
gresses at this rate there is every chance 
of our being wiped off the face of the earth 
within calculable tune or of our wholesale 
reduction to n human cattle farm where 
life does not count for mucli 

PoUTiCUS 


NOTEb 

Pandit Sivanstb Sastri 
Pandit Sivanath Sastn was a master 
bndder who worked deep at thefounds 
tjons of the social structure He was one 
of the makers of modem Bengal and of 
modem India too For the last few 
years of his life he was m feeble health 
which incapacitated him both physically 
and mentally Still his enthusiasm and 
hopefulness never waned and to the end 
of his days he was ever ready to work for 
and support all religious social and educa 
tional moicments which appealed to his 
reason and conscience 



Photograph taken at Allahabad nbout 20 
>ear« ago by Kamananda Chattwjee 

In the south of India Sastn isaheredv 
taiy family name of many Bralirains It 
IS not so m Bengal Pandit Sivanath 
Bhattacharya got his title of Sastn bv 
passing the M A examinatioa of the Ca5 
cutta University with distinction At 
lower examinations too he distinguished 
himself greatly standing first in order of 
mem in ^ome subjects and winning 
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Pnncht ''jT'inath ‘'astn 


schchnr^lnps though throughout his bov 
hood mill %outh lie Ind to struggle against 
chill iwnury Ilis great intellect and learn 
ing, hi*' nninzmg capacitj for hard 
anti unremitting labour liis dutifub 
ne«is and scn*«; of rcsponstbihU, liis 
sociahiliti, and his litcrnn powers and 
eloquence could ha\c Ictl to success and 
worldh prosj)cnt\ iii more walls of hft 
limn one But he did not care for world 
ly Success and prosperity. He gate him- 


self up \\h0ll5 to wor'k 'for ihe 
good of his countrymen and hu 
manitj In politics, he w as, with 
Messrs Ananda Mohan Bose and 
Surendranath Banei^ea, a founder 
of the Indian Association and one 
of Its earliest and most enthusias 
tic workers When the Swadeshi 
agitation was at its height, he 
spoke from many a platform When 
the deportation of Babus Aswim 
kumar Dutt, Knslmakumar Mitra 
and others made it necessary for 
Bengal to protest against this act 
of official high handedness, the or- 
ganisers of the protest meeting 
could not get an> political leader 
of the front rank to preside So 
Pandit Sastn, a minister of re]i 
gion whose all engrossing reh 
gious, social and educational acti 
Mties had Hong made it impossible 
for him to devote any time to poll 
tics, agreed to preside and read 
out a dignified and fearless speech 
He w as one of the founders of the 
Cit> School, which later expanded 
and grew up to be the City College 
of Calcutta He also founded the 
BrahmoBahkaSikshala^a(Brahmo 
Girls' School) the Bankipur Ram 
mohun R03 Seminar), and other 
educational institutions He was 
a keen temperance and social puntj 
worker Of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj of which he w as one of the 
founders he was the most cultured, 
powerful and eloquent minister and 
missionary His sermons coming 
straight from the heart, mo\ed 
many to tears and roused the 
spintuallv languid from their 
torpor Of most of the institutions 
of the Samnj, he was either the sole or 
joint founder He was an energetic orga- 
niser, and had a cteatiie mind This 
crcativencss he had to evercise not only 
as regards the institutions of the S imnj, 
but also ns reg irds means and methods 
of preaching, social and domestic ceremo- 
nies ftstnals and occasions of rejoicing, 
etc He started andj was the first 
to edit Its two Bengali and English 


\orrs 


fiSl 


organs He was t!fe first editor of n loss 
ttmgazine called Mukul and contnbated to 
tt manT tumorous stones and poems wliiclv 
were highly enjoyed and prized by children 
TheStndents’ Weekly Ser\ ice started and 
organised by him helped to draw many 
yotmgtnen (including the present wnter) 
to the Brahmo Samaj He was the most 
cultured attractne and powerful orator 
m his Tcmacular in his generation There 
IS no one equal to him among younger 
speakers m Bengali In Englisli too he 
could speak n *11 but his English speeches 
did not appronch his Bengali orations m 
excellence and moving power He w as one 
of the foremost poets novelists and essay 
ists of Bengal His first considerable poem 
Nirfaas;terBdap(the Exile s 1 ament) was 
V. ntten -when he u as jn his teens Sincerity 
euTneatness luciditT and graphic power 
marked all he Tfrotc 

But the man v, as greater than anything 
or all that he did He was no dry theolo 
gnn or gloomy preacher Those who 
have been privileged to know Pandit 
Siranath Sastn through all Ins activities 
caenot but think of him as pre-emmeatlv a 
\tA.N He was not a mete preacher he was 
not a mere mimster he uas not a mere 
teacher, lie was not n mere social reformer 
he was not a mere orator he was not a 
mere poet novelist and essayist Over 
and above all these roles which he so 
uorthily filled stoodouthis broad and deep 
and high manhood his unique peroonalitr 
His door was tier open to helpless widows 
and orphans His wife Prasannamayi Devi 
w as heart and soul with him and 
was a wortliv helpmate in what he 
did for the helpless or, rather it would 
be truer to say, that but for her >t would 
not hai e been possible for him in this res 
pecttoliicwhathepreached Ilcremaincd 
chddlikc anef lulf ol'lun to tfie encf otliis 
day s He had the saving grace of humour 
m abundant measure We do not know 
of any one superior to him in powers of 
conversation and stow telling 

Though so highly gifted lie was alwavs 
baimted by a sense of his own utter nn 
worthiness \\e have not met another 
man of snch genuine hurailitv 
73V— 15 


Tho Psnjab Enquiry Committee 

Though we never wanted a committee 
of enquiry into the affairs of the Paajab 
and have all along expressed grave doubts 
regarding the probability of its helpfulness 
to the cause of the People we "should in 
deed be glad if our anticipations as re 
gards Its results should prove false 

It has been notified that persons who 
desire to be called as witnesses should 
apply m writing to the Secretary, Disorders 
Inquiry Committee C/o Home Depart 
meat Government of India Simla ginng 
their full names aud addresses together 
with a brief memorandum stating the 
points n regard to which tiici desire to 
give evidence It will of course rest 
w ith the Committee to decide w hat ev idencc 
they Will Iwat rortlwveaaou we would 
advise intending w itnesses to kecpoiopies of 
their brief memorandum so that m case 
they are not called they maybe able to pub 
lish what they wanterf to place before the 
Committee aseiidence For muchthatthe 
people consider telling evidence may not be 
considered such by the Committee More 
over it w ould not at all be surprising con 
sidenngthe DOW ennd traditions of the C L 
D and allien officials if some bncf memo 
randa didnotat all teach the Committee 
Lord Brassty s Opium Commissioa which 
was a royal commission visited Indiawell 
mghaquartetof a century ago It was one 
of the official contentions m favour of 
opium that it was a preventiie of 
malaria and that the people used it as 
such The present wnter then aProfessor 
m the Calcutta City College wanted to 
appear as a witness to show from offiaal 
publications among other things that 
though the people of certain areas 
inChotafvagpur were notonoudy addicted 
in ipiuup jjir.re was ju> znala.ua JJxw 
w Orth speaking of and also that in certain 
other places which were very malarious 
opium was not much used He seat his 
application with a brief note of what he 
wanted to say But he w as not called 
Though the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Panjab has publicly dedared and ordered 
that intending witnesses would not and 
^houtdBOtbeinterfercd with or lutimidated 
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by the Police or other ofilclals, the public 
has learned from thoroxighly trustworthy 
sources that intimidation has been goin^ 
on. The present Lieutenant Governor may 
be sincerely desirous that witnesses should 
feel quite ease. But it is beyond hts 
power to nullify the methods and tradi- 
tions of bureaucratic and Police rule. 


circumstances arc indeed such that uu 

counsel l>c engaged on the official and n 

official sides to cross-examine ' 

it would be difficult to elicit the 
though some members oftlie Hunter Lo 
mittcc may themselves do some cro 
examination. . 

..uu, u. u«u . uu.. .u.v. vSinM placing thc ajovc pura^aphs ^ 

Either intimidation before the giving of the printer’s hands, we have seen the P , 
evidence, or harrassment or official dis- communique issued by the oecretary o • 
favour after the giving ofevidence, or both Disorders Enquiry Committee, irom xv 
must be the fate of the generality of some sentences arc quoted below.^ 
iv-itnesscs. Some of those who would imve (2) Any nnrsons or hodics desic'- act 

been the best witnesses have lost their lives evidence before the Committee f " ^ 
on the gallows, whether justb* or unjustly lodge witb the Secretary a stateyuness, tne • 
there is now no humun mentis of establish- (tohesigned by a barrister, n.})test meet HR 
ing beyond reasonable doubt A much 

larger number of other good witnesses are which they are prepared “Tr ..ei;. 

-r 1, statement^ are to be n./V, of r^i 

any witnesses whom_ / all-engrossing^ tC*?- 


injail. To crown all, as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malnxnya said in the course of a 
very powerful speech on the Indemnity Bill, 
"the Panjab has been frightened out of 
description ; the Panjabis liave been 
terrorised in a manner in which I have not 
known the neople of any other part of the 
country to have been terrorised. In spite, 
of the presence of Sir Edward Maclagan in 
the Punjab that terror has not yet entirely 


examined and a shf.r and educational ai^ti- 
ofe.neh such xvUnA », Jong made it impossihle 
-y tims to pi^ij 
who have lodged ip to preside, and r^atl 
the sittings of the \fied and fearless speech, 
advocate, pleader, oiVpf the founders offhe 
*V*»?^*^****^* RtoceediVyijich later expanded 
of the nature of an enotu' v^xu-. ru,, 
tion between defined 


been removed from the minds of the propose to adopt the ax® ftlso founded In® 
people." All these fncts should be borne in Theeuquirj- will'beconanAkshnlayaCBrahinQ 
mindintryniRto anticipate towha^terfcnt nipct'ng 

proofs of the Panjab atrocities are likely to vir.,x;.e. «-aixx ^nv^tary, 

be placed before the Committee. On the 


members of the Comraitri, 

SToS o“r‘’Sii^at;4”“'7, and other 
to draw the attention of 
points that might othenvise social purXty 
may by leave of the Committ(Aran Brah^no 
ns to any specific matters arisL nn^ of the 
s’lrfiemen’i’iDftge&'by their 

Vfc think unless cross^exatwi^ister 
fuller and freer than what i^®. coming 
above, the object of the inquiry ik» moved 
be partly defeated. 

There is a notion* prevalentV their 


other hand, as the United Provinces 
Congress Committe fear, there is reason to 
believe that "Police agputa audGovera.tn.ent 
proteges masquerading as independent 
witnesses will swamp the Committee as 
constituted with false and garbled accounts 
without fear of detection." 

The valuable evidence collected by the 

Congress sub-committee, appointed to 

enquire into the Panjab atrocities, should Europeans sojourning in India 
be allowed to be placed before the official Hindu natives of India feel such scrSoI® 
Committee by connsel, or by members of the matter of taking life that cve\ov^®* 
the sub-committee serving. on< the Hunter judicially competent among them dq 
Committee. This can be dojie only if, as make good criminal judges, though 
rightly urged by the U. P. Congress Com- may excel in trying civil cases. It° is 
mittee, two members of the Congress sub- necessary for us to discuss whether t^*^^ 
committee beadded totheHunter Commit- notion is well grounded But if amontr ti?' 
tee, or, iailing snch a Etep, permission be Enropcan and Indian members of® the 
gwentotbe sn^omm.ttee to appear by Hunter Committee there be anv ■snSt 
counselw.tbnEbtorcross-eiaminat.on. The tender-hearted men, they may safel^ 



KOTfiS 
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out tbeir minds regarding any excesses and 
atrocities wfaicli tLej inaj find any aid 
and military servants of the Goiemment 
guilty of in the Panjah For, it was 
almost certain even before the passing of 
the Indemnity Bill that no such person 
would be punished in any way , the 
Indemnit} Act has made assurance donbly 
sure that no punishment aaatts any 
such man 

It IS to be noted that the Committee has 


er b/potbesi, have behaied fairly and 
properly, will be left liable to suits at the 
instigation of any malicious person ” So, 
the Home Member thinks that "ourofficers’ 
are one and all such angels that he cannot 
e%en imagine that suits can be brought 
against any of them except at the instiga 
tion of mabcious persons But the read 
tng of only vihat some of the official 
members themselves said, apart from 
what most of the non official members 


•■•^v'.njed the Disorders Enquiry Com 
could speaw* “Open Febel/ion Eoqnsry Com 
didnotappro) uoTemment now fight shy 
excellence and option that there was open 
of the foremost 

ists of Bengal anous suspicions and beliefs 
Nirbasiter Shap (I'^^of rvhich only a part has 
v-nttenwhenhenax The most wnportant 
esraestoess, lucidity, 'ommittee to ascertain 
marked all he wrote' answers to 

flaw ’ M Sit Michad 

e iish, aod to buouhate 

MW ’ Mere any men la 

not a th! *^Tith the idea that the 

teacher°^^«“"*'”^ Satjagraha 

i,. essence a movement of 

„„ ® ^i>cfQre dangerous toDntish 

anrl reason It must be treated 

ivortfi® fil, resistance movement and 
- j. ^*‘^ocb ’ Was violence on the 

floa or under provocation 

a proof of the existence of an 
^'^taoce movement and as afford 

be truer t The Indemnity Act 
AK“jIailnmnvl^ 

t,,'^ jve though vei> painful readmg 
'?t possible in these ^otes, nor do 
'®.itend to give a summary of the 
pj- ^°e We shall make only a few 
®al remarks In the course of the 
“ch uhicb Sir Wdbam llncent, the 
me Member, made m monng for leave 
to introduce the Bill, be observed "If it 
IS not passed now, if it is not brought mto 
effect non , then our officers, officers who, 


said leaves a difiereot impression on the 
readers mind Onr impression from these 
offiaai speeches is that hundreds of persons 
have been killed in the Paojab in a manner 
and in circumstances which but for the 
Indemnity Act could be correctly spoken of 
in legal ph raseol ogy only as murder Lesser 
cnnies were far more numerous Words 
like ‘this butchery, ’ "these atrocities,’ 
used by Paodit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
m his speech, in speaking of the Jalltan 
uala Bagb tragedy do not appear unjusti 
liable To the peculiargloty ofSirMichael 
0 Duyer and his satellites and also to the 

E r ol Lori Cbelssiord, the Ponjab has 
so cowed down, that there was little 
likelihood eien withoutthelndenamty Act, 
of any aggrieved persons there trying to 
bring theu oppressors to book Bnt after 
the enactment of the Indemnity Act it 
luav be said that any officials, civil or 
military, or any other persons acting under 
tbeir orders who may have acted even in 
the most foolish, the most inhuman, the 
most vindictive and revengeful, or the most 
wantonly insulting manner, would feel 
quite safe It is not every civil or military 
officer who acted in a reprehensiblcmanner 
But many did There would be nofear 
of ponishment for them We do not 
encourage in ourselves the vindictive and 
.wcugrafii’jiwu’ 

that any officers, or other persons acting 
under their orders, should be hanged or 
pumshed in any other eiemplarv manner, 
according to the requirements of the Jaw, 
however wnckedly they may have acted 
We could only wish that they could be 
convicted and convinced of their wicked 
ness , they might then be pardoned bv the 
p roper authority, guiltv officials being 
only dismissed 
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Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda of AssaiU 
tried by moving an amendmentto postpone 
the consideration of the Bill till after the 
submission of the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Panjab affairs. His 
speech was argumentative and suited to 
the occasion. Pandit Madan MohaO 
Malaviya made a very powerful speech 
in support of Mr. Chanda’s amendment 
in tlie midst of occasional interruptions 
by the President and some official 
members. He laid bare many extremely 
harrowing details of the Panjab tragedy. 
The official contradictions were only os 
regards minor details. The substantial 
accuracy of his formidable indictment 
could not be impugned. He was followed 
by Mr. J. P. Thompson, Sir Michael Of 
Dwyer’s henchman. He began by 
characterising Mr. Malaviya’s speech as 
“amazing”, but properly speaking that 
epithet was more applicable to his 
performance than to any other speech, 
except perhaps his own concluding speech 
in which, quoting Milton, he suggested that 
Mr.Malaviyawas an incarnation of Satanl 
He was rude and insolent to the 
Pandit, and would have the public believe 
tliat the Pandit, Swarai Shradhananda, 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and others 
mistook an earthen pot and some clotlics 
in a well in Amritsar for a decomposed 
corpse! And the story was gratuitously 
brought in to make Mr. M^aviya look 
ridiculous. But Mr. Thompson succeed- 
ed only in making himself the laughing- 
stock and worse of all but Anglo-Indian 
extremists. Then followed the Hon’ble 
Major Mnhk Sir Umar Hayat Khan SaJiib 
Bahadur. His speeches almost invariably 
show thatgallant fighters maybe unintelli- 
gent, unpatriotic and ridiculous flunkeys. 
But he had better be left to the good- 
humoured handling of his very kind fiiend 
Mr. Snchcludannnda Smlia. Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, whose 
questions on vital and important though 
non-sens.atiounl subjects we fully appre- 
emte, made a very brief speech giving 
expression to his opinion that the inquirv 
should l»c cxiKditcd as much us possible 
ami the Lill susjKndwl for the time Ijciag. 
nuithcd!dixprc«» surii uu opinion is to 


his credit. He rightly observed : *‘l would 
not be tnte to the traditions of my house, 
if I were not to view’ with the profoundest 
regret and abhorrence the loss of European 
lives and the other outrages committed 
by the mob.” He had, however, nothing 
to say regarding outrages on the people 
and the far more numerous Indian lives 
lost. , ' 

Mr. W. E. Crum wasthe pink of charity, 
courtesy and sweet reasonableness when 
he said: “lean conceive of no more dis- 
honest, no more ridiculous, no more piteous 
attitude for any one to take up than to 
suggest that, when Government had told 
its officers that they would be protected, 
they should not be protected; and to my 
mind it is upon this point, and this point 
alone, that the discussion to-day should 
continue.” Mr. Crum forgot that the 
whole trouble in India '(and a great 
anomaly too) is that the executive Govern* 
ment is practically also the legislating 
authority, and very often the law-maker, 
law-breaker and judge conbined, which is 
not the case in tree countries. Not even 
the Prime Minister of England would dare 
to call a critical speech on an indemnity 
bill in the House of Commons dishonest. 
Government should no doubt try to redeem 
its promise. But is it impossible for the 
Cruras of Anglo-India to perceive tliat 
the non-official Indian members of Council 
made no promise when Go\emment gave 
its word of protection, that they have 
reasons and consciences of their own 
which they must satisfy, and that if all 
opposition to official views and intentions 
must be considered dishonest and ridicul- 
ous, it is best to abolish the farcical things 
called legislative councils and rule by 
ukases. 

Mr. Sita Nath Ray made a brief and 
mHd speech supporting Mr. Chanda’s 
amendment. That the two Bengal 
members supported the amendment has 
saved Bengal from utter disgrace. Still it 
must be said that oqr province made a 
I>oor show in the debate. 

made an able and 
sUlful speech presenting the official version 
of facts and nrguments He was neither 
lU-tcrapercd nor insolent or rude. 



NOTLb 




Mr baclicliidanind i Sinba fthosc 
speeches are clianctensed bv ;;oo<l temper 
humour and i>oh<h unde in able a«d well 
rcnsonc<i speech lie was nhlc to persualt 
the Home Memlxr to {rfojw^ niwlcam 
an important amendment to the j TtnmUc 
and also to accept an ameudment of hit 
own Mr Sinhi f^nllaatlr and successfullj 
stood up for I’antbt MaHvifa aj, iinst Mr 
Thompson s rude persomlitics 

Mr Suihn was followed b\ the 
egregious Mr II MePheraon whoclaimetl 
to speak for my ow n pros mce Bihar and 
Onssa He would hast people liclieec 
that St V. as not the non officiil members in 
opposition but ofTicinl raemlicrs bke himself 
who arc in close toudi sviUi all shades of 
opinion m the country and can give voice 
to the true sentiments of the public But 
nafortun-Ucly it ss as also argued from the 
olScfo] benches that some of the speeches of 
the non offiaal members were reall> 
addressed to the outside pubhs. as parts of 
the next electioneering campaign — whidi 
was an untnteaded admission that these 
speeches eoiflcided svith and i,avc expres- 
sion to the nrevaicatindian public o| imon 
Lvidently the Semhlight and the Bihar 
Provincial Conference arc thorns on the 
Bides of Mr McPherson and his fellow 
burenucrats of Bihar 

Lieutenant General hir Havelock Hud 
son 8 defence of the Jallnnw-ila Dagh 
massacre and of the crawling order in 
\mntsar were the greatest unconscious 
admissions of olTcial misducds made by 
thcrasclies 

As usual Mr U N Sarmn made on uUe 
-ind well reasoned s^Kcch Among other 
things he tried toclcarlj bring out tire fact 
that Sir Michcl OHwycrs Goicrmncnt 
made It a point to hurmliate educated 
Indians He too. took up the cudgels on 
Jieiudf of Mr Malavi^vo against Mr 
Thompson 

Sir George Lowndes the law member, 
dwelt mainly on legal points and aspects 
He succeeded in gi\ ing pin pricks to Pandit 
Malaviya and m coniincing Sir Pnsbow^ 
Macha tint the Indemnity Bill was oil* 
right. In recent years Sit Dinshaw has 
shown too great a readiness to fall la 
withofEeial views and has developed an 


eagerness to lecture tufiislndnn cullc'ig'ues 
astfthev went schoolbovs He seems to 
have outlived his usefulness ns n coun 
allor 

Mr K \ Kongiiswanw Avyon^nr is 
usoMly brief but always fearless nntl out 
ettokea 

\ftcr the Home Mcmlier had replied ti 
the debate Mr Cinnda s motion for post 
ponenjent of the bill was put and of course 
negatived The motion that leave Ijc 
given to introduce the bill was put and 
agreed to as n matter of course Ihot tlic 
non-ofBcial opposition mcmlicrs should 
put thcmMlws to so much trouble for the 
sake of what is tailed moral effect or moral 
victory may wrll excite tlie nsibilitv of 
gods and cynics alike 

After the Home Memlier had niov cd that 
the bill lie taken into consideration nu 
merous amendments moved by the non 
offieinl members were put and negatived 
otilv one of Mr Smha s amtnding motions 
being agreed to \\ hen the amendments 
bad beet) disposed of the Home MemlKf 
moved that the Bill as amended by the 
council be passed Mr MaKviya opposcil 
tlie motion in u powerful speech m the 
course of which he replied to the ipeeclies 
ofeoroe olTiciai memberB particularly to 
those of General Hudson and Mr 
Tliom|)son More ofTictal and non-official 
speeches followed with the inevitable 
conclusion that the Bill was { assed 
Coogn»8 ProsIdoDtahlp 

\ arrows names have liceji projioscd for 
the Congress I rcsidentslup flic gcnUcraeiv 
named lire with one exception all Indians 
\9 there lire so many ijuitc tompetent 
IndiuDs uvailabk Mr B 0 Homiman » 
claims need not be considered particularlv 
ns be IS not worthier than any of tlic 
Indians named 

We have said m a i rev rows issue that 
Sir C Sankaran Nair should be elected 
thisyear, fully Ijcanngin mind vvlmt wchad 
said in connection with his voting for the 
Konlatt Bill He is nn ex j resident of the 
Congress and his ability and patriotism 
arc beyond question The claims of most 
of the nominees ore being discussed with 
referenw to what tbev have done in 
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relation to Pnnjab affaira. It is necessary 
to mention in this connection only Sir 
Sankarnn Nair‘s resignation of liis scat 
in the Viceroy’s executive council because 
of hia disagreement with his colleagues on 
the subject of the enforcement and duration 
of martial law in the Panjab. His very able 
minutes of dissent, forming part of the 
Government of India despatches, arc the 
mostfearless, able and conspicuous examples 
of bearding the lions of the I.C.S. in their 
own dens. As one acquainted with the 
inner workings and motives of Indian 
administration, he would be best able to 
advise as to how we should dewse means 
to gain' our object. It is also probable 
that he (alone among Indians) knows 
to some extent why Government have 
dealt with the Panjab in the way they 
have done. Should it not be impossible 
for Sir Sankaran Nair to return to India 
in time, we think he should be elected. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak’s great ability and 
unquestionable patriotism require no ex- 
tolling. But having been absent in Eng- 
land, he has not been able to acquire any 
firsthand knowledge of Panjab affairs. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi has fearlessly and 
with great acumen exposed in Young India 
many of the most glaring instances of 
travesty of justice in the Panjab, and is 
now in that province to advise and help 
the people there. His views on the Indem- 
nity BUI and tbePanjab Enquiry committee 
have not, however, been generally accepted 
by the public. His services to the countiy’ 
and his unique personality and high 
character need not be described. More- 
over, he is revered by Hindu and Moskjn 
alike. 

Pandit Madan. Mohan Malaviya spoke 
asfollowsiu thecourseof one of hisspecches 
in the Indian Legislative Council ; — 

‘Ditcher.’ \Yritin5 in Capital, has done me the 
honour of snggesting that I should be placed 
on the Committee [of Inquiry into Panjab 
affaire]. My la^rd, I suggest a better name. 
I kno^Y many facts about the occurrences m the 
Panjab I venture to think that I know mt^re 
facts about these distressing events than pro- 
bably nny member of the Government, either 
tnc Government of India or the Govemmeutof 
1 the Panjab, does ; but there is one gentleman 
I who knows more about them, and that is mr 


esteemed friend the Ilou’hle Pandit Motl Lai 
Nehru, Advocate of the Allahabad IHgU Court. 
He has, mj' Lord, at the sacrifice of afecofn 
thousand rupees a day, laboured for many days 
in the Panjab sifting out facts, and gathenng 
evidence. He is in possession of a volume of 
facts which will be of great help to the 
Committee. 

IVliich of the two Pandits knows more 
of Panjab affairs, we cannot say. Put 
evidently Pandit Motv Lai Nehru knows 
at least as much as Pandit '■Malaviya. 
Mr. Nehru’s organ, the Independent, has all 
along been very fearless and'outspoken on 
Panjab affairs. His sacrifices are also 
undoubted. His legal talents have also 
been strenuously employed for obtaining 
justice for many of the ^nctims of martial 
law'. Moreover, he has not yet had the 
honour of being elected president of the 
Congress. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s past 
services -to the country need no recounting. 
Recently he has worked hard for the 
Panjab both in the Viceregal Council and 
outside. In addition to trying to know 
and to make known all available parti- 
culars regardingtbe Panjabtragedy, he has 
laboured in Bombay and elsewhere to - 
obtain relief to those in the Panjab who 
have been rendered helpless by recent 
doings and happenings. The Leader,- the 
organ of the party led by Mr. Malaviya, 
has worked for the Panjab with a courage, 
judgment and wealth of information which 
have won the respect and admiration of 
competent persons. Against Pandit MaU- 
yiya selection it may be urged by some 
that he has already presided more than 
once. 

It has not been our object to appraise 
he worth or claims of all the gentlemen 
nominated. We do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of their careers and characters 
to do so, nor perhaps entire freedom from 
consaous and unconscious bias. We have 
only jotted dovf a a few points as imparti- 
ally as we could. 


Hinau-Moslem onanimity regardin.. 
tte way m wh.ch the Turkish Empire aud 
Moslem holy places should he dealt with 
may or may not succeed in securing justice 
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and self-determination for Xhat at the mill centres the coolie lines 

cannot be denied that the welf^Pg qj- jndia ^ reconstructed so as to gire-priTacy and 
depends more on cordial relations and **P/‘*’*^*"*®* raamed Hhourers 
co-operatioo between Hindus ^nd Musal 
mans th^ on anj other Sociopolitical 
Jurtor Therfore, the good Uudersteading 
betrv'eeu these communities 
greatest general satisfaction ® 

The Cyclone in Ben^ 

The S' doa= '» 

disaster than any wnthm U\^^Q„ memorv 
The Caleotta MeUorologieal 

anticipate such a disaster, and so did not 

give any adequate prewous ^ornincr to tekgram v.bat would bethe costoffreemg 
the public It stands m ne^^ Mvere Indian labourer in Pin from indenture on 

handing The Simla Offiice d»j anticipate 
the shorm 


It »-vcry encouraging to that the 
leaders of the people hare re«h^n< 5 ^ verr 
omckly to the cry of distress ^nd that 
Govemmeathatealso respond- j thoueh 

Tbit Tw/nnni-. 


( 2 ) That the mill centres hospitals he placed 
Tiader the supervision of a resident matron 

(3) That no jouog unmarried overseer 
be placed in charge of field gangs of Indian 
ivomea. 

(4) That no young unmarried hospital 
assistant be placed in charge of an Indian 
howitai where there is no matron 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies does 
not consider that the demand for cancellation 
on the estates where these relonns have been 
earned out IS justifiable unless compensation is 
offered to the planters at the expense of India 
The GoTernmeat of India have now enqu red 
tekgramwbat would be the cost of freeing 
y Indian labourer in Pyi from indenture on 
on. the tst January next 

“A British Bersla” 

(From the Londoa “Nation’ ] 

The Persian Mission more loclcy than 
some others did indeed reach Pans But serer 
did It see before it the faintest prospect of an 
audience with the dictators of ntilisation 


nfcep som» delnv The betnnnin “•''-s** audience with the dictators Of milisatiOB 

They bowed to the lomtable andtbey conclud 
It 18 to be hoped that the ^ ^ 5 ^^ sntish Goeensmeat the treaty which 


RCtiTitT ofthe relief organisatiUjjg remarVrf 
upon in some papers, is only a seeming loll 
In any case hrger amount^ than hare 
yet been siibscnbcd by tuq pubi,c or 
aaacuoned by Goiemmeat ^tt^r 

plaaoed and more strenuoijg actmty 


ed ufith the British GoeennReat the treaty which 
it bad all along latended to impose The 
treaty as we read it places Persia in the same 
postuoB towards tbu Empire that Egypt 
occupied before 1014 IVe do indeed pledge 
onfselres to recognise its independence much as 
we had pledged ourselves to evacuate Egypt 
’* -- independence qualified by the fact that we 
. .. advisers whowilj 


appear to be required to dea\ adeouatelv ®’®“' “>■« appoint the advisers whowilj 


would be quick to respond pj- 

distress from ontside Bengal ,5 

cries from witbm the province ^ 

In thi> conn^on, Hav, pl 5 n„„ 
ilraw attention to the appeal Uf Social 
Service League, as a reliablcag^„ pnnteil 
among our adieti«eincnts 

Indentured Iisbour in Pyj 
.W^iyyi!-Td.tA.Tead.tUe las^ pa^-igmpi 

of th, Mlomog tdtgram •- 365 ' ij,.’ of nod uHi „ 

axmla 29 Baluchstan right up to the Persian border at 
Intimation has b^ '!f''ted from the Minawa} We already had tbe oj fields Pers a 
Secretary ^ StiUe tor India that jjjj m abort has placed all her assets to our hands 

ment of Fiji has been instiucj^j perceire oaly one respect in which this 

Secretary of Stale for the Woioijjjj shat the ‘regime differs from an avorsed protectorate 
Ind an labourers m Fiji ^tleas^ from ^e d sgaise (such as it is) will enable the 

indenture on Ist Janua^ 19_0 on on Poreiga Office to escape the inquisition (such as 

which the following reforms sogg^^^ it U) of the House of Commons 

C r Andrews have not been Two consequences follow from this over 

by that date smart perfonanuce The French ore exceedingly 


the offieerv who commaud the forces which w^i 
execute the advice 

Persia is tied to us fatally and complete- 
ly ]f in B momest of desperatiou she were to 
betbialc herself of turamg to some other Power 
for aid she would find herself IS a hopeless cnl 
de sac This treaty is prananly an advertise- 
ment to all other Powers great and smaJJ that 
Persia is our sphere t\.e have a hen on the 
customs We acquire by this treaty the right 
of railway building aJidcontroI,the alternative 
means of trau'port also [Besides the network of 
railways built m Vesopotaraui with men and 
materi^s supplied h.v Indi^ the hnshlt ezten 
■■ ■ itaifway has carried the fndian rat/ivay 
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autiojed U n^ay be of course that tbe Trcuch 
are somcwbat perturbed by the possible con 
sequences of so many rrounds dealt to Moslem 
pride They have taken Morocco and Tnnis 
and they want to take Sy na \\e ha\e made the 
Sultan of Turkey our prisoner and the 1 mg of 
the Hedjaz the prospectn e Caliph is our crea 
tore And now as a climax w e extinguish what 
was left ol the independence of the last Muham 
madan State On the whole howexer wc 
imagine that the French press is retaliating 
against us for onr supposed reluctance to carry 
out the secret treaty which makes over Syria 
to France Onr experts while taking Mesopo 
tamia and Egypt (for ourselies) talk, of Arab 
nationalism when the French press the r claims 
This quarrel we imagine will be settled on 
the usual diplomatic principle that two 
wrongs make a right It is known technicalK 
as the doctrine of compensations The French 
will grow callous about Persia when we cease 
to deplore the hard fate of Syria.. 

The other consequence of tins transaction 
will he more enduring It has exposed the vanity 
of the hopes or shall we say of some of the 
hopes that were reposed m the League of 
Nations If we can without consulting the rest 
of the ciN ihsed w orld assign this great region 
with its high though fatally impractical civmsa 
tion if wc can escape m Persia eien the few 
limitations implied in a formal mandate ifive 
can shut the door of the World s Court to any 
weak suitor whose case runs counter to our 
interests we hare succeeded lu demonstrating 
that the critics are deplorably right who say 
that the League of Nations means nothing but 
the consecrated hewmony of three or four great 
Powers We hy s^f interest the Americans by 
weakness and incapacity are destroying the 
ideal for which both profess to have fought 
From crisis to crisis the idealists repeat the 
warning yet hopeful phrase The I/eagne of 
Nations is passing through a test It takes a 
senes of tests to extinguish so great a hope 
There will come a moment when men will no 
longer indulge it 

Multiplicity of Beligloue Denominations and 
Bolf mlo 

According to the New 3 ork Crenmp 
World of April 22nd, 1919 

There are 1C8 rcl gious denominations 
in the United States There are fifteen kinds 
of baptists twenty one kinds of Lutherans 
twelve kinds of Presbyterians and fifteen kinds 
of Method sts 

And yet the people of the United States 
arc independent and self ruling, which 
according to our Anglo Indian official and 
non official opponents no people, like the 
Indians, comprising vanous sects and 
dcnoniinations can 


Local Autonomy the Only Means of Saving 
Largo Empires 

Dr C J L Bates writes m tlie Jap^n 

Afag'izine 

The only nations left to day with a popula 
tionof over one hundred millions rccogmzmg 
the authority of a Central Goi ernment are 
the British Empire the Empire Republic of 
China and the United States of America In 
addition to these France Italy and Japan rule 
millions other than their own people It is 
clear that only in so far as these great empires 
arc able to organize thcmscUes on a basis of 
local aiitonomv and the freedom of the social 
groups of which they are composed to enjov 
the use of their own languages religions and 
traditional customs can they continue 

In this new day empires can justify their 
existence only m so far as they are leagues of 
nations 

The Awakening of Eastern Asia 

Tbe same writer obser\es with reference 
to the 'iwakentng of Eastern Asia — 

One of the most significant byproducts of 
the war indeed is the enhancement of Japan ^ 
pos tion as a w orld Power Henceforth no 
thing that affects the continent of Asm 
eattsvatd of India caw be deewied without the 
concurrence of Japan Moreover it ^eems to 
me beyond question that for the generation in 
which we h\e the leadership of Japan m East 
Asia is assured The fact that Japan is the only 
nation in Asm that has a settled and effective 
government that it is the only nation in Asia 
with an army and navy that it is the only 
nation m Asia w ith a public school system that 
IS educating practically all the children and 
that it IS the only nation in Asia that is trained 
and equipped for industrial expansion all 
this makes Japan s leadership inevitable for the 
next twenty five years at least 

With this awakening of eastern Asia comes 
a knowledge of the fact that the distribution 
of the earth s surface is very disproportion 
nte to the populations of tbe different races 
The fact that 900 000 000 of Asiatics are 
compelled to be content with a territory one 
sixth the size of that owned though most 
sparsely occupied by GOO 000 000 Europeans 
nnd that these 900 000 000 Orientals are den ed 
freedom of emigration to most of the most 
desirable pirts of this largely unoccupied 
territory has led a recent Japanese wnter Mr 
Kawakami to say that cither the policy of 
freedom of migration must be adopted or those 
European nations that possess large tracts 
of the earth s surface that they do not occupy 
must share up with the land hungry over 
crowded nations 
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‘ Wostero Nations aro lupoerltcs 
Pumimg oh\toasly Mr Kawakamts 
line ofthonght, a Japanese gentleman of 
high olBaal position said to Dr Bates 
some time ago 

‘ Mr Dates if I may speak quite frankljr 
I mnst say that we Japanese feel that western 
nations are hypocrites They keep saving 
peace peace* to ns but at the same time they 
are going on vath their plana for expansion 
andself aggrandisement all around us If yon 
do not want onr people in Canada well and 
good we hare no desire to force ourselves 
upon yon And so also as far as the United 
States IS concerned In fact it is my opinion 
that It wonld be better for all the Japanese in 
America to be bron^ht back to Japm tVe are 
not negroes to be lynched and treated like low er 
animals tteliaTca.coun{ryand we can retire 
to It Dnt there is something still harder to 
bear and that is that if say 3 000 Japanese 
goto Mexico or South America wliere they 
are welcomed the day after their amval the 
Araencan cewspspen come ont mtb big 
head! nes Yellow Penl Japanese Invasion 
of Mexico Monroe Doelnne m Danger 
and 90 on This is intolerable And not 
satisfied with keeping as out of the comment 
of Amencs the western people are jealons of 
svery sdraoce we make in Asm tSe feel that 
western nations are trying to put a nag around 
us to prevent oar development m any direction 
tte Japanese demaad the right to live' 

In other words Jtpao claims the right 
to play the robber m Eastern Asm as 
TVestem nations have done m Asia Afnca 
and Amenca 

Tho Intense NatJonaUsm of the Japanese 
To illustrate the intense nationalism of 
the Japanese, Dr Bates tvntes that ra 
Hawaii Japanese Schools arc maintained 
to prevent the Japanese children being 
too completely Amencanixed In Van 
coaver a fully organized and equipped 
primary school is maintained by the 
Japanese for their children, ciidcntly to 
prevent them being Canadianised He 
rcnjsrir tdat tihy iS" gootf poAcv J^lr 
Japan from the nationalist point of view, 
but not from the international stand 
point ’ True but do Europeans and 
Americans (wlio ought m practice to 
recognise the importance and necessity 
of internationalism not less thin any 
eastern people) who settle or sojourn in 
any eastern land sen^l their children to 
the schools attended by native children’ 
74^16 


FoUshod and Tfnpollsbed Illco As Food 
Like the people of Bengal and some 
other tracts of India, the Japanese are 
mainly a ncc-cating people They are 
also at present among the most powerful 
nations of the earth It shonld be useful, 
therefore to know uliatkind of n« they 
find most nounshing Df Tnk'io Oknbe, 
president of the Seen Hospital writes m 
the Japin ^fttgilzl^e 

Owing to the high pnceof nee in Japan there 
has been a search for substitutes and some of 
this specutation m new foods is I ktly to prove 
iniunous Co the national health Some are 
advocating the eultiiation of potatoes instead 
of nee ASA substitute but nee is better food 
than potatoes and they eon never become 
a saiisfActory substitute for rice the mam food 
of the people The present riec deficiency of 
the empire is About 20,000 000 btisbeUannunlly 
but this nmonnt couiii be eosiVy tnnfie np by 
more extensive cultnatioa Moreover tnuen 
of the nee crop IS watted by polish)^ the nee 
taking off the most nounshiog part or the cereal 
Thus the nation is losing much food by this bad 
habit of demand ag polished rice. It ts not too 
mneh to say that at least tea per cent oftbe 
total yield of rice ts lost by the present method 
of preparation by pobsb sg Dnpobshed nee ts 
far more noonsbing to the bumau body tboe 
that now consumed by the Japanese and yet 
very few eat unpolished nee either not carmg 
for It orthinking It derogatory to their dgmty 
to do to 

Jf the annual output of nee in Japan be taken 
at 2<>0 000 000 bushels and the annual loss 
tbrough polishing be put at 25 000 000 bushels 
It IS easy to see the great loss to the nation 
physicnUy as uell as economically If the people 
of Japan would but make up their minds to eat 
even boK polished rtce the saving wonld be 
immense and tbe result to pub] c health very 
beneficial It is obviously very foolish to throw 
away the best part of the CTAin but most 
people do not follow reason they follow habit 
One would tbink they would adopt the wiser 
course even for the sake of health if not for their 
pockets but here also habit is more ponerfiil 
than reason Men do not stop smoking or 
taking alcohol because it is bad tor the healthy 
sod 90 they do not stop eating pol shed nee 
because It IS bad for the health to say nothing 
of tbe saving thereby 

Another objection which the Japanese 
Doctor bnngs forts ard against the use of 
polished nee is that in polishing it the 
cleaners bate to use fine sand, and 
nil of this IS never quite taken out 
of the nee thus rendenng it in nnother 
way injurious to the health of the 
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body. TJie method of cleaning, however, 
should be prohibited by law. It is a 
mystery why the authonties have so long 
remained inactive in regard to this menace 
to the nation’s health.” In India also 
polished rice ought not to be used. 

In the writer’s opinion potatoes cannot 
Ije a substitute for rice. 

IMapan takes to eating potatoes, as advised by 
the uovernment, the health of the nation wdl be 
appreciably affected Japanese phjsique will de- 
teriorate and a sickness knovNn as English-sickness 
which prevailed in Iwate Ken last year, will be induced 
Too much potato food causes a softening of the 
bones, frequently seen among the poor in England, 
who eat too many potatoes A reasonable amount 
of potato food IS all right, and sweet potatoes and 
yams should be included , but too much of this food 
will, as has been stated, lead to bone deterioration, 
which Is as bad as deterioration of character If a 
certain amount of hth be taken with the potatoes 
It will prevent bone deterioration But the best food 
IS tice mwed with other cereals, and avoid potatoes 
as much as possible 

Dr. Takao Okahe believes that the food 
consumed by tl\e ancestors of the Japanse, 
consisting of rice mixed ^^'lth barly% millet 
or Deccan grass, ^YOuld piove sufficient for 
modern needs “The people nho hve on 
such food are as healthy as any other, and 
live longer than those who subsist on 
polished rice 

Rice mixed with Deccan wass is not psUtable 
to people at first, but a diet of ^Q per cent Deccan 
grass and 20 per cent rice wil prove sufficient to keep 
the body m good health, other things being equal, 
and by persisting in the diet it soon bKomes palatable 
to any one. Those resorting to this diet, however, 
have to take more salt, whi^ is done by the poor 
mosth by eating herring, or miso soup 

The people In the mountain regions of Japan who 
hve on this diet of grass and rice are quite healthy 
What is Deccan grass ’ 

What Korea Keoda. 


the people, and the unity of Japan and Rorea will 
be realized ^ome theorists oppose this opinion on 
the ground that if once self-government be adenow- 
ledged, it will sooner or later lead them to complete 
independence. My view is that if the Koreans as a 
result of their autonomy and through theif political 
training, can stand by themselves and claim their 
independence, Japan will have no right to reject 
their demand In such a case their independence 
will profit Japan. When the Koreans ask lor 
independence and have ability enough to stand by 
themselves the Government should comply wnth the 
request father than prevent It and thus strive for the 
full concord of Japan and Korea for the maintenance 
of peace in the Far Fast This is the best way to 
secure ihe safety of the Japanese Empire Nothing 
does more harm to our country than the continuance 
of the w-rong policy which our Government has been 
pursuing up to the present day and the treatment 
of the }&rean people as an inferior race Indeed, i.t 
IS not an exaggeration to say that our nationa' 
destiny depends on the solution of the Korean problem 

Autonomy, though it is bound ultimately 
to lead to independence in reality if not 
also in name, is the only just and effect- 
ive solution of India’s political problem, 
too 

The Cure for BolshevuiQ. 

As most of the powerful governments 
of the world are opposed to the Bolsheviks, 
they have been probably painted blacker 
than they are, and the five year long cen- 
sorship has also prevented us from know- 
ing what Bolshevism reallv stands for. 
However, taking it for granted that the 
Bolsheviki are the worst possible set of 
men on earth, abusing and cursing them 
ngam and again cannot prevent the 
appearance and spread of the Bolshevik 
infection m our country. The way to 
fight it lies in the removal of all sorts of 
social, economic and political injustice. 
There is no other way. ' 


Professor S. Suehiro, wnting in the 
Taiyo of Japan, presents to his people the 
only jus^ and effective solution of tlie 
Korean problem He says that the solu- 
tion con be reached in no other way than 
autonomy. 

WTicn we trace the cause of Ihe I/js}i reivit, we 
cm easily see IhM it w due to the fict that England 
igoored the Irish cUim for autonom) As to the 
tjiwe and the ettent of autonomy, there is stiU room 
for consideration Whit the Government has to ^ 
itlo adopt this principle first, and then gradatUy 
proceed to educate the Kweins or take oth» 
measures in conlarn \y lo It. This will surely satisfy 


Jopan favours Gorman goods and 
German aklU. 

The Osaka ^ainichi, a Japanese dailv 
ciprcsscathcopimon thnt German gootls 
should never be despised, and that still 
more importont is the German technical 
Skill displayed in their manufnetun*. It 
rays thnt there may he no need to import 
Getmnn cnpital, •'but it is nbsolilelv 

Skill. In nil the new industries develoncd 
dnnng the wnr, nhnt is most nec(lcd m 
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empire m the continent of Asla^ ^ 
regards the ethical -i- 
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' Washington, Oct. 14 . ^‘ward, we should hare been glad if h^e 

a different fate U J^^re 






T«*v c . Washington. Oct 15 . RepubJwai Senators "h, 
with*b«^t?Si*'S*“*‘®t^j^'^** charged Japan ,'"‘cntion to propose re 

<aa .Ko'S“®Hr'S.n,d”'t£t‘°oll‘T'’“'i“ Oomailtes., 

promi^ to irtoni Shantnog were marl^b^ ®*^*"*^> I^cspatch on Indfnn r 

sriVhdL He ' d^laS' '***' ^^ Iasr““' 2S?h Xr 

teale. E.f.p.. I?I fe, IS “.f •'"«">"<> tht i)cSSr“” 

"E'ds “ 


t\toppostthtSh..tmga„.rd o. ,1. 

gronndof its moral indefensibility. Japan’s 
building a Far Eastern Empire is a iS 


»g 'tgisSHo. . 

dns csamtint '•,■ He Go,e„„, ;?f 

says, must resolutely use his ™»a 
prevent the slaudaris ol s lmf.- ; 
from deteriorating. But 

iisSssis 

brtueeu Japan and the U. “a St "Iu'Sh"? ’»'? “■* “a «-' 

in China and the Pacific ocean, and there- Goremment w-ki ♦ offered to 

fore Japan's growing strength is loohS Poetical 

apoure.Ha,aru.hy.heAmericaus. He.^ S^S-er .?at?e^r5“X4 
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the tjpe of old Hshioncd Indmn gentlemen, 
conservative bv disposition and anxious 
v.ithin reason to side with the Govern 
inent, will not be found— at anj rate at 
the outset— among the elected members of 
the new Councils ’ The despatch rccog 
nises * that the great extension of the 
franchise ought to ensure the return to 
the new councils of some representatives of 
the more conservative elements m the 
community By a curious twist of Ian 
guage and perversion of the right point of 
anew the old tj pe Jo-Hukums \v lio w on 
the approbation of tlie oHicials by surren 
denng their private judgment at their 
bidding at everj available opportunit}, 
are charactensed as independent thinkers, 
and the despatch expresses regret that the 
habit of independent political thought 
however has still to develop and we 
doubt whether at first manj elected 
members of the councils w ill be able to 
withstand whatever maj be their own 
convictions the temporary vehemence of 
an agitation against a Government raea 
sure which their elected leaders are deter 
mined to oppose The Government of 
India note that uonunation has been con 
fined by the Franchise Committee for tlie 
most part to the classes who carrj least 
weight in politics this makes it undesir 
able to carrj contentious measares hy the 
votes of nominated persons The Governor 
can it IS suggested rely at least on the 
European and Anglo Indian members 
but the government of India have to 
discord the idea as it would import racial 
feeling into the work of the Grand Com 
mittee From tins dilemma as the des 
patch puts it the Gov emment of India find 
a way out by (i) reducing the size of the 
Grand Committee from 40 to 50 per cent 
as propoced in the Joint Report to 33 per 
cent in Bengal and to an even smaller pro 
portion in some other provinces (2) 
increasing the official element (3) mam 
taming the relative voting power of the 
officials and the non officials on the same 
footing as in the present legtsHtivc 
Councils Finallj the despatch sajs that 
though its authors arefuUj alive to the 
disadvantages of the official bloc the 
Governor should find in his Grand Com 


mittcc a sure stafT, nud not an nnstoble 
reed ” 

We quote the following extracts from 
Sir Sanl nran Nair’s Minute of Dissscnt 
appended to the Sev enth Despatch 

So far as I can ^ce we cannot secure the due 
representation of the Special and comrauU" 
interests md of the interests represented by the 
general electorates in the Grand Committee 
as thej vv ill be instituted by my Colleagues 

The Grand Committee according to my 
Colleagues will consist of a smaller numb« 
than the existing I^gislativ e Councils w itli the 
result that the measures relating to the reserved 
subjects which consist of the more mportant 
subjects will he passed by a Council which 
would not carry the same weight as even the 
existing legislative Councils 

T1 ere arc further certain other assumptions 
underlying the proposals of my Colleagues 
which I am unable to accept It is assumed 
that 11 c etTect of the grow ing influence or the 
control of the legislature over the Provincial 
Government would be a deterioration of the 
standards of admmistration I see no reason 
lor making anj such assumption On the other 
hand the past work of the elected members of 
Legislative Councils would justify thecontraiy 
assumption If we are not prepared to assume 
that Legislative Councils will bring a sense of 
respoasibihtj to bear upon their pubhc work 
if ontbecontraiy we must assume that their ten 
denej willalw aysbeintbedirectionofthelovv*enng 
of tl e standards of administration and that it be 
comestbecoDStantduty of the Governor to keep a 
vigilant watch over such a tendency m the 
Council and to act on bis indivadnal respon 
sibihtj as if he alone was concerned for good 
government the logical conclusion could not 
be resisted that it would be far better in the 
interests of the country to abolish the Councils 
altogetl er md frankly to invest the Governor 
with undivided power and responsibility 

Almost invariably a number of nommated 
as well ns elected non official members is found 
m every Council who do not go with the 
majority of the elected members This will be 
so much more frequently in the Councils of the 
future Rid of the official b/oc and with parties 
among themselves there will be much more 
of division of opinion among elected members 
and there will be no combination among them 
and the nominated members sol dly to vote 
against official measures My colleagues have 
made a po nted reference to our most recent 
expencncc'm the Indian legislative Council 

Which shows to their eye that no non-offiaal 
members can be rel ed upon invariably to sup* 
port a Goveniment measure A Government 
measure which evokes such a unanimous and 

* la connection with the debate on the 
Rowlatt Bill« 
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concentrated opposition most be an esc^ 
tionallv controrersial measure and the 
odds are at least eren that tbe com 
bined optnion of all non-oEBcinls is as sound as 
that of the Goremment which seeks to force 
down such a measure on an non ill people 
In this connection I may recall the words 
addressed by Lord Moriey to the Goremment 
of India. In his Despatch of Norember 1008 
la Tvbich he conveyed bis decision to do away 
With official Toajonties in the Pronnet^ 
Connells he pointed ont that when all the 
non-officials are -unanimously opposed to a 
mtasuve it v> NtTy liktly desirable that that 
measure should not be proceeded uith for the 
tune bein^ at any rate The wisdom of this 
advice will still more be apparent m future 
with the growing power of public opinion and 
the increasing necessity of Government s relying 
upon the support of opinion 

... tfa legislation removed from the purview 
of the Connci] cannot be carried through a 
Grand Committee with tbe support of a very 
fea elected tnembe^ in addition to that of tbe 
offienis It must be a bad oie-isure and I would 
unhesitatingly conclude that such a measure 
which has cot asing^Ie fnend among aon-odicjals 
even iMbey hare oeen elected to (he Council 
had better not be enacted lato law at alt 

Holding these news I am sorry I am unable 
tojoiu mj colleagues la proper ng the i anations 
from the Seport ^heme uhich they urge ta the 
Despatch 

Sedistnbntioa of ProrineuU Arose 
The last constructive proposal whch we 
shall mention Is of a different type front any of 
tbe pne^ ng \ou are anare that a certain 
section of the inhabitants of Assam have ex 
pressed a des rc for re-uaion w ith lleti^l Some 


of 01 




tfae> saegest that all t1 
province should be transferred to Bengal and 
the remainder of the prorince should continue 
to be administered on the present lines So far 
as we are Aware ho sever such a desire for 
nnion v.itb fongal is confined to certain of the 
inhabitants of the Sylbet district who presented 
an address to vourvlf and IIis Esceflency u 
December 1917 and to other persons m the 
Goalpara distnct regarding whose revest we 
enclose two letters ^os 3o6 t\ dated March 
12 1919 and 'OO W dated May 20 1910 

from the Chief Commissioner \%c have there- 
fore no evidence that there is any general desire 
for a transfer to Bengal and we agree with the 
authors ofthe Report (para 2iB) and with the 
Chief Coniraiss oner that red stribations of 
provincial areas should not be impowd bv 
official action and should follow rather than 
either precede or accompany reform For these 
reasons we do not propose to seek a sofotios 
of tbe problem m any temtonal rcadjost 
ments— Para 13 of tie Smtb Pespatcherf’tbe 
Government of fnJ a dated Jane o 1919 


Assam Bud the Bsclcwarci Tracts 
This IS the subject ofthe nuttU despatch 
dated 5th June last The GoTcmtoent of 
India propose that the head of the 
prormce of Assam should continue to 
retain his present title of Chief Commis 
sioner in order to ‘ mark the difference 
between Assam and the other provinces 
in the matters of sue wealth de\-elopment 
and general importance There should be 
one Member of Council and one Minister 
Though this would lead to increased cost 
the Government of Indtahold that ' Indian 
opinion IS strongly in favonr of Council 
Government nnd may be expected to 
acquiesce in the increased cost ” The 
province should be divided into two 
distinct portions one composed of 
the platos and the other of the hill districts 
Tbe hill di&tncts are to be adminis 
tered on tbe lines of Chota Nagpur, which 
IS to be one of tbe 'partially excluded* 
tracts that is to sar tbe (joremor js 
to have power to exclude the whole 
or any part of the area from the opera 
tton ol any act passed b) tbe local 
legislature and though the ministers are 
tohaveiunsdictiOD throughout thewhole 
area the Governor would have a wider 
discretion m v aryiug the orders of the 
otioisters in these areas than he has 
elsewhere ' Tbe follownug lists show 
the partially excluded and 'wholly 
excluded tracts at a glance 

Aogul the Chittagong HiU Tracts the 
Laccadive and Amanadive Islands Spiti and 
Labanl should be wholly excluded from (be 
reforms scheme 

(li) Chota Nagpur the S.vatbat Parganas 
SumbalpuT the Agenev Tracts in Madras and 
the Daijeeliag distnct shonld be partially 
excluded 


Champar&a Case 

Tbe note of Sir SanVaran Nair on the 
Champaran and K.aira cases m his Minute 
ofDissentappeoded to the First Despatch 
ofthe 6th March was too remartabte a 
document to be passed over m sikoce, 
and accordinglv the Government of India 
addressed a tenth Despatch to the 
Secrttai^ of State entirelv on those tivo 
cases In Appendix III of this despatch 
we find that the Committee appointed by 
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nware, the other despatches ha\c not been 
placed on the market and arc not >ct 
acarlable to the public Wheo^re the pub 
he going to have access to them ’ 

The Indi&n and Provincial Educational 
Sorvlcoa 

* The Government ctlacation services hue 
lieen the ohjecls of mneh criticism , mnnj of onr 
correapondents hive i\rittcn nboiit them with 
ncrimonv find iihcrever we hnie gone m 
Bengnl e\ en in places fir from nnj Goi ernment 
college we have heard the simecomplimts The 
reason for this dissitiafiction is resentment 
ntthewayin which the seniccs nre cHssified, 
and in partiadar at what is regarded ns the 
invidious distinction between the two higher 
services hnowm respectively os the Indian nnd 
the Provincial The membem of these two 
services are called upon to do w ork of the same 
type and in theory they nre equal hut the 
Indian Edncational Ser% ice is pud at a substnn 
tmlly higher rate and because of this difference 
of pay, the Indian Educotional Service man is 
regarded and « opt to record himself as ran 
king above hia colleague in the Provincial Pdu 
cfttional Service though the latter may he nnd 
not infrequently is a man of longer service and 
possibly of greater distinction m scholarship 
The original theory of thedistinction between 
the two Bcmces was that the more highlv paid 
service was to be recruited in England and the 
higher pay was not to represent higher status 
but was to form a compensation for exile for 
the expense of sending children home to be 
educated and for other burdens that increase 
the cost of living to the Englishman in India 
But this logical and defeasible theory was in 
fact made untenable when some Indians educated 
in England began to be admitted to the Indian 
Educational ^rvice while other Indians not less 
highly qualified and often themselves educated 
in England had to be content with places in the 
Provincial Service In these cases the distmc 


tlon had obviously come to l>c a distinction 
between a higher and ft lower service And w 
fact jt has so regarded Got emment itsei' 
admits this when it pnys nn extra nllowanceoj 
Rs 100 per mensem toftmnn in the 
Education Seta ice for ‘xicting’ forti man in tne 
Indian rdueational Scnicc In practice, thtwore 
wltatexcr the original theory may have bem 
the one sert ice is treated ns superior to the 
and not unnotimnlly, the impression hasb«“ 
created that the distinction is a device lor 
ensunng higher salaries nnd status to tnc 
rnghshnieii nnd for J ceping Indian scholar ^ 
an infcrio^osition It is true that the number 
of men ndwted is Small there w ere, as a^e hare 

nlfcftdy noted only twelve English teachersm 
the colleges of llengnl in 1017 But it is not the 
number that matters No more unhappy J™ 
pression could be created than the impression 
that a distinction is drawn between scholar m 
the sen ice of a University, even partially, along 
rncial lines 

of recent years they [Europenn memhert 
Of the Indian Edueational Service] eaen find 
that they arc rcgnrded by their students with n 
sort of suspicion not ns their intellectual leaoet* 
but ns Govcmaient agents set to watch oier 
them 


Cut though we recognise that much of this 
wticism [against European members of tW 
Indian Educational Service and the method 0* 
recruitment fortlie In lian nnd Provincial ^mcesj 
18 unfair it ha* a real basts of fact The tTistinc* 
ttoa dfUn n between the fn o sen ices is invidtoas 
[italics oars] and sometimes tempts even very 
junior members of the Indian Educational Service 
to regard themselves as the superiors of the 
West senior nnd distinguished members of the 
rrovincinl Education Service This makes 
Inendly co operation betw ecn colleagues m the 
two serxKes often very difficult and in a college 
ol all places fnendlyco operation ts indispensable 
Report of the Calcutta Unn ersity Commission 
Vol 1 Parti chapter XIU 
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a«nrc, the other despatches hate not been 
placed on tlic marhet nod are not jet 
avadahleto thcpuhhc When ajre the phb 

lie going to !m^ c access to them ’ * 

Tho Indian and Provincial Educational 
Sorvloos 

bfJ. wlucation acrriccs hive 

the objects of much criticism mam of our 
correspondents ha%e %Nntten about tl^m v.,lh 
nenmonv and wherever t,— . 

S'™ \ hcl,^e„ th/ t«o h,U“ 

SCTVices nreeallrfaponto do^orkoftS s‘m? 

cational Ser\ice though the latter nSv bl^nn i 
not infrequently is a min of lonf-ep ^ 

higher pay v,a8 not to reoresent ®'*^***« 
but was to form a compeSfatiM' 
the espease of sendiog chddren ! *?'■ 

located aod for other bunta, •» 

the cost of living to the ErnTii<i,*“** increase 
But this logical inddefensbU tte^ 
faet made amenable M ■» 

in England began to be ndnntted lo"fe E*"* 
Educational Serv ce while otW Indnn 

b.gblj qnal lied nnd Xn the ‘SC’J'”' 
m England had to be content wiA «<3acated 
Ptovaetal Sereree In thS\?e?J' <br 


tion had obviously come to be a distioctioa 
a lughcr and n loner service And In 
wictithas bcTO so regardetl Government itself 
P‘'J ® aa extra allowinceof 
luO per mensem to a man in the Promanl 
t^iucatton Service for acting fora man m Ibe 
ndtnn Ediicitional Service In practice therefore 
original theory may have been 
e one 8er\ icc ja treated as supenor to the other 
"ot tmoatiirnny. the impression has been 
«ntcd that the distinction is i device for 
and status to the 
nn^ir ^ ccpiiig Indian scholars m 

Sr >• *™« tl>at the number 

nlreaf^ « » there Were ns we hare 

English tenchersm 
nmiflil llcngnl in 1917 But it is not the 
oresstnn ."patters No more unhappy i® 
tliitflil.af ” ^ ^ creat^ than the impression 
the s?rf »‘J«-a«-n between scholam ui 

racial ImS ^ «eo partially, along 

of the [European memberf 

that thev arA°r.ii Scn}«] eicn find 

eortofguspicion^nnl^^^ ^ 

but ns Oo^enTmenf leaders 

them agents set to watch over 

criticism* fwognise that much of this 

Indian EdocftionM £°'’®P«''a members of the 
recruitment fortl [VJ** method of 

« unfair it hi* Semees] 

i>on drl» „ ^act TAe d.stwc- 

[italics oursi and b^A" ® « mnrfioas 

junior members of 

to regard themM*ves^ni'^t».^^“‘^’^^*°““^ Service 
most Senior nnil rifA superiors of the 

Provincial Education**"^'? members of the 
friendly co-oDwatfni V Service This makes 
two semees often colleagues in the 

ofnllplaces fr cndlveJ?^ and in a college 

Report of the 

Vol 1 Parti chipterXni'”^*^^ Commission 
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intellect and the rules of moral / 
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not for himself, hut for the l>eT,^ ' “ 

;|^.chturnshis’discoi;“%^^^^^ 
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grand good a ,11 of the Creator » ‘ 

irXlK '"tf'PretC'J. science has CTcat 
‘futlis to teach us It ecfnK, u 
testable eridence the nfim 
thus Itelps us to believe m 

la. an/orderahem'^efadlotS^^ 

And Tve are also indebted to i?fl!“ 
confirmation of Sin’s f/.v 

in the One m the mauv the pf. 
the Hating a faith utteSd by “ 

long before science came forth 
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Gos run MonnuN Ki.vinw 

tilt lafjniludc ns wtll nn the nmtv of the 

\uu\cr=e \Vt \sek<vme tUc«c 

nidi, to fnilh which arc of far ;,*rt'itcr 
Miluc than \.hat h commonK imapincU 
to be the higlif't f'crtice fctnct to 
huiinn life— the power to pulidnc the 
mnten d world more and more to our 
scr\ KC 1 he tlionghlful cxt>lorcr <jf imttirt, 
tonlcmpUtinK with wojnlcr the ^ 

♦ oftht iim\tr>c and the imil\ of puqmsc 
whah runs ihrouf’h it, almost uses the 
lan"i« igc of worship in gw mg uttcrunct 
to ins emotions And when we jenrn to 
know if there bo a lift after plw sn.nl dtatli, 
thesstmU of nntnrnl phenomena gwes ns 
some \crA, useful liintR It clears awaj 
awreUnunarv difiicuUv h) dtmonslraling 
how wndclj appearance and rcaht\ differ 
Death Is absoluteU certain, we commonh 
hear people saj Dut we know how 
wntrwstw ortUj, such certainties arc “1 
saw it with mj ownc^cs”, we take to l»c 
indisputable ctidcnce That ctidcnce, 
howeter, has to be sifted with great 
care Neither awn, nor moon, nor planet 
reall) js where it is seen to Ik Stars 
that liaNC ^am«hcd from the heatens 
majjetbe seen shining Countless crea' 
turcs fAl earth awA aV.> about ua v.ithoat 
onr suspecting their existence If onl) 
the number of vibrations rises or falls 
■below our capacitj, we neither see nor 
hear The music of the spheres, it was 
said, could not be heard because it was 
too loud Not an absurd theory after all 
The things that we see and know ronj 
have properties which V.C have absolutely 
no means of knowing Oiir experience is 
limited to a lew short links of an infinite 
senes We need not therefore be greatly 
troubled by the apparent certainty of 
death May it not, after, all be only an 
appearance ’ Who knows wliat a 
wondrous world lies beyond the ken of 
mortal vision’ Science proves that not 
a particle of matter or physical energy 
can pensh Absolute destruction is against 
the order of the univ erse on the phy sical 
side Can it be permitted in the moral 
world ’ If an atom cannot be annihilated, 
can a mmd endowed with the priceless 
right of thought, a moral nature chastened 
by suffering and emerging by painful 


rok prcuMnnii, loio 

PlnigglcH from follies nnd fiiiB into n nohic 
twauluKul, lie left to ^icnsU? Cfin uttw 
wnstelic permitted m n ngion infiuittk 
grander than the Ollier w orhi with all it* 
licmitv' nud glory ’ 

Is it not n sinking fact lh.it, though 
man seems to perish utterly with the ex- 
tiiiction of pliy sicnl life, dciUi is regankd a* 
am\stcr\,ns' n veil drawn over nnothcr 
world’ The ciuimn., if tlicrc l>c a bk 
nftir death, has n strange fn«cinat:on for 
the liiiinun mind in spite of its utter ho[>c* 
lcs<ncss Though to the tyc of flesh the 
days of mnn "art ns grass," vet, strangelv 
enough, Imiuntiitv dctJmes to nevept death 
nsoMittleil fact It Iccps knocking from 
age to age at the gate of the tinknowo 
It gaits wistfulli into the darkness beyond 
the grave. In the legend oftlic Knthopnm 
ihad, Nncliikctns, ofilrcd .i boon bv "kama, 
prefers ft solution of die mystery of death 
to the most coveted carUiIy gifts. And At 
the royal court of JN’orthumbria, “Man’s 
life," says a sage, ^ 

Man a life is like n «psrro\v, mjghty king ! 
Tim— vihile at l>snf|iict with your cliiefty oil sit 
Housed near n bl'iiing fire— is reen to Ihf 
Safe from the wintrv teinjiest riiittering, 
iVtrcrtid It etUcr, Vhcrc, on hasti wnng, 

1 lies out nnd pssses un from told to cold , 

But whence it enme we know not, nor bdiold 
Whither It goes Lvcnsneh tliat transient Thing, 
Thelmmnn soul, not utterly unknown 
While in the body lodged, her w arm abode , 

But from w hat w orld bhe enme, what w oe or 

, weal 

On her dcjnrlurt waits, iio tongue hath shown." 
Questionings like these in the face of 
the gnm certainty of death are a very 
suggcstiic fact in the spintual history of 
humanity Why cannot we rest content 
with the thought that there is an end of 
everything with death, accepting it ns a 
decree of late against which there is no 
appeal ’ Why cannot we help brooding 
over the thought of a W'hence and a 
Whither ? The sceptic’s explanation of 
this as well as of the belief in a life after 
death is the uisA to h\e But is there 
any nccessaiy relation between the one 
and the other ’ The wish to live is common 
to us all But tins sort of inquisitiveness 
IS not met with m an equal degree among 
all men Perhaps those who aa most 
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acVicvcmcuU. Plato himself far furpas^w 
his contributions to human tho^tjjht. 
iVfflc&et/i is but a faint echo of the mind of 
Shakespeare. Most people lack the power 
to view things in relation to their source. 
This feebleness of mind, when displayed 
v.nth regard to the universe, we call 
atheism. But we Imvc no word for this 
tendency to stop short of the source.s of 
things when displayed in relation to the 
creations of the human mind. The person 
to whom a great book or a great work 
of art does not suggest the mind whtcli 
produced it, is also an unbeliever in n 
certain sense. “In man there is nothing 
great but mind.” How arc we awakened 
to a sense of its greatness bj* a flow of 
thoughts into us I What a sense of 
wealSi does the dauming of a great truth 
on the mind bring with it ! What a 
power, what an inherent dignity, do we 
&come conscious of when a beautiful 
thought is bom in us ! Genius, it has 
been said, seeks no other reward than Its 
own divine companionship. “Genius is n 
promontory stretching into the Infinite.’' 
But the power, the greatness, that 
manifests itself in genius, docs not be^ 
long to genius alone. If the sublime 
inteUeetual passion of Archimedes or 
the sombre creations of Shakespeare 
fill us with w'onder, rve, too, in a 
way participate in their intellectual 
“power. Mmd cannot admire mind 
without inner affinity and kinship. We, 
ordinary people, too, have moments of 
lofty thought or ghmpses of great truths ; 
and then we feel -how precious is our 
birthright of thought. And the greatness 
of the human mind lies most in tins, that 
in seeking after truth it communes with 
and is sustained by the Divine Mind. 
Not the prophets alone, hut the great 
thinkers, the great scientists, the great 
men of letters also, are inspired by God. 

' There •• is ' nothing truer in Milton’s 
utterances than his prayer for Kvine aid 
in his greatest undertaking. We cannot 
command a flow of inspiration into us at 
our will. We can but wait and try to be 
worthy of it by moral and intellectual 
discipline. We think best and we know 
most when we are in the most receptive 
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nttitude. Cnn tliis conimnnion of 
human mind with the Divine cense wita 
the dcnlh ol the body ? The intcllcctn/il 
culture of man hut l/cgins here. Newton 
did not exaggerate when he said he 
only gathering pcl>blc.s on the sea-sUorc. 
Even the mo‘it gifted mind can but learn 
one or two Rimplc lessons, c\*cn the most 
versatile genius cnn but cultivate 

oftlic fnailtics it is endowed witIi,--wJthjn 

the brief space of man’s earthly 
Can such gifts come to nolhtng^ 
SUnkespenre, who was not blessed with 
contemporary fame, felt that his works 
could not jicrisli. When Hooker’s Bcclcsi- 
nsticnl Polity was published, tlie 
said there were things in it which would 
make it immortal. May we not foretell 
the destiny of mao from the aspirations 
and tJic promises of his intellectual powers . 
Expert critics of statues and paintings 
axe in great request among the lovers of 
art. Have wc not greater need of expert 
critics of the ImmnD mind able to jnd^ of 
its future from the faculties with which >it 
is equipped ? ” ' . 

Bnt the intellect of man with all its 
promise sinks into insignificance by the 
side of the moral sense. It has nn authority 
which the intellectual powers in tbeir 
most commanding forms do not possess. 
There can be no comparison of the intellect 
with the moral faculty, said Dr. Arnold. 
The humility of Newton brought him 
much nearer to the ideal of true manhood 
and was of far greater.value in the sight 
of God than his discovery of the law of 
gravitation. Wliat is Paradise Lost to 
Milton tbe man ? Wordsrvorth hns,^ I 
believe, the moral feelings specially in view 
when he writes, — 

, . Not Chaos, not 

The uarkest pit oFlowest Erebns, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy scooped out 
By help of dreams, cnn breed such fear and awe 
As lallupon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of M.-in ” 

It is in the moral side of our nature 
that we have a distinct view of the deeps 
out of which we emerge and the ties by 
which w'e are bound to the universe. Can ' 
a Utilrtanan system of ethics account for 
the agony of remorse ? Carlyle speaks 'of 
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‘ the Infinite Nature ofDutv Dntj indeed 
spnn^js from an infinite source and is m iti 
nature naendinff Themoreiic olxy the 
more ciactinff does it become As m tlie 
Ilfs of a tiation after the commandment 
‘Thou shalt not hill comes the higher 
injunction, Tray for them ii Inch despite 
ftuiy use you and persecute jou so lo 
the life of erery dutiful man there is an 
evcTprogressue rerclation of the moral 
larv The path of ngliteousncss is Ute 
the ascent of a mountain n ith a snecession 
of peaks nsing higher and higher And 
the clearest exposition of the moral law is 
tbatgiTcnin the precept of Jesus Deye 

perfect even as your Father Mbichis id 
nearen is perfect It docs not rc({uire 
many words to express great truths The 
cynreal contempt for moral principles 
which 1890 commonabout us ind^ makes 
it difficult for us to beheic that all human 
beings are subject to the authority of the 
moru Jsn It seems as if that supreme 
ordinance Be ye perfect were meant 
only for a chosen few the elect of God 
But those m whom the moral sentiments 
are most highly dmelopcd only represent a 
stage of growth which all mast attain 
sooner or later la spite of the lock of 
moral sensibility which prevails so widclr 
in society we arc compelled bv the irresis 
tible authority of conscience inoursehes 
to believe that it is bound to assert itself 
in the life of every human bang Hypoensy 
itself is an acknowledgment of the power 
of the moral law* And by admiration os 
well as by shame men bear witness to the 
appeal which goodness makes to their 
hearts UTcty man is bound to outgron 
what he IS ashamed of A noble nspiratiOn 
IS itself the warrant of its fulfilment 
hence docs the precept Repent ye 
derive its porscr ’ Men vvlio have lived 
unrighteously have often anenficed their 
lives to atone for their sinful life The most 
ternble thing in Shakespeare is the sleqi 
walking scene in AfacfiefA— the agony of 
rewoTse by nliich the womanhood of Lady 
Macbeth is finally vindicated in a most 
tragic manner One moment of repentance 
teaches us more than all the sages In it 
weliaie a direct revcl-ition of the loexor 
able authonty of the moral law, an tin 


mednte proof of the fact that notwith 
standing nil onpearnnees to the contrary, 
CTWifldindual is required to strive after 
perfection 

Our moral experiences teach us that the 
indnidual ts sacred m the s ght of God 
Ever) human being has an inalienable nglit 
to grow more and more like unto God , 
anil every human being is reqmred to 
exercise this right for his own sake more 
than for the sake of others As I reflect 
upon the course of my inner life J see how 
through failures and struggles I am being 
led onnard to perfection And I infer 
from my own destinv the destiny of every 
mao It cannot be that m the constitution 
of the universe no provision is made forthe 
moralMcIl bemgof others Thecndtowhich 
the struggles of my inner life clearly point 
is tiot the attainment of certain social 
advnirtages but my own highest well 
being If I cbensb on unholy thought I 
do a grievous wrong to myself There is 
a con«i\abJe limit to mi obligations to 
others there is no conceit able limit to lay 
obligations to myself It is a golden 
sentence of Montesquieu WTiat a\e owe 
to others may be defined but not what 
we owe to ourselves Our true lift is that 
whicli we live alone watched over by 
God alone While there ore mpny to Iceqi 
us company in the trivial occupations of 
life every momentous cipencnce recalls 
us to solitude Wc arc isolated by sorrow 
and wc have toisolntc oufstlves frequently 
m order to realise the nearness of God 
The lift that we live with others IS but a 
prcpsnition for the higher life in winch 
God alone IS with us From Pythagoras 
to Wordsworth eicrr great spintual 
teacher has recognised the need of frequent 
withdraw als from society as an essential 
condition of spintual culture Society 
exists for ministcnng to the spiritual ne^ 
of the individual 

Selfsacrifice it must be apparent to 
every spintuaUy minded man is ordained 
for us fts Q nccessarydisciplinc quite opart 
from our obligations to society The 
rccsjgmtiou of this truth is essential to a 
rational view of the events of life— the 
view namely that they arc parts of aa 
ordered whole a\ith a definite moral 
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purpose, and not a sucx^ession of meaning 
less accidents When w e say that society 
has^ been instituted for the ivell being of 
man, we utter a far deeper truth than is 
commonly realised Society is indeed “a 
partnership in every virtue and m all 
perfection ’ It has been instituted, because 
without it “man could not by anj possi 
bihty arrive at the perfection of which his 
nature is capable” And one of the ways 
m w hich this great purpose is served is 
that society teaches every man the lesson 
of self sacnfice Sacrifice, it is often said, 
IS needful in order that we maj live m 
society It would be truer to say that 
societj IS needful m order tliat man 
may learn to deny himself for the sake of 
others Self denial is not a means to any 
earthly end It is absolutely necessary 
for the fulfilment of our deepest needs The 
self restraints imposed on us by the condi 
tions of social life, and even those enforced 
by the moral obligations -which are 
generally recognised, are but the first 
feeble hmts of this spintual law and of 
“the high meaning of Renunciation, 
by which alone,” as Goethe says, “the first 
real entrance into life is conceuable 
Much apparent w aste, much that is 
seemingly meaningless is explained the 
need of sacrifice Even the child dying m 
infancy has not lived in vain It has 
imposed much self-denial on its parents 
and it lea^ es a parting message of sorrow' 
which brings them nearer to God This 
at least partially answ ers the question, 

“Whj human buds should fall 

More bnef than fly ephemeral 

That has his day ” 

There comes a tune in our spiritual life 
when the truth flashes upon us, that every 
step wc take in self-denial is but a prepara 
tion for another step Saenficeindeed brings 
with It tlic reward of a clearer Msion and 
a wndened horizon But the rew ard is often 
hidden from us until we hn\e submitted to 
the renunciation required of us It is often 
hidden from us long nfterw ards And 3 et 
wc haieto accept it as an miperatuc 
dutj There is something m it which 
appeals to our inmost nature. And hence 
it micsts even meaningless ntes and 
obsolete creeds w ith sanebty The self 


denial of Roman Catholic monks fills eten 
a sombre pessimist hi e Schopenhauer 
with passionate admiration The 
Hindu g>mnosophist has sometimes in 
spired men of other races and erfeds with 
deep re^e^ence This ideal of perfection, 
ever resisted by onr selfish impulses 
and e^er subduing us by its power, this 
ideal, the authority of which is attested 
hy e\ery pang of remorse and every act of 
self denial, is a promise of continued 
spiritual progress Ihe power to rely on 
that promise depends on our yielding 
ourselves without reserve to the guidance 
of our best instmcts 

Renunciation is an essential condition 
of spintual growth And as we hare 
seldom the strength to give up of our own 
accord what Me dearly prize saenhees are 
exacted from us in the form of disappoiut- 
ments and afflictions to satisfy this deep 
need of our moral nature Suffering is 
theaustent) of the voluptuair It is the 
self denial of the w oridlyminded It is the 
obedience of the rebellious The awful 
ordinance of sorrow is not without a high 
purpose None but a charlatan could Be 
ready with a solution for every perplexing 
problem of life We are required to pass 
through ordeals which absolutely stagger 
and bewilder us But there do come 

despondency is lightened There are 

ance thvt we are not iimde to suffer in 
vam w hen w e e a glimpse of the peace 
if?hM hereafter A revehbon 

of the beneficent ends of suffering does not 
however, always come m the form of 
stnekeh heart Sometimes 
them flashes upon us the painful truth 
that a great sorrow which has befallen 
us IS needed to curb our earthh des^ms 

Xr Eie”n°\r’’°""^ ™ S„god°y 
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sufitTjng into the m>stcnes ofthc Tcmplu 
of Life mast be a prcpnration for ntes of 
sacred joy to bt made kno»n hcrc-ifter 
Can sneh a processofeducation I>c designed 
forajxrmhabkbesng’ Cana fabnc budt 
op %Mth such infinite pains be intended to 
crumble into dust' 

Dustasneare the immortal fpntgrow* 

Like harmony in ma^ c there u a (lark 
Inscrutable w orktmnih p that reconciles 
Discorrlant elemenU makes tl eia cl ny together 
In one loc ety Ilo v strange that all 
The terrors pan* and earlv m ser ct 
Regrets Texationa lass t ides interfuse 1 
Jthin my tnmd should e <r 1 are borne a part 
and that a needful part in m^k ng up 
The calm existence that is ra ne aanm 1 
Am worthy of myself 

Has the «aerc{lncss of sorrow for our 
departed dear ones no lesson to tcat.h us 
Sorrow for those who haic passed awaj 
IS the only sorrow we long to chensh 
If we pine for nches or power wc are 
conscious of waste of morahitabtj When 
stetitc was to a base impulse we feel 
that w e rev olt ngamst tlic Div me vrtli and 
we cannot stand unabashed m the prcscitcc 
ofGoJ But wc have no sense of waste in 
inoutntnt for those who have been taken 
nvva^ from us no i nsc of d slovnfty ui 
lc»ngiQ„ for reunion vsith them Do wc not 
fail in fidelity to them if we cease to cherish 
their mcmoiy' Cowper wrote nothing 
nobler than his lines On the Receipt of 
My Mothers Picture Love is perfeettd 
by suffenng It cannot have a nobler 
aspiration than to be faithful bejond 
death I have often thought says 
Mazzini that the arrangement by 
whieblovcd nnd lovug beings are to pass 
through death IS nothvng but the fast ci 
penment appointed by Uo 1 to human love 
and often I have fi.It that a moment of 
soul communing with mj dealfnend was 
opening a source of strength for me 
unhopedfor here down If we may at 
alltaVethe sacreduess of a yearning ns 
giving us a hint of our destiny the sancity 
of sorrow vs an aid to the Ixlief that wc 
do not mourn in vain Theology the 
science of man s relation to God and the 
universe would be barren speculation if 
it faded to take note of the suggestions 
of the spirit Tint the human soul finds 


rest in the thought of God is of no mean 
import ns nn evidence of Thnsnj The 
prent English chnropioa of Agnostiasm, 
it H worthy of note relies for moral 
guidance upon beliefs produced m him by 
the Unknow n Cause Buckle regards 

the univcrsahtv of the aficctions the 
yearning of every mmd to care for some 
thing out of Itself as ‘ the^ safist and 
most impregnable ground of faith la 
immortality It is in the need of loving 
and being loved he says that the highest 
instincts of our nature arc first revealed 
Of all the moral sentiments which adorn 
an I elevate the human character, the 
instinct of alTcetion is surely the most 
lordv the most powerful and the moat 
general It is then he adds to the 
sense of vmmortnlity with which the 
affections inspire us tliat I would appeal 
for the best proof of the reality of a future 
fife 

Thecrowniflg evidence of immortality 
IS the intimate nature of our relationslup 
to God as revealed in spiritual ezpcncncc 
When we are cotiKions of lit nearness of 
God we do not need the aid of prophet or 
scripture to shake off out doubts nn 1 fears 
Tl «, seeker of God is impelled to take coun 
scl vviUi Him in distress nnd jerplexity 
and one accent of the Pivine voice is 
enongJi to fill him with courage and hope 
When lVonl«vvorth says in an hour of deep 
drycctioD 

The Comlorter hath found me 1 ere 

Upon lb 9 lonely road 

lie expresses a fact of common rclimous 
exiKTience This distinctively human tie 
meat 11 llordsworth tli s note of an 
intimate personal rcl ilionship with God 
IS I erhape of greater v alue to the nfUicted 
atniggl ng spint than the meditatirc 
calm the illumination and tranquillity 
reflected in the Lmes written nfiove 
Tiaiern Abbey But if in worship there 
IS balm for the hurt mind and rest for the 
heavy laden there is in it also a power to 
curb and chastise True communion is 
attested by its absolute ititolcrancc of evil 
and Its power to awaken bitter self 

S roach Spiritual culture is an illusion 
enit does not impose a severe disct 
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tition either between the tillers of the soil 
or between the pursuers of crafts. The gulf 
between the ricli and the poor was not so 
marked as it is to-dav in the "West. 

Under the British rule and since its mtro- . 
duction, however, things have considerably 
changed. 'SYithopt adopting the best 
features of modern life.w'C have been forced 
by circumstances, political and economic, 
to give up the best of bur own. Milage 
communities have been destroyed ;joint 
and corporate bargaining has given place 
to individual transactions ; every bit of 
land has been separately measured, mark- 
ed and taxed ; common lands divided ; 
the price of land has enormously risen 
and rents have gone up abnormally. The 
money-lender, who before the advent of 
British rule, had a comparatively subordi- 
nate position in the village community, 
has suddenly come to occupy the first 
place. He owns the best lands and the 
best houses and holds the bodies and souls 
of the agriculturists in mortgage. The 
villages which used to be generally homo- 
geneous in population, bound to each other 
bv ties of race, blood and religion, ha\e 
become hetero«neous, wnth non-descript 
people of all kinds, all races and all reli- 
gions who have acquired land by purchase. 
Competition has taken the place of co- 
operation A country ' where social co- 
operation and social solidarity reigned 
at least within castes, witliin villages and 
^Y^thin urban areas has been entirely- 
disrupted and disintegrated by unlimited 
and uncontrolled competition. 

India never knew any poor law's j she 
never needed any, nor orphan asylums, nor 
old age pensions, nor w'idow homes She 
had no use for organized chanty. Rarely 
did any man die For want of food or 
clothing, except ,iu famines Hospitalilv 
was open and was dispensed under a sense 
of duty and obligation and not by way of 
charitj or kindness. The survival of the 
fittest had no .hold on our minds We 
had no factories or workshops People 
worked in their on n homes or shops either 
with their own money or with money 
borrow’cd from the money-lender The 
artisans were the masters of tlic goods 
they produced and unless otherw'i^e agreed 


with the money-lender, sold them in the 
open market, ^fhe necessities of life, being 
cheap and easily' procurable, the artisan 
cared more for quality than quantity. 
Their work w’as a source of pleasure and 
pride as w'cll ns of profit to them.^ Now 
everything has gone, pleasure, pride, ns 
well as profit. Where profit has remained, 
pleasure and pride arc gone. 

Wc arc on the high road to a 'distinctly' 
industrial civilizatioii'. In fact Uie princi- 
pal complaint of our politfcal reformers 
and free trade economists is that the British 
Government has not let us proceed on that 
road, at a sufiicicntly rapid pace and that 
in doing so they have bten ‘dominated by 
their own national interests, more than 
by our own good We saw that other 
nations were progressing by following the 
laws of industrial development, and quite 
nhturally, we also w’anted to prosper by 
the same method.' This War has opened 
our eyes as it has opened those of the 
rest of the world and we have begun 
to feel that the goaV that we were 
seeking so far led to perdition and not 
salvation! This makes it necessary for the 
Indian politicians and economists to 
review' their ideas of, political progress. 
What arc we aiming at ^ Do we want to 
rise, in order to fall ’ Do w e' want 'to 
copy' and' emulate Europe even in its 
mistakes and blunders ? Does the road ‘ to 
heaven he through hell > Must -we" make a 
^^eckofourship and then tty salvage? 
The civilization of Enrope, as it was so' 
far kimwn, is dying It may take decades 
or perhaps a century or more to die But 
me IT MUST This War has prepared a 
death-bed for it from which^it wnll never 
rise Upon its mins is rising or w’lll rise 
another civilization, lYhich will reproduce, 
much of what -was 'valuable and precious 
m our oivn with much of what we never 
had. The question that W'e want to nut 
to our compatriots is, Shall we prepare 
ourselves for the commg era, or shatf we 
bury ourselves m the debns of the espirW 
X right to auswer K fo! 

others, but our answer is 'clear autl un- 
equivocal \Ve will not be a party to anv 

the capitalist and the landlord and will 
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m*rcK!ucc ard acccntUTtc of the 

exjnting irduttrinlcisilnatsou jQto our W 
Jotet! country 

'\c are not uu'iunrc thnt ftcconhn;; 
to the judgment of some thinVm, 
atnonji^st them Catl Marx ncoontrv must 
pxss through the c-ijutaliitu. nuU before 
the proletariat comes to its own We 
doij t lielicvc m the truth of this theoiy, 
but even jf it b<. tnse\Ve sm! 1 not conscious* 
1/ help m proving it to lie true The 
existing social order of Furopc is eiciutis 
nnd immoral Uis worm<atcn It Ins 
the germs of plague, disease death cirnl 
destitution m it it is in n st uc of 
dccompusitiori It is bas(.(! on injustice, 
tyranny, oppression and clxss niU 
tertam phases of it are inherent m our 
oUTi sTStem Lertaia others ue are 
liorroiving from our masters m order to 
make a complete mts* \Sisdom and 
foresight require that i\e be fyfc«amc«l 
What t>c unnt and ssliac iM need is not 
the power to implant in full force and tn 
/uW vigour the expiring I uropeon system 
but, po\yerto keep out its farther dc\eloj>* 
Rient with opportanities of undoing the 
evil that has already been done, gradually 
and slowly, tluiaghassiiredU andcertainly 

The Coieriimcnt oflodia aa ot present 
constituted IS a Goierntncnl <»f capitalists 
an 1 landlords of both Lngland and lodia 
Under the proposed Reform scheme the 
fiowcrof tlic fonneT will be reduced and 
that of the latter increased The Indo* 
Ontish iVssociitian docs not like it, not 
Ijccausc jt loies the masses of Indii for 
which It hypocnticalli and insioccrtlyr 
professes sohcitu le, but Ixcnusc in their 
judgment it reduces the profits of the 
Untiflli governing classes \Vc doubt if the 
scheme really iloes effect even that But if 
a docs, it IS good so far 

The ugly feature of the scheme is not its 
potentiality in transferring the power into 
the hands of the llralimms (tlic 
power of the Brahmins as such, la gone for 
good), bat in the possibility of its giving 
too much j>owcr to the * priifitcctins 
class Thesehems protects the I uro|>can 
merchants, it confers spcci il privileges on 
the small I uropcan Community, it 
pcov ides BiKCud rqirescatation for the 


landlords, the Chamljers of Comnieree the 
Moh immadans ind the Sikhs Whnt is 
left for tie ginenl tax paving piiblu. w 
precious little The atitliors of the itlcme 
sav It IS m the interest of the general 
masses, the poor inarticnlate rvot and the 
ttorkngntnn tint they would rot give 
comjjlctc Home Rule ot once We wish 
uccould beheve m it We wish it were 
true I’vrhaps they mean it but our past 
ex|)erH.iicc docs not justify our accepting it 
at Its face v alut 

There is howevir, one thing wc can do 
W«. can ask them for proofs by insisting 
on and agitating for the immediate legisla 
live relief of the not and the middle classes 
Wc should adopt the aims of theBnbsh 
I ah mr I*ari> os ourown start educating 
uur |Kople 00 those hnes and fonnulatc 
muisurcs w hith n ill secure for them nal 
freedom nnd not the cininterfcit coinwhich 
p isvcs for It It will require years of 
cilucation and agitation but it haa to be 
done no matter whetJicr we are ruled 
by tlic British or by onr own property 
holders We are not ojmosed to Hone 
Rule Nay ivc press Cot it In our 
judgment the objections urged for not 
giv mg It at once arc flimsy and intangible 
riie chief obstaths arc such as have been 
created or jierpetuntcd by the Bntish 
themselves Caate does not prevent ua 
from having as much liome rule ns is 
enjoyed by the people ofitah, Jlungnry, 
the Balkan States and some of the boutb 
\mcru.on Kqmblics But if we cannot 
have It nt oovc nnd if the British must 
nlain the power of final decision in their 
bands wc roust insist upon something 
bciog immediately done notonly to educate 
the ryot but to give him economic relief 
So long as the Bnlish continue to refuse 
to do that, we most hold them responsible 
for tUI the misery timt Indian hunnnitvis 
suffi-ring from 

We want political power m oeilcc to 
raise the mUllectual and political status of 
ourmosscs Wedo not want to bolster 
up the clisscs Our goal is real blscrty, 
equality nnd opportunity for all Uc 
want to avoid, if possible, the evils of the 
class struggle U c will pass through the 
jaxdi if wt have to but wc should Ike to 
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try to avoid it, and it is for that purpose 
that we want freedom to legistate and 
freedom to determine our fiscal arrange- 
ments. That is our main purpose in our 
demand for home nde. 

11. The INTERNATION.VL ASPCCT, 

We have so 'far discussed the Indian 
questionfrom the internal or national point 
of view. Bufit has an international aspect 
also. It is said, and we hope it is true, 
that the world is entering Wo an era of 
new internationalism and that the old 
exclusive chauvinistic nationalism is in its 
last gasps. This war was the greatest 
social mix-up known to history. It has 
brought about the downfall of four 
monarchs and the destruction of four 
empires. The armies of the belligerents on 
both sides contained the greatest assort- 
ment of races and nations, of religions 
and languages that were ever brought 
together for mutual destruction. Primari- 
ly, a fight between the European Chris- 
tians, it drew forth into its arena Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Sbintos, Jews 
and Negroes of Africa and America. 

The war has produced a revolution in 
Russia, the like of which was never known 
before. It is now being openly said that 
the Russian revolution had as much in- 
fluence on the final debacle of the Central 
Powers as the strength of the Allies and 
the resources of America. The Revolution 
has spread to Germany and Austria and 
threatens to engulf the whole of Europe. 
It has given birth to a new order of 
society aglow with ^e spirit of a new and 
elevated kind of internationalism. This 
mtemationalisn must have for its founda- 
tion justice and self-determination for all 
peoples, regardless of race or religion, creed 
or color. The new international link 
between difierent nations must be supplied 
by co-operation, as against edmpetition, 
and by mutual trust and helpfulness, in 
place of distrust and exploitation of the 
weaker by the stronger. The only other 
alternatives are reaction, anth the cer- 
tainty of even greater wars in the near 
future, and Bolshevism. 

Now, nobody Tenows what Bolshevism 
represents. The Socialists themselves 


dmded over it. The advanced wing is’ 
enthusiastic ; themoderates arc denouncing 
it. Th? Liberals and Radicals are free to 
TCTOgnisc that it has brought about a new 
spirit into the affairs of men, which is 
going to stay and substantially influence the 
future of the world. The stand-patters 
denounce it in the strongest possible terms. 
They represent and calumniate it to their 
heart’s content, call-it by all sorts of 
names and are moving heaven and earth 
to ^terminate it. But wc feel that only 
radical changes in the existing order will 
stem its tide. The Socialists and 'Radicals 
wont to make the most of it, while the 
Imperialist Liberals and Conservatives 
want to give as little asis compatible with 
the safety of the existing order in which 
they are supreme. The struggle will take 
some time to end, but that it shall end in 
favour of the new spirit no one doubts. 

The only way to meet Bolshevism is to 
concede to the different peoples of the earth, 
now being bled and exploited, their rights. 
Otherinse the discontented and exploited 
wuntries of the earth will be the best 
breeding centers for it. India must come 
not even the 
Him^ayas can effectually bar the entir of 
Bolshevism into India. A contented, self- 
goyemed fadin may be proof against it • 
adiscontmted, dissatisfied, oppressed India 
would perhaps offer the most fertile field. 

We hope the British statesmen are alive to 

the Situation. 

tu only way to look at 

the ^ international importance of India 
By Its geographical situation, it is the’ 
counting hnk between the Near East and 
S® Ear East, and the clearing house for 
the trade of the world. Racially, it holds 
tte balance behYMn the European A^-ans 
In any military 
conflict brtwern the white and the yelbw' 
ra«s, the people ollndia will he a d«is!« 
factor. In a conflict of peace they will he 
a harmonising element. 

Racially, fcy are the kin of the 
Europeans. By religion and culture they 
Chinese and Japanese ^ 

IVith 70 million Moslems, India is the 

sentiment. With Christians as their present 
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rnlers tbe Hindus nnd Mohanunednns of 
India ere coming to realise that th«r best 
interests require a closing ap of their ranks 
There is no doubt that, come what maj, 
their relations in future mil be much more 
cordial fncndly and mutually sympa 
thctic than they ha^e been in the past 
The Hindus \m 11 standby their Mohom 
tuedan countrymen in all their efforts to 
renre the glorv of Islam and to regain 
for it political independence There is no 
fear of a Pan Islamic moTement if the 
new spint of mtcmationahsm prevails 
If, hou'cver, it does not, the Pan Islanuc 
moveme it might find a sjmpathetK 
soul m India Islam is not dead It 
cannot and will not die The only way 
to make it a force of harmony and peace 
IS to recognise its potentialities and to 
respect its susceptibihties The political 
mdepeodence of Islamic countries is the 
basic foundation for such a state Me 
hope that the statesmen of the uorld 
wiU give their most earnest thought to 
the question and sincerely put into practice 
the pnnaples they have been enunaating 
during the war The case of India will 
be an acid test 

A happy India will make a valuable con 
tnbnticm to the evolution of a better and 
more improved humanity An unhappy 
India will be a clog in the wheels of 
progress It will not be easy for the 
masters of India to rule it oa the old 
lines If not reconciled, it might prove the 
pivot of the next iiar A happy India 
will be one of the bnghtest spots m the 
Bntish Commouneallh A discontented 
India will ^ a*cause of standing shame 
and a source of nci er-ending trouble 


Mith a republican China in the north 
east n constitutional Persia in the 
north nest and a Bolshevist Russia in the 
not remote north it will be extremely 
foolish to attempt to rule India despoti 
cally Noteieuthe gods can do it It is 
not possible even if the legislature devotes 
aD its sittings to the drafting and passing 
of one hundred coemon acts The peace 
of the world international harmonj, and 
good will the good name of the British 
Commonwealth the safety of the Empire 
as such demand the peacefiil introduction 
and development of democracy m India 
The following remark of the Aew York 
Tnbane deserves the best consideration of 
the British statesmen 

It IS an impressive and we might say a 
somewhat startling reflection thattno of the 
greatest members of the freest and most 
enlghteoed empire of the world are practicnlh 
the only two countnes in the world still 
governed hy irresponsible autocracy Even 
Russia and China have become at least theorrti 
cal <l«Docracies 'Germany is at this moment 
organumg a republ e and Tersia and Turk^ 

f irofess to be cossiitutional monarehies while 
ndia and Egypt alone remain under edministra 
tioos not occonntable to the people That is of 
course not tossy that they ere sot governed 
for the benefit of the people ^e believe that 
they are to a niocb greater extent than some 
countries which hare nominally democratic 
gowmments Hut that is not snfSciest. 'kour 
benevolent despotism may be the best possible 
coveninient so long as your despot teoiains 
benevolent But you have no assurance of any 
such perseverance of the samti 

Supreme wisdom was expressed in Lincoln s 
(ormola The people viere to be governed not 
merely for the people but also by the people 
aodnot merely by the people but also for the 
people 

LsjpiT Rai 


HOW lO bERVE OUR MLLAGE 

I T IS often said that owing to want of a comer of the village and then the lesson 
funds the condition of our villages from the account ofa true and idcalworker 
cannot be unfroved It may be given below which will speak for itsdf 
partlytrue Buttberoot cause is to be The account fomtsone ofthebirthstones 
sought la the want of true and earnest ofBuddha and it bnefly runs as follows 

desire for improvement rather thau that of (jatsdea No 31 Fausboll Vol I P 

money or some other similar things 199) — 

Should anybody really VI ant to sotc his ^ce upon a time there was a house 

village let him take first his residence in holder named Magha manava who regular 
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ly kept the five commandments of the 
Buddhists., In the Tillage in -which 
Magha-manava lived there were just thirty 
families. One day the men of these 
families standing in the middle of the 
village were transacting the affairs of thdr 
village. The place onwhichMagha-manava 
•was standing had been made comfortable 
by himself by removing the dust from it. 
But there came up another and took, his 
stand there. Magba-raanava made another 
place comfortablefor himself, but it was 
also taken another. Again and ngaio 

he .began afresh until be had made 
comfortable standing places for every 
man there. .Another time he built a hall 
with seats and jars of water inside for the 
public or the strangers who might come to 
the village. Thus, as time went on, he 
won the hearts of the villagers who began 
to follow him always. Magha-manava 
Inculcated in them the five Buddhist 
Commandments* and used to go about 
vvith them doing various good works. 
Now it came to pass that the villagers 
always in the company of MagUa-raanava 
getting up early and taking there dlfierent 
tools in their hands used to remove all 
stones out of the way that lay in the four 
highways and other roads of the village; 
they cut down the trees that stood in the 
way of the vehicles ; then made rough 
places smooth, built causeways, and dug 
water-tanks ; the)* built also a hall for the 
public, gave gifts to deserving persons, and 
kept their Commandments perfectly. 

Before tills when the villagers used to 
drink wine and commit murder and so 
forth, the village headman was very 
fortunate to make a lot of money not only 
by the dues paid by tlicm for their jars of 
litliior, but also by the fines imposed upon 
them. He now naturally thought that it 
was ?.Ingbn-mannva that had put n stop 
to murder and otlicr crimes by persuading 
the villagers to keep the Commandments 
and thus stopped his earnings also. So he 
went luid reported falsely to the king that 
there wn.s a pang of robbers committin" 
dcstniction of the -whole vilLage, and in 
• .tb^Uneiirc from life-stnughter, from theft, 
frttm nilaUcry, front lylnp anil from spirituous 
lu^uora. , , 


accordance with the order from the king 
be brought beforehim all the men arrested 
as prisoners. The king without any 
inquiry into the matter sentenced the 
poor folks to be trampled to death by an 
elephant. The officers made them lie 
down in tlie royal courtyard^ and an 
elephant was brought accordingly. It 
goes without saying that Magha-raanava 
was one I of these accused aud sentenced 
persons. He said to them exhorting : 
“Bear in your mind, brothers,' tlie five 
Commandments. Love the slanderer, -.the 
king and the elephant equally, as you, love 
your own body ; love them all as you love 
3 'our own friends I” They did so. 

Now the elephant though led by the 
royal officers to the best of their might 
would not approach the men, but turned 
away trumpeting loudly. Elephants after 
elephants were brought up, but with no 
better result. It was then thought that 
the men might have had some drug -in 
their persons and that was the reason why 
the elephants could not trample them. So 
a thorough search was made but nothing 
of the kmd was found, ,It .was then 
suggested again that there must’ have 
been some sort of mantra or spell that 
they were muttering, and it must be known. 
Acco^ingly they were all summoned before 
the king and it was put to ,them if they 
had any spell. Magha-raanaya replied in 
the affirmative. “Tell, then, what it is,” 
said the king, and Magha-manavft 
answerd; “Sire, we .have no other spell 
then this, tlmt we are thirty men in all, we 
never kill any living being, we never take 
what is not given to us, w^ do not commit 
adultery, 3VC do not tell, a lie, nor do. we 
drink any strong liquor ; ’on the other 
hand, we give our friendly feeling towards 
allbeiugs, wegi%'cwliat we have to give, 
we level roads, we dig tanks and build a 
hall for the public tliis js, O king, our 
spell, or protection or advantage as vou 
roaycalHt.” ' . 

Well pleaKil was the king with them, he 
Knve them all the wealth In the slnnaerer's 
house making him their slave ; he gave 
them also the elephant nad the village ns 
tvcll m which they lived. ^ 

, Vima-SIIEKIIAK V Bhattacuauva, 
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T he question has been raised as to 
whether a person of Hindu linear 
^ ^ mamage under 

Act III of 3872 (Cinl Marriages Act) 
and has consequently to make adeclaration 
that he is not a Hindu is guiltv of any 
moral cowardice or dclmquency in 
repudiating the religion of his ancestors 
Ihe members of the thcistic or Brahmo 
V amaj (except those belonging to the Adi 
or original sect) marry under this Act, 
and on their liehalf it has been contended 
that if they make the declaration knowing 
that they are Hindus, they are morally 
guilty, but if they do not believe them- 
Ijc Hindus, they are quite 
justified in making it This contention 
18 of course perfectly correct, but the 
^estion to which pointed attention has 
been dras\n by one of the most leimcd 
and respected membefs of the Adi Samaj 
•till remains to be answered, yiz 
whether Brahmos of the more advanced 
t?* j conscientiously call themselves 
Hindus The opinion of this gentleman 
seems to be, that they not only can, but 
should call themsehes Hindus m order 
to get the benefit of the prestige that 
attaches to the name of Hindu, and 
because Hinduism does not necessarily 
connote idolatry When those who 
make the declaration really feci m their 
hearts how dear the cognomen of Hindu 
ought to be to every one of Hindu origin, 
instead of repudiating the glorious 
national appellation, and submitting 
to the misrepresentation of foreigners, 
who tal e every Hindu to be an idolater’ 
they will learn to take pnde m it Within 
the broad bosom of Hinduism, continues 
the gentleman alluded to above, there 
are various sects— idolaters at the one 
end and pure theists at the other— but 
that IS no reason why aie should recant 
our glonous hentage To this the 
objection has been raised and nghtiv, 
that for the masses of its votanes, 


HWoora not only connotes rfolatr, 

the iiMtitution of caste to be immoral 
connot imnscientToiisly call themselves 
7 m 'I”'**"’” ‘hcrerorc ultimately 

fottarm 

sol'vtd”.r„“krr4“"“»er£,e^s^ 

some broad obscriations may be made 
^intmg the way to solution The Adi 
Samai has formally rendunced images 
worehip, but not so caste, and this, 
Mieie IS the crux of the situation There 
oAr^ conservatism on the 
^ question 

of caste, in spite of its evident sympatht 

J^mi. the Hmdus^hSe 

nhTl! ^ by that name, Varna"' 

Dharma or cas te has formed an essenS 

whirl Brahmanism, m 

winch the supremacy of ‘the Brahmin pc 
the bead of the soL) hierarchy » 

as distinguished from the region 

tiic Vrta The expression -Vedic Hindu' 

13 really a misnomer and a contradiction 
irt terms, for in the Vedie Am. *1,.,^ " 

no Hindus The religion o7 the.Ar^InT 

»ns«stedof sac^res 

but they had no idols, no temnles 

no caste, at least m the sense m ^hic’l, the 
hml? understood in hte? 

times Caste came into being m thl 

n before the 

TOC of Buddhism The earliest Buddhist.r 
literature shows that ,t -a as alrcadr-n 
follTOffuc^^tliough of course ,t w?s Ln 
m a much more fluid condition and 
ramifications had not been so aa ii ^ 
wnoa The latest theo^ 

Mr Haven, regarding id^atry ,s tliAf 

SrJ^^C 

Buddhism andv allowed +), 
lore of ,.o.„.r, foS'^oy 
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dhfira sculptures Certain it is that after 
the downfall of Buddhism, when neo* 
Brahamanism took its ^ rise, it took 
over all the idolatry of the Buddhists, and 
set up temples for its gods. But Hindu 
philosophy gave the fullest scope to thd 
human mind, and compelled none to be 
an image-worshipper. The Shastras 
contain numerous expositions of the 
, doctrine of idolatry, and everywhere 
it is recognised to be only a means to an 
end— the concentration of the mind— and 
nowhere has it been made obligatory 
upon all ; On the contrary, it has been 
universally admitted that it is not 
intended for cultivated minds, the higher 
Adhikaris, and that the supreme Brahman 
is formless. While the position of a 
patriotic and enlightened person of 
Hindu origin desiring to call himself a 
Hindu is not therefore complicated by 
insuperable conscientious scruples in respect 
to idolatry, his position in regard to 
the institution of caste is not so free from 
doubt ; for a Hindu must be affiliated to 
some caste or other, and he can abjure 
it only when he renounces the world and 
becomes a sannyasin. But so long as 
he is in the world, he must belong to some 
caste and observe the rules of that caste 
in regard to food and marriage. If he be 
a Hindu of the more advanced type, he 
may call ‘himself a Hindu and yet observe 
none of the restrictions as to food and 
marriage and may eat prohibited food and 
marry outside his caste for both of which 
practices sanction may be found in the 
ancient history of Hindmsm. But farther 
than this he cannot go, for he must belong 
to some caste or other if he is to retain 
the name of Hindu, and history furnishes 
no instance of a Hindu who has not been a 
member of a caste before his retirement 
from the world os a wandering monk. 

Having stated the position of the con- 
scientious objector in the matter of calling 
himself a Hindu as clearly as possible, Irt 
us now see if his objection can be reason- 
ably met. Now we all know that even 
orthodox Hindus of tlie modem times 
regard themselves as the lineal descendants 
of the Yedic Aryas, and however much the 
. text of the Rig Veda may be tortured, we 


do not get any deaf trace of caste before ’ 
vre come to the Punisha Sukta of the 
tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda. Class 
divisions there may have been, as among 
the Iranians of the Zend-Avesta, but 
^certainly among the Vedic Aryas there 
was no caste as vre understand it. This 
much being clear, a patriotic Hindu may 
refuse to admit caste'distinctions and yet 
argue that he is a good Aiya of the old 
Vedic type, and since the religion of the 
Vedic Aryans is regarded by the modem 
Hindusas synonymous with Hinduism, thus 
justifyinp; its title of Sanatana Dharma' or 
everlasting reli^on, he has as good a title 
to pass for a Hindu as anyone else. That 
this is the position of many persons w’ho 
are stilt within the orthodox fold admits 
of no doubt. But with these persons it is 
yet a mere intellectual conviction, to which 
they have oat the courage to give practical 
by openly renouncing caste. Small 
boaics of advanced Hindus have formed 
rtetnselves into associations, like the Aryan 
Brotherhood Association of Bombay, who 
profess to have definitely ent off their 
connection with caste. The Atya Samai 
also professes to hove done this, but m 
practice, we are told, caste is not entirely 
Ignored. The -point of these social reform 
movements lies in the fact that thongh 
those who have 
themselves as Hindus, 
naie ‘■'cmselves by no other 

It may be asked, what remains of 
Hinduism, ns its distinctive feature, if caste 
be abolished ? The answer is not so difficult 
as it seems, if we have only the courage to 
lace It. Hmdnism, as we know, is Sot n 
credal, but an ethnic religion, and an ethnic 
religion is much more plastic and malleable 

have a fined ^d, w^lad^W 

?stwf,,oS[riS-"‘?F‘“ 

=»d if contemporar;‘SyaTwrito 
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are to belierecl, Christianity is a {lecayinjj 
religion, and a Tery small proportion of 
edticated men who pass for Cfinstians 
really believe m the Chnstian creed In 
spite of tins, few Earopeans hesitate to 
call themselves Christians, though they 
may have no faith in tte dogmas of 
Cbnstianity. They would justify thnr 
position, if such justification were wanted, 
by pointing to the fact that Chnstianitj 
does not connote a set of dogmas exclnsivily 
but also a cartam tjpe of culture and 
racial development Persons belonging 
to the Chnstian races of Europe and 
Amenca, inhcntmg the culture and tra 
ditions associated with these races and 
subject to the histone evolution which 
they have undergone, are as much 
entitled to call themselves Cbnstians 
ns dogmatic followers of tlie Chnstian 
creed It is for this reason that an lodiao* 
Chnstian wiU, with the ovajonty of 
European Chnstians remain so tn name 
onlr, and will not be treated socially os 
one of their brotherhood Now if those 
Chnstians of Europe and Amenca who 
do not conform to the Chnstian creed 
do not care to repudiate the name of 
Chnstian why should persons of Hindu 
ongin, who are not required to adhere 
to any definite creed at all, feel impelled 
to recant the name of Hindu simply 
because they do not observe caste 
distinctions ’ They may say, with far 
mote justice than Chnsttaas, that 
Hinduism is mainly a socnl sj'tem 
and IS the name given to a special tjpc of 
enUnre The word religion is not the 
same as the Dhartna of the Hindus To 
a Hindu, Dharma means the whole duty 
of man, and the sumtotal of his duties 
to self, family, society and the world 
constitutes his religion Hinduism also 
denotes a special ethnic group, whose 
habitat is Indn, and which has been 
gradually formed out of the misture of 
the original Aryans who migrated to 
Bharatavarsha with the ancient Dravidian 
and other non Aryan races of Indn The 
culture of this composite ethnic group— 
every great race in the world is a complex 
of vanons racial strands, and an absolute 
ly ‘pure’ race is a myth— centres round 
77i4-3 


the SansKnt language and literature, 
from which it denies ail its traditions, 
and also all the innumerable associations 
of kinship, vague, undefiniblc, yet power- 
ful, which unite this group m a bond of 
cultural affinity, and distinguish it from 
other similar groups One can very well, 

it seems to us, call himself a Hindu la this 
sense, even though he repudiates two of 
its most common features, e g , idolatry 
and caste, without proving false to his 
conscience He may not be a Hindu in 
the gewerallv accepted sense, but he need 
not feel any violent qualms or com- 
punctious nsitings of conscience for 
refusing to subscribe to mass opinion m 
a matter of vital importance to his mdm 
dual self 

Uhat, then wall be the distinctive 
feature of his Hmduisna’ The answer is 
clear To the rest of the world, he will 
still be a Hindu, for be does not subsenbe 
to any particular creed and belongs to 
a special ethnic group, inherits a distinct 
^peof culture, and is the product of a 
definite histone evolution In all these 
respects he has a peculiarity which macks 
him off from the followers of the 
other rebgions of the w orld, and endows 
him with a distinct personality. His 
religious individuality will thus be 
prescrv«l by a kind of negative process 
which IS known m logic as division by 
dichotomy He is not a Mahomedan 
with whom he shares certam ethnic and 
linguistic charactenstics, because he has 
no creed, however short, he is not a 
Buddhist with whom he possesses strong 
cultural, but neither linguistic nor racial 
affinity (except with a small number of 
Indian Buddhists) for the game reason , 
hcis not a Christian, with whom he is 
raaally but not culturally or linguistically 
allied, also for the same reason But to 
say this is not to suggest that such a Hindu 
wm be distinguished by negative charac 
tenstics mercl} He will have a positive 
cultufv, tradition and racial inheritance 
to call his ow n and he w ill moreover have 
the glorious pnvilege, denied to the 
adherent of every other religion, of bemg 
absolntety unfettered by any creed in his 
lotellectual and spiritual development, 
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For there is this great truth in the 
earnest and feeling protest of the learned 
memher of the Adi Samaj referred to 
above, ^^ho wishes all persons of Hindu 
ongm to call themselves Hindus and be 
proud of it, that a people can be great 
only by thinking greatly of itself, and 
it IS much easier to achieie greatness 
with a great tradition of culture, 
running along the dim ^ ista of ages 
into the immemorial past It may be 
said m reply that to give up Hinduism 
IS not to deprive oneself of its ancient cut* 
ture, which may remain as much a living 
possession in the case of a com ert as in 
that of a Hindu A convert from Hinduism 
cannot, e\en ifhe would, efface his past 
He, as much as his Hindu brother, is an 
heir to the ages, and both are equally 
entitled to take pnde in the country’s noble 
past, and in the glones of its ancient cim 
hsation, for India is the common mother 
land of both But however true this may 
be in theorj , in practice the example of 
the Hindu converts to Islam shows us that 
e\en if the cultural afRnity be strong m 
the first generation or two of converts, 
it soon becomes weak, and gradually be 
comes as good as extinct, by the super 
imposition of another culture, artificially 
grafted on the native culture But though 
it is easy to forget, it is difficult to acquire, 
and in proportion as the new culture is 
great, w ith age long associations and a 
special ciN ihsation of its own, it is difficult 
for an outsider to grow into it, and so 
long as the convert does not do so, he 
remains a mere panah at the gates, seeking 
entrance into a new heaven If the new 
culture has no ancient traditions by the 
aid of which it can furnish its votaries 
with the requisite emotional sustenance 
it may be assimilated at once, but it will 
not confer the prestige that belongs to 
the ancient religions, and not hm ing re^icli 
ed the bed rock of the heart by a slow 
process of hereditary evolution through 
hundreds of centuries with innumerable 
historic, social, political and spmtual 
links and interrelated associations its 
roots will not dn\c deep, and the new 
culture will sit lightU on the descendants 
of the pro^eUte who do not owe their 


religion to personal moral conviction This 
argument, it maj be urged, may be ad 
vanced against everj great missionary 
religion which at its inception must ev 
b^pothcsl ha\e been a new cult with few 
followers But Chnstianity lued and 
prospered b^ adopting the Greco Roman 
culture, and the gods of classical antiquity 
and manj of its fasts and festivals were 
absorbed b}' Catholicism under a slightlv 
\eiled disguise The same may be said of 
Buddhism in relation to Brahmanism , and 
Islam in India has likewise had to make 
terms with Hinduism m order to sun ive. 
Love of countrj , the sense of racial kinship 
and cultural affinity, are much stronger m 
these days than thej ever w ere at an^ pre 
\ lous period of historj If the new culture 
of Brahmoism is based on the Vedanta 
philosophy, its Hindu affinity becomes 
*^apparent In fnct, by the followers of every 
other religion in India Brahmos are re- 
garded as the most adsanced section of 
Hindus and nothing else Where is then the 
objection to call themselves Hindus, e\en 
if the orthodox section of the community 
refuse them this title, since they draw their 
religious inspiration from the monistic ra 
tionahsm of the Upanishads ’ Moreo\ er, 
it is something to belong to a large com 
munity— large in extent and numbers, and 
rich in intellectual inheritance “Man as a 
unit is a poor thing, physically, morally , 
intellectually Ability is the product of 
communities, of men formed into organ 
isms, not of individuals No individual as 
an induidual can achieve anything Not 
till he feels he is a cell in a greater and 
more endunng life can he deielop ” (Fie^^ 
ing Hall) 1 rom this point of \ lev also, 
it IS well to be affiliated to a great people 
like the Hindus, provided thpre are no 
inseparable obstacles to be overcome The 
heart of the patnotic Hindu y earns for 
his brothers and sisters w ho, / at the call of 
conscience, broke away fraSm the mother 
'-hurch Among these se^eders are many 
or the makers of moderr^ndia He longs 
o clasp them in his losing embrace, and 
snare the common gloiy of their great 
names Even the rigidly orthodox Hmdu 
icmks upon them as much nearer of km 
than upon the followers of other religions 



SHOULD BRAHAfOS CALL THCMSELVCS HINDUS ’ 


Oli 


Would they keep him at arm’s len^fth and 
repudiate their patrimony ’ Let them 
renounce idolatry and caste h^ all means— 
there are mam Hindus who are intcUec 
tually convinced of their supremely delc- 
tenous eflfect on society and admire the 
moral courage of those who opcnlr abjttie 
them— but let them not eeasc to call them 
selves bv the ancient designation of 
Hindus, so as to lea\c the path open for 
a reconciliation between the old and the 
new, not by a sacrifice of the essential 
elements of their faith but by refusing to 
submitto thebhnd orthodox) which would 
reserve that name for a particular brand 
of Hraduisra, and thereby make it possible 
for advanced thinkers wnthm the fold to 
join hands with them for the dissemina 
tion and ultimate adoption of more Itbcral 
views among the rank and file of the 
orthodox commuuitj leading to tbeir open 
recognition as Hindus in the fullness of 
time 

Postscript —It would seem to many 
that even polytheism won the whole not 
80 injurious to the country as the incubus 
of caste The educated classes may render 
lip-service to the manj gods of Hindaism 
but practjcallj they are monotheists and 
recognise the unity of the godhead, and 
philosophical Hindus sometimes go even 
further The lower classes on the other 
hand, are idolaters all the world over, 
whether thej call themselves so or not, for 
they all pay homage to idols, eikons 
images pictures, paintings, saints sodhus 
pirs, prophets, ancestors, spirits, relics and 
the like, aud assomate special spmtual 
merit with pilgntnages to sbnneg reputed 
to be sacred The only remedy for this 
state of things is education and more 
education as the condition of the Russian 
monjik abundantly show* In the mean 
time we may derive what consolation we 
mav from the thought that the religiosity 
of the masses has had a potent effect in 
bumamsing their passions and fostering 
good will and sympathy in social relations 
fhe institution of caste, too, was p-rhips 


at one time a powerful factor m holding 
the Hindus together in the face of adverse 
attacks, to which no other religion has 
been so liable \\ith the growth of racial 
aadrehpous consciousness, however, the 
utility of caste in promoting cultural 
solidarity has vanished, and it now exerts 
a most baneful lufloence on the progress of 
the Hindus unmitigated by anj relieving 
fcatare of any kind w hatsoever So long as 
the doctrine of promotion by ment had even 
qualified application, some justification 
might be urged for it , but this is nolouger 
the case, since caste distinctions have 
attained absolute ngidity With the very 
growth of the religious consciousness, 
again the lower classes are becoming 
keenly conscious of their humiliating 
position within the bosom ofHiadatscn, 
and the spint of revolt against irremovably 
fixed social barriers is daily gaming in 
strength If Hinduism wants to prevent 
further weakening of its vitality by 
defections through mass-conversion, it 
must adjust itself to the new situation and 
habituate itself to think of the future of 
the rehgion Without caste as an essential 
feature of its structure The Adi Brahmo 
Samaj too, must grapple w ith the problem 
of caste instead of fighting shy of it It is 
only when the great body of the Kindns 
get accustomed to large and influential 
sections of the people calling themselves 
Hindus who neither admit polytheism nor 
caste that they will, with the adaptability 
that the absence of any creed confers on 
them, begin to feel that neither of these 
two institutions, which have by promot 
lOg superstition and preventing solidarity, 
proved so baneful to theirnational advance- 
ment, IS an essentially integral factor of 
the religion they profess And it is only 
when such a feeling comes to be generally 
entertained araoug the Hindus that 
Hinduism will deserve to occupy tlie 
premier position among the great world 
religions that we claim for it 
July 19, 1919 A Himdu 
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THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMMISSION ON INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS 
OF MEDICINE 


{{XTOTWITHSTANDINGtlie introduction ofthe 
1^1 ivestem system of medicine, the ancient 
indigenous systems continue to esercise 
considerable influence over the people at large, 
and large masses of the population have 
Recourse to what is known as the Ajrurredic 
system among the Hindus and Unani system 
among the Musalmans It is not necessary for 
our present purpose to consider how far either 
of these systems 13 founded on a true scientific 
basis, for it IS plamly desirable that systems 
whichhave in the past deeply affected the life of 
important communities, and still exercise 
immense influence upon them should form the 
subject of historical study and scientific 
investigation, especially as competent scholars 
are likely to be available for this purpose Sir 
P. C. Ray, who has devoted a lifetime to the 
studv of chemistry, has produced a work on 
the history of the Hmdu system of chemistry 
which has met with unstinted praise from 
competent scholars Dr Ginndranath Mukheni 
was some years neo awarded by the University 
a research prize for his investigations on the 
surgicalinstruraents ofthe ancient Hmdus, who 
had, it seems, made, in quite early times 
progress which would have been deemed 
considerable in Europe towards the end of the 
eighteenth century 

•‘That the entire system of indigenous 
medicine, as practised in India, affords a 
fruitful field of study and investigation is 
Indeed clear from the testimony of muiv 
competent authorities Dr Hoemle m the 
preface to his studies in the medicine of ancient 
India, observes — 

, surprise to many, as 

It did lo myself, to discover the amount of anatomical 

knowledge which is disclosed in the works of the 
earliest medical wTiters of India Us extent anrf 

accuracy are surprising, when we allow for that earlv 

age. probably the sixth century before Christ, and 
their peculiar methods of dfimtion In iW 

circumstances, the inf^est.ng question of the relation^ 
the medicine of the Indian to that of the Greek. ” 
ally suggests itself The^ possibility aPT^n 
dependence of cither on the other iannot wll 

1:4, 3=0 B C >o,tcdc4.,d“edS5ShSird?r.“ 

"That Grrck med cine adopted Ind.ir, 
ments and methods is c\ident fmm .u 
The contact between the two cu ihsab^ns fi«t 

,h„.gh oi ASd5“:i 


continued unbrof»n through the reign of the 
Diadochi .md the Roman and Byzantine eras 
Alexandria, Syria, and Persia were the principal 
centres of intercourse Indian physicians’ means and 
methods of healing are frequently mentioned by 
Grocco-Roman and Byzantine authors as well as many 
diseases, endemic m India but previously unknoww 
During the rule of the Abbasides, the Indian physicians 
attaint still greater repute in Persia, whereby Indian 
medicine became engrafted upon the Arabic, an effect 
which was hardly increased by the Arabic dominion 
over India. Indian influence under the guise of 
Arabic medicine was felt anew in the West The 
apparently spontaneous appearance m Sicily in the 
iSth century of thino plastic surgery bespeaks a long 
period of Indo Arabian influence The pustic surgery 
of the 19th century was stimulated by the example of 
Indian methods the first occasion being the news 
derived from India that a man of the brick-makers' 
easte,had,bymeansof a flap from the skm of the 
forehead, fashioned a substitute for the nose of a 
native ” 




PARAGE IPHS PROM C 1I.CUTTA OWCRSITV COMMISSIO'I REPORT C17 


mediciae ’ Ko arguments are nccdei] to 
estaWjsh the position that a system whieh is 
descnbcd in these terms by some of the most 
distinguished ciponents of the rvestern system 
of medicine shonid be cnltnated in an Indian 
oniversity from the point of Yiew of a historical 
cnbca! and scientific student We do not 
suggest that m a unirersity of a modem type 
It 'nouM be correct to establish degrees and 
diplomas in ancient systems of znedicine mth a 
Yici\ to authoncc the recipients to undertake the 
practice of their profession but we maintain 
that these systems of medicine deserre careful 
inTcstigation in an Indian unnersity from the 
point of view already indicated The result of 
such a study would be to throw light on their 
origin and growth the true basis of their stme 
tore and development If adequate provision is 
made for this purpose in the rtconstitiited 
t/oiversity it is not unreasonable to hope that 
the eaponents of the ind genons sTstems of 
medicine will gradually become linked with 
stndents trained aetording to the most 
approved western methods The former will rc 
cogaisethat though their naeieot system reached 
the height ofa systematising thcorwiug school 
of thoughti It lacked the freedom of lodindual 
action essential to the pursuits of real science 
and Its evolution was prematurely arrested by 
an unscientific veneratioa for petrified dogmas 
The modernists as we may call them will on 
the other band realise that the ancient system 

E oisessed an imposing structure of empncnl 
Bowledge and teclinical achievemeot whKh 
caanot be safely ignored even in these days of 
rapid progress. — -Vol V eh X1.II 

The chairs of pharmacology nod of the 
history of medicine are desirable on general 
grounds , but they ore also desirable because it 


IS in connection with their teaching that c/Tect 
shdold begiven to the demand fully justified, 
that the ancient systems of Indian medicme 
sbould receive attention by the University of 
Cidcutta 

It 18 clearly impossible that we should osk 
th4 univemty to undertake to tram students on 
^ytems which ignore what has been done m 
scivnee and medicine for centuries although 
th^T hare preserved valuable knowledge As 
Sir&uikaran hair the Member for education 
pointed out in n speech of March 2-fth 19J8 at 
the Aynraed c and Unani Tibbi College at Delhi 
(he study of modem sciences IS indispensable for 
medKiiie 

His Excellency Lord Pentland struck the 
saiPr note in n speech recently delivered at tne 
opening of the Ayurvedic hospital la the 
Co»hm State — 

Medicine he said whether it be called 
Ayiir\celic Unan or western must follow the 
sarpe methods and the same aims ojid submit 
to »he same tests any system of med cuic 
must be correlated with every adiancc in the 
all ed sciences such aschemistrr and physiology 

There is an obvious and promising desire 
at the present moment among the numerous 
adherents of these systems for closer toneli w ith 
modern scientific methods In tune no doubt 
the/ 'till be able to make available for the 
practitioners of w estem med cine the traditional 
knoteiedge which is of real value and will 
r«j^t as western medicme continually rejects 
(lose theories which ore mere survivals and 
cannot stand the test of evpenence The 
4)i(tuiction between Indian and western 
fivstems of medicine will then disappear — N o] 
V^Ch XUV X 


PARAGRAPHS FROM THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY COMWISSIOV 
REPORT 


(1) Desire for Secondary Education — 
lit Qcisis 

S th West the desire for increased foci 
lities for secondary education draws »t» 
strengthffrora a belief that under the 
tresS of modem life the alertness of Btiod 
finch a goo<l education may engender and 
be steadmesa vrhich it may impart both to 
idgment and character ore of lacreasing 
alue alike to the individual and to the 
immunity The economic and social condi 
onsoftewav are liable by reason of forces 
hich arc worldwide in their range of opera 
on to nnforcsceo fluctnation and chaos* They 


oflkr therefore new opportunities to resourceful 
uutigtire and attach heavy disn»alifi/-a.ttoa to 

S oranceanduopreparedness. For this reason 
whole nation is concerned in so improving 
i(a edacatiooal equipment from the primaiy 
seliool to the University as to increase the 
number of tramed m nds and ngoroas personal! 
(m -ft its command 

The md wdoal also feels the need and ad 
YantflSV of better education As industry and 
comtfivree extend and as the functions of pubi c 
admtoutration grow more cotnpfcs a young 
manlof® wiler choice ol careers As a rule 
tiowever he needs a good education to take 
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adMntageof the choice The demand gro\»s 
for schools which give a good education at ^ 
low fee 

‘ But though private individuals profit by 
having such a school within reach the advant 
age IS not only theirs The community gan« 
from the average standard of training beidg 
raised -\ol I Ch VIII 

(2) Neglect of the ablest youths— 
c. uatiouel losa^ 


a time polarise old and new ideas in the sphere 
ofw omen s education m Bengal But there are 

signs of a desire for some adjustment beUN^cn 

the new ideals and the old and for some- accom 
modation between what the "West offers eod 
what the East can teach — \ol I Cli 

(6) Wostom political ideas must olToct social 
transformation in the zenana 


the demand of women for political rights 
„ . .. m western countries is not due to though it has 

The neglect ofthe ablest youths in the facilitated bi the improved education of 

cntical years of the r lives IS indeed not oo'y ^^omen there have been periods m western 
the most disheartening hut tW most dangerous ivomen in important circles of 

feature of the educational life of Bengal tor ^ „s men 

the fate and ■fortunes of ererj people depend upon results The modem ii omen s 

theopportnmties nhich It atlordsto us anioi moreinent m all nestern countries nhich has 
sons nho must be the leadelj and guides of tne Waniot SvAa.in. u 

neit generation in erery field ol national are. pohticallr further ndraneed than most other 
■city If their minds are Btenlised il tneu meiitable consequence of the 

intellectual grOMth IS starved nnd stunted me | ,5]j adopted in 

nationMiUnssuielysulTerasilwiHifit ucgl^'l iiesteni lands during the Inst hundred years 

the mateiial resources which nature has hestoured jater m eviry countrj which adopts 

upon It U 13 almost a truism to say that question of the position and 

progress of eiety nation depends largely upon „ „„„en must inevitably be raised for 

the abundance the character and the traimug accepted them these 

of ite eieeptionalVy gdted men Md t^bue “ .deas hate brought about a gradual and some 
Boundlj devised edacalional sjUem will not ^ transfer 

«»s°'‘efe& therefore by merely denying an 

X?l”l' c?s.““o?a":"d”/„,n‘g‘”^«,’f t*h“olgSS 

eommonwealth -Vol I Ch Xill and aims of men and women But social 

(3) Tho Historical Mfl^hod of Study changes which must ultimately be of a far 

The h stoncal method hfls come to be during reaching character can only be prevented bj 
the last hundred years so vital an element 'n shutting the door (if that were possiblej against 
all senous thought and the historical point of w poiitic.al theories and methods of the \\est 
view is so essential an element m the e<juipn>snt The process of change must be painful It 
of the leaders of any society which is to play an cannot be made m one sphere of 1 fe thepolitical 
effective part m political development that we without ultimately affecting all the rest and if 
feel the deficiency of the historical studies is to be earned out without the most tragic of 

in the University system of Bengal to be a real domestic niisunderstandmgs it can only be by 
danger There is no point at wh ch therv is giving to women that degree of education which 
a greater need for the importation of a itiore will enable them m partners!! p with their men 
scientific and liberal method into the teaching gradually and healthily to adjust the conditions 
and no aspect of the training of the educated of Indian life to the needs of anew age 
classes of Bengal which needs more cajvfnl For themselves they [educated Indians] 

attention — \oriChXnI have accepted the ideas of the West more or less 

. a m '“'v Many of them are even ea<xer to tnve 

(4) The Spirit of the Time practical expression in the institutions of liSia 

More penetrating than words written or to those political ideas and systems of the West 

spohcn IS the spmt ofthc time And that spirit which have wherever they have been adooted 
challenges iiianv traditional submissions awa been the prov oking cause of a radical trsT^for 
kens new longings after self real sation tears raation often painfil m the whole social order 
off the mask ofauthon^ which is worn by some \et they long to be able to say to the t°dc of 
ancient traditions and scads a current of dis advancinir chan"-c uJim ineiiae 

quet and unrest even into the recesses of the purrfafi thus fa? and no ‘ ! 

loms >reu.ra by snch a chrlleug. cruris not a permnStly 


va.Usms.l\osasvt.<b«\f uv sclWtftwic W e more con onlj solution must 

servativc \nd in retort innovation weam achieve a n al^ ^nfisrsc attempt to 

Us most defiant look The current wIikB m education alonr womens 

some natures stimulates individualism mav for ofthc West _ ^ “"'^traditicms 

Ol inc West and the ancient and rooted ideas 





and traditions of Indn n,.* »i. 
ofeastem and western «conctliatjOn 

to a single sph«e -ToJ if 

(6' True National Service 

«' S.? 

represents lovaltv j this devotion 

™ce, „ cSirJ,* rt “'"'I*''* ■'>'«' 

on J M sen ice and 




thel fe of a people- 






■"f “ >■“. i-» «.rf s, “ 


gement of]eamin<r n« If fi.*° the enconn 


s£3a 


racter and 
realities of me 

s ^rfn»iraTs"?"“V''"'* 


i7t Blind acceptance of the old faith 
Impassible 


— V ambitions and theVsire o: 

furthered the grolrthef 
and college education dunue "* *««oaaai7 

In inch a situation as the present it would p^***'^”^* which °f«p?te*^f®t^fr‘fs^'«ma 
be vam to espect blind acceptance of on old of a relotirelv smoii*^* attain 

better indeed The onV wV“ 

an^outlook wbuih India males towardf a pra^ 

“^Sbt his .foabts and to “‘be affairs of the 

Satherstrragth with which to face the spectres ‘baeper relief the ignorancT undTf ^?"'u 

of the mind to slay them and thus at lenlth to T***" btr peojie labour The ‘be 

rest m a fa^th wrhich by his effort he ha-Tinnde 'hisses are sensitiW to tbs blnf ^ucated 


r .*“'5^ trainine and outlook ”5":“ iMia males towards a olaVe e,r j 
r^ble b'm to fight his .foabts and to “‘be affairs of the 

S^therstrragth with which to face the spectres ‘baeper relief the ignorancT undTf ^?"'u 

of the mind to slay them and thus at lenlth to T***" ber peojie labour The ‘b® 

r«t m a faith which by his effort he has made 'bissesw sensitiVe to tbs blot uoon 

the old faith "““eof ‘bar country and feels th°? ,Ti 
^f»lL4V*,bc.‘be old faith definitely appro tbe prestige of India in the eves nf ♦i!‘ *°"‘era 
^ thw be therefore of any MteV' 

more truly than before his own — \ol II Ch education believing that an 

r"5Si,'5S,"L';?A'>f “■.""""““dV.te 


(8) Modern Education in Bengal 


or ladirectiy lessen the masfof°»^ d rectly 
"tbcheaeiest drag upon the prS^T^ 

its Bengal has pi<ttfied educatS”^Hs^M" mLhf wterests the 

t?‘ ®"‘‘ **bola4bip of h'Sberedncitioa a^Slble “aling 

-d^pngh^fnesi’T^ T'^te^ a^^^ 


charaetenstics of the ednc-ited community and posts and therefore to *n '®‘''‘^cd number 5 

5; i“4”rs =5 d?^„-£4r= 

m .t. bro.d «.p»:l. „ ,„.„a ..d h.l.hy „d bom b?‘T."„S„°AhX*"°”‘ '• "S 

education and by a °«ds 

encoorayein»r,f -^r ‘®!‘h that ff.. 


v, . u.- bi.eu.Luc»iuqenr Doay viewed 
in Its broad aspects is sound and healthy and 

by much steadiness of individual mote edncation'‘an'd“ ‘be '®““ttT need* 
character by h gh standards of conduct and by liberal encouragement ® ‘®‘tb that Thf 
the influence of good homes -.\ol H <S the long „Xro?‘ school, ^!ai‘b' 
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PVPn of those V.I10 already enjoy access to the that education should be equally accessible to 
kmdof education ^^hlchf if It ere limitedto both se«s . and (3) that attendance at schooj 
them, ^^ould have an enhanced pecunian value 
Much oftbe zeal for secondary education spnnp 


should be compulsory for every one up to an 
appointed age limit The grow mg influence of 
these ideas upon Indian opinion is manifest, 
though the difficulty of their practical apphea* 
tion in India IS obvious ” — \ol IV, Ch XXX. 

(13) Vernacular education must be 
improv ed. 

“No young man in England would be 
considered to have received a sound and good 
education unless he possessed a mastery over 
his own vernacular, had learnt to avoid 
fjrammatical errors and had acquired a taste 
for the niceties of the idioms of his mother- 
tongue We are emphatically of opinion that 
drsparagement of the Indian intellect is implied there is something unsound in a system of 

. . i -Jin.-* T ... .......^ 1 .. education which leaves a young man, at the 

conclusion of his course, unable to speak or 
write his own mother tongue fluently and 
correctly It is thus beyond controversy that a 


from non self regarding motives, and works 
against what might appear to be self mterwt 
It IS tins belief m education for its own sake, 
a belief which, though often vague and mdis 
cnmmatmg, is ardent and sincere, that gives its 
chief significance to the movement now spread 
ing m Bengal ” — ^'ol IV Ch XXX 

(11) The effect of the prevailing illitaracy 
on intellectual growth 
“The most serious handicap of the Indian 
student is the intellectual atmosphere which 
he has to breathe I need not say that no 


in this statement What I refer to is simply 
the outcome of w ell recognised sociological 
conditions peculiar to India and more 
specially to India in the mufassal, at 
this stage of her progress ( 1 ) There is the 
great mass of illiteracy all round I am not 
speaking here of illiteracy in the student’s own 
immediate circle of relations and friends, but 


systematic effort'must henceforth be made to 
promote the serious study of the vernaculars m 
secondary schools intermediate colleges and in 
the University The elaborate scheme recently 


oftlieilhteracj among those whom personally adopted b> the University for tbe critical, 
he may not know at all It would be interesting historical and comparntiv e study of the Indian 
to trace out some of the subtle pervasive vvajs vernaculars for the M A examination is but the 
m which this great mass of illiteracy is operative coping stone of an edifice of which the base is yet 
an influence not onl> on the student (though to be placed on a sound foundation, and xt is 


onl) wliA such a structure has been completed 
that Bengal will have a literature worthy of the 
greatness and civilisation of its people^’— Vol 
IV, Ch XLII ^ 


he perhaps is most affected) but also to 
greater or less extent upon all w ho have to live 
and vv otk in India The general effect is a sort 
of aridity or sterility winch is not favourable to 
normal many sidcdintellcctualgrow tli (n) There 
IS the fact that cv cn whcnhtcracv is present it 
IS usually a onc-sided affair, hardly as yet 
affecting women to any appreciable degree 

(ill) Only too frequently is the student an ^ „ , , . — . — — 

isolateil unit in Ins famil) , in his social circle or. ®P»“>on that BCTgah has yet reached a stage at 


it may he even in his neighbourhood ’ 
B Cameron, of the Canning 
Lucknow , cited in \ ol IV, Ch XXX 


Mr M 
College, 


(12) Ancient and Modem Bducatlonol 
Thought 

“Each of the traits which Mr Tnvedt selects 
ns being charactenstic of education in ancient 


(14) Bengal must bo Bilingual. 

few even of the most ardent and eloquent 
advocates of the use of the vernacular are of 
opinion that Bengali has yet reached a stage at 
vvhKii it would suffice for the teaching of the 
majontj of those branches of western education 
v^hichfonuun essential part of the university 
curriculum There is an overwhelming mass of 
opinion pointing to the ubc of English as the 
chief medium from the end of the intermediate 
stage upwards 

We are disposed to think that the 
plicated classes in the various provinces of 


India (us identification with religious belief, the India will like those of some other countnes 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, the both in the Bntish dominions and elsewhere’ 
admissionof thepoor tolcaming the pcsonal wish to be bilingual , to use their raotherton^e 
t.. Iticlier anil tuiRht, tbe .rtUns fortlio,. il.ar and ml, mate thmr, aWh 

apart of a .pta.al clas, for tl.r Joty of tcacl.ins, part of life from lafaacr ,.pa ardr, and ahrcI,"^JS 
freedom from detailed control by Government) the verj breath and suh. 5 tni,f.e 
1 , a. also brm rUarartrr.sl.r, at d.lfrrrat t.n.cS aat.oaal fcrlin j Jo 

and ,a different degrees and forms, of one or interKtommnnlVat.on neccs<?n foe tlm'Tn.f 
more of the vanons traditions which have tcnanccof the iimti nf 

shown themselves indestructible in the complex other countries for th,. of touch with 

fvbnc of education m the kNest But modem stimulation of 

nlucalional thought in the West is aflected by and science anfW,i^ scholarship 

thrve furdnirentnl assumptions vir (1) that mtemroMnfs.ni ..f promotion of that 
the whole nation, without csccption. shoull induTtrv on ooinmerce and 

hate RcctfS to educational opportunity, (2) w illlar^ly depend of India 
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‘ Those of «s acqu'iinted with British roudi 
tioasdo not find the bdsngual WtUbstadeat in 
any way handicapped when lie comes to an 
English speaking uniiersity nor do we think 
that bibngnalism is felt to be a handicap to 
intelltctnai development tn such conntnes as 
Belgium and Switeerland More and tnoie m 
the larger European countries are the pnpils 
(largely by the use of the direct method) acgutr 
mg with less than half the school time and less 
than half the home work devoted m India to the 
study of English a working mastery of a second 
living language The results already obtained 
in some Madras schools show how practKnblc 
reform may be m Bengal 

Our general aim is to make the educated 
classes of Bengal bilingual But like oor prede- 
cessors we lay stress ofl the continued necessity 
of improving the vernaculars through which 
the results of western as well as of eastern 
knowledge can alone be conveyed to the masses 
of the people — -Vol \ Ch XLI 

(Ifi) Industrial Training 

The problem of trainmg in meehanical 
engineering in Bengal differs essentullv from 
the correspond ngperobJem in England because 
of the aversesess of so many high-caste Bengal s 
to us* their hands and because uolike the Bngt sh 
yosth who w ishes to become a mechanical 
eng aeer and who in vcconlaoee with universal 
tradition does the work of an ordinary work 
mas asd accepts the pay of an ordinary appceu 
tiee during bis training the average Bngali 
Tontb regards snch work and snch pay as 
beneath ms dgnity and is therefore unable to 
acquire iheproctKalespeneace accessary to male 
a successful mechanic'll engineer 

Bebeiiere with the fndustnal Commission 
and with the mijority of the Srms whom wre 
have coBsulted that the demand for engineers 
trained in India is bound to incmase and though 
some fimis arc doubtful as to whether India can 
ever train responsible engineers we th nl the 
successful experience on the civil engmeenog side 
and the fhet that there are cow successful cbeini 
cal works porcelain works tile works and 
tanneries in Bengal entirely run and managed by 
Indians shows that there is eiety reason to 
believe that Eeueal will be abk before long 
to produce highly trained In ban meehamcal 
engineers But for that development to take 
place successfully we feel that the concmrcticc 
ofthe engineering frms ises«ential — \ol \ 
Ch 

(16) EfToct of Muslim Education on 
Indian Unity 

But m this new moiemeatof the Mnslim 
community towards higher edneat on there lies 
the presage of an intellectual unity which would 
lessen if it might not obbterate the breaches 
caas^ by ancient divisions and by deep differ 
cnees m cultural tradition A greater equality 


ra point of culture might strengthen the forces 
vriucb make for harmony and co operation be 
tween the two main sections of the Bengal 
population the whole community would be 
the stronger by the abatement of those mis 
tmderstandings and antagonisms which have a 
long history behind them and still affect the 
inner life of the country social reform would be 
reudered less diffcnlt were some of the estrange- 
ments modified by the influence of friendships 
fanned at school and college and a gradual 
lessening of the power of old divisions w ould 
make the people of Bengal more homogeneous 
for the manifold and arduo is tasks which await 
It -Vol \ Ch XLIX 

(17) Siatoncal archives and research 

All over Indua there exist vast masses of 
unorganised and unexplored historical material 
m many languages not merely the eoa 
teats of the Government archive rooms 
but many family collections and many re- 
cords of eiistmg or former Indian Govern 
meats snch as the admirably kept archives 
ofHtsEtnlted Highness the huam at Hydera 
bad or tbe large Marhatta collections at 
Poona The history of India cannot be fully 
explored until these collections are made arau 
able They are not made effectively available 
merely by throwing open the archive rooms to 
scholars A student of the Erst two decades 
of the nineteestb century for example ought to 
work not only at the archives in the Qnttsh 
muniment rooms but at the Marhatta archives 
the hizaro s srthires the Sikh archives at 
Lahore and a multitude of other collections 
Ereo if he could find the time for such explora- 
tion be would find his materials in many langu 
ages and m many scripts 

What is necessary w that all the most 
valuable of these materials should be printed, tbe 
most importantdocuraents in fhll selections from 
the less important in summaries and translated 
into English, Thswork can only be carried 
out by a great co-operatire enterprise it cannot 
be achieved bv the sporadic endeavours of 
isolated university scholars Like the corres- 
ponding treatment Of the Engl sh archives 
whchaie lit some ways tlionch more complete 
less complex and vaned it will only be possible 
if it la undertaken by Govemtaent enlisting the 
services of a large number of scholars drawn 
from among the university teachers of all parts 
of Ind a, fixing the mam plan of the work and 
entrustiag to quahfied met) under a competent 
general editorship the production of a great 
senes of moauaenti liistonca Jndica * The 
lesuU of such an enterpri<;e would be not merely 
that the materials for Indian history would ^ 
made available but what is far more impor 
tant that the methods and sp nt of sane and 
scTioIarly historical investigation would receive 
aa immense stimulus in all tbe universities 
like the stimulus which was given to Eng! 
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historical scholarships bj the preparation of 
the Roll's Sene-' '\nd the Record Office publica 
tions India needs nothing more than a Tiide 
diffusion of that sanely critical spirit in dealing 
with men and institutions which Iiistoncal 
investigation should create This spirit will 
grow but slowlj if it IS left to the disconnected 
and unassisted spontaneous effort of indivi 
duals’— Yol V Ch L 

(18) Fellowship among thoEmpire’s 
Centres of Thought 

In the coming unification of the British 
commonwealth no small partwill beplajedby 
the unn ersities for the commerce of ideas must 
be yet more potent in bringing about mutual 
comprehension between the various elements m 
a great co operation than the commerce of 
material things To the cuUn ation and oapati 
sion of this commerce of ideas from which all 
the participants will profit too little attention 
has yet been giicn And m the reorganisation 
of the intellectual life of India which must 
accompany its political dexelopment if that is 
to have permanent fruits it is as necessary that 
there snould be more organic intellectual 
relations with the other great members of our 
partnership of peoples as that there should be 
more organic political relations The British 
universities ha%e been m some sense the parents 
of the university systems of all the British lands 
as the British parliament has been the parent 
of their politicals) stems But there Ins been 
in the one sphere even more than in the other 
too little organised intercourse and mutual 
assistance The British universities ha\e jet 
much to give to their daughters but the 
daughters have also much to give in return 
It vs needful tint attention should be gisen to 
this n«pcct of our partnership of nations nnd 
that we shoiil 1 find some mode of organised 
fellow ship among the rmpircs centres of 
thought of such kind aa will m no wa\ restrict 
or interfere with the freedom of each to ciil 
tivatc its own garden in its own wnj 

* We Ixheac that it is at this stage in post 
graduate research work that the best worl enn 
l>c done by In Inn students going to Britain , 
nnd we look forward with hope to the lime 
when there will be a steady stream of well 
trained and wcll-qinl tic 1 young Indian gradu 
ntes and young In ban profissors going to 
llntnm and in a less degree to other Lnghsh 
■licnkmg lands for n period of training in the 
metliwl* of research and meeting at the grent 
Itnlish centres student* who have come lor a 
similar purpose from all parts of the British 
LomnjonwcnUh In bringing about sich n 
re»uU Oovemment must necessarily pHy a 
principal pari Oa the other hand we anticipate 
that in due line wlcnthe In kan umrcrsities 
1 a%e l*een reorganise! and hare dereloped 
grrat schools of learning partienlaTly m those 
-eel* whKh ought to lx- sptMnllv the r own 


there will be, a counter stream of British 
researchers from all the natioi^ of the common 
wealth coming to take advantage of the revival 
of the ancient learning of India — Yol V, Ch 1, 
(19) An Educational Tax Advocated 
‘ On all hands during our travels in Bengal 
we have heard the demand that Government 
should give more for education Often enough 
those who make this legitimate claim seem to 
figure Government as sitting upon a huge and 
inexhaustible treasure-chest from which it 
dispenses niggardly bount) and thej seem to 
imagine that it is greatef generositv on the 
part of Government which is required [ T/iisia 
/lard/v a fair presentation the popular point 
o/'t/eii The people think that the State trea 
sure-cbest is depleted and squandered by evfrara 
gant naste of public fundi m the shape of execs 
sire cnil and military evpenditure If such 
naste were stopped there would be sudicienf 
money for a wider spread and n far better system 
of cdiicntion "] But if Bengal is to have abetter 
system of education Bengal must pay for it and 
only Bengal can pay for it nnd that what 
Government has to show is not 'generosity , but 
courage in levying the necessary taxation a 
courage not to be expected until it is plain that 
those who will have to pay the taxes are ready 
to do so Either m the form of fees or in the form 
of gifts or in the form of taxes Bengal must 
pay more if it w islies to escape from the vicious 
circle of Its present education and to give to its 
yoiitM a training which will fit them more ade- 
quately to p)ay their part m the w orld 

If it IS urged that the taxpayers of 
Bengal are too poor to be able to pay for the 
advantages of such nn improved education otir 
answer is that Bciignl is too poor to be able to 
afford the waste of ability which is caused by 
the present system It squanders her most 
valuable asset which is the brainpower and 
moral vigour of her sons m n grave degree it 
fails to turn their great abilities towards the 
most socially useful ends it does little to train 
their pow ers of initiative nnd to inculcate in 
dependence of mmtl niitl judgment A change 
which will help in getting rid of these short 
comings in the present system of education and 
whichwill give a stimulns to thccapacitv for 
imbhc service m new careers w ill m the long run 
Ik an economv ns w til ns m other w nv s a boon 

wo^d"^-^S”V^Ch“^I 

(20) ITew nnd Inadequately provided 
branches of study In tho University 
of Calcutta 

' 1 New branches of stiidv at present not 

ofCalJittror ds 

Collies m which ns finds allow teaclune 
might advantageously Ik undertaken 

O IwHn vernacuhr* f,) llcbre* md Svmc 
( 1 Creex and Lit n (,>) Preach, German and other 
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remauimg 20 and the Go\eniraent of India mty urging that Sansl nt studies should be 
retained the poner conferred upon it bj the placed m Dacca on the same looting as tu 
Act of 1857 of cancelling any appointment Islamic and that Government expresseu ns 
Moreover the Vice-Chancellor the chief evecutue approval of this proposal In 1913 in Mew 
officer of the University was to be appointed however of the financial stringency createu by 
by the Government all regulations of the the war it was decided in 1915 to abandon this 

University must be submitted to the Government portion of the scheme for the time being 
for Its approval all affiliations and disoffih We think it would be greatly to the advant 

ations of colleges must be finally determined by age of the University of Dacca if Sansl ntic 
vt all readets and lectucecs of the studies could be given the position m the 

University must be approved by it m short University approved by the Govemiueiit tn 


almost every detail of university policy 
made subject to its supervision 

The universities of India are under the 
terms of the Act of 1902 in theory though not 
in practice among the most completely govern 
mental universities m the world — Vol I Ch III 
Even m the eiistmg type of university it may 
wellbe doubted whether a government control 
£ocirn«ie anddeta led as that imposed by ibe 


India and that the tvv o schools of Islamic and 
Sansl nticstudiesw oiildgain by their co-existence 
m the same University In any case a full and 
adequate place should be given to -Sanskrit in 
Dacca especially in view of its nearness to an 
important centre il rampur] of Sanskntic 
studies 

In many ways tie opportumtiea of 
Dtcca niU bs vniqae We hope it niil^serve 


present system is 1 kely to produce the best as a new home for the study of that Arabic 
results nliilosopiiy nnd science winch gave fresh 

But the system as it now worl s has some Intellectual life to Europe during the middle 
manifest drawbacl s the greatest of these ages that Sansl ntic studies will find a worthy 
drawbacks is one vvh ch is apt to b ruinous and equal place alongside Islamic studies and 
to any system of administration the vveaketnng that m this quiet intellectual centre in the great 
of responsibility plains and waters of Eastern Bengal and in 

We think it necessary to say that lo our touchwith a histone city there may sunne'^ 
judgment detailed Government control vyhich up a fresh synthesis of eastern and western 
is unsatisfactory even m universities of the stud es Th“se nre the possibilities of Dacca - 
amliatmgkind mainly concerned with adnimis tol IV Ch XXXIII 

trativework is likely to be even more unsatis [In Calcutta also the commission recommen 
factory whenappUedto areaUeachinguniversity ded the establishment of an Islamic College for 
/j. The essence of a real unuersity is freedom which land has already been acquired by Govern 
of teaching Vol HI Ch XXtlll meat and they say we are anxious to see one 

A plan of educational reform based upon a [msUtution] at least which will specialise m 
transference to the Department of Public ins orthodoa Brahmimcalleatning and the Sanskrit 
trnction as the latter is novv constituted m its College obviously furnishes a valuable nucleus 
relation^ Goverriment of the responsibility of for the purpose (Ch XLII) The Object is that 
the reco^ition of schools novy exercised by the eastern scholars may unite with tl eir unrivalled 
Umversitv would be regarded as a reactionary knowledge of the oriental classics an acquain 
mcasviTc and as a menace to educational freedom tance wVth the critical methods of the \Sst 
n^7n,l^ the feeing must be borne in the future of India depends upon finding a 

civilsation which will be a happy union of the 
T>i educational system oT Bcwnaf Hindu Islamic and European civil sations 

1 lie leel ng sprmgs trom a conviction oritiiught (Ch XLIIl -- 

be truer to say from an lost net that educution 


. , In the Dacca University BiUno 

provision has been made for Sansl ntic studies ] 

(25) Obitor Dicta 

The educational pyramid though still a 
pyramid has narrower basis and a broader apex 

than elsewhere The tendency of an enlightened 

offrec initiative even at tie cost of what may pohej m the fi ture must he to change this ^tatc 
p«m to be waste of energy and some disregard of things not by whittling aw ay the apex but 
of the intellectual stan \aids accepted as aulbon hy broadening tl c baec — Ch LI 


should not be controlled m all its vital issues 
by a bureaucracy however competent and 
d s ntcrested acting in the name of the Govern 
ment State action and state supervision arc 
necessary ns factors in educational policy But 
they should leave a wide margin for the exercise 


tntive by the expert opinion of the 1 
\ol 1\ Ch \\\I ^ 

(24) Sanskritic studios should bo plocod on 
^ equality with Islamic 

studies at tho Dacca University 

■"'OV'*' "O-O”? rcprc-en 

til.ou! -Bcte lU otiWi-iltoflhtlliSdu 


ror thc tduc-XedlndnnoftoJm the mas, ej 
then is lad spansatL 

to tht hjEljer tilocat.on of I„dn at th.s limt 
-Ch "m”'" »‘'>l»tnal hfc 
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iSIKssssg 

real adjustment between them The«5,Vr!r 
fate to kid wIi'Tit 

£« anSM“l «two.mmded a„d 

i-r£s!rrr*‘”"“ 

Calcatta -md lysnilon lot »\ith New \orl 

SoTiiftil 

(20) Valno of Unireraity Examioatloo* 

tfiJ *"* •" regard to 

• f •’■0“'^ w our tokmenYbe 

"w^’^e.TiVr certifie-vtes'anS legrees 

wh.eb?h ! raasports to etreen for 

hoM«^ n 1‘if.eabilitAe.ftJie 

hoUm nut those passports sIioulJ not l>e re 
garW as tahd fora lifetime Tenyearsorto 
h'» -degree (especially if 
de^eJS * h?" ‘Ite mijonty of 

‘Jrgreci.oo the result of performance m on eaacui 
nation room and not on the result of hisown 
original lOTestigniion) be ought toluredonc 
ms work tn the world 10 such a way that he is 
juilged by that, and not by his examination 
answers orerenby a more complete reeonl of 
nu early youth Cotireriely it ihooH be no 
reproach to a man that he has done badly m 
An examination if by his ttibsenuent work he 
has rrtneved an early failure w hieh may in 
some cases hare been due to illness or 
h’Jj'fortune \\t think it absurd that a man 
who has obtaind only a los% honours degree 
should be debirred from preferment for all time 
when by personal arhiesement in original work 
in (uiministrtion or in teaching he has shoivn 
liimMlf capable of beating his early rompelitora 
in the real work of hfe Txammation rcsulfs 
may show capacity and promise Dut it is by 
a man s performance in which character counts 
so largely that he ought to be finally judged m 
the nnversity ns elswhcrc — \oI II Cb X\J1 
' In no university do all the brightest minds 
necessarily find a place m the first class ami 
the most inspiring teacher or investigator may 
be a man with relatively poor ncadcoiw 
qualiJications [1 ootnotc Thus John Rieliard 
Green the historian took a pass degree at 
Oxford Darwin took apoor degree at Cambridge 
I araday never went (o a uniicrsity] Moreover 
this criterion wholly breaks down wlicn the 
claims of teachers educated in other inontries 
in Fnghnd or \mcrKa have iicen equatnl with 
those of Calcutta graduates —Vet IV 
th \x\n 


(27J A Now Synthesis of tho East and West 

newl of industrial enterprise and nV i 

Jmili upon ind,„ |„oi p„jt „„ j f" 


••jinecireumstnnees of each g 
ofprpfuction and distribution nl/ow 

drawing together of Last nndW est tow ar,!.^ 

othersespenence -\oI I Ch \ ' 

( 28) Tho Diselplmo of Indian Students 
udl'tah^rf ” Rd'fnj- 

experienced little or no diHicuIfv m 

"iTr'T^ •l■■dplinf niuonj the .md™!;'”'"® 
Dut Willie the student is as n rule obedienf 
^ laws nndreguhtioDs Ins obcd.enec ap^riTn 
be passive rather than active He does u 

to create trouble but on the oth^ ha 't h’* 
rairly «al.«, h., essential oneness Sf^ 

allege his Joynlty to it his co^jperatioi m ‘.t! 

life and discipline is not acfivi i ?** 

attachment to the college is not LfTcirn tf^ t 
Cb'xiX " •‘ram •.'■tuft, ‘^7/’ 

139) Tho Student In Bengal 

avenge when he is compared with*h„ 1?°°'^ 
other countries ’ The concpntinr, 
doi Brah nin famdi ha. ^i. " ®f 
memlKm ofthe Confrmssion m u' 
the iwtigeofa noble doctrine of fe low " 
of other worldhness of rrnnndi. ^rvice 
Bengali student has according to the sam 

aicry retentive memorv nml 
leasing Itis power nf Z,. ' K"®'! power 


Jetnnfi, His power^of imagmau. .^ ' 
(withwliKli IS assoilated a kehnit Z 
andagiftfir music) goes ham ^ f}sih,n 
eensitneiie-s mil difl^tcnc- ‘‘‘*"'1 "ith 

to form too favourSb I **'"'“1“'* a 
of tharownatti.nmcnts and^owers 
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themuarJeyc but i«* too little with tUout« mojKO la fnet. 1 crftbi!iU« (n* J* 

‘.s'NT'i «sc c-cctCtUc turd U now Uwtorv ai tvcll n« br the e*tKner« oi t 

ff .1 conj^rntilftti* n thr»l>hcrt of wdmJtii^^ 
tint T1 ffc i«n uriVuijt ti'j»^of lIiisiU i 

rncr ufli iHJihtruit ulK'*e nirot^ will 


NSMd «\c 

i’ctcloi>c\l tlnn the r^c of the hfnlr Hi* 
impitittic cnjnvitt i' rtiinflfthlr 'In no j«irl 

of the comment of I ii'ojv nre tl etc *n many , 

men mil women who nj'cnh tic 1 nylWh Ian cbnenctcr iinorr.* thcmucUr'i movh 
of nuthoTiK'il oiilrttponiln 


with nctnrncj 

phn^c n« nnon^ tic 1 if,hlr cilnenlctl In linn woiiw imm;inc iiir licn;,nii j;iri on . 

«.oimmmitv the natters of thcl nt.luU lont^tie for nnlcr nml f »- nrntne**^^ Mie 
mt'ctscil hr to lnr^.e n n«ml>er of c ltcnirsl ' ' ‘‘ * **'*' 


Wnpnlttonly fniU to excite mlmirntion liecnute 
It hat licsomc fmnilnr tlironpli ererrilas** ex 
IKncnce \j)tiliiilc fir nnniWr cni«t« tileliv 
«ulc with ft ocfcctisc tcn«c of time 1 sen to- 
dns there nrc Iracvt of the mpwcnct* nlioiit 
slironolnp} sshali it fonntl in the Ptir’int* with 
ihcir sntt mill cloinls front esclet, nnd ' 


o lilr tinon the fimily li''e than o it»i tc ohwrf"* 
woiiitl iitmtiinc The I<cn;,nli pirl hnt nn . 

for onlcr nml f nrntnc*< hhe hit 
f rare of licnnnp drltnct* of ham! » ttipl c'tf 
tntte If the lin* Iwi tanphl toinhcoat'^ 
lloor the irniliCionnt dctlpnt (al/nn) nl 
or t’mir her Imr 1 it often tkihtd indrftss*”^ 
linllem* nml the svensmp of ne\l,lnce* *>f !<■'''** 
t/iirnr/in) or pnrhi U of flmscm 
mmkctifil her »cn«e eif colorr ' 

^ „ • Three inttinct* mill jiosscrt tl ow ihein«c'Y* 

in ft tW'oiition to imiin-ttioinhle nt 'th’nl of with tt^nifiinnt l*cftiit> m the rfttiire of H’C 
ihcBcnpihtlmlcnt.nml to rc«nontisc to iicsr Imtianpifl Iron nn enrl> n^e the 
ideas . with nnwnd which cmi sum iiu«.U> oset m \cry marltsl ilef,Tce llw internet ofniotoeT- 
tlictmfumhnr rrcioii of nnoiher « thoiipht. nnil hood Tint inlnnl diiipo*it«on i* «trcnptli<mp* 
set It hoii*cd III ft bod> fur wliote riporon* ntnl rsoheil h\ llic tpolrn teacliiiip niid br ‘OC 
iieftUh hut little enre 1 * piven it it inceitahle tint silent ntjunijitiont of the Iltndii hone in s l»ch 
there shoul 1 fometime* be ft jmitc of hctilnlioti she i* l>orn The nntticnl n*i>cct of life it scrr 

* • • * saereil to tic niinlii «t>iil I esefercc for s\ hat 

It symlK)li<cil hi the life of hutlnml nnil of ch‘h! 
It rentril to n Hindu womans coiiccptioft of 
duty 1 Tiiip bclinid its earthly niniiifettnf»on 
ftitd jcl loieparahU merged in it it a di**oe 
principle of which s'le prni s that she mns W h 
channel nud i * ... 


Iwtssecn insight nnd netion n mal ndjiittmenl 
between hnowledpe mil will Ttiere ore liow 
tscr, ftcconhnp to the Commisiion two cnpitnl 
defects in the IJenpidi student s charncter One 
IS instabihtj ‘ \Tid it it iKrhapt to tint trnit m 
ins tcnipcrainent tint is due his lack of 
endurance m ssotkinp his wftj with stubborn 


.. . .. prnjs . 

the tersice of ss Inch pain i* pt 


undcllccted purpose tlirouph the pranite of ft timet iratittniileil into ecstni-j, ftnpuish 
difficult subject Of dnidpcn indeed he i* jos Hen* is the duiv of the hfe-hringer In her 
tapnblc, lU tmict onlr too capable He ssorship of n disinc nvtterr, nittinct it trrfnt 
dispdayspoweTSot wWrpwowmw'. ofwwctnwnp figured into faith seirwiH is tonnueretl b; 
tliougli rntlier imndless tod But llie»c nrc desotion personality is uplifted bs summssio” 

' " * n Thus m the Indian pirl s nature the instinct 


\ef> different pow-- 

imtn sshodigs Ins was through the mtrnct 
able mass of n difficult subject npplj ing at cs ers 
htage mins progress all Ins mental power to the 
problem of the next ndsnnce The other 
defect IS that he is * deficient in tin. capacits for 
voniplcx coordination whether in the sphere of 
thought or of action a certain degree of weal 


ol mothrriiood is linked w ith another power* “ 
sense of religion Ih religion iii a ilctout 
home cicrj net ot ft good womans day 
mild 

In her lionic-sccttcc the devout Hindu 
IS Inic ns steel asl mp for no recognition 
k8« nud constant to the end Here is rot the >' dl 


w,«a the ^tasg of caca^Vi^ ta-ctwc*. vwWvtaa awpowrt \>vi\\\»e aadS »w'oTn«aioTi asvihrms 
acljvistment to one another and in keeping them won eourugcouslj self-enforced tmd bnnfpns 
in cquilibnum be it in tlicstudj of a couipli. with it n “pintual power of service and of 
cated intellectual problem or m the maintenance insight 

of the * And this brings us to the third chief instinct 
.iTify ftliniinTi ^ Ikngali not of the dtv out Itidi ni girl herpower to idcah'^c 

m 'the^ Sdi conspicuous ca«plions) She can invest an object m it>.clf vimpic ftod 

economics ^ut also m humble with ft mjstic significance, and m the 
takings m the w nle Imf f ' industnn! under mbol sees the un*ecn Through the v isible 

field of lutmicinn! n much neglected her eyes and soul discern the invisible And m 
sible duties of^cLmS management^^^^^^ 

large s ale — \ ol I Ch \ 


(30) Tho Bengali Oirl 
fi,.*. household management In 

'ani'not 


may attain to thepower of entering mu „ 
of intense feehng beyond the entaugleuictits of 
distracting thoughts into a peace that uassStL 
understanding — Aol I Ch V ^ 

(31) Communal Reprcsontation la tho 
Oovornment of tho Umvorsity 

l-« ' icred prccintts of the tenmliJof 

learning all rotaries should receive equal t^at* 
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and none should claim &aj special farouf 
(Sif Gurodas Baneiji) 'A university in nhicb 
such needs and interests ntc considered is a 
contradiction in terns ('fr S G Ihinn of the 
Muir College AIHhsbad) In my opinion the 
endeavour of the wnivtrs ty should be to di9 
courageseetarianismandnot toemphasiseit (S»r 
All Imam who stands alone among Maliomedan 
witnes«cs in expitssing this view even Sir Abduv 
Rnhim saiing as follows ) Speaking of the 
Muhammadans it is extremely important tl at 
they should be ndequattli Tepresenti-d in the 
Ooveminent of the universitv — Aol I Ch \I 


One of the most remarkable features in the 
recent history of Bengal and indeed of India 
has been tlie very rapid increase in the number 
of university students which has tal en place 
during the last two decades while the increase 
M Buwberalwaevfjyniim' been stnkiny it has 
been much greater in Bengal than m an> other 
part of India nor is it easy to find anv parallel 
to it m any part of the w orld 

* The uill * gnificance of these facts can 
perhaps be most clearly brought o it by a 
compfinton between Bengal and the tniled 
Kin^ooi The populations of the twocouotres 
are almost the same— about 43 000 000 By a 
ctmous coincidence the number of students 
preparing for oniversiti degrees is also almost 
the same— about 20 000 But since in Bengal only 
about one in ten of the population can read and 
write the proportion of the educated classes of 
Bengal who are talcing full time wnitersitv 
courses is about ten tunes as great as m the 
United Kingdom 

Nor IS this the most striking part of thecon 
trait The figure* for thctnitedKiagdom include 
students from all parts of tl e Bnfxsli Empire 
including Bengal itself those of Bengal are 
purely Indian Again in the In Ced Kingdom 
asnbstantnl proportion of the student popoli 
lion consist* of women in Bengal the number 
of women students is— and in view of esisting 
«ocial conditions IS 1 kely long to femain— eery 
email indeed btill more important in the United 
Kingdom a very large proport on of the student 
population are fallowing professional conr<es 
in medicine law theology teaching engineertng 
or tecfinicnl science In Bengal thongh the 
number of students of law is very great the 
numbet of medical students is much smaller 
than in the United Kingdom there are very 
few students ol mi|nnetting students of 
theolo^v whether Hindu or Islamic do not 
study '’for University degrees stodents of 
teacbms are estmordiaanlj few and there ate 
ns yet practically no students of techn cal 
science because the scientific industries of Bengal 
arc vu their infancv and draw their experts 
mainly from England 

It appears therefore that whiu an cnof 


taOusly higher proportion of the educated male 
population of Bengal proceeds to iinirersitj 
studies than is the case in the United Kingdom a 
very muchsmaller proportion goes to the univer 
sity forwhut is ordinarily described as vocational 
trainiog The great majority— over 22 000 
out of 26 000— pursue purely Iiterarj courses 
whch do not fit them for any but admmis 
tratiie cleneal teaching and (indirectly) legal 
careers lii the United Kingdom (if the training 
of teachers be regardeil as vocational training) 
it i» passible that these proportions woull be 
nearly reversed Aeonpnnson with any otlcr 
large and populous state would yield similar 
results Bengal is nnhke any other civilised 
country in that so large a proportion of its 
educated classes set before them a iinivcrsitv 
de^ee as the natural goal of ambition and 
s^L this goal bj means of stud es which are 
almost purely literary m character and 
which therefore provide scarcely anyprofessional 
tramiDg 

i'et aoother feature oftfie contrast not onfi 
between Bengal and the United Kingdom but 
between Bengal and all other eonntnes with n 
student popidation of comparable size is the 
fact that while other countne* have many 
inirersities Bengal bas only one The 26 000 
students of the Uoited Kingdom are diitded 
among e ghteen universities which varv vrideli 
■n type the 26 000 students of Bengal are all 
brought under the control of a sngle vast 
university mechanism follow in each subject 
the same courses of study read the same books 
and undergo the same evatninatiODs liie 
Uotvers tyofCabmttois mcespectofthenumber 
of students the largest university m the 
world —Report of the Calcutta Universitv 
CotnmisstOR \ ol I Ch II 

Except n the United States of America in 
Canada and perhaps in Japan we find nothing 
compvrable to the eagerness for secondary 
education now showm in certain districts of 
India —Ibid \ol I kli Vllf 


TLeevper ence of other cQuutr es seems to 
show that variety not uniformity is the source 
ofiiitellectual vitality The wonderful modem 
revival of learned actmty m Prance dates 
feoit] the time when under the leadership of 
Albert Dumont Ernest Lavisse and Oeta c 
Greard the unifonnity impo'ed bv Kapolcon s 
single dominating University of Prance was 
broltradown and eighteen french universities 
sprang into vigorous life There is room for 
new universities says Mr Joges Chandra Ray 
but uoue foe the vouluphcaUcm of owe type 
teaching the same subjects m the same way 
and taming out graduates similar in body 
mind and spint A university ex sta far a 
societv aud as society is a complex orgnn sm 
having vanona functions to perform new 
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I nitcr<iH 11 lint of (i nicilntor iKliiK" 

inspector* find t?ie «chool* 

Mr r 0 D Punn Insiicctor of Scliools 
fortlie rniiilciio Dirision, writes on tne 
s'lnie toinc (\ ol 1 p 307) ^ ' 

■ The re„iihti™i ilcrlinE « itli the rccoiptitiM 
ofKliooUln t!ietlnucrsn> Ini e become n nc™ 
letter for the following re-isom the most no 
dcsirnlilc mill moil mcfficieiit fiViool contmuc 
to ciyoj tlicJr connexion « ith the University 


surve) IS nn'?tcrl\, tliorotif^h 'ind cx 
lniisti\e mid \m 11 pro\t ^er^ useful to the 
future liistornn of rn^hsh cduc'ition m 
this pi o\ uice V. t w ere iuo<t p\c'v*'Cd tlU 
the Clnptcr on the Sttulent in BcurM 
uliicli IS nn eloquent testimon\ to the rcnl 
insight ami genuine sympathy and liroad 
mmdedness of tlic \s ritcr But one mnv 
hone-stlj entertain the opinion that the 
fue volumes now before us might ha\e, 
vithout detnuient or loss of \nltte, 
been compressed into three If a captious 
critic were to bring against the Report the 
charge of \erbosit}, it isdiHlcult to sa^ 
how it could be'Tcbuttcd 

There are a thousand things in the 
Report winch call for sifting examination 
in a magazine article hi c this it is possible 
to notice only one or tw o This w ill be 
done on the present occasion 

Verdict 'uttiioct v ticariso 

Wc find that serious allegations against 
the Calcutta University have found a place 
in the pages of the Report but the public 
have not been afforded the means of 
knowing what the defendant has to saj on 
the plaint Mr W C ^\ordsnorth says 
(Vol I p SOT) on the recognition of 
schools bv the Unii ersity — 

It la usually the case that of alt nho consider 
the school 8 apphcation the inspector alone has 
seen the school Ytt it is bj no means tl c n Ic 
that h s recommendation IS accepted eicniilien 
wholly endorsed by the D rector Cases are not 
unlniown in uhicn recognition has been granted 
despite the inspector s and Director s emphatic 
advice or in -which recognition once granted 
temporarily on condition of cettam improve 
meats be ng made has been continued without 
Cutthectefecence to the inspector awdea^es Vioae 
been recently brought to the notice of the *>yii 
dicate where schools formallv deprived of recog 
nition have still been permitted to present tJieir 
pupils for the matr culalion The present s tua 
tion IS one that depreciates the value find 
prestige of the inspector he is obviouslv in a 
difficult position m relation to a «diool that 
has managed to secure recognition against h s 
deUlxTate judgment and his position is made 
worse by n practice thatlias grown up m certain 


(2) The unwillingness of tbc University t^o 
enforce its own rcgutations The for 

this IS twofold (ft) people do not like to 

be tinnleasant nnd to take the fmnl and decisive 
cOiir4 instend ofdisafrihation or rcmi^al of 
recognition the ofTtnding school is let off v\itii 
awWngthat unless vsitlun such and bucU n 
pcnotl improvements have been cfTcctetl action 
will be taken And so on (b) The regulations 
are scarcely capable of fiilfiment in the spirit 
and the letter b> about CO per cent of existing 
institutions 

The extracts from the ctulencc of these 
two witnesses arc followed immediate!) 
by this remaTh of tlic Commission — 

The defects disclosed in this evidence are 
relatively to the present needs of the Uoiiersity 
nod of the province more senons than would 
have been the case tw enty and thirtj 3 cars ago 
Evidentl) the Commission hold that the 
charges arc “pro\ en ’ But there must be 
another side to the shield It is not unlil elvr 
tint among eight hundred schools there 
might be a few whose records deserve the 
strictures of Mr Wordsworth Gut scores 
of instances might be given where the 
greatest injustice would have been done 
to private unaided schools and a death 
blow dealt to secondarv education in 
Bengal if the University liad acted up to 
tlie report of the Department \Yc shall 
refer only to three cases 

The Brajamohnn Institution (College 
and School) at Barisal founded bj Babu 
Asw inikumar Dutt'^has had a long and 
brilliant record, and had always been 
spoken of highly by successive Lieutenant 
Governors and Directors of Public Ins 

^ traction Shortlv after the partition of 

parts of the province a school after inspection Bengal it was visited at the request of the 
frequently sends a deputation of Its committee to Pnncipal b> an Inspector of SchnaU -cvlm 
Calcutta to canvass the Synd cate and traverse 1 ^caools wllO 

the inspector s report This pratiee is not dis e^ressed himself as being pleased with 
couta^d members of the Synd catc 'wtiat he heard and saw About a a ear 

and engenders the idea that the position of tl c aftei this (Feb 1907) the same officer w as 
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tiepultd b% the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Enstem Cengnl anti A«sain to inspect 
the school on helnlf of the Louersits In 
the meannliilc the Institution hicl fallen 
into the bad graces of the. Gotemment of 
that province The report submitted by 
the inspecting officer through t)ie Director 
v.a\ most damiging to it (Gth October 

1007) The bvndicate sent n copj of the 
report to the authonties of the school nnd 
(Jemanded compliance with certain coodi 
tions avhich were based on the allegations 
contained therein -{Jul> 390S) The reph 
of the Secretary to the Go\cmmg Bod> 
IS dated the 14th August 1908 IMiat 
followed will appear from the extract Irom 
the Minutes of the Syndicate (^2ml August 

1008) gisen below — 

Resolved— 

(i) That as the G.ett «t faettue the Kport 
On the mspcctionof the School Department of the 
Praia Mohan Tnatitotion naruar arc dspuiecJ 
ana the allegations made against the Institution 
are emphatically denied the ‘’ynd cate find I >m 

ossibfe to judge the ease fattlj «n<l to pa«s any 
nal orders thereon without a thorough and 
mdependcRt inqoiry 

(ii) That a Committee be appointed to in 
veittgatc and report on the condition of the 
Uraja \iohan lostitution College and School 
Dqiattments with tpecial re/erenee to the olle 
gation that the Coremiog liody the lasiructne 
staff and tl e students hasetahen part in poll 
tical agitation and demonstration n such a 
oiannei and to such an extent as to prejudice 
Its character as a place of sound edtrcatiou and 
discipline 

(ill) Tl at the Committee consist of the 
follow mg members of the Senate 

Sir Gooroo Pass Daseijee Kt Usui. Tit 
0 President 

The Jfon ble Mr S P S nha 

Professor P Bruhl uiee fc* fcs 

Professor J S Cucningham sis f c s AS 

Dr Thibaat c i E ru » u sc 

,Oy,l That the Committee be authorised to 
take evidence and to adopt such other measures 
astnay be necessary toenablc them to submit 
a full report in the matter 

Ordered — 

(v) Tl at a copy of the above fiesolution be 
forwarded to the Gov eminent of Pastern Deiigal 
and Assam through the Director of I ubi cinstrxtc- 
tion of tlieprovincc with the int mation that in 
order to maVc the inquiry as full and eatis&ctoc) 
as pos<!it)le It would be necessary that tic 
Covemmei t si ould fi rni'I tic SrnJiaic uitli 
a statement of the case against the Institution 


and should be prepared to support the stale- 
meat b\ «s idcnce 

(ii) That the Government be further informed 
that the evidence which thej may desire to 
adduce will be taken in Calcutta by the Commit 
teewbo will coinraeuce their proceedings early 
m November 

Ordered aUo — 

Tliat a copy of the foregoing Resolutions and 
Orders be fonvarded to the Secretary to the 
Governing Body of the Bran Mohan Institution 
and 1 e be informed that the authorities of the 
Institution wiU have a full opportunity of defen 
ding tbeir position before the Committee 

The Govemmetit of Eastern Bengal and 
Issant furnished the Syodicate with n 
statciULiit of the case against the Institu 
tion— It was a heavy file aod only the first 
instalmint— but declined to support the 
stateuieot by evidence The Committee 
therefore never met and tbe authorities of 
the Braja Mohan Institution were not 
given an opportunity of defending ticir 
position before tl em The situation that 
now arose was cunous During those 
following vears the Syndicate continued 
to receive from the Director month after 
month charges of t more or less senous 
nature against the College "iDd the School, 
but thev were not allowed to have them 
tested by their own Committee of int^utty 
All that they could do w as to transmk the 
communications to the Governing Body 
of the Institution and call for their replies 
The SyndKUte acting on these replies, as 
well IS the rejrorts of their own Inspector, 

Dr P k Ray' who inspected the College 
ycacaftcrycar and with whom was asso 
ciated on one occasion Dr E R Watson 
of Dacci College and Me II R Janies 
Principal aod the late lamented Afr J A 
Cunningham Professor of Presidency 
College who were deputed to visit it la 
1908 felt satisfied that it had been guiltv 
,5vf,wy«S«cve HAwri .NNyaviN'vs'iyjAwA'drf*^^ 
ment But the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assira could not see eve to eye 
with the Syndicate m this matter They 
withdrew the scholarship rights from the 
College and the School impo'ed other 
disqualifications upon them and ultimate 
ly recommended more drastic measures 
to tbe Government of India Under these 
circcimstance" it is not too much to 
state were it not for the firm stand taken 
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imncrMlto 0ligl.l ‘nj-t , >'l’ H'' 
questions uml trj to emliod) the uni erljing 
mmciplcB m thcie uteaA Thetc smH Ihtu IK 
dn ersily m uoiTcrsitj ccluention in the coimtr) 

‘ V.C j\"rcc ^^\tU Mr Ra> m lus liehef tliftt 
ihcTei3«m\forp«MercU\cr«i4 m tlic mtcilec 
tuallifecfBcngil, oncl iti tlie trmmng rfcn\ca 
hr her sons , , ,i n 

Rome tlcMcc \\ucrel»> the colleges inflj 
djITircntiatc themselves, \vhcrcb> the tlefideniftK 
unifornut> imposed hv the present sjstem mn> 


Rcrvicc Nor is the icntUing profession «t 
present sun)cientl> nttrnctive In seconnfiry 
\\M (VS vn clcmcntnrj schools the 
tencher »s jiindcnuatcl^ paid’-— Ihid, »oi * 
Ch \\\I\ , ,, . 

The fict must nlso he frnnhly recogniseu 
tint then, vv lU be no sense of rcnhtr nbout any 
scheme of imiversilj edncation so long ns tnt 
opportMiiitiei of CIVIC life nre not in Inrmony 
w ith It \N c must proccnl in the hope that sacu 
harniony will be established and tint the labour 
w" mitigated, this sccms'to be the solution of this comnus.sion will be co ordmated with the 
imhcatcd by the circumstancci The colleger conteniplated political and industrnl rcoxgani 
faf the Mofussall must be given a chance of nation The conditions of the times make J 
Sovvmg distinctive characteristics, of doing clear that it will^^bc for the ^good not only^of 
w orh that shall not be merely a reproduction 
of an old and w eansome pattern a chance also 
ofaronsmgthe interest, and winning the prac 
tvcal support of thevr districts, in order that 
the best among them may, va the long run 
establish n claim to the higher rank — Ibul, 

Yol IV, Ch XXXt , , . 

“What we consider a grave defect in tlie 
present condition of secondary schools ami 
intermediate coUegcfl is their dull uniformity 
their lifeless conformity to a type solely mtcndctl 
to give instruction to candidates preparing 
for the matriculation and mlerraedmte cxami 
nations Wc are convinced that this is not lo 
the best interests of education and that diversity 
pattern and freedom of devclopraent are 
isential for the grow th of schools which mav 
Tcctively meet the varied and changing needs 
f the community \ol V, Ch XLII 

^34) Koed for Cateeta 


Immanity but the British I mpire it«ielf that 
the talent and moral energy of the people of 
India should be fully developed and utilised in 
the future ordering of human life along more 
stable comprehensive and harmonious lines”— 
Justice Sir Abdur Rahim, quoted in Ibid, VoJ 
l\,Ch \\\ 

It would be misleading and unjust to say 
that the wish to pa«s examinations and to get 
a degree is the chief cause of the desire for 
western education which is spreading rapidly 
in Bengal m great drifts of opinion uidivi 
duals act under the impulse of the momentum 
which stirs the mass Beneath the motive which 
the individual may assign for his owai action 
there hes a deeper cause, often masked by on 
illusion of self regard which constrains him. 
though he may be only half conscious of its 

E ressure to move in the direction determined 
y the aims and sentiments of the people to 
which he belongs 

The explanation is to be found in the 
very limited range of careers open to educated 
^oung Indians in the value of a knowledge of 


English to those who enter such careers and 


Failure to obtain a degree means failure 
a life in far more cases la Bengal than it does 
n western countries for m those countries a 

iezree is but one of many portals to mivny i * : ------ — 

c-Jetts .11 Bengal it is the only portal to the Jsptoport.onate degree of importnnee 

portant nad the titil number of ronseqnently attached to recognised 

certificates of literary attamment 

In the life of nn English or Ainencan school 
bov there is no test upon which so much turns, 


most important and the total number of 
careers open to a young man of promise is at 
present far smaller than m western countries 
—Ibid Vol II Ch XMI 

The narrow choice of careers open to Indian 
students is a second cause of anxiety and tension 
A young Indian of good education has before 
him fewer alternatives of congenial occupation 
than are enjoyed by his contemporary in the 
yVest The number of openings for highly 
qualified medical men m the country districts 
are far fewer than m the West Tlie religious 
of the Indian community do not 
offer to university g aduates as great opportuni 
ties of w ork and influence as fall to a clergyman 
in England orto a ministerin Scotland rnrtbcr 
more until quite recently a Bengali student 
could not look for commissioned rank iti the 
army Under the conditions of Indian admmis 
tration meiuitment is made in London to some 
o the h ghest grades in the medical and 

polS «f tij j rf D^g'al 

b nuu to the Indian Civil theeddymg current of western thought which. 


no examination to fail in winch brings such 
irrctnevable disaster An actn e business career 
a life of adventure abroad, the army the sea 
are all for one reason or another less open to 
the Bengali boy than to a boy in the West 
Matriculation is the key which unlocks the 
door to nil the callings nttractne to the res 
pectohle classes in Bengal And at that door 
the crowd grows larger every year —Ibid. 
Vol I CU IX. ’ 

(36) The Conflict of Western Influence and 
Tlastern Traditions 

It IS through the contact between Indian 
culture and that of the outer world and es 
pecinlly the culture of Europe and the West 
painful ddemmas are created in the mind 
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philosophies some nn*^ f^^S“ent3 of cn« tliou^l, he may not be^pn”^*‘‘^ 

iili^jSSI SlSi“;s^S 

this tJe^^ t™tb \nd bchmd 

behind the rfrcssSr.. philosophy 

for a%h,cl, mvis.bl laflooiccs 

some of th?^nri.T.ff V arc but 

Ml the stnrM.?®^* " Stupendous industrial sm 
uaaeaVuFVM ® ‘numphs of api hcd « «nce .n 

ont new ra ^ P'‘* 

“0 eclipse ’““Stations of energy and suffers 

heknous "^‘t * good Pv instinct al»o 

raci’d his onn 

aniehorati«*‘°to fh**®* "‘‘l!*’ 

‘tu l»Ton\ V.. ®t^"* nre ban tul But 

'eiJlh^ivf ^ •ttenyth to disentanrle «bat 
'^1 help from sv hat will hurt L.s conutry ^d 


(38) Th9 Need for Modern Education 

a pnntmal chanrfl through which the inflne^i 
Of lie U««t lai penetrated mto India that 

tlm ".^* ” ^”^ '■'‘® •Meltable, 

tint nod m cdu ation whatever its defeat. 

met a by the 

Mi.Vr,he^"io ’* ‘"d’^pensab^e to 

her F 'h,, stoachieic an inner onity and take 

Snrr.' 

pile ‘tant'ws or 'tien from actual mischief 


t^t thoTh nnaioi'lahlv prodiicm'j^* some 
lens on ol niintl ai d 'pint nncf ereii leadinr m 
some cases to w hat ^ r Jol a W oodroffe d^^b^ 
as a paralvsint. laiur conflict, it h^s in tJie 
main prepared the w ay for a cuitjre whxh will 
e.?i^r®"‘ ^i"'*n *°PP'«?«t the national 

culture anl wiU stimulate the latter into new 

uianii stations and acliicTementa -“kok I, Ch k 
As Old Alctlws 


THE RFPOET or THE CALCUTTA UNHERSITi COMMISSION 

CaCuttAlrncritT rlien lie Report of I ord Cureon’s Ln.eee 
Pnbli for**? tIS beiort th- 'ities Commies oa ceice out in 1001 1 
"ot TermoKed the rtcommenM l' S 

Ac<enii b, “ e crit.eum th-it .1 Comr.,...,o-, were bnl n eI„H s oU, ' 

tin re"o.„,"” rt tlT comp,„.on with .be 

■” It M o do S,i reS?™,rr’?„”“n''"' tti*;"!!'' hint" ttl™!. irti loom.n,. 

notfrect a! rent mlxr to Invc rt this 1*10020*11 over the ^ 

a;p™r -r ~£ 
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siirvc} IS nnstcrU, thorough nml cs 
h-itistue niuUMllproicien tisefnl to the 
liiture Instornii of Eti,lish cdticotion m 
ii ^ "’O't plcisctl ith 
the Chapter on the Student in BcnK-il 
■nhich IS nn eloquent tcstimoni to the red 
insight and genuine sjrap-ithv and hrond 

5 Dut one mnr 

fi\e \fJ tlic opinion that the 

without detnment or loss of tnlne 
been compressed into three If a captious 

fjo"^ahlU:ntrTrtfng‘'S,rat.‘r 

VrawcT wtinoOT v nnAEiso 

the'cafeu^ta agtmst 

in the pages of the R ^ found a place 
hate not been P»bhe 

hnowing what the Sfian “f 

the plaint Mr W c IS"* say on 

(™ I P 307) onV''°“''^="°«h says 

schools by the Universdy <>f 

theiA’„^?“'^J‘h«c«ethat „f„„ 

seen the .chooT Yau J bv';*'’"'" ^lone has 

rtat h s recommendation ™ 1 c 

*' ' “’"eSe Cn2,'" "SS 

despite the inspeetor'^s°^d 'rT geanted 

adeice or iiiAvh,c”,l.„„ emphatic 

temporarly on conri grintcd 

meat, beiJ Sde 1 . i" '"‘“a ilproVV 

further reference to wTthout 

h«n recently brought to 1' 
f cate n here schooUforJ^^n "5^ °f *1 e Syn 
nition have st 11 Vi» ormally deprived of rccotr 

P«p Is for th'c 1' TeesSrS 

t‘on IS one that a present s tna 

prestige of the ias„e^S''"be” ‘t' ’ahe and 

57 ■V°P ™S Sa? 

..d hif p‘r..o“«"”‘ iSl 

Calcutta to canN ass^the^it” committee to 

the inspector’s report'^Th^» ^ traverse 

coar-iRcd by all members not ds 

^Ud engender? the ilea t^lt ti, Synd cate 
‘ ^uat the position of the 


lnucr?it\ is tint of n mediator beUtcen ttif 
jiisjKctors and the schools 

Mr TOD Dunn Inspector of Schools 
for the Prtsulcnc) Dixjsion, writes on the 
same topic (Vol I, p J07) — 

The rc;;tdatinns dealing w ith the recognition 
of school? In the Unit ersity in? c become n dead 
letter for the follo?\jng reasons the most tin 
dc trable and most inedieicnt school continue 
tocnj 03 their connexion willi the Una crsity — 
* • * • 

(2) The unu illingness of the Unnersitj to 
enforce it? own regulations The reason for 
tins IS twofold (ft) people in India do not like to 

be unpleasant nnd to take the flnnl and dccisne 
course Instead of disaOlliation or rcmoTnl of 
recognition the offending school is let off witli 
ft warning that unless within such nnd such ft 
’™pro\einents liaie been cffcctctl nction 
will betaken And so on (b) The regiilntions 
^cwcly capable of fulfilment in the spirit 
and the letter bj nbout CO per cent of existing 
institutions 

The extracts from the CMdcnce of these 
two avitncsscs arc followed immediatel) 
by this remark of the Commission — 

I disclosed m this eaidence nre 

relatively to the present needs of the University 
nnd of the province more senous than aaoitld 
lia\e been the case tw entj nnd thirty j ears ago 

Evidently the Commission hold that the 
charges are ‘proaen *’ But there must be 
another side to the shield It is not unlil ely 
that among eight Jiundred schools there 
might be a few aa hose records deserve the 
strictures of Mr T^ordsworth But scores 
of instances might be giaen where the 
greatest injustice would haae been done 
topnaate unaided schools and a death 
blow dealt to secondary education m 
Ucngal.iftheUniaersityhad acted up to 
the report of the Department ■\\e shall 
refer only to three cases 

The Brajamohan Institution (College 
and Scliool) at Bansal founded by Babu 
Aswmikumar Dutt'^has had a long and 
brilliant record nnd had alavavs been 
^oken of highly by successive Lieutenant 
Go\emors and Directors of Public In? 
traction Shortly after the Dartii nn .f 

t>’e 4pe“”?the 

Principal by an Inspector of Sdiools who 
nfte. this (Pbb 1007) £ sumb^office; "wuT 
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ijcputcil !>', tic Djrcctorof I’uWic Iastn.c 
tion, I Titcrn ric'ign! nn<I \«sTni toinsj-CLt 
tlic scliool on I clnlf of t^c tnt\crsit\ In 
the imnv\Iii!e the Institution htd fntlen 
into tl c Ind jjr'icca of the (•fMcrurrcnt of 
that province Tic rejort fulimittril 
the insjKCtin" o/Tcer through the Director 
v.ci\ most clnnn^;in„ to itfrth (Xtoljcr 
l')07) Tie S^niaite rent n topjofthe 
report to the authorities of the rcliool nncl 
dennntlctl coinplnnce xsitli certain concli 
tions nJncIi were bn««I on the nllc^ntions 
fontnmerl therein (Juh 100'<) Tie rc| Iv 
oftht Sccrctnrr to tfic (joxcrnin^ ftoih 
IS dated the J4th \u^st lOos Uhnt 
followxd will njijionr from Uiccxtr'ict Irom 
the Minutes of the Sxndicntc f_2nd \uj, ist 
J*)08) guen Wow — 


fte*ot»e«I— 

<i) That as the fset* «t (r rtb m ih* rerx-rt 
on the injrxctionof the VhoolOei nrtmeni <f ibe 
Ura/a Moiinn Institution It-sruil art slnpirJ 
nnd the nlleRStions mndenpninsi the In»t i ii on 
n*t einj 5 nlicnSIy denmt the sjniiicnu fad « n 
possible to ju Ilc the eate fairly an I to was« an> 
/ml orders thmon mihniit n tlmrouRh or I 
Jr lenen 'ent inna fj 

111) Tint a Comniilire be nppontrl to in 
vestigate nn 1 report on tl c eondtiton of the 
1 fsja Mohan Instiiulioii bollei,* nnl vJool 
Uepartinentf mill specnl reference to the ille 
Ration that the Corem ng Todr the in«nicti«e 
stsffnnd the itn lent! havetaVeti part >n poll 
tienl neitation and demointration in surlio 
mirncr anil to iiicli nn estent as to prejudwe 
Its charneter os n place of eouail edaration and 
d *cipl nc , , 

<ii) That lie Cormnitt*® consist of tie 
foIlowinR meinbcn of tl e Senate 

Sir Cooroo Dflss Ilanerjee Kr M a i> i- I ii 
o Ires lent 

Thcllonblc Mr S I’ S nha 
I rofcnor I LtuW MceE.vc» vrs 
JrofessorJ A CunniitRbam W4 res *« 

C s I 

pr Thibaiit C J e mi u i> sc 
(iv) That the Cottimittee le aulUonsed to 
take evidence and to odoi t suili other mensores 
as rnaj be necessary to enable them to submit 
a full report in the milter 


(i I That a copy of t1 c above Resolution be 

forwarded to the C ovemmetit of rastem !<t pil 
nnd Assam through the D rector of I ubi efnslrtic 
tionofthepr vmceuitli tie mt niation tbit m 
order to make the intju ryas full and nlisfvetoiy 
ns oossble It wouH be necessary tint the 
Corenimci t slmll furn di (Ic •'U I cite with 
a statement of the ease nRunst the lostitiifion 


and sLouId Le prepared to support the slate 
me It by «Ti ’eric 

ill) Thit tl e noremmmt be further mfonred 
tbnt tie etiltnct whuli il ey may desire to 
addteessill be taken m CaLultn by the Cowniit 
tei who Mill commence their prcceedirgs catly 
m November 

Ordered nl‘o — 

T1 ni a copy oi the foregoing Resolutions an 1 
Orders be foruarled to the Srcretiry to the 
bovrmjoR llo ly c f the linn Mol rn Institution 
an t he be lafi rme I lilt tl c authorities of the 
losCitHtfon « 11 J ave A foil opportunity of defen 
iling the r position before the Lommiltee 

TlicOotcrniwcnt of rnstem Ikngtl nnd 
\ss im fumislicd the Svndicatc with n 
>tjttini.fit of the nse ngiinst the Institii 
tun— It « IS i heats file and onlv the first 
imt doKiit— 1 ut dcslmeij to support the 
stitimcnt bs csidence The Committee 
thertfure neser met nnd the authorities of 
tilt Dnjft MoJnn Inititutipn were not 
gnen in miportunits of defending their 
losition liclorc tiicm The situation timt 
n )\\ nroae wis curious During those 
fi llowmg ynr« the Sjndicntc continued 
loreceise from Ihc Director month ofter 
month cimrgts i f n more or less senous 
iiMurc ig iiusi tin College nnd the School, 
Iml tlics weri. pot albsscd to hft\« them 
tilted {j> tl tiT < IV n Cf mmittcc of inqutnr 
All til It the\ lould do wis to transmit the 
c >mnmn«.il»otii to the Governing Bod> 
oftlic liHtitutiun nnd call for thtir replies 
The Svndicaie tn-tingon these replies, is 
w ill ns tJ e reports of tiicir oi\ n Insjicctor, 
Dr P K Ri> wlio insncttcd the College 
year after venr nnd v\ itli w horn v\is nsso 
ciatcd on one Decision Dr L R Matson 
of Dacca College nnd Mr II R Tames 
Prinapil and the late liincntcd Mr. J A 
Cunningham Professor of Prcsideiicj 
College who were deputed to visit it m 
JtlOS fdt satisfied that It Iind been guilty 
of DO oflcncc -which required sevcrechastisc 
ment But the Government of I astern 
JJcng-vlnnd Assam could not sec cjt to eve 
v.itlvUie Syndicate in this matter Thev 
withdrew the Bchohrsliip rights from the 
College and the School impoecd other 
diMinalif cations upon them and iiltiimte 
Ij rvcommeiided more drastic measures 
totheOovernment of Indm Under these 
c rciimstance'’ it is not too much to 
st ite were it not for the firm stand taken 
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b 5 thenon'bkthcAiccCh-incdlor -incl the •( •>;»> confiawlml nr,l i‘',' 

SsnOratc of the C ikl.tte bniypiU the c esodr 1= 

Braji Moll m Institution ^souUl h ucioug j,. comniumcntitv >t initrciliatdr 
'v^o been JV tlunf^ of the p'\st conctTrtl pud tlml he i3 unvMUin^ tl at cue 

Airain tnkethe ease oftlic Siddltcsnnn -ction should he tnl cii »*i«rLWf,on 

Ahht3nChtrtnIn5l.tut.onat ChraclmT^^^^^ “ enu'nesl, vn, bn«d p 

(Dacca district) In l91o Mr Stapleton ,,,,^, 0^011 absentee nnd tint m mcu oftle 
Inspector of Schools, Dacca Ditnion in representation stibsecjucntb «‘adc he docs not 
Ins report on the school alter raal ing micml to press tlie objection in his case 
sixteen distinct allegations against it Icsohed— 

remarked ‘ Ita present mnnagement That Dr S P ‘snrhaclhiknrr and the omr^ 
constitutes a grasc menace to souml and 

education and discipline The life of the report on tl c ninttercontnined in the fdc ' 
schools, as in imminent danger, but the * .1 

Syndicate did not think it right to The Umvcrsitj Inspector inspected the 
condemn the ‘'chool unheard thc^ asked school lu September last, but as the matter 
the Managing Committee forarcpli Itnas is atiU pending we shall close our narratnc 
promptly submitted and was forwarded here It is onl^ ncccssan to add that 
by the Syndicate to the Director of Public during all these wear} }cars of trouble, 
Instruction who again sent it for report one Sub Duisional Ofliccr of Muiishiganj 
toMr J \Y Gunn Inspector of Schools after another, Ciiropean andlndian.MSited 
Dacca Dnision Ihis officer held a two the School and remarked fay ourabU on it 
days’ inqutrj in the school Cth and 7th Mr S Modak 1 c s ,found it in MnrchlOlS 
Match 1016 The report submitted b} him ‘ m a flounshmg condition , and Mr J N 
■’ ■ ” ’ ■ Gupta MA ICS Distnct Magistrate of 

Dacca \ rote on the 13th Januarj last 
‘ limy e read with interest the inspection 
notes of the S D 0 1 entirely agree yy ith 
the views of the S D 0 and do not con 
sider any change in the constitution of the 
managing committee necessary ” 

The third case is that of the City 
Collegiate School Mymensingh Branch 
In July 1917 the Syndicate rcccned a 
letter from the Director of Public Instruc 
tion Bengal forwarding a copy of a 
letter from Dr C P Segard Adyiser to 
Government on Physical Lducation, 
regarding the state of things obtaining at 


proyed by its silence that Mr Stapleton 
allegations had been succcssfuUv met bv 
the Committee, and that their statements 
could not be contradicted Mr Gunn 
again inspected the school on the Gth 
September 1917 The only senous diffiailty 
that noyv confronted it yvas his rccom 
mendation m the report—this had also 
been demanded by the Unu ersity —that the 
Committee should be thoroughly rcconsti 
tuted to thesatisfaction of the Department 
It yvas reconstituted in October 1917 but 
not tothe satisfaction ofthe Department 
for the Director took exception to the 
Secretary and three other members Once 


more the Syndicate asked the Managing theCity Collegiate andMntyunjaySchooIs 


Committee to explain matters and 
receipt of their representation requested 
the Director to state on yvhat grounds he 
based his objection to the gentlemen re 
ferredto His reply will he found in the 
folloyy mg extract from the Minutes of the 
Syndicate dated the 10th January 1919 
G1 Real a letter from the Djiector 01 Pnbl c 
Instru tion Bengal stat ng with rdertnee to 
o dated the S*h hovember 


at Mymensingh m which Dr Segard states 
that from the point of view of Hygiene 
Sanitation and Physical Education the 
two schools are impossible as Educa 
tionol Institutions that both hate clo^e 
to a thousand students and tlie conditions 
and surroundings under which they are 
taught are simply yile that some ofthe 
class rooms are bttle less tlian disease 


1915 tl at the information rcgar l^r^mn '’"f {"f /"""l hghted ’ and 

1 II School '“tilatcd and holding the greatest mtmber 

W? ln2d thrml*°r >'<’ ‘^towded into their doors nnd 

the eih t*™,; 1018 and that that there .sno arrangement for Phjs.cal 
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Truniug m anv of the Schools md (the 
Director) suggesting tint as the school® 
are independent of Go\ eminent assistance 
and can apparently afford to ignore the 
Education Department the Hnnersity 
should bring pressure to bear on Hie 
authorities of the tno schools to remedy 
the state of things disclosed by Dr Segaid 
n hose report is m no n ay eiaggerated 

e can speak onlv of th- City Collegiate 
School It could not be expected to 
survive such ruthless onslaught bat it 
has The reason is the Syndicate never 
award punishment watbout giriag a hear 
ing to the accused partv In the present 
case thev follow cd their usual practice and 
finding the explanation of the Managing 
Committee satisfactory allowed the 
matter to rest where it should Ueniso 
understand that Dr Sadler and Sir 
Aautosh Mookerjee MSited the «cbool lo 
1018 and were faYOurahly impressed with 
it 

We would also in this coonection draw 
the attention of our readers to the Follow 
mg remarks of Pnnapal Heramba 
ehasdra Maitta who has been a Fellow 


confidence There s a sti<p cion sometimes 
vocal that th“ pnblsiied results of exaaiica 
t <ms are not invat aWj la accord with the ^ ork 
done Th s susp cion is tine mpart to tLc system 
of grace marts formulated id the regolat ons 
partly to the read ness of esaminers meetings 
to attend to eon pin nts or representations from 
indtTidnal caud dates and generally to show 
mdnlgence 

Here also the University has been 
condemped unheard \ot onK this The 
last sentence contains a renous charge 
against examiners Were they giien by 
the Commission any opportunity to 
eiamine or reply to it ’ The Hindu 
esamioeTS have fared the worst of all 
The Commission have thought fit to allow 
a grave allegation against them to stand 
unchallenged It is to be found in tie 
following words of theirs on page 203 
\ol 11 

The protest (against the practice of require- 
tug stadents to wrtc tl eir names on their 
answer books id a Id tion to the r roll nombers) 
comes eery largtW from rcprereotative Mnsal 
mans who th nk chat Mnsl m cand dates eulTer 
under some d sab lit e$ compared with Kudu 
cand dates when the answers are corrected by 
H nda esaismers 


of the Calcutta Unitersity for more than 
a quarter of a century and a member of 
the syndicate for a number of years 
(Voe^m Renen Dec 1917) 

There hare been fitunerons lostaew tn 
wlKKthe Drector after laxng forwarded a 
report on "i school from an Jn'pector Iwis 
fied bis news oa the Inspectors recotnmenda 
tions after a d scuss oa at a meet ng of the 

^rad cate There bare been instances in tvhich 

members of the Synd cate belonging to the 
Cducatioa Department have declared some of 
the demands ot nn In'pectorof ^hools to bcab- 
sol tcly unreasonable 

burely a bod v constituted I ke the Smd cate 
with about half the members belonging to the 
Edncatioa i)ei«>Ttniert is no less qnal fied than 
the In»pector to come to a right codcIdmoii as 
to the steps to be taken to pre'crve o «c j I oe 
maVwsvif Jv/iAuUsslivot in wlucli the 

Director nmJ hts subon! nates in the Syndicate 
have d -'cnteil front tl e d m s on of that body ’ 

A CiLaPCE \o\iNST Hindv Lx\inNE*is 
Tlie Comnii<sion «av (^ ol H, p 177 ) 

Dit Mr Worlswofth Pr-epa! of the 
Pro leocj- College and oTc ating 
Public Instruct on for Ben'-al makes the follow 
in gr ive st itcr ents wh cl caarot be ignored 
Th tnner- ty doi.s not command complete 


The present w nter has been an eiammer 
for about twenty rears aad has worked 
Ins wav op from the Entrance to tie AI A 
Examination To tbe best of his know 
ledge this sweeping charge is absolottly 
UDfoaaded Ma\ we enquire why veteran 
examiners like Mr Herambachandra 
Moitra and Dr Brajendranath Seal were 
not lo tbeir oral end'Ticc interrogated on 
tilts point * 

We feel this omission all tie more keenlv 
inasmuch as they adopted a dilTerent 
procedare wbicb was thenghtone with 
regard to aw aUcgatiow made against 
theUniversity by a Muhammhdan witness 
Thev sav oa the same page 

Nawab VambaJy Chandhury has 

iftrcwir ooirirtOnrti t/ir iV fde cawr o/tW a srb ahn t s 
one « tlmdu the other i Masalman each of 
whom accord ng to th a statement obtained 
3oJ luarVs at the B A Taatn nat on in ISIS 
(the m n m im for a pass be n" SCO) when the 
11 nda can I date vras pa<!sed and the Musa I nan 
rei'cted TO te of the fact that the II nda 
cauddates marks were made np in part of!) 
grace marks 

Vfter a careful inquiry mto this natter, 
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the Commission arme at the following 
conclusion 

It seems cle-ir to us that the cise to which 
thehia\ ab has drawn our attention shows no 
evidence of inequality of treatment on the ground 
of race and no other such case has been brought 
to our notice Dr P J Bruhl the Registrar of 
the Uniicrsitv stated in his oral evidence that 
m his opinion there was no bias of the kind 
suggested 

The \Jni\ crsitv is exonerated , but not a 
word about the Hindu examiners 
A CuvttGB Against 'the Uni\ersity ake 
THE Cojimission’s Oun Reply To It 
Mr Wordsworth has formulated 
another indictment against the Umaersity 
We read on pages 381 2, Vol I 

Mr C Wordsworth (until lately Prin 
cipal of the Presidency College) states that 
there is or appears to be a tendency in 
University policy to regard all colleges as of 
the same degree of untnistworthincss Cer 
tamly it has long been a cardinal belief among 
the ataff of the Presidency College that there is 
in iimv ersity policy a tendency to dimmish the 
prestige importance and efficiency of the College 
in the interests of easy administration I raaj 
instance recent inspection reports in which 
after a few hours inspection the inspectors 
attacl ed the carefully considered policy 
of the governing bodv in the matter of 
numbers and of the combination of stibiccts 

E cnnittcd in one of which also they attack^ 
y name as not f tted for his position a gentle 
man of considerable academic distinction and 
eapcncnce whom one of the inspectors had 
himself commended in the higl est terms The 
belief which Mr Mordswortli and Ins late 
colUngucs entertain may or may not be 
justvfcd Blit it IS an unhappy state of things 
notconduciie to good work when such sus 
picions can be entertained by a body of able 
nnd reasonable men 


The result which followed from this system 

was a most regrettable feeling of distrust and 
lealousv between the University and some ot 
its colleges The authorities of the colleges 
though realising the need for the University 
^ lass e s distrusted their efficiency owing to their 
large size and felt suspicions that the University 
wished to crush ultimately their higher classes 
out of existence The professors in charge oi 
the University classes were not slow to rccipro 
cate the feeling and felt suspicious that the 
authorities of the colleges desired to have a 
monopoly of higher teaching *0 a^ to be able 
to restrict its field (Vol II pp 47-iS) 

The Presidency College could not possibly 
claim as of right to provide and even if it 
advanced the claim it had not the means to 
provide for the efficient instruction of all 
graduates from all other colleges m the Unuer 
sity But even if the college could secure the 
means those students from the other colleges 
could not force themselv es upon an institution 
which for the sake of efficiency, must have a 
manageable size (p -50) 

HoM thing's MOIE IN IaDIA 

How rapidly things move m India is 
best illustrated by the history of Post 
Graduate Teaching in the Calcutta Uniy er 
sity Such teaching was undertaken for 
the first time by the University in 1908, 
witli two lecturers and 19 M A students 
Id 1916 the number of the latter rose to 
1172 while that of lecturers and assistant 
professors reached 46 On the 20th October 
1916 the Government of India appointed 
a committee to consider the question of 
postgraduate students in the university 
and its constituent colleges ‘ The uuam 
nious report of this committee,’ we are 
quoting the language of the Report, "was 
presented on the 12tli December 1916 


The principle laid down in the last 
clause IS v erj sound but the obsen ation 
to be n mild endorsement of Mr 
Wordsworth s indictment , at aav rate it 
IS not distinctly contradicted , nnd it docs 
not appear that the University was invited 
to state its own side of the ease But 
we may lie mi«;tak<.n Perhaps the follow 
mg passagts m the Report, marled In 
Itidicial impartiality, mul containing a 
loroiigli vindication of the Univcrsitv, 
ere vvnttcn m reply to its tmdticcrs 
the) arc extracted from the Uinpttr on 
Post Gr uhnte Teaching and Research 


The Government 6f India after examining the 
report forwarded it to the University for coh 
sidcrvtion with the intimation that if the Senate 
accepted a scheme corresponding substantially 
to that put forward by the Committee, the 
Government of India with the concurrence of 
the Government of Bengal would not raise 
any objection thereto The matter was ela 
obratdr discussed bv tl e Senate at four sittings 
and nUimatcl) rcgulationi drafted on the 
hues of the report li a sub-conimittcc were 
adopted VMih«!]glu modifcations Tlicse regu 
Htions received the sanction of the Governor 
General in Council on the 2Gth June 1917, and 
ccnstitutc tie present Cl aptcr \I of the Uni 
vcrsitv regulations (\ol H p '"i) The 
machinery was rajudly constituted and the 



rnr report or the Calcutta unh rpsiTy commission os', 


£?n”Ss“i''p,°Xu!7°'’ "p-Sef"" •>“ 
ha^li’" ■>« announcement 

t.o„ Md „ tH, Gth S 

GeneJil m Conned 
had decided to appoint a Commtssion to 
inquire into the condition and prospects 

tne question of n constructive -policy m r^- 
lation to the questions n hieh it^reimi. 
The members of the Comm.sLn nm 
S September 1917 

12th ^ i! meeting on the 

S the r month, 

ton tom.f P“‘ StaJaate clssse, had 
oeen lormed necording to the legnhlions 

?ndm '^O'-'niment of 

India, and the result of the inquiri of the 
Commission ,s the recomoenduLn of nn 

mti! 1 of the sjstem inst 

introduced Surely the rate of pro<»ress m 
Sif I® ^ma^ing It r\ ould V iifterest 
wg to note bv iviTof contrast for hou 
rainy years Mr Gokhale a Primary Edu 
cation Bill is hanging fire 


ScSTHrSO CoVDEJtV VTtO\ 

OP THE UvnERSCTt 

It ,8 stated on p 07 lol I that the 
regulation, requited to gire effect to the 
Uniiersities let of 190* nere framed hr, 
small committee appointed hr the Goeem 
mentoflndi-i and presided oier bv \fr 
Mooteriee. 

and thit they constitute a thorooV 
careful nnd honest attempt to cam ourin 
detail tlie principles laid do« n m the Act 
The fact IS admitted on all hands that the 
UnnersiU, as the Commission found it was 
the creation of the most pre-eminent of its 
\ ice Chan«!Iors ^^hoa^asat the lead of 
its {^airs for eight, long j ears and piloted 
Jt safe through many a shoal and sand 
A Hi- 1 ”"'^ masterful presence is 

still felt in every direction though he 
reaped to bens offcial chief five years ago 
Mr Mordsnortli bitterly complains that 
ofreij^t \cars the University a mte preta 
tion of the needs of the public it sen-cs has 
been mainh mljired b\ one dominant 
personality, vrith ranch resnltant unrest 


Sx.HSS~- 

of the Uu.Termty of Calcutta The/sa'?*''' 

1" ” Pr^paLg 
jeets but offers no synthesis If 
communicates no nuclis koou ledge 

It « dull not ,0 much Sranse "t 
m reso ircM as because it is poo^r ?n 

/h5'Sar;r,S's7pr'?.li3rr 

The to pa., 

and dedoped „„d„ a, all po 

01 „sa|,„o„, ea,mo!ato„, ‘ 

P?..S, .rae?<,S"„“°S%, •“ a 

the t n lersitr Most of the ^^t-tions of 
uhich theComm,,, on hVr.h. raX'.™‘'°,» “> 
onpron.able The .“"mtVof th, i ""I 
are marked br mtelleefnal bnjyeriity 

.ho«s„.df,. a’„S,.Sof u,"',‘"‘”'“ '"“S 
And this ,s Lou tbeConim,ss,on sum un 
the discuss, oa of the enm, nation 
of the reformed Inirersitj — 

tho '.s.“.sCn'‘. 5 .;sa'“'. 7 r. «» 

;t: °H- 

roiud \lcmency sometuues neglect tr,» 

re*,wos,b Utj of the Un versitT to the 
trad ng to cla«s the less with Uie 
students the number of fa lures wsmtfo^7;"^ 
Knency the stenlitin-T inflnenf-r.,?.f ' 

SI™ '“'htr. and t.nlf " 

consequent crying wasfr nf ♦». .. the 

the jiuth of ^fal thee irl ’."*'1^ 
brought honfe to us by the 
evidence from witnesses of e,,™ ? 

community as wcU is br section of tie 

have seen t'T what we ourselves 


The above forms cad reading for nil 

co^sig. the Report ^thout ,''r„‘t?S 

Not ipparetiTroa or Tan atc 
Colleges 

The Comma,., oners are per, generous 
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in tlieir appreciation of the missionary 
colleges of Bengal and their report on 
them IS prefaced with a warm tribute of 
praise 

The mfiuence %\liich has been exercised by the 
missionary colleges upon the de%elopment of 
Education m Bengal has been of the highest 
■\alue and importance tto colleges wield a 
deeper influence over the minds of their students 
none have a stronger corporate spirit The 
influence of the missionary teachers o\er the 
mmd of their students is doubtless farther 
deepened by the fact that they have obviou^tly 
undertaken their work from -no motiies ofself 
interest They approach more nearly to the 
spirit of the old Hindu guru than many college 
teachers m modern Bengal * 

This may be do more than what is 
deserved , but read side by side w ith it the 
bald description of the four first grade 
private colleges in Calcutta does not 
appear to be particularly sympathetic, or 
free from racial bias We read on page 
422 Yol I - 

These four colleges— the Ripon the Vidya 
sagar the City and Bangabasi— very closely 
resemble one another in the mam features of 


• NNe have no desire to speak against 
missionary professors But if they with 
their handsome salaries and comtortable 
and sometimes palatial residences can be 
said to have obnously undertaken their 
work from no motives of self interest we 
cannot understand why the same thing cannot 
be said of many Indian professors whose 
academic careers were brilliant and who after 
decades of service have far smaller incomes than 
many of their former class-fellows of mfenor 
academic standing following other professions 
We personally know Indian professors who 
chose teaching as a calling in preference to more 
lucrative professions open to them Indian 
pro cssors arc not and have not been wanting 
whohavecoafonned to the ideal of the Hmdu 
guru to some extent 

As the commissioners refer to the deep infln 
ence w icldcd hy the missionarv colleges over the 
minus of tl eir students we only refer to bat 
do not V sh in this connection to chnnctcnec 
tlie inttuence produced on the minds of the Hindu 

Tl t conipnUorj attendance 

do not believe in 
hmtianitv The influence wielded over the 
the two scales of 
miswnn-vrf '"‘«ionan and brown non 
sanii 1 Troftssors for doing w ork of the 
tffe provision oi 
r^fes^nrsnna niissionarx 

«nrdwpSuKh i,ot ,n?r°^'"°” 

--loners 


their worl in the huge numbers of students 
With which they have to deal and in the whole- 
sale and mechanical way in which the} 
necessarily have to treat them in the verv 
inadequate proportion between their teachers 
and their pupils , in the small salancs and 
msecurg tenure* which they offer tomost of their 
teachers and in the most total absence of any 
effective social life among their students They 
are m fact, huge coaching establishments for 
examination wherem the human element m 
education is inevitably almost non-existent ’ T 
Not a single statement here is absolute 
ly -untrue, but the sum total produces an 
impression which does great injustice to 
these four Colleges “To tell truth, rightly 
understood ’ says R L Stevenson ‘ is not 
to state the true facts but to con\ ey a 
true impression , truth in spirit not truth 
to letter, is the true veracity ’ A foreigne 
unacquainted with India willconclude from 
a perusal of the JReport that the private 
colleges are doing no useful work, and 
meeting no insistent demand Is it 
the f-ralt of these Colleges that thej 
ha\e to cater to the needs of huge 
numbers, and that their classes are full 
to over Bowing > It is idle to assert 
that when eight or ten thousand students 


colleges’ -Id”"*!/*?® 

t The editor of this Review was a pupil m 
A college a missionary 

colftge and a private college He does not wish 
comparisons but be ow es it to his 
professors in the private college to sav that 
"I" mfenor to his other professors 
m teaching capacity and certainly not m 
nn'Ji^r.l'} wrcise beneficial influence 

on the character of their pupils Is there much 
more social life among the students of govern 
mmt and missionary colleges than m pnvate 

callv more or less ’ Are not government and 
missionary colleges also coaching estahli hments 
ivm extent ? Is the human 

education conspicuous bv its 

occurred m the fo,,r V m 

but have occurred ' - Colleges 

the latest beinff^i,^*'' ? Presidency College 
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aMrch^”;;!;” 'Jl'''.':.™!. ^P'4 »f «" 


« ,‘>''‘'"= Presidency Collem 

IS not mentioned m its n« n t ^ 

d«ii!ia^?ory clause"''*^ ■ 


1 elsewhere speak of the denunciatory clausr,n V" ° 

anarchicnl moTCment in Bengal They Ripon and the cit, relf 

spssiEK^s -i^si^':?: 

laalitiMfocedncntion hoveyer mpetfecl the Umiers.t, Take rt, ® 

nnrh® ’’'"“‘t"'°P'”'“ toashrge a Cf'ltSt U had a bS.na ,, 
nnmber ns possible If anybodi o to Mirapnr Strit Th ei " “"■'”‘”3 
Ha«e It IS not certainly these Vrate oM svLm 

Colleges nhieh hate eierted themselyes to adequate to its pui|”se T'*' 

thrL"? t” “Tf out loyally of the Ncti Eegn’^aSs led to onf ™‘'°” 

?'o?'aPous of the Umeersity and espansioa of CoUenate rfucaPen 
Amnn^^Lh tos'sted on by it the rash of numbers rendered it absid t 

Uie Tom a" tfid 'ndispensable for the cS L shA T 

the Commission 6nd none lybS had nety premises The large nfre ia„fn‘ *" 
n?reot°’ ^ nnaertahen their nork from Amherst Street eharactfnsed by the'^ 

’ ^earenrdtL miss on ns not . 9°”* 


**** interest ' We are pre- 
ciaded from naming tho^e who are still 
imng^tstingui^hed edncationists who 
®«"'« of their 
country and whose seJf sacrifice m the 
cause of education is freelj acknowledged 
*1 B“t teachers bke 

ir* ^ ^ Lahin Mr N N Gbose 

ur Rnmeodri Sundar Tniedi and Mr 
Kajendr-imth Chnttcnee might have been 
accorded bv the Commission -i humble 
measure of recognition Besides >ye are 
not prepared to admit that the di/Terence 

between the types of colleges under discus 

Sion IS really ns wde as it is made to 
apwar m the Report but good taste 
seals our lips for compansons are 
odious ’ 

The following passage occurs on pTws 
421-5 Vol I 


The Epon Md the City Colleges hiiTc 
rwntlraequred larw new buldmgs pad for 
^rtlrby pniate snh^pt ons and partly br 
GoT^ment grants. They are not nl-desOTed 
for ther purpose but the purpose ■«^heb has 
gorerued their des gn is that of prondiag 
accommodation for mnumerable lectures to 
immense nf .hry-i.^A. _» 


misson ns not ilMesigned butaW 

cr„„riory-;ic.“'4c‘:ptr°'vS 

Goveramg Body of the coIJe-»e?re un 

upure'-i ?;oc"“S?pri 

oir uud u fresh home f„S 

ronfom''*''°.°''‘ '”.P““'i,ed for hoacrefy’ 
ronfonning to the regulatioas T 
Umrersitj the remodelllj of “hmh „ ' 
huniaa beia^ could have ♦»,« no 

aotiapate» " the prevision to 


nntiapate - — 

f g"" fredifoa of Dafr 

enlightenment of our readers rei,.. the 

know what that trad.f^ °ot 


accommodation for^ mnumerable le/tu^S «aders who m.l a 

immense class« of students not tbit of pro- that tradition w ^ ^ °.°t 

Tid ng a home fori Ting societes of teachers and the foUowmg extract from 
pnpils. They do not 6nd space for nests of idlJkxamfcrZ)ni?‘by Dr Geoige h^^^ 
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“I have never ceased to pronounce the sjatem 
of giviilg a high English education, without 
religion, a blind, suicidal policy. On the other 
hand, for weighty reasons, I have never ceased to 
declare, that if our object be, not merely for onr 
own aggrandisement but ver^ specially for the 
welfare of the natires, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser or more effective plan can be 
conceived than that of bestowing this higher 
English education in close and inseparable 
alliance with the illumining, quickening, beauti- 
f>iDg influences of the Christian faith. The 
extension of such higher education, so combined, 
would only be the means of consolidating and 
perpetuating the British Empire in India, for 
years even ages to come, vastly, yea almost 
immeasurably, to the real and enduring benefit 
of both." (P. 266.) 

The passage quoted above forms part 
of a statement prepared by Dr. Duff in 
1853, when the great educational des- 
patch of the East India Company was 
under debate. Twenty-three years before 
this, he landed in India. When he present- 
ed his letter of introduction to General 
Beatson, he was advised to visit at once 
Rajah Rammohutt Roy, and amon§; “the 
providential combination of circum- 
stances, which culminated in the Scottish 
evangelisation of the Hindus by educa- 
tion," the biographer of Duff counts “the 
help of the one Hindu whom English 
teaching had led to find the living God." 
For the material assistance which our 
great count^man rendered to Dr. Duff 
in founding his school, the forerunner of the 
present Sottish Churches College, we 
refer our readers to the pages of lus 
biography. Rammohun Roy also “em- 
ihirfanad that&ii tme eiicivatfon 
ought to be religious, since the object was 
not merely to give information, but to 
develop and regulate all the powers of the 
mind, the emotions, and the workings of 
the conscience.” As he expresses himself 
in his letter on English Education to Lord 
Amherst, he “looked forward with pleasing 
hoTO to the dawn of knowledge” in India 
and “offered up thankstoProvidenceforinl 
spuing the most generous and enlightened 
nations of the West with the glorious 


ambition of planting in Asia the Arts and 
Sdences of Modem Europe." But his 
object was not exactly that which Dr. 
Duff had in view. For, as his English 
biographer, Miss Collett observes, “the 
prospect of an educated India, of an India 
approximating to European standard of 
culture, seems to have never been j long 
absent from Rammobun’s mind ; and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance 
for his countrymen the political rights 
which progress in cirilisation inevitably 
involves.” Has the spirit ^ of /‘the 
tribune and prophet of New Indian'* died 
out in the land of his birth ? Jf the 
Scottish Churches College embodies the 
great tradition of Duff, did not the 
Commission find a single college where the 
tradition of Rammohun Roy was silently 
and unobtrusively working among his 
countrymen,? Was it not the noble enthusi- 
asm in the cause of national uplift created 
by him that led Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Mr. Surendranath Baaen'ca 
to found the colleges which, along with 
two others in Calcutta, have developed 
into “immense and populous iustftu- 
tions” ? It is delicate for us to .speak of 
City College ; but we have no hesitation 
in stating the bare truth that it was the 
spirit and ideal of Rajah Rammohun Roy 
which inspired the late Mr. A. M. Bose 
and Pandit Sivanath Sastri, just taken 
away from us, in establishing City School 
in 1879. The self-denial of some of the 
members of the staff — self-denial not only 
in respect of pay and prospects, but thi^ 
of an acuter form, to wit, foregoing the 
pleasure of doing intellectual work that 
might have lived— has been ignored by the 
Calcutta University Commission ; but th^y 
will find consolation where the Maker of 
Modem India found it— -they will find it Jn 
the thought that their "motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds In 
secret and compensates openD’," 

Rajanikakta Guha,, 
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THE SUGAR PROBLEM 


T he Go^emment’a appointmeat of a 
comittittee of experts to, consider 
what maybe called thesugarproblem 
of India will be rvelcoiaed byevery onein 
the conntry who knows something of oar 
sngar industry or is interested m the 
systematic and saentific examination of 
all Indian mdustnes In fact many will 
feel that the GoTcmment has moved not a 
day too soon in this matter When we 
note the various activities initiated or 
promoted by the Government as well as by 
the vaneus scientific and technical associa 
tions m Amenca England and Germany 
with the object of consolidating those 
isdnstnes which may ba\e suffered during 
the war or which mar have been started 
oslj after the war broke out we cannot 
but deplore the absence of corresponding 
efforts in India svhere the need of such 
investigations is perhaps greater 

As the committee is appointed pnmanly 
to investigate and advise asallprehmi 
naiy committees should be the Govern 
ment communique does no more than 
merely suggest some aspects of the whole 
problem While the report and the advKe 
of the committee will be awaited with 
great eagerness it maj not be out of place 
to indicate here some standpoints which 
are necessarily involved in any systematic 
inquiiy of the sngar problem 

Thesugar problem anses out of several 
very different considerations Andalthougb 
of all the standpoints from which the 
problem may be regarded the Indian 
standpoint IS naturally and necessarily 
the one which will appeal to ns most 
andnhich will have a decisive infiuence 
on the ultimate decisions arrived at 
there are some other standpomts also 
which cannot be ignored and which for 
all that we knoii are so intimately a^o* 
mated uuth the whole problem that they 
are sure to influence the inquiry and even 
the final conclusion' One of these which 


has not been referred to in the Govern 
meat s communique is the British stand 
point It arises, not merely from the 
interests of Bntaio but also from the 
broader interests of the British Empire 
It IS not suggested that there is any 
necessary conflict of interests hetucen 
India and Bntam m this case merely 
because there are two distinct standpoints 
It may as well be and ue hope will 
actually be that the two different stand 
points may strengthen the whole case of 
the reform of the sugar industry and may 
quicken the efforts in the same direction 
The sugar problem of Britaiu and of 
the British Empire which as we said is 
vitally related to the sugar problem of 
India will be clear from the follotviog 
considerations The Bntish Empire is the 
greatest sugor producer in the world the 
total production m ID17 IS being about 
4% million tons Owing to deficient ram 
fall in India later on the sugar produced 
m India and consequently m the Bntish 
Empire declined and the last has now come 
down to 3H million tons The Empire s 
consurDjJtion of sugar hoi'cver is still 
greater and may be taken os 614 million 
tons for the corresponding penod If wc 
deduct the 3 859 330 tons produced by the 
Empire from the 6 232 030 tons consumed 
we arrive at the shortage of 2 362 700 
tons or in round numbers 2% mil'ion 
tons m the year In spite therefore of 
the Bntish Empire producing more sugar 
than any other smgle state m the world 
it IS yet indebted to foreign countries for 
someumg over one third of its total 
consumption Looking to the importance 
of sugar m our doily life the dependence 
to such an extent on foreign countnes 
cannot be contemplated with equaoi 
nu^ and thoughtful people who desire 
to see the British Empire quite selfsufli 
dcnthive already been actively engaged 
m atndying this problem 
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A detailed study of the figures reveals 
some more interesting facts. The most 


in this Indian group. As the total short- 
ngc of about 8 lahhs tons in the 


some more inierv'svnig mvia. *nv- hi«m. i'mi- 

important fact which emerges out is that group is made up. to the extent oJ a uuic 
it IS the United Kingdom which is ctiicny more Ihnu onc-tlnrd, by the sugar surplus 
responsiWe for this shortage, Ijccausc while of some of the British dominions, iinmc ) 
it consumes an exceedingly large amount Viji. Mauritius and some of the \ cs^ 


it produces none. The Board of Trade 
returns for the import of sugar in the 
United Kingdom from all sources,- arc 
nboutlOVilalihs tons for the year ended 


Indies islands. The rcmninlng luo-tiurds 
is made up by imports fram^fQrcif>a 
countries chiclly Java. TJic situation^ in 
the United Kingdom is more instructive. 


31st December 1913 (fc-, before the war). The .shortage wa-s chtefly made up. bclore 
and 13 lakhs tons for the vear ended Clnt the war, by the beet-root sugar niadc^in 
Deccmlxir 1918. According to Mr. J. IV. Germany and Austria-Hungaty, which 

between themselves w'crc responsible for 
05 per cent of the total imports in the year 
1913. Of tliis Germany alone contributed 
47 percent or nearly half, of the total sugar 
consumed in the United .Kingdom, and 
Austria-Hungary 18 percent. Cuba came 
next witli 11*5 per cent, Xcthcrlands 


According to Mr. J. IV. 

Macdonald’s calculations, the shortage 
of 23V^ lakhs tons of sugar in the year 
may be explained as under; about 18 
lakhs tons as due to the imports in 
the United Kingdom, 8 lakhs tons a.s due to 
the imports in India, nnd 3 lakhs surplus 
due to Fiji, \Vcst Indies, and Mauritius. 

This surplus usually found its way to with a little less tlmn 10 percent, and then 
India, consequently India’s dependence on other foreign countries witli still smaller 
sugar produced outside the British Empire i>crccntagcs. It mn) be noted that.tlic 
was reduced by that amount, and came .amount of British-mode sugar imported 
up to somew'hcre between 5 nnd 6 lakhs in 1913 in the United Kingdom was 
tons. ' ^ scarcely 4 per cent of the total imports. 

Thus the United Kingdom and India The following table will moke tha position 
(in this case w’e include under India Ceylon, clearer. 

Imports of Sugar Into the United Kingdom. • , ‘ - 

(Board of Trade Ketums 1913 ) > ' 

Amount of Amoont of Raw Total Amount Percentage of Total 
Sugar Imports. 


Source. 


German; 

Austria.Hungary 
Cuba 

Netherlands 
Total Foreign 
Total Btitmt 
Total Imports 

Hongkong, North Borneo, 


Refined Sugar 
4,05,453 2 
1,08,063 85 

1,78,660 0 
0,22,254 5 
290 25 
9,22,544*75 


4,72.020 0 
1,00,858 45 
2,24,227 3 
11,207*7 
9,74,995 2 
71,729 45 
10,40,714 65 


0,37, .t79 2 
3,58,022 0 
,2.21,227*3 
1,89,774*3 

18.97.239 7 
' 72,019 7 

19.69.239 4 


47 per cent, ncnrlv 
18 , „ „ 

1114 „ 

10 „ 

9014 ,*', f 

3V4 ' 


- p o. , Sarawak, As soon as the w’ar broke out,' nlorc 

Straits Settlements, Singapore,,. Malacca, than half of this sugar-supply was cut off 
Penang and Cyprus) arc chiefly responsible nnd ‘but for the timely nssistahee from’ 
tor this huge deficit. There is however Cuba, the people of the ’United* Kingdom 
one difference in the cases of the twro, nnd would have had to face a veritable suh^^ 
this that while the United Kingdom starvation. The figures for the year 
does not produce any sugar, India itself ending on the 31st December 1918 vem- 
The other clearly bring out the fact that Cuba alone 
"'arly as mucli sagar-cane;sufear 


per cent to 16*8 per cent, while 
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Sonrce 

Coba 

Java 

Pern 

Mauritius 

^^est Ind f! 
P«nfrara 
Total Torecn 
Total British 
Total 


Imports of Sogar lato tho Unitrd Kingdom 
(Board of Trade Keturm 1918) 
''™ZUV4”°' TotajA„o™t 


492 9j 

4 1"0 Go 
2 303 7 
3 3o 
12 033 0 
9 518 3o 
21 Sol 3o 


Raw Sugar 
8 23 900 7 
1 86 192 7 
41 69o 9 
9441-00 
o9 400 a 
56 423 1 
10 73 710 “o 
2 10 382 3o 
12 84 099 10 


Tons 

8 23 900 7 
1 86 6S5 Go 
41 69o 9 
98 o8S 2 
01 794 40 
56 4'’G 45 
10 8o 749 75 
*> 19 900 7 
13 Oo 650 4o 


Percentage 
5 per cent 


ISSHSHi s?|||S|ss 

Empires raw materials the which has vet to be m^a?e"n 
Empires manufactares and the Empires amouatsaodwillerenthenbawf^k^™^**^^ 
traces with this object have been so over a long d«S^ 
javouraWjr received as to indicate amove therefore is not thnt which of 

meilt m the direction of some kind of forcignpowers tidl nltimatelThold thefi^Td 

preference for the Empire s articles The but that nfaetfaer the United '^nedomii 

be able to do without both^of 


X.. KuuKK uua aire-luj maoe 

move with respect to hides But sugar is 
a commodity of still greater importance 
It IS no longer an article ofluiury but an 
article of daily neecssitj particularly in 
the Umted Kingdom where the consump 
tion of sugar per capita of the populatu 


^ niuiuuc ootn ot them 

Empire The Bntish Empire itself ^inst 
enter mto a struggle mth these mals 

and must be determined to rein othernise 

Its dependrace on foreign poners wiH 
increase still further reoth the conseqnint 
certaintT of extreme emlmi-fe,.,.. 


».apua or uie population increase still further wuth the 
-sncarljPOlbs peryenr-one of tbe highest certainly of ejtreme mb'reassZ^?"” 
in the rehole reotld It is of supreme im someocrasions '■nharrassnient on 
portance for the United Kingdom to be Amonir the vann.,. «..>s j 
altogether independrat of foreign sugar nnd started one is the p7ZK‘tion°®n'Z 
which in Other words means that the sugar bv the United Tv. A 
production ofthe Empire must increascby tb^biretbeet root 
ajittle more than 23 lakhs of tons ^ been cS^meTciS^ thS TuUn 

The consideration of the future is com proi^n J*^heUnited^.'!i^ri«.i*°^. 
plicated by the fact which ism danger of in most of the requisites o1-T 

being oierlooked but IS nonetheless true beet sugar mdustrv and sucressful 
that as soon as Germany and Austria land eipenenced fanners 
Hungary (or what remains of them) are knowledge Because it is well L 
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the beet-sugar industty is one of the most largely made in India, has, on the otte 

hiildy scientific industries on the CO itinent hand, a very 'ow 

and it cannot be at once planted even in a factors have mystified a laigc numMrol 
countrv like England. earlier invcsUgntors who in 

A larger concensus of opinions seems to ever getting at the f™*'" 
point out the dcsirahilitv of increasing the omitted India’s share in the World s lotm 
productive capacity of those parts of the production of sugar. It is however possible 

to work with the available fijpircs, whose 


proflucUve capacity of those parts 
British Empire which are themselves large 
sugar producers. It will becasier to expand 
a growing industry than to start an 
altogether new one. Attention therefore 
turned to those dominions which 


limitations may be borne in mind. 

There was a time when Indian sugar 
was exported to Europe and to England 
even : we do not know what was the total 


have a surplus to export and in which production in those times. But it is true 
conditions of expansion are suitable, that Indian sugar was dnven from this, 
Mthough Jamaica, Trinidad and some field, which was ultimately possessed by 
others can very well respond and give European beet-sugar. India began evep to 
larger returns, most ol them arc faced import sugar, and within the last few 
with n shortage of labour, which cannot years has imported something between 6 
be supplied except by immigration, parti- to 0 lakh tons per year. Most of it \vas 
cularly from India. Moreover, even if this cane-sugar, but there was also a sinall 
difficulty were solved, it is doubtful if the amount of German and Austrian beet- 
increase will go to make up the full dc- sugar. , 

ficit, as thrir capacities could not concriv- Is it possible for the tables to be so 
ably be so far augmented. completely turned that instead of import- 

India is apparently the only country jog 5 to 0 lakh tons per. year, India niay 
within the Empire that could possibly produce so much sugar that after satis- 
solve the whole problem. Expectant eyes fying the home demand, it may have 
are therefore turned to India, and one enough to export to the United KJogdom? 
cannot resist the conclusion that the The normal production may be taken some- 
Govemment inquiry is, in part at least, where between 28 and 32 lakh tons per 
inspired by Imperial considerations. year. This will have to increase more 

’Ye may briefly go into the problem of than times. \Yhncnoonecandogmatise 
the^ Indian Sugar, Why : India — a country on this subject, the following points can 
which itself imports 5 to 8 lakh tons of be, and have been, urged, in favour of the 
sugar per year is looked upon as capable view that the Empire’s deficit might be 
offurmshing the whole Empire's sugar, made up by India. i 

N'iat is thebixs^of CfeVexpectafion and (1) There is afreaefy a very farge sugar 
what are the difficulties to be necessarily industry in Indid. It is obviously more 
overcome. advantageous to improve and expand it 

It is a fact that of all the countries in than to make experiments elsewhere. With 
the world, India possesses the largest regard to the possibility of expansion, (2) 
acreage for cane. It is also a fact that India possesses plently of land and labour 
till recently, India was the largest producer without which the industry cannot be 
of sugar of any country in the world, established anywhere. Evidentlv, H is 
+ V recently that Cuba has better and easier to employ the' Indian 

taken the premier position, India standing labour in India than induce it to eime»-o+«* 
must also be recorded toother sugar-producing colonies. From 
taSrfef S fclndian’s^owS standpoint, in vLcuS 

much more so in extremely disgraceful treatment 

?r'oa„”S'on' -veval i tfie'^dominions'aT ^rinl'^t 

greater 'll, labourers, it will be neither dcsir- 
sW, rtf ™rV«w rrhle nor very possible to tnke out a Wge 

Stir or raw sugar winch is number of Indians to the colonies. As 



THE SUGAR PROBLEM 

5°s^(il'S’.'’r'SSaioL‘nom flct'SS ‘S 

the y,eld of sugar from the lad.-u. Sae m S uS “l? “at there ore 

citrcoielj lo^ First of all obont 90 55* ‘'u ^ 

per cent of the total sagar<ane area eroa s stimnlate the 

^“o„a^”^^rS “ m1.r’ ro^ 

sSo!:sXeor.7y'^rchi™rr,“‘. 

» wasted and alloaedM, decrr“for the Sg^’erSejf '"''j- '>? 

Sed” t„'"rir.ss'L ‘3y fat 
.g>,^sr4^hr°r.e?;rr„ote^ir/ 

Ofthecane that does find Its \raj to some ntics even have not^’fullr <rrt/ 
kindofm,U.theordmat7m.IUorkedn«th "mportaace of olavmir 
bullocks manages to take onlj 50 per cent prS ?f th.s^ Sat 

W*Ios'?”so*‘f' 50^ cent the^rodnct, on If the reforms cou^ot 

mb™?*? « be expected to be ve^ quick 

conc^ed Another 25 percent maybe The question of lantl - i 

p^down as the loss due to the use of the lOTolred? and wiU offer alother difficidS? 

eraporating the solution It is well that the 8ugar<oSSS. 
The mtfoduction of ^ttcr mechanical will make inqumes on the poiS oH 
appliances as t\eU as the application of wishes, however, that thev tnllenrrJrf 
mote science to all the departments of their enquiry with an open 

yied Thns ‘in the Northern Provinces, as to the extent to which ‘'conroJat?.' 
mcIndiDg the United Provinces Panjab, of the areas under cane is possible 
Bihar and Onssa Bengal which together will also seriously consider the desimh 1^2^ 
Mnstitnte 91 6 per cent of the total sugar of reduangtbestrength ofthesmalfh^S 
growing area of India, where for the most While large scale fanning may be 
part thin canes arc grown the average for a more effiaent mdustrv 

current year was another aspect of small fammiV ^ I 
only 0 72 ton per acre On the other hand, develops individual resoonsihih Kr 

in the Southern Proving Madras. mitiatU, and has been s^aid to be^of v^ 

Bombay and Smd, where thick canes are great service in the West India Tc^ 4 ^ 
grown, the average yield of sugar was time of stress Ts pSnted L? ^^n“ f 
1 95 tons peracre ' Wth a larger applica Carmody From thi peopIeWaml 
tion of scientific improvements some too, the disappearance of^a 
persons bo^to see the yield nsc to 4 or small mdepenTnt landholder Snno?^^ 
even 5 tons per acre No donbt it will take welcomed as they are caoahl^f « 

a long time before this yield becomes v«7 important pS S?he^l?’^™ff a 
general but it may beremem^red that ,s needed is volLterv co^?If 
in Hawaii, where the greatest benefits of their part, so that thev f 

sacnce to the cane-sugar industry ore oigan^ industry wh.li a large 

perceived, the average is 5 tons per acre mdindnahty ^ rttaiamg their 

Much might be wntten in favour of One ofthe knottiest of th^ w 

this line of reasoning, much might also be the question of protcrtio a1*T 



G-W THU MOnUUN UHVICW t 

wttunftlcly Mtcn<?c a letter protection 
thnn n tnrilT-w nil, it is tuidcrunblc thnl fof 
some Years to come tliccane-aujjnrintluslry 
of India ns ^YC^ of tlic rest of the Ilriti*» 
Umpire will lm^c to receive mleqwntc 
protection, if it 1ms to satisfy the needs of 
the whole limpire. Sngnr ftowever lin^ 
Ixxn the sport of politicians and economists, 
and so lonp ns tlicre is no certainty of the 
Government's attitude, larRC capitnl cannot 
l>c expected to jio out, which it must do 
in order to clTcct the necessary improve* 
ments and the expansion in the industry* 
Moreover it has iKcn agreed at the Peace 
Conference and in the constitution of the 
Lcn^jic of Nations that economic hnrricii* 
should he removed ns far ns possible. 

After granting that the conditions for 
the Indian sngat industry may become 
very favourable, there is another Vikelthood 
winch will ^ attendant on any increased 
production. And it is that with more 
sugar being produced in the country, it is 
very likely that more also will be absorbed 
in the country itself The consumption of 
sugar per capita is very low in India, vist , 
only 17 lbs. per year ; it may therefore 
irvecease, anv\ thus tUe extro. pcodvvetvorv 
will not aU go to make up the Umpire’s 
shortage, or in other words, much larger 
increase in production will be necessary 
than the actual amount of the shortage. 

It is a very happy sign that the Govern* 
ment of India have seriously started to 
tackle this problem, which appears all the 


‘OR nucRMiinu. idiu 

more lUniadt when viewed from^ an Im* 
perin! standpoint. The committee of 
inquirv' has the l>cncfit of tlic assistance of 
Mr. j' W. Mnctlonnld, a West Indian 
exiKri who 1ms shown a masterly grasp 
of tlic whole problem, and of the Hon. 
Lalutdini Samnidns, one of the leaders of 
finance nnd industry in Ilombay. It might 
have l>ecn l)cttcr if In nddltion to the two 
Indians already appointed on the com* 
mittcc, there lm<l liccn at least one more, 
hkc, say, Sir 3*. C. Ray, to represent the 
Indian chemical industry'* 

It may l>c added that a very important 
conference on this subject^ was organised 
by the Society of Chemical Industry of 
London. Uarly in 1D17 the Society 
appointed a committee to make inquiries 
about nnd submit a report on the produc- 
tion and consumption of sugar vv ithin tlic 
I'mpire. The committee Fubmittetl its pre- 
Hmiimry report in a conference held on the 
IGth of Julv 1919, and much of the infor- 
mation in this article is based on this report 
as well ns on the speeches subsequently deli- 
vered in the conference. It should bciiot^ 
that Mr. Mnctlonnld’s statement was per- 
hnpstbebtsttbntw’asTnwleoTitbeoccasion. 
It was also announced in the meeting tliat 
"The British Umpire Sugar Research 
Association" was established, backed by 
thirteen powerful Empire sugar trade 
associations, nnd representing millions 
of capital. 

Kantilai. C. Pakdya. 


AWORDONHISTORfCALCRITICISM IN INDIA 


W ITH the commendable object of 
showing the new writers in the 
field of Indian History the right 
road to success, Mr. Vincent Smith has 
reviewed a good number of recently pub- 
hshed worts ii.. tt* ^ _r 


should be free from bins and should oursuo 
tat we cabuot 
afford to disregard the words' of the 

??te 





A WORD ON' HISTORICAL CRITICISM IN INDIA 


IS eiaqtlj v.hj V.C feel called upon to 

Mai^ecarefuUj-nhatMr Smith iL smd 

m his paper 

'JepIonDg the 
home . •“ 

mtcrest m the subject of Indian History 
«e may mention relevantly in this connec- 
telegram of tlie 4tli 
that Sir 

'-naries Lyall inv,elcoming the members of 

Tanoos learned soaeties to a meeting 
in i^ndon convened to discuss Onental 
questions of archaeological interest has 
saia that the present condition of things 
^ -India has made it essential that a 
taorongh endeavour should be made to 
nndeistand the Indian mind tte Inow 
very little hoxv the apathetic Engbsh people 
interest m the affans 
ot India, or how the Indian mind boi 
Mcicat and modem can be interpreted to 
thern anght jt is honever a matter of 
Vital importance with us that we should 
our history correedy to ourselves 
As the chief practical use of history is (as 
has been nicely put br Rijcej to deliver us 
from plausible histoncal analogies and as 
to touch successfully the heart and the 
mind of a (leople settled down with a fixed 
habit of life, very correct and accurate 
in^tcrpretation is necessary of the heritage 
of the people from w hich they cannot eosJy 
getaway a truly patnotichistonancmnot 
allow himself consaonsly to be led astray 
by any bias As to the unconscious worL 
ing of bias of one sort or another no- 
bodj can easily be free from , but it can 
be asserted looking to the natural probabi 
htiesofthmgs,thatm the matter of inter 
pretmg Indian thoughts and Indian Ins 
tituhons the trained scholars of India ate 
lesshabic to err than the trained scholars of 
foreign lands Air Smith os i fair entte 
acknowledges this proposition when he 
sa\8 The intimate knowledge of Indian 
Hnguiges religions and soaal conditions 
posses»^ by natives of the soil gives them 
an advantage which no foreigner however 
learned can hope to nvnl 

Wc doubt not that Mr \ A Smith who 
is a seboLnr of generous disposition wall 
take the matter m good light if I proce^ 
81H-7 


to show tint his Europenn cnltore has beet, 
parth mhisiiapin praga tree History 
Ot India to the ivorid, and that heacasc 
ofhis pre-coneeised -nroag aot.oas nhoat 
the actmties of the ,Hiople of India he has 
failed to appreciate the fall lalue of snch 

Mia by Dr Raniesh Chandra Maiamdar 
To get at the mental attitadeofM? Smith 
f I ^ passage of Ins occunng at n 
3^ of his enlarged and revised edition of 
Akbar the author asks us in this 
pas^geonhisown authontv as well as 
oGtheautbontvof Lane Poole to accept 
this untenable proposition tint what is 
calW the hutoiy of the people cannot be 
jinlten for India and that the history of 
India shoold concem itself n ith the accounts 
of the In es of tl e rulers of the conntry only 
What has been stated to g,„ reasinsfir 
this assertion w ill sufiiaentJy clear up the 
situation \s the common people of India 
are not known to have been jnvhlyed m 
political revolutions of the European tvoe 
Messrs Smith and LanePooIe cannot thbk 
of^y change or mobUity in the society of 

I ft" ms the 

people of India through the gints of 

I "‘""i ba™ 

stated rerlh coulidence that the Indian 
ramonnlty has no history that ean be 
told and that there has been practically 
no evolution of institutions they have 
gone Ihe length of saying rehen read 
‘*'^^‘^"1 setial condiDons 


rwirerXiel I TIP V COndltlODS 

reeled hv Megasthenes treentytreo 
cenlnnes ngo ree feel that his reoials 


.1.11 applicable ,a the mam to present tonT 
lioos m India Being busy in dealing reith 
toe p^areTOOrds of ancient day. Messre 
Si^nnd lame Poole could not evidenS- 
direct torer attention to the netreitire df 
toe mnerlde of India -nhich have nirea?, 
^ operative in effecting change in 
direct, om Hon toe Jama pteatoers S 
been lustrenental ,u spreading cnilure nnl 
million of 

in toe re dd tracts of Inin how onr 
people have changed in the time r.f ” 

Buddha Chaitauvn and Cure 
^ Been toe 

Deccan xa the days of n 
npheavul bvtoemflueneeof’toe 
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of saints belonging to the lower classes of country Ims changed and this Ann^ Km 
M nrhntta Society, should not hare escaped not been mainly doe to w "''t " ' 
the notice of the noted historians tliongh rend in the anecdotes of the mlere of 
they might fail to he attentive to such things India Of today with all its social and reh- 
asthcSatnnmimorement in the Chhattis- gious institutions is not what m 

carh tract, or the humanizing ‘afctivities the dnjs of Mcg.'isthcnes. , ? 

ottheMahima Gurus in the backward liiily That the 'life of India was not so itamp- 

tracts of Orissa. We wonder how the bile is clearly shown in a hook , entitled 
historian can afford to forget that ''India “Corporate Life in Ancient India, ,, -which 
hasheeii the home of diverse races from has been ^ recently' brought out py 
the ‘remotest antiquitj* aiuV that through C. Mnjilmfldr,’ ti ‘ young and' energetic 
all times the Aryans have heen influenced by scholar oftht Calcutta university, that 
the non-Aryans, and the lattcrbythcformcr there is no tendency in this work to mea* 
os reflected in many blends of our cnlturtd lise the' 'past or to minimise inconvemcnt 
institutions. We cannot any longer deny facts, could be clearly and distinrtly Seen 
that the facts indicated above arc essential if Mr. Smith cared to look the ^autlio- 
r_... — f — xi._ 1 .:-.. — x_ -X... 1 .. ritics ori' the basis of wuich Dr. Afajumdar 


factors for the historians to study in pre* 
ference to the anecdotes of the lives of some 
rulers 5 for the real history of our country 
we have to study very seriously hour the 
Aryans have absorbed many thoughts and 
notions of the nOn-Aryans and hou* the 


has stated his fa'cts ; Ihe ’ references to 
authorities have Vech noted in* each case! . 
IPM'r. Smith ifarcs to take note 'of thd 
Atmallilc system arid the Patkf system 
hf government ns prevailed 'in the ‘mtich 


latter have changed by imitating the unadvanced tract of the "highlands of 
former. It should be evident to the orien* Orissa, he u’iU liave toeonsiden^ly modify 
tnl scholars that many dark comers of our his notions. Tlie systems ham Hot whtjlly 
Indian History cannot be properly tllnmi- died out, and what they ivcre may 'still ^ 
nated unless some accounts of the hitherto ' ’ ' ‘ ” ** 

neglected comtnoa peoulc thtovi light on 
them. It is a miseraole history which 
deals with the acts of the rulers only. 

Those- who cannot understand “change" 
unassociated with “political revolutions" 

: bound to fail to read us aright : ther 

lirM r_x 


should do well to change their view-point 
wheri addressing themselves to write the 
history of our country A cycle of Cathay 


gauged by the Patki system still 'in force 
\n some Fendatory States ‘ of Orissa, 'the 
word Mahailik in ancient Prakrit meant a 
old man or a wise man ; how the MahaHik 
or MalHks or the representatives of several 
guilds and communities governed ' some 
states or took part in the administration 
of some states may be easily gathered 
from the State 'records : there is stilj a 
Feudatory State which bears the name 


may be less eventful than a period of Atbamabilr becanse ofthe^^stem of sd- 
years in Europe, but still the cotnmonal^ ministration which was in force after 
in the East has a history to be told ; why the time of the Marhatta supremacy in 
the East does not more as the IVest does, Orissa. Pataksorrepresentativesofdi^er* 
is by itself a fact of great historical moment, ent communities or trade guilds are still 
and It should therefore be a point for the nominated by the people, for instance in 
Historian to deal with. When the European the State of Sonepur, and thev are appoint* 
cntics consider the peoples of the East less ed as such by. the Maharaja* to represent 
^bvle than ev^ a glacier, they judge theirclassinterest tohim and to be autho- 

pir^sby a standard which is inapplicable rired to decide many questions of dispute 
Uterat™;f°°-”°^x°"'' understand the judicial system of 

nrolli^ * auaent India aright, one has tounle&m 

unmistakably of serious this proposition of European Jurisprudent 


thances whiek i y s«:nous cuis proposition oi liuropeau Jurisprudence 

are stm’^aiioW f tT.® that law flows out either from tbe KW 

one stage to anotl^r /^om a similar determinate authorit^ 

i' 1 =, but all the same, the legislated for the people in ancieat India, 



RBMEWS AKD NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Either the King or the Public Jndiaaiy 
had to decide things according to the 
customs which grew with the growth of 
the soaety orwththe growth of diflercnt 
communities I cannot dilate upon this 
important subject any further here hut I 
can assure the European scholars that 
previous to the time of the introduction 
of foreign rule vu India, the peoples legis- 
lated for therasclTCs and the King had to 
enforce those mles uhen there uas any 
violation of them The Smnti works were 
Wongly conceived at the commencement 
of the British rule to be so many law 
codes m force in different provinces of the 
country , that they contain only ideal rules 
or rccommeuded rules as rules for the 
Sista ^ople has been to some eitent 
appreciated now by the Jurists of Indian 
experience To judge things by European 


standards is a dangerous path to tread 
It is not the ‘western’ method which is 
to be pursued as is insisted upon in the 
learned paper in question what has to 
be done is to get into the scientific mood 
of miud to be able to see things as they 
are This scientific mood of mind is neither 
eastern nor western in character it will 
not be defied that many philosophical 
discussions of ancient time are singularly 
characterized by this mood of mind no 
matter whether w e accept today the philo- 
sophic views which were once discussed in 
India with perfect freedom of thought. I 
object to the term western ns it may 
prove misleading and as correct thinking is 
not the birth right of anj particular people 
m the world 

D C MaZUMDAR 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


£^CUSH 

I SfiLecTiova SRoii the W iiitc«cs op Htmisu 
CSUMJEE Mookes/i Cotnpiltd /rom tbe U ndu 
F&trxot Ed ted 67 Aaresfi Cbaadra Sen Gapt» 
M A B L The Cherry Press Dbarramiollab 
Street Calcutta 360 *-xxxut 

The selections are divided into the followms 
sect 005 ThcMotinj the transferto the crown 
the imw land Jaws lodigo industrial and 
commercial, administration of Jndia Indians 
and Eoropeaas social and rehfnoiis edocotional 
TTiere are some useful appendices The editor 
has discharged his doty with care and discnnu- 
nation The book is mvalnable for jonmalisls 
as well as for students of the history of Seogal 
during the last fifty years of the nmeteeatb 
ceatucT The book has been lying on oor table 
for sometime and hot for pressure of other 
work we would hare been ghid to xnaLe space 
for n more detailed revicv. ofthis Toiozne of 
selcctwtis 

II PaoBLEits OF RECovsTECcirio’j byAnsue 
Besaat Theersopbteal Pvbl sh as Hoose Madras 
1919 PneeBs IS-O 

The lectures here published are on social 
political rel gious and educational reconstrac 
tion and were delivered at the anniversary 

ineetingof the Theosoph cal "^lety at Delhi m 
December last 


IIL I'lnu a SBRncfiao* THBttAR by D Z, 
Sbargava B A Staadard Press Allahabad 
(Sfroneff bound in etotb and idustrated) I^es 
Fs 10 

The Pnet seems to be much too high 

D 

OaCAMC CHEHISTRr FOR I^TER»lE^^UTE 
C1.ASSES D) Madho Prasad M Sc Professor 
ofCbeasistrv lictonaCol/cffe G^rabor Cr Svo 
ISO pages J^ceRs 2 

In the preface the author tells ns that al 
though the present work does not add anything 
to the general stock of knowledge already 
gathered on the subject yet it aims to make the 
acquisition of such kuov, ledge easy The object 
was certainly laudable and stndents may be 
found 01^10 by dint of memory may acquire 
sneh kaou ledge from the book as may enable 
them to pass an eaamination For I am sorry 
to say that it is more of the nature of a hofe- 
book otherwise known as a cram book than a 
test book. It IS mtended for beginners yet 
strange to say written entirely from the theore 
tKftI stand point Hence it has been possible 
tocondeose a large mass of so-called I^owledge 
within a small compass and no illustrations 
MO description of the actuni method of preparing 
an otgan ccompouod have been found necessary 
The language is s mple although halting and 
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648 

lacks tlie precision clinractenstic oNcicnce Thus, 
the book opens itli the sentence ‘ OrgQotc 
means pertaining to life, or to some living 
organism, and hence organic chemistry originnllj 
meant chemistry dealing with thoec compoantls 
and substances which arc obtained from some 
living organism or which are the chief conslitn 
ents of certain plants animals and other ob_jccts 
oflife’ The earnest student will he undoubt 
edly puzzled to distinguish between the alter 
natives Wherever the author has gone beyond 
the theory his language has been similarly 
inaccurate Tor instance, the first line on page 
44 reads Ferment is a smaU living vegetable 
or auinial organism present in the atmosphere 
and also in the yeast ’ After a line we arfc told 
that ‘ beyond 30 per cent temperature it cannot 
remain alive ” Is it a fact ? Oa page ICC we 
are told that soap is simplv a mixture of 
sodium or potassium salts of palmitic steanc 
and olne acids withwater and alkali’ This 
cannot be the chemical definition of soap 

J C Ra\ 

The War and AGRicDLTtmE hj Afr Nngtn 
dranath Gungttlee B Sc (Illinois USA) 

It 18 an interesting brochure of 4 chapters 
(1) The Wat and Agriculture (2) Increased 
Food Production from sod (3) Food conferva 
tion (4) Food Distribution and tw o appendices 
fA) Harvest Pnees of Jute and (B) AgneuI 
tural Reconstruction in Great Britain and 
Ireland Two of these articles tmpeared mtbe 
Modern Rei lew sometime ago The author has 
described the oreanisations which have beer 
made in England and other countries for the 
improvement of agriculture and has urged the 
people of India and its Government to forma 
definite agricultural policy 

The brochure ^8 been well written and shows 
Mr Gangulee s extensive acquaintance with the 
periodicals of the day and how he keenly 
watches the agncultural movcnient in other 
countries 'l\e commend this book to thezemm 
dars and leaders of the country 

Devendra Nath Mitra 
Kannada 

k-ARNATAK Gita Waushawa author and 
pubisher Mr V B Alur B A LL B PleadcTt 
and President KarnatakltihasMand'iJ Dbarnfir, 
Pp 154r Price Rupee one To be had of the 
author 


The author of the book under review is a well 
known writer in I^annada This hook is an 
outcome of his labours in research in Kamatak 
for the last ten years It is the first 
^ilicalion of the Karnatak Itihns Mnndal at 
Dharwar which was founded in 1014 by -the 
author himself , 

creTtl* tw o ends in View one to 

genuine loie for Kamatak 
j oungcr generation of the Province 
Her to suggest 1 nes of research to those 


mIl0^v^sllloto^llnthi thoniy 

cMrc^tarch For tht one he nnys, heliaaj^ 
a bnril sinRin^ the in«t» of hu 
ancestors 1 or the other, 4. say s the 
simply n, sign post pointing out the way to t 

*”lnhwfiSto5«t the author lins succeed^ o 
rood deni He paints a very jnspinng 
ofnocientKnrnatak, establishing among Otb^ 
the follow lUg important facts, with proper an 
thonties in hi* favour — ■ . i „„ 

1 Kamatak was n great empire 

fromthcGodavflnintlie North to the CnuVery 
in the South It w ns ruled over by eminent ana 
heroic kings for centuries kings who nurtured 
the Kannada language and the Kamatak 
cnllure ^ , 

2 In the fine arts such as Painting Archi 
tectorc and Music Kamatak can hoast of its 
special style, the remains of such arts beii^ yet 
preserved at Ajanta and Kllora m the North and 
Carla, \ ijayanogar, Badami, Hnlchidu etc , in 
the South 

3 Kamatak hnsgiven to the Hindu religion 
its three bcstphilosophers thushelping ittodcve- 
lon and conserve its culture Again the Hindu 
religion and culture were first protected against 
Mobaraedan invasion by a Kamatak Empire 
resuscitated by a Kannada ascetic, the well 
known \ idy aranya, v\ ho on account of the 
variety of subjects over which he had mastery 
can be compared to Anstotle of the Greeks 

The new wave of patriotism which is rolling 
thtoughawt Iwdva *1* sv tow*e?ivitw« of the great 
war has also reached Kamatak Insuchcircum 
stances the book is vem opportune and it has 
done Its desired work The second object how 
ever is little achieved The young minds though 
awake are not yet forthcoming to undertake 
the arduous task of research m their illustrious 
past But to those few who have inspired 

mtowork the suggestions are mdeed priceless 

Considered as a piece of literature the book is 
indeed epoch making some of the noblest of 
modem thoughts being expressed in a most 
chaste and inimitable style TJiebookisa spcci 
men of oratorical and mspiring literature m the 
Kannada language 

Thepopulanty of thebook is self-evident from 
the fact that all the copies of the first edition, 
(about 1 000) were sold off m less than a y ear 
and a half The second edition is soon to be out. 
We understand the author has taken steps to 
insert better maps this time m the hook 


Marathi , 

SURVACRAHANA DR SODAR ECLIPSF hi the 
late Hin Ntryan Apte Pnbhsher—tbe Arra 
Poona City Pp 366 Price 

This IS the eighth and alas ' the last of the 
historical novels written in his inimi 
tabk stjk by Mr H N Aplr rvlort dtalh 



all over the Maha 
and leamM”. women mdmdnil readers 

Marathi novelist a 
^nScJd »ndehbfy 

thel^ y®«"g «« h«l> and 

WithntrV h never rxielded fits pen 

Sd^t ,n^ “«sige to teU and wto 

Hw reaS4 captured the heart# of 

nealnr,^ book under review is a histo- 
^ tbe pity IS that the thread of its 
the i“*‘ «* ^ PO“t wbcfc 

pitet**^ ^ reader ha# attained its highest 

ffieif *®®H nngraeioua to make any com 
ofano^Ji®'^^’ *** author is depnred 

lnnchr?^^®'‘y®'^ '■^’^'”5 ‘o 'b Morwver 
aeo « J“»t tl>«« J«ars 

Mr Aptes another ^to- 
novel lajra-Aata I sufficiently dealt 
«vIeof!i“"'^ dements of the author s 

in tied events in history and 

**'* secret of his success or 
delmeation of characters looked at 
Suffice It to say 
which forms 

under renew is one of ' 
interest to the Maratha# and there ! 
can M no that tbeanlhor 
oJf ®®°f just'ce to It. There is however ' 
feature la Mr Apte s histoncal I 
novel# which needs special mention It isa ! 

*® history and fiction go ill * 

tether unless the writer be he a uorelist ora * 
oratM writer, possesses a very high regard for * 
Mnth and takes scrupulous care not to sacrifice * 
K for the gratification of a low earthly desire of " 
P~ifi“ftothe gallery That Mr Apte never * 
yielded to such temptation is a fact which d 
gi eatly redounds to bis credit tl 

It wiU not be out ofplace however to point " 
^‘ iiicw mistakes that have crept into the " 
book For instance thenameofRajaJaisiughs ?' 
son was not r«TTaf«»Tbut iiVtar^tl and that „ 
the Durbar hall where the great Sbivaji was ol 
received in audience by the Emperor Anrangteb c< 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


w «“«b hall 

S by the author has 

a Oinaniam at Agra Mr 

knowledge of Urdu IS ^ doubt 
y re^I^nsible for this and similar mistakes There 
1“ has been some carelessness on the part of the 
« person who edited and revised the book In one 
^ place Qt anv rate his remissness is unpardonable’, 
j. Onp 184 the word W?WTart"T IS printed instead, 
•s of«!^T#rTV«T Thereis aworldofdifferencemthe 
t meanincofthe two words This shows that 
the publisher must needs be more careful in 
I gcttingfiirther editions of this and other works 

I ofMr Apte revised by a competent hand 
r * V G Aptb 

I Gujarati 

Tarckar ( «it ) f>y \asaata \taodi le 
■ Chandalal Man lal Desai AAmecfahaif Pnafed 
I at tbe Prajabandba Pnatmg Works Abaeda 
bad Tbict Cardboard Cover pp 14rl. ftree 
Pe 1 {ism 

This 18 a collection of poem# called by their 
wnter the voice of the cuckoo The wnter 
IS a dentist by profession having learnt bi# 
work in England for five year# Thereafter 
he gave up a lucrative practice la Bombay and 
bas just joined ibe band of volnateer social 
workers in Onjarnt From his earliest days 
he had a penchant for poetn and even before 
be proceeded to England he had been able to 
secure some fame for his production# and from 
the volume under notice it appears as if the 
stay m England and the lures of his profession 
have not made him forsake the Muses Thepoems 
are written on all the burning topics of the 
day and it must be said to Mr Desai s credit 
that m tnring to make them popular he has 
not sncnficed his art They are very well 
written f be sincerity of the poet lies on the 
surface ond on the whole we think that we 
have no reason to be ashamed of his handi 
work now presented to us this cannot be said 
ofa majority of those who in the present days 
court the goddess of poetry K M J 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The Story of tho Lion and the Elephant rate conjectures From the palmleaf archives 
Mr Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly b a the Pi<'«rT«d in the precincts of the Jagannatli 
contributor Of an article entitled The Story of *«“?'« F“i’i it *» evident that the Keshan 
the Lioa and the Elephant to theSeptember “y“a»tr<“Onssa 'was supplanted by the Gaja 
number of the Modem 'Review has formed an I^ti dynasty or la other words the reverse of 
erroneous view of the ancient history of Onssa view taken by Mr Gangoly presumably 
and consequently I beg to pomt out the biston at the suggestion of Mr B C Majumdar who 
cal anachronism m connection mth the reason though well conversant wath the Onssan arts 
mgs adduced to prove that the architectural and literature hasm this case suggested quite 
devices in the temples of Orissa areadumbrated the reverse of the histoncal fact The arcWtec 
as ifthe fall of the Elephant dynasty had taken taraldeviceof the bon over arccumbcntelephant 
place with the advent of the Keshan Dynasty is attributable mainly to the predominance of 
His statements are not based upon historical the beastlyiastincts of the lion over the elephant 
fact* but either on hearsaj evidences or inacen Pcsxa Chavtra Das. 
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f)r a hundred other activities vv hose success dc laiul nu 1 \mcncn 

le ded upon the cooperation nnd help of the *«,**»<? tlifficultv of "-tJi^utions 

I he iindertoolvtoorgntizenr'istpropiR'iinl'l i>ublK:it> \orl r«l>ins oucht to 

iichinevvh, h turned out thousands of street from lorcrncrs Our 

onv“r or'vxors nnd bvlUons of circulars pnm tell «s not to seek foreipu help for such « or 

phi s nnd posters Conceiitrntmg the nctnitiea In order to insure the is 

1 i hundred nulhon people tohelp in the biisi «ntrnl orgnmsntion in i ^ 

s of mrvv vs a gigantic task A i crj efficient n-^;essar\ It is nihisahle Ihnt | . ^},e 

^ vd very vast orgnmintion \% as neccssarj to do gmizition he mnnaged on 

1 nd much to its credit it was done success Indian National Congress lies 

uu will raise an endowment fund of several iscs 

Molding public opvmon vs purely -v matter of of rupees andshoull direct the plans poljci 
ps vhologj The public as a whole can think and in mnn> cases select the personnel « 
of just one thing at a time nnd it can K reached branches abroad borne of these given co ^ 

ml made to think bj an appeal to its emotions tent business managers inav become ^ 

rather than to Its intellect The ideals nspira porting bj inventing sources of inconie m xnc 

lions and economic conditions of India can be Tcspeclive countries The India Home an 
placed before the public most efficiently if these League of America has some income from i 
two psychological laws are adhered to bookshop from subscriptions to its raagarm 

Another roost important thing that an Indian \oung India from membership dues paid Oy 
publicity organization abroad must have is a its active associate and ordinary members ana 
definite program of action The progress pres from donations The plants and policies of cavti 
tige and power of an organization depend on branch should be under the direction of a 
its ability to divert efficient collective thinking petent Indian publicist and the remainder of the 
towards specific tasks A survey of the field staff should be ns far as possible Indian -In 
’ ' • - “ • Japan South Africa the United State* England 

rnnee and one or two other countries resident 
Indians could be found to undertake this w ork 
Indian leaders either forget the force of 
public opinion or thev are purposely neglecting 


roust be made to ascertain who will besym 
pathetic and what lines of work must be under 
taken to reach them 

Out purpose is a very definite one We want 

to show to the world that the existing social ^ -i - r--t ^ - -r. 

political economic industrial and educational to ii«e that force Buddha Christ Mohammed 


systems and conditions m India are not satis 
factory Therefore facts about India should be 
known abroad Then w e desire to raise India 
in the estimation of the educated people of the 
world We want to call their attention to the 
art literature and philosophy of India The 
result of v\ ork along these line* cannot but be 
better understanding more sympathy and m 
crease of friendly relations between India and the 
rest of the w orld 

In his Open Letter Lala Laipat Rai has 


preached and educated public opinion to believe 
injustice brotherly love and sacrifice and now 
they have millions offollovvers The n^ht does 
prevail though it seems to take much time 
Our Cause i* just It is not difficult to con 
vert people to a just Cause nor to urge on their 
energies in behalf of India and the Indians 
whether these people be English Americans 
Japanese or South Africans Only we must 
go to work wholeheartedly and be willing to 
make sacrifices All people need is to have the 


suggested five important method* of publicity knowledge of the injustices under which we 
abroad —the establishment of Information and suffer and they w ill act in our behalf 
Publicity Bureaus and News Agencies the publi Chnst would not have had so many follow 
cation of books written by Indians and ers today if it were not for the hundreds of 
arrangement with foreign universities to ex thousands of preachers who gave their entire 
change teachers and professors with India There lifetimes to announcing and repeating and 1 eep 
are agencies in England and the United States mg His message before the world India cannot 
who are more lor less adequately carrying out expect to have any ndlierents either in the House 
the first four things but there is need of more of Lords or in the House of Commons or in the 
organizations in other countries Besides London Transvaal Assembly if we do not preach India s 
and New York, there should be pernianent_infor claims and rights at the top of our voice* from 


nvatvoTv and publicity centres in Shanghai Tokio 
Pans in South Aft'ica Australia and South 
America Each centre should have branches m 
the important cities of those countries 

Who is to Snance this work ’ India of course 


every nook nnd comer of the w orld 

We want the people of the world to think 
about us Thinking i* important because it con 
trols causes which control consequences The 
only results we de*ire is a favourable world 


It IS India s work and India must pay for it The opinion aknowledge ofour nSnt condlt^^M 
Indian Notional Congress may take it up or and a recognition of our no^lFts ^ 

any one ofthe several other organizations such be had only bv svstemX «... T * 
as the Servants of India Society or the Home teUigent efforts ^ ^ persistent and ui 

Rule Leagues It IS possible of course toob This is amge of nubltclv .t 

tam support from ffore.gn countruis hke Eng ever before pubhe opK a mal W m SJ 
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conduct of the \\ orld s aflair-- If we do not «. o India. shi.dld be. \gitate, educate, organize ’ 
this force we ire cntQiinUj tWiMng the \OTkt.ay Ram KtiiAR KatiiKA 

nition of our natural rights. The watchword L » a 


lUNVAR 


S URROUNDED bj a complete circle ol 
high hills as Its citv walls nnder th“ 
lee of another might; fl it topped hih 
hes the old cilj of JunnaT, the holiest spot 
for an Indian in the whole of the 
Maharashtra Junnar rneans au old citv 
So this old city of the Deccan was itself 
old when the Bahmanis of Gulbarga or the 
Kizatnshahis of Ahmadnagar conquered its 
well nigh impregnable fort on the flat 
topped hill of Shnnen tnd repeopled tin 
fleseTted plain 

So $a}etb tradition To the opposite 
of that side of Shnnen on w bieh modem 


Junnar stands, people po nt out the site of 
the ancient citi which was deserted when 
the \fulitmiti idan iniader came into the 
1 ml tor thv iirsttime and emptied the halls, 
t.aned out o tiie hills that surrounded 
bhiineiion all sides of the uons and of 
their attendants Latei on, wVen the 
Hindus had settled down jjenccablv under 
theirnew masters a new citi w as founded 
Trom the old tit; the verv name of which 
has been forgotten the new citi took its 
name It was c dltd Junnar Juno means 
old as ID Jumgadh and nar ottnena a 
shortened form of ndgar 



The Cs'e of the Minister of 
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THC MODERN REVIEW TOR DECEMBER, 1910 


FUBLlCITy FOR INDIA ABROAD 

J ALALajpatKMhasme»tly.ssi>cil 'An Open nnd ,t. .nformnt.cm 

L Sn4«n Iveate WUtk it u e-icli of nhich cdocatM, goidce and wntcM 

“ pnmanly intended to cal! tlic ntfcntion of llic public opinion in the interests ff "Is gov^OTinttt 
lenders ofpiblic life III India to the ' necessitp of If miglity goTcninirnts do Omt, tiell mny tnen 
educating world opinion atout our country nnd example be followed jn an humble way oy 
our aspirations by concerted, judicious, nnd •pntntc national ncencies * 

effective methods the letter should be read bj One has only to look at the Diwtory ol 

all Indians with thought and respect ialaji \ork to note the large number of ofganizattOTs 
points out that no nation however isolated that are carrying on the work Of safeguaramg 
she misht have been jn the past can afford to the interests of and keeping the pnblic correcuy 

. »• e • r -Vc.A 'Tie* nrtraflira 


Ignore the force of public opinion in the various 
conntnes of the world * 

The need for propaganda agencies for India in 
the vanous civilized conntnes has never been so 
great as now There are interested people 
abroad who deliberately purposely distort facts 
about India and the foreign press sometimes 
carelessly often not knowing the facts allows 
these roisrepTeKntations to be made public 


informed about their rountnes The organua 
tions listed are as varied m names ns their 
nationalities Some of them are 

Aratncan Hellenic Society American Scandi 
nnviaa Foundation Australian Press Assoaa 
tion Bohemian National Alliance Council of 
Jewish V»c>rotn Ciecho Slovak Natvonal Coun 
cil rederation of Palestinian Jews , Fcdcra 
tion of Roumanian Jews , Finland ConsoUdated 


While these anti Indian propagandists have been Le^ic of Amenca French Araeneon Cbaml^ 
worluQg for years and are now redoubling their ofwommerce Fnends of Irish Freedom GaeW 
efforts practically nothing has been done to League of Ireland , Geneva Society of Amenca , 
combat these mischievous malicious poisoners The German Society Hispanic Society of 
of the public mind Amenca Holland *vociety of Newr York, flnn 

LajpatRai dwells upon this when he says ganan Literary Society , Impenal Order of the 
must confess with shame that so far we Daughters of the Bntish Empire Insh Progress* 
have not paid «u0icient attention to work in ive League Italian Bureau of Inforznatioa > 
this connection even m Great '^ntaui Ireland Japan Society Inc Jewish Welfare Board 


and other parts of the British Empire. What 
ever we have done has been done half beartedly 
We have not used the niodern methods of publi 
city We have not made enough sacrifices to 
tune and money So far as the rest of the world 
IS concerned we have paid no heed to what it 
thinks about us and of us We have behaved as 
it it did not exist for us This has harmed us 
considerably The world holds us m contempt 


Lithuanian Alliance of Amenca Order of Sons 
ofltaly in Amenca Polish Amencan Associa 
tion Russian Information Bureau Russian 
Soviet Bureau UKr-tmian National Alliance 
and Zionist Organization of Amenca 

Most of the European governments especially 
Great Bntam and France have in addition to 
■their diplomatic officers very efficient non offi 
-cial ergaujiatjons merely for the purpose of 


holdswrongand peculiar Views of our history soundmg educatmgand persuading public opi 
outlives OUT institutions and our aspirations nion in their favour The govemment of Amerwa 
We cannot blame them for this as we have being of the people for the people and by the 
made no attempt to educate them on right people these propaganda organizations con 
Imes We have let judgment go against ns In sider it essential that the common people have 
default, correct and favorable impressions of them 

This IS true In the daily press of New York The Japan Society ftequently advertisea its 
cve^ day there appears considerable mattey services in the daily press Its pubhcitywork 
furnished by the Publicity Bureaus of European is quite unique inasmuch as it covers a very 
countries but rarely anything about India. The wide field of service One of the advertisements 
persistent efforts of a number of Indians ra entitled A Great Purpose Well Fulfilled tuna 
America in the past two years have induced the thus To promote good wall to eneout-,crp 
press to take some notice of India But m spite amicable understanding to extend commerr^ 
attempts ths papers Ind little space or loteconrse to bW closer toS,SXr„Tcl! 

iSii ~f=s Ms 

st' ‘'■'"e or^ooinitioos of the jip™ S“e?j Phtposc 

^ ofthceSUi'its-aa^U-k.- 



PDBUCTVPdRINDUASSOAD 


abroad 

Japan S^ety of Tokio is a KciprtJ^l ^ MPMa^T^W Practiserf'^ 

t.on oftheh,ost«pres«tat,«Er«?^““* '“’“‘“ated aK ThS ,dil v“ 

=SS££r- 

'>"* w«>r’<,r,5“' 




world 

malf thejip^ Society w to 

^ate a tetter nnderstaadmi of T'loan in 
“o« fr«ndly relations 

prStibl?t^/J'Ln®^*^"™°« pljasaot and 

parlM^T«entat|on of actual co’nd^t.oM"”'’ 
Sere.cr^.®\^’” Bnlletm a News 

Dwta” a*rffh^“ Information a Trarel 

p^., * Lectoe Bofean and a PnM cattnn 


Co„„gr"j;^j^^^IETY ^ «<^dreM th^ 

‘‘f'’*'.**®* b«n donTTn for?®* ’""^•‘nPUblm*^ 
rffectice propaganda- t^t *®*Tyu)g 

Committee oftti» in,» v^®ndoa tin» 
the Borne Rule for in^ 

Omted SuteVef Am. l^a?ne a^««a<3 

Uns., ."d",hr%“ >;t, iSSi HtS"J‘‘' 

'TE.'^r "bSs 'ips 


A ■’’*'7 i>m stent in „ 

A inim adiertisemeat wh ch mrM 

Ideas® The month“5?ClSt“.s«^^^ fcafletr, has sent thon^ds Sf 

tbe Japan Soc ety bnng to too Emi i influential bodies such os Trades •*<> 

anthentic inforiatioa® omJ th. ^ ^“1 ‘“Portant persons coatrS "* .*“‘1 to 

trade finance cnrTcnt ereafs and trfl^**'ri?*^ a^i Indian propaganda LecS^ 

fT.ss?/ "s:,’s£»r^L2„' 

or5,riS;'i;;si‘l2.s?^,S'= “ <>■« 


^anx-racic lorces in Parliament m “ 

■'°“'” “ ’--oZ.S’-SS 

for . d„,„ 

the Bntish pnbiK m Ind ^ TlS* 
being done IS laudable but \t has^h,. 
reached its roaximam eTciencr ” 

Inlhoi;,.,.rf stat„ «ngifefe„,„lp„, 
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THE MODEPN REVIEW FOR DECEMBER, 1919 


LaH Lajpat Rai the India Horae Rule League 
was established October 22 1917 Us policy 
as outl ned by its leader runs thus 

■VSe arc engaged m d sseminating knowledge 
of the conditions in Irdia and in placing the 
Indian point of view before tl e Amencan 
public In doing so -u e have oftener than not 
relied upon statements made and opinions 
expressed by British statesmen British publ cists 
and British journalists M e have never concealed 
our object We are not adiocating the 
separating of India from the Bntiah common 
wealth W'e have times out of number con 
demned revolutionary actions terrorism the use 
of any force or violence achieving our freedom 

The objects of the League are 

1 To support the Home Rule movement in 
India by co operating with such political orgam 
zations as the Home Rule Leagues the All India 
Moslem League and the Indian Kational 
Congress —both of India and America 
i- % the power of self determination 

for India through constitutional methods 

3 To strengthen And support all democratic 

institutions that aim at makmg the world safe 
for democracy 

4 To further all kinds of friendly intercourse 
-«s^ial cultural educational and commercial 
—between India and America 

_ .®,„7°,f'^PP^y.^’^tlientic information on the 
5 the Amencan 

people bp the pnbl cation of a monthlv 
masotine or by such other methids M are 
deemed proper by the Council of the Lengne 

Curing the first year the Bureau was entirely 
8elf-«uppotting mamta ned partlv bv contnhii 

a J au'iS 5rrS'at“/u 'S,' ^rb^lf 

the Ind,fl„f„n^u„„„ Le!.^°e”a're ' 

h.4 

mercial etc educatioaal com 

.n/ - 

States between India and the United 

a4 

Hindu ne\%2^J^and^ fifrn sb 

library ofbookfZindi “ 

h-otn and 

ein o^H./ida 

” * Tiew to increase their 


effiaenej’ *ind to make them better American 
atueas j 

It has received many inquiries about customi 
trade and other miscelKneous matters It has 
issued tvs o specnl new s bulletins to 2G0 Amen 
can newspapers nnd magazines It is conduct 
ing a night class to tench English to Indian 
labourers It lias furnished articles on vanoui 
topics to a large number of American dailies 
weeUtes, andmontblics It is receiving through 
the courtesy of the Indian papers a large number 
of Indian newspapers vAich arc placed in a 
reading room where anyone interested m India 
IS welcome The Bureau is planning to cooper 
ate with a number of foreign language news 
paper syndicates to w horn it w ill furnish articles 
in Lnglish about India w hich will be translated 
into Russian, Polish, German and other 
European languages and furnished to news 
papers all over the conntrj Thus the message 
of India will reach millions of people who 
he reached in any other way On the 
whole the work it has done justifies its eiis 
to the fullest possible extent 
AnotMt organization an older one, establish 
^in 1912 IS the Hindnsthan Association of 
Amenca Its objects are to farther the inter 
ests of the Hindustan students to interpret 
America and America to India ' Its 
work has wen almost entirely limited to educa 
tioaal and social matters It has furnished 
miormation about American imiveraities to 
bundre<ls of students in India Its official 
organ Ilindusthanee Student has been dis- 
^ while for lack, of funds It has 
Chapters and Nalanda Clubs m several 
Umvcrsiry towns where Indian students can 
8®t room and board at economical rates 

Insides these there arc the Vedantic Societies 
ra New York Boston and San Francisco the 
Maharastra Mandal of Amenca an organiza 
®* the Maharastra students the Fnends 
of Freedom for India &c The activities of 
each of them has considerable propaganda 
value although it is of a 1 mited nature 

Brides these organizations the w ork of a 
na™ber of individuals has also been considerable. 
Of these Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy Professor 
I^noy Kumar Sarkar and a few others notably 
the Indian students of Amencan universities — 
Dr Sudhindra Bose Dhan Gopal Mukeiji 
Basanta Kumar Roy are notable among these 
In fact every Indian student abroad if he is of 
the right sort feels it his duty to act as a torch 
bearer of truth about India 
— work has been done in Japan —but not 
raough Japan in spite of what the antijapa 
P*'®pagandists may say has always been 
*be aspirations of Indians 
“ number of occasions 
"^^*7 friendly terras and has 
tIeirBtn^°®V° Indian students during 

indo-Japanese Assoc ation an orgamza 
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for a hundred other actn Hies w ho<=e ^ticcec't dc- VIr 

'i^r^ed upon the cooperation and help of the to the difTieultj of contnbi<t‘°"* 

,-.nUc, undertook to OTgaiiiicn vast propasanda publicity work rehing jso ouc^t 

,11-hme which turned out thousands of street trom loreipncrs Otir ^ 

oni-r orators, and billions of circulars, pnm- tell tis not to seek foreign 'X»P of 

phi s. and posters Concentrating the nctmtics In order to insure the iJdia is 

)1 i hundred in.lhon people to help in the buM- these Ihircniis a central organisation 
u of war was a gigantic task A %cr> efficient uecessarx U is advisable that 
id very vast organfzation was necessary to do ganization be managed ."^tion 

H -nd, much to Its credit, it was done, success Indian National Congress This orgnmr 

vviUraisc an endowment fund of ^'cral 

Molding public opinion is purely a matter of of rupees, and should direct the P° f the 

p vvhology The 'public as n v.hole can think and m man> cases select the personnel o 
of Hist one thing at a time and it can be reached branches abroad Some of these, gi'cn Ci- r 
ind made to think by an appeal to its emotions tent business managers, mav become sei 
rather than to Its intellect The ideals, aspira- porting by inventing sources of income m 

.ions, and economic conditions of India can be respective countries The India ,ts 

Placed before the public most efficientlj if the<e League of America has some income ^ 

two psycbolQgicallaw 8 ate adhered to bookshop, from subscriptions to its , uy 

Another most important thing that anlndiati 'Young India.” from membership dues 
pubbcitj organization abroad must have is a its active, associate, and ordinary members' ‘ . 

' " ' “ ... . .. from donations The plants and policies o» 

branch should be under the direction of a 
petent Indian publicist, and the remainder oi t 
staff should be. ns far as possible, Indiai’ , 
Japan, South Afnen, the United State*, EngLanfl, 
France, and one or two other countries re'^dcni 
Indians could be found to undertake this w Pt’k 

— Indian leaders either forget the forC* ° 

to show to the world that the existing social, public opinion or the> are ptirposelj negl^”"r 
political, economic, industfiak and educational to n*e tint force Buddhn, Christ, MoharP™*“> 


The progress, on 
-‘■—-t depend < 


definite program of action 
tige, and power of an organization 
Its ability to divert efficient collective thinking 
towards specific tasks A survey of the field 
must be made to ascertain who will be sym 
pathetic and what lines of work must be under* 
taken to reach them 

Our purpose is a very definite one We want 


systems and conditions m India are not satis- 
factory Therefore facts about India should be 
known abroad Then, we desire to raise India 
in the estimation of the educated people of the 
world We want to call their attention to the 
art, literature, and philosophy of India The 
result of w ork along the*e line* cannot but be 
better understanding, more sympathy, and m 
crease of fnendlj relations between India and the 
rest of the world 

In his "Open Letter ’ Lala Laipat Rai has 
suggested five important methods of pubhcitv 
the establishment of InformaHow uwi 
Tnbbcity Bureaus and New s Agencies, the publi 
cation of books written by Indians, and 
arrangement with foreign unnersities to ex- 
change teachers and professors with India There 
are agencies m England and the United States 
who are more lor les* adequately carrying out 
the first four things, but there is need of more 
organizations in other countries Besides London 
and New York there should be permanent infor 
mation and publicity centres in Shanghai Tokio, 
Ians, in South Africa, Australia, and South 
America Bach centre should have branches m 
‘"^'^portant cities of those countries 
Who 18 to finance this work 


preached and educ.ated public opinion to believe 
injustice, brotherly love, and sacrifice, and now 
they have millions of follow ers The right doe* 
prevail though it seems to take much time 
Onr Cause is just It is not difficult t() con- 
vert people to a just Cause, nor to urge ou the”" 
energies in behalf of India and the Int'ia*'s> 
whether these people be 'English, Americans, 
Japanese, or South Africans Only we must 
go to work wholeheartedly and be Winn'S 
make sacrifices All people need is to have the 
knowledge of the injustices under which we 
’?xvJL o-at. va. aux be.ha.lC 

Christ vv ould not have had so many fohov, - 
ers today' if it were not for the hundreds of 
thousands of preachers who gave their entire 
lifetimes to announcing and repeating and keep- 
ing His message before the w orld India camiot 
expect to have any adherents either m the Jlouse 
of Lords or m the House of Commons or jn the 
Transvaal Assembly if we do not preach India’s 
claimsand rights at the top of our voices from 
every nook and comer of the world ’ 

We want the people of the world to think 
about us Thinking is important because it ton 
trols causes which control consequences The 


Iti« I,?,!'®*® results we desire is afavourable i^orld 
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lUNNAR 


S URROUNDED bj a tomj kte tiixle o( 
high hills as its citj \\ ^Is under th- 
lee of another mighty flat toppe 1 hill 
lies the oH cit) of Junnar the hohe&t spo 
for an Indian in the whole of tue 
Maharashtra Junnar meins nnolclcitv 
So this old citj of the Dectm was itself 
old when the Dahtnanis of Gulbarga or the 
Nizatnshahis of Xhnitilnag'vr conquered its 
'\ell nigh impregnable fort on the flat 
topped hill of Shitncri nnl rej eopled the 
deserted plain 

So sa^eth tradition To the opposite 
of that side of Shittien on wht h modem 


Junnar stanas people point out the site of 
the one ent ctt\ which was deserted when 
the Mulnm T adan invader came into the 
1 nd lor th firsttime andemptieclthe halls 
carved out of tlie hills that surrounded 
bh ncin on a! sides of tl e icons and of 
tlicir attendants Later on when the 
Kudus ha ( settled down j eaccabl> under 
theirnew masters ancwcitywas founded 
From the old cit> the verv name of which 
has been foigottcn the new city took its 
name It was called Junmr /i/na means 
old as in Junigadh and nar or neria a 
shortened form of nsgar 
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On the bleak flit top of Shnnen, inn 
^ a ill t\\o stoned stone house, \\ Inch the 
•s. vj tain of the Fort occupied m the dats 
jJ },lor\ ot the Kings of Gulbnrg.i and 
Ui uadn vgar, Sitaji, son of Shahji, was 
bora m the tear 10 J7 A D For this reason 
unn ir is the holiest of the holies in the 
inucnt land of Mali irasbtra 

It IS a strange firtAa, as hoh places are 
called m the Indian language It bears no 
compurson with Benares or Prajag or 
Bnnd than The clamour of pnests, the 
w ulings of beggars and the mixed odoursof 
crushed marigold and decaying tegetation 
do not reach \Quas jou ascend the steep 
flank of Shitnen Ihere is a solitary 
temple on the hill in which Amba Bhatani 
IS the presiding deity A solitary shepherd 
may be seen tending h\s flocks on the ample 
pasture of the low hills \ou ha\enot to 
)ostle a surging crowd which seeks entrance 
into temples bhivneri is deserted Malm 
rashtra has forgotten its holiest tirtba 
The bustling tounst w ith the Kodak and 
white umbrella seldom comes to tins place 
and therefore when you visit Shi\ nen y ou 
are not plagued with guides, you hare to 
obtain your guide from thedeserted streets 
of old Junnar or to ascend the hill w itbout 
one 

New Junnar contains two or three 
places of interest Ihere is plenty of \ery 
good medieral carving in the little Jumma 
Masjid in the heart of the city A mile 
away from it are to be seen the pleasure 
gardens of a fortunate Abyssinian eunuch 
and his palace The tank and the fountain 
of the garden and a few trees testify to its 
departed glory The palace itself has 
been conrerted into the residence of an 
industrious Deccani Hindu who has 
covered it w ith a beautiful red tiled roof 
the dissonance of which with the ancient 
age stained walls of the palace proclaims 
very loudly to the w orld that this is the 


RTouns The first group is called the 
Gnoesh I cna grouj), os Gnnapati, the 
faaounte deity of the Deccan, has been en 
shnned there flic pious Maliarani Ahaly a 
Bai of Indore built a aenes of steps along 
the steep lull side so as to make the ascent 
easier for the pilgnm Tlie caves on this 
hill are more numerous than those m 
other groups Opposite to the Ganesh 
Lena group arc the ca\ es of the Manmodi 
group Manmodi in Marathi is said to 
mean “the screwed head" The hill is so 
high that if you want to look at the 
caves from the plains, there is very great 
danger of your neck being screwed or 
broken A teacher of the local school said 
that here were ca\es caned out of the 
rock at the expense of opulent merchants 
of Bharocb (modern Broach) and an Indian 
Minister of a Scythic King 

On another hill lies another group of 
ca\e temples called the Tulja Lena group 
Lena means a ca\ e m the ancient language 
of the mscnptions as well as modern 
Marathi Here, in one ca^e, an image of 
Bhavam called Tulja Mata, has been 
placed Shnaji held Bhavam Mata of 
Tuljapur, now in the Nizam’s dominions, 
in great ^eneratlon, and therefore m many 
parts of his Kingdom temples of Bha\ani 
were erected In this group there is a 
curious ca% e w hich is circular in shape and 
contains a circular row of neat slender 
pillars which support the roof 

The fourth group of caves is that of 
Shivnen itself, which are full of jungle and 
inaccessible the local Archaeological 
Department has not thought fit to provide 
footpaths in the case of this group only 
Shepherds say that panthers reside and 
breed in these cai es and help them 
materially by carrying off sheep or goats 
from their herds, so that even they do not 
\entureto remain on the hillside in the 
afternoon 


twentieth century At a short distance 
from the palice lies the tomb of the 
eunuch whose name can be read in the 
Persian or Arabic inscription on its door 
The hills surrounding Shwnen ate 
honeycombed iMth caie temples" and 
mouastcncs, both Buddhist and Hindu 
I antuitianansduide it into four 


Junnar is not easily accessible The 
shortest routes are from Talegaon from 
the north and the west or from Poona 
from the south From Poona the route is 
shortest but It takes more time as you 
have to traierse half of the PoTma Nhsik 
Road 111 bollock cart But from Taleaaon 
there IS a motor sert.ce Tuo or three 
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fttPntture vans or open )orre» hiv ke i t a\dl r hnd'« shelter in tie forsaken 
wntertecl lato cars for the use ol passeni,er» M on lluu«e lor Junuar boasts of no 
The road from Tale^ ion t Jit vr crosses Iravellcr s Uungnlon or l^est Hoase 
a section of the Dhor OhauU and { asses b» flic pranci] al attraction at Junnar is 
the hill fort of Chakaii closiit come ted s nail rut led I otisc on the top of Sbivnen 
"ith the histor> of Slnsaji and bv tJ li II wltrc once the Captain of the fort 
small hamlet of Deu where the latnoiis poet resided and wiere the king bom 

Tnkaram aNOs bom Hen e the tamilv oi II vou ask tvhicliking’ then the Afaratbn 
the Bangalee litenteur Fandit bikliaram looks at jou in surpnsc because the old 
Ganesh Deusknr originated kings arc lorgotten In him Ines the 

In the earl er penod of ilntish rule niemorv ofonc k.in„ the protector of the 
Junnar was a prosperous tovv-n a big Bcahraana the god and the coi\ the death 
centre of trade in the Poona District and a of the Musalmon bigot the great fci 
fa\ountc resort of nch Selhs who were t>iia There w os but one king and tfa°t 
tired of earning moncT in Bombay Bat it was Sun IIis descendants were merr- 
has fallen on evil davs E\-er since bubonic pn| {lets an I the Bnbmin leshwas w 
plague made its appearance m th s usurpers were 

province Junnar has declined fast Its There is a single road aloii^ the st 
streets are almost deserted rowsofeni|tv s dcs of Shivnen fatll to its top It 
and ruined houses I nc the roads The once long narrow and steep road protected ^ 
famous pa{ier industn is well n gh extinct mtcra al« bv n numlicr of hn^e 
The nch i>etb from Botnbai avoids it flanked with bastions Tbm a 
Even the brave Chnstian Missionarr has d ff rtnt forts The lower fort co ^ 
givxn up hts attempts to cv angel ■< the the temple of Ami a Bhavani and th 
poor Icathen and therefore the chance kiK or citadel which contain ' h 
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b 'ldr^5;s. The road that leads up to the 
V '.adel IS much steeper and consists of a 
LCiijs of steps worn out by the feet of 
cormtless millions who have used them from 
a v’me which no living man can remember. 
The temple of Amha Bhavani is a simple 
lo^.Ung thing It has a wooden gate at 
one end, and inside it there are a series of 
w^iodcn pillars exquisitely carved. As one 
goes .about in this ancient land, he sees 
M inderfulbitsof old wood carving in out-of- 
the-way places standing side by side with 
the hideous art productions of the days of 
the Peshwas The carved doorway of 
BUavani’s temple at Jiinnar and wooden 
colonnade in its sraohe-dimmed interior arc 
objects of art which would Kindle a fire in 
the eyes of every connoisseur. 



On the top of Shit ncri, in the Bale Kil 
here are a number of ancient buildmu! 
The largest of all is a huilding called th 

whit ^ ii'*? ? ”“o>'>er of tanks, tttoc 
arecicral 


of a siege. Over one of the granaries is a 
huge arch flanked by two small slender 
minars which can be seen miles arvay. 

Close to this arch is a small two-stoned 
building where the Castellan resided. Tlie 
upper storey is in ruins and only a few 
arches indicate that there was one at 
ativ time. Over the door of tins building 
is a small marble tablet with the following 
inscription 

“The birth place of 

Slirimant Shivaji Maharaja 
Chhatrapati 

Born 1G27 Died 1G80.” 

with a translation of the same in Marathi. 

In comparison with the size and import- 
ance of the Fort on Shivneri the Castel- 
lan’s quarters are very small. In some 
unknown spot of this ruined, building 
Jijibai gave birth to a son in 1G27 who is 
known to history as Chhatrapati Sivaji. 
At that date the kingdoms of Ahmud- 
nagar, and Bijapnr, built on the Inighty 
rums of the empire of Bahmnnis, weie 
still existing. The Mughal bad' dot 
reached the banks of the Bhima or the 
Tungabhadra Kobody ever dreamed that 
the son of a petty Maratha Chieftain 
would ever dare to defy the masters of 
his fatlier or the might}’ Mughal of Delhi 
at whose very name even these masters 
trembled on their tottering thrones. No- 
body would have believed jou at that time if 
you had prophesied that the poor Maratha 
would one day wa^e his eartli-colonred 
rag of a flag from the ramparts of the 
mighty capital of the Mughal and that 
one day a descendant of Nuruddin Jahangir 
would star\e in the marble halls of his 
forefathers because the shoebearer of a 
Deccani Brahman forgot to sign the order 
for the issue of a dole of grain for the 
support of a blind man. 

This little building, which was the 
abode of the Castellans of Shn neri under 
the Yadava, the Pathau, the Bahmani 
the Njzamshahi and the Maratha, was 
very sacred in the eves of the founder of 
Maratha greatness The fortunes of war 
possession to his enemies. 
Sn^ji felt the loss of Junuar lerj’much 
^dwheneicrit passed into the hands of 

the Alussalmans, he made eiery attempt 
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,n Aelnbil of batlimg ontl TOimmmg in 
1- n, Nile . 

Tiie monuments of the nncients ntc the 
1 at possible proofs of proficicncj m the 
'’re of s\\imniing In the Nirtiroitd gailcr\ 
of the British Museum there are some 
interesting bo's reliefs depicting fugtti\cs 
oVtittiming for refuge to a fortress andnlso 



rugiUres Swimming to n I ortress 

the crossing ofariterb\ Assur Na«irPal 
king of Sjria and his T,rmj The probable 
date of these monuments is about 880 
B C In the first slab three \\ amors are 
depicted as swimming across the stream 
two of them on inflated skins in the mode 
practised to this daj by the hill men of 
SimU vud tl e Arabs inhabiting the banks 
of the rivers of Assjria and Mesopotamia 
except that in the bas lehef the swimmers 
arc shown as retaining the aperture 
through which the air is forced in their 
mouths These men are depicted to a^im 
in the side stroke position as well 'is with 
the a east stroke ow the \wfiated sViw 
wl ich strokes are considered as quite 
modern developments A drawing at 
Pompeii gives almost the exact position of 
the stroke popularised in England and 
now all o\ er the w orld by Trudgen a 
stroke which was known and practised 
lone: before by the Indians and other 
nations 

By the Greeks and Romans no branch of 
physical education was considered more 
important than swimming There are 
references to swimming m the poctrv of 
Homer in the History of Herodotus m 
the Laws of Lycurgus Swimming races 
were amongthe competitions of the Roman 
soldiers Julius Ctesar, the conqueror of 


roR nrccMBCR loio 

llntam renowned ns a swimmer 

During one of his campaigns he swnm 
icrotis ft ntcr holding lus invaluable 
Couiniciitancs in Ins mouth, as did after 
wards Cnmacons the Airgilof Portugs-h 
who was once tompcllcd to swim across 
anver with lus work in his mouth Ctsar 
when attscUd bv Ptolemy in Alesandna 
swnm to his fleet and returning with ms 
forces defeated Ptolemv and proclaimed 
Ckopatrn queen Shakespeare describes a 
race Ivctwccn Cresar and Cassius 
I wns born free as Cit^ar so were jou 
V. c both h'w e fed w cU and w c can both 

Fndurc the winter s cold ns well ns he 
Tor once upon fi rnw and pisti dm 
The trouble 1 Tiber chafing w ith her shores 
C'c<«ar said to me Darstthou Cassuis now, 
Leap in with me into this angry Hood 
Vnd au im to voiuler point ? Upon the w ord 
Accoulrcil as I w as I plunged in 
Vnd bad him follow «o indeed he did 
The torrent roar d and we did buffet it 
With Inst} sinews throwing it nside 
And stemming it w ith hearts of controversy 
But ere we could omi e the point propos d 
Caisar cried Help me Cnssius or I sink 
1 aa Bnea« our ^cat ancestor 
D 1 from tl e flnme^ of Troi upon lus shoulder 
The old AncUi*es bear lo from the waves of Tiber 
D d I the tired Ca«ar And this innn 
Is now become a god 

This shows that if not m the time of 
Cresar, at least in the time of Shakespeare 
not onlv swimming but lifesaving also 
was know n and practised 

Seneca \\ as a good sw imnier Plutarch 
m Ins life of Cato mentions that the 
philosopher taught his son to traverse 
dangerous gulfs The Bmperor Augustus 
taught his nephew to swim The Romans 
even incorporated a society of divers 
known as the Unnatores In the reign of 
the Emperor Severus the Bvzantines were 
besieged for three years b} the Greeks and 
were in such dire straits that they at 
length resolved to attack their adversanes 
fleet w ith their dn ers These cut the cables 
under water and earned off the enemy 
ships which obliged the Grecians to raise 
the siege 

The story told in one of the poems 
attnbuted to Musceus ofLeander a young 
man of Abydos who swam nightly across 
the Hellespont to visit his love Hero a 
pnestess of Venus, illustrates the fact that 
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smmmng^ as largely cultivated at that 
Irtttatu.c ’^'"’=*° 0 -niay be a myth 
CMV of a5 “= Mltspont a 

1810 Tli^ A Lord Bjtoq m 

b™v ““f™" ='■»"= ‘o *oma 

“’rely on English mile, hot the distance 



avitholhermaidensns hostages to Porsenn 
escaped from the kingdom of Etruria „„d 
snarn across the Tiber to Potnc aLm a 
statue a as afteraards erected in her 
honour There acre ninnj public saim 
aiiog baths, a Rome called thermal, ah, ch 
acre used for various esercises The 
KomaQS enconr-igcd swimming ns a means 
of health nnd physical tr-uning The 
R^an patncian hjshop poet S.domus 
ApoHinans distinguishes the Franks from 
barbanans as the suammem . and 
Charlemagne their great king m later 
>ears nns known as an necoraphshed 
swimmer ^ 


A Webbed Glore with a webbed fin 
covered bv Lord Byron and Lt Elenhead 
was upwards of four miles Dvron des 
cnbes his swim m the following lines 
If la the month of dark December 
wander who was n ghtly wont 
I wTint mn d will not the tale ren ember »> 
lo cross ttiy stream broad Ifellespont 
If when the wntry tempest roar'd 
lie sped to Hero nothing loth 
And thns of old thv enrrent none d 
rair ^enus I how I pity botn 
For me degenerate modem w reteh 
Thongh in the gcniil month of May 
My dnpp ng 1 mbs I family stretch 
And think 1 re done a feat to~dar 
Bat s nee he cross d the mp d tide 
According to the doobtfnl story 
To woo— an 1— Lord knows what besid 
\nd sw am for lore ns Iforgloiy 
T were hard to say w ho fared the best 
^dmortals thus thegods stiU plagueyon ' 

He lost h s labour I my^t 



For he was drowai d and I re the ague 
All students of histon arc well aetioam 
ted wath the noble deed of the brave Roman 
soldier lloratius Codes IIis feat has thns 
been de«cnbcd bv Macanlav xn bis Lars of 
lixtent Rome 

'Never Tween d 1 sminnier 
In snch an er 1 case 
Struggle tl rough such a raging dood 
'kafc to the Un ting place 
That the Roman lad cs also practised 
swammiog « cvi lenced bv the tact that 
Clajlia A Roman virgin who was given 


A Webbed Glove 


petnbes of Sorthern Europe uidulgcd 

mUe vrt of rmuiuuug to ,ouie eiteit 
V king of Sorw nv was a irreat swirw— _ ' 
\moug Ihe -Moghul Sprrore Ba^r 

.If Hi ' " uud Sd 

to cross nwTS on honebarl i e 
hoee, hv .ter rr.u, "tcT 
ruent Mev u-brn.rd freu, ^ 

mtteplains of Centra! Asia. ““*tors 

Among the accomplishments of 


comprcte gentleman 


»^oia,sg was con 


• A s milar storvii. we believe to be fon^d * dered bv the ancients as one nn,? . 
tfcerxaabifoitaVofHrasdRacJha. "«>=Jc:ended to sn^ " 
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sion. In recent battles also many officers 
have distinguished themselves by swim- 
ming across rivers with despatches under 
heavy fire. 

The inhabitants of the lake dwellings or 
Crnnnogs of Scotland and Ireland who 
flourished during the Stone and Bronze ages 
were proficient in the art of natation. 

in the poem ‘Beowulf, one of the oldest 
written in the English language, there is a 
long account of a swimming-match 
between Beowulf and Breca. They swam 
for five daj s in a raging sea. 

Sir Thomas Elyot in The Bo^ named 
the Govemour published in London m 
1531 extols the art of swimming and 
exhorts military and naval officers to 
practise it. 

Shakespeare seems either to have been 
a capable swimmer or else well versed in 
the principles of the art, as he describes 
swimming in his JuVius Ciesar, Hemry 
the Eighth, The Tempest and several other 
works. 

Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy 
prescribes swnmming as a good pastime 
for both the gentry and the common 
people. Louis XI and his courtiers used 
frequently to swim together in the Seine, 
and English Kings gradually adopted the 
practice. In the reign of Charles II swim- 
ming became fashionable in England. 

The first actual work on swimming 
that can be traced is one published in 1538 


by a Dutchmnn.* In 1587 a book in Latin 
was published in i:nglaiul, and it has 
some very curious ftill-pagc woodcuts. 
This work was plagiarised by a Frtticn^ 
writer in 1097. and was translated into 
Engltsh in 1595. After that the l>ooks on 
swimming published in Europe and 
America may constitute by themselves a 
big library. . .ft, 

Swnmming is the most universal of all 
physical exercises. Rut vcrj* few persons 
learn and practise it bn a Bcicntific basis, 
which is much to be regretted. Many of 
the liest swimmers do not know why they 
swim so fast and with so much ease ; with 
a good number of them their speed is more 
the result of accident than the following 
out of the nrt on an 3 ' sound scientific lines. 
They do not take the trouble to investi- 
gate and understand the tnechnnica! laws 
which govern all propulsion through 
water. 



Htind-platcs for swimming. 

As a general rule learners think that in 
swimming the arms and hands are of the 
highest importance in propelling the bod^’ 
through the water, and therefore they use 
their arms with all the power at their 
disposal to push the bodj* along. But in 
fact the movements of the arms are onij' 
of secondary consideration as a motive 
power, the leg tnovement being of prime 
nwssity, A man can easily swim with 
bis hands tied, but not so easily if his legs 
are tied and his hands are left free. The 
movements of the legs in swimming are 
very different from man’s natural methods 
ot progress in walking, and therefore 
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theinvcutor intended, should he -vvork^ 
like a piston in the water. The Anns will 
fold up when drawn in nn upward direc- 
tion, and as soon pressure is applied down- 
wards will at once extend and offer n resist- 
ing surface to the water. This device was 
subsequently improved upon by making 
the rod self-floating and buoyant, by which 
it keeps the swimmer afloat and free to 
use his arms for propulsion by moving the 
piston. 



Switamitig appliances to help leg strokes 


back, places the hamls beyond the bend at 
full stretch in a straight line with the boilj-, 
and also inclines his head well hack, this 
will sufiicc to keep him on the surface. It 
is possible to float with ease when ^rned 
on tlic back with the lungs inflated. 
to the weight of the bones of the skull, 
the hcfid has a grcrit tendency to sink be- 
low the level of the water, so that when 
brongiit forward muscular force is required 
to keep it above water. 

^Yomcn arc of lesser specific gra\ity • 
than men, their skeleton is smaller, and 
tltcrc is a greater proportion of fat; hence 
they can learn to float much more easily. 
With children the bones are much more 
lighter, the quantity of fatty matter is 
usually nbtmdnnt, and they can therefore 
float more easily, if properly taught, than 
adults. 

A person with a large and capacious 
chest floats better than one whose chest is 


From time to time a large number of 
collapsible fins, flaps, sandSs, gloves, 
boards and other attachments for the feet 
and hands have been invented. Scarcli- 
ing through the records of the patent offices 
one is very^ strongly impressed with the 
idea ^at these inventions had their origin 
in the brains of those who were quite igno- 
rant of the elementary principles which 
govern the movements of the limbs m 
swimmmg. Corks, huoys, belts and air- 
bladders as aids to teaching swimming 
have reemed special patronage from in- 
ventors. 

la su’imajiag the legs are brougiit to- 
gether at the same time that the arms are 
separated from each other. It should al- 
ways be borne in mind when practising the 
swimming strokes that every movement 
must be slowly and carefully executed, the 
circular sweep of the arms and legs proper- 
ly defined, and all haste and flurry avoided. 
To ensure these 'the learner should practise 
breathing exercise and some sort of land 
dnll. An inexperienced person exhausts 
hrasclf by quick action and the 'raising of 
the body continually out of the water. 

inflated, 
‘‘■‘f'tn =n iittte from 
that or water that .f a person turns on the 


small and contracted, for'theair contained 
in the lungs makes tlie body float on water. 
The body of a floating person rises slightly 
out of the water during inspiration, and 
correspondingly sbks during expiration. 
If the lungs are emptied while the face is 
under water, and cannot again be reple- 
nished, the specific gravity bwomes great- 
er and the body sinks. 

The movements of swimming are ac- 
quired by a man, but are instinctive and 
common to most quadnipeds. A dog may 
be taken as one of the best examples of a 
swimming quadruped. While swi mmm g 
the legs of a dog move in the same plane 
as -when walking or running. A man can- 
not learn to swim before he gets into the 
water, though there have been cases of 
persons finding themselves able to swim 
upon first going into the water. The pro- 
pelling power in swimmmg is caused by 
the legs suddenly brought from a position 
placed wide apart into one close together 
like the blades of a pair of scissors. In fact 
the mechanical power here brought into 
play IS that of the wedge. For instance 
supposeawedgeofice were suddenly pin- 
ched hard between the thumb and fin^r . 
It IS evident that the wedge of ice would 
shoot off in the direction opposite to that 
in which the sharp edge points 



m%S«rom thrst'l h\^'^' r™»>"“°°r^'%o*‘'4S'' fehoms ° Fo?'‘tite 

Tr-“' f “V”^ 

nune^e ^ plunge’, ‘low d.ving , ‘high 

the Ore^ 9,^,^ * i.^ ^?®P ‘plunging’, etc , are preferable t% 

the sri^d^ •S'icffl.s^oie has revoltrtionised ‘deep d«\ mg The best method of learning 

the n^« ® Breast stroke stvle to dive is to ^tand on the bank of a nver 

sid« moved from the breast to the or pond then stoop down until the bodv 

with h°*f ^ ^ Trudgen stroke is nearij double stretch out the arms in 

out nF +j! entirely and altematelj front of the head s ak the head between 

x„ T i ^ater is an action peculiar them and gradually tumble over into the 

‘°umns , the Crawl stroke resembles water 
much the movements of the double oter 
fj™ but wuth this difference tliat /sx 

we swimmer buneshia face and keeps flat > “ 

a the water, using his arms at a much —1.,^— -L- 

h rate, which rate is brought about — .-v ’ 

“^*ae quick movement of the legs 

are several methods of swimming 

too Besides the most common method of - _ 

Swimming on one’s belley, other methods — — " " ~ • 

are swunmingon the back,— legsforemost — -- - v-^ 

«d & foremost, under water oo one — — — 

Back swimmmg can be easily acqtured , 

an^ person able to swim on the breast, ~~ ““ ““ 

find its utility cannot be too highly xy. 

praised It is of great service m saving 

one’s own and another’s life 

The ability to sivim under water is 

often of service in Iife-sai mg, but it is - — 

somewhat risky and should not be much — ■_ — — ~' ’T' 

encouraged and practised The best autheo ^ 

ticated distance peifonnance under water y — t '-s — — ^ 

is that of 3k0 feet by James Finney in 1832 X— ~/Av" l ^ 1. 

An eipert swnmmer imj acquire several 

feats appertaining to that art, i u , Diving, j 

Plunging, Floating and several other fiuKy 

feats Piston Propeller 


Diving is falling headlong into the w atcr A plnnM is a standing dive made head 
from some height The whole secret of first, the ood^ kept motionless and fac^ 
diving IS the possession of plenty of pinck downward, no progressive action to 
and selfconfidence Some of the heights imparted other than the Jr 

recorded arc almost incredible In 1871 dive 

one Mr J B Johnson dived from Loudon AU that is ncccssarv m mot I 
Dndge, which is nothing in comp-inson floating on the surface of the 

with the bndge-jumping performances of practice, continued practice even f f i ** 
Anicncn The Indian pearl fisheries are seem always to be the result 3>larc 

the most renowned in the world and the Diving has been made graccf I 
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various by Swedish swimmers yrlio arc to twelve revolutions can be made 
past masters in this art. They have regularly and in quick succession without 
named different methods of diving as any pause between them. The ordmUO 
Swan dive, Swallow dive, forward sonicr- somersanU, either back-wnrds or forwards, 
sault, backward spring, hand spring, com- is simjily the turning^over of tlic bo^ ) 


when in the water. Double somersaults 
arc performed by two swimmer locking 
each othci's head between the legs and 
evolving. In the Monte Cristo sack 

1 z° « U'.r, c,.,ck ' 


bmation dive, &c. 

A number of tricks and fancy feats can 
be accomplished by expert sw’immcrs, c. g., 

treading water, revolving on the surface, — --- — - _ r. - 

swimming like n dog, single and double the swimmer is placed within a big sOCR 
somersaults, marching on the water, and after tying the month of the sack JS 
sw'imming on the breast feet first, swim- thrown into the water.. After cutting op*?*! 
ming on the back feet first, sculling, the the sack the sw’Immer conies out of iw'atc*"- 
propeller, the pendulum, the plank gliding. Smoking under water may be pcrforn*ca 
potpoise swimming, torpedo, sub-marine,, thus : thc^ swimmer will dive w’ith a 'Vj^ll 
spinning top, swimming hands and feet lighted cigar or pipe in his mouth at!u 
tied, Monte Cristo sack feat, smoking under before reaching 'water he should dexterously 
water, eating under water, drinking under place tlic lighted end within the cavity o* 
water, sinking to the bottom and rising 'his mouth and w’hcn under water if.ke 
again to the surface without any apparent breathes slowly smoke will rise to the 


motive power, liearing under water, 
staying under Tvater, etc. 



of I;nglis'h Channel and the routes taken 
‘ by the swimmer. Captain Webb, w ho first 
succeeded in crossing the Channel 


surface bubbling and when coming out 
water the cigar or pipe should be ag£ii*“ 
turned to give an appearance that smpraOg 
y,ras going on all along under water. * Sdft 
things may be eaten under water, breatl*' 
ing out slowly at the time of swallowhig* 
Drinking under water may be done in tbe 
following way : Take a small bottle htflf' 
filled with milk and corked. Dive with the 
bottle, carefully uncork it and place tke 
mouth of the bottle between the lips. If tJie 
milk does not enter the mouth easily, a 
little air should be blown out through the 
nostrils, and the contents of the bottle ■n’iU 
then be quickly emptied into tliemoufh. 
Before coming to the surface the bottle 
should be recorked. , , 

From^ a swimming point of view no 
particular merit attaches to the performance 
of staying under water, but some remark- 
able feats have been publicly accomplished 
by experts The longest record of 
remaining under water was made by Miss 
EHse Wallenda— 4 minutes 45|- seconds. 

The longest distance crossed is the Eng- 
lish Channel by a host of men and women. 
The first person to be successful, though in 
his second attempt, in crossing w^ls 


.kWs'Su. mills • « 



THE HILLS 


6G7 


f s^vimming has become much 
popnlar and interesting oxmb- to the 
intnDduction of the game of ivater polo ^ 

recnrV°“‘^i?'^v **>« *«st 

competitors of suimming 
dubs of Europe and Calcutta - 


1871 


190G 

1918 

1902 

1918 


The Mile CiiAMnovsHip 

H Parier 24m 35s 

Half mile CuAMnovsHip 
II Tailor iim 25*s 
M L MuChei^ee 12m 43s 
220 Iards CiiAMnoNsniP 
F C \ Lane 2m 28*s 
S L Mulwheijee 2in o4s 


1907 
1919 

1908 

1919 

1914 

1906 

1919 


100 Yards CnisipioNsnip 
C M Daniels 55|s 
110 Yards Championship 
PC Bhur Im 13*5 

150 Yards Swimuing on Back 
F A Unmn 2m Is 

110 Iards STvmiirsG on Back 
H Chatteijee Im 3Sjs 
H Jefford (of Calcutta) Im 38‘s 
Pllnging 

W Tajlor 82 ft 7 in 
H Gupta 67 ft 3^in * 


• Mauily comp led from 5mmnj/oj- by Arcbi 
bald Sii Inir md William Hennr Konorar 
Secretaries of the Lile-Savmg' Society Thi 
Bodm nton Library Senes Longmans Greer 
S. Co 


Chaeu BAbDyopiDHna 


THE HILLS 

The hills are my door yard and my garden 
My balustrade against the dimbiDg daw n 
sunset bars o er which the troopmg stars 
Cross to the large free pastures of the night 
M) barricades to keep the sunshine in 
And shut away the prowl ng threatening dark 
Thej are changing sk> bung tapestry 
Vi rought by the magic fingers of the years 
My open plai grounds wl ere my restless feet 
Accept the challenge of far beckoning 
playmates signalling mrstenously 
Ofsecrets hidden in their forest depths 
They are the pnests who teach me steadfastness 
Before whom I my low liness confess 
They are my towers of dreams they hit me up 
To where along hyr path of mystery 
The moon w alks soIemnlT and all tlic stars 
Join memlj m their endless dizzying game 
Of nrlg a round a rosy O hills of home 
O father mother brothers lovers fnends 
Fauiihar faces shining dow n to me 
My life belongs w »th y oil my hands are linked 
With your out reaching intimate fnendlincss , 
feet are rooted in your fastnesses 
Lile an anaent tree * mv heart is o warm stone 
Upon a sunny slope and my glad «pint 
Is \onder tender anchored dond that lingers 
For sun«et benediction Heaacn was kind 
To make one lull o emin with trees and flowers , 
llcai cn w ns kind and heavenly indeed 
To make a w orld furrowed anth billow mg hills 
\ncl o\erTuiiwith not of the wood* 

Mtrcc Setmocr 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Aryn, Sn Aurobindo Ghose’s 
monthly organ, is not a magazme for 
desultory reading It requires to be read 
senouslr and -with contmuous attention 
from month to month Its -contents may 
be described, for the most part, not as 
mdependent articles, but as boobs publish 
ed piecemeal month after month, and 
in some cases for years For that reason, 
it IS difficult to summarise or sample any 
month’s issue ^Contributions -which are 


he can of the ephemeral littleness of his 
life and body,” Mr Ghose urges •— 

Th-it IS anegationnatural enough to the vital 
and physical mind, but it rests on the assumption 
that man can only he -a bat he is at themomcnt, 
and there IS nothing greater m him rvhichitis 
his busmess to erolre , such a negation has no 
endnrtng value The a hole aim of a great 
culture IS to lift man up to something ahidi at 
first he IS not, to lead him to knoa ledge thoughhe 
starts from an unfathomable ignorance, to teach 
him to h\e by his reason, though actually he 
lives much more by his unreason, by the laa of 


— 1 , t. J lives luuL-u myic ms uuicasuu, me *»»» 

really books should afterwards bepubltsnea good and unity, though be is now fall of evil and 
- ' discord, by a law of beauty and harmony, 

though his actual life is a repulsive muddle of 
uglmess and jamng barbansms by some high 
Jaw of bis spint, though at prc«eot he is egoistic, 
material unspmtual engrossed by the seed and 
desires of bis physical being If a civdisattou has 
not any of these aims, it can hardly -at all be said 


a boob form 


Essential Intention of Indian Culture 
The November number of the Arya con 


. ^1- -.rtLi. <1 1 r»»r noiany oi xnesc uims, it uan aaxniy-arau ue »tuu 

tainsthelOthmstalment of A Def^w of have a culture and certainly m no sense a 
Indian Culture’ against Mr William great and noble culture But the last of these 
Archer’s attach This defence is the most aims, as conceived by ancient Indio, is the 
elaborate, philosophical and profound we highest of all because it mcludes and surpasses 
have seen In the present instalment Mr 
Ghose describes the pnnciple, the essential 
intention of Indian culture, thus — 


Thefirstthmg we see is that the pnaciple, 
the essential intention of Indian culture was 
extraordinarily high ambitious and noble, the 

highest indeed uhich the humon spirit can con , r xi i. pt t ^ 

ceive For what can be a greater ideooflife ciple for the System of Indian culture He 


have ennobled tbe life of the race , to have 
failed in it is better than if it bad never at all 
been attempted , to have achieved even a partial 
success IS n great contribution to the future 
possibilities of the human being 

The wnter does not mistake the prm 


knows and says that "the system of 
Indian culture is another thmg 

A system is in its very nature at once an 
effectuation and a hniitation of the spirit , and 
yet x\c must have a science and an art of life 
Tbe system of Indinn culture was all these 


than that which makes it a development of the 
spirit in mau to its most vast secret and high 
possibdities conceives it as a movement of the 
Ltemal in time oftheuniversalro the individnal, 
of the infinite in the finite, of the Divine in man, 
or holds that man can become not only con 

scions of the eternal and the infinite bat me in i ^ . . 

its power and nnivcT«alise spiritualise divimse things in its principle and up to a certain pomt 

bm.cirbyselfkiK,«lrfgi:7 -R lial c-m b, Ere-.ter ?"’} » Thlt n 

oims tor tbr l.fe of mnn tbanto Erowbyrm “ 5,' t"? 

inner and outer experience tOl he can hve in God, arrest of growth not imsolute but still very 
realise hia spirit, become dmne lO knowledge, m ° dangerous to its life and future 

U ill and in the joy ol being? And that is the x 'if shall have to ask 

whole sense oKbe striving oflndinn culture -v^rtherthat wasdueto the inherent character 

-t„ ^ ^ , , , . X .ixt- of the culture to a deformation or to a temnor 

In repU to the cheap criticism that "these ary exhaustion of the force of hung. andTthc 
ideas are fantastic, chimerical and ini last, how the exhaustion came ” 
procticnMc, that there is no spmt and no In addition to the pnnciple and the ses 
rtcmal and nothing divine and man would tern of Indian culture ^ ^ 

do much better not to dabble in rcliinon i x ’ 

and phdosephy, hutrathern.au the Lt pnacplllr ‘tL n°o?'’'ou^',hSL .Tea 


I\DH\ PFRrODICALS Cgg 

S ’S fr- -sf ” 

““lotion one, tot ormodcnutb.Si^^,™,, ° ™ "ftre it tons ilonn olmost to.cn IctcI 

sirf ■K"?'? V— « 

*I’e aim of the ertlfi^ *1. i" *"* Rrentcr lull ranres nsins out of the nl-tm. .li'V * 

blHT»S £ 

tueen them and therefore do not lend them 
«'"» to ‘ne construction of reserroirs with 

^•AoMooemoo.,o,o„.o«,Eo„..t.„d.. 

achief ''“folfntlo Ghosc sums up the >" anthem India ofler 

«hic\cmnits of Greece Rome omi Indn ft f *J‘“ o"« of x%hich 

follows _ «ome anu Jiuin theCtuiery falls has been made good use of 

_ u> the Mysore GoremmeBt 

‘nal ®PS‘* ® high degree tiewlellee Meares giies a lat of 30 sites which have 

harme^^. ” , *he sense of form and '©"le «tent ejammed but the 

«r«Mh« j*****®^^ founded tirmh total number of sites mentioned which require 

ort«®„^"^P®""""‘JpatnotismaBdlaw and «nminai.on is over 300 
proZ,»,^^ rnropehns raised to enonnoos h*«rti esplams mnon technic-illacguage 

„ ««"« and 'V«rK .'* ®° ®'fag«‘h1r 

wltheTr.®"!?*'!®"®*”'^ Cttpaeitj India develop- Prohibitnc cost to make use of the gigantw 
PoweA ^r"'”* 7*"'^ 'vorbmg oa the otbir f®."" by tidal aetion autT even 

rwwn ♦7“" exceeding th?m the mtaitivc P®'7^^ «"«nt 

MaS *f'; philosophicnf harmony of the t-uerstn their course through the pla, ns 

,i?rr; “fofnied hy tlie religious spinf the ?/. and he states with great clenraess 
hat^o li*’* **'"’*' t^efotnre ^ "phoned with 

coi«l.?® °® agf^ater and more perf«‘ '"search ag tor possible sites and m lavcsfigat 
tSevIf e*'*2 development of these thm^nd ®"> * 

fgf^* our onntn a spirit oferrogantia Bcogal e find it Stated 

"f humarnfr® P°®" "mailable the principal plaw w b „ 

about no miles from Calcutta is not too fa? 

off to supply the Calcutta d stnet w ith power 

Calcutta’s IToarost Water Power Eleven wears arrn M/unfO rr r> • 

Hesourco , A-ie\cn years ago AlojorC H Douglas 

r„ mosoooco of „ rocommoodofon of w Jo ‘o' "SI" ‘ff* ''"‘™ 

the industrial commission tlie Goverataent be obtained from tliese 

of India nfipointed Messrs G T Barlow 

andj \\ Meares to make a liydrograpbic The recent mrestigations of the narnbalom? 
sunej of India m order to ascertain Vi* ^^P^ble 

nlitthor, nod to what ..loot lijJro^loclnc onff f.pply alo“t 

power may be available Mr Barlow present requirement of the Calcutta aren h ^ 
having died in April last the preliminary tbee^nunation has not been ealaustive an<t 

report which has been issued is almost pos"®'/ further investigation will bnu" th» 

entirely the work of Mr Meares Tie nearer to Major Douglas estimate 

Inc/tan and Eastern Engineer for November A Bengali syndicate should immed.^f^i 
gives a summary of the contents of this set about the harnessing of the ^^^1 ^ 

Report longmer ^ Uiraba 

India consists chiefly of a plain which slopes 
steeply from a height of I 000 to 2000 feet 
84^10 
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India’s BackTrarduess in the Uss of Power 
for Industrial ActiTities 

The Indim and 
Txntes — 

The power used in \anons countries for 
indastml (iDclnding municipal) actmtxes apart 

from railwajs and shipping, is put down as 

75 milhon horsepower, distributed roughU as surest tliat India should “learn to 

-nantmorettants’- 


Mr K Kunhikaunan, M a , disputes the 
correctness of the assumption that pro 

Eastern Engineer duction m India is low and the Tast resoim* 

ces in India remain for the most part 
undeveloped largel) because the average 
level of consumption is so lot\ He 
does not think that it is the right remedy 


13 milli 
24- 


lonli p 


United Kingdom 
Continental Europe 
United States 29 

British Dominions and Depen 
dencies G 

Asia and South America 3 

and the backward state of electrical development 
tn India compared with other parts of the 
Empire, is demonstrated by the following figures 
of watts installed per head of population — 
Canada 148 watts 

Australasia 62 , 

South Africa 57 

Bntish Isles 33 , 

India less than 1 watt 


' The argument is plausible but cannot stand 
close examination Those w ho accept this line oj 
reasoning forget that Indian industries ana 
commerce were flourishing for several centuries 
and that stagnation set in only so late as the 
eighteenth centiirv There is no reason to believe 
that the people who for so long as fifteen 
centuries resisted the enervating influences m 
nature suddenly succumbed to her viles, spoiled 
by her gifts and lulled to her langours As for 
the depressing influence of Indian philosoplw, even 
if we accept It ns a correct descnption of 
IS in many respects one of the most remarkable 
acluevcments of human thought, it should 
suffice to point out that for all the spiritual 
elevation of the Sermon on the Mount, Christian 
Europe has remained distinctly matenal ta aid 
and endeavour 

It IS equally absurd to argue that in India 

j,hon,ia> f« uederstoed-by tho.c ^ho 

know the science of electricity from the said to be on the verge oi starvation evenm 

normal years livt on tbeiT one meal a day, not 
certainly from choice In their case the w ant 

ireless telephonv has been obtained by set 

ting up in the osther surrounding a wireless without Icammg to 

station, a succession of very short waves 


Wireless Telephony 

The principles underlying w trcless tele 
ihon) maj l>e understood by tho^e who 
know the science of electricity from the 
foUowvrvg watagraplv extracted (tom the 
Indian ana Eastern Engineer 


shorter I believe, than those of light, and super 
posmgupon them the larger waves set npin 
the oether by the variation in the carreat 
produced by the voice impinging upon the 
diaphragm of an ordinary microphone trans 
mittcr The apparatus employed Is simplicitv 
Itself for scnuing it consists ofan nenalwire 
winch IS connected to a source of very high 
penodibity electric currents and which sends 
out very high frequency waves of very short 
wavelength anucrophonc set is also conncctel 
to the aerial At the receiving end there n 
another aernl with a receiving «ct including a 
pair of telephones, connected between it nntl 
earth. TI e pulses set up by the sound wave< 
from the h iman v oice, through the microphont 


w ant more wants ’ 

People make these absurd mistakes “be- 
cause the sjmptom is mistaken for the 
disease ” 

Thestandard of living m all countries doc^i 
little more than reflect the productive effort of 
the people It is causal in so far ns it maj in its 
turn influence production and in India it can be 
shown that it has less influence in tins respect 
than in other countries The primary factor 
everywhere 13 production Mhen men produce 
on a large senie the increasing wealth soon 
manifests itself m a rising standard of living 
When production n low the standard detenor 
ates It does not, however, follow that when 
the standard of life ri«c«, production necc’'sanlr 


arc reproduced m the telephone at the recnving I'rTrt r' i* ThcfJnttsh workman has 
station just ns with an ordmarv receiver and of prosperity dnnng the 

transmitter connected hr n wire * last tew ycMsand Ins jienod of work has been 

•’ reduced to forty-eight hours a week There hns 

brvnnevcrthelcfs a considerable falling off m the 
rvfTi « j ^ . output of Bntish manufactures which if it 

BUndirdofUrlngandProductfoiu witmues may tell heavily against England 
In the Afysonr f^ononjfc Tournn/ (wluch depends then not so much on the 

oUjUt to \k piinctuaU for ^ntcmliCT It depends rather on the 

i I lov ''epvcmiiCT, proper ndiu«tnietit of effort and opportunity 



I.VDI,\.\' I’tHIOIlICAI^ 


• moril 

wth dislocate from *“** 

elation, the «"<! hwltli/ 

“"'"tobcconr.ncmj"’^ •'"PicM •liiss»lints, 

iorrMiSiir '“1°“ “r°‘ 

ompetitac stage of society ” '“niere' 
»f 

«r“rioi,- I 1 The standard 

climate, her philosophy, or her religion 
1 the present Joxx level - 


Thene.'ct is the po«er of initiation 
Xoseltj IS a terror to some, to others t 
^witchmcnt. There arc people i\ho are scaret 


oiit of their witsat theiD«tion"oftheln*tnS 
ttliile to some neurotic sonJs aoTthine which 
IS neiv IS simplj irresistible -Vovelty js per se 
a ilamsel dangerotts to woo, disastrous to wed 
^it the man who shuns a course simply oa the 
gronnd that it is new is no leader, 

rerscierancc is the fourth fiuality 
necdttl ■' 

One engaged in a little public work once said 

arexnii •wt.iieu me present low level as »? ^ “““ to start things ” 

^odiaa '"creasing delicjency in '^f*V cipenence 

down h^n about by n irroxviog |;-d ®c to feel that cAe difficulty is not to 

cnlrtral^iL t *° theone branch of Agri SLY* tvhen they 

"ir^Y.P^^^Vction and by allowing the grox^h '’^Y. started ” initiation is important, 
limited field of .eeinn« ‘••‘rrymg a scheme through is still more so 

Orit perseverance patience, are essential 
Public men need staying power 


w!wh”h^Y f‘*'d of serioQs obstacles 

ladutir-^^* t^’’***^ the connection between 
stiitahl? 4f*"“rd Uith the proiuion of 
obstacldH ^rii'*'” the removal of these 

w volume and” hound to inrrcase 
become manifest i 


a a higher standard of liiwg 


QoaUJleatloBs for Loadorstup 
tJie S<ptcmb«r*Octobcr number of 
»ne Hindustan Renew the Rev Edwin 
reaves expatiates on the q^aalities which 
S® to make a leader The first ciualitv is 
▼ision 


Courage IS another quality which must 
be regarded as one of the essential quali 
ficntions for leadership 
The leader is somethmg mere than an oik 
ganisev, there is something of the creator and 
diKoacrer in him, frequently not a little of the 
fighter Often his purpose aad methods will 
pot immediatey appeal to the masses, and 
tb^ere will be those who, clearly pereeivmg the 
effwts of his plans on their selfish prerogatives 
aad the result to long wereised corruptions 
apd tyrannies will oppose him tooth and nail 
The opposition may tale the form of n 


Tk- ■ > . . , . . representations and calumnies, it may be nxnni 

The only sife letders of a people are those listed ui open violence ^ mani 


«--«icrs oi u people are inose lesteo ul open v 

wao are hard thinkers and are prophets Not In (he reclificatioa of abuses, m attnrt. 
ne weavers of specious philosophies, not the eoiraptions, in the carrying out of reform. 
«reators of romances, but the men who can courage ts indispensable, courage to 
wterpret aright the history of the past who nav be, actual violence, more often to kVl.i 
can gauge the needs of the times in wrbirb thej against difficulties anrf nK«tn/-t.. ....f 
hvc, estimate correctly the forces available for down the attribution 
cam-ing forward projects to a successful issue thechargesofselfisliue 
Mil hare n defined objective worth striving for The kadcr should be — 

ifficient to handle the immMiate ‘One who never turned his back but marched 
neet .an ureent oresent breast forward. 




present, to attempt tc 


C .an urgent present 


need 1w tinkering np n maclune which must .N'ever doubted clouds would break* 

soon find its home on the scrap-heap The Never dreamed, thonch ri^ht w»r» . 

true leader IS the man who looks ahe*. who wronu 

discerns that which qtigbt to be, that which 
can be, and resolves that it shall be 
The eecond qualification is sanity 
The value of enthusiasm is fully recognized 
and It may be allowed that even cranks nccom 
plish some good from time to time by reason 
of their enthusiasm, but for strong abiding 
expanding work level headedness is of ontstaild* 
lag moment Sanity has affinity with commoii 
sense but is a bigger thing thm that , its range uuve iuluviiv ueei 
IS larger Sanity is something more than the middle classes, the 
temper of cool calculation, being readv cm the anstocraev 
occasion to enter upon danng enterprise 


''ottid tnumph,’ 
V baffled to fight better, 

SjmpaUjjr .! tht last q„al,£„tioa wMcl, 
Mr. Grrara has not, .jd He .s „n,to 

“eS"”®' som- 

"Eren Democracies are not aJwiva . 

selfishness is not the mopopoW 
bare hitherto been the rulers nf "bo 

middle classes, the common peocle i.*b« 

the anstocraev are sometimes inn~’ I "* 

f..th„,„,„.t.tar„oa Z 
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eoodof all tn the Indian official as well ns preniature children amongst 5 on, you are 
m the case of the foreigner there is a possible committing Race ^icide. .. . 4 _.p 

tog'r of ;™t of K.1I sympathy w^lh the 

masses It is not ineMtable that the Indian despicable it has become before tiie ejes 
should be m fuller sympathy with the great humanity let jSstooured 

musses of India than the Britisher certainly has not made yon Hindus msla ^ 

Social life must he freed from the foot and licensees that His ““'ted and secre 

mouth disease the story of the birth of the Rencration should he violated and trampled npo 
Brahman and the Shudra from the mouth and hy you a\ ithont your getting retributive J 


feet ofthe Creator must be discredited and dis- 
missed and a sound basis for the exercise of 
brotherlmess and sympathy found in the com 
mon Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man 


“The Decline and Fall of the Hindus “ 


Improvement of Agnciiltiiro in India. 
Professor Gilbert Slater has deluered 
a senes of lectures on industrial de^elop 
ment of South India at the Y M C A, 
^ ^ Madras of v. Inch Tie Young Men of /ndia 

Snchisthe title ofa long and important p„bl, shed the first, on agncnltnrc 

bv Mr R C Moohenee in the directed the attention of his audience 
,^0 “five burning issues of South Indian 
agriculture,” which are burning agricul 
tural problems in the rest of India, too 
There is first the question of exhaastton 
of the soil Thesecond issue is the question 
of pests and diseases Thirdly there is 
the question of adulteration 

It IS said that there nas some time ago n 
man Imng near Bombay who made a fortune 
because he possessed a pit from which he could 
dig clay of the same colour as Indian wheat 
and that hi 


paper by Mr S C Mooliet]ee in the 
No\ ember issue of the Bulletin of the Indian 
’Rationalistic Society It co\ers such ex 
tensne ground that it is impossible to 
comment on it within brief compass 
The author would be w ell advised to repnnt 
it m pamphlet form, giving references to 
authorities or onginal sources I dreamt,’ 
he says, ‘ that Mother India spoke to me 
thus — 

‘ The matter that is troubling you is the root 
of all e\ilin India Mhich you do not seem to 
have been able to solve ]ust thinV is it not the 
wont of sustained energy to remain indignant 
at the ^^rongs one section of jour people get 
from another section of your own people ^ And 
why are not such wrongs put down with a 
heavy hand by the sufiierers themselves ’ 

Learn to fecogni«ie that w omen are human 
nnd haie rights 


he kept a band of women there 
contmually at work kneading the clay into 
little pellets the sue of grams of wheat and 
sold It to the merchants to mix with the wheat 
they exported It is certain that Indian wheat 
was largely adulterated with earth in some such 
way The results of such adulteration of Indian 
■Vev,...,v,Tw.,i.- . wheat was that the price fell considerably below 
i^rfor^x nil f ^ uodcr otbcF wheats although Indian wheat is m itself 

lui doing is like a of superior quality While the community as a 

Only reiculs the depth of .^vtolc suffers by adulteration the tragedy is that 
♦III. a^rifneii , the indiiidual rvot or merchant n ho adulterates 

r.n«/nTv« cpraiity which you haieniadc more than his neighbours makes an individual 
^ ^ ® profit by so doing and the honest man who 

* \ourmanhood cannot bcstrengthcnedimless hatesthe practice^^and adulterates less suffers 
the Slnkti comes from j our womanhood which an extra loss as the reduction of price based on 
can t lie made strong unless its girlhood is the average amount of adulteration is spread 
strengthened Girlhood is the most sacred over the whole output Similarlj when 
"0"" of every Race but with you girlhood is the trade in Indian indigo revived as a conse- 
shocked slaughtered and debased by the quence of the war the old practice of adulterat 
premature lustful touch of man ingitwith mud revned also What dver will 

V** ♦ grow up m the sunlight prefer the Indian product to synthetic induro in 

amidst trulhiul surroundings uninfluenced hy such circumstances ’ Specially imnortnnf 

"P Presidency IS the adult^tiou of Sides Jndskml 

pofl’crs of men— fit to impart tnnn^ here The dishonest tann<.r mn ,v,m.i.vi»« 
make jou men Men the apparent w eight of the hide bv soak.ufT ,♦ 
tircnotlwinghoranmongstyouhut worms nnd dunne tanning m Dosom o a’ 
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thshT%'''^^^ '^self can do 

arri « community by passing 

^d ngidly enforcing la^^s agm4t * “ 
teration The fourth problem ,s 
W eicesiires£i6-A„sion ofJtnd and 
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(letri 


. . that 

^ — «--i oflind and frafr 

Tte fifth .sa.at 

ff cons .1 U-idras Presidtncj I 


tntn restrictions on the plea ttat it 
ntentnl to the well being of citizens An 
not commit suicide or bum his house' dowm, 
thus his liberty is curtailed Dcmocmci certain 
ly does not m\ke for the libertj of the subject ’ 
bat anas at the liberty of the whole country by 
jnst and equal law s for mm and woman alike 
Municjpalities should be empowered to deal 
with this trade of nee Their authority is nl 
ready recognized in cities arhere these centres 
of contagion generally are to be found It is 
CIVIC business to deal w ith the health of citizens , 
in respect to other diseases and abuses they arc 
empowered to act why not in this * 

The Prime Minister has stated that every 


wnrvJ!i ^"f” Tanoua directions and finally <»*«tfcle moral as well ns plivs cal to the health 
tmJ !? based on the assnmp- «"<• bapp’iw** of the people must be lemoted 

average no lessthm Then what rrasor, .. fh.«. f.r 
of mii^ "" lod'an cows to produce the nnantity 
ihow»H^** an average Pnglish cow I 

G A D smart then 
clariHt'^fk^’f Agncalture He imm^iately dc 
of a" Indian cow 
bJ*«h andhis opinion was coafirmed 

bW Agncnltural College aad even 
f“,^‘'«^UrbyMr Allan Camith who 
o«yit IS to deal with cattle 


w ho«e special 


A Canpalgn Against Impurity and Venereal 
Oiseaeo 

The following IS from nn article m the 

iouBffMenorindii - 

. .P'otare the miUions of adolcseent boys of 
^n<Jia being hurled oaer the prec pee of vice »g 
oorant of the awful acmes s of suffering wl icn 
*'« aits them m these traps where disease lesio 
t^ait IIuRianity demands that they should be 
Warned and taught But how ’ t\e repeat 
® aAe It il/ef^l for a man to buj" or for a far! to 
bcrsclf for immoral parpose Flash the mess- 
age into eiery comer of India — Do this and 
you Will be puQisled Social rrsponsbbtT 
laught by law would be a strong incentive to 
*elf<ontroI in the bor Law would be an efleo 
tiee teacher of the single standard of morals 
and of how to ' play the game with those at 
hs mercy — his wale and child Me believe that 
pwritr and chivalrr are inherent m man and 
need onlv to be aroused 

But it wall be nsVed, Low about the 
* libertv of the subject ’ There la an 
efTectiic repb 


Then w hat reason is there for continuing virtual 
freedom to a trade degrading to its agents and 
■aiolnng a contagious disease which is a race 
poison ’ 

There are three Ps which will reduce pros 
titutionand improve pubichealth Pobliatr, 
PeaaJtr and /Voiihition of the Liquor TYamc 

We do not mean to infer that these pnnciples 
alone can cleanse the nation of impunty Lreiy 
other agency is called for -^ucation noral 
snasion medical and sanitary propaganda and 
not the least ipintual religion 

The world is suffering for want of a pure 
fiilherbood Let the Church teach that purity 
oflife is os esefniit/ to the AfAers os it is to (he 
mothers of mankind if 'health and happiness 
are to be found in the children 

An additional point which ought to be 
reiDcrabered IS that worlds moral consci 
encewouldbc aw akennl by such legislation 
Societv wh til now i^orcs the victims of this 
base trade and refuses forgiveness to the women 

wholo«cnll welcomes the men profl gates with 

m Its bowlers and mames its daughters to 
them Were the publn.ity of law to penalize 
these men So*, ety would change its mind and 
socmlostracism would be their lot Here is an 
effixtive deterrent ’ 


Tho Caleatt* tJnlversity ConuaiMion 
lo Cast aad Ilcsf Professor L h 
RashbrooL \\ illiams gives some idea of the 
pnaapal contents of the report of the 
CakattaLuiversitv Coramsston Ilesavs 


■ the ( 


All Governments have a nebtto mlertcre with reraed there is room tor differences of 
. tl,^ .nh«ie The abohtioa of Wha- no one senons’e .t* ‘ 


the — — V — - — — r--'- 

•sati in In 1 n by legislation was deemed Becd Ibe Coramissioaers and their 


'"dpefeuee to 


o protect I fe commercialised vice endais- cipress an op aion there a 

gees public health an I destrovs more lives in a that the remedies sn-ges cd for the 
week than sati did in a rear s^rt ii"t» dts losed do not tierhans 

The law does not pen lit lTs.1 nor the saJ*. of c t>r even the most 

certain drugs. Nor ofliquor^scept under err tion of the problem •°'ti 


^Mme whobelicTe^ 
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As Mr Williams is an officer on Speaal 
Duty m the Home Department of the 
Government of India, the “some” may 
refer to some of the tin gods of Simla The 
only detailed criticism which Professor 
Williams allows himself to make is con 
tamed in the following’passage — 

This Board of the Secondary and Intermediate 
edncatiou is i ery ingenious , but it may be 
doubted whether m practice it will pro^e work 
able So heavy will be its labours that it may 
be questioned whether a conscientious member 
will find hmis“lf w ith time to do any other kind 
of work If this be the case, in practice the 


for the first time m modern history, Kceived 
indencndent international recognition bhe w as 
a separate signatory of the Peace Treaty, ^ 
as Mr Surendranath Bannerjea remarked, th- 
other day. at the deputation that waited upon 
Mr Montagu on the South African 
question she is also an original member of the 
League of \ations Thu®, whatever status and 
privileges any one of the Doniimons do®® 
may enjoy, m principle that status and those 
privileges are enjoyed or enjoyable by India 
Mr Polak thinks that South African 
Indians would be able to appeal to the 
Council of the League of Nations for re 

— r dress of their grievances under the second 

Board will probably resolve itself into the part of Article XI of the League, which 
salaried President and the Director of Public “ - ~ 

Instruction while the representatives of the 


various interests whose presence the Commis 
sioners rightly regard as essential will be cons 
picuonsby their absence Perhaps a practical 
solution would be to split the Board into two 
parts ft small executive committee composed 
of perhaps not more than four members and a 
larger advisory committee to whom theexecutiv e 
committee would report at stated mtervals 
Some such solution will probably be arrived at 
la practice and it would save time and trouble 
if it w ere to be regularised from the start 

The writer anticipates that m practice 
the Board of 16 to 18 members would 
resoUc itself into tbe salaried President 
and the Director of Public Instruction 
But if that be so in a body of 15 to 18 
men would not tbe President and the 
DPI be still more pow erful in the small 
executive committee of four suggested by 
him ’ It IS to be feared that both the 
Commissioners’ recommendation and Mr 
l\ilhams’ suggestion would in practice 
place secondary and intermediate education 
m the hands of Government 


“A New Status for India ” 

In the Indian Rev/eiv’ Mr H S L 
Polak gives reasons for lus faith that 
India has obtained or may obtain anew 
status IVhat are the facts on w hich his 
faith IS based ’ 

Tobegtii with India has been given great 
Uommion rank m the Inipenal Conference and 
her rcpT^ntative^ have taken their seats in the 
icmtonal unit of 

or.i;rf ir 


reads as follow s — 

It IS also declared to be the fnc-ndly right of 
each member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
circumstances whatever aflectmg international 
relations which threaten to disturb mternational 
peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends ’ 

He thinks that South Afticaa Indians 
now have the following means of redress 
a special mission to or a permanent semi 
consular agency , the diplomatic action of 
the Imperial Gov eminent behmd the 
scenes > the influence and pressure that can 
be brought to bear within the Imperial 
Conference, of 'which India is now an 
equal member , finally, the Council of the 
League of Nations and the Assembly of the 
League, in the last resort He concludes 
by observing — 

It may take tune to w ork out all the possibi 
Iitiesaml implications of India's new status 
but it 15 there it is certain it » enjoyable, and 
It should be enjoyed and prove fruitful of much 
advantageto India as one of tbe great inter 
national factors m the world-civilisation of the 
future 


The Sadler Commission on iho Education 
or Women 

Large numbers of even educated Bengalis 
have no idea that Bengal is more back 
ward than some otlier provinces They 
should Tend Principal Miss McDougall, 
AI A 6 article in the Indian Rcmcw for 
October, from which we extract the follow- 
ing passage 

^ ■'ery senous mistake may be made if the 
account of such conditions in Bengal is taken ns 
a true pKtnre of womens education m South 
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•nloiliamgenenl and .„ Bengal and 
Still farthf^bfwH flfjjoining regions in pirticular, the 

at school ^“C^tion-i] battle for girls and women, far 

Bengal the n^W «r India than m from being won lins not 3 ct bemin in 

thseoi.rscsprescnbedfort?em aV/m^l^tabfc^ ^Miere and who n^ the 

She further obscr^ es 

Dot the most smons wnminff nin«tbepiTrti things said of Ruskm we 

^th regard to the .cction of the^Keport OoM? following paragraph 

fdncatmn 7;’."”®’'^ Rasl^w viadicntcl tl e claims of the chHirea 
WQm,.r> “ ‘ , health and phy'iqne of the the poor In them be sni\ the futurr 

nith a ’'hiipi.s-.sJisoratm ToaaTi.hca bode, bj .11 frd.nj 

kvumen mustnnnreciate Hn* it •« mric* to undermine the «tTwi>»tl, --.I u ” 


^ srrapathy and coinpas«ion which 

tha/tiT^* ^ Comini«sion dd not point out 
tie ‘h-°Ss >s b, Ao means 

IX ^'^^therparts of India. If it were un.rer 
„ *'£ onr plain duty w onl 1 be to close 

n?i. 7 f.” * '®ll«ges and debar w omen from higher 

for th*°" adxantage can com]<nsate welfare oi — - ‘*1 ••■i.*>Kru me sangnine 

ihi ‘"jury to the health of the mothers oi '"‘••'•dual sin ofndustnal I ngbnd He denied 
th! .R'“*”tiou Rut as A r atter of fact ‘be T® t'd;'*” of *is political phlo.onbv He 
ne Health of women students m Madras i« • not Ul e»e in Jrteilom ebrapfy won without 
Ttrygood Those who are re*pons We for the «tucatiooal Iisciplicc ^^d the direiphre thus 
^°***F** oiiree in reporting that '"forced on all mint l>e planncil br nuthontr 
the general lerel of health and i, Lovt is rerj "uid with a definite nio It must fafl upon the 
jJSu tin^d outsiders hare told me that it is far cbldrenofile rtch a* well os npou thecbildren 
wtter than that of women of the sane ace ofthepoor Its deliberate purpose niB«t be. not 
wio liaenthome The med cal inspection made rwwiars neofit but a fne n-,ai -e ‘ 


wui unu nepieci oi pure al trammg a\a$ 
undermine the strengtli and happiness of 
— race \oluntcer philaathropies alone 
could not proa ide the cdoention which the 
nation s children required Nothing short of 
the power of th State could furnish the 
training which wa« lod «pcnsable to the 
‘'•fo')' ot the '•tate He ehallengtd the sanguine 


•>io me at bom , 

this ^ear shows a cnarke I improyemcot m the 
rh 5 »iqae of tho<e aalio were medKallr Tn«pccted 
** 5 *'r*®R college last year and it is rarely 
wdeed that there is any serious illaeas The 
women of South Ind a prolvibly start with more 
'igoroita health than the w orneo of Dengal 

I et the friends of tbe educition of girls 
and avornen find out what is wrong with 
Bengal 

Influence of llusVin and Ocorgo Qiot la 
Xhiglish HducstloB 

In Jnrfian rJtcition Sir M F Sadler 
gives some idea of the influence of Rcslin 
n.,.1 n r"!..,* ... of 


George EJiot lie sar« in part lo »" o"d to uadertaie 

George Ehot won the educational battle for "oeW'^vork* 
girls on I women Nhe had maar helpers «ikI Forsceh trairing n mere emnhn.,. „„ 
allies. John ''tuart Mill fought at ter sh*e otac snbjecls ia the cumcnlftA, 

Henry WcKTck consolidated her eatooca. But nacninm is not 

It was Oeoree El oC who made the great tnolt>- 

tudeoflnglistll-eadersreaWthat the best of Many clis.«es rarely get withji ,~,v 
'ucation i* not too gooiJ for latvll gent prl» dutacce of modern t s ory too on 
I women and that neder the oJ order of fcAeirg been spent ontheerents cf CrriT 
me* they were as a rule gieen tbe tneiaJ and years ago— starting tistoiy baekiean«. . 
ssccoidrate 'St-nercr caad Girtoa \ewti r be a tod scher-e IalteaJof^^.. 

ti — — tvrKSH-tfuti the b«‘ ere 


^mara profit but a fne qoalty of haman 
I fe joy II widest coTimonaliy spread 
TbcclaunsofchiUrtn even of the did 

dren of the well tenJo hire only Lctob 
to\x talketlofin Irdia The Midicatmn 
olthcd-ums of the diildren of the poor 
isfarm\a\ off In mtion budding that 
would be tie laying of the foundation 

Training for Citusnship 

DlHatJ'n^ ^ 

Aftre an what is the school bat a 'drill 
gronad foreira. virtneand semce ’ ? What ..li. 
cunrKnU bat means whereby there wbn 


gives some idea Ot the inlluence ot ixcskin «^r»Kw ..iwot ibo* 

and George Eliot m English edncatioo Of he the men and women of t/roreow are"t^' " ‘V 

(r. «« nn .1 tr. ..... 1 ...^. V , 1 "^ 


the second rate v ...... 

hamanllVdl wl Col eye — 

theonttfomeefrae MiJ co the f/ojj aad VrdJ^ pol-eemac wta* I d*! on ctt lC* * 

r**rr^ t«fonre El ot is tireof the pairoa saints somethrig vital may be as* '“v*?”"" 
' . - *• *»*▼ be rvTewted rcKse 


r**rra irfonre i-i ot is or 
fifthcprh High Shoot 


® »h«hIiSy 
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«:cne my cit} ^\bQt my communitj hns done 
forme the industries of mv town the municipal 
committee and «;o on indefinitely btimng 
biographies of men \\ho ha\e made history 
studies of the leaders of to-day, will make far 
better text hooks than many wc are using This 
however is merelj doing the best wc can with 
the old curricula It does not satisfv the require 
lacnts ofa training for present day cnicobhga 
tion The curriculum must be brought up to 
date made aware of modern happenings and 
brought into line with them wc need new 
methods in the teaching of old. subject matter 
badlj enough but we stand in greater need of 
new subject matter 

The new subject matter would not be 
far to seek 

Instead of formal teat bool s we w onld have 
the daily paper the weekly magazine The 
formal recitation of chapter three or pages ten 
to fifteen or paragraphs seien to twelve would 
give way to a discussion of what happened in 
the world yesterdaj and of the multitudinous 
reasons whj it happened and the ways of the 
people among winch it happened and the men 
or the deeds which lay at the bottom of the 
happening Here we could study history and 
geography literature and art science and m 
vention music human nature We could see 
history in the making one event growing out 
of another a living picture rather than a 
museum 

‘ It is even more imperative to find place 
and time for actual community service 

The suggestion has been made m New \ork 
that students in commercial courses be required 
in return for what the comnmmty has done for 
them and as training in community service to 
give three months service without pay as 
clerical helpers in some city or state department 
office Volunteer aid from students in epidemics 
[and famines and floods and cyclones} has 
already pointed the way to an extensive use of 
their services 


cb> ciuplotuig the phrase ‘fiscal auto 

pin> luf India ' , 

‘ If jou want Home Rule for India he said 
the iess vou sneak of fiscal autonomy for 
India the better ^ I asked whj • The reason 
is prettv plain" he answered ‘Is it because 
others besides jour capitalists arc interested in 
selling goods to India ' I inquired I am afraid 
with some acerbity He had to admit that thwe 
were others and being frnnl and sincere he 
told me his fear that ei cn some of the w orkers 
in Britain who were sympathetic towards the 
Indian Ilomc Rule movement might be fnghten 
cd by talk for fiscal autonomy for India 

After giMng the gist of other similar 
conversations or discussions, he writes — 


While British Industrialists and commer 
ciahsts who supply goods to India arc naturally 
averse from giimg India any measure of fiscal 
freedom Englishmen who have no particular 
vested interests in India and who have a 
quickened sense of right and wrong wash India 
to be given equitable treatment in that respect 
Among such Englishmen he reel ons tlic 
present Governor of Bombay, Mr 
Montagu Captain the Hon W G A 
Ormsly Gore, M P , and Mr Ben Spoor, 
M P He quotes the exact words used by 
these persons in the course of some debate 
or other in the House of Commons, to 
support fiscal autonomy for India But 
Mr Singh does not desire to encourage a 
purely optimistic mood , be conveys a 
tv aming too Thus he says 

While some high minded Britons are plead 
ing for fiscal freedom for India with the h^hest 
and purest of motives w e Indians should not 
forget that a vigorous and concerted effort is 
being made to fasten upon us a prefeTential 
system of tariffs It is being said in nod outside 
Parliament that Britain having granted pre 
ftrence to India which will benefit her indus- 
tnes IS entitled to have her goods received m 
India at preferential rates 


‘ Improved Chances for Piscal Autonomy 
for India ” 

In the Wealth of India for September 
(this reminds us that Indian periodicals 
are for the most part unpunctual and some 
very unpunctual) Mr St Nihal Singh 
discourses on improved chances for fiscal 
autonomy for India He begins by show 
ing that Britishers are in general not m 
lavour of giving us fiscal autonomy 

i-alima kader who ^^o5 ,erj fticndly towaids 


Again — 

As the Protectionist sentiment is rising in 
Britain 1 am becoming more and more fearful 
that unless Indians speak candidly and insist 
upon full justice being done to them the grant 
offiscal autonomy to India maybe impaired by 
preference stipulations The agitation for the 
mtroduction of the reponsible element in the 

Government of India must also be demanded if 

for no other reason than to be sure that the» 
fiscal powers delegated to that Government will 
be used strictly m accordance with Indian 
wishes 

I find that the labour difficulties and the 
increase in wages and other costs of production, 
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tola metiathehad aconir«l f-.^^ puMare Now the picture beina a likcnesa of 

P« on„a„ , „„ ^^gT^JSlT^Z. “4“- 
-lo^hYS&^j-rnSrME;? ■;? 

^Jsesa the requ«,te politiMl ilve^ afd thf >* “P«ss>on of that character 

and shrewdness to nse such now^r ih^r instance^ the music and 

ran msnre that non Indian .1-2^ ofother countriW their outw ard 

aad conduct the“r ^raSs "PJ^'on « all pointed In dancethe moTcments 

conducire to the best iSerwts of Indiio, ofthe limbs are pointed la instrumental music 

w oest inieresta oi indmns the sounds are very pointed sinking the ear 

^“rat thrust so m vocal mnsic 

TT ^ . •“ this conntiy the dance has a houid move- 

Swami Vivekanands on Art ment like the falling of n wave nnd there is 

The Prabaddha Bbaraia for October .tnovemeat w the CamnJtmd 

reports a dialoene on Art between <?wnmt '^"'‘rahana of voc^song so also ui instrumental 
VivekaBflnd^ on Art ^tt\een bvnamt music With regard to nrt n different expression 
CKananda and a Bengali painter who >s found among dfferent people People who 
Pr®cuses the European style of patnting a matenahstic new of life they taking 

ine Swami esplamed the inner core of Art a* *? pre expression lo 

®8 follow a — i[* ‘® “ I'liraess to exteniol Nature 

. The j«ople whose ideal is a transceadeat 

j * "* ongia in the expression ol reali^ beyond Natnre, try to express m nrt a 
some Idea in whatever man prodaces Uliere subjective ideal by the help of the powers the 
mere IS no enression of idea however much forms and lines of eatennl Nature With regard 
ram may 6e a blaze of external colottrs to the first class of people outward Nature » 
ana manipulation cannot be styled true art the primary basis of Art with regard to the 
TneartiCMS of everyday use hie vessels utensils secondclass ideality is the motive of artistic ex 
raps and sancers should thus be produced as pression Starting from two dfferent motives 
rapressing an idea In the Pans Lxbbition I mart they have each advanced mart in its own 
saw a wonderful figure carved m marble la way Seeing the pictures and paintmgs of those 
explanation of the figure the following words connlnes you will mistake them for reil natural 
were written nnderneatfa— Art unTeiliog Nature objects and scenery IV ith respect to this country 
^hat IS bow Art sees the inner beauty by also in ancient times when nrchitecture and 
drawnng away with its own hands the covermg ^olpture attained a high manifestation if 
veils of batnre Thefignreis carved m such a you see a figure of the period it will make you 
way as to indicate that the beauty of Natnre forget the world of mitenal Nature and take 
has not yet became wholly mandest but the you to a new ideal world of thought As 
beauty of the little that has become oiandint is m Western countries pictures like what the 
snch that the artist has become bewitched b> aocienU produced cannot be seen now so in our 
seeing it country new attempts to give expression to on 

In the passage quoted ^low the Swami " vo'^r art KLoT^re^mexpreM^ie 

explained the difference between Western ofidea. Itw21 be well if you try topamt the 
and Indian Art figures of the objects of everyday meditation of 

It „ Kim c«,7^1,crt K«.l 

ongmality is found very little In those ««««» »<leaJ» 

countries pjctnres ore pamted by the help of 
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Uodem Indian Painting 
Tie Conflorsseor, of London oniUnstra 
ted monthly magimne devoted to Art 
writes in its OctobCT issue (p 123) . 


‘ Modem Indian pamtmg has perhan* « - 
.^better illusreated thaS w thr^^p^ 
of CAatter/ees P^ore Ayiocjt . Each 
contams sixt^ fllustrations, printed on the 
•amesize paper as The Connoesenr and «n 
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-\amirabV rcprodnccd m colour AUogttUcr 
tIle^YO^k of about t\\cnt3 fnemodcm nrttstsis 
repiescnted besides tbtt of fe\cr'il unknown 
deceased painters 

Tlie work of Abanindinnatli Tagore 
receives special notice Of Inm and his 
vrorkit IS said 

‘ A prominent position is naturally given to 
the pamtmg of Abanmdranath Tagore n 
talentedmember of a talented famih wliolms 
done more than any one elec to revive pictonal 
art in India and lead it back into paths consis 
tent with native tradition and terapernnient 
He IS the leader of the Bengal school of painting 
on which the hopes of bringing about a great 
Teuaissance of Indian art rhwfiy vest and his 
worl s and tho<e of his associates rcprodocwl 
mthe albums show to what a great degree 
these hopes have been translated into nctuali 
ties Though largely returning to methods and 
ideals that a few 3 ears ago would have been 
considered archaic there is a vitality about lits 
workwheh shows that in adopting the ancient 
conventions of Indian art Mr Tagore is not 
onlyfollowingthebentofhis talents but also 
that these coaventious olTce full scope to the 
modem artist for emotional expression A fine 
colourist and draughtsman he shows a wide 
variety in his themes and their treatment In 
some such as Tie Kajri a work showing three 
women in long white draperies engaged m a 
rhythmic ceremonial dance the effect is purely 
decorative attained with a rigid Umitation of 
bright colour while in others where an effect 
equally decorative is attaiued it is accompanied 
by the express on of fuller naturahstic tmtli 
and more poignant sentiment This is cspecially 
the case in TAe End of tl e Journey representing 
'I tired camel stoop ng down to be relieved of 
its load wh ch expressed nv 8umptuou«i and 
fnely 1 armonised colour is realiseil with a 
truth to animal physiognomy and a pathetic 
•sentiment that recall tl e work of Landseer A 
refined and characterised head of Babindranath 
Tagore is more occidental in its treatment 
though stid keeping w itliin the guiding tenets 
of Ind an art This however is one of the 
painter s earlier examples and h s later work is 
generally more strictly in accord witl the con 
a entlons of the Hindo-Persian school 


IlnWnr [Mts] SuUmlnli Rno Sandnetaran 
liki! Siirendranafli Knr. 

Cliamcliandra Ra> and Saniarcndr-uiath Gupta 
Indeed all the reproductions nt' 
notice rshilctlic inclusion of n numtjcr oi ora 
rsorks gives the reader an opportnndy tor 
comparing ancient and modem Indian art 

The follow mg obsen ations on modern 
Indian art rmd its apprcciTtion tIso 
dcscv\c to be quoted — 

Indian painting »n the past has bnrdly 
been sufTcientb appreciated and cannot be saia 
to have been developed to the same extent as 
the pictorial nrt in chmoand Japan This was 
probably ow mg to the unsettled condition oi 
the country before the British occupation and 
the occidental influence which mnee then has 
gca«-ilJ3 prcrfljJed jn JndjuJ artistic education 
That the 'modern Indian art is living nnd 
capable of a great future is shown by the rep^° 
ductions in the albums As occupying a half 
way position between the art of the extreme 
East and that of CuTOpc being endowed with 
much of the decorative qualities of the former 
and the sentiment of the latter, it should form a 
connecting link betweentlietwo It deservesto 
be widely known in England and one cannot 
suggest a better way of populansmg it than 
the holding of a representative exhibition m 
some well known West End gallery The Indian 
Government might take im this idea or failmg 
them it should not be difficult to find sufficient 
private guarantors to ensure the success of 
such an enterprise 


On the work of other 
Connoissei/r observ es — 


painters the 


“Hew Missions Denationaliso Indians ” 

Mr Ivanal arayan Paul, 0 B E , is 
National Secretary of the Indian \oung 
Men’s Christian Assoaation and also 
General Secretary of the National Mission 
ary Society Vihich he w as largely instru 
mental in foimdmg He is a Tamil by race 
and w as educated at the Madras Chns 
tian College He is personally known to 
many non Christians in Calcutta He has 
contnbuted to the October number of the 
quarterly International Rene^^ of Missions 
an article describing How Missions 
Denationalise Indians 


lo the reproductions after others a wider ^+l 

range of inspnation is naturally shown Tie *®sight and liberalism m the writer and 
Lav’s J?e lard by Mr 7 am mprakash Gaugnh ^ little courage It is not Indian 

ra ght be a peasant idyll by Millet translated Chnstians and Western missionaries alone 
^ an Eastern settmg wbile At the Temple ' 

Door bjMr Gaganendranath Tagore a broad 
and masterly sketch m brown and yeUow 
shows distinct Japanese influence Other'Wttsts 
^ overlooked are 
Messrs handalal Bose J P Ganguly A K 


who need io ponder on what he has 
WTitten ‘ English educated Hindus too, 


a ould find mheb deplorable denationalisa 
tion amongst themselves due, in some 
measure to causes, m some cases not 


5 





rORElGV PCRIomCALS 


Uas It not the 


Ef; ?v‘°' 

% wa, too 

“Jost A^'® question mere esternnls tliere is no ennchment to the 

dress or Chan^T^f missionaiy 

there are manv tn p*° indicate the evil But missionary introduced th^ c ti t 

at tables European garb and dining the ^eb^e^^s an enrSm^ent of 

P^reorX tteS vnine to yonng m “ds Th, *“®ff'»^able 

fndian etiquettelu all oat Indian foS lore ‘nat 

.rp‘S,i”'ri£”' °"°P 

of anTf>>A^*””f*® ^ aa* now thiaLiai; not decorated nith Bharnf-. « «f* window nchly 

>pmt^ of •!■■ Ipaitaodtltt “>“"■< '"‘“■"'■'■m , ,o„,lSS 


sr;.f i'^™'‘“‘','\ ”/nSS 


Snmt '’” *“ obsmetliat 'Iht 

■ts I, “ ■<* foil lore .tsart 
of th™„^rr“”'*“t,t'!'S>oo Tte retool 
^ from which modem missions 

^re bom wns puritan and iconochslie 

^baterer sect P®*“® oo to consider the nussionarv 
wS-h Iiorrof of those things «“>*“« to Indian art, particularly to 

which express the spirit of ladii This *“'*>anmasic ' '® 

Mrror got softened m coarse of tune and 
“ccame ‘suspicion’ ’ 

Referring to the oldest rrotest'uit 
TOomunities in the South who miy be 
supposed to be nearer real India than the 
younger sections of the Christian com 

nunitj , he sa) •’ 


In 1917 noearberthan fhaf nn 

who hadbevD pnncipal ofa fine pr/irf»® 

council if it were not true fli»f *” 

I* •□separable from ,u MsoclSfioa^^i'h®"**? 

hxws OftheveiwfcwtSli^wCh 

commoa to the whole of In^ to ■il ite^n^^ ^ 
nnd sect* to Moslem and IliJdS^ 
the edo^ted and the ilhterate one is Ind.^ 


, , ’ ^ ‘he edocated nnd the ilhterate one r li 

art « nneation mfoUIore m hi ‘he water logged Tillages of yi.*?'*” 

Will *? hteratUre or in rel giOn Their ignorance ICngal the sand-ilnren hamlets of the 

thff ^ he not onlyasprofoaodasif ‘hepaixhed nod caked up fields of •!» 

‘«T had been born m mid Vrabia but their rashtra and theiocoa-nntnroTesofTB ».“h^ 

^spcion of,j Thei clmgtocnste ‘h' ‘“"Iiitn mu'*. 1 hate personall^^'^.^'^ 

^int w ithoat caste culture merely bectase that ed to be the naturnl key to^y DfVr**“”t' 
'vilneeds special grace to root out devotiou to God la nil our 

t. he otherwise’ Folklore is not has come dow o i neb hentage of rKv.f2 » "■ 

"niUisstuded but what is drunk in with the *•* ‘ drama to wh ch this masK i$ scL* 

*uother s milk breatheil in the earliest atmos .Tie tragedy js not that Indian 

phere of the home Kama and *!ifa an 1 Bharata tabooed as heathen from chureb ** 

Bhima and Aijtma llan*.cbandra Shakautala ‘bat to fndiaa Chnstiaas its pLiee m tT^ 

"ivaji and a ho«t of other* are the«eoot 1^ ‘dir is absolutely unknown and i«< ®®‘'onaJ 
heroesofonrearlyyouth of whom oar grand effects oo oto-als truly feared so far 
mothers told ns near the l! ckenng lamp in the Hof sooi wits Ihoronghness Ben^-al .T 
gloaming of whom we heard tbeballads «uog andisaneiception. \ more rea*m»^si. 
in the Tillage street sitting oat noder the moon ** seen also tn th“ Panjab 
ns the breere shook the trees overhead and wore especially la the old and welkestaM “"d 

lancy settings for the stones’ Are not the<v wnnities of the south whence 
verses stDl m our blood » In the bleak fields of *>f»wre»i<nent should bv now hav- ^^ 

Flanders it was possible to collect the necessary situation « still forbidding * wsned the 

talent from the Labour Corps and the *111 terate Tfc is not Indian ot— , 

SepoTs an J Sowars to stage Han^cbandra Of t„j nf ntt '"“”®tians alone Imf 

coarse there was Krishna too. But it was ol aU aects should bear ,n A. , 

Balaknshna the frolicsome shepherd bov anj bond of unit^ that there >« . *i iWnd 

who can fail to love the praoLs ofhis voath ’ ina« ^ ^ exposes th 
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comedy of the translations of foreign 
hymns set to European music for use in 
Indian Chnstnn Churches He proceeds 
next to show how m certain hses “India 
has expressed her genius ' “in the religion 
and life of her children of which her 
Christians may well be proud *’ 

There is m the Indian whether Moslem or 
Hindu and whatever his sect a real abidmc 
sense of the spiritual vnthui and bcUtad all 
things and nets of sense In the illiterate it may 
degenerate into p-intlieism In the scboHrly it 
may degenerate into an impersouil absolute 
indicataole merely by a formula. But to no 
Indian is the world around his c\eryday life ever 
mere matter 

This IS an asset peculiar to my people 1 
have found far too many theological graduates 
from the West to whom the mjstical is well 
mgh frankly impossible say even with regard to 
the resurrection of our I^rd It seems to be 
a temperamental difficulty It is real 
denationalisation and a lamentable degradation 
to train Indians in those habits of thought which 
concern physical culture industnal organization 
commercial enterpnse political advancement, 
mental culture or even moral progress as ends in 
themsehes It is truer to India to coaserve the 
mental habit which perceives m all these things 
but the shadow and the expression of the spint 
and the soul 

To hnng home thepoint let us take morality 
It IS not when the moral sense is awakened that 
the Indian seeks God He has never been with 
out God If bis ethics have been low it is merely 
because his light did not go farther or because 
the conception of Ills sect did not nse to a 
who insists on personal morality as some com 
mnmties m western lands ha> e not to this day 
the idea ofa God who insists on business morolt 
ty The point is that all the time the Indian 
iwiSAud gs\£>^ i'jid is viw 

present consciousness of God The only gospel 
he needs is a personal introduction to the Kiscn 
Christ 

A point of very great importance is next 
raised which those also should consider 
who are given to thinking whether a 
separate Brahmo community is necessary 


This lends the ivnter on to the otter 
point he wants to make as regards the 
social heritage of India 

The western individual » bom into certain 
rights , the Indian is bom into certain obligations 
or responsibilities This again is a conception 
common to the w hole land irrespective of creed or 
sect or social position Obligations to reli^pon to 
parents, to family , to caste to village, often ^so 
to the ray Such a thing as mdn idual ngnt is 
really almost absent, and cicry privilege wincii 

in the West w onld be claimed on the individual 
basis IS in India conceived of in terms oi the 
group of which the person concerned is member 
This sense of sohdanty, of corporate me, \s a 
most valuable asset St is one of the very few 
redeeming features of thecaste system It outlasts 
the breftMng of caste ns can be obsened in the 
Indian Moslem 

The western missionary comes in complete 
innocence of this essential diflcrcncc in the w hole 
outlook on life and society and w ith eas^ be 
sows seeds of revolution The w cstem point of 
\iewof rights* is so acceptable to selfishness 
and pnde that it insidiously gnps the mmd and 
becomes a roost distnrbing element in society 
Take family obligation ns an lUnstmtion The 
European seems to be incapable ofunderstanding 
the implicit readiness of the Indian to accept 
wide responsibility for relatives of three foot- or 
even farther remotes As for me 1 caimot 
understand how my children ate more entitled to 
the advantage which roy earnines can fetch than 
ate my brothtrs and sisters and their children 
This will keep one always poor, you say ies 
ifpovertyis to be reckoned xn money I prefer 
to invest it in love which shall reach to my 
children when I can no longer earn or I am cut 
off early 1 wonder if the true value of this 
universal sentiment m India has been studied, 
and mission work anywhere intelligently 
adjusted m suitable manner to it 

The boarding school system is ijext 
investigated 

The boarding school takes away children 
from home and natural conditions at an early 
oge from about seven to ten and keeps them 
till they are almost adult It is supposed that 
the home and the village conditions offer too 
many counteracting influences to Chnstiahiza 
tion Supposing that they did, supposing that 
Indian rural home conditions were as bag gg 
some of the foreign sections of New York who 
would think of selecting the best specimeng of 
the youth isolating them in Amencan cijndi 


Is the constituting of a separate coninmmty 
and the consequent isolation necessary for the 
purpose ? It should not be, from the mission 8 

point of view It has been inevitable from tbe . „ 

Hindu caste point of view But tlmt situation tions and expecting that the individual 5 ^**so 
IS changuig and one hopes for the speedy amvM tramed will bnng about the necessary assiiniia 

of their native community? The diffei^gnce 
sacraments but Jetwven a generation and its predecessor m 
whielifol India IS in these days in every case very bie 

Ihidu bccalled and if there is to be assimilation there shoulg fe 

luu , or wuatked off as Chnstiau constant so to say daily idjustments of ideas 





J OREIG'! PERIODICALS 


CSl 

SSo'S.n.Ts “f ""“"ii- 

'thc'‘'^d uperfrctlj-m 

ffiother midcmaud^lfim' Throughout the article Mr Paulsar*! 

"-c.s.rr ^orc than one that ■■none of X 
Si!f?h„'r‘''!‘ P™"'*" *et afoot by 

<'■'"““■■■ '--nr.™/? “■' •■ ” ” ‘° 

Sh"°'“u°” "'""""lieenl”btff2n°th? . Hefoim m Kotca 

“«■ mbndmi.hl”'’ ‘Th?oi?”‘^ ’,’ " J Osm/'S'’” A ir 

elnid, more a C. people sec the J Ostiga thus explams the caoeee of 

"“Xr 

thccaae _, ’^^*'*^®*'Amcncao Rtmo^hcreas 'cir dUTercat “"d prolonged iitstoty, 

com^o^S ** Finally 8be„ fin«l!cd and tnZ^ s^ragi 

'■"•■ohe «'<r fc,n^^ '®‘' centuries aa ladk 

of all hrr ^ which was thceorirOBiafiit abroad and Rnf't ,< representatnes 

Ex:Hr¥"-sxLX“' 

ladi?*^ lunit to the sacrifices that ao onlr ao^ut ^nf’5^*kf ^c^t 

foj^^“o^h«‘ will make to obtain adraotages exn^.mced Vt 'J'scTiiamaticm was 

WfJ^rchddrea ? r» not edncatioo anadrantage cat^ “ ««««» io «du 

&atXa?"> - 

th I°» notes with regret p' 

that "the c^Uoftfae^estenicIasssjstem i^«eVhfd'J*fa niiT 

has begun to inrade India ” process of mutuS ^de?s“L.dmg 

^ A Justice on tJic bench of the Iligli Court ««ll "‘«ded }oto the peninsula eraduallr 
go and go iMth pleasure to his Ifttle ancestral ®‘*P the sovereigns of the coui^rX 

fillape to attend the \reJdiajt of the tfanfshfer ‘1‘hereace beteveen them 

«fb» brother a ho ,> pefhap. the TSia.e 5“'' .''''^ ‘■’J !?•'''■'>■•= Ood.r oje nl, yS 
^oontant on asalaiy ofooe pound a nionlb ItlJJ a notions was broueht 

"f» dust, our of .h7u,d.,o..’’of „e .ywope 


fome.1 Se b. oWeTS S” "fst,ac°S 

S;, ..'-■'O'' “'£Ze b?„' .fb.."ob<u.™f/.p«e°e^S,“‘"‘‘'P'‘>P'o 


11 "^“a tne wnole group in tee nomc 
ciders of the Tillage would come to honour him 
"ith a visit, and m coneratuLiting him and 
appwiating the honour reflected by hi 


•‘•Ml « visit, ana m congratumiing m— .. • 

^wiating the honour rejected by his suece» Japanese wovemor tuin orh,i,. «a: i 

^ their Ml^ address him all the « We in tl« Vbc av.Iiaas, S are 

familiar singular number as they used to do > 

When he was a boy among them. He himself a“f'*I"n«at.on between Koreans Tn,! T„t .. 

would resent being addressed in any other way is to be eliminated and edoeation 

Justice Ranade us?d to touch his old mothers opportnnity and equality before thi 
lect every morning And his conduct was t* ‘t »a™c for all u, the penmliV ‘‘r* ” *® 
absolute^ typical Already sacbbishnees of a «s the admmistrat.on has ''*1®,®“ 

vdesort h iS^vablc among mem^ of my situation wdl ,?*,.? ^ 

community The caste system is the corse of be aU could be desired 

India Wr arc hoping «nd working that It c^^ty betw^ Kor^nV*'^ ®/ 

^ ■ eir from the jMWuese is to be carefuUr o^.., j 

system has of*tn«t m the army aad fheadmm'1fraS‘°”® 


■riy as practicable ,n f„,„„ 
l.aarSj'’ a™ 


community 
India Wc me uu 
*nn> dissolve quickly aou 
face of the land Hut the 
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m obtaining from Lord Rtpon ati assurance ‘eminent sen ices’ of the present 
thatjnsticeiiooldbe done to the young the recent ii ar to nhich j and 

Nizam [tbe father of the pre'^ent ruler] was made b} his sincere ^ 

whom he had installed iti the gadi It was emperor,' His Majesty King wO g * 

Lord Curzou v.bo succeeded in inducing the occasion of conferring on 

the late Nizam to grant a perpetual lease special stile of “Exalted flight > 

of this fertile province to the Government receive more substantial 

of Indio, in exchange for winch he was the restoration of the nch ®,_j.g 5 ent 

decorated mth the G C B, which some districts of Berar on which p 

wog explained as an abbreviation of Nizam seems to hai e set his heart 

‘Gave Curzon Berar ’ Mr Blunt says ,, 

[page 207] that the Nizam refused to take The Nizam’s Executive Counc ^ 

food for four days after this occurrence, The Nizam’s Executive Council 

and no wonder, for the Berars formed the consist of a President, Sir Ah Imam, se 

richest third of his dominions The ordmarv members, and an 
greatest statesman that Hyderabad has member without a portfolio 01 
jet produced Sir Salar Jung, devoted his onlv one appears to be a Hindu 
life to the patriotic effort of recovering Hyderabad le. a predominantly 
Berar from the Government of India state, so much so that in consideratton 

He might or might not have succeeded m this fact Lord Ripon, m his 
his efforts, but all hope of success was address, did not dare to make anj almsion 
lost owing to his sudden and unexpected to the undoubted fact that the Niz^ * 

death under suspicious circumstances when - -f ^ • 

he was about to carry lus plans for the 
recovery of Berar to the point of success 
[P 200, India tinder Rtpon ] By good ad 
ministration hew as able to save enough to 
paj all claims urged by the British Govern 
ment for Berar 1 he Berars had been annex 


ne unuuuuieu laci nnn. - — _ , . 
the head of the Muhammadans 
[Blunt, India Under Ripon, p +i,nt 
may be said, w ith some justification, t“ 
m the vast dominions governed by 
Nizam, there are few Hindus capable 
holding such high office But this in 


—• IS a discredit to any civilised and enlighten' 

cdhy LordDalhousie, against tiie strenuous ed administration like that of Hts Exalted 


protests of the then Nizam, as security for 
the payment of the arrears of the charges 
of the subsidiary force maintained m the 
British interest, and admitted by him to be 
extrav agant , and the cotton grow mg 
qualities of the country w ere adduced by 


Highness the Nizam, who has moreover 
an abounding love for his subjects, as he 
takes care to saj in his address to his 
Executiv e Council referred to above 

The fact is that the mass of the popula 
tion m the Nizam’s dorannoti«>, as jn most 


him ns a reason for the annexation [Kaye other Native States, with a few honourable 
and MnUeson, Sepoy Afiitiny, Vol 1, page exceptions, are sunk in the deepest igno 
G2, footnote, Silver Library edition, cee ranoj To them, the new Usmama Univer 
aho Torrens’ Empire in ,4s/a, Ch XXVI] sitj , vv ith Urdu asthe vehicleof instruction, 
\a the sen .CM rendered b. S.r Sihr J„„g prose but a doubtful boon A wide- 
ut the time of the Sepoj Mutmy spread system of pnmnn and secondary 

co.isp,cuous When the Mutini broke oat, education is ul, at .s renmred to raise 
tbctclcpam reccucil b, the RMidcnt at them to the Icrc! of the people in the 
lidemlml uas bticf but signifcant -‘If surrouml.ng Bnteh tcnlton ,-a fact 
the N»nm goes, nil goes "ror three rib. cl. has not escaped the attention of 
bron h’o?\^'‘r8Sl ■■MifSre '^^'■'‘'‘'H'Kl-ness^GoremmLt Bntisl. 

rvnl m t\^°LV/, o?lkrral''r./Dorr?A ” nS dass" fro". f 

Sabir Jung. h„ prime mmistcr” But inTn 
b,.,«b„,ltb, slrSrlar on In, lornlty to tis", n„! & 
the Bnbrb connection rrcre -.lestincd men ihstingniilST m" c. °rj 

vxcept the army and the nav j , w Inch w ere 


to prove fnUle. Let us 


ere 

hope 


that the 



we^ prohibited tolndians eves of the sovereign poH eres n di ns the 
sochnieniatLNadvrstftes" onts.de w orld is Idefj to suffer Eierj 

ever their semeer “odem » orld it is the ruler of 

olmost im annblT to S reou'"f ^ J'” S' *1““ " *’■' «« nost pon er 

Bntish India > Thne e LT "'?"r “ll honouredandrespeeted 

‘he fact that an,n/d/ 5 ”» dennlof abroad and it is this selfish eousiderdtioa 
Bntish India has , et lnf'”h” that of if not the w eifnre ol the people comniitted 
vast maiontv of* ^ '‘"S' "*”'*• deminds that the 

Thouoh +t,« \ N itnc Stttes people should be tliorouchlv organised 

Posts^arp r.Th« States all the highest by education and mdustn d enterpfi«e to 

are not soil thesemen equip thcmselics for marching in The lan 

tW ° ‘’^st a^allablc andm of progress ^ toe i an 

flio cannot alw s be s^id that _ 

the c-ireers are open to talent Intn-ue is Perpetual Leasing: of Berar 

Me order of the day and there ishttlc follouing eitract from Mr Uilfnd 

recunu of tenure and underhand practices t)ca«cn BJunt h India Lnder k,pon (T 
are largeh prevalent In spite of all its P'sherliuvin London 1009) contains 
«r^\%backs Bntisfa rule affords grciier relating to ti e leasing of 

«»pe for the development md trainin'' of De«-ir in per} etuit> to the Government of 
“dividual capacity and for fflluig mens 

Has with useful and ambitious ideas and D— The tollov p s the account e ren 

pnerallv speaking a British subject in f" in m whom liaie 

India bTwiiiiU^. * 1 conhdence of (he hna act of t e lonr offictii 

ohT« a purer and freer atmos ,n„g <,» red* nbeJ ( hauler I\] 8?®H?dera 

equahtj before the law ba) h 1 had for ti otyect thi permVneat 

amoqg /o(f;ans and stability of admims et no heHerarpro oces by tie Govern 

trative pohcv are better maintained and '"<•>' of IkIi > ontv vcar. alter Lord Rpon s 
“lightened ideas of Oovernment are more ii i -abad a^ d tJ '\^ian » ‘S 

prevalent public life is consequentiv more c n n at the I ofan enterta^nnem^at the 
weloped andaboveall the govimment palace to accori h n a perpetual lea«e of the 
IS more impersonal Tie inauguration f*" for the! d u (ovemneat and the 
council government m the i remicr in verbally 

native state of India is therefore to be Liverecall d h s ,fom se and t? was^oal/' on 

welcomed Though the fact of the ruler omp l«o and on threat of depot t on that 
Wing a native of the conntrv mitigitcs hc» tmtd the treatj la lUtore h m as a b ndmg 
to a large extent the evals of desi otic d<>«vn «nl bv tl e ke« dent The f rm of a lea^ 
Sovemment vet in these ilenioor-itw dvvs the VL' of t°he 

MC necessity of representative government wh h Mr Blunt was present and had a 


'■'j u large extent tue evais ot uesi otic a lease 

government vet in these ilenioor-itw dvvs the VL' of t°he m.S“ 

toe necessity of representative government wh h Mr Blunt was present and had a 
•S manifest and we sinccrelv hope that i nvate wterve w tl Lord R pon) and there 
tmder the enlightened administration of many pro-edents for the subterfuge The 
Sir Ah Imam Hvderabad will ere long >“■*"? TI refused for W 

.xj , f r It .x.® day* to take food after this occurrence 

introduce a scheme of full representative 

government nnd thus cease to be counted ^ ^ Mukhetja 


among the backward states which is a B\ the death of \Ir T N Muiheiji 
stigma and a reproach to the foremost retired superintendent of the Ind an 

Native State in Ind a \Iu«eum the conntrv has lost a self made 

The introduction ot representative insti man of vast information in various f el Is 

tntions Is necessarv m the Native States of knowledge who u«cd his intellectual 
in the interests of the rulers them<selves resources for the good of his people As 

because unless the subjects arc free educat a \oung man he had known the pangs « f 

cd capable and fullr developed m all gomg without food for dajs dunn" famine 
respects totakc part in the modemstruggle and had al o seen with his owiTeves the 
for existence the rulers arc bound to temble ravages of fanime This made him 
remain weak and tl «r importance in the resolve that he would appiv himself to 
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more wars let its have \\orl and peace Wlietlicr 
we will it or not nn hour is at hand in which 
ive must choo«e hetiveen being citizens oftlie 
M orld or spectators at the death of civilization 
Reason wisdom intelligence forces of the 
intellect and the heart you whom I have always 
piously invoked come to my side help me 
sustain my feeble voice carry it whither it will 
go to all the peoples of the w orld let it be 
heard wherever there nre men of good will to 
hear hentficent truth 

A nev. order of things is born The powers 
of evil are di mg poisoned by their own crimes 
The avancions and the cruel the devonrers of 
peoples perish of an indigestion of blood Never 
theless sorelj stricken by tbe fault of their blind 
or guiU> masters mutilated decimated the 
people stand erect they will unite to form one 
nnwersol people and we shall see the nccompl sb- 
ment of the great Socialist prophecy — The 
nnion of the w orhers wlli bring peace to tbe 
world 


righting 1 kn devils for concilntion 
And Itatmg each other for the love of Goo 
Thev had in fact a totallv eiaggeratri 
estimate of the i aluc of human life We 
that it IS often worth just nothing at all 
It be laid dov. n The whole essence of pa^s^ a 
materialism It is a denial of all the faiths o au 
the ages of all the V. orld Itfears those that kiD 
the body instead of those that hurt and ^fs^oy 
the soul But the fighter knows better AnOfae 
knows in his heart even if he has never 
It that when lie 1 ills his enemy in fair fight he 
has done the latter no wrong 

China’s Deftnite Foreign PoUcy 
The definite foreign policy which China 
has formulated can be gathered from an 
article m Asia bj Mr Patrick Gallagher 
He -writes — 


Prepare for War and You get War 
“As long as there are soldiers there will 
be wars’ sajsAnatole France A military 
officer says practically the same thing in 
the League of Nation^ Journal He is 
General bir F Maunce late Director of 
Military Operations Ue quotes from an 
address which he himself delivered in New 
\otlc a few months ago 

1 speak to \ oa ns a sold er who entered the 
Britisli Army bel ei mg that ifvou msh for peace 
yon must prepare for war bow after n close 
study of the causes and eventa of the Great l\ar 
Ibcf ere that if you prepare lor war thoroughly 
and efficiently ns tl c Germans prepared for war 
you gcr n or 


raclflsm nspalalcd by its opponents 
Thcfollownng clmractensation of paa 
fists 13 tnl cn from the Intcrnntionai 
enen 

t\c can all see now nhat was thematter 
til tl c pacifsts Thev lacked the nerve of the 
irisu who arc ever to be found 


China approaches the future as a reeon 
stnictive asset not a liability Peace not 
is on her tongue and m her heart but she 
declines to be dominated by any Power She is 
quietly detenniaed to exercise her tight as a 
sovereign nation to choose her own fnends and 
associates She neither needs nor w ill she accept 
political tutelage offered m any guise Sw 
comes before the world in full comradeship not 
to lean upon the world but that she may bear 
her full share of the worlds burdens To that 
end there must be respect for Chinese integHty 
in fact as well as in assurance throughout toe 
length and breadth of Chiruu She does not ask 
for the return of ceded territory but she does osk 
for the termination of all tbe leases wrimgttom 
against Chinese interests and m jeopardy of 
peace of the world as a direct consequent of 
Germany s act of w ar in 189T in Shantung 

She insists upon three points (1) tcri^tO' 
nal inlergnty (2) political independence 
fljy econmic mtfepenefence She invites western* 
coKiperation of fair terms— her own terms 
not terms made for her, without her coijBsel 
or consent She desires to throw fdl Cfima 
completely open to foreign residence snd 
foreign trade and to that end she asks that her 
officiate be helped and not be hampered m their 
efforts to bring her laws and their ndmmi^tra 
tion up lo the highest point of modem western 
efficcncy ns rapidly as possible She seeks 
t«huical as<!istance. not direction or tutelage 
Ch na will enter the League of Nations qs a 
man, not as a mendicant 
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Antooraoy and the Colour hut, 

adSfS,' of the Imencao 

the -OT P I Philippine Ishnds 

far coloured ’dependencies 

t^en modem times hnsgenemllr 

•s autocratic Snn It 

DenSi ^ or pretended that coloured 


mMli^kc .pint be bracing and beneficial Wc 

A * "ith speculation as to 

the ftiture t\e hare only to note the fact that 

as It stands the principle of citizenship is cro.sed 

time with thlt 
flL tl?“t '? government of dependencies 

and that this fact has important re-teUon o 


gp..app„c,4„..“™ ^ 

CoIntirA^ I ^ »^«er to Zulus and yet raamtam them with 

Int» races are incapable of manac fi^rvor and conviction for the benefit of 

® sfiairs accordiae to democratic ’’ho may be oppressed among ourselves 

methods The Tananese tL Ue cannot foster a great bureaucratic class 

and to Rom** ^ Mthoot being unpregnated at home bv its 

luiocU^ Chinese have 'ess of goicrnnent I\e cannot protwt a 

bottom out of this modem d<pe''<Icnc> from mthoutexceptby remain 
«lfash assumption But as the ob^sion power and to 

*tiU DersistQ tuit ^ tne.e necessities onr oivu boar social mnsf 


a note-Ror+t,, V uoui ^mmpoate itseit [Social Erolvtioa and 

AnpK« “^oiber of the Potoc-xl Thcorv bv L T Ilobhouse Prof of 

"glo-Saxon race may be found useful — ^i<>l<>?y m the Umversitr of London beinr 

The cononcf of k- 5.''« ^ 


Its «?* of a territory by force and Umvwitv 


Pp l-i3-t5) 

The Nisaai nsd the Berars 


With***?! ‘*l®f course ui dat contradiction 

principles of citizenship The demo- 
♦j, which sends an autocratic governor 

®‘“*r for use abroad \Iy own coiintrv 
regarded internally as a qualified 
"'“Wtev the British Empii as a whole .s as 

't’l-cVs " 

^ the *’"■ Revolntion restoration of Bcrar Vy claim to the dos^.,« ® 

na the renewed evpenmeiit in this direction of this mtegnt part of my dominionf^f^ '®5 
sioif *’“1^0 b^ve been brought to a cooeJu pu absolute justKC and it is in^imceivahl 
«on when autonomy was extended to the „ unoartial examination *bat 

Transvaal and the Orange Colony Thedespotic I sIiaH therefore await the hH ° ^e mlcd 

line and much of the future of the modem slate interest ^ "'thdeep 

Partioilarlv of mv own countrv mast depend thus nnr>#-«e ♦! i. *.i. 

*''*■ ‘ present 


The address of Ilis Exalted Highness the 
Nuaro delivered on the occasion of the 
loaugiiration of his Bxecutne Council 
contains the following significant passage 
My contributions to •*— - 


the relation of the white to the coloi^ and thus appear that the oicsent 

non European races Untfl the n.c of Japan Nizam is not disposed to consider the 
as a modem power it was almost naiTcrsallv thornv question of the Berars -i® ^ ? 

cm'w.o'nw "'■ orto^ow.t to lapse into thl hmbo i- 

cmiization were a monopoly of race and that t»i_j a.-*- Ti.» ^ umoo of 

whetherwehkeditornot nonEuropeanpeoples P® will be 

were for ever destined to a tvpe of civilization found dealt with in chapter ii of U c 
andaformofeovemment totalfv different from Blunt S /«/» t £fe*r /?/pon and the T 
onrs Probably ^e greatest social change now of the mtnimes connected with if ~ f^'i ® 
imnr^he hast%Yh“ch‘’nl\oge^'h^''i^t.5.“ra ^ to\^^ author, him^f 

this view and the re-action of these changes a trained diplomat, took a promm^f. . 
86W-12 
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in obtaining from Lord Ripon an assurance 
that justice -uould be done to the young 
Nizam [the father of the present ruler] 
x\hom he had installed in the gadi It was 
Lord Curzon \\ho succeeded in inducing 
the late Nizam to grant a perpetual lease 
of this fertile province to the Government 
of India in exchange for which he was 
decorated wnth the G C B which some 
wag exolained as an abbreviation of 


eminent services of the present ruler in 
the recent war to which pointed reference 
was made by his sincere fnend and 
emperor His Majestj King George V on 
the occasion of conferring on him the 
special stale of Exalted Highness ,will 
receive more substantial recognition bv 
the restoration of the nch cotton growang 
districts of Berar on which the present 
Nizam seems to hav e set his heart 


Gave Curzon Berar Mr Blunt says 
[page 207] that the Nizam refu‘«ed to take 
food for four dajs after this occurrence 
and no wonder for the Berars formed the 
richest third of his dominions T.he 
greatest statesman that Hyderabad has 
jet produced Sir Salar Jung devoted his 
life to the patriotic effort of recovering 
Berar from the Government of India 
11c might or might not have succeeded m 
his efforts but all hope of success was 
lost owing to lus sudden and unexpected 
death under suspicious circumstances when 
he was about to carry his plans for the 
recoven of Berar to the point of success 
[I 200 India Under Pipon ] By good ad 
ministration he was able to save enough to 
P 15 ftij claims urged bj the British Govern 

nloJ ‘ the strenuous 

protests of till, then Nir ini is secuntj for 

. fo unite Silter L.hrnrv oil, t, on 4 
^ct tl c Hrvias rcndircd In Sir Salar Jung 

™n'P nious W hen tl e \Intmt broke „„t 

I uli™l'''T Kcs.ilent nt 

uUrtil ul ,v„, briif I,„t significant - If 

, "" hots Tor thnee 

ir. ml /i''’'- ■>" to 


The Xizam’s Executive Council 
The Nizam s Executive Council is to 
consist of a President Sir Ah Imam seven 
ordinary members and an extraordinary 
member without a portfolio Of these 
onlv one appears to be a Hindu 
Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu 
state so much so that m consideration of 
this fact Lord Ripon in his installation 
address did not dare to make any allusion 
to the undoubted fact that the Nizam is 
the head of the Muhammadans of India 
[Blunt India Under Ripon p 192] It 
may be said with some justification that 
m the vast dominions governed by the 
Nizam there are few Hindus capable of 
holding such high office But this in itself 
IS a discredit to any civilised and enlighten 
ed administration like that of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam who has moreover 
an abounding love for his subjects as he 
tal cs care to say in his address to his 
Fiecutive Council referred to above 

The fact 19 that the mass of the popula 
tion in tlic Nizam s dominions as in most 
other Native States with a few honourable 
exceptions are sunk in the deepest igno 
ranee To them the new Usmaiiia Unner 
sitj with Urdu nsthc vehicleof instruction, 
will prove but a doubtful boon A wide 


spread svstem of 


, - - pnmary and secondary 

education IS what is required to raise 

i ^ P^pte in tbe 

lurroimibiig lint, si, temton -i fact 

Ills 1 1 'ir “i ‘lie attention of 
Ills 1 initcd Highness sGoicrnnicnt Dntisli 
imln ei„ non boast of an educated middle 
nun , " ’ liaii come states 

men politic, nils orators reformers scien 
mr„ iratbors eiptnms of mdiistil, and 

'''o ""'I' °f 

«ccpt the nnnj „erc 



t, ,t tint do not Kcocrill, 1 1 ,r of 
States. .>„d „he„ 
they late 

Bntof I '«= rfqtt,.,t.oae.l from 

£,r,.k 5 “"“""watoil.lo thstof 

“ntishI„d,nl,asjcttol«:l,„.rtu|, in thy 
fast ntajontt of thy N.„„r' st ,tcs 
■ hough 10 thy .Vatu y ht.ates alj the huhtst 
posts are open to men ol the soil tluscmen 
are not nKvavs the best nxniKWc .ind in 


thecarwrs are oiKn to tilent Intrmue is 
w onler of the iH^ ami then is htth 
^ntj of tenure, and underhand pr ictKcs 
we larpeh prevalent In spue of nil its 
^wbaefcs, Untish nil., .flonls gre.tcr 
dc\clopmcnt and traiiiinj; of 
ntlnidml cap-icitv ami for ftlhn;' mens 
winds With useful andambitious nIc-u and 
generally speaking; .1 Untish subject in 
*Wta breathes a purer and (ner atmos 
Pherc, \\here equalitj licforc the Hw 
amon^ /nJwun and stibihlj of adntinis 
tratue policv art better m untamed ami 
soliShtened ideas of Government are more 
pre\alent, public life IS consc<|uentK mon 
developed, and abote all, the goicmnitnt 
is more inijiersonal The inauguration 
of council goitmment in the premier 


sense it cannot ah\a 


natue state of India is therefore to 
'^eIcomed Though the fact of the ruler 
being a natnc of the country mitigates 
to a large extent the culs of des(K>tic 
goiernment, yet in these dcmocriln. days 
the necessiti of representatn e goiemment 
IS manifest, and wc sinccrclv hope that 
under the enlightened administration of 
Sir All Imam Ilvderabad >mII ere long 
introduce a scheme of full representative 
government and thus cease to be counted 
among the backward states, which is a 
stigma and a reproach to the foremost 
Native State in India 

The introduction of representative insli 
tiitions IS necessary in the Native States 
in the interests of the rulers themselves, 
because unless the subjects are free, eduent 
etl, capable, and fully developed in all 
respects to take part in the modemstniggle 
for existence, the rulers are bound to 
remain weak and their importance m the 


“* GS7 

eves of the sovereign power ns well ns the 

outside world isliLeli to suffer Cverv- 
vvhere m the modern w orld it is the ruler of 
tlie state where the people are most power- 
ful who IS also most honoured and respected 
abroad and it is this selfish consideration, 
if not the welfare of the people coiiimitted 
to this ch irge which demands that the 
people should be thoroughly organised 
by education ind industml enterprise to 
ttinip themsehes for marching in the van 
of progress 

Perpetual Leasing ofBerar 
Ihe lollowiiig extract from Mr Wilfnd 
bcawen Chmti. Indi i ladee Ripoii (1 
fisher liivvin London 11)09) contains 
inform ition relating to the leasing of 
JUeiar III jicrjctuity to the Government of 
India ~ 

N l«-Thi lolJow tip IS the account given 
me l*v an Indian tentleinan m whom I have 
loiihdencc olilictiml act of the long official 
iiitna e here ilesenbeU Ichapter I\] at Iljdera 
I at vvhKh had for its object the permanent 
rvui on ofthc tkrarijrovirces by the Govera 
meni of hidn twenty jears after Lord Ripon a 
visit ai> ther meregal visit was paid to 
llvdtrahad and the Niram was pressed by Lord 
Cnri n It the eiost of an entertainment at the 
lalacelo accord him a perpetual lease of the 
W' viicesfor thr Itidi Lxi Government, aad the 
Nuaiii III ftStrtnct to his guest verballr 
hi themomiDg however, he would 
only on 


have recalled bis prom; .. ^ 

compulsion and on threat of deposition that 
he • gned the treaty laid before him as a binding 
document by the Kesident The form of a lease 
was chosen to evade lord Ripon s honest 
asHomo^s at the time of the instaUation [at 
which Mr Blunt vvas present and had a 
private interview v\ ith Lord RiponJ and there 
arc many precedents for the, subterfuge The 


T If KuJtherji. 

By the death of Mr T N Mukherii 
retired superintendent of the Indian 

Museum, the country has lost a self made 
man of vast information in various fields 
of knowledge who used Ins intellectual 
resources for the good of his people As 
« ,o«nK roai. I.c h„l kno«„,|,ep„ , 

going Without food for days during famine 
and had al'o seen with his own eves the 
tembly ^ogts off.mjny Th„ I„m 

yt,oliy tkat he „ooM apply i„„,jif 
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T N MuKberji 


«ucl, hhours 19 might tsnd to lessen 
lamines m India He did much for the 
progress of agriculture and for finding 1 
market imong Europeans ind Americans 
Saft^ P'o'lorts of the Indian arts and 
anl dscajing arts 

anl ciafts from eatinction and brought 
monej to tliose nho folloned them ®At 
the request of the Got Cl iiinent he wrote a 
It wa?l"’' M-'-'-f-tores of Mm ^ 
Dictirn to compile the 
dictionary of I conomic Products which 

Md nuhlT'f^ completion 

Mnkhe^ 1 ? ^ Me 

1 no 1 ^ ^ Wider and more accurate 

Htinh.r 'm .A/.-'nassistantofSirW W 
forniatto^f" }^ohherji collected much in 
vSi, " “ Gazetteer His 

in 1 , . ; '* ‘"‘WMting r olume 

gli mg an account ofliis trai els in England 
Scotland Holland Belgium F?an<; 
hria,™ o ^”«‘ia and Italy He and his 
brother Rangalal Mukherji first began to 
compile and publish the 4ngah Syclo 
pacdin named V.svakosh lie “S ° 
lolummoiis contributor to perScals 


and nexNspnpers on useful subjects 
Ills licng.ili stones named “Kankabati ’ 
“Bliut O AManusli,” &.c , are \erj popular 


■Woman SufTrago 

As the Joint Committee has recommend 
ed that electoral rules arc to be so framed 
that if anj proMUcial legislate e counal 
deaded by resolution in fa\ our of \\ omen’s 
franchise a\omtn should he put on the 
register of that prov incc, it maj be claimed 
on behalf of the nd\ocates of woman 
sufiiagethat tliej have practically gam 
cd tlicir object The scr\ices of Mrs 
Annie Besant and Mrs Snrojim Naidu 
lia^e been incaluablc to the cause 
Later, m nccordnnce with a resolution 
adopted at a public meeting of the 
women of Bombay, Mrs Hirabai A Tata 
and Miss Jilithibai A Tata, ha, went to 
England as the representatn es of the 
Bombay women and the forty three 
branches of the Women’s Indian Assoeia 
tion Their re.adiness, energy and self 
sacnfice are wortlu of praise In England 
tlit\ submitted an accurate and reasoned 
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Asm of winch Dr Stem iml othcrblwue 
une'irthecl importnnt ri.m'ims 1ia\erauch 
to tell ub The presidentnl address g'i\e 
all these a wide berth It was also in 
complete in that it failed to direct atten 
tion to nwnnsraatics and iconographj ns 
branches of indological stud} In fact 
numismatics isindispensable for the recon 
structxou of ancient Indian chronolog} 

But the^e ire details The great fact 
IS that a good and sound beginning has 
been made and Sir R G Bhandarkar 
and the jounger men who worl ed under 
his guidance and the inspiration of his 
example desen e to be w annlj congratu 
lated on the success achieved 
Jatramohan Sen 

By the death of Babu Jatramohan Sen 
the country has lost a prominent and 



Jatra iiohan Sen 

truly public spirited citizen He w as the 
moit distmgmshed vakil of the ChittaEono 

He worked for religious -ind social -reform 


md for cduc itional and economic nd\ ance 
ment licaidcslMnng an active supporter of 
the Congress cause ihe Khastgir High 
School for Girls m Chittagong was built 
at Ills expense on a site giicnb} him to 
the institution to perpetuate the memor) 
of his father mliw The high school for 
boys in the same town, named Jatramohan 
Institution was also established by 
him 

A Christian Missionary Attack on the Indian 
Home Bulo Movomont, ond its Eofutation 
Mr Sherwood Lddy, the Christian 
Missionary, is not unknown in India It 
appears that in America he has been 
attacking the Indian moiement for self 
goiemment or home rule Dr J T Sunder 
land that eienigilant friend of India has 
exposed his misrepresentations, m the 
columns of the Chicago Vmt} and the Bos 
ton ChnsU'in Hegjstcr Almost the whole 
of Dr Sunderland s reply :s quoted below 
Tub noiiE KULt moiement 
M r Eddy represents theHomeRule moiement 
m India as an attempt to dn\e the English out 
of the country Unless he is absolutely ignorant 
he know sit is nothing of the kmd Jt proposes 
to lease all foreign afCaita and the army ou.d 
na\> entirely in the hands of Great Britain and 
also the management of all affairs and the 
adjustment of all relations between the different 
states and provinces into which Ind a is divided 
What the Indian people asl is simply the 
privilege and the right to manage them own 
home affairs — a right which belongs m justice 
to e\ery cmlized people in the world 

Says Mr Eddy If the British withdraw 
tomorrow India would welter in blood from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin Wliy does 
he make so uncalled for and so misleading a 
remark * The Indian people are not asking 
^e British to withdraw And as to the country 
“weltering in blood does he not know' that 
there js not a more peace lo\ mg and orderly 
people in the -world than the people of India"* 
If ever they show signs of revolt or resistance to 
the government it is only when they feel tliat 
t^anny and cruel injustice are being inflicted on 
them and as soon as the injustice is removed 
tiinn *v. law abiding people on earth 

than they always show themselves to be 


V7ho is RfsponsioivE for It * 

« m tl,3. of ™l"ig themsehes bec-iuse of 
anfTtl. nvtnelj the, r, 11, teracy their cistes 
ami tie of I^sooges ep^oken -.mMg 
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Library Org'inizer for sore, said at the 
ixccnt first All India Libranes Conference 
I mn} ■'ifeK cl uni credit to Mj sore for the 
next moxement m Indin niter the pioneer 
moMincrit started in IJ-ifodi I am not 
nnmmdriil of the Andhrndcsn hibrar7 raovem^t 
whichlms exen nn enrher history thin either 
the Dirodi or the Mxsorc movement. 

From railmys to libraries IS not 1 fir cry in Tl"! Goi ernment of 
theEoioiln Stole on the other bond thetnn Mohonja of M>sorc hating nllottrf a sum ol 
a„ moVt mtiniateb interconnected Ehcr Rs 30 000 for the organisation of n snitaWe 
ever the roilirov has nenetrated m the Stole seliemc of \ isual Instruction nrrangentenU are 
there have gone our nutihchliranes also In foci m progress to organise the scheme Tlie 
thetadnats hate helped immensely the spread present equipment of the scheme is ns follons 
of our libraries in the remotest parts of the 2 Cinema mnehmes 1 Mngic lanterns, 1 Radio- 


give her sjinpnthy to India struggling to be 
free ’ 

The Library Movomont in Baroda, 

In the course of a descnption of the 
Yiccregal \isit to Baroda the Library 
Miscelhriy w ntes 


of our libraries in the remotest parts of the 
Baroda State The two systems— the Railxxai 
and the Library— haxe <omc common feature? 
hetKeca tJjc.oj Tie aae reduces osedoljon jij 
space and onnga the new light of cnlivenment 
m the backward rural communities the other 
remores intellectual isolation and introduces a 
new spiritual enlightenment m the distant 
Ignorant commun tics The one hastens material 
pMspenty the other intellectual advancement 
YThue in places which arc not yet readx for 
railways llis Highness Governraentis proposing 
to introduce a motor senice the motor ^rxi<-e 
Librarv System— viz our Travelling 

scheme— has alreadj been very active 
as penetrated far and deep into the State 
f+i^r the Viceroy had been show.n the 
inou^ departments of the Central Lib 
laTy.the ‘ children s comer in the library, 
a Milage library book-case small travel 
ling library boxes the collection of appara 
tns of the Visual Instruction Branch ster 
eoscopes stereographs, the radio optict>n 
with picture post cards the magic lantern 
and slides the KOK parlour cinemato 
graph machines, &c 


opticon and 1 Projccto«cope 

There fire about S'! seta of lantern lecture 
slides on various subjects composing m all 
about iOOO slides foreign as xxell as local 
Besides xxe have 53 complete sets of stereoscopic 
xiexxs of the dilTercnt countries of the world 

Jomt Cornmittoo’s Itccommcndations Bolotin? 
to Govommont of India Bill 
Two long tUegrams recei\ed by the 
Government of India from the Secretary of 
State ind published b\ the former gix e the 
public an idea of the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee on the Govern 
ment of India Bill It is clear that the Bill 
as recommended to be amended and expan 
ded by the Committee is an improvement 
on the onginal Bill though the improve 
ment is not such as to make us go into 
raptures o\ er it or make us change our 
attitude towards the Bill Let us take 
note of some of the principal recommenda 
tions whose adoption may be of adv an 
tage to the country 


„ ,,, ,, 'Nhile laying great stress on the necessity 

Wis Excellency asked one of his secretaries if of clearly demarcating and fixing the responsi 
hehadseen anywhere m India any scheme of blity ofeachhalfof the executive for its own 

,1- i.._j r\r «. .L- sphere the Committee regard it as of the highest 


popular instruction of this kind Of course the 
answer xvas in the negative as Baroda has had 
the honour of pioneering this movement m 
India 


importance that the Governor should fost« the 
habit of free consultation between both halves 
and that he should insist upon it in ail impor 
tant matters of common interest ^ 


A radio opticon is a kind of magiclantem 
which does not require specially prepared 
slides but can enlarge and throw on the 
screen any picture post card any illustya 
tion from a book a page of hand wntmg 
a photograph &c Every people s in«truc 
tor ought to have this machine 

III adopt, qg and pushing Ward the 
library movement and the visual mstiuc mend that the present cn™™ I? 
tion scheme Mysore comes next after appointed as in existence should be re- 

Baroda As Mr C Nagappa State This is undonbtedl, F i 

■' “““tthan leaving 


diate Constitution of a Standing Tomtf 
of both Houses for the purpose of securm^^i'^^^^ 
Parliamentary touch with Indian -iff-. 
ofthe most important points on whioi.*^® 
tation with this committee will i, consul 

e examination of the draft -^i ® required i! 
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loiSTOcr^f'SThesK' 7“''' '* '"'■I''- ''en non.m«I 

B.1I Ie,„, t? be camLl lTh l popular control These miy be referred 
they are nf * i oat bj rales, for patronising' ‘emmeut’P) expertsfrom 

ar?nS'S..ft„ ‘b The1,raetde„otitL'rd co?r 

representatives nor i? ^ ° ‘ tpnsference of education as 

criticised h,rll nor to be examiaed and a provincial subject should also be clearlv 

tat ^ ° ris or oar leaders and represen •.r.derer«n,l t -f r.„_. 

This 13 not self determination in 
Whatever the importance 
Indian public opinion the 
agu Chelmsford joint report and the 
India Bill were at any rate 
‘Criticism and suggestions 
nfr 4 rules are to be beyond the range 
ncliaa criticism and suggestions 
Transferred Subjects 

i»cf» ^ Functions Committee s lists of sub- 
OW/.- tfter consultation at the India 

ap» evidence ^ Mr Feetham 

Tins involves the recommendation ,t,, .... -r n _„-t / . . 

tm * of education (subject to reserva rJm tf.) ‘‘.P® lodoffive 

tions about universities) and tlic development J* '* refyrm$ scheme 

"findu.,™, ,ho,.ld be l,,n.r,rr,d ..b^U ^To" IwS, Z^’r‘iZ ‘.'S Cb.'cStSli" ^ 

astootnucuis being made of this re- and the control and or^aoiiation of seeoadarv 
commendation let us see tthat it exactly «iiic.at,on ■' 


understood Let us quote from the list of 
transferred provincial subjects 

4 Education other than European and 
Vnglo-Indian education (eicludinc— ( 1 ) the 
Benares Hindu University (2) Chiefs Colic es) 
snbjeet to Indian legislation—- ‘ 

(a) controlling the establishment and re- 
galat ng the constitutions and functions of new 
Uoirers ties and 

(A) deliit agthejur sd ction of any nniversitv 
outside Its oivn Province 

(Those among the people of Bengal u ho 
are disposed to be » err entbusiasUc please 
note what foIIoM-s —Editor ilf J?J 

the case of B ngal for ape lodoffive 


amounts to We do not have before os 
(we doubt if any Indian publicist has) 
^he functions committee s lists of subjects 
^ Tensed afier consultation at the India 
O^ce and put in as evidence by Mr 


So wbatetvr the transfer of education 
may mean ta the other provinces in Bengal 
for 5 years It ivou/d mfan on^ tie fras^r 
of primary schools to the Indian minister f 
**“r — . As whateicrthe pohucal heresies or sms 

Pectham’ We possess only the ongtnol of Bengal may be it cannot be preteadM 
hsts prepared bj the functions committee that the Bengalis ore more baclttvard in 


and published bv the Goaemment of India 
Education 

It maybe assumed that the rcansed lists 


. baclcward lo 

universitr collegiate and secondary edu 
cation than the people of caery other prov 

mir ~ ossun,™ .nac .a. rca.aa 

ata not substaatiall^ Jiffereat from the mnnnt lia it ° other 

onginnl one, la tli latter .o far as e .l -=o,t 

® - probably it is politic tl We are not ismor 

antofthehistoneal facts of the appoint 
raent laboura and report of the Sadler 
Commission Mhat we must protest 


education in the widest sense is concerned 
the folloaains arc included among All India 
Subjects 

30 Central Institutions of sccnti&. and ajpi.ast <ind condemn w that the 
indnstr al research ncluding observaton s and , ^ -j • late ol the 

central.nst.tnt.onsforprofessonul or technKal higher and highest education m Bengal is 
trnmng to be determined not by Bengalis for the 

The^e institutions \aoald ha\e the most part in their legislative council but 
resources of the Government of India bv a l^slative body where their loice 

at their back and woald help m the niak caMot be predominant 

ing of leaders in science and captains of The rescrratioa t^arding new tmiver 
industry But ns in tbe Government of sities also means that even when these 
India there arc to be no transferred sab universities {e g, Dacca Nagpur) are to 

jects It is to lie undcrstocMl that tbe have their jun«diction confined to only one 

transference of education to' Indian minis province it is not provincial legislatures 
ter> does not mean that tliC'e central but the Indian legislature whuh would 
87 ^ 3-13 
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legislate about t^em. Of course, inter- 
university legislation may be undertaken 
by tlie Government of India, if tlic 
different universities concerned cannot 
agree among tliemselves. 


The development of Industries is recom- 
mended to be another transferred subject. 
Let us try to understand what this, too, 
exactly means For the development of 
industries institutions of scientide and 
industrial research and for professional or 
technical training are indispensably 
necessary. But the central (that is to say, 
the highest and best) institutions of the 
kind are, as we have shown above, to be 
under the Government of India, and there- 
fore beyond popular control or effective 
popular influence. No doubt, among pro- 
vmcial subjects we have "24. Development 
of industnes, including industrial research 
and technical education.” But technical 
education has hitherto meant, in the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucratic dictionary, the 
training of foremen mechanics, typists, 
carpenters and men of that class.-w4o ai4 
undoubtedly very useful persons, but cannot 
develop industries. 

detailed geological sur- 
vey of the whole country is required as 
a prehmmary to industril devefopment 
because the latter has greatly to do with 
But 


cal tract spreading over two or more prov- 
inces by the staffs of these provinces. If 
in a large country like India interests are 
narrowed down, they arc likely to be more 
earnestly attended to. 

That the development of industries has 
been made a transferred provincial subject 
only in name would be clear on considering 
the fact that the following, too, have been 
listed as All-India subjects : 

"18. Commerce, jncUiiliDg hanking and in- 
surance. • 

19. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions, [Do companies formed for manufacturing 
purposes come under this heading ? — Ed., 

M- R- ] 

20. Control of production, supply and dis- 

tribution of any article in respect of which con- 
trol by a central authority is declared by or 
under Indian legislation essential in the pnbhc 
interests, 

21. Control of petroleum 

23. Control of mineral development, m so 
far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation 
of mines. 

24. Inventions and designs.” 

All the above subjects are directly 'Xir 
indirectly, more or less, connected with 
industrial development, but have been 
classed as All-India subjects. It may be 
necessary that some of them should be so 
classed, but our point is that without 
control over them the transfer of industrial 
development as a provincial subject would 


ttic country has not yet been ffeoloiricallv be practically of not much 
thorongh-goifg manner, ♦" 

with the direct object of aseertamittg the 
mdostnal potent, alittes of the land. India 

only if the different provinces can have their 

own adequate staff of geological snrreyors; 

staff nnist either be too 
small and inadequate, as now, or too 
cuprous and unmanageable and thus 
inefficient. But though it is thus clear that 
t° Be adequatefrom an 
mdustnal point of new, should be prorln- 
ciabsed, ithasbeen kept, as now. as an 
KoEcar “-India' subject. We know, 
polo leal regions have not and cannot 
have the same boundaries as admin“s”ra. 


With ’reference to item 23 'above, it 
should be noted that the follovs’ing Pro- 
vfncia/ subject, too, viz., 

“23. Development of mineral resources which 
are Government property, subject to rules 
made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
but, not including the regulation of mines.” 
is a reserved subject in all Provinces. Of 
the Provincial subjects^ again, 

“25. Industrial matters included under the 
following heads ; — 

(а) Factories : \ 

(б) &ttleraeut of labour disputes : 

(c) Electricity : 

td) Boilers i 
(e) Gas : 

nuisances ; and 

.'^Imre of labour, including provident 
insurance (general, health and 
accident) aud housing ; 



00(1 (d) to Indian 

are ProvuKaal resen ed subjects 
«ose who arc ovcijojed to 
development of industnes a i 
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So that 
find the 
tnn Icrred 


only) excise (except in Assam) registra 
tion of deeds and documents (subject to 
Indian legidation) registration of births 
deaths and marriages (subject to Indian 
legislation for such classes as the Indian 


that ih uwni. Ill tite consoliiuon legislature may determine) religious and 
I from the bare heading charitable endowments adulteration of 


j uarc iiea 

industries including m 
unstrial research and technical education 
hr' industries are to l>e developed 
J he Proiincial Indian ministers lo 
^rge without the needful means and 

flecessones .itiunit ix 

It has all along been a complaint of and zoological gardens 
ndian industrialists that the railway The reserved subjects are irrigation 
Administrations m India instead ofhelping and canals drainage and embantments 


food stuffs and other articles (subject to 
Indian legislation as regards export 
trade) weights and measures (subject to 
Indian legislation as regards standards), 
and museums (except the Indian Museum 
and the Victoria Memonai Calcutta) 


l^d^gencms industrial efforts practically aod water storage land revenue admims 


V them Railw ajs and other means tration famme relief land acquisition , 


« communication and transport however 


would continue to remain for the most 
part All India subjects Customs cotton 
**mse duties and currency are also AH 
«dia subject® Vide the extracts from 
hat of AU India subjects given below 
_ , ®, Commamcat on*— to the extent «le* 
under the following heads — 

(a) Ranway8and,tfatnway* except tramways 
withm aanieipal areas and except la so 
•Ar as prOTiiion may be made for construction 
and tniflagemetit of Ight and feeder railways 
AAd tramways other than tramways with n 
*uun cinal areas by provincial legislation 
reacted m accordance with procedore to be 
prescribed by staaclmg orders of the provincial 
hegislatiTC Conocil 


(cl A rcraft 

(d) Inland water vavs to an extent to be 
declared by or under Indian legislation 

7 Shppngand Navigation (including ship* 
P ng and navigation on inland waterways in so 
far as declared to be under Ind an control in 
accordance with 0 (</) 

10 Ports declared to be major ports by or 
under Indian legislat on 

12 customs cotton excise duties 

13 Currency and CO oage 

Other Transferred Subjects 


Other taasfbrred subjects in the Tunc 
tions Committee s onginal list -are local 
self-government medical administration 
public bealtb and sanitation and vital 
statistics public worhs agncultnrc civil 
retennary department fisheries (except 
in Assam) co-operative societies (sntnect 
to Indian legislation) forests (in Bombar 


administration of justice provmcjal law 
reports administrator general and official 
assignee judicial stamps development of 
mineral resources which are government 
property industnal matters included 
nnder the heads factories settlement of 
labour disputes electricity boilers gas 
smoLe nuisance and welfare of labour 
ports inland waterways police 
miscellaneous matters control of news 
papers aud printing presses , coroners , 
cnminal tribes Luropean vagrants , 
pnsons and reformatories pounds trea 
sure troae, goTcrameut press franchise 
and elections for Indian and provincial 
legislatures regulation of medical and 
other professional qualifications and 
standards control of members of All India 
services serving within the province, and'' 
of other public services within the province 
new provincial taxes borrowing of money 
on the sole credit of the province imposi 
tion of punishments by fine penalty or 
irnpnsonment for enforcing any law of the 
province relating to anyprovmcial subject 
any matter which though falling within 
an All India subject is declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be of a 
merely local or private nature wnthin the 
province 

Agriculture is a transferred subject but 
irrigation and water storage are not ! "Nor 
land revenue administration' Develop- 
ment of industries is a transferred subject 
but factories &.c are reserreef subjects' 
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A Joint Purse 

The Indian Deputations Uid great stress 
on ajomt Purse for the two haUes of the 
Diarchy It may seem that thev have got 
their hearts desire But is it certain that 
a Joint Purse would really materialise 
Iromthe recommendation quoted below ’ 

(7) The Committee do not endorse the 
suggested reparation of sources of revenue but 
recommend that the Governor be empo" md ,f 
a joint purse is found to produce friction at anv 
allocatio'^n of a defimteprW 

Cmmcl If tS 

between both hahes of tbi agreement 

been reached or until ailomt has 

iy the Governor the total been made 

different expenditure heads^n nr *bc 

of tie preee^dmg finaueia! yen/ta ffi go^od'®'*’ 

Governor the power nf given the 

What .s a.sSna ° ^Jth X‘‘’' 

IS certamly not a 00^.7* 7 governor 

ment whfeh can satisfy tte°ad 

people s rights ^ “ advocates of 

Governor and Ministers 

recomraendagoSl''‘^and‘“o? tf “““ 

clauses, ne find the following 

(0) A Mmister mil Ti * s 
pigning If his adiiee' ^nor "P*'”” of 
Governor and the* Pr... accepted bv tli/. 

of dismissing a Mm?ster wW S «gbt 


• » * 1 , 1 P°^ot out to never 


penence The status of Ministers should be 
similar to that ofLxcciitnc Councillors 

Clause t corresponds to the old clause T with 
the following changes 

(1) The salary ofMinisters to be the sattie 
as that of Lxecutuc Councillors in the same 
provinces unless the legislative Council votes 
a smaller salary 

There are several improvements here 
The salary of ministers is to be the same 
as that of the Fsccutiv c Councillors in the 
sanicProvincc unless the Legislative Council 
V otes a smaller saht^ , and they are to he 
at least two in number The words 
italicised by us appear to show that the 
ministers arc to be made responsible to 
the legislature from the first The com 
mittec hope that the Gov ernor w ill be able 
to accept the view of the new Ministers 

regarding the issue whicli forced the dissolu 
tton the committee also say that “if 
ministers decide not to adopt his advice 
le Governor should ordinarily allow 
ministers to have their wav" But tbs 
hope and this advice to the Governor 
n?ii °a E onginal or the revised 

ministers would owe their ap 
p mtnient to the Governor, irrespective of 
ir influence or following m the country 
e may choose/o Hukams The Governor 
roay advise the ministers, warn them, 
disregard their advise, and dismiss them 
atUis discretion 

R’Bnehiae Amondz^ents 
Theoretically the anxiety displayed for 
larger representation of the rural popula 
ion imd of the urban vvage-eammg classes 
may result in 
practice in the larger return of the land 
bolding members m rural areas (as the 
cultivating classes are under the thumb 
of their landlords) and of the foreign mill 
wfacto^ Owners m some urban areas, 
^ause there large numbers of wage-earners 
have to seek the good graces of the former 
i his may or may not be a device for lessen 
political influence of the educated 
m^dle-class, to whose efforts mainly the 
birth of political consciousness m the 
country is due and who mnv y,yc+i i 

the .. justly claim 

tne greatest share of the Credit nil 
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ledse 51 f ‘ political ki ow la connection uith the Council of State 

dale not .nd?r”d.“ir"' » to be „ ,t at Ica-t a t„o- 

The amo™ I * , e , ? ““Jot"' of elretcel mcoibers of the 

mg a larwr fl, '"t Coonoil of State that a llill .s aot to be 

(IrorJee^f e? ^ t'P"“"tation to the held as passed in the Indian Legislature 
iNramSd * '* ‘ ■“tented to hj both the Cllmbeta 

oape^ted "ene^^l”? " "T"* ^ Ti' r“oni>n™dation that the Conned of 

no's?;!! “ "f ’“i’, “ oourageonslj stand State is to be conslitnted os a true 
tifr°ori 'i‘® ‘?_°/*^°“tl«T arc supposed reusing cliamber from the start Mould 


a — ...w .4^uLa ui Luobc inej are 

©represent — far less representatnes who 
are public sen ants It would be better to 
franchise on persons belonging 
to the deprecsed clashes on lower electoi il 
qualifications than would I)e onlinanh 
required and in this wav «ecort to them 
political repfesentation and power 

^bat IS suggested in relation to the 
representation of non Brahmins in Madras 
and Marathas in Bombav will not prob 

ahlv *u n... ! I 


most probably lead to retrogression jf 
aristocratic noodles generall_) became its 
members They do not possess the capacity 
to truly rei ise the decisions of the low cr 
house The^ would onl^ serve as cats 
paws for delating or presenting the 
matenaiization of the decision of the 
people s representatnes 

1 he expansion of the legal qualification 
for membership of the Viceroys Executive 


'lorathas in Bombay will not prob for membership of the Viceroys Executive 
Qbly satisfy them But as communal Council by the addition of fligh Court 
representation it seems must be accepted Pleaders of 10 years standinfr isanim 

as a necessary cmI the joint committees “ 

recommendation may be given a tral 
The suggestion regardmg women 


4 j<.44wv<o VI xv^c irs sianoing is G 
pro%€m<nt as also the following — 

( 18 ) The Committre recommend that la 
future not less than three members of the 
GoieraorGeoeral 8 Executive Council should 
be Indians “ 

though this increase m the number of 


suggvstlua rug iruing women 

suffrage referred to in a previous note is 
the next best to ginng them the franchise — ’J "', 

on the same qualifications as to men It though this increase m the number of 
IS now up to otir women to make their Iu“«un members may be to some extent 
influence felt in etery province Bombay counterbalanced by the repeal in the Bdl 
women are sure to get the rote We have of the provision in the Government of India 
fears for Bengal 30 (2) fixing the 


Other Changes 4 «t.o 4 j. * 4 j<. uujuuci may now oe larger 

The endorsement of the maintenance of The retention of the Council of the Secre 

e Lucknow compact is welcome 0‘ greatly to be condemned 


V TV ” fixing the 

maximum number of Executive Councillors 
SIX The number may now be larger 
The retention of the Council of the Secre 


41 . ^ 1 41 - •' «-onaemned 

though the increase m the number of 
Indian members is an improvement 

Qualified Fiscal Autonomy 

« liad of 


loe enoorsemenc ui xue uiuiiili 
the Lucknow compact is welcome 

A complete and stringent corrupt 
practices Act is also worthy of support 
The rejection of the Grand Conunittee 
does not reduce the power of the Governor i. r n 

to have anj law passed that he tbmfcs , f^^owing passage a kind 

necessary and to prevent the passage of qoaJifieU and indirect fiscal autonomy 
any Hw which he does not like But still recommended ^ 

the substitution of a transparent trickery Thus the See 
method by a straightforward one is to be 
preferred 

Similarly the rejection of the scheme 
ofthe Report and Original Bill for the 
operation ofthe Council of State does not 
in rcnlitv constitute auT reduction of the 


Thus the Secretary of State m the e 

J s re poas bihtv toParl anient wh.c^Te” 
notdefeptc may reasonably cons derthat onW 
meiccptiona! circumstances should he 
on to intervene in matters of nnrei,. r 

ujierest m wh eh the Goveramem of 
the Ind on Legislature are n * n and 
part colar instance of th s convelf^™'”^ A 
betanffarrangements Fiscal would 


^re5l.ty”const.tute any reduction of the p!'sca'f“I'^“ 

power of the Governor General He can beenaranteedby statute 

have Ins wat in legisHtne matters as m tntional result of Im tuig thenii *,^*4““'°“'** 
the onginal Bill But c jirefer this frank try Paihameat or the Crown s power of 
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it C{m only be assured by an acknowledgment 
convention that the Secretan’ of State 
should, so far as possible, abstain from interven- 
tion m fiscal matters when the Government of 
1 Legislature agree and 

siiould only intervene to safeguard the inter- 
national obligations of the Empire, or any fiscal 
-within the Empire to which His 
Majesty s Government is a party. 

This is_ theoretically good so far ns it 
goes and is an improvement on our present 
and h™' is, hov.- often 

and how far wdl the Government of India 

I-<^gislature in 
protectag the interests of the people of 
India ! What we want is that the Sews 
fr I^Pslative Assembly in fiscal 
matters should prevail as a matter of 

^cJptVem” 

statutory Oommlssiou. 

ot?petd1ne°i “ Jt%«Pi-tion 

tie appointmeutof rstetuh! 

« provided for. Its apSme^?r'“‘°“ 

' ! thVsyJS^of working 

■lucation, andthedevelo^^^'^f’ growth of 

fflstitutious, in Bntisb representative 

thereof, and martcra provinces 

the commission shall x ^^«rewith, and 

to what extent it whether and 

modify the decree of ^*®**'*^^l« , to extend or 
then existins in nner responsible Government 
shall also inquire into^an^‘°” commission 
tatter affecting Britos 

which may be India and the provinces, 

Secretary of Statc”^^^ commission by the 

teWa*^s*'°i-“*°^'®*=o““ission the two 
conS?n tl/r“r^^ Secretaiy of State 
be two following paragraphs ; 

amendm^ts ^ 

the iihole ^ commission to survey 

what eitenti ’- whether and to 

modify to establish, extend, 

and os to Responsible Government, 

chat^r 1 advisability of establishing two 
f 2 ^ in the Provinces. ^ 

. • appointment of a Statutory 
often years is endo^Z 
of should include the Government 

cener-ill^d^of «quiry, and consider 

further advance can be made 
inS5?d/° -Ganges should be 

So far as the survey or the inquin' is 
concerned the original Bill did contemplate 


the inclusion of tlie whole field and not 
merely the provinces, as the Joint Cora- 
■mittec seem to tliink. The suggestion, how- 
ever vague, to consider whctlier any ad- 
vance can be made in the Government of 
India, is new and a distinct improvement, 
— assuming, of course, that there is'such a 
vagne suggestion, which is not quite 
clear. We are opposed to the establish- 
ment of “two-chamber legislatures in 
the provinces,” and are not therefore in 
favour of considering its advisability. 

Land Bevonue Assossmont to bo 
Made Statutory. 

Agriculturists and their friends should 
consider l^e following recommendation an 
V opportunity to endeavour to place land 
revenue assessment on the basis of equit- 
able principles r — 

(26) The priociples govemiog the revision 
of assessment oflond revenue should be brought 
under closer regulation by statute as soon as 
possiblfy ns part of a general policy bringing 
of new legislation the imposition 

Other Improvements. 

^ The following may also be considered 
improvements : 

ajocrtil ti*' -^'vnlive Council is 

bccdL?SS3“and’n=?S‘°n? 

of the goTernment bSm ^ 1 ,’'^ ’'“'T 

Legislative Council submission to^ the 

The Governor’s nnwa.. rr 
tion] is to be exerefseZ reserved legisla- 

forful! discussion in thp opportunity 

Standing Committee of p and the 
specially consulted on should be 

Secretary of State of this kind by the 

Council secretaripB + 

***« Council votes ° receive such salaries as 
Governor is not t. ' 

* .In the lecislaf in-o niember of the coimdil. 

mminaum for electeZ^ Council a 70 per cent. 

•OMmum for Mil ^ 20. per cent. 

g;w;dent of LerisHtL? Deputy 

«t^?Sl^CouncUs. The Deputy 
Jo tte Governor^ ao^°™ the start, subject 
f ^ 'Appointed by^t^e°r^*’ President is 
|?«r years and cl«t^ + 1 ,^ the first 

MProvS‘'\lVc'h'”Sr‘ •“ *'■' 

salary of the appoint- 
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GoTcrnor 
Dopnty Presi 


^ t>7 the 

elected Presidentand Dr 
totbyanActofthcIepslatore 

^ President of the LegisJatWc At^. 

-S'"*!?' Leg, slat, re 

2$ mthrs^ Total ICO elected 100 oflieub 

.. a3=,ca.Lru to 

tI«fedand”ue«tt^o?/l°'^‘'?”* ‘‘‘ «ot«Uhstandmgthc wthhold.ng of sach assent 

east ofthebalanee Boo-ofiieials or redaction of the amount therein referred to 

Tin Tottag: ot the ledtee end the l>T,n« Legulel.ve A.eemblj 
ProTinclal Sadgeta 

aT,?4t“ advantage that the Indian 

Jof. 1 budgets are to be ,n part ... .= .cvcsarr lor tne 

»wa in the Legislative Asscmblr and the safety or tranqu Uity of British India or any 
f™™!! eonnd, retpect.vely Bnt the P’nih^hf 

committee take good care to say As for the provincial bndgets, the Bill 

aot Ml J'ot'ng of the Indian budget is aft" revision does not after all give the 

responsihl r establishing anv measure of peoples representatives the power of the 
®wistratiM **'5 ,'*“J'** purse in anv real sense The stimmeiy of 

Sdmioi^", 'li’rcgard ^«dveM/va!‘<'s .rj^b^ recommendat.onssays - 
ifanT^L *°b«real and intended to be used (*3) When the Council reduce orfail to vote 
««a wnen necessary a budget denaad for a transferred enb^ft the 

Committee cons ler that the Govern^ viU 
be justified if so advised by bis Ministers ta 
resubmitting (he vote to the Cotmetl for 
reviewiag its derision The Governors power 
of restoration of reduced reserved votes must 
be regarded as real and its exercise as not 
arbitrary 


i^ace the amount referred to la any demand 
by a redaction of the v\ hole grant 

(7) The demands as voted bytheLegala 
tive Assembly, shill be submitted to the 
Governor General in Conned who shill ,f he 
declares he 15 satisfied that any demand whieh 
has been refused by the Legislative Assemblv 
u essential to the discharge of bis re«ponsi 
*"'■*"** as if. It bad been assented to 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this sec 
tion the Governor General shall have power 
in CISC of emergency to authorise such eipendi 
may in nis opinion be necesary for the 


necessary 

-,, 1 .?'^"** ^^5 voting will oot in ony wav 
°/ fetter the Go\ ernor General s 
of«pea(Iiturcwill be clear from the 

®f *he Ooremor General in 
mon.?i , appropnation of revenue or 
ditBi-/* followingheads of expen 

thi. t*«* . submitted to the vote of 

^^t^gislative Assembly nor shall tbey be 
discossion by cither chamber at the 
coti.„i^°f‘’ annual statement is under 

mil unless the Governor General 

®“"WTse directs 


It IS act stated what will be done in 
case the Council adheres to its firstdensioa 
relating to a budget demand for a trans 
ferred subject 

In the revised Bill sub-clanve 2 of 
Clause 11 requires thit annual estimates 
should be liid before the Council m the 
form of statement and estimates of expen 
ditnre. and the estimates of expenditure 


letan} and sinking fund charges — 

r>riM>i expenditure of which amount is 

^c^ibed by or under any law and (3) silanes 
‘I’* approval of to be submitted to the Council for assent 

State ,n Council and %) si^anes^Jif Ch«f by a votcm the form ofdeniands forgrants 
commissioners and judicial Comraiss oners and The Counal may assent to or refuse assent 
classified by the order of the to a demand or may reduce the amount 
Ml - General as (a) ecclesiastical (b) pol ti 
lai aad (c) defence 

an-, question arises whether any proposed 
dr>.. of revenue or moneys does or 

of *^e above beids the decision 

^’e final General on the question shall 

proposals of the Oovemor General m 
for the appropriation of revenue or 
specified in the above heads 
A^* ■ubmitted to the vote of the Legislative 


.. demand or may reduce the amount 
either by reduction of the whole demand 
or by the omission or reduction of items 
of grant Bnt ‘ the local government 
shall have power, in relation to any such 
demand to act as if it had been assented 
to notwitbstandiBg the withholding of 
sect assent if the demand relates to a 
reserved subject and the governor certifies 
Assp" ■^."“'’“'uteti to the vote of the legislative that the expenditure provided for by the 
theform of demindsforgraats demand is essential to the discharge ofhis 

™po».W.t7 fc the object • The 
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Governor also possesses power in cases of Joint Comraittec admit that Burma should 


emergency to authorise necessary’ exi>en- 
diture “for the safety or ti-anr^uillity of the 
, province, or for the carrying on of any de- 
partment.” Moreover, the following hdads 
of expenditure arc excluded from vote 
procedure : -first, provincial contributions ; 
second, salaries of High Court Judges ami 
Advocate-Generals ; third, interest and 
sinking fund charges on loans ; fourth, 
expenditure of which the amount is pres- 
cribed by or under any law ; and fifth, 
salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council. 
The revised Bill gives final decision to the 
Governor in case of dispute as to whether 
appropriations relate to these heads. 

Betrogrado Hecommendatloafl. 

^ We consider the following to be reac- 
tionary recommendations : 

(g) Special representation of land-holders in 
the provinces to be reconsidered by the Govern, 
ment of India in conanltation with the local 
Governiaeats. 

(i) Earowan representation is accepted 
Government of India 
should consider with the Bengal Government its 
readjustment in that province. 

BtJXiiA Excluded. 

• The Committee do not advise the inelu. 
aioa of Burma in the scope of the scheme and 
doubting that the Burmese have 
deserved, and should receive 'in .mni 
COMtitatioo, tw a„ thf °f.T 

tial differsaces l„tween Burma and India, 

There are essential differences between 
PMlipptats, Japan aS 
England yet the same democratic spirit 
IS admittedly at work in all these countries. 
So Bumias dissimilarity does not 
mean that the democratic leaven has 
•not worked -successfully there. Burma 
may m some respects differ from InSk.! 
But p ,t IS sufficiently similar to 
India to have formed '.part of the same 
empire with India and 'been admiLtmd 
M=«oy aeeordinT to tie 
system - and /aws for 

“cf iS ■ ^ sreat as to make it 


unfit ,tb come under the 


‘responsifife’ 


both a mystery and. not 


same scheme, of considered 


Sore'nment' with India. 


receive an analogous constitution. Where 
is that constitution ? Why should there 
lie any delay in the case of Burma ? Why 
should it not receive a progressive consti- 
tution simultaneously with India ? There 
should not be any intention that Burma 
should continue to be the scene of un- 
mitigated European domineering and 
exploitation. 

When the committee say that criminal 
conviction ,to more than six months’ 
imprisonment is to disqualify a man for 
five years from the date of expiry of the 
sentence, their recommendation can be 
approved in the case of crimes involving 
moral guilt; but manj’ political offen- 
ces arc not of this description. An excep- 
tion ought to be made in tlic case of 
persons sentenced for political offences of 
this character. 

Why W6 wo not sattsflod. 

We have given as much credit to 'the 
recommendations and the , revised clauses 
as we honestly can. Let us now shy why 
we arc not satisfied. 

The first paragraph - in the telegraphic 
summary of the recommendations states 
that “the committee endorse the general 
sch^e of the Bill as an accurate interpre- 
tation of the announcement of the 20th 
August, 1917.” IVe have , never been 
convinced that either the Alontagu-Chelms- 
ford Report or the Bill correctlv interpreted 
the announcement in not introducing even 
particle of responsibility in 
Central Government. The actual 
wo^s used in the announcement are, "the 
gradual development of self-governing , 
ins^tutions with a view to the progressive 
responsible government in 
India. ’ Just as democratising the muni- 
cipalitip and district and local boards 
ItUcy have not been fully democratised) 
alone cannot be spoken of as the beginnings 
ot the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India, so democratising of 
the local governments (they are very far 
mdetd fron ■■tb.at goal) alone cannot' be 


a first step in . the realisation of 


a mystery.- .The 


^ponsible government in India. Some 
measure of responsibility, however small, 
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psFttzISispfr 

distribution anil allotmrnt ,1'' >>' siSmariS I'tsrtj 

deportments according ‘='»ratii>n of noff. J’^’, “'“"S ofa de 

aid importauc^aliaSalre*™/ »f Ind?^ Art '5»eem 

pere.-£'^„-5;o;^t“s 

Sovemment “f eespons.ble " ifionl even the pr«taa“orof°"’‘’"- 

fore toVso'’df®a°''T“'°, P">e'des in part £ ’ section! 

re to be speedily brought under popuKr ^ 

1 Besides those incidentaUj men That no Jaw stall h. 
tioaed in previous Notes afewmoreoav s^-aU^pr re wJwds 

be mentioned here cnmiaa! legislation dae prw,Voi f ' ^rty or 

deluding cnminal procedure central the *•’* «qual 

n«W * .1 organization civil legislation '■-»rjmbheo.fS^Vo*uu?^”^*^®"®'’tKLn^ 
public debt of India emigration and im , fbat m .» « ««., 
nngration and interprovincial migration *^*** **■« to^be hta^'u ^ ' “cusetl 

control of possession and use of arms ITe aecn^tton the naturelmdr^'™*'^^®®'* 

oughttohave mentioned yJ»r the defence V^, 

of the country that is to say the onrani and to hare comoHior.^ to f?" 


^°froI of possession and use of anus ITe 

oughttohave mentioned first the defence pnbic tnai to mn-t ft, •‘speedy «„;» 

of the country that is to say the organi and to hare compulson^ face to face 

zation of the naval military and airforces “**.f?‘*?®"®f''^tnessesmh™^* ?? compen the 
ju India and naval and mihtan worls heheJd to -irr— 

but as our politicians guided bv considera «nd no process 

tions of expediency havechosen to eiclode pntmjeopardj ofpunisW^T'”” he twice 

tins snlgect from the scope ofhome rule it peUed u any entn nal case he com 

cannot be made a gnevance of now But * ^taess 

all the same men nho cannot male their bailable by conrction 

own arrangements for the defence of their ofieaces ** ®*cept for cap tal 

country can never be truly selfrulmg thepnnjeeeoffi,., - 

Sir Abbas AIi Daig says ** suspended ‘^rpua 

Until India like Japm is st mnUted to pn*W*'^ 

relop intemallr her rail taiy and aaral J^ure it m either of wh 

•wgth for selfJefence and his * th^ GoremOT^^^'‘^^’‘‘hePre,dent 0?}!* 

^e to serve her extens re sea boirf of » OW ^ aece« tT^r 


develop intemallr her rail taiy and naval 

strength for self-defence and his a mrrcanlue uoreraor i '•‘^'r-resdenf 1" 

awne to serve her extens re sea boird of 9 OOO iiecw wherever diWi' / 

she can never be in a pos lion to st^d ^ «««* tV for soch shspenY?| 

pa her own feet and self-govermneat will con shall 

tiane to be a camonflietd unreality mat excessive t 

^ excessive fines imp. 

Moreover military expenditure is oor pamshment waited 

8 SJ 4~14 


That excessive bafl shaD i,r,f s- 
excessive fines imposed nor ^ i '^“avd nor 
cruel and uosuaj 
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m connection ^\lth the changes or tlie 
— though it must'bc sntcl thnt the 

ous lauflation of n seriously uefect^^^ 


That the r glit to be secure 1 iRtinst unreason 
able searches and seizures shall not be violated 
That no lavr •'1 all be passed abridging the 
freedom of speech or oftheprc's of the right of 
the people peAceahh to assemble and petition 
the Government for redress of gricA anccs 


Bill by n section of Indians increases 
chanwjs of passing "What could ^ 


It IS a great defect of the Government 
of India BiU that it does not guarantee 
personal liberty and freedom of speech 
freedom of the press and freedom of associa 
tion and movement fLc 

It IS sad that not a single province 
should have b^'en considered fit for com 
plete autonomy from the start There is 
not even any definite declaration as to when 
the provinces shall have full internal auto 
nomy The Bill leaves it possible that 
the nghts now conferred may be partly or 
wholly withdrawn As freedom is every 
people s birthright and as self determma 
tion IS only a restatement of that fact the 
mind cannot but be embittered at the 
thought that the Indian people should 
have to depend on the good graces of 
others for small meraes 

Other causes of our dissatisfaction may 
be gathered from what we hav e written in 
previous pages Repetition is unnecessary 
Rejection or Acoeptanco 
When the people of a country or their 
representatives make its laws a dcclara 
tion on their part that they would or 
would not accept a Bill has a meaning 
which a Similar declaration in a despoti 
cally governed country cannot have The de 
Skie former country means that 
the popular representatives would or 
would not vote for the Bill so that it 
would either become or not become law 
In the latter country it cannot have that 
meaning or result So that in the case of 
the people of India if they or any section 
of them said that they would not accept 
the Government of India Bill that declara 
tion in Itself could not perhaps seal the 
fate of the Bill — particularly as it is well 
understood that the proposed constitu 
tionat changes were thought of at least 


besi^^® 

ina^^ 


and can be properly said, 
pointing out tlie adequacy o* i 

quacy, the Imrmfulness or benefit 
■character of the Bill is whether we w 
or arc satisfied ordissatisficd Our ansv^c 
IS that we are not satisfied But it 
also be said that as the revised Bill co 
havebeenworse as it w as feared it vvo}^ 
be it 1ms given many persons the satisl^*^ 
tion to note that there has been 
improvement m so many details PerhAP 
the secret of the rejoicing winch the 
committee s recommendations li i\e cau®® 
among a section of Indian politicians 
partly in the falsification of that f^'^ 
Many person® who are not satisfied 
the revised Bill arc cultivating a mood 
resignation or self-consolation thi® 
ing that m the words of the Ben^® 
proverb an one eyed uncle is bet« 
than no uncle But this may not alw^T 
be the last word of speculative vvisdP™ 
The passing ol a deteckiv c law stands m 
way of our soon getting a better law 


for one thing the defectiie law lulls 
consciences of boon givers to sl^^P 
There are good reasons to believe that jicxt 
year there will be a general election 
England and it is anticipated that a 
party more progressive than the per^o*^? 
now in authority wdl come into power 
has been argued that if the present 
were withdrawn or thrown out the 
government would be likely to giv^ 
a better Government of India 

If from the day when Mr Montagu made 
his announcement m the House of 
Commons Tight up till noiv -ill politicli»y 
minded Indians had been of the same ijuod 
“f tte announce 
S ‘ Montagu Chelmsford Report nnJ 
revised Bills it is just 


nat changes were thought of at least within the bminrie. i “ •. 

much in the interest of the people of not probabihtv +1 tho^g 

tbeXJmted Kingdom as inthat of the people ment w ould Mti, i present gov^^^^ 

of India Thus there never was nor is there bill or rcfrainptl have introduced a 
now any real meaning in the use on our As howev(-r +» ^®S*slation altogeth®^ 
park of the words rejection or acceptance parties how. ^ Indian political 

V Hve not been unanimous at 
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only if natural human rdatious arc cu- ous autocracy with material ^ 

tablished. Neichborliness is natural; the physical force, and has been sought to K 
relation of m.astcr and slave, of the ex- crushed by the autocrats with similar wca- 


plolter and exploited, of the bully and the 
bulbed, of those who are privileged and 
those who are discriminated against, of 
those who have all opportunities and 
those who have few, is unnatural. What 
is unnatural cannot but produce evil 
results. 


pons and force. The modem Indian, how* 
ever, wants to fight ^Yith intellectual 
weapons and spiritual force, briefly 
s^lcd satyngrahn or passive resis- 
tance. At its w'it’s end to find weapons 
suitable for tliis novel and bloodless war- 
fare, O’Dwyerism may bavc thought it 


The immediate political remedy of must needs be bloody, and so used the old 
punishing the guilty officials has been familiar militant methods. However, though 
made impossible by the Indemnity Act. blood has been drawn, the intellectual 
The officials concerned are unrepentant and weapons and the spiritual force remain 
without any pity even how*, particularly intact and unimpaired. So it is hoped the 
the military ; they are even jolly. The Punjab will put up as undaunted and 
lasting political remedy lies in our attain- strenuous a fight on the intellectual 
ment of full internal autonomy including and spiritual plane as it has hitherto done 
the subordination of the military to the on the physical plane. 

civil popular authority even when they Party ought to be no consideration, 
have to be employed in quelling internal Men of all parties ought to assemble at 
disorders. Amritsar,— if for no other reason, at least 

The Congress Session at Amritsar. in brotherly recognition of and respect for 

Thdt the people of the Panjab and 

particulmlyofAmritsae are going to hold jJ Government of 

Bill may pass. Pandit Motilal Nehm, 
^ been crushed or the president iliet, maybe depended npon 

^ ‘ , , , . . , . to give expression to the nation’s opinion 

People who have their minds awaken- of it in language quite unmistakeable. 
ed, especially those whose minds are poH- He will also have something very unequi- 
ticallyawakened.canfight only as citizens, vocal to say as regards Punjab affairs, 
not as mercenanes As the Panjab is the The presidential address will deal wntb 
foitmostrecrmtmg ground and as Anglo- other important topics, too. There will, 
Indmn bureaucrats of the O'Dwwcr type „„ doubt, be appropriate resolutions 
want soldiers but not eituen.soldiers,-be- and delegates’ speeches on all thesematters. 
cause, to use the words used by tlie Mar- There is oue simple matter which may, 
quess of Hasfaugs m his Pnvate Journal, however, be lost sight of. There ought 

■"““.t jf wanted by them is the manly to be pubUcity work done in as many free 

spirit unsustained by scope of mind” • - - 

therefore a strenuous attempt has all 
along been made to keep that province 
free from political agitation. But modem 
naan is a political animal. The poli- 
tical consciousness is bred in his bones and 
•^1 out at any suitable opportunity. So 
though "pestilential agitators" and "pes- 


publicity w 

countries, including England, as possible. 
A Lala Lajpat Rai and his co-laborers 
may not always be available in America , 
or elsewhere to do publicity work or to 
prevail upon a Citizen Malone to place 
India’s case before a civilized public. The 
political publicity workers should, in co- 


+11ential” newspapers may be kept out, the P^rataon with the Industrial Conference, do 
T)..niab is bound to be politlcally-minded P’^hlicity work in the field of commerce 


nd it has become politically-mraded. 

It may ^ conjectured that there was 

another reason for O ^ Man in 

Vw history has fought mjuri- 


The Varendra Eesearch Society. 

•» T!?® , yarendra Research Society of 
Rajshahi is, in its chosen field of work, the 
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EicelIencTr+K*r^ “ ® opened bj His themselTCS Bnt is it nght or equitable 
2rih XoTmb' ?° Fm”,^ “j ’”■?'? ^”®'‘’ tKc’ucmiy 

fcoccas,oS",.t f"'” “>■' ■■"'J S.mla hoir 

Kadta°ovinS^P mochmore tiptiKive tdiication laEcngal 

the so^’.^+i°u f itappearsthnt should bemadenndleaTe Bengalto foot the 

tionnfo/ ‘or Its object the organisa bill’ As education of all grades is tobea 

Historv and research of the transferred subject in all provinces a\hv 

Bengal’ y*?, and Ethnologv of should Bengal be deprived of the nght to 

worWe aas published seieral valuable repair and reconstnict her own education 
stndv subjects of its research and al edifice^ inanvease if the Govemment 

jj made some discoienes by of India must needs deal with the contera 

naoort"°t-°^r: contains many plated changes in Bengal s university and 

Saratv”* P'l'Js Its president Kumar secondarv education it ought to be the 
- of Dighapatia isnotonly Government of India reconstructed nccor 

for spent about Rs 15000 ding to the reforms scheme The Dacca 

of K I? meeting the cost University Bill also should be dealt v\ ith 

jj and land amounting to cither bj the reconstnicted Bengal Lcgis 

bd.OOO Such munificence is wortliv latne Council or b; the reconstructed 
He has been helped by his 
n orotlier, Raja Pramadanath Roj of 
R«® buildingmatenafs worth 

Mf Tj bis elder brother 

SB. Kumar Roy, u a d i, with 

ft sum of Rs 5000 m cash The Raja has 

Thus the whole famiU has 
* e«l the gratitude of the public Active 
ttembereoftheSocietv likeBabus ALshay 
Jliitra,? Ramaprasad Chanda and 
. “ftgovinda Basak are well known for 
®ir erudition and literary achievements 


Indian Legislature 


it has been shown in a previous 
*bat for n period of five rears from 
®°^^®^hen the reforms scheme comes 
to operation secondarv and umver 
education in Bengal would b*’ 


The :?IuJafat Conferenes 
At the Kbihfat Conference held at Delhi 
It was resolved not to participate in the 
\ ictory celebration and to renderall possible 
help to the All India Anti Peace Celebra 
ttoo Committee of Delhi to disseminate 
the reasons for abstention from the netoiy 
eamiral It was also resolved that in the 
event of a sati^factoiy settlement ol the 
Turkish question not taking place the 
Miisalmans of India shall progressively 
withhold all co-operation from the Bntish 
and to give practical expression to their 
sen'=e of dissatisfaction a progressive 
boycott of Bntish goods should be institut 
ed Further that ns earlv ns possible a 
deputation on behalf of the MasaJmans 
oflrtdiate sent to England with the con 
«cot of Ills Lxcellencv the Viceroy wati 
the object of laying before the responsible 
Bntish Ministers and others the tree se^ti 


.4. Bengal ..v. — 

P actically directed bv the Government 

India The work of educational i. » 4i 

Construction or rather revolution which meutsofthe Mnsalmans with regard to 

“») Ik nccomphsled dujag lhc« «ns tiK '■'■J quesbonj and 

"““M. rathe mam follow the hat! laid also that the depolat.on .foe^sa.^, 
“?»» ra the Sadler Comoassion s report, shoald pr^d to t, S A . to farther the 
Ahc lecommendations of the comnassjon tt a 

"V he good or bad, opm.oaa raarddfer Mr Gaadh, d.eraled from the bojeott 

^atthatthey wdlmake^edacatioa a vere _ „ 

«Peas.re affair adopts of no donbt or J‘' . 

Wereaee of opinion It aiae be lado and nghtlr la srapathy with them, are 
t^sahly ncccssaia for the people of ynstly 'ore at heart and ^loas. As 
®"S«I to ^ aioie lot edocaSSf than UahaiATaiaIlJnn.aidattheCoa.'ertaee - 
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Massacru op Jaluavwalv 
But just as I condemn ^Mtllo^t one •sncle 
word of palUatton or excuse tl ese ac% 
so all the more utterly and entireh do I con 
demn the cold and calculated massacre of the 
Jalhanwala Bagh The massacre of Glencoe 
m hnghsh history ^s no greater a blot on tlie 
fa r name of my country than the massacre 
at Amntsar I am not speahmu from idle 
rui^ur I have goae into every smjtle detail 

with nil care and tloroughness that a pcmonal 
investigation con d command and itVe^mns 
me an unspeakable indefensible unoardon 
able and mexcusable disgrace ««paraon 

The Crdewies 

what°fSto“efu„d‘e°r martllu aa''^ ha"’'”' 

naked m public under commf. on ” 

bad to crovel on la^ii men who 

■who underwent public floBinnt^ la the dust men 
other desecrations of mSf In?. ^ ^“^red 
according to our Chnstmn^/ J°’age which 
m the likeness of God^ scriptures is made 

Ruthless EMisouurion of Mivtiooe 

of mantad bf the” brute'' rome'or'fl,”"”!”''”” 
and pol ce appear to m,. 

Stan on the ^fait hono^ .ff J*®* Jndchble 
the massam at Jalhanwali “lelf””'?? 
the Tery few words which r r 1.1 

?CatS”o”fd'?tnW^ 

Andrews w niSmgw tiSi'th' 

to be than they ought 

ought 

?“',u“ttedeedlo?e”virwS h° 

not to dwell merely UDOn^*« have been done 
{orgiveness not to ^“t rather 

2Sneo‘f"^o'd”s'r”“-rfh'e'’”&^^ 

S-rMi7ar;r"°'"”‘””'"''‘ 

ufthat lU p°om'3'|ated‘‘ '”‘‘'“5 
tlie disturbanres m Ddhf „ a ?i'°'y t^ut 
were engineered by oS “>o Punjub 
the boundanes of ft'” ‘f"” heyoud 

uyiiJence of official ” ! Provances The 
the falsity of thSt'i,™”'^^^ hus eapoted 

-“berof thcHnilLr'CmTt'ti';^.^” 
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reference to tlic firing on a particular 
crowd on a particular daj m Delhi replied 
thatitcoiild lia\t been dispersed ^\lthout 
firing Similarly , questioned with reference 
to a far bloodier incident, namel) , the 
Jalliauwala Bagh massacre at Amntsar, 
General D 3 er, the ‘hero’* of that most 
shameful one sided use of arms, admitted 
that the meeting could ha^e been dispersed 
without finng Ilcga^eit as the reason 
for finng that if the crowd had been 
dispersed m that bloodless manner, the 
men would lla^e come back ogam aud 
laughed at him and he would thus h'nc 
made a fool of himself So in order to 
sa\e himself from that great indignity 
and calamity, he ordered his soldiers to 
are at the gathenng which resulted m 
the mstaptaneous death of some 500 
pe^ons including bo)s, and m some 1500 
other casualties He made bis choice bet 
ween foolishness and fiendishness Our 
know ledge of history does not enable us to 
recaHanother example of such cold blooded 
massacre for such a trivial reason The 
people had gathered there for listening to 
speeches A notice itisofficinlK alleged, had 
be^ issued before prohibiting the meeting 
that the xast majority 

0 ^e gathenng 1 new of this prohibition 
ande^enif they did, assembhngtlierem spite 
ot the notice was certainly not an offence 
in any penal code of any modern (or an 
cient ) government punishable -with 
Shooting Avithout wnmmg For, m spite 

01 the use of the -word rebels by General 

Ujerand others the men w ere not rebels, 
brought forward to 
P they -w ere rebels they earned 

possession of sticks by 
noticed or remem 
and they had come 

the ^a'^Sh some time before 

notdonp^^? Jor the purpose That -was 
placed hic raii^ General went to the place, 
Ordered +h ^>gh ground and then 

oaoamnfl?^ crowd to disperse 

pa"! of being shot He didnothmg of the 
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S'!,Sr.s?'-‘p~-SlX!S 

tS: "•' 

P'“> to nve ,,nL '.' "■“,’ "°‘ ■" '■“ 
•ItfinDir «,, i' “mij 

for ten minutes 


whalhatImaJe tlie local Bntish officials 
so funous an 1 icTcngcfiil J,o doubt the 
murder of some rugl.shmen and the 
assault on an Fogl.sh n ontan of the 

Uut the strong and Jong arra of the law 
was sure to overtake the cuJnnts as if- 
aftcruards did «hy then till ^nd mound 

Tcri^i;::"!”' pf > 


‘'DO/Jci/i.L*, If’S “p ten minutes 

"ssaouiorcamm’nnito; m'' £ 't ” b”’’ “f’™»“nt'peSZ“ 

-c™rs.rt" 

'‘'Froc/an,a„o„„/lart”/?^„ Bnt.sh soldiers from the Pu^jal, 

went which explain, ! ‘o ^^ave boasted having d<me 

indemnity Act s'if^ded m its objects m any 

^hat to4 iilaec extend^ counto- The people remember the 

Pfoclamat.on 0/ mart,. by 
f«ieral has said in T**® “«tor> tells that the lesson 

Jejntendedtofire win nn^ ^ fnghtfulness (a word used by Mr 

?' aJso said that It the Jallian 

Botznth.wi.^i « n hombJe ^ala Dogb massacre) was not new m the 

^dence tenour of Punjab or in any other pro\mcc of India. 

beclidBotMi,n^*?i**°'*r "''^ that Bnt the old lessons could not prevent the 

nbIedutvn«'!i*i.-i^5^°*’^®”55®^tliisIor recent murders of and assaults on 
Europeans in that province and elsewhere 
It IS only the firmness which is combined 
with lustice and humanity which succeeds 
and does not Jeai e anj- provocative memo 
ncs behind And it Is far easier for the 


«clidB0leni«^Vi that 

t»WedutV performance oftliisl or 
*e<I ® narration of Ins doughty 

^ent awflv massacre wns over he 
thonrit.* the scene taking no 


thought for *«n« taking no 

''bonded medical help to the , . 

h‘s job n? ♦ "°t rics behind And it Is far easier for the 

^^accarraniii^**'.®” regards amhu stronger party than for the weaker to be 
*oaerfthe the Deputy Commis just nod humane Is it then the con 

*aid that ^'strict) too sciousness of their unnatural position 

British \nother wbrch makes most Anglo Indians think of 

Same repK p °f the place gave the fnghtfulness as their strongest armour^ 

u-ounded ^'^‘“”tly though the Gennan A similar cnquiiy as to why Indian 
British en taken care of by their mobs got so infuriated as to kill some 
non militant Englishmen and bum churches &.c would 
pale of hu” °* w«re beyond the beusefal Such acts aswehaie said before 

It , feelings nre brutal and cowardly but a mere con 

strong la ” ®snre no useful purpose to use demnation docs not enable one to get at 

Under the though it may be natural their etiology Immediatecnusesofprovo- 

able • If ””^"’®tances and not unjustifi cation arc generally though not always 
*I jj ^ however to inquire easy to ascertain But these do not ex 

TUsaurvi of Cngtsb nords plam the ag^avafed brutality ofmethods 

'°?e*her m lollowing worifa arc grouped oI killing and their sequelae such as bum 

' milar as be og ofsotnet nat ing fi.c What are the causes of deep 

.»£oundrcL v.Ila.u ...i IT bitterness resentment 


.'^fetch villain miscreant 

, urchin "* serpent cockatnee has 

if «®maie h...; . monster devil &.c dev 1 

"'h honad human shape Nana Sab b 

Ala nke-!ell . 

"t^» all Europeans or all Ind an'» but 


seated feelings 1 
\enge A-c ? 
ttitbout entering into details of the 
inquiry ns to why Europeans hate 
Indians or Indians 1 ate Europeans (not 
all Europeans or all Ind an« but 



NOTES 

27thNoiimK ^ Bengal on tie that the present Anf»?n t 3^* V ®‘3“'tahle 

s&t 3— :^“ 

works J !l publ.shrd several raloable repair and Jeconstmet ber a ‘“ 
sS '“bjeclsofil, researel. nod al edifice > In an™e ,7^^? 

eicS,. dijcovenes by of Ind a nrnst needed' I 

’ooscnin eontains manf plated ehanees in BenesI I 

.mportnnt find. Its pre, dent Knatni ■econdarr^"nca"nf ,f 

a onr^”"7rd’ ''f“2''npatn isnotonl, Gotemment of iL.a recoMracM ^ 
for bat has spent about Rs 15000 dinj to the reforms sebem Th* n"" 

for ts wort besides meeting the cost Gni.eis.tr Bill also sS? be ? 

Rs oSn'n^o land amonntmg to «'tb'r by tl e reconstnicted LnS lS,*^ 

C3 000 Sach munificence is nortlij latire Council or hy the reortf^! 

Helms been helped bj his Indian Umslature ^ reconstructed 
wdwt brother Kaji Pramadanath Roy of 

Wghapatm with buildingmaten-ils worth ^Uafat Conference 

^ 0000 and also bj liis elder brother At the KhiJafat Conference held at Tv.ii. 

Air Basmta Kumar Roy \r a b c w tb '* resoJred not to particioat# in+tT 
a sum of Rs 6000 m cash The Raja has y'?‘°'’7«*'>’rat»ot andtorenderallnoLki 
<Ionvted a plot of land T\orth All India Anti Peace 

«8 4000 Thus the nhole family has V®" Committee of Delhi to dis«>.tn,..^ 
earned the gratitude of the public Actire reasons for abstention from the Tirf r.t i.^ 
fflembers of the Society like Babus Aksbny camnal It was also resolved that m 
Kumar Jf Ultra ‘Ramaprasad Chanda and ® satisfactory settlement of fuf 

Radhagovinda Basuk aresiell knonn for Turlisn question not tukinir nlao. tt* 
tbeirerudition and iitcrar/ achievements iodia shall prosws^.t-^i* 

nddibon .o B.ng.l , BduClen.l ' "Xal 

Dimenlbe. of " sSS5i„“‘’T°„°ro‘r^“'- 

, It has been shown in a prenous boycott ofBntish iroods tskniyieik 
^otethatfon penod of fire years from «d Further that as early as n 
the date when the reforms scheme comes deputation on behalf of the ^ 

into operation secondary and nmrer offndia beseat to England «ofT, 

S'ty education in Bengal would be sent of His Lxcellency the Vicprow^ 
practically d rected bj the Gorernment the object of laying before tJi^ ''I . 

of India The work of cducat onal British Ministers and others the tm..°**** 

reconstruction or rather revolution which mentsoftbe Musalmans with rep-flr^”*^* 

“ay be accompl shed dunng these years tbe Turkish and Khdafut Questmn» 

Would m the mam follow the hoes laid also that the deputation if neep«e^“ 
down in the Sadler Commission s report should proceed to U S A to furtb,~ *? 

The recommendations of the commission objects of the deputation “'a- tue 

“ay be good or bad , opinions may differ Mr Gandhi dissented from the 
But that they will make education a very relation giymg his reasons ^/oott 

expensive affair admits of no doobt or The Musalmans and others nat^r.ii 
■Iiffiiracv of opmioo It may bt <n*ii and ngbtly a. .y„p„„ ^ ^ J«a™% 
peaaably accekaiy for thr proplr of lastly at bran and aanS 

Rragal to pay more for edocation tbaa ^*^*’’I'’®'I''IattheCoiifcrencc — 
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Lord Hardmge ga\e aa assurance of the 
mauitenance of the Ttirkish so\ereignty o\er 
the religious places so also did Mr Llo^d 
George President 'ttilson also gave such an 
assurance in h s fourteen points But nor\ 
things were different and according tothepresent 
arrangement the entire Turkish power was 
being curtailed and the Sultan w as beingrcdiiced 
to the position of the Pope of Rome 
Mr Gandhi said — 

I was deeply pained to see the telegraphic 
summary of the Prime Minister s speech which 
seemed unnecessanlj to wound Muslim suscepti 
b lity and to forecast a settlement of the 
Rhilafat-q lestion in contravention of his own 
solemn word given w ith due deliberation and at 
a time when that w ord stead ed Mahomedan 
loyalty and possibly stimulated recruiting 
among the warlike Mahomedan classes 

Mr M H Kidwai has pointed out in a 
letter to the TVestmiBisfer G’lzette that in 
Thrace a Turkish possession the Muslims 
are in a majority of at least three to one 
and thatthe\ prefertoheunderTurkishrule 
Why should ‘ self determination be demed 
to them and Thrace handed over to Greece 
or Bulgaria, their deadliest enemies’ In 
proof of the just use of the last three w ords 
he states 

that in 1878 there were 100 000 Muslims m 
Thessaly now there is almost none that there 
were 00 000 Muslims in Crete m 1897 and^ 
♦he present tunc there are only 30 000 of them 
a existetiM in that island^ The Carnegie Inte™ 
national Report tells how tl eMushmswere mas 
fn of thousands 

woJ the Balkan nationalities 

won the last Balkan war against Turkey One 
mill on C%c hundred thousand Muslims took 
mfuge m the Ottoman territories and some of 
the Sandjak of Smyrna 
where the misfor^ne seems to hace found them 
out once more pe rwnt massacres in Smyrna 
Greeks are used (’) 

Slw.\^s«s American 


Sir P C Hay to Assamese Students 

lospitc of Ins engrossing labours in th 
laboratory and the factor) (or rathe 
factories for he is now a director of hal 
a, dozen ormoic manufactunng companies^ 
Sir r C Ra\ has in recent months appeal 
ed so often before students and the generi 
public that it IS difficult for him to opei 
ins hps tt ithout practically quoting himsel 
Nevertheless what he sajs is alway 
w orth listening to w orth stonng in th 
mind aud worth following His presi 
dential address at the fourth Assarae^ 
Students Conference held at Tejpur teem 
with sound adnee After drawing thei 
attention to the need of thinking for them 
selves and inipro\ing their capacitj fd 
industry, patience, courage nndself-contro' 
he exhorted them to takeio the paths o 
industry commerce and tr^ade and dwel 
at length on the ample field which Assan 
provides for such careers and activities 
On the cry of Assam for the Assamese ' hi 
observed, in part — ^ 

It has Simply degenerated into a scramble fq 
the spoils in the shape of the disposal of a fev 
petty ministerial ofliees and glonHed clerl ship^ j 
V ^ Magistrate ships and Munsiffsliipt 

have a legitimate claim upon a monopol 
of these provided you are educationally 6t But 
gentlemen you should bear m minn that 1 1} 
wealth drained away from your province bi 
such office-holders from outside ismnthematicaiM 
almost zero compared to w hat y ou have to pan 
with every j ear by the foreign exploitation o' 
your rich mineral resources You must yourselvel 
learn to take an active part in the working o 
®WTi mines and forest produces ’ 

Hr Ray paid a well deserved tribute to 
the old literature of Assam He reminded 
the students that they were to consider 
themselves Indians first and ^'ssamese 
nfterw ards 
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